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"pOTHE, Biohabd (1799-1867), theologian, was born 
X\ at Posen, January 28, 1799, of parents in a good 
position. After passing through the grammar schools of 
Stettin and Breslau, he studied theology in the universities 
of Heidelberg and Berlin (1817-20) under Daub, Schleier- 
macher, and Neander, the philosophers and historians 
Hegel, Creuzer, and Schlosser, exercising a considerable 
influence in shaping his th'^ught. From 1820 to 1822 ho 
was in the clerical seminary at Wittenberg, and spent the 
next year in private study under his father’s roof at 
Breslau. In the autumn of 1823 he was appointed 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of which 
Baron Bunsen was the head. This post he exchanged 
in 1828 for a professorship in the Wittenberg seminary, 
and hence in 1837 he removed to Heidelberg as professor 
and director of a new clerical seminary; in 1849 he' 
accepted an invitation to Bonn as professor and university 
preacher, but in 1854 he returned to Heidelberg as pro- 
fessor of theology and member of the Oberkirchenrath, 
a position he held until his death, August 20, 1867. 
Rothe’s mental and religious development was one of 
continuous progress. As a youth he was the subject of 
deep religious feeling, with a decided bent towards a 
supernatural mysticism ; his chosen authors were those 
of the romantic school, and Novalis remained his life 
tlirough a special favourite. In Berlin and Wittenberg 
he came under the influence of Pietism as represented by 
such men as Stier and Tholuck, though the latter pro- 
nounced him a very modern Christian.” He afterwards 
himself confessed that, though he had been a sincere, be 
was never a happy Pietist. In Rome, where he enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of Bunsen, and studied church 
liistory under the broadening influence of classical and 
ecclesiastical art, his mind broke loose from the straitened 
life and narrow views of Pietism and he learned to look 
at Christianity in its human and universalistic aspects. 
Prom that time he began to develop and work out his 
great idea, the inseparable relation of religion and morals, 
finding in the latter the necessary sphere and the realiza- 
tion of the idea of the former. He began then, and 
particularly after the revolution of July 1830, likewise 
to give a more definite form to his peculiar view of tiie 
relations of church and state. In consequence of this 


enlargement of his ideas of the world, religion, morals, 
Christianity, the church and the state, Rothe gradually 
found himself out of harmony with the Pietistic 
thought and life of Wittenberg, and his removal to 
Heidelberg in 1837 and the publication of his first 
important work {Anfdnge der christlichen Kirche) in 
that year coincide with the attainment of the principal 
theological positions with which his name is associated. 
During the middle period of his career (1837-61) he led 
the life of a scholastic recluse, taking no active public 
part in ecclesiastical affairs in any way. During the last 
six years of his life (1861-67), partly owing to his 
liberation from great domestic cares and partly to the 
special circumstances of the church in Baden, he came 
forward publicly and actively as the advocate of a free 
theology and of the Protestantenverkin {q,v,). This 
important change in Rothe’s practice was preceded by 
the publication of a valuable series of theological essays 
(in the Studien und Kritikm for 1860), afterwards published 
in a separate volume {Zur Dogmaiihy Gotha, 1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1869), on revelation and inspiration more 
particularly. These essays were a very searching examina- 
tion of the relation of revelation to Scripture, and i)ro- 
voked much hostile criticism in quarters previously 
friendly to Rothe, where the relation was usually treated 
as almost one of identity. In consequence of this publics^ 
tion, and his advocacy of the programme of the Pro- 
testantenverein, he was classed at the end of his life 
amongst the more decided theological liberals rather than 
with the moderate orthodox party, amongst whom so many 
of his personal friends were to be found. 

Rothe was one of the most if not the most profound 
and influential of modern German theologians next to 
Schleiermacher. Like the latter he combined with the 
keenest logical faculty an intensely religious spirit, while 
his philosophical tendencies were rather in sympathy with 
Hegel than Schleiermacher, and theosophic mysticism was 
more congenial to him than the abstractions of Spinoza, 
to whom Schleiermacher owed so much. He classed him- 
self amongst the theosophists, and energetically claimed 
to be a convinced and happy supernaturalist in a scientific 
age. A peculiarity of his thought was its systematic 
completeness and consistency; aphoristic, unsystematic. 
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timidly luting speculation was to him Intolerable. 
Though his own system may seem to contain extremely 
doubtful or even fantastic elements, it is allowed by all 
that it is in its general outlines a noble massive whole, 
constructed by a profound, comprehensive, fearless, and 
logical mind. Another peculiarity of his thought was 
the realistic nature of his spiritualism : his abstractions 
are all real existences ; his spiritual entities are real and 
corporeal ; his truth is actual being. Hence Rothe, un- 
like Bchleiermacher, lays great stress, for instance, on the 
personality of Qod, on the reality of the worlds of good 
and evil spirits, and on the visible second coming of 
Christ. Hence his religious feeling and theological specu- 
lation demanded their realisation in a kingdom of God 
coextensive with man’s nature, terrestrial history, and 
human society ; and thus his theological system became a 
Theoloffucfui Ethik, It is on the work published under 
this title that Rothe’s permanent reputation as a theo- 
logian and ethical writer will rest. The first edition, in 
three volumes, was published in 1845-48, and remained 
twelve years out of print before the second (1867-71, in 
five volumes) appeared. It was the author’s purpose to 
rewrite the whole, but he had completed the first two 
volumes only of the new edition when death overtook him. 
The remainder was reprinted from the first edition by 
Prof. Holtzmann, with the addition of some notes and 
emendations loft by the author. 

This work bc^iis with a gouoral sketch of the author's system 
of speculative tiioology in its two divisions, theology prmter and 
cosmology, the latter falling into the two sulidivisions of Phy»ilc 
(the world of naturtO snd EtMk (the world of spirit). It is the last 
subdivision with which the body of the work is occupied. After 
an analysis of the religious consciousness, which yields the doctrine 
of an absolute poraoiiaT and spiritual God, Rothe proceeds to deduce 
from his idea of God the process and history of creative development, 
which is eternally proceeding and bringing forth, as its unending 
purpose, worlds of spirits, partially soif-creative and sharing the 
absolute personality of the Creator. As a thorough -going evolu- 
tionist liotbo regards the natural man as the consummation of the 
development of physical nature, and obtains spirit as the personal 
attainment, witli divine help, of those beings in whom the further 
creative process of moral development is cairicd on. His theory 
loaves the natural man, without nositation, to l>o developed by tli'e 
natural processes of animal evolution. The attainment of the 
higher stage of development is the moral and religious vocation of 
mat! ; this higher stage is self-determination, the perfonnaiicc of 
every huinau function as a voluntary and intelligent agent, or as a 
person, having as its cosmical effect the subjection of all material to 
spiritual existences. This personal process of spiritualization is the 
continuation of the eternal divine work of creation. Thus the moral 
life and the religious life coincide, and when normal are identical ; 
both have the same aim and are occupied with the same task, 
the accomplishment of the spiritualization of the world. “ Piety, 
that it may l>ecome truth and reality, demands morality as its 
fulfilment, as the only conci’ete elomont in which the idea of 
fellowship with God is realized ; morality, that it may find its 
perfect unfolding, requires the aid of pioty^ in the light of which 
alone it can comprehend its own idea in all its breadth and depth.” 
Rothe follows Schleierraacher in dividing his ethical system 
into the three mrts of the doctrine of moiiu ends {OHt€rlehre\ or 
the products of moral action, the doctrine of virtue {Tugcndlchre)^ 
or of the }>ower producing moral good, and the doctrine of duty 
{I^ichtenlehre\ or the 8|>ocific fonii and manner in which that 
power obtains its results. The process of human development 
Kothe regards as necessarily taking an abnormal form and passing 
through the phase of sin. This abnormal condition necessitates a 
fr'esh creative act, that of salvation, which was, however, from the 
first part of the divine plan of development. As a proimratiou 
for tliis salvation suiiernatural revelation was required for the 
mirifying and revivification of the religious consciousness, and the 
Saviour Himself had to appear in Tmman history as a fresh 
miraculous creation, born of a woman but not begotten by a maiv 
In consequence of His siipornatural birth the Saviour, or the 
second Aaani, was free from original sin. By His own moral and 
religious development He maoe possible a relation of perfect 
fellowship between God and man, which was the now and highest 
stage of tne divine creation of mankind. This sta^e of development 
inaugurated by the Saviour is attained by means of His kingdom or 
the community of salvation, which is both moral and relimous, and 
in the first instance and temporarily only religious— that is, a 


church. As men reach the full development of their nature, and 
appropriate the perfection of the Saviour, the separation between 
the religious and the moral life will vanish, and the Christian state, 
as the highesst sphere of human life representing all human 
functions, will displace the church. ‘ ‘ In proportion as the Saviour 
Christianizes the state by means of the church must the progm- 
sive completion of the structure of the church prove the caus0 ol 
its abolition.” The decline of the church is therefore not to be 
deplored, but recognized as the consequence of the independence 
and completeness of the Christian life. It is the third section of 
his work— the PJlichUnlehre-‘-^\\\Q\x is generally most highly valued, 
and where his full strength as an ethical thinker is displayed, 
without any mixture of tlieosophic speculation. 

Since Kothe's death several volanies of bis sermons and of bis lectures (on 
doffmatien.the lilsttiry of homiletlcH) and a collection of brief essays and reliirioa% 
meditations under the title of StiUe Stundm (Wittenberg, 1872) have been 
publlslied. See F. NIppold, Hichard €in thrittlichet Menthild (2 vols., 

Wittenberg. 1878-74) ; Schenkel, “ Zur Erlnnerung an I>r R. Rothe," In the 
AUgenutint kirchliche ZeiUeht'ift, 1867-88 ; Holtsiiiann, Richard Rothe," In the 
Jahrbuehde* ProteMantmvereim, 1869; Schwars, Zur O^nchicMb neueHm 
Theologi«i4XX\ cd., Lelpslc, 1H69, pp. 417-444); Pflelderer, Retigiou^hilfuophie auf 
gttchichUiefier Orundfagt cd., Berlin, 1884, vol. 1. pp. 611-616>. (J, F. S.) 

ROTHERHAM, a market-town and municipal borough 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the Rother with the Don navigation, on several 
railway lines, 5 miles north-east of Sheffield. The parish 
church of All Saints, occupying the site of a building 
dating from Anglo-Saxon times, was erected in the reign 
of Edward IV., and is a good specimen of Perpendicular. 
Among the other principal public buildings are the new 
market hall, the post office, the court-house, the temper 
ance hall, St George’s Hall, the council hall, and the cor- 
poration offices. There are a large number of educational 
and literary institutions, including the grammar school 
founded in 1483, the people’s charity school, the Inde- 
pendent college, the mechanics’ institute, the free library, 
and the literary and scientific society. There is a large 
hospital, besides almshouses and various other charities. 
The town possesses extensive iron, steel, and brass works, 
potteries, glass works, breweries, saw mills, and rope yards. 
The population of the municipal borough (area 5995 acres) 
in 1881 was 34,782. 

The town is of Roman origin, and was of some importance In 
Anglo-Saxon times. In the time of Edward the Confessor it 
possessed a market and a church. Mary queen of Scots stayed a 
night at Kothorliam while a piisoner, as did also Charles 1. when 
ill the hands of the Scots. During the Civil War it sided with 
the Parliament. It was taken possession of by the Royalists in 
1643, but after the victory of Marstou Moor was yielded up to a 
detachment of the Parliamentary forces. The townsliips of Rother 
ham and Kimborworth were incorporated as a municipal borough 
in August 1871, the adjacent suburbs being included in 1879. 
Tliu corporation act as the sanitary authority, and own the water- 
works, gasworks, a^d markets. They have introduced a system 
of main drainage, and have also provided a public jmrk and a free 
libmry, 

ROTHESAY, a royal burgh, and the principal town of 
the county of Bute, Scotland, is situated in the island of 
Bute, at the head of a well-sheltered and spacious bay in 
the Firth of Clyde, 40 miles W. of Glasgow and 18 S. W. of 
Greenock, with which there is frequent communication by 
steamers. The bay affords good anchorage in any wind, 
and there are also a good harbour and pier. The town is 
the headquarters of an extensive fishing district, and is 
much frequented as a watering place. Besicles two 
hydropathic establishments, it has several hotels and 
numerous lodging houses. Facing the bay there is an 
extensive esplanade. In the centre of the town are the 
ruins of the ancient castle, supposed by some to have been 
erected in 1098 by Magnus Barefoot, and by others at 
the same date by the Scots to defend themselves against 
the Norwegians. The village which grew up round the 
castle was madte a royal burgh by Robert HL, who created 
his eldest son David duke of Rothsay. During the 
Commonwealth the castle was garrisoned by Cromwell’s 
troops. It was burned by the followers of Argyll in 
1685, and remained neglected till the rubbish was cleared 
away by the marquis of Bute in 1816. The principal 
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modern buildinge are the aquarium, the town-hall and ] 

county buildings, the public halls, the academy, and | 

the Thomson institute. The corporation consists of a j 
provost, three bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and ! 

twelve counoillors. The population of the royal burgh in | 

1871 was 8027 and in 1881 it was 8291. : 

ROTHSCHILD, the name of a Jewish family which ' 
has ig^quired an uneicampled position from the magnitude | 
of its financial transactions. The original name was j 
Bauer, the founder of the house being. Mayer Anselm | 
(1743-1812), the son of Anselm Moses Bauer, a small i 
J^ewish merchant of Frankfort-on-the-Main. His father ! 
wished him to become a rabbi, but he preferred business, 
and ultimately set up as a money lender at the sign of 
the ‘‘Red Shield” {RotJiachild) in the Frankfort Juden- 
gasae. He had already acquired some standing as a 
banker when his numismatic tastes obtained for him 
the friendship of William, ninth landgrave and after- 
wards elector of Hesse-Cassel, who in 1801 made him 
his agent. In the following year Rothschild negotiated 
his first great Government loan, ten million thalers for the 
Danish Government. When the landgrave was compelled 
to flee from his capital on the entry of the French, he 
placed his silver and other bulky treasures in the .hands 
of Rothschild, who, not without considerable risk, took 
charge of them and buried them, it is said in a corner of 
his garden, whence he dug them up as opportunity arose 
for disposing of them. This he did to such advantage as 
to be able afterwards to return their value to the elector 
at 5 per cent, interest. He died at Frankfort 19th 
September 1812, leaving ten children, five sons and five 
daughters. Branches of the business were established at 
Vienna, London, Paris, and Naples, each being in charge 
of one of the sons, the chief of the firm always residing at 
Frankfort, where, in accordance with the wish of the 
founder, all important consultations are held. By a 
system of cooperation and joint counsels, aided by the 
skilful employment of subordinate agents, they obtained 
unexampled opportunities of acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the condition of the financial market, and 
practically embraced the whole of Europe within their 
financial network. The unity of the interests of the 
several members of the firm has been preserved by 
the system of intermarriages which has been the 
general practice of the descendants of the five brothers, 
'and the house has thus grown in solidity and influence 
with every succeeding generation. Each of the brothers 
received in 1815 from Austria the privilege of hereditary 
landowners, and in 1822 they were created barons by the 
same country. The charge of the Frankfort house de- 
volved on the eldest, Anbelm Mayer (1773-1855), born 
12th June 1773, who was chosen a member of the royal 
Prussian privy council of commerce, and, in 1820, Bavarian 
consul and court banker. The Vienna branch was under- 
taken Solomon (1774-1826), born 9th December 1774, 
who entered into intimate relations with Prince Metter- 
nich, which contributed in no small degree to bring about 
the connexion of the firm with the allied powers. The 
third brother, Nathan Mayer (1777-1836), born 16th 
September 1777, haa, however, generally been regarded as 
the financial genius of the family, and the chief originator 
of the transactions which have created for the house its 
unexampled position in the financial world. He came to 
Manchester about 1800 to act as a purchaser for his 
father of manufactured goods; but at the end of five 
years he removed to London, where he found full scope 
for his financial genius. The boldness and skill of his 
transactions, which caused him at first to be regarded 
as rash and unsafe by the leading banking firms and 
financial merchants, latterly awakened their admiration 


and en^pr. By the employment of carrier pigeons and of 
fast-soiling boats of his own for the transmission of news 
he was able to utilize to the best advantage his special 
sources of information, while no one was a greater 
adept in the art of promoting the rise and fall of the 
stocks. The colossal influence of the house dates from 
an operation of his in 1810. In that year Wellington 
made some drafts which the English ( Jovernment could 
not meet ; these v^ere purchased by llotlischild at a 
liberal discount, and renewed to the Government, which 
finally redeemed at par. From this time the house 
became associated with the allied powers in the struggle 
against Napoleon, it being chiefly through it that they 
were able to negotiate loans to carry on the war. 
Rothschild never lost faith in the ultimate overthrow 
of Napoleon, his all being virtually staked on the issue 
of the contest. He is said to have been present at the 
battle of Waterloo, and to have watched the varying 
fortunes of the day with feverish eagerness. Being able 
to transmit to London private information of the allied 
success several hours before it reached the public, he 
effected an immense profit by the purchase of stock, which 
had been greatly depressed on account of the news of 
Blucher’s defeat two days previously. Rothschild was 
the first to popularize foreign loans in Britain by fixing 
the rate in sterling money and making the dividends j)ay 
able in London and not in foreign capitals. Latterly he 
became the financial agent of nearly every civilized Govern- 
ment, although persistently declining contracts for Spain 
j or the American States. Ho did not confine himself to 
operations on a large scale, but on the contrary made it a 
principle to despise or neglect no feasible opportunity of 
I transacting business, while at the same time his operations 
! gradually extended to every quarter of the globe. Ho 
i died 2Bth July 1836, and was succeeded in the manage 
ment of the London house by his son Lionel (1808-1879), 
born 22d November 1808, whoso name will always be 
associated with the removal of the civil disabilities of the 
Jews. He was elected a member for the City of London 
in 1847, and again in 1849 and 1852, but it was not till 
1858 that the joint operation of an Act of Parliament 
and a resolution of the House of Commons, allowing the 
omission from the oath of the words to which as a Jew he 
j conscientiously objected, rendered it possible for him to 
i take his seat. Ho continued to represent the city of 
I London till 1874. Jacob (1792-1868), the youngest of 
j the original brothers, was intrusted with the important 
j mission of starting the business in Paris after the restora- 
’ tion of the Bourbons, for whom he negotiated large loans, 
j At the Revolution of 1848 he was a heavy loser, and had 
. also to be protected for a time by a special guard. It 
was by his capital that the earliest railroads were con- 
structed in France ; the profits he obtained from the 
speculation wore very large. He died 15th November 
1868. The Naples branch was superintended by an- 
other of the brothers, Karl (1780-1855). It was always 
the least important of the five, and after the annexation of 
Naples to Italy in 1860 it was discontinued. 

See Das Haus EoUischild, 1858 ; Picciotto, SketcJics of Antflo^ Jewish 
Histwry^ 1875 ; Francis, Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange^ 1853; Treskow, Biographische Notizen ilber Nathun Meyer 
Jtothachild nebst aeinem TestametUy 1837 j Roqnoplan, Le JJnron 
James de Mothschild^ 1868. 

ROTHWELL, an urban sanitary district in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, situated in a pleasant valley four 
miles south of Leeds. It is 6f great antiquity, and soon 
after the Conquest was granted as a dependency of the 
castle of Pontefract to the Lacys, who erected at it a 
baronial residence of which there are still some remains. 
The church of the Holy Trinity is an old structure in 
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the Later English style with embattled parapet. There 
are a mechanics' institute and a working men's club. 
Coal and stone are obtained in the neighbourhood, and 
the town possesses match works and rope and twine 
factories. The population of the urban sanitary district 
(area 3302 acres) in 1871 was 3733, and in 1881 it was 
5105. 

ROTIFER A. The Rotifer a (or Rotatoria) form a small, 
in many respects well-defined, but somewhat isolated class 
of the animal kingdom. They are here treated of sepa- 
rately, partly on account of the difRculty of placing them 
in one of the large phyla, partly on account of their 
special interest to microscopists. 

Now familiarly known as wheel animalcules ” from 
the wheel-like motion produced by the rings of cilia which 
generally occur in the head region, the so-called rotatory 
organs, they wore first discovered by Leeuwenhoek (1),^ to 
whom we also owe the discovery of Bacteria and ciliate 
InfuHoria, Leeuwenhoek described the Rotifer vulgaris in 
1702, and he subsequently described Mellceria riiigens and 
other species. A great variety of forms were described 
by other observers, but they were not separated as a class 
from the unicellular organisms {Protozoa) with which 
they usually occur until the appearance of Ehrenberg's 
great monograph (2), which contained a mass of detail 
regarding their structure. The classification there put 
forward by Ehrenberg is still widely adopted, but numer- 
ous observers have since added to our knowledge of the 
anatomy of the group (3). At the present day few groups 
of the animal kingdom are so well known to the micro- 
scopist, few groujjs present more interesting affinities to 
the morphologist, and few multicellular animals such a 
low physiological condition. 

General Anatomy. — The Rotifera are multicellular 
animals of microscopic size which present a ccelom. They 
are bilaterally symmetrical and present no true metameric 
segmentation. A head region is generally well marked, 
and most forms present a definite tail region. This tail 
region has been termed the “ pseudopodium. " It varies 
very much in the extent to which it is developed. It 
attains its highest development in forms like Philodina, 
which affect a leech like method of progression and use it 
as a means of attachment. We may ptiss from this through 
a series of forms where it becomes less and less highly 
developed. In sucli forms as Brac/donue it serves as a 
directive organ in swimming, while in a large number of 
other forms it is only represented by a pair of terminal 
styles or flaps. In the sessile forms it becomes a con- 
tractile pedicle with a suctorial extremity, A pseudo- 
podium is entirely absent in Asplanchna, Triartlvra^ 
Polyarthra^ and a few other genera. The pseudopodiuin, 
when well developed, is a very muscular organ, and it may 
contain a pair of glands (fig. 2, a, gl) which secrete an ad- 
hesive material. 

The surface of the body is covered by a firm homogeneous 
structureless cuticle. This cuticle may become hardened 
by a further development of chitin, but no calcareous 
deposits ever take place in it. The cuticle remains softest 
in those forms which live in tubes. Among the free-living 
forms the degree of hardening varies considerably. In 
some cases contraction of the body merely throws the 
cuticle into WTinkles {Notommata^ Asplanchna) ; in others 
definite ring-like joints are produced which telescope into 
one another during contraction ; while in others again it 
becomes quite firm and rigid and resembles the carapace 
of one of the Entomostraca ; it is then termed a “lorica." 
The lorica may be i)rolonged at various points into spines, 
which may attain a considerable length. The surface may 
be variou^y modified, bei ng in so me cas es smooth, in others 
i These numbers refer to the bibliography at p. 8. 
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marked, dotted, ridged, or sculptured in various ways (fig. 
1, k). The curved spines of PhUodina aculeata (fig. 1, o) 
and the long rigid spines of Triarthrawce further develop- 
ments in this direction. The so-called setae of Paiyarikra on 
the other hand are more complex in nature, and are moi^ 
by muscles, and thus approach the “ limbs ” of Pedalion. 



Fio. 1. — A, Ftoncularia eampanuJata, an adult mule, drawn from a dead Bpeclmenr 
(after Hudson): t. testis; oc, cyo-spota. II. Floseularia appendieulata, an 
adult female (after Gegenbaur) : a, the dilated flexible proboscis. C, Stephano- 
eera$ eichhornii : a, the ureeolus. D. Microeotlon ciavu*^ ventral view (after 
Grenacher) : m, mouth ; a. bristles ; urchitrooh ; s. lateral seiiae*organs. K. 
Folyarthva platyptera ; or, eye-spot ; x* Isolated tufts reprcaontlngr a cephalo- 
trocli ; X, brail chlutroch ; o. ft, and c, three pairs of appendages which are 
moved by the muHcles »n. F, another fli;ui*e of Polyarthra. to show the position 
which the. appendages may take up. G, PhUodina aculeata \ oc, eye-spot; s, 
calcar. H, Actinurus neptuniui. oc, eye-spot; s, calcar. I, A^ptaruhna tie- 
boMH. male, viewed from tlie abdominal surface : a, anterior short arms; ft, 
posterior longer arms; mouth ; x\ ceplmlotrochlc tufts ; x. branchlotroch. 
J, Atplanchna ticboldii, female; letters as before. K, JVoteut guadyicomit, 
to show the extent to which the lorlca may become sculptured. (All. except 
where otherwise stated, from Pritchard.) 

Several genera present an external casing or sheath or 
tube which is termed an “ urceolus.” In Floseularia and 
Stephanoceros the urceolus is gelatinous and perfectly 
hyaline.; in Conochilus numerous individuals live in such a 
hyaline urceolus arranged in a radiating manner. The 
urceolus, which is secreted by the animal itself, may 
become covered with foreign particles, and in one species, 
the well-known Melicerta ringens^ the animal builds up its 
urceolus with pellets which it manufactures from foreign 
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particles, and deposits in a regular oblique or spiral series, 
and which are cemented together by a special secretion. 
The urceoluB serves as a defence, as the animal can by con- 
tracting its stalk withdraw itself entirely within the tube. 

Locmnotor Organa. — While, as mentioned above, several 
gAiera or individual species present long spines, these 
become movable, and may be spoken of as aj^pendages, in 
two genera only. In Polyarihra (fig. 1, b, f) there are 
four groups of processes or plumes pL^ed at the sides of 



Fjo. 2 . — Flo»cularia Qpptndimkfta. K and B repreaent the same animal, aome of 
the organn being Mlinwn in one figure and some in the other, oc, eye-apota ; g, 
nerve ganglion ; pharynx (the mouth should be shown opening opposite the 
letter); ma, the mastax; e, osaophagua ; «/. stomach; a, anus, opening the 
cloaca; 9/, mucous glands in the paeudopodlum ; n, nephridla; /, flame-cells; 
62 , contractile vesicle ; m, m, muscles. 

the body, each of which groups can bo separately moved 
up and down by means of muscular fibres attached to their 
bases, which project into the body. The processes them- 
selves are unjointed and rigid. In Pedalion (fig. 3), a i 
remarkable form discovered by Dr C. J. Hudson in 1871 
(12. 18, 14, and 15), and found in numbers several times 
since, these appendages have acquired a new and 'quite 
special development. They are six in number. The largest 
is placed ventrally at some distance below the mouth. Its 
free extremity is a plumose fan-like expansion (fig. 3, 
A, a, and h). It is (in common with the others) a hollow 
process into which run two pairs of broad, coarsely trans- 
versely striated muscles. Each pair has a single insertion 
on the inner wall — the one pair near the free extremity of 
the limb, the other near its attachment; the bands run 
up, one of each pair on each side and run right round 
the body forming an incomplete muscular girdle, the ends 
approximating in the median dorsal line. Below this 
point springs the large median dorsal limb, which termin- 
ates in groups of long sete. It presents a single pair of 
muscles attached along its ic ner wall which run up and 
form a muscular girdle rourd the body in its posterior 
third. On each side is attached a superior dorso-lateral 
and an inferior ventro-lateral appendage, each with a fan- 
like plumose termination consisting of compound hairs, 
found elsewhere only among the Crustacea ; each of these 
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is moved by muscles running upwards towards the nock 
and arising immediately under the trochaldisk, the inferior 
ventro-lateral pair also presenting nuiscles which form a 
girdle in the hind region of the body. Various other 
muscles are present : there are two complete girdles in the 
neck region immediately behind the mouth ; there are also 
muscles which move the hinder region of the body, in 
addition to these the body presents various processes 
which are perhaps some of them unrepresented in other 
Rotifers. In the median dorsal line immediately below 
the trochal disk there is a short conical process presenting 
a pair of muscles which render it capable of slight move- 
ment. From a recess at the extremity of this process 
spring a group of long setose hairs the bases of which are 
connected with a filament probably nervous in nature. 
This doubtless represents a structure found in manv 
Rotifers, and variously known as the “ calcar,’^ ‘‘siphon,^’ 
“ tontaculum,” or “antenna.” This calcar is double in 
Tuhicolaria and Melicerta, It is very well developed in 
the genera Motif er^ Philodina^ and others, and is, when so 
developed, slightly retractile. It appears to be repre- 
sented in many forms by a pit or depression set with hairs. 
The calcar has been considered both as an intromittent 
organ and a respiratory tube for the admission of water. 
It is now, however, universally considered to be sensory 
in nature. Various forms present processes in other parts 



Fio. 3. — Pedalion tnira. A, Lateral surface view of an adult female : a, median 
ventral appendage; b, median dorsal appendage; Ijifevior ventro-lateral 
appendage ; d, superior dorso-lateral appendage ; /, aoi*»al senstvorgaii (ealcar) ; 
9, “chin;” ar, cephalotroch. B, lateral view, showing the viscera: oc, eye- 
spots ; n, nephridla; e, ciliated processes, proliahly serving for attachment; 
other letters as above. C, ventral view; x', cephalotroch; a*, brancldotrocn; 
other letters as above. I), ventral view, showing tho imiacuJaturo (e/. text). 
E, dorsal view of a male : a, lateral appendages ; b, d<»rsal tti»pctidttgc. 
lateral view of a male. G, enlarged view of the sense-organ marked /. H, 
enlarged view of the mcklian ventral appendage. (All after ITudson.) 

of the body which have doubtless a similar function, e.g,, 
Microcodon (fig. 1, i), s) with its pair of lateral organs. 
PedaXioii presents a pair of ciliated processes in the 
posterior region of tho body (fig. 3, b, o, and i>, c), which 
it can apparently use as a means of attachment ; Dr 
Hudson states that he has seen it anchored by these and 
swimming round and round in a circle. They possibly re- 
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present the flaps found on the tail of other forms, Pedalirm 
also has a small ciliated muscular process (fig. 3, a, g) placed 
immediately below the mouth, and termed a “ chin,'* which 
appears to be merely a greater development of a sort of 
lower lip which occurs in many Rotifers. 

Mtiscular Syntem, — All the Jiotifera present a muscnlar system 
which is generally very well developed. Transverse striation occurs 
among the fibres to a varying extent, being well marked in cases 
where the muscle is much used. The muscles which move the 
body as a whole anj arranged ns circular and longitudinal series, 
hut they are arranged in special groups and do not form a com- 
jilete layer of the body-wall as in the various worms. Some of the 
jongituainal muscles are specially developed in connexion with the 
tail or pedicle. Other muscles are developed in connexion with 
special systems of organs, — the trochal disks, the jaw apparatus, 
and the reproductive system. The muscles in connexion with the 
trochal disK servo to jirotrude or withdraw it, and to move it about, 
when oxtnided, in various directions. The protrusion is probably, 
however, generally eflccted by the elasticity of the integument 
coming into jday during the relaxation of the retractor muscles, and 
by a general contraction of the body wall. The tentacuHferous 
apf>aratus of Polyzaa and Gephyrea is protruded in the same manner. 

Trochal Disk, — This structure is the peculiar characteristic of 
the class. It is homologous with the ciliatc<l bauds of the larvw 
of Eehiiioderms, Chuetopods, Molluscs, Ac., and with the teiita- 
culiforouH a{)parutUH of Polyzoa and Gephyrea, and has V)oen termed 
in common with those a velum.” This velum presents itself in 
various stages of complexity. It is found as a single circum-oral 
ring {pilidiuni), as a single fuw-oral ring (Chwtopod larvttd» oi* as 
a single prse-oral ring coexisting with one or more post-oral rings 
(Oha?topod larvie, Holothuriiiii larvie). We may here assume that 
the ancestral condition was a single circum-oral ring associated 
with n terminal mouth and the abHonce of an anus, and that the exist- 
ence of other rings posterior to this is an expression of nietaineric 
segmentation, i.c., a rojietitioii of similar parts. With the <leveloj>- 
moiit of a rirostorniate <?oMdition a certain change neccs-sarily takes 

f dace in the |)Osition of this hand: a portion of it comes to lie 
oiigitudiiially; but it may still remain a single band, as in the j 
larva of many Echinoderms. How have the other above-mentioned | 
conditions of the velum come about ? How has the pno-oral baml 1 
been developed ? Two views have been hold with regard tt> this 
question. According to the one view, the fact whether the single 
band is a pras-oral or a post* oral one depends upon the position in 
which the anus is about to develop. If the anus develops in such 
a position that mouth and anus lie on one and the same side of the 
band, the latter becomes iirovoral ; if, however, the anus ilevelojis 
so that the mouth and anus Ho upon opposite sides of the haml, 
the band becomes ]» 08 t-ora!. If we hold this view we must consider 
any second band, whether jmis- or post-oral, to arise as a new 
development. The other view premises that the anus always forms 
so as to leave the primitive ring or “arcliitroch” post-oVal, ?./?., 
between mouth and anus. Concurrently with the development of 
a prostomium this architroch somewhat changes its po.sition and 
the two lateral portions come to lie longitudinally ; these may be 
suimosed to have mot in the median dorsal line and to have 
coafosi’cil so as to leave two rings — the one proj-oral (a “ cephalo- 
troch”), the other post-oral (a “ briinchiotrocli”); this latter may 
atrophy, leaving the single prw-oral ring, or it may become further 
developed and thrown into more or less elaborate lolds. The exist- 
ing condition of the trochal disk or velum in the RoUfera seems to 
the writer of this article to boar out the latter view as to the way 
in which modifications of the velum may have come about. 

Ill its simplest condition it forms a single circum-oral ring, as in 
Mlcrocodon (fig. 1, p). The stnictures at the sides of tho mouth 
in this form are stated to be bristles, and have tlierofore nothing 
to do with the velum (fig. 4, A, p). This simple ring may become 
thrown into folds, so forming n series of proce8.«cs standing up 
around the mouth; this is the condition in Stepha7wcero8 (fig. 4, b,j?). 
There are, however, but few forms presenting tliis simide condi- 
tion ; and it must bis remembered that the evidence for the assump- 
tion here made, that this is a persistent architroch and not a bran- 
chiotroch persisting where a cephalotroch has vanished, is not at 
present conclusive. This band, may, while remaining single and 
perfectly continuous, become proloi/god around a lobe overhanging 
the mouth — a prostomium. This condition occurs in PhilxStirui 
ffig. 4, E, F, jp); tho two sides of the post-oral ring do not meet 
dorsal ly, but are carried up and are continuous with the row of j 
..cilia lining the wheels,” There is thus one continuous ciliated j 
baud, a portion of which runs up in front of the mouth. This | 
cuudition corresponds to that of the Auriculariau larva. The fold- 
ing of the baud has become already somewhat complicated ; a | 
hypothetical intermediate condition is shown in fig. 4, o, D. The j 
next .stage in the advancing complexity is that tho prostomial por- | 
tioii of the band (fig. 4, o. H, pi becomes seiwrated as a distinct | 
ring, a cephalotroch ; we find such a stage in J^inularia (fig. 4, J 


o, H), where both cephalotroch and branchiotroch remain fairly 
simple in shape. In MclicerUi (fig. 4, i, jr) both cephalotroch and 
branchiotroch are thrown into folds. Lastly, we find that in such 
forms as BrojchUmus the cephalotroch becomes first convoluted and 
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Flo. 4. — DIfljrrMins of tho Trochal I)!«k. A, Microcodon^ I!, &t(;phanoc^ro% % ine 
mouth lies in tho centre of a group of tentacles. C, hyimthetlcal Intermediate 
form between Mirrocodlan and /Vii/odfna, showing the devel^ment of a pro- 
stomial portion of tho velum. D, dorsal view of the same. £, PhVodina. F, 
dorsal view of tho same, (r, Lacinularia\ the dotted line represents the por- 
tion of the velum which has become Neparated as a special rlng-«-a cephalotroch. 
!l, dorsal view of the same. I, Melietrta ; tho dotted line represents the 
ceplialotroci) : both this and the branchiotroch have become thrown into folds. 
J, dorsal view of the same. K, BracMonun ; there is a large pvee-oral lobe 
with three ciliated regions, shown by the doited lines c, e, a discontinuous 
cepbttlotrocb. U dorsal view of the same. 

m, mouth ; p, velum ; jt>, architroch ; p\ portion of the architroch which 
tK^comes canied forwaixl to lino the prostomlM region, hut does not beconm 
separated ; c, cephalotroch. (Original.) 

then discontinuous (fig. 4, K, L, c), and further it may become so 
rcductfd .as to be rojiroscnted only by a few isolated tufts, as in 
AftpUmchna (fig. 1, I, a: and x'); in such a form as Litidia (fig. 6, c) 
the branchiotroch has vanished and the cephalotroch has become 
reduf!ed to the two small patches at the sides of the head. 

The trochal apparatus serves the Rotifera as a locomotive organ 
and to bring tho food particles to the mouth ; the cilia work so as 
to produce currents towards tlie mouth. 

Digestive System. — This consists of the following regions: — (1) 
the oral cavity ; (2) the pharynx ; (3) the oesophagus ; (4) the 
stomach ; (5) the intostine, which terminates in an anus. The 
aims is absent in one group. 

The jiharynx contains the mastax with its teeth ; the.se are 
calcareous .structures, and are known as the trophi. In a typical 
niastax (8, 9) { Rra~ 
r humus, fig. 5, a) 
tliere are a median 
anvil or incus and 
two hammer-1 iko 
portions, mallei. 

The incus consists 
of two rami (e) 
resting uiwn a cen- 
tral fulcruiii (/) ; 
each malleus con- 
sists of a handle or 
manubrium (c) and 
a head or %c7icus 
(ti), which often 
presents a comb- 
likc structure. Fig. 

6 shows some of 

of various forms : A, Brachimm ; B, 
modifications which Diglnw ,forcipata\ C, A»planchna \ V, Philodina. f, 
the npi>aratus may fulcrum, and e, e, rami, forming the incus; e, manubrium, 
exhibit. The parts uncus, forming the malleus. (After ITudson.) 

may become very slender, as in Diglena fordpata (fig. 6, ii) ; the 
mallei may bo absent, as in Asplanehna (ng. 6, c), the rami ^ing 
highly developed into curved forceps and movable one on the other ; 
or, the mannbria being absent and the fulcrum rudimentaryt the 
rami may become massive and subquadratic, as in Philodina (fig, 
5, p). All the tnio Rotifers iKissess a mastax. Ehrenberg'a group 
of the Agomphia consisted of a heterogeneous collection of forms, 
— Jchthydiuni and Chsetonoius being Gastrotriehat and CyplwnauU$ 
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u Polvvoftn lArvfc, while Eniert^Ua is probahly^a male Eotifer, and, | 
like uie otimr malee^ in a reduced conmtion. There is no reason for 
oonsideting this mastax as the homologue of either the gastric mill of 
Crustaceans on the one hand or the teeth in the Chsetopods’ pharynx | 
on the other ; it is merely homoplastic with these structuresi but has 
alined a specialised degree of development Both the phaiy^ 
and the oesophagus whi^ follows it are lined with chitin. The 
oesophagus varies in length and in some genera is absent {Philo- 
diTiade^t the stomach fmlowing immediately upon the pharynx. 
The stomach is ^nerally large ; its wall consists of a layer of very 
large ciliated cells, whicn often contain fat globules and yellowish- 
green or browj^ particles, and outside these a connective tissue 
membrane ; muscular Abrilhe have also been described. Very 
constantly a pair of glands open into the stomach, and probably 
^represent the hepato-pancreatic glands of other Invertebrates. 

Following upon the stomach tnere is a longer or shorter intestine, 
which ends in the cloaca* The intestine is lined by ciliated cells. 
In forms living in an urceolus the intestine turns round and runs 
forward, the cloaca being placed so as to debouch over the margin 
of the urceolus. The cloaca is often very large ; the nephridia and 
oviducts may open into it, and the eggs lodge there on their way 
outwards ; they are thrown out, as are the fiecal masses, by an 
eversion of the cloaca. Asplanchna, Notommata sieboldii, and cer- 
tain species of Aacomorpha, are said to be devoid of intestine or 
anus, excrementitious matters being ejected through the mouth (11). 

Nephridia, — The cmlom contains a fluid in vmich very minute 
corpuscles have been detected. There is no trace of a true vascular 
system. The nephridia (fig. 2, B. n) present a very interesting 
stage of development. They consist of a pair of tubules with an 
intracellular lumen ninning up the sides of the body, at times 
merely sinuous, at others considerably convoluted. From these 
are given off at irregular intervals short lateral branches, each of 
which terminates in a flame-cell precisely similar in structure to 
the flame-cells found in Planariaus, Trematodes, and Cestodes ; 
here as there the question whether they are open to the ccelom or 
not must remain at present undecided. At the base those tubes 
open either into a permanent bladder which communicates with the 
cioaca or into a structure xiro^nting apparently no advance in its 
development upon the contractile vacuole of a ciliate Infusorian. 

Nervous System and Sense- Orgam, — Various structures have been 
BX>ok6n of as nervous which are now acknowledged to have been 
erroneously so described (18). There is a sux^ra-oesophageal gang- 
lion which often attains considerable dimensions, and presents a 
lobed appearance (fig. 2, A and b, g). Connected with this are the 
eye -spots, which are seldom absent. Where these are most highly 
developed a lens-like structure is present, produced by a thicken- 
ing of the cuticle. In the genus Aotifer slid other forms these are 
daced upon the protrusible portion of the head, and so appear to 
mvo ditferont positions at dinerent moments. The number of eye- 
spots varies from one to twelve or more. They are usually red, red- 
dish-brown, violet, or black in colour. Other structures arc found 
which doubtless act as sense-organs. The calcar above-mentioned 
generally bears at its extremity stiff hairs which have been demon- 
strated to be in connexion with a nerve fibril. On the ventral sur- 
face of the body just below the mouth a somewhat similar structure 
is often developed — the chin. There are oesides at times special 
organs, like the two lateral organs in Microcodon (fig. 1, d, s), which 
no doubt in common with the calcar and chin have a tactile function. 

Reproductive Organs and DevelopmenU. — The Rotifera were 
formerly considered to be hermaphrodite, but, while the ovary was 
always clear and distinct, there was always some difficulty about 
the testis, and various structures were put forward as representing 
that organ. One by one, however, small or^nisms have been dis- 
covereil and described as the males of certain species of Botifors, 
until at the present time degenerated males are Known to occur in 
all the families except that of the Philodinadm, The male Rotifers 
are provided with a single circlet of cilia (a peritroch), a nerve 
ganglion, eye-spots, muscles, and nephridial tubules all in a some- 
what reduced condition, but there is usually no trace of mouth or 
stomach, the main portion of the body being occupied by the testi- 
cular sac. There is an aperture corresponding with the cloaca of the 
female, where the testis opens into tne base of an eversible penis. 
The males of Floseularia are shown in fig. 1. The male of PeeUUUm 
mira possesses rudimentary appendages. The ovary is usually a 
large gland lying beside the stomach connected with a short ovidu(;t 
which opens into the cloaca. The ova often present a reddish hue 
(Philod'ma roseola^ Brachionus ruhens)^ duo doubtless, like the red 
colour of many Crustacean ova, to the presence of tetronerythrin. 

Up to the present oar embryological knowledge of the group is 
very incomplete. Many Rotifers are known to lay winter and 
summer eggs of different character. The winter eggs are provided 
with a thick shell and probably require fertilization. Two or three 
of them are often carried about attached to the parent (Brebchionus^ 
ATo^ommoto), but they are usually laid and fall into the mud, there 
to remain till the following spring. The summer eggs are of two 
kinds, the so-called male and femiUe ova, both of which are stated 
to develop parthenogenetically. They may be carried about in 
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large numbers in the cloaca or oviduct or attached to the body of 
the parent. The female ova give rise to female and the male ova 
to male individuals. Male individuals are only formed in the 
autumn in time to fertilize the winter ova. 

Habitat and Made of Life, — The Rotifera are distri- 
buted all over the earth's surface, inhabiting both fresh 
and salt water. The greater number of species inhabit 
fresh water, occurring in pools, ditches, and streams. A 
few specie^ will appear in countless numbers in infasion.s 
of leaves, ikc., but their appearance is generally delayed 
until the putrefaction is nearly over. Species of Rotifer 
and PhUedina appear in this way. A few marine forms 
only have been described — Brachionus millleri^ B, hepta- 
tonuSf Synchasta haltica^ and others. 

A few forms are parasitic. Alhertia lives in the intestine 
of the earthworm ; a form has been described as occurring 
in the body-cavity of Synapta ; a small form was also 
observed to constantly occur in the velar and radial canals 
of the freshwater jelly-fish, Limnocodium, Notommata 
parasitica loads a parasitic existence within the hollow 
spheres of Volvox glolnitor^ sufficient oxygen being given 
off by the Volvox for its respiration. 

Many Rotifera exhibit an extraordinary power of resist- 
ing drought. Various observers have dried certain species 
upon the slide, kept them dry for a certain length of time, 
and then watched them come to life very shortly after the 
addition of a drop of water. The animal draws itself to- 
gether, so that the cuticle completely protects all the softer 
parts and prevents the animal itself from being thoroughly 
dried. This process is not without parallel in higher 
groups ; e,g,y many land snails will draw themselves far into 
the shell, and secrete a comx)let6 operculum, and can remain 
in this condition for an almost indefinite amount of time. 
The eggs are also able to withstand drying, and are pro- 
bably blown about from place to place. The Rotifera can 
bear great variations of temperature without injury. 

Since their removal from among the Protozoa various 
attempts have been made to associate the Rotifera with 
one or other large phylum of the animal kingdom 
Huxley, insisting upon the importance of the trochal disk, 
put forward the view that they were “ permanent Echina 
derm larvae," and formed the connecting link between 
the Nemertidee and the Nematoid worms. Ray Lankester 
proposed to associate them with the Ckaetopoda and 
Arthropoda in a group Appendicvlata^ the peculiarities in 
the structure of Pedalion forming the chief reason for 
such a classification There is, however, no proof that we 
thus express any genetic relationship. The well-developed 
ccelom, absence of metameric segmentation, persistence of 
the trocbal disk in varying stages of development, and the 
structure of the nephridia are all characters which point to 
the Rotifera as very near representatives of the common 
ancestors of at any rate the Mollusca^ Arthropoda^ and 
Chsetopoda, But the high development of the mastax, 
the specialized character of the lorica in many forms, the 
movable spines of Polyarthra^ the limbs of Pedalion^ and 
the lateral appendages of Asplanchna^ the existence of a 
diminutive male, the formation of two varieties of ova, all 
point to a specialization in the direction of one or other of 
the above mentioned groups. Such specialization is at 
most a slight one, and does not justify the definite associa- 
tion of the Rotifera in a single phylum with any of them. 

Classification, — The following classification has been 
recently put forward by Dr C. T. Hudson (19). 

Class ROTIFERA. 

Order I. — Bhizota. 

Fixed forms ; foot attached, transversely wrinkled, non-retractlla 
truncate. 

Fam. 1. Flosoulariadah. Floseularia^ Siephanoceros. 

Fam. 2. Melioxrtad.«. Meliccria^ Cephalosiphon, Megals^ 
trocha, JAmnias, ^cistes, Lacinularia, ConoehUus^ 
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Ordar II.— BdtfloUU. 

FomiA which swim and creep like a leech ; foot retractile^ 
jointed, telescopic, termination furcate. 

Fara. 8. Philodinai>je. PhilodincL, Rotifer, OalUdina. 

Order III.— FIo&oa. 

Forms which swim only. 

Grade A. Illoricata. 

Fam. 4. Htdatinadjib. Hydatina, Rhinopa. 

Fam. 6. Synchjetam. Synchmta, Polyarthra. 

Faro. 6. Notohmatai)/b. Notommata, Diglena., FuraularUi, 
Sca/ridium, Pleurotrocha, DiateTn/ma, 

Faro. 7. TriarthradjIS. Triarthra, 

Fam. 8. Asplakohnadsc. Aaplanchna, 

Grade B. Lorioata. 

Faro. Biiac]1jokit>.sc. liraohion%ui, Noteua, Anuraaa, Sac* 
culua* 

Fam. 10. Ptkr<»iitnadab. Pterodina, Pompholyx^ 

Fain. 11. Ku€HI.anii>>vl Mvchlania, Salpina, Diplax, Mono- 
atyla, (Jolurua, Monura, Metopodia, Stephanopa, Monocerm, 
Maatigocerca, JHnociiaria, 

Order IV. — Solrtopoda. 

Forms which swim with their ciliaiy wreath, and skip by means 
of hollow limbs witli internal locomotor muscles. 

Fam. 12. Pkdai.ionii>.sb. Pedalion, 

The above list includes only the principal (ranera. There are, 
however, a number of forms which could not ne placed in any of 
the above families. 

Aberrant Forms. 

Trochoaphsera aeqimiorialia (fig. 6, o), found by Semper in the 
Philippine Islands, closely resembles a monotrochal polychsctous 



FiQ. fl. — Vnrioiii ttbprrnnt forms. A, Bafatro eafvm (after Claiisrbdc) ; a, mastax. 
IS, JSeinon nabatiui (after CIiiiih) : m. mniith ; vd, position of tlio ai^rture of the 
vaa deforetia. C, Lindia torutnua ; a, clliiited processes at the sides of tlie head 
representlna coplinlutroch ; oe, oyc-spots. D, E, and F. Ap»ilv$ Imtifomiin 
(after Mecsnlkow). r>, adult ffinulo with expanded proboscis : w, position of 
tlie mouth ; s, lateral sense-oranns. K, young free-swlmmlng female. F, adult 
male. (), T^’ochoiphaira mr/iMtorialU (after ^mper) : m, mouth ; g, ganglion ; 
o, anus ; d, velum ; oc, cyo-sput ; c, muscles. 

larva while possessing undoubtedly Kotiforal characters. Meeznikow 
has described a remarkable form, Apailua lentiformia (fig, 0, i>, K, 
and f), the adult female of which is entirely devoid of cilia but 
possesses a sort of retractile hood ; tlio young female and the males 
are not thus modified. Olapar^d© discovered fixed to the bodies of 
timall Oli^ocheetos a curious non-ciliated form, Balairo calmis (fig. 
6, a), which has a worm -like very contractile body and a well- 
developed mastax. As montiouod above, the ciliation is reduced to 
a minimum in the curious worm-like form Lindia (fig. 6, c). Seiaon 
nehaliw (fig. 6, n), H\’i«g on the surface of Nebaliaa, which was 
deacribod originally by Grubo, is the same form as the Saccohdella 
nclmlim, which was supposed by Van Boiioden and Hesse to be a 
leech. It has boon shown by Claus to be merely an aberrant Rotifer. 

Of the curious aquatic forms Icthydium, Chmtonotua, Turhanella, 
DcLsyditis, Cep1mJutium,Chaittirat and wliich Meeznikow 

and Claparfedo included under the name Oaairoiricha, no further 
account can be given here. They are possibly allied to the Rotifera, 
but are devoid of mastax and trochal disk. 

The following are itomo of tbo morn important memolm, Ac., on ihpRotifera. 
<l) Leou won hock, TVaiw., 1701-1704. (t) Khrenborg, Die irufttiionithierchen 

af$ voltkommtua Of'ganitmm, 18.‘W. (8) M. F. Pujardin, Jttiat. JVat. de« Zoophvtea: 
Jnfu»oir§$, lB4i* (^ W. C. Williamson, *M')n Metieerta ringmsp Quart. Jour. 
Mier. SH., 1888. (5) Ph. II. Gosso, <*Oii Meliterta Hnjjwia,” Quart. Jour. Mier. 

1858. ( 6 ) T. H. Huxley, *'Oii Laeinufatda aocialU," Trans. Micr. Soe., 1858. 
(7) Fr. Leydlg, **Ueberden Ban und die eystematlsche Stelinng’der RMderthiere,*’ 
Matt./, w. ZooL, Vi,, 1854. (8) Ph, H. Qomo, Phil, Trans,, 1856, F. Cohn, Z«it. 
/. w. JRool,, vil., bu and xli. (10) Ph. H. Gowo, Phil. Trans., 1858. (11) ITitchard, 
MnftssoHa, 1861. (18, la 14) C. T. Hudson, ««On PedatUmr Quart. Jour. Mier, 
8ef., 1873, and Menthtp Miet\Jour., 1871 and 1873. (15) K. Ray tankeater, «*Oik 
Fadalionp Quart. Jour, Mier. Set., 1873. (16) F.I. Mecxnikow. ** On Apsilus lenH- 



formur ZHi. J. u.Zooh, 18T3. (17) C. Semper. "On Trp^aaphmrm, 

Zooh 
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KOTROU, Jean db (1609-1650), the greatest tragic 
poet of France before Corneille, was born on August 21, 
1609 at Dreux in Normandy, and died of the plague^it 
the same place on the 28th Juue 1650. His famly was 
of small means but of not inconsiderable station, and 
seems to have had a kind of hereditary connexion with 
the magistracy of the town of Dreux. He himself was 
“ lieutenant particulier et civil, ** a post not^easy to trans- 
late, but apparently possessing some affinity to a Scotch 
sheriffship substitute. Rotrou, however, went very early 
to Paris, and, though three years younger than Corneille, 
with whom ho was intimately acquainted, began play-writing 
before him. With few exceptions the only events recorded 
of his life are the successive appearances of his plays and 
his enrolment in the band of five poets who had the not 
very honourable or congenial duty of turning Richelieu’s 
dramatic ideas into shape. Rotrou’s own first piece, 
VIJypocondriaque, appeared when he was only seventeen. 
His second, La Hague de VOuhli, an adaptatiofi in part 
from Lope de Vega, was much better, much more sugges- 
tive, and much more characteristic. It is the first of 
several plays in which Rotrou, following or striking out 
for himself a way which did not lead to much for the time 
but which was again entered at the Romantic revival, 
endeavoured to naturalize in France the romantic comedy 
which had flourished in Spain and England instead of the 
classical tragedy of Seneca and the classical comedy of 
Terence. Corneille, as is known to readers of his early 
work, had considerable leanings in the same direction, 
and yielded but slowly and unwillingly to the pressure of 
critical opinion and the public taste. Rotrou’s brilliant 
but hasty and unequal work showed throughout marks of 
a stronger adhesion to the Spanish (it is needless to say 
that neither writer is likely to have known the English) 
model. Cleagenor et Doristee, Diane, Lea Occaawna Per* 
dues, IJ Jfeureuae Constance, pieces which succeeded each 
other very rapidly, were all in the Spanish style. Then 
the author changed his school, and, in 1632, imitated very 
closely the Menmchmi of Plautus and the Hercules (Etaem 
of Seneca. A crowd of comedies and tragi-comedies 
followed, and by the time he was twenty-eight (when 
documents exist showing the sale of two batches of them 
to the bookseller Quinet for the sum of 220 livres tour- 
nois) Rotrou had written nearly a score of plays. He 
was married in 1640, and had three children, a son and 
two daughters (none of whom, however, continued the 
name), and it seems that he went to live at Dreux. Pre- 
viously, vague and anecdotic tradition describes him as 
having led rather a wild life in Paris, and especially as 
Laving been much addicted to gambling. Among his 
pieces written before his marriage were a translation of 
the Amphitryon under the title of Les Deux Sosies, which 
was not useless to Moli^re, Antigone, which was not useless 
to Racine, and Laure Persecutee (in the opposite style to 
these classical pieces), which has much merit. These were 
followed by others until, in 1646 anci 1647, Rotrou pro- 
duced his three masterpieces, Samt Genest, a story of 
Christian martyrdom containing some amusing by-play, 
one noble speech, and a good deal of dignified action ; 
Don Bertrand de Cahrhre, a comedy of merit ; and Vm- 
cesl^, which is considered in France Lis masterpiece, and 
which in a manner kept the stage till our own times. The 
subject (in which a father, being constrained to choose 
between his duty as king and his parental affection, 
|)ardons his son for a murder he has committed, but 
immediately abdicates as feeling himself unworthy to 
reign) was taken from Francisco de Rojas ; the execution. 
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Oioogh unequal, is in parts very fina Rotrou’s death 
and its circumstances are known to many who never read 
a line of his pkys. He was in Paris when the plague 
broke out at X)reux; the mayor fled, and all was con- 
{paion. Eotrou, reversing the conduct of Montaigne in 
somewhat similar circumstances, at once went to his post, 
caught the disease, and died in a few hours. 

Rotrou’s great fertility (he has left thirty-flve collected 
plays besides others lost^ strayed, or uncollected), and 
perhaps the* uncertainty of dramatic plan shown by his 
hesitation almost to the last between the classical and 
• the romantic style, have injured his work. He has no 
thoroughly good play, hardly one thoroughly good act. 
But his situations are often pathetic and noble, and as a 
tragic poet properly so called he is at his best almost the 
equal of Corneille and perhaps the superior of Racine. 
His single lines and single phrases have a brilliancy and 
force not to be found in Frencli drama between Corneille 
and Hugo. 

A complete edition of Uotrou was edited in five volumes by 
Viollet le Due in 1820. In 1882 M. de Uouchaud published a 
haudsome edition of six plays — Saint Oeneat^ Venceala8,D(m Bertraiui 
de (JaMret Atitigone^ Ilereule Mourant^ and Cosroca^ — the latter 
Kotrou’s lost pluy and a remarkable oue. Venceslas and Saint 
Geneat are also to be found in tlie G}ief»~d! mnvrc Tragiquea of the 
Collection Didot. 

ROTTERDAM, a city of the Netherlands in the pro- 
vince of South Holland, situated in 51“ 55 ' 19" N. lat. 
and 4“ 29' 7" E. long., on the right bank of the Nieuwe 
Maas at the point whore it is joined by the Rotte, a small 



1. Oroote Mtarkt and Statue of Eraamua. { S. Post OlHce. 

9. Bourse. I 4. Boymana Museum. 

stream rising near Moerkapelle. By rail it is 14^ miles 
south-east of The Hague and 44J south of Amsterdam. 
As defined by its 17th-century fortifications the town was 
an isosceles triangle with a base of 1^ miles along the 
river, but in modern times it has spread out in all direc- 
tions beyond the limits of its own commune (which was 
increased in 1869 by the island of Fijenoord and part of 
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the south bank of the river) into those of Delfshaven, 
Kralingen, and Hillegersborg. A huge dyko on which 
stands Hoog Straat or High Street divides the triangular 
portion into nearly equal i>arts— the inner and the outer 
town j and the latter is cut up into a series of peninsulas 
and islands by the admirable system of harbours to which 
Rotterdam owes so much of its prosperity. The central 
part of the river frontage is lined by a broad quay called the 
Boompjes from the trees with which it is jdanted. From 
the apex of the triangle the town is bisected by a great 
railway viaduct (erected about 1870, and mainly con- 
stracted of iron), which is continued across the river to 
Fijenoord and the south bank by a bridge on a similarly 
grand scale, the line being the Great Southern Railway 
which connects Belgium and Holland and crosses the 
Hollandsch Diep by the Moerdijk bridge. Parallel with 



the railway bridge the municipality, in 1873, built a road- 
bridge, and apart from their ordinary function these con- 
structions have proved a sufficient l:>arrier to prevent the 
ice-blocks of the upper part of the river from descending 
so as to interfere with the seaward navigation. Tram- 
ways, introduced in 1880, are being gradually extended 
to various suburbs. While some nine or ten Protestant 
sects, the Roman Catholics, the Old Roman Catholics, 
and the Jews are all represented in Rotterdam, none ol 
the ecclesiastical buildings are of primary architectural 
interest. The Groote Kerk or Laurenskerk is a Gothic' 
brick structure of the fifteenth century with a tower 297 
feet high ; it has a fine rood screen and an excellent 
organ, and contains the monuments of Lambert Hendriks- 
zoon, Egbert Meeuweszoon Kortenaar, Witte Corneliszoon 
de Witt, Johan van Brakel, Johan van Liefde, and otliei* 
Dutch naval heroes. Among the more conspicuous secular 
buildings are the Boymans Museum, the town-house 
(restored in 1823-1827), the exchange (1723), the Delft 
Gate (1766), the court-house, the post and telegraph office 
(1875), the corn exchange, the seamen’s home (1855), the 
hospital (1846), and the theatres. The Boymans Museum 
is mainly a picture gallery, which became the proi)erty of 
the town in 1847. When the building, originally erected 
in 1662-63 as the assembly house of Schieland, was 
burned down in 1864, most of the pictures perished, but 
the museum was restored by 1867, and the collection, 
steadily recruited, is again rich in the works of Dutch 
artists. The ground floor also contains the city archives 
and the city library. The maritime museum, established 
in 1874 by the Yacht Club, is a remarkable collection of 
ship models, and the Society of Experimental Philosophy 
has a considerable collection of instruments, books, and 
specimens. At the north-west corner of the town an area 
of several acres is occupied by the zoological garden, which 
dates from 1857. Besides the Erasmus Gymnasium the 
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educational institutions comprise an academy of art and 
technical science, a naval school, an industrial school, a 
deaf and dumb asylum, ifec. In the Groote Markt (to 
the south of the Hoog Straat) stands the bronze statue of 
Erasmus (Qewifc Gerrits), erected by his fellow-citizens in 
(662 ; and his birth-house, now a tavern in Wyde Kerk- 
straat, is distinguished by a Latin inscription. The 
statue by Grefs of Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp (1762- 
1834), a great Dutch statesman, gives his name to the 
Hogendorpsplein, formerly Boymansplein, behind the 
museum ; in the ** Park,” which extends west along the 
bank of the Maas, is a marble statue by Strack^e of Hen- 
drik Ibllens, the Dutch jK)et ; and the Nieuwmarkt is 
adorned with a fountain in memory of the jubilee (1863) 
of the restoration of Dutch independence (1813). Exten- 
sive works for supplying the town with filtered water were 
constructed between 1870 and 1875, the water in the 
river and canals being rendered unwholesome by the 
sewerage, the treatment of which naturally presents great 
difficulties in a city lying in great part below high-water 
level. The most imi>ortant industrial establishment is 
that of the Netherlands Steamboat Company, who are ship- 
owners, shipbuilders, and engineers ; there are also exten- 
sive sugar-refineries and a great variety of smaller factories 
for the production of lead, iron, and copper wares, white 
lead, varnishes, tobacco and cigars, beer and vinegar, 
chocolate and confectionery, <fec. Rotterdam is, however, 
not so much a manufacturing as a commercial city, and 
its commercial progress has been very striking since the 
middle of the century. While in 1846 it had only 
321,764 tons out of the total of 1,024,705 tons which 
then represented the export trade of the Netherlands, in 
1883 it had 1,940,026 tons out of a total of 3,953,009 
tons. In 1850 it had only 27*9 per cent, of the outgoing 
vessels, and 35*77 per cent, of the tonnage; by 1870 
it had 35*60 per cent, of the vessels and 50*37 of the 
tonnage, and by 1883 43*75 per cent, of the vessels, 
and 49*08 of the tonnage. Rotterdam has thus become 
what Amsterdam formerly was — the principal port in 
the country. For steamers it is now, since the opening 
of the new waterway through the Hoek van Holland in 
1872, only two hours distant from the sea, and the channel 
is deep enough for vessels drawing 22 feet of water.^ 
From 4471 vessels with a register tonnage of 1,688,700 
tons in 1873, the shipping clearing from the Netherlands 
by the new waterway had increased by 1884 to 8177 i 
vessels with register tonnage of 4,382,100 tons. Up- 
wards of 18,000 emigrants loft Europe by Rotterdam in 
1881. Besides its maritime trade Rotterdam commands 
a most extensive river traffic, not only with the towns 
of the Netherlands, but with those of Belgium and Ger- 
many. With Germany alone its Rhine traffic amounted 
in 1883 to 1,706,587 tons, against 2,021,644 for all the 
other ports of the Netherlands. On January 1, 1885, 
Rotterdam owned 43 sailing vessels and 50 steam-ships 
with a unit ed ag gregate burden of 99,018 tons. Owing 

1 Previously the only direct way to the «ea was by the BriMUo 
(Brill) Channel, where in 1866 the fairway ha<l gradually diminished 
in depth to 6 feet at low water and 11 or 12 feet at high water. In 
1866 the works for the new waterway wore commenced, and by 
Novemlier 1868 the canal from the Scheur (or northern arm of the 
Maas) across the Hoek had l)een dug. The seaward piers were com- 
pleted to the originally proposed length of (together) 2800 metres, 
but in 1874 they were prolonged to a total of 4300 metres, thus 
jutting out into the sea for more than a mile. Contraty to exjwcta- 
tions the scour was not strong enough to whlen the fairway; and 
works for this purpose were commenced in 1877, and at a later period 
the width of 900 metres between the piers was reduced to 700 metres 
by constructing an inner pier north of the south pier. The whole 
work has cost tipwards of 23,000,000 guilders (£1,760,000)-— 16 J 
millions expanded up to 1879, and 7f between 1881 and 1884. With 
the exception of a contribution of not more than 8,000,000 from the 
city of Rotterdam, tb« entire sum has been paid by the state. 
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to the great increase of navigation and commerce the 
berthing accommodation of the ^rt frequently proves too 
small, though by the works at Fijenoord the length of the 
quays has of late years been extended by about 8000 
metres. This island, two-thirds of which was purchased 
by the town in 1591 and the remaining third in 1658, 
was dyked in 1795, and became the ceat of a building 
which has been in succession a pest-house, a military 
hospital, a naval college, and a private industrial school. 
The Netherlands Steamboat (ZJorapany establisHcd its work- 
shops there in 1826 ; and in 1873 the Rotterdam Trading 
Company began to construct the harbours and warehouses 
which have been purchased by the city. The population 
of the commune of Rotterdam, which did not much exceed 
20,000 in 1632, was 53,212 in 1796, 72,294 in 1830, 
88,812 in 1850, 105,858 in 1860, 132,054 in 1876, and 
148,102 in 1879-80. In 1870 the city contained 
111,256 inhabitants, the suburbs 3341, and the ships 
2478, and in 1884 the total, exclusive of the shipping, 
was 169,477. 

Rotterdam probably owes its origin to the castles of Weua and 
Bulgorstein, of which the former was laid in ruins by the Hoek 
imrty in 1426. In 1299 Count John L granted the * * good j>eople 
of Rotterdam" the same rights as the burghers of Beverwijfc, and 
freedom from toll in all his lands. In 1697 a sixth extension of the 
town’s area took place, and a seventh followed in 1609. Francis 
of Brederode seizetf the place in 1488, but bad to surrender it to the 
emperor Maximilian in 1489. The Spaniards M*ere in possession 
from April 9th to July 31st 1672, having gained entrance partly by 
treachery and partly by force (sec Motley, Dutch Jicpuhlict ii.). It 
was at a meeting of the states hold at Rotterdam in June 1574 
that the relief of Leyden was determined on, though it was not 
till 1680 that the town obtained a vote in the assembly. 

ROUBAIX, a manufacturing town of France, the 
second in population in the department of Nord, lies to the 
north-east of Lille on the Ghent Railway and on the 
canal connecting the lower Deule with Scheldt by the 
Marq and Espierre. Several tramway lines traverse the 
town and connect it with various manufacturing centres in 
the neighbourhood. The population of Roubaix, which in 
1881 was 79,700 (the commune 91,757), is almost entirely 
manufacturing, and the trading firms of the town gave 
employment besides to an equally large number of hands 
in the vicinity. The weaving establishments number 300 
(250 for woollen or woollen and cotton goods), the leading 
products being fancy and figured stuffs for waistcoats, 
trousers, overcoats, and dresses, velvet, barege, Orleans, 
furniture coverings, and the like. The yearly production 
is estimated at X6, 000, 000, but the annual turnover ex- 
ceeds jS8,000,000, if all the industries of the place are 
taken into account. These include 70 wool-spinning mills, 
12 cotton mills, silk-works, wool-combing establishments, 
carpet manufactories, dye-houses, soap-works, machine- 
works, and foundries. Roubaix possesses several interest- 
ing churches, a library and art museum, a most interesting 
museum of local industries, communal schools of art and 
music, an industrial school for weaving, founded in 1867, 
a chamber of commerce dating from 1871, a chamber of 
arts and manufactures, a board of prud’homracs, and an 
agricultural and horticultural society. 

The prosperity of Roubaix has its origin in the first factory 
franchise, granted in 1469 by Charles the Bold to Peter of Ron- 
baix, a descendant of tlie royal liouso of Britanny ; but the great 
dovolopnieiit of the manufacturing industries of the town and the 
growth of ite population date from tho French Revolution. The 
population, which in 1804 was only 8700, had riseii in 1861 to 
40,274, in 1866 to 65,091, and in 1876 to 83,000. 

ROUBILIAC, Louis FRANgois (1695-1762), an able 
French sculptor. Born at Lyons in 1695, he became a 
pupil of Balthasar of Dresden and of N. Coustou. About 
the year 1720 he settled in London, and soon became the 
most popular sculptor of the time in England, quite super- 
seding the established success of the FJemish Rysbraeck. 
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He died on January XI, 1762, and was buried in the church 
of St Martin-in*the-Fields. Roubiliac was very largely 
employed for portrait statues and busts, and especially for 
sepulchral monuments in Westminster Abbey and else- 
where. His chief works in the abbey are the monuments 
of Handel, Admiral Warren, Marshal Wade, Mrs Night- 
ingale, and the duke of Argyll, the last of these being the 
first work which established Roubiliac’s fame as a sculptor. 
The statues of Heorge I., Sir Isaac Newton, and the duke 
of Somerset at Cambridge, and of George II. in Golden 
Square, London, were also his work, as well as many other 
• important pieces of portrait sculpture. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, possesses a series of busts of distinguished 
members of the college by him. 

Roubiliac possessed much skill in portraiture, and was 
technically a real master of his art, but unhappily he lived 
at a time when it had reached a very low ebb. His 
figures are uneasy, devoid of dignity and sculpturesque 
breadth, and his draperies are treated in a manner more 
suited to painting than sculpture. His excessive striving 
after dramatic effect takes away from that repose of atti- 
tude which is so necessary for a portrait in marble. His 
most celebrated work, the Nightingale monument, in the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey, a marvel of 
technical skil4 is only saved from being ludicrous by its 
ghastly hideousness. On this the dying wife is represented 
as sinking in the arms of her husband, who in vain strives 
to ward off a dart which Death is aiming at her. The 
lower part of the monument, on which the two portrait 
figures stand, is shaped like a tomb, out of the opening 
door of which Death, as a half-veiled skeleton, is bursting 
forth. Wonderful patience and anatomical realism are 
lavished on the marble bones of this hideous figure, and 
the whole of the grim conception is carried out with much 
skill, but in the worst possible taste. The statue of 
Handel in the south transept is well modelled, but the 
attitude is affected and the face void of any real expres- 
sion. It is a striking proof of the degraded taste of the age 
that these painful works when first set up were enthusi- 
.astically admired. 

ROUGHER, Jean Antoine (1745-1794), a French 
poet, to whom a melancholy fate and some descriptive 
verso equal to anything written during at least three- 
quarters of a century by any of his countrymen except 
Andr6 Chenier, gave some reputation, was born on 
February 17, 1745 at Montpellier, and perished by the 
guillotine at Paris on July 25, 1794. He wrote an 
•opithalamium on Louis XV 1. and Marie Antoinette, gained 
the favour of Turgot, and obtained a salt-tax collector- 
ship. His main poem was entitled Les MoU) it appeared 
in 1779, was praised in MS., damned in print, and restored 
to a just appreciation by the students of literature of the 
present century. It has the drawbacks of merely didactic- 
descriptive poetry on the great scale, but much grace 
and spirit in parts. Roucher was by no means anti- 
revolutionary, but ill-luck and perhaps his unpopular em- 
ployment made him a victim of the Revolution. He lay 
in prison for nearly a year before his death, and went to 
it on the same tumbril with Chdnier. The malicious wit 
of Rivard’s mot on the ill-success of Les Mois, “ C’est le 
plus beau naufrage du si6cle,” is not intelligible unless it 
is said tha^j one of the most elaborate passages describes a 
shipwreck. 

ROUEN, a city of France, the ancient capital of 
Normandy, and now the administrative centre of the 
department of Seine Infdrieure, the seat of an arch- 
bishopric and a court of appeal, and the headquarters of 
the third corps d’armde, stands on a level site on the 
right bank of the Seine in 49* 26' N. lat. and V 6' E. 
long, at the point where it is joined by the Aubette and 
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the small Riviere de Robec ; it has also crept some dis- 
tance up the hills which enclose the valley on the right, 
and has an extension on the plain on the left bank. The 
faubourgs by which it is surrounded are, reckoning from 
the east, Martainville (on the left bank of the Robec), 8t 
Hilaire, Beauvoisine, Bouvreuil, and Cauchoise ; and the 
portion which lies on the left bank of the Seine is known 
as the Faubourg St Sever. Between the old town and 
the faubourgs runs a lino of boulevards. Communication 
between the two banks of the river is maintained by ferry 
boats and by two bridges ; the upper bridge, a stone struc 
ture, is divided into two parts by the Lacroix island and 
decorated by a statue of Corneille ; the lower is an iron 
suspension bridge which opens in the middle to let masted 
vessels pass. The railway from Havre to Paris crosses 
the Seine a little above Rouen, and having passed by a 
tunnel under the higher quarters of the city reaches a 
station on the north at a distance of 87 miles from Paris 
and 55 from Havre. Another station at Martainville is the 
terminus of the line from Rouen to Amiens ; and at KSt 
Sever are those of the lines to Paris and to Orleans by 
Elbeuf. Since about 1860 wide streets have been driven 
through the old town, and tramway lines now traverse the 
whole city and its environs. Rouen, w^hich is 78 miles 
from the sea, stands fourth in the list of French ports, 
coming next to Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux. Em- 
bankments constructed along the lower Seine have forced 
the river to deepen its own channel, and the land thus 
reclaimed has more than repaid the expenses incurred. The 
port is now accessible to vessels drawing 21 feet of water, 
and by means of easy dredgings this will be increased to from 
25 feet to 28 according to the tide. The expansion of the 
traffic as the improvements have advanced is shown by the 
following returns: whereas in 1856 the number of vessels 
entered and cleared was 6220, with an aggregate burden 
of 570,314 tons, the corresponding figures were 4511 and 
748,076 in 1876, and 5189 and 1,438,055 in 1880. What 
is now wanted is an increased amount of quay accom- 
modation, the old line of quays scarcely exceeding 1 mile 
in length. The building of new quays and repairing-docks 
for large vessels is in active progress ; the port is being 
dredged and deepened; and schemes are under considera- 
tion for a slip, a petroleum dock, and corn elevators.^ 
Rouen has regular steamboat communication with Bor- 
deaux, Spain, Algeria, London, Hull, Goole, Plymoutli, 
Bristol, and Canada. A sunken chain allows boats to bo 
towed up to Paris and beyond. 

The population of the six cantons of Rouen in 1881 
was 105,906, but if the suburbs are included the figure 
may be stated at about 150,000. 

The imports landed at Rouen include cottons, wheat, 
maize, and petroleum from America , coal and iron from 
England , marble, oils, wines, and dried fruits from Italy ; 
wines, wools, ores, and metals from Spain ; grain and 
wool from the Black Sea ; grapes from the Levant ; rice 
from India ; coffee from the French colonies ; oil seeds, 
timber, dye woods, foreign textile fabrics, Dutch cheese, 
<fec. The articles of export comprise grain, table fruits, 
oil-seeds and oilcake, sugar, olive oil, palm oil, timber, 
hemp, linen, and wool, marble, granite, hewm stone, 
plaster and building materials, sulphur, coal, pig-iron, 
steel, copper, lead, zinc, salt, dyestuffs and other chemical 
products, wines, brandy, ciders, earthenware and glass- 
ware, machinery, packing-paper, dl:c. 

Cotton snimiing and weaving are carried on in the town, and 
e8i>ecially tno manufacture of rouenneries (cotton fabrics woven with 
dyed yarn). In this connexion tho department of Sci?ie inferieure 
gives employment to 200,000 workmen, most of tliem in Koiicn anu 

^ See Be Coene, Congrta de V Association Fran^aise pour Tavance- 
ment des sciences, Rouen, 1883. 
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iti» ne%ht>ourhood, and makea uae of 80,000 tona of cotton annually. France by Philip Augi^tua in 1204 did no damage to the proaperity 
In 1876 there were in the hU>uen district 1,099,261 spindles of Eouen, although its inhabitants submitted to their n^ maater 
engaged in cotton-spinning, and 9261 power-looma Handdoom only after a aiege of nearly three months. To this period .belong, 
weaving is proaeonted (mainly in the country districts) by 18,000 if not the commencement, at least the ranid erection of thenjost 
workmen. In the rtmenncrie department 190 manufacture! a were im^iortant building in the town, the catliedial of Notre mine, 
engaged, producing annually to tlio value of £2,400,000. In the Whose vast pile, erected between 1200 and 1220 by an architect 

manufacture of printed cotton and woollen goods 22 establishments called Ingelmm or Enguerrand, underwent so many altera^oim, 

and 6000 workmen are employed. The annual production of restorations, and extensions that it took its final ioiin only ni 
printed calico amounts to 1,000,000 pieces, each 105 metres (about the 16th ctmtury. It is in plan a Latin cross 427 feet in length, 
115 Yards) long ; 22 establishments with 700 w*orkmen are devoted with aisles completely surrounding it and giving access to the 
to the dyeing of cotton cloth, and 82 establishments with 1200 three great chapels of the choir. The west facade and those of the 
workmen to the dyeing of cotton thread, the industry being specially transept are of extreme richness. Each was surmc^uted by two 
favoured by the quality of the water of lloueii. There ore also 3 towers, of which only one — the Butter Tower (Tour de Bourre) — 
soap works, 7 chemical w’orks, matiufacturing soda, vitriol, and was completed. The westoni facade, frequently enlarged, embel- 
dyestuH's, and 10 iron foundries. Kngtiicering works manufacture lished, or restored from its first construction to the present time, has • 
steam-engines, spinnlng-machiucs, uiid weavitigdooms, agricultural two cl tanning side doorw'aysof the close of the 12th century, a great 
tnachines, sewing-mHciiincH, &c. , which are sold throughout France central doorw-ay, a rose window, and countless arcades and Gothic 
and exported to other countricfs to a total value of £300,000. pinnacles and tuiTetis of the close of the 16th and the beginning of 

There is an estiiblishiiietit at Deville fttr reiiuifig copper and muiiit- the 16th century. The width of the front is increased by the pro- 

facturing copper pipes. Other works at Hfjuen are distilleries, oil jection of the two towers: that on the left hand, the Tour Saint* 
mills, bl(*achericH and cloth-dressing establishments, tanneries, and Kotiniiii, wus commenced about 1200, and raised to a greater height 
ship-building yanls. Tlie town is also famous for its confectionery, in 1465-1477 ; that on the right hand, the finer, has a height of 260 
especially micrett de jtoinnie. Among the publi»‘ institutions arc feet, and takes its name of iTutter Tow'er from the fact that it was 
extensive poorhouscH (1800 IkhIs in the hospice gibieral), several erected between 1485 and 1607 by means of the moneys paid by 
theatres, a public librar3' (118,000 volumes and 2.500 M8S.), athco- the faithful for perm ission to eat butter in Lent. On tlie north 
logical iaculty, a preparatory 
school of medicine and ]i]mr- 
macy, a presparatory school 
for higher iiistruciioii in 
science and literature, and 
schools of agriculture, botany, 
and forestry, painting and 
iirawiiig Hcbools, Ac. Be.<<iib .H 
the Grand (^ours, which nnis 
along tbo bunk of the Heine 
above the town and is lined 
with mngiiiiiccnt elms, tlie 
public promimades conijirise 
the Cours Uoieldiou, with the 
(jomposor's statue, the Sol for- 
iiio garden in llie heart of the 
town, and tlie butunical gar- 
dens at St Sever. (O. ME.) 

Ifistirrjj. — Hatuma or Uatu- 
niacos, the original naim^ of 
Rouen, was niodihed by the 
Homans into Uotomagus, and 
by the writers of mediieval 
Latin into Ho<lomum, of whicii 
llie present name is a corrup- 
tion. Uiuler Ciesiir and the 
early emperors the town w’aa 
the capital of tlie Voliocaa* 
siaiis, a people of Hocoiulary 
rank, and it did not attain tn 
any eminence till it was made 
the centre of Lugdunciisi^ 

Secuada at tlie close of the 
3d century, and n litilt 
later the see of an arch* 
bisliop. Uoucii was largr 
indebted to its first bishojis 

from St Mcllu, the apostle of tlie region, wdio fiourished alxmt side of the cathedral oi*o various accessory buildings dating frons 
260, to St liemigius, who died in 772. Ten or twelve of the Middle Ages, and the Booksellers* Portal, corresponding to the 
those prelates have the title of saints ; they built in their city Portail de la Caloude in the south transept. Both portals are 
many churches, and their tombs became in turn the origin of new adorned with statues, and both, as well as the towers wuich flank 
sauctuitries, so that Uoucii w'as already, at that early period, wdiat them, date from the reigns of St Louis and Philip the Fair. Above 
it has remained to the present time, and in spite of its jHilitical the transept rises tlie central tower, which was rebuilt in the 
c?:arttctor — u religious city full of ecclosiustical monuments. From 16th and 16th centuries, and had before its destruction by fire in 
this period there has been i»re»ervcd the |)rocious crypt of St 1822 a height of 430 feet. The iron spire added in 1876, though 
Oervttis, which contains the tomb of the second bishop ot Rouen, unfortunately much too slender, has raised it to a height of 486 
St Avitian. Under Louis “ b? Dobonnairo” and his successors feet, and thus made it the highest erection in Europe after the 
Normans several time.H sacked the city, hut the conversion of spires of Cologne cathedml, While more harmonious in its stylo 
Hollo in 912 imudo lloueii the capital of Normandy, and raised tliaii the exterior, the interior of Notre Dame de Kouen presents 
it to a greater ilegreo of prosperity than ever. The first Norman nothing |>eculiar in its architecture, with the exception of the falso^ 
kings of England rather neglected Hmien in favour first of Caen gallery along the nave with passages running round the pillars; 
and afterwards of Poitiers, Le Mans, or Angers ; but the monus- out the artistic curiosities are numerous and varied. In the choir 
terios, the local trade and iiiaiiiifactures, and the commuuul may be noted a fine series of 13th-century stained-glass windows, 
organisation, which the j»ooplo of Houon had exacted from their cArved stalls of the 15th century, the tombs of the English kings 
sovereigns in 1145, nmintaiiied a most flourishtug state of afiairs, Henry II. and Hichartl I., that of Bishop Muurillo, who built the 
iiidiciitod by the rebuilding of several sumptuous churches, and lar^r part of the present structure, an elegant Gothic staircase, 
notably of the giXMit abboy^ which had bo<m erected in the 5th and various tombs of archbishops and nobles, 
century by St Victrix, and afterwards took the name of St Oucii Philip Augustus built a castle at Rouen, but it was rather a 
from the bishop whoso tomb it contained. Of this rostora- for^ss than a palace, and the kings of France never tmted it as a 
tion there remains in the prosent building a small apse of two residence; a round keep called Joan of Arc's Towner still stands. On 
stories, the only Norman fragment of any importance preserved by the other hand, nothing remains of the castle erected by Henry V. 
tlie ancient capital of Normandy. The union of this province to of England when ho took possession of Rouen in 1418 after a aan- 
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guiiiftry ; he proposed making it one of his Continratal real- I 
aences, but it was neyer completed. It was in Plalip Auguatns's 
castle that Joan of Arc was imprisoned and tried, and one of the 
public squares was the place where she was burned alive in 1431. 
Worn that year began a series of attempts on the part of the French 
• to recapture the town., Ricardville in 1432 and Xaintrailles in 1486 
failed in spite of the secret connivance of the inhabitants. In 1449 
a stronger and better-planned expedition was successful, and Somer- 
set, the English commander, was obliged, in order to secure an 
honourable capitulation, to surrender the principal fortified places 
in Normandy. The English rule, though badly supported by the 
citizens, hall not been without its influence on the prosperity of 
Rouen. It was then that the present church of St Ouen was con- 
« tinned and almost completed; the foundation was laid in 1311, 
but the choir alone had^een constructed in the 14th century. In 
spite of the juxtaposition of the second and third or ** radiant" and 
** flamboyant" styles of Gothic, the building taken altogether pre- 
sents in its general lines the most perfect unity — a unity which even 
the modern addition of a fa^de with two bell towers has failed to 
mar, though no regard was had to the original plans. St Ouen is 
the largest church erected in Franco during the War of the Hundred 
Years ; in length (450 feet) it exceeds the cathedral. The central 
tower, not unlike the Butter Tower, with which it is contemporary, 
is 265 foot high ; the two new towers with thoir s]nres are some- 
what lower. A|vart from its enormous dimensions and the richness 
of its southern portal, St Ouen has nothing that need long de- 
tain the visitor ; its style is cold and formal ; the interior, bare 
and stripped of its ancient stained glass, was further despoiled in 
1562 and in 1701 of its artistic treasures and of almost all its old 
clmrch-furniturc. The organ dates from 1630, and the rather 
handsome roodscrcen from the 1 8th century. The close of the 15th 
century and the first half of the 16th — the reigns of Charles 
VIII., Louis XII., Francis I., and Henry II., and the episcopates 
of Cardinal Estouttevilhs (1453-1483), Cardinal Georges a’AniDoiso 
(1404-1510), and his nephew of the same name (1511-50) — rendered 
Rouen for nearly a hundred 3 ’cars the metropolis of art and taste 
in Franco ; and it was one of the first towns where the splendours 
of the Renaissance hurst forth. At this time the cliurch of St 
Macloii was erected, a building that can hardly be brought into 
comparison with the cathedral and St Ouen, but is justly cele- 
brated for the value and variety of its artistic treasui'es, sucli as 
the carved work of the principal doors, partly executed by Jean 
Goujon, the beautiful stained glass, and an organ-loft reached by 
an open-work staircase. The spire, 285 foot high, is a structure 
of the present century, llosido the church is the old parish 
cemetery, called the Altre of Saint Maclou, sunounded by charming 
Renaissance galleries and famous for its dan^ macabre formed by a 
series of sculptured groups. Other churches of the same period — St 
Godard, St ratricc, St Vincent — are no less interesting from the pro- 
fusion of their architectural details than I’rom their magnificent 16th- 
centuvy stained-glass windows. There are two glass windows in St 
Godard, and a regular collection in St Patrice ; but the latter, though 
the most famous, are in the eyes of connoisseurs of less worth than 
the stained glass in St Vincent, due to two incomparable artists of 
Beauvais, Engrand and .lean Le Prince, — the two principal subjects 
treated by them being the Gifts of Merc^^ and the Glorification of 
the Virgin. St Godard contains, besides, old frescos worthy of 
note. The church of St Laurent, no longer used for worship, and 
the tower of St Andrd are lioth of 16th-century origin. At the same 
period the cathedral received great embellishments, the central fl^cho 
was erected, and the portals were decorated with new sculptures. 
Georges d*Amboise, the virtuous minister of Louis XII., chose the 
chapel of the Virgin for his place of burial ; he caused hia mausoleum, 
constructed after the plans of the architect Roland le lloux, to bo 
composed entirely of marble, as well as his statue, which he ordered 
from .lean Goujon. Georgs d’Amboise the second was, according 
to his desire, interred in his uncle’s tomb, but his statue is of much 
less value. Near this tomb are two others erected for the lords of 
Br<^z4 ; both are veiy remarkable ; the oldest belongs to thv Gothic 
style ; the other, the tomb of Diana of Poitiers’s husband, is a 
Hcnaissance structure of the time of Henry II., but, contrary to 
what was long believed, contains iiotliiug nom the hand of Jean 
Goi^on. (Juder Louis XII. the archbishops of Rouen also rebuilt 
their pahice at the side of the cathedra] ; but in spite of tlie rich- 
ness of its architecture this lordly mansion cannot compete with 
the “palace of justice" begun in the same year, 1499, when the 
exchequer of Normandy, which had been established at Rouen in 
1302, was eracted into a jHirlemcnif though the title was not adopted 
till 1615. This sumptuous building is in the Gothic style; but 
the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde, which dates from the time of Francis 
I., is undisguisedly of the Renaissance, and is justly celebrated 
for its has-rcliefs, the subjects of whicn are borrowed from two 
^ite different orders of things — the allegories from Petrarch’s 
Triumphs, and the interview of the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
between Henry VIII. and Francis 1. Many other secular Renau:- 
sauce building in Rouen bear witness to the great commercial 
prosperity of its citizens and to their keen appreciation of the 
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arts numerous private houses in stone and especially in wood ; 
the gate of the great clock ; and a unique structure, the “ fierte" 
of St Romain, a sort of pulpit from which every year a person 
condemned to death raised before the people the shrine or fierte 
{fereti^m) of St Rom n in, and then received pardon and liberty. 

This splendour of the arts began to <lecIino during the wars of 
religion ; in 1662 the town was sacked by the Protestants, which 
did not prevent the I^gue from obtaining so finii a footing there 
that Henrv IV., after having vainly besieged it, did not obtain 
entrance till long after liis abjuration. To tlio 18th ecntnry belong 
the exebango and the claustral buildings of the abbey of St Ouen, 
transformo(Y into an h6tel do ville. Much more impui tant works 
have been executed in recent times, but in great part at the expense 
of the historic and picturesque features of the town. On the otlier 
hand, handsome structures of various kinds have been erected in 
the iutorftsts of public utility or embellishment— churches, civil 
and military establishments, fountains, statues, &c. ; and many old 
buildings have been carefully restored or completed. Rouen, more* 
over, has recently boon provided with museums of antiquities, of 
fine arts, of ceramic art, of natural history, ami of industry, — tho 
first two being very important. During the Franco German War 
the city was occupied by tho invaders from 5tb Decembev 1870 to 
22d July 1871, and bad to submit to heavy requisitions. A)nong 
the famous n»eii born at Rouen are the brotbers Corneille, Fon- 
tenello, the journalists Armand Carrel and I)c Villeniessant, the 
composer Boieldicu, the painters Jouvenet, Rcstout, and Ginicault, 
the architect Blondel, I)u1ong the physicist, and La Salic the 
American explorer. (A. S.-P.) 

ROUGE. This name is applied to various colouring 
substances of a brilliant carmine tint, especially when used 
as cosmetics. The least harmful of these preparations are 
such as have for their basis cartbamine, obtained from tbe 
safflower {CartJuimvs tinctoriua), Tho Chinese prci)aro a 
rouge, said to be from safflower, which, spread on the cards 
on which it is sold, has a brilliant metallic green lustre, but 
when moistened and applied to tbe skin assumes a delicate 
carmine tint. Jeweller’s rouge for polishing gold and silver 
plate is a fine red oxide of iron prepared by calcination 
from sulphate of iron (green vitriol). 

ROUGET DE LISLE, Claude Joseph (1760-1836), 
on© of the most noteworthy of those authors whom a 
single short piece of work has made famous, was born on 
10th May 1760, at Lons-le-Baunier, Mo entered the 
army as an engineer and attained the rank of captain. 
He wrote complimentary verses pretty early, and appears 
to have been a good musician. The song which has immor- 
talized him, the Marseillaue, was composed at Strasburg, 
wliere Rouget de Lisle was quartered in April 1792, and 
he is said to have composed botli the words and the music 
in a fit of patriotic excitement after a public dinner. The 
piece was at first called Chant de Varm^e du Rhin, and only 
received its name of MarHnllaise from its adoption by the 
Proven 9 al volunteers whom IWbaroux introduced into 
Paris, and who were prominent in the storming of the 
Tuileries. The author himself was unfavourably affected 
by that very event. He was a moderate republican, and 
was cashiered and thrown into prison; but the counter- 
revolution set him at liberty. Little is recorded of his 
later years, and he received no pension or other mark of 
favour till tho accession of Louis Pliilippe. He died at 
Choisy on the 26th June 1836. 

Tho MarsciUaisc (of whicli as usually givcui six-sevenths only 
are Rouget’s) is so well known that no ehioorato criticism of it is 
necessary. Tho extraordinarily stirring character of the air and 
its ingonioiis adaptation to the words serve to disguise the alternate 
poverty and bombast of the words IhcmHelves. As ])Oi5tTy the 
sixth stanza alone has much merit Rouget de Lisle wrote a few 
other songs of the same kind, and sot a good many of others’ w riting 
to music. He also produced a play or two and some translations. 
But his chief literary monument is a slender ami rather rare little 
volume entitled Esaais cn Fers ct en Prose (Paris, 1796). This 
contains the Marseillaise, n prose talc of tho sentimental kind 
called Adelaide et ^ fan ville, and a collection of occasional poems 
of various styles and dates, from which the autlior’s poetic faculty 
can be fairly judged. It is humble enough. Koiig(;t was a mere 
follower of stanoard models, imitating hy turns J. R Rousseau, 
La Fontaine, and Voltaire, and exaggerating the artificial language 
of his time. In Tom ct Lucy, which turns on a romantic story of 
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America, he haa contrived without in the 
learn knowing it to make a )’>athetic subject atipremely ludicrous. 
But he deems to have been a very well meaning and harmleee 
person, and he had one moment of remarkable inspiration. 

BOULER8, or Roubselakue, a town of Belgium, in 
the province of West Flanders, on the Mandelbeke, a 
tributary of the Lys, 22 J miles south of Os tend on the 
railway to Courtrai. From time immemorial it has been 
the seat of a great weaving industry, which now produces 
both (^tton,^ union, and linen goods ; and it also manufac- 
tures in various other departments. The principal build- 
ings are the town-house, the college, and the church of St 
Michel with its conspicuous Gothic tower. The popula- 
tion was 16,345 in 1874, and 17,219 in 1884. 

Roulers in moiitionod in 822 an Uoslar and in 847 as llollarc. 
Baldwin VI 11., count of FlandcrH, died in a house in the princiml 
square of the town in 1120 on his return from the battle of Angei^. 
In 1794 lioulers was tlie scene of a conflict hetwcon the AustriaiiH 
and the Freiicli. 

KOIJM (IIiJm) is the name by wliich the Arabs call the 
Romans, all subjects of the Roman [lower. Bildd al- 
“the lands of the Romans,’’ accordingly means the 
Homan ompii-e. The parts of the old emiiire conquered by 
the Arabs were regarded as having ceased to bo Roman, 
but the Western Christian lands were still called lands of 
the Riim, without reference to the fact that they had in 
great part ceased to pay any allegiance to the “ king of 
the Ri'im,” i>., the Byaantine emperor. When Ibn Jobair 
takes a passage in a Genoese vessel he speaks of the crew 
as Romans; and in Spain a “ Uilmfya ” meant a “ Christian 
slave-girl.” Sometimes all Europe is included in the lands 
of the Riiin ; at other times the northern nations arc 
excluded ; sometimes again the word means the Byzantine 
empire ; and, finally, the kingtlom founded hy the Seljiiks, 
in lands won by them from Byzantium, is the kingdom of 
the Seydks of Riim, so that lliim comes to take the 
restricted sense of Asia Minor. So Abulfoda uses the 
term. Roumelia and Roumania in like manner mean no 
more than the “Roman country’’ in a special limitation. 

ROUMANIA, a kingdom in the south-east of Europe 
between the Carpathians, the Pruth, the Black Sea, and the 
Danube. The Pruth and the Kilia mouth of the Danube 
now form the frontier with Russia. West of Silistria the 
Danube is the boundary between Roumania and Bulgaria, 
while to the east of that point the boundary is formed by 
an irregular line passing oast by south to the coast about 
ten miles to the south of Mangalia, The territory thus 
shut off between the Danube and the Black Sea is known 
as the Doiirudja and differs in its physical features 
and products from the rest of the kingdom. It was 
given to Roumania at the close of the last Russo-Turkish 
War 08 a compensation for the territory of Bessarabia, east 
of the IVuth, which was then restored to Russia. The 
area of the kingdom is estimated at about 49,250 square 
miles, which is rather less than that of England without 
Woles, The greatest length of the kingdom is from east 
to west near the parallel of 45% along which the length is 
about 350 mites. The line strotclung from north-west to 
south-east between the extreme points of the kingdom is 
about fffteeii miles shorter. 

The crescent-shaped portion of the kingdom lying 
between the Danube and Pruth and the Carpathians is 
tolerably uniform in its physical features. The southern 
imrt of the area is a plain continuous with that of 
southern Russia. Towards the interior the surface rises 
gradually but slowly until we come to the spurs of the 
Carpathians. The Roumanian frontier on this side runs 
for the most |)art along the very crest of the mountains, 
which have peaks rising to from 6000 to 8000 feet and 
upwards. The lowest part of this plain is that which 
Btretches along the left hAxik of the Danube, and this also 


is the dreariest and least productive. Large tracts oi it 
are marshy and subject to inundation, and even beyond 
the marshy districts the aspect of the country remains 
extremely uninviting. Agriculture is neglect^; coarse 
grasses occupy large areas ; and the most conspicuous r 
feature in the landscape is probably a rude well, such as 
is seen in the pusstas of Hungary and some parts oi 
southern Russia, where the general aspect of the countrj 
is so like what we find here. Farther inland, however, 
the appearance of the surface improves : Agriculture 
becomes more general, trees (willows, alders, and poplars) " 

more abundant; on the still higher ground nearer the * 
(Carpathians the outward signs of comfort and prosperity 
become more and more apparent ; the vine clothes the 
hill slopes ; plums, peaches, and southern fruits are grown 
in profusion; large forests of oak, beech, and elm reach 
to the hill tops, and various minerals form an important 
addition to the present and prospective resources of the 
country. At elevations too high for the foliage trees just 
mentioned those are succeeded by pines and firs, birches 
and larches, which crown the mountains to a height of 
5000 or 6000 feet. Extensive as the plains of Roumania 
are, 40 per cent, of the entire surface is more than a 
thousand feet above soa-level, while the greater part of the 
northern (or Moldavian) half of the crescent varies from 
300 to 1000 feet, almost all the rest of Moldavia being 
still more elevated. 

The suj>erficial geology of Roumania, so far as it is Geology, 
known, is extremely simple, at least on the left bank of the 
Danube. Quaternary deposits are spread over all the 
I plains. Among these the most important is the yellow 
i loess, which covers such large areas in Hungary also, and 
which in Roumania attains in places a depth of 1 50 to 300 
feet. In certain parts the black soil of southern Russia 
extends into Roumania, and is important on account of 
its richness, though its depth is nowhere above 3 feet. 
Advancing inland one meets next with Miocene and 
Eocene deposits, until, in ascending the slo2>e8 of the 
Carpathians, Secondary, Primary, and crystalline rocks are 
seen to cro]) out in succession. The desolate plateau 
of the Dobrudja contrasts with the region on the left 
of the Danube in its geology as in other respects. 

Its basis consists of crystalline rocks, but these are 
covered with sedimentary formations of various ages. 

On the north this i)lateau, which is hilly and even 
mountainous, sinks down rather abruptly to the delta of 
the Danube, a congeries of alluvial marshes occupied 
chiefly by a<iuatic and marsh-loving birds. 

Of the rivers of Roumania by far the most important Riveok 
is the Danube, which is navigable for large vessels 
throughout its lloumanian reach, the first obstruction to 
navigation, the celebrated Iron Gates, occurring just where 
it enters Roumanian territory. The breadth of the river 
is of some consequence in view of the fact that it is a 
frontier stream, and the marshes on the left bank have at 
least this advantage that they enable it to serve all the 
more effectually as a natural boundary. The plains on 
the left are traversed by numerous winding tributaries of 
the Danube, but of these the only one of importance as a 
means of communication is the Pruth, which is navigable 
for small grain-carrying ves.sels. The others—the Sereth, 
Jalomitza, Dambovitza, Oita — are sluggish streams, often 
half-dry, but yet at certain seasons sul^ect to inundations, 
which unfortunately occur at a time when the crops are 
so far advanced as to be liable to be much damaged, 
lu^consoquence of this the Government has bestowed much 
pains on the regulation of these streams, and the works 
for this purpose are rendered further serviceable by the 
fact that the Roumanian rivers can be turned to account 
for irrigation 
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OUiDftte. The climate of Boumania is one of extremes as regards 
temperature. Winter and summer are almost equally 
trying. In the former season the thermometer may sink to 
- 15’ Fahr., while in the latter it may rise to from 90’ to 
J95*. The mean temperature of spring at Bucharest is 53“, 
summer 72|’, autumn 65’, winter 27 J*. Spring, how- 
ever, scarcely exists except in name, the interval between 
the cold winter and hot summer being very short. The 
autumn, on the other hand, is long and is the most gonial 
season of the year. It lasts to the end of November. 
Being continuous with the Russian plain, Roumania is 
exposed to the bitterly cold wind from the north-east by 
vrhich southern Russia is also scourged. In Roumania 
this wind, known as criveta^ blows on an average 155 days 
in the year, while a west or south-west wind, called the 
austru^ equally disagreeable for its scorching heat, blows on 
an average 126 days. The rainfall is not excessive. The 
number of rainy days in the year is about 74, or only about 
two-6fths of the number round London. The summer 
months are those in which the rains are most abundant. 
Snow is unfrequent (12 days in the year). As regards 
salubrity the low-lying plains near the Danube are the 
worst part of the kingdom. Marsh fever is there prevalent, 
and the tendency to suffer from disease is increased by 
the miserable character of the dwellings occupied by the 
peasantry of that district. The houses are mere pits dug 
out in the ground and covered over with sloping roofs 
formed of branches and twigs. 

' iigri- Three-fourtlis of the population are dependent upon agriculture, 
culture. The plains covered by loess and black soil are admirably adapted 
for the CTowth of cereals, and of these the most imi^rtant are 
mai2e, wiicat, and barley. The methods of cultivation are to a 
iar^ extent piimitive and imperfect, but great improvements are 
talniig place through the application of foreign capital to. the 
development of the native resources. Improved agricultural im- 
plements of all kinds have been introduced of late years in great 
numbers. The old plough, which has a share resembling a lance 
head, which enters the ground horizontally and thus merely 
scratches the surface, is being rapidly superseded by ploughs of 
English and Austrian manufacture. These improvements, which 
liave been greatly stimulated by the alteration in the status of the 
Roumanian peasantry brought about by the law of 1864, and like- 
wise by the introduction oi railways, have resulted in an enormous 
increase in the amount of the production of cereals. Roumania is 
one of the principal grain-exporting countries in Europe, and the 
increase in the production just alluded to is sufficiently well indi- 
cated by the figures given below relative to the exports of grain to 
the United Kingdom. The p;reat variations in these figures, though 
obviously due in part to political causes, likewise serve to illustrate 
tlie chief drawback under which Roumanian agi iculture labours — 
namely, the liability to drought. 

Besides forming a valuable article of export maize furnishes the 
chief food of the people. The great body of Roumanians seldom 
eat meat except on feast days, and the favourite food is a disli 
called mamaligat made by boiling maize-meal and flavouring it 
with a little salt. It thus resembles the hominy of the Americans. 
In addition to cereals many kinds of vegetables, including garlic, 
melons, and encumbers, are grown. Hemp and colza are also 
important products, and tobacco furnished a considerable article of 
export until it was made a monopoly of the state in 1872. As 
already mentioned, wine and numerous fruits are produced on the 
foot-hills of the Carpathians, but owing to neglect the products are 
greatly inferior to what they ought to be. Nothing, it is said, but 
care in the cultivation of the vine and the ]ireparation and pre- 
servation of the wine is necessary to make Roumania a wine- 
growing country of the first rank. As it is, vines are estimated to 
cover only about 250,000 acres, or about rix of the entire surface. 
From plums the Roumanians extract a strong sjiirit known as 
tsuica, and it is chiefly for this that the plum-tree is cultivated. 

The roaring of domestic animals is likewise an important 
industry, but it has not advanced so much of late years as the 

g rowth of cereals. The exports of cattle arc almost stationary. 

)xen are of much more importance than horses, being chiefly use<l 
in field labours. Buffaloes also are roared for the purpose, and are 
much valued for their strength. Sheep and cattle rearing forms 
the chief occupation of the sparse po^mlation of the Dobruuja. 
Porssts. About one-sixth of the total surface of Roumania is estimated to 
lie covered with forests producing valuable timber trees. Oaks, 
firs, and beeches are said to be met with having a diameter of more 
than 8 feet at the height of 88 feet above the ground. The warm 


summers and cold winters are favourable to the quality of the 
wo<^, which is hard and lasting. Unfortunately there is a good 
deal of recklessness in the way in \\ hich the forests are utilizetl 
and they are said to be fast disappearing ; but it is to be hoped 
Uiat the iiifluouce of the College ol Agriculture and Sylviculture at 
Ferostreu, 2 miles from Bucharest, will lielp to put a check upon 
this improvidence, as it is without doubt contributing greatly to 
the promotion of Roumanian agriculture. 

The mineral wealth on the Ruumanian side of the Carpathians Min 
is considoiuhlo, but at present there arc only three minerals that 
have any great industrial iinportamie. These are rock-salt, 
petroleum, and lignite. The salt mines are a state monopoly, and 
two of them, at Ocna-Marc and Telega, are partly worked by 
convicts. The depth from which the salt is e.\tracted nowhere 
exceeds 800 feet. The average quantity of salt sold annually is 
about 62,000 tons. Lignite is important inasmuch as it Is used 
along with wood on the railways, as well as in brick and lime 
kilns. Coal is also found, in some places even at tlie surface, but, 
though one or two mines have been opened, tlie total production is 
insignificant. Ozocerite, or fossil wax, is frequontly found in 
association with lignite, but is used only in small quantity by 
the peasantry. Among other minerals are anthracite, iron, gold, 
copper, lead, sulphur, cobalt, and arsenic ; and there is little doubt 
that some of these at least might be made economically valuable if 
the resources of the country were adequately developed. 

So far the manufacturing industries of Roumania are hardly Mai 
worthy of mention. There are petroleum refineries, one or two fact 
sugar refineries, numerous steam-mills for grinding flour, besides 
large numbers of floating maize-iiiills on the Danube ; but in 
aduition to those there are only a few manufactories at Calatz. 

From the account just given of the products of Roumania it Tra 
follows that the exports of the kingdom consist chiefly of raw 
produce, and above all of cereals, wnile the imports arc mainly 
composed of manufactured articles. The countnes with which the 
trade is chiefly curried on are Austria (with about 40 per cent, of 
the whole trade in 1883), Great Britain (about 80 per cent.), 
France (about 10 per cent.), Germany (about 8 per cent.), Tiirkej^ 
and Russia. The foreign commerce of Roumania is centred in 
Galatz, which is situated at the bend of the Danube where the river 
once more turns eastward on rcacliing tlie northern extremity of 
the Dobrudja plateau. From this centre there is one line of rail- 
way leading into Russia, while others pass tlirough the interior of 
Roumania and connect with the Austrian lines in the north and 
south of Hungary. The first Roumanian railway was that from 
Giurgovo to Bucliarest, opened in 1869. In 1884 there were about 
1000 miles of railway in the kingdom. The internal trade of 
Roumania is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews. It is 
greatly hampered by the existence of the octroi in all the large 
towns, almost all the necessaries of life as w'ell as luxuries being 
taxed when introduced within the municipal boundaries. 

See SamiioUon, Roumanian Pa»t and /’rMenI (Ltmdon, 1882); Ozsnric, Three 
Yean in lioumania (London, 1878); Kunitr., honau-liulyarim tiitd der Balkan 
(1875); and It. Itocsler, RomdnUche Btudim, (G. G, C.) 

Statistics. 

The approximate proportion of cultivated and uncultivated land Rrc 
in Roumania is given in pogonos (*»-14 acres) as follows : — 


Cereals, gardens, vines 4,945,708 

Pasture and hay 7 , 698, 91 0 

Forests 4,029,947 

Uncultivated 7,r)74,836 


The annual yield of cereals of all kinds is rougJily estimated at 
16,000,000 quarters. The number of horned cattle in the country 
is al>out 8,000,000. 

In 1883 the following were the values of the principal articles Imj 
of import and export : — and 



Imports. 

Expoits. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Textiles 

Metals 

Skins, lentil er 

Wood and manu- 
factures 

Exotic products... 

£ 

4,706,083 

2,926,676 

1,749,674 

764,764 

718,000 

£ 

248,604 

78,196 

267,186 

823,372 

24,080 

Minerals, pottery.. 

Oils, fat, Ac 

CerealH 

Animals 

Fnilts, vegetables.. 

£ 

456,610 

874,887 

281,377 

1.59,420 

62,646 

£ 

12,760 

6,992 

6,902,280 

466,692 

171,381 


The total imports of British home produce, mostly cotton goods, 

&c., and iron, into Roumania in 1888 amounted to ^1,844,619, and 
the total exports, mostly barley and maize, of Roumania to Groat 
Britain to £3,616,442. , ^ . 

There were in 1884 about 1000 miles of railway complete in 
the kingdom, and 8000 miles of telegraph lines. . , 

The estimated population of the country is 5,376,000, including Poj 
about 400,000 Jews and 200,000 Gipsies. About four and a half tlor 
millions of the population belong to the Roumanian bran^ of the 
Orthodox Greek Churoh, and there are 114,000 Roman Catholics 
and 18,800 Protestants. 
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following resultB (the figures representing heeds of families) 

Agriculturists 684,168 

Artisans and labourers 83,061 

Traders 80,417 

Officials 22,811 

Professors and teachers 6,066 

Medical and legal professions and druggists.. 995 

Artists, musicians, and publicists 2,150 

Priests, monks, and nuns 18,462 

Various 125,816 


Total 978,941 


Of the larger cities Bucharest (Bucurest) numbered in 1876 
221,805 inhabitants, Jassy 90,126, and Galatz 80,768. 

Educa* In 1883 there were 2742 primary schools witli 124,130 pupils, 
tion, 8 normal schools with 830 pupils, and 64 high schools with 7998 
pupils, besides the two universities of Bucharest and Jassy, con- 
taining 97 professors and readers and 705 students. It is estimated 
that aoout 1000 young men receive their university education 
abroad, mostly at Paris. There is also a ladies' college, called the 
Asyle Hiilijne from its founder in its present form, the Princess 
Helena Cuza, and accommodating 230 girls, many of whom are 
lieanied orphans. Amongst learned institutions the Houmanian Academy 
institu- claims the first place, and excellent contributions on subjects of 
tlons. national and scientific interest will be found amongst its nroceod- 
inm {Anakle Academiei llomanCt 1878 ar/.). The ac^emy building 
at Bucharest contains the national library of over 30,000 volumes 
and a fine archreological museum containing many Ohl r>acian 
antiauitios. 

Army, Tlio peace strength of the permunent army consists of 1200 
officers and 18,532 men, with 180 guns. Besides this, there are 
the territorial army, consisting of 120,000 men and 84 guns ; the 
militia, consisting of thirty-two roginienta of infantry ; and finally 
the Uvie cn mojtac. Every Koumanian, from his twenty-first to his 
forty-sixth year, is obliged to servo his time in one of the above 
categories. The total of the Roumanian forces, exclusive of the 
letAc en amounts to about 150,000 men and 288 guns. 

Medimml ami Modern HUiory of Walmhia and Moldavia, 

Roumania is the name ofiicially adopted by the united kingdom 
that comprises the former princifialitiesof Walachia and Moldavia. 
In its native form it appears simply us Romania," representing 
the claim to Roman descent put forward by its inhabitants. These 
call themselves ** Romani " or “ llumeni, ” but by their neighbours, 
Slavonic, Greek, Magyar, and Gorman, they are universally known 
bv one or other form of the word “Vlacn.” As, however, this 
Vlach or Rouman race occupies a far wider area than that included 
in the present Roumanian kingdom, it may bo convenient to post- 
pone the vexed questions connected with its origin, migrations, 
and distribution for more general treatment under the heading 
Vlaohs, and to confine ourselves on tliis occasion to Roumania 
proper — the country between the Car])athians, the Lower Danube, 
atul the Black Sea. It may ho suiKeiont here to observe that, 
according to the concurrent aijcounts from various sources, the 
groat ])lains of the later Walachian and Moldavian principalities 
were first occupied by an immigrant Rouman population coming 
from the Carpathian lands ami the nresont Transylvania in the 
early Middle Ages. According to tno Russian Nestor and the 
earliest Hungarian chroniclers, the Carpathian region, including 
tracts of eastern Hungary, were occupied by a Rouman (“ Roman 
population at the time of the Magyar invasion in the 9th century. 
On the other hand, the meagre annals of the plains that lie on 
the loft bank of the Lower Danube are exclusively occupied till at 
least the 11th century with Slovenes, Potidienegs, Cuinans, and 
Bulgarians. Whatever title the Carpathian Rouinans may have 
to be considered the doscondanta in situ of the Romanized pro- 
vincials of Tmjan’s Dacia, it seems fairly ascertained that the 
present extension of this easternmost branch of the Latin peoples 
over the Walachian and Moldavian plains is due to a colonizing 
movement from the Al|)ine regions to the west, effected for the 
most part in the 12th and succeeding centuries. 

Wdlmhia, — For the early history of the Walachian (Yalachian, 
or Wallachian) principality the native sources are late and untrust- 
worthy. Those sources really reduce themselves to a single chron- 
icle, a iiart of which appears to have been drawn up in the 16th 
century in Bulgaro-Slovone, and of which two Ronmnu translations 
Radul have seen the light. This “History of the Rouman land since 
Negru. the arrival of the Roumans” (Istoria tierei Romancsci de edndU au 
desedlieata Ilomanii) gives a precise account of the founding of the 
Walachian state by Radul Negru, voivode of the Roumans of 
Fogaras in Transylvania, who in 1290 descended with a numerous 
people into the Transalpine plain and established his capital first 
at Cimpulungii and then at Argish. Radul dies in 1814 and is 
succeeded by a series of voivodes whose names and dates are duly 
given ; but this early chapter of Walachian history has been 
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rudely handled by Koesler in bis essay on the oldest history of the 
Walachian voiv^eship (Jtmnaniwike Studim, p. 261 iq, ), The so* 
called ** Chronicle of Hurul ** is a modern forgery, and our only real 
authorities for the beginnings of Roumanian histoiy are Hungarian, 

Polish, and Byzantine. , « ^ j 

In 1330 the voivode Alexander Baxarad or Bassaraba succeedecylttii- 
in inflicting a crushing defeat on his suzerain King Charles orgarian 
Hungary, and for fourteen years Wallachia emoyed complete inde- supre- 
pendencc. Louis the Great succeeded for a whue in restoring the macy. 
Hungarian supremacy, but in 1307 the voivode Vlad or Vladislav 
inflicted another severe defeat on the Hungarians, end succeeded 
for a time in ousting the Magyar ban of Severin and thus incor- 
porating Little Walachia, the countiy west of the Aluta, in his 
dominions. Subsequently, in order to retain a hold on the loyalty 
of the Walachian voivode, the king of Hungary invested him with 
the title of iluke of Fogaras and Omlas, Rouman districts situate 
in Transylvania, and this investiture seems to have loft its impress 
on the traditional account of Radul Negni. 

Under the voivode Mircea (1383*-1419), whose prowess is still Mircea. 
celebrated in the national folk-songs, Walachia played for a while ' 
a more ambitious part. This iirincc, during the earlier part of his 
reign, sought n counterpoise to Hungarian influence in the close 
alliance with King Vladislav Jagietlo of Poland. He added to his 
other titles that of “ count of Severin, despot of the Dobnidja, and 
lord of Silistria,” and both Widin and Sistov apj^eur in his pos- 
session. A Walachian contingent, apparently Mircea’s, aided* the 
Servian Kriiaz Lazar on the fatal field of Kosovo ; later he was led 
by the force of circumstances to ally himself with his former 
enemy Sigismund of Hungary against Bajazet, and in 1896 shared 
with him the disaster of Nikopolis. Bajuzet subsequently invaded 
and laid waste a largo part of Walachia, but the voivode succeeded 
in inflicting (amsiderablc loss on the retiring Turks, and the capture 
of Bajazet by Timur in 1402 gave the country a reprieve. In the 
internecino struggle that followed amongst the sons of Bajiwet, 

Mircea e.spouscd the cause of Musa ; but, though ho thus qbteiiiod 
a while consiilerable inttuonce in the Turkish councils, tins 
policy eventually drew on him the vengeance of Suita Mahomet I., 
who succeeded in reducing him to a tnbutary ]>ositiou. 

During the succeeding period the Walachian princes appear 
alternately as the allies of Hungary or the creatures of the Turk. 

In the later battle of Kosovo of 1448, between Hunyadiand Sultan 
Murad, the Walachian contingent treacherously surrendered to the 
Turks, but this did not hinder the victorious sultan from massacring 
the prisoners and adding to the tribute a yearly contribution of 
8000 javelins and 4000 ^liclds. In 1453 Constantinople fell ; in 
1454 Hunyadi died ; and two years later the sultan invaded 
Walachia to set up Vlad IV., the son of a former voivode. The Vlad the 
father of this Vlad had himself l)een notorious for his ferocity, Impaler. 
but his son, during his Turkish sojourn, had improved on his 
father’s example. He was known in Walachia as ** Uracul,” or the 
Devil, and has loft a name in history as Vlad the Impaler. The 
stories of his ferocious savagery exceed belief. He is said to have 
feasted amongst his impolod victims. When the sultan Mahomet, 
infuriatful at the impalement of his envoy, the pasha of Widin, who 
had been charged with Vlad’s deposition, invaded Walachia in 
|>or8on with an immense host, he is said to have found at one spot 
a forest of pales on which wore the bodies of men, women, and 
children. The voivode Radul, who was now substituted for 
this monster by Turkish influence, was constrained to pay a tribute 
of 12,000 ducats. 

I The shifting policy of tlio Walachian princes at this time is State of 
well described in a letter of the Hungarian king Matthias to Walachia 
Casimir of Poland. “ The voivodes,” he writes, “ of Walachia and circ. 
Moldavia fawn alternately upon the Turks, the Tatars, the Poles, 1500. 
and the Hungarians, that among so many masters their perfidy 
may remain unpunished." The prevalent laxity of marriage, the 
frequency of divorce, and the fact that illegitimate children could 
succeed as well as those born in lawful wedlock, by multiplying 
the candidates for the voivodeship and preventing any regular 
system of succession, contributed much to the internal confusion of 
the country. The elections, though often controlled by the Divan, 
were still constitutionally in the hands of the boiars, who were 
split up into various factions, each with its own pretender to the 
tlirono. The princes followed one another in rapid succession, 
and a large pioportion met with violent ends. A large part of 
the population led a pastoral life, and at the time of Verantius’s visit 
to Walachia in tlie early part of the 16th century the towns and 
villages wore built of wood and wattle and daub. Tirgovist alone, 
at this time the capital of the country, was a considerable town, 
with two stone castles. Nagul Bassaraba, w^ho succeeded in 1612, 
was a great builder of monasteries, and, brides erecting a monastic 
church at Armsh, which he coated with white marble, and a new 
cathedral at Tirgovist, adorned Mount Athos with his pious works. 

He transferred the direct allegiance of the Walachian Chunffi 
to Constantinople. On NaguPs death, however, in 1521, the 
brief period of comparative prosperity which his architectural 
works attest was tra^cally interrupted, and it seemed for a time 
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t Turkish that Walaehia wai doomed to sink into a Turkish public. The 
\ oppi«s> Turkish commander Mahmoud Bey became treacherously posaessed 
•Ions, of KagaFs young son and sueoessori and, sending him a prisoner to 
Stamboul, procmed to nominate Turkish governors in the towns 
and villages of Walachia. The Walachians resisted desperately, 
elected mdul, a kinsman of Nagul, voivode, and succeeded with 
Hungarian help in defeating Mahmoud Bey at Grumatz in 1522. 
The conflict was prolonged with varying fortunes, but in 1524 the 
dogged opposition of the Walachians finally triumphed in the 
suSn’s recognition of Badul. 

But, though Walachia thus escaped conversion into a Turkish 
pashalic, the J^ttle of Mohacs in 1526 decided the long pre- 
ponderance of Turkish control. The unfortunate province served 
as a transit route for Turkish expeditions against Hungary 
«und Transylvania, and was exhausted by continual roquisitions. 
Turkish settlers were gradually making cood their fating on 
Walachian soil, and mosques wera rising in towns and villages. 
The voivode Alexander, who succeeded in 1691, and who like his 
predecessors had bought his post of the Divan, carried the oppres- 
sion still further by introducing against the capitulations a janizary 
guard, and farming out his possessions to his Turkish supporters. 
Meanwhile the Turkish governors on the Bulgarian bank never 
ceased to ravage the country, and again it seemed as if Walachia 
must share the fate of the Balkan states and succumb to the direct 
mverument of the Ottoman. In the depth of the national distress 
me choice of the people fell on Michael, the son of Petrushko, l»an 
^ of Kraiova, the first dignitary of the realm, who had fled to 

Transylvania to escape Alexander’s machinations. Supported at 
Constantinople by two at that time influential i^rsonages, Sigmund 
Bathori and the English ambassador, Edward Barton, and aided by 
a loan of 200,000 florins, Michael 8uc(?eeded in procuring from the 
Divan the deposition of his enemy and bis own nomination. 

Michael The genius of Michael the Brave ” (1 593-1 601) secured Walachia 
tlie for a time a place in universal history. The moment for action 
Brave, was favourable. The emporor lUiclolph II. had gained some 
successes over the Turks, ami Sigmund Bdthon, prince of 
Transylvania, had been driven by Turkish extortions to throw off 
the allegiance to the saltan. But the first obstacle to be dealt 
with was the presence of the enemy within the walls, and Michael 
had recourse to the same desperate expedient as the Montenegrins 
at a later date. By previous concert with the Moldavian voivode 
Aaron, on November 18, 1594, the Turkish guards and settlers in 
the two principalities were massacred at a given signal. Michael 
followed up these Walachian Vespers” by an actual invasion of 
Turkish territory, and, aided by Sigmund Bdthori, succeeded in 
carrying by assault Kustchuk, Silistria, and other places on the 
right bank of the lower Danube. A simultaneous invasion of 
Walachia by a largo Turkish and Crim-Tatar host was successfully 
defeated ; tne Tatar khan vrithdrew with the loss of his bravest 
followers, and, in the groat victory of Man tin on the Danulie 
(1595), the Turkish army was annihilated, and its leader Mustafa 
slain. The sultan now sent Siuan Pasha ”the Renegade” to invade 
Walachia with 100,000 men. Michael withdrew to the mountains 
before this overwhelming force, but, being joined by Bathori with 
a Transylvanian contingent, the voivode resumed the offensive, 
stormed Bucharest, where Sitiaii liad entrenched a Turkish detach- 
ment, and, pursuing the main body of bis forces to the Danube, 
overtook the rearguard and cut it to pieces, capturing enormous 
booty, Sinan Pasha returned to Constantinople to die, it is said, 
of vexation, ond in 1597 the sultan, weary of a disastrous contest, 
sent Michael a red flag in token of reconciliation, reinvested him 
for life in an office of which ho had been unable to deprive him, 
and granted the succession to his son. 

Conquest In 1599, on the definitive abdication of Sigmund Bathori in 
of Tran- Transylvania, Michael, in league with the imperialist forces under 
'ylvania. General Basta, and in connivance with the Saxon burghers, attacked 
and defeated his successor Andreas Bathori near Herman nstadt, 
and, seizing himself the reins of government, secured his proclama- 
tion as prince of Transylvania. The emfieror consented to appoint 
him his ** locum tonens per Transylvaniam,” and the sultan ratified 
his election. As prince of Transylvania he summoned diets in 
1599 and 1600, and, having expelled the voivode of Moldavia, 
united under his sceptre three princinalitics. The partiality that 
he showed for the Rouman and Szealer parts of the imputation 
alienated, however, the Transylvanian Saxons, who preferred the 
direct government of the emperor. The imperial commissioner 
General Basta lent his support to the disaffected party, and 
Michael was driven out of Transylvania by a successful revolt, 
while a Polish army under iJamoyski invaded Walachia from the 
Moldavian side. Michael's coolness and resource, however, never 
for a moment deserted him. He resolved to throw himself on 
the emperor, rode to Prague, won over Rudolph by his singular 
address, and, richly supplied with funds, reappeared in Transylvania 
as imperial governor. In conjunction with Basta he defeated the 
sunenor Transylvanian forces at Qorosld, expelling Sigmund 
Bathori, who had again aspired to the crown, and taking one 
hundred and fifty flags and torty-five cannon. But at the moment 
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of his returning prosperity Basta, who had (luanolled with him 
about the supreme command of the imperial forces, procured his 
murder (August 19, 1601). Thus perislied Michael the Bravo in 
the forty-third year of his ago, after performing in thv course of 
his short reign achievements which, considering the small resources 
at his disposal, must place his name beside those of Hunyadi and 
Sobieski in the annals of oastcru Europe. Not only did he Bnccecil 
in rolling back for a time the tide of Turkish conquest, but for 
the first and last time in modern history he united wliat once liad 
been Triyan’s Dacia, in its wddost extent, and with it the whole 
Rouman race north of the Danube, under a single sceptre. 

Michael’s wife Florika and his son Pctrusldco were carriea off Turkish 
into Tatar cayitivity, and Serban, of the Bassaraba family, w'as domina- 
raised to the voivodeshin of Walachia by imperialist influences. tioTi. 

On his deposition by the Porte in 1610, there followed a siiccossion 
of princes who, though still for the most part of Kouman origin, 
bought their appointment at Stamboul. Walachian contingents 
were continually employed by the Turks in their Polish w^ars, and 
the settlement of Greeks in an official or mercantile capacity in 
the principality provoked grave discontent, which on one occasion 
took the form or a massacre. The reign of the voivode Matthias Mutilnaa 
Bassaraha, wrho succeeded in 1633, was an interval of comparative Hassa- 
prosperity, and its length, tw'cnty-one years, forms itself a panegyric, raha. 
lie defended himself successfully against his powerful rival va.silje 
hupul, the voivode of Moldavia, and his Tatar and Co.s.sack ullies. 
ana found a golden key to Turkish tolerance. He appears as a 
lawgiver, translating the Basilica of Jo. Comnenus, and founded 
many churches and monasteries. His last days were ciiibittored, 
how^ever, by an outbreak of military anarchy. On Ids death llic 
Turkish yoke again weighed heavier on Walachia. Tlio old capital 
Tirgovist was considered by the Divan to be too near the Transyl- 
vanian frontier, and the voivodes were accordingly compelled to 
transfer their residence to Bnchare.st. The mechanical skill of the 
Walachians w’as found useful by the Turks, who employed them as 
cari>enter8 and pontonniers ; and during the siege of Vienna hy 
Kara Mustafa in 1683 the Walachian contingent, which, under tlie 
voivode Serban Cantacuzene, had l>eeii forced to co-operate with Serban 
the Turks, W’as entrusted with the construction of the two bridges Cants 
over the Danube above and below Vienna. The Walachian as cuzene. 
well as the Moldavian prince, who had been also forced to bring 
his (unitingent, maintained a secret intelligence wdtb the besieged, 
an intelligence continued by the voivode Serban uftm* his return 
to Walachia. The emperor granted liim a diploma creating him 
count of the empire and recognizing his descent from tlie imperial 
house of Cantacuzene, Serban meanwhile collecting bis forces for 
an open breach with the Porte. His prudence, liowever, per- 

S etnally postponed the occasion, and Walachia enjoyed peace to his 
eath in 1688. This peaceful state of the country gave the voivode 
leisure to promote its internal culture, and in the year of his death 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the first part of a Walachian Bible 
issue from the first printing-press of the country, which he had 
established at Bucharest. He had also caused to be compiled a 
history of Walachia, and had called to the country many teachers 
of the Greek language, whose business it was to instruct the sons of 
the boiars in “grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy.” 

Immediately on Serban’a death tlie boiars, to prevent I he I’orte Constan- 
from handing over the office to the Graek adventurer who bid the tine 
liigliost, proceeded to elect his sister’s son Constantine Brancovan. Bran- 
The Turkish capidji pasha, then in Buchare.st, w'as persuaded to put covan. 
the caftan on nis head in token of Turkish approval, and the 
atriarch of Constantinople, who was also present, and the arch- 
ishop of Walachia, Theodosius, consecrated him together at the 
high altar of the cathedral, wrhere he took the coronation oath to 
devote his whole strength to the good of his country and received 
the boiars’ oath of submission. Brancovan, it is true, found it 
expedient to devote his predecessor’s treasure to purchasing the 
confirmation of his title from the Divan, but the account of his 
coronation ceremony remains an interesting landmark in the 
constitutional history of the country. In his foreign relations 
with the Hapsburg power he displayed the same caution as the 
voivode Serban. In spite of the victories of the margrave of Baden 
at Pojarevatz, Nish, and Widin in 1689, it was only by an exercise of 
force that the imperial troops secured winter quarters in Walachia, 
and, though after the battle of Pultava in 1709 Brancovnii con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Czar Peter, he avoided giving open effect 
to it. The tramiuillity which he thus obtained was employed bv 
Brancovan as by his predecessor in furthering the internal well- 
being of the country, with what success is best ai>parent from the 
description of Walachia left by the Florentine Del Chiaro, who Del 
visitea the country in 1709 and spent seven years there. He Cliiaru’s 
describes the stoneless Walachian plain, with its rich pastures, its descrip- 
crops of maize and millet, and woods so symmetrically planted tion of 
and carefully kept by Brancovan’s orders that hiding in them was Walachia, 
out of the question. Butter and honey were exi>orted to supply 
the Grand Signor’s kitchen at Stamboul ; wax and cattle to V enice ; 
and the red and white wine of Walachia, notably that of Pitesti, 
to Transylvania. The VTalachian horses were in demand amongst 
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the Turks sod Poles. Near Ribaik and elsewhere were salt-mines the new system could not but be productive of grinding opprenion, 
which supplied all the wants of the Transdanubian provinces ; there and the swarms of “hungry Oreeklings” who aecomnaided the 
were considerable copjier mines at Maldan ; and iron was worked Fanariote rulers from Stamboul made their rule doubly hatefuL 
near Tirgovist. Tim Gipsy community was bound to bring fifteen Numbers of the peasantry emigrated, and the p^ulation rapidly 
pounds weight of gold from the washings of tlic Argish. The boiars diminished. In 1745 the numoer of tax-paying iamilies, which a 
were many of them wealth V, hut the common peopo were so ground few years before had amounted to 147,000, had sunk to 70,000. 
down with taxation that “of their ancient Roman valour only the Yet the taxes were continually on the increase, and the hospoaar 
name remained,” To avoid the extortion of their rulers numbers Scarlatu Ghika 0758-61), though he tried to win some popularity 
had emigrated to Traiisylvatiia and even to the Turkish provinces, by the removal of Turkish settlers and the abolition of the 
The principal Walachian city was Bucharest (Bucurest), containing “ vakarit,” or tax on cattle and horses, which was peculiarly hateful 
a population of about 50,000 ; but, except for two large “ bans ” or to the THjasantry, raised the total amount of taxation to 26,000,000 
mercliauts* halls built by Brancovan and his predecessor, and the lion-dollars. The Turks meantime maintained their iron grip on 
recently -erected palace, which had a marble staircase and a fine the country by holding on the Walachian bank of the Danube the 

O the houses were of wood. The other principal towns were ibrtrosses of Giurgevo, Turnul, and Orsova, with the surrounding 
st, the old capital, Ceriietz, Fokshani, supplied by Brancovan districts. ^ ^ " 

with an aqueduct, Ploiosti, Ghierghitxa, Kusi dt Vedc, and Krajova, But the tide of Ottoman dominion was ebbing fust. Already, by 
the capital of the banat of that name, where a fine ban had also been the peace of Passarovitz (Pojarevatz) in 1718, the banat of Krajova 
built. At Cimpulungu was a great annual fair. The dress of the had been ceded to the emperor, though by the peace of Belgrade 
men was thoroughly Turkish except for their lambskin caps, that of in 1739 it was recovered by the Porte for ite Walachian vassal. In 
the women half-Grook half-Turkisn. The houses were scrupulously 1769 the Russian general Komanzolf occupied the prineijmlity, the 
clean and strewn with sweet herbs. Del Oliiaro notices the great bishops and clergy took an oath of fidelity to the empress Catherine, 
imitative capacity of tlie race, both artistic and mechanical. A and a deputation of boiars followed. The liberties of the country 
Walachian in Venice had copied several of the pictures there with were guaranteed, taxation reformed, and in 1772 the iio^tiations at 
great skill ; the copper- plates and wood engmvings for tlie new Fokshani between Russia and the Porte broke down because the 
press were executed by native hands. The Walachians imitated czarina’s representatives insisted on the sultan’s recognition of 
(^very kind of Turkish and European manufacture ; and, though the the independence of Walachia and Moldavia under an European 
Imiars imported finer glass from Venice and Bohemia, a glass guarantee. By the treaty of Kutshuk Kainardji, concluded in Treaty of 

manufactory had been established near Tirgovist which produced 1774, Russia consented to hand back the principalities to the Kutehuk 

a better quality than the Polish. From the Bucharest press, besides sultan, but by Art. xvi. several stipulations were made in favour Kain- 
a variety of ecclesiastical books, there were issued in the Rouman of the Walachians and Moldavians. The people of the piinci- ardjl. 
tongue a translation of a French work entith'd “ The Maxims of palitios were to enjoy all the privileges that they had possessed 
the Orientals” and “The Romance of Alexander the Great.” In under Mahomet IV. ; they were to bo freed from tribute for two 
1700 Brancovan had a map of the country made and a copper- years, as some compensation for the ruinous efiects of the last war ; 
plate engraving of it executed at Padua. they were to pay a moderate tribute ; the Agents of Walachia and 

Fall of The prosperity of Walachia, however, under its “Golden Bey,” Moldavia at Constantinonle were to emoy the rights of nations, and 

Bran- as Brancovan was known at Stamboul, only increased the Turkish the Russian minister at the Porte should on occasion \vatch over the 

covan. exactions. In 1701 the tribute was increased to 80,500 purses of interests of the principalities. The stipulations of the treaty of 
600 florins each. In 1703 the voivode was summoned in [lersou to Kutshuk Kaimarclji, though deficient in precision (the Walachians, 
Adrianople, and again must resort to extraordinary means to for instance, had no authentic record of the privileges enjoyed under 
mollify the Divan. Shortly after, the Walachians were called on to Mahomet IV.), formed the l^osis of the future liberties in both prin- 

supply masons, carpenters, and other workmen for the fortification cipalities ; and, as from this period onwards Walachian history is 

of Bonder, and, though these and other demands were punctually closely connected with that of Moldavia, it may be convenient 
met and the increased tribute regularly paid, the sultan finally before continuing this review to turn to the earlier history of the 
resolved on the removal of his too prosperous vassal. Brancovan sister principality. 

was accused of secret correspondence with the emiieror, the czar, Moldavia. — The mention of Vlachs on the borders of Galicia in Early 

the king of Poland, and the Venetian republic, ot betraying the 1160 (Nic. Chon., p. 171) fives just ground for believing that o Mol- 
Porte's secrets, of preferring Tirgovist to Bucharest as a residence, of Rouman population existed in Moldavia at least as early as the first davian 
acquiring lands and ]>alaoes in Transylvania, of keeping agents at half of the 12tli century. Under the successive domination, how- history* 
Venice and Viontia, in both of which cities he had invested large ever, of Potchenegs, Cumans, and Tatars, it occupied as yet a sub- 
sums, and of striking gold coins with his eifigy, one of which, with ordinate position. It was not till 1852 that the Tatars, already 
the legend const anti n vs hassaraiu de brancovan d. o. voevoda weakened by Polish assaults on the Podolian side, were exijelled from 

ET PRiNCEPH VALACur AS TRANS ALIM NA5, and liaving on the reverse this Cumanian region by the Transylvanian voivode Andreas 

the crowned shield of Walachia containing a raven holding a cross Laszkovich. It is in fact to the period immediately succeeding this 

in its beak between a moon and a star, is engraved by Del Chiaro. event that the first establishment of an independent Rouman state 

They were of 2, 3, and 10 ducats weight. A copidji pasha arrived in Moldavia is referred by the concurrent testimony of Moldavian, 

at Bucharest on April 4, 1714, and proclaimed Brancovan **mazil,” Russian, and Hungarian sources. 

i,e,f dejxised. He was conducted to Constantinople and beheaded, According to the native traditional account, as first given by the 
together with his four sons. A scion of the rival Gantacuzonian Moldavian chroniclers of the 17th and 18th centuries (Grigorie 

family was elected by the jtasha’s orders, and ho, after exhausting Urechie and Miron Costin), Dragoshthe son of Bogdan, the founder 

the principality for the benefit of the Divan, was in turn deposed of the new principality, emigrated with his follow’ers towards the 

and executed in 1716. end of the 14th century from the Hungarian district of Manrinros 

The From this TMjriod onwards the Porto introduced a now system with in the North Carpatliians. Tlie story is related with various 

Fan- regard to its Walachian vassals. The lino of national princes ceases, fabulous accompaniments. From the aurochs in pursuit 

ariote The office of voivode or liosiiodur was sold to the highest bidder at of which Dragosh first arrived on the banks of theMolda, is derived 

regime. Stamboul, to bo farmed out from a ]mrely mercenary point of view. i\\^ ox-head of the Moldavian national arms, and from his favourite 

The princes who now succeeded one another in rapid succession wore hound who perislied in the waters the name of the river. From 

mostly Greeks from the Fanar quarter of Constantinople who had the Hungarian and Russian sources, which are somewhat more 

served the {lalace in the quality of drogonmn, or hold some other precise, the date of the arrival of Dragosh, who otlierwise appears 
court apiiointmcnt. They were nominated by imperial firman as Bogdan, in Moldavia appeal’s to have been 1859, and his de- 
without a shadow of free election, and were de^iosed and transferred jiarture from Marinaros was carried out in defiance of his Hungarian 
fvom one principality to another, executed or reap[iointed, like so suzerain. 

many pashas. Like [Mishas they rarely htdd their office more than In the agreement arrived at between King Louis of Hungary and Rival 
three years, it being the natural policy of th(5 Porto to multiply the enqwror Charles IV. in 1372, the voivodato of Moldavia was claims of 

such lucrative nominations. The same hospodar was often recognized as a de])endency of the crown of St Stephen. The over- Poland 

reappointed again and again as ho succeeded in raising the eum lordship over the country was, however, contested by the king of and 
necessary to buy back his title. Constantine Mavrocordato was in Poland, and their rival claims were a continual source of dispute Hungary, 
this way hospoaar of Walachia at six diflerent times, and t)aid on between the two kingdoms. In 1412 a remarkable agreement was 
one occasion as much as a million lion-dollars for the office. The arrived at between Sigisinund, in his Quality of king of Hungary, and 
princes thus imposed on the country were generally men of iutelli- King Jagielto of Poland, by which botn [larties consented to postpone 

gence and culture. Nicliolas Mavrocordato, the first of the series, the question of suzerainship in Moldavia. Should, however, the 

was himself the author of a Greek work on duties, and main- Turks invade the country, tne Polish and Hnngarian forces were to 

tained at his court Dcmeter Prokopios of Moscho|K>liB, who wrote a unite in expelling them, the voivode wa.s to be deposed, and the 
review of Greek literature during the 17th and beginning of the 18th Moldavian territories divided between the allies. During the first 
centuries. Constantino Mavrocordato was the author of really half of the 16th century Polish infiuence was preponderant, and it 

liberal reforms. He introduced an “ urbarium ” for the peasants, was customary for the voivodes of Moldavia to ao homage to the 

limiting the days of “ angaria,” or forced labour for the landlord, to king of Poland at Kamenioc or Snyatin. 

tw’enty-four, and in 1747 decreed the abolition of serfdom. Rut In 1456 the voivode Peter, alarmed at the progress of the Tnrki^ 
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Stephen who were now dominnnt in Servia and Walachia, offered Sultan 
the Mahomet a yearly tribute of 2000 ducats. On his deposition, how- 

Great ever, in 1458 by 'Stephen, known as *Hhe Great,’* Moldavia became 

a power formidable alike to Turk, Pole, and Hungarian. Through- 
out the long reign of this voivode, which lasted forty-six years, from 
1458 to 1504, his coura^ and resources never failed him. In the 
eajfy part of his reign he appears, in agreement with the Turkish 
sultan and the king of Poland, turning out tho Hungarian vassal, 
the ferocious Vlad, from the Walachian throne, and annexing the 
coast cities of Kilia and Cetatea Alba or Bielogorod, the Turkish 
Akiemian. In the autumn of 1474 the sultan Mahomet entered 
Moldavia at the head of an army estimated by the Polish historian 
Dlugoss at 120*000 men. Voivode Stephen withdrew into the 
, interior at the approach of this overwhelming liost, but on January 
\7t 1476, turned at hay on the banks of Lake Rakovietz and gained 
a complete victory over the Turks. Four mshas were among the 
slain ; over a hundred banners fell into the Moldavian hands ; and 
only a few survivors succeeded in reaching the Danube. In 1476 
Mahomet again entered Moldavia, thirsting for vengeance, but, 
though successful in the open field, the Turks were sorely harassed 
by Stephen’s guerilla onslaughts, and, being thinned by ]iestilence, 
were again constrained to retire. In 1484 the same tactics proved 
successful a^inst an invasion of Bajazet. Tliroe years later a Polish 
invasion of Moldavia under John Albert with 80,000 men ended in 
disaster, and shortly afterwards the voivode Steplion, aided by a 
Turkish and Tatar contingent, laid waste tho Polish territories to 
tho upper waters of tho Vistula, and succeeded in annexing for a 
• time the Polish province of Fokutia that lay between the Car- 

jiathians and the Dniester. 

Moldavia Exclusive of this temporary acquisition, the Moldavian territory 
oirc. 1600. at this period extended from the river Milcov, which formed the 
bonndaiy of Walachia, to the Dniester. It included the Carpathian 
region of the Bukovina, literally “ tho beecliw'ood,” where lay Sereth 
and Suciava, the earliest residences of tho voiv^es, the maritime 
district of Budzak (the later Bessarabia), with Kilia and Bielogorod, 
and the left bank of tho lower Danube from Galatz to the Snliiia 
mouth. The government, civil and ecclesiastical, was practically 
the same as that described in the case of Walachia, the oilicials 
bearing for the most part Slavonic titles derived from the practice 
of tho Bulgaro-Vlacliian czardom. The cliurch was Orthodox 
Oriontal, and depended from the patriarch of Olirlda. In official 
doeuments tho language used was the old Slovene, tho style of a 
Moldavian ruler being Natchalnik i Vouvoda Moldwlasi^ prince 
and duke (— Germ. “Fiirst" and “Herzog”) of the Moldovlachs. 
The election of the voivodes, though in the hands of the boiars, 
was strictly regulated by hereditary principles, and Cantemir de- 
scribes the extuiction of the house of Dragosh in the 16th century 
as one of tho unsettling causes that most contributed to the min 
of the country. Tho Moldavian army w'as reckoned 40,000 strong, 
and the cavalry arm was especially formidable. Veruntius of 
Sebenico, an eye-witness of the state of Moldavia at the beginning 
of the 16th century, mentions three towns of the interior provided 
with stone walls— Suciava, Chotlni, and Njamtz ; the people wore 
barbarous, but more warlike than the Walachians and more tena- 
cious of their national costume, punishing with death any who 
adopted tho Turkish. 

In 1504 Stephen the Great died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Bogdan “the One-eyed.” At feud with Poland about Pokutia, 
despairing of efficacious support from hard-pressed Hungary, tho 
new voivode saw no hope of safety except in a dej)endont alliance 
with the advancing Ottoman Power, which already Jieinmed 
Moldavia in on the Walachian and Crimean sides. In 1513 he 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to Sultan Selim in return for the 
sultan’s guamutoe to preserve the national constitution and religion 
of Moldavia, to which country the Turks now gave the name of 
Kara Bogdan, frotii their hrst vassal. Tho temis of Moldavian sub- 
mission wore further regulated by a iirman signed by Sultan 
Suleiman at Buda in 1629 by ivliich the yearly prcaoiit or “back- 
shish,” as the tribute was cu[>honiou8ly called, was fixed at 4000 
ducats, 40 horses, and 25 falcons, and the voivode was bound at 
need to supply the Turkish army with a contingent of a thousand 
men. The Turks pursued much the same policy as in Walachia. 
The tribute was gradually increased. A hold was obtained on the 
country by tho occupation of various strongholds on Moldavian soil 
with the surrounding territory,— in 1588 Cotatea Alba (Akiermanl, 
in 1592 Bender, in 1702 Chotim (Khotin). Already by the middle 
of the 16th century tho yoke was so heavy that the voivode Elias 
(1546-1551) became Mohammedan to avoid tho sultan’s anger. 

At this period occurs a curious interlude in Moldavian history. 
In 1561 tho adventurer and impostor Jacob Basilicus succeeded 
with Hungarian help in turning out the voivode Alexander and 
Basilicus, seizing on the reins of government. A Greek by birth, adopted 
son of Jacob Heraklides, despot of Paros, Samos, and other Aegean 
islands, acquainted with Greek and Latin literature, and master 
of most European languages, appearing alternately as a student of 
astronomy nt Wittenberg, w^hitner ho had been invited by Count 
Mansfeld, as a correspondent of Melanchthon and as a writer of 
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historical works which he dedicated to Philip 11. of Spain, Basilicus, 
finding that his ./Egean sovereignty in partibus w^as of little practical 
value beyond the crowning of poet laureates, fixed his roving ambi- 
tion on a more substantial dominion. He publislied an astounding 
|>edigree, in which, starting from “Hercules Triptolemus” he 
wound his way through the royal Servian line to tho kinship of 
Moldavian voivodes, and, Iiaving won the cm|)eror Ferdinand and 
Albert Lasky to his financial and military support, succeeded, 
though at the head of only 1600 cavalry, in routing by a bold dasli 
tho vastly superior forces of the voivode, and even in purchasing 
the Turkish confirmation of his usurmnl title. He assumed the 
style of MoA8a^/as and ehuied the Turkish stipulation 

that he should dismiss his foreign guards. In Moldavia he 
appeared as a moral reformer, endeavouring to put down tlie preva- 
lent vices of bigamy and divorce. He ciectoa a school, placed it 
under a German master, and collected children from every part of 
tho country to be maintained and educated at his ex])en8e. He 
also busied himself with the collection of a library. But his taxes 
— a ducat for each family — were considered heavy; his orthodoxy 
was suspected, his foreign counsellors detested. In 1563 the 
people rose, massacred the Hungarian guards, the foreign settlors, 
and finally Jacob himself. 

The expelled voivode Alexander was now restored by the Porte, 
the schools were destroyed, and the country relapsed into its 
normal state of barbarism. His successor Ivonia was provoked 
by the Porte’s demand for 120,000 ducats as tribute instead of 
60,000 as heretofore to rise against tho oppressor, but after gaining 
three victories ho was finally defeated and slain (1574), and the 
country was loft more than ever at the mercy of the Ottoman. 
Voivodes w'ere now ci’eated and deposed in rapid succession l)y tlie 
Divan, but the victories of Michael the Brave in Walachia infused 
a more independent spirit into the Moldavians. The Moldavian 
dominion was now' disputed by the Transylvanians and Poles, and 
in 1600 Michael succeeded in annexing it to his “Great Dacian” 
realm. On Michael’s murder the Poles under Zamoyski again 
asserted their supremacy, but in 1618 the Porte once more recovered 
its dominion and sot up successively two creatures of its own as 
voivodes— -Graliani, an Italian who had been court jeweller, and a 
Greek custom-house official, Alexander. 

As in Walachia at a somewhat later date the Fanariote regime 
seemed now thoroughly established in Moldavia, and it became the 
rule that every three years tho voivode should procure his confirma- 
tion by a largo backshish, and evci y year by a smaller one. The 
prince Vasiljo Lujml, however, an Albanian, who succeeded in 
1634, showed great abilities, and for tw’cnty years succeeded in 
maintaining his position on the Moldavian throne. He introduced 
several internal reforms, codified tho written and unwritten laws 
of the country, established a printing press, Greek monastic schools, 
and also a Latin school. He brought the Moldavian Church into 
more direct relation with the patriarch of Constantinople, but also 
show'ed considerable favour to the Latins, allowing them to erect 
churches at Suciava, Jassy, and Galatz. 

During the wars between Sobieski and tlie Turks Moldavia found 
itself between hammer and anvil, and sullered frightfully moreover 
from Tatar devastations. The voivode Duka was forced like his 
Walachian contemporary to su[>ply a contingent for tho siege of 
Vienna in 1683. After Sobieski’s death in 1696, the hopes of 
Moldavia turned to the advancing Muscovite power. In 1711 the 
voivode Demetriu Cantemir, rendered desperate by the Turkish 
exactions, conclude<l an agreement with tho ezur Peter by which 
Moldavia was to become a protected and vassal state of Russia, with 
the enjoyment of its traditional liberties, the voivodeshi)) to bo 
hereditary in the family of Cantemir. On tho approach of the 
Russian army the prince issued a proclamation containing the terms 
of the Russian protectorate and calling on the boiars and ])eo])1c to 
aid their Orthoaox deliverors. But the iron had entered into the 
people’s soul. Tho long Turkish terrorism had done its wwk, and 
at tlie approach of a Turkish and Tatar host the gix^atcr part of the 
Moldavians deserted their voivode. The Russian campaign was 
unsuccessful, and all that Czar Peter could oiler Cantemir and the 
boiars who had stood by him was an asylum on Russian soil. 

In his Russian exile Cantemir confjxised in a fair Latin style 
his Descriptio l^Joldavm^ the counterpart so fur as Moldavia is 
concerned to Del Cliiaro’s contemporary description of AValachia. 
The capital of the country was now Jassy, to which city Stejdien the 
Great had transferred his court from Suciava, the earlier residence 
of the voivodes. It had at this time forty churches— some of stone, 
some of wood. Fifty years liefore it Imd contained 12,000 houses, 
but Tatar devastations had reduced it to a third of its formci 
size. Tho most important commercial emporium w'as the Danubian 
port of Galatz, w hicli was fro<iuented by vessels from the whole oi 
the Levant from Trebizond to Barbavy. The cargoes which they 
here took in consisted of Moldavian timber (oak, deal, and cornel), 
grain, butter, honey and wax, salt, and nitre ; Kilia at tlie north 
mouth of tho Danube was also fiwjuented by trading vessels, 
inclnding Venetian and Ragusan. Moldavian wine whs exported 
to Poland ..Russia. Transylvania, and Hungary ; that of Ootnar was 
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in Caiiteinir*8 opinion superior to Tokay« The excellence of the 
Moldavian horses is attested by a Turkish proverb ; and annual 
droves of (IS many as 40^000 Moldavian oxen were sent across 
Poland to Dantzic. Moldavia proper was divided into the upper 
country or Terra de m$, and the lower country, or Terra de Jmi. 
Bessaj al)ia had been detached from the rest of the principality and 
placed under the direct control of the seraskier. 1 1 was divided into 
four provinces that of Biidzak, inhabited by the Nogai Tatars; 
that of Aklerman or Cetatoa Alba, the Greek Monkastron, a strongly 
iortilied place ; and those of Ismaila and Kilia. The voiv<Ses 
OlUcers owed tlieir nomination entirely to the Porto, and the great officers 
of state, of the realm were appointed at their discretion. These wore the 
Great Logothete {Mareh Logofetu) or chancellor ; the governor of 
Lower Moldavia — Vomieulu de Cerra de jam; the governor of 
Upper Moldavia — Vomieulu de i'erra de the liaJt/nmn or 
commander in chief ; the higli chamberlain— Postelnieu ; 
the great Spathar^ or swordlMiarer ; the great cupbearer— 
Paluirnum ; and the treasurer, or ViMiemicu, who together fonned 
the prince’s council and wore known as JBoiari de Svatu, Below 
these were a number of subordinate olRcors who acted as their 
assessors and were known as boiavs of the Divan {Pouiri de JHvanu), 
The high court of justice was fonned by the prince, metropolitan, 
and boiars : the Jloiari de Svatu decided on the verdict ; the metro- 
noliten detdared the law ; and the prince pronouneod sentence. The 
boiiirB were able to try minor cases in their own residences, but 
subject to tln5 right c f Hp|)eal to the prince’s tribunal. Of the 
cliaracter of the Moldavian peojdo Cantemir does not give a very 
favourable account. Their Injst points were their hospitality and, 
ill Lower Moldavia, their valour. I’hey cared little for letters and 
wore generally indolent, and their prejudice against mercantile 
pursuits left the commerce of the country in the hands of 
Armenians, Jews, Greeks, and Turks. The pure-blood Houman 
population, noble and plebeian, inhabited the cities and towns or 
larger villages ; the peasantry were mostly o'i Little Russian and 
Hungarian race and were in a servile condition. There was a 
considerable Gipsy jiopulation, almost every boiar luiving several 
Zi^'ar families in his possession ; these were mostly smiths. 
Continua- From this period onwards the character of the Ottoman domina- 
tion of tion in Moldavia is in every respect analogous to tliat of Walachia. 
Fanariote The office of voivode or ho.spodar was farmed out by the Porte to 
regime, a succession of wealthy Greeks from the Fanar (juurter of Con- 
stentinople. All formality of election by the boiars was now 
dispensed with, and the princes received tlieir caftan of office at 
Oonstantiiioplo, where they were consecrated by the Greek |iatriarch. 
The system favoured TurKish extortion in two ways : the iiresonce 
of the voivode’s family coniiexions at Stamboul gave the Porte so 
many hostages for his obedience ; on the other Iiaiid the princes 
themsflves could not rely on any support due to family influence 
in Moldavia itself. They w’cre thus mere puppets of the Divan, 
and could bo dciMised and sbifte<l with the same facility as so many 
pashas — an obj(*ct of Turkish policy, as each cluinge was a pretext 
For a new levy of “ backs! lish. ” The chief families that shared 
the office during this )HU’io(l were those of Mavrocordato, Ghika, 
CalliTnachi, Ypsilanti, and Miirusi. Although from tlie very 
conditions of tlieir creation tlicy regarded the country as a field 
for exploitations, they wore iliornselves often men of education 
and ability, and umpies tion ably rnmle some praiseworthy atteiniits 
to })romote the general culture and wellbeing of their subjects. 
In this respect, even the Fanariote regime was preferable to mere 
pasha rule, while it had the further consequence of preserving 
intact the national form of administration and the historic offices 
of Moldavia. Gregory Ghika (1774-1777), who himself spoke 
French and Italian, founded a school or gymmisium ” at Jassy, 
where Greek, lAtin, and theology were taught in a fashion. He 
encouraged the settlement of German protestent colonists in the 
country, some of whom set up as watchmakers in Jassy, where they 
were further allowed to build an evangelical clmrcli. Carra, a Swiss 
who had been tutor to Prince Ghika’s children, and who published 
in 1781 ail account of the actual state of the principalitic.s, sjieaks 
of some of the boiars as posseasing a faste for Frencli literature and 
even for the works of Voltaire, a tendency actively combated by 
the patriarch of Constantinople. 

Tiio Russo-Turkish War, which ended in the peace of Kutsliuk 
Kaimardji, was fatal to tlie integrity of Moldavian territory. The 
house of Austria, which had already iiiinoxed Galicia in 1772, pro- 
fited by the situation to arrange with both contending parties for 
Cession the ivoaceful cession of the Bukovina to the Ilapsburg monarchy, 
-of Buko- This richly- wooded Moldavian province, (containing Suciava, the 
Vina. earliest seat of the voivodes, and Cernautii or Czernovitz, was in 
1774 occupied by Hapsburg troops with Russian connivance, and 
in 1777 Baron Tlnigut procured its formal cession from the sultan. 
The Bukovina is still an Austrian province. 

IValachmn and Moldavian History from the Treaty of KntsMik 
Kaimardji in 1774 /0 Uie KstahlishmerU of the Roumanian Kingdom, 

^ Russian --The treaty of Kutshuk Kaimardji was hardly concluded when 
protec- it was violated by the Porte, which refused to recognize the right 

tion. of the W.ilachian boiars to elect their voivode* and nominated 
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Alexander Ypsilanti, a creature of its own. lu 1777 Constautiiie 
Humsi was made voivode of Moldavia in the same high-handed 
fashion. The Divan seemed intent on restoring the old system of 
government in its entirety, hut in 1788 the Russian sepresentative 
extracted from the sultan a hattisherif defining more precisely the 
liberties of the principalities and fixing the amount of the anqnal 
tribute— for Walachia 619 purses exclusive of the bairam and other 
presents amounting to 180,000 piasters, and for Moldavia 185 purses 
and further gifts to the extent of 116,000 piasterL. By the peace of 
Jassy in 1792 the Dniester was ivcognizeii as the Russian frontier, 
and the privileges of the princiiialities as specified in the hattisherif 
confirmed. In defiance of treaties, however, the J*orte continued 
to change the hosjiodars almost yearly and to exact extraordinary 
installation presents. The revolt of rasvan Oglu in Bulgaria was 
the cauMo of great injury to Walachia. The renels ravaged Litthi 
Walachia in 1801-2, anJ their ravages were rucceeded by tliose of 
the Turkish troojis, who now swarmed over the country. Exaction 
followed exaction, and in 1802 Russia resolved to assert her treaty 
rights in favour of the oppressed inhabitants of the principalities* 

On the accession of Constantine Ypsilanti the Porte was constrained 
to issue a new hattisherif by which every prince was to hold his 
office for at least seven years, unless the Porie satisfied the Russian 
minister that there were goocl and sufficient grounds for his deposi- 
tion. All irregular contributions were to cease, and all citizens, 
with the exception of the boiars and clergy, were to pay tlieir share 
of the tribute. The Turkish troops thou employed in the princi- 
])alitic8 were to be paid ofl‘, and one year’s trioute remitted for the 
purpose. The boiars were to be resfionsible for the maintenance of 
schools, hospitals, and roads ; they and the prince together for the 
militia. The number of Turkish merchants resident in the country 
was limited. Finally, the hospodars w'ere to be amenable to repre- 
sentations made to them by the Russian envoy nt Constantinople, 
to whom was entrusted the task of watching over the Walachian 
and Moldavian liberties. This, it will be seen, .vus a veiled Russian 
protectorate. 

In 1804 the Sorbs under Karageorge rose againsi; the Turkish 
dominion, and were secretly aided by the Walachian voivode 
Ypsilanti. The Porte, instigated by Napoleon’s ambassador 
Sebastiani, resolved on Ypsilanti’s deposition, but the bospodar 
succeeded in escaping to St retersburg. In the war that now ensued 
lietween the Russians and the Turks, the former were for a time 
successful, and even demanded that the Russian territory should 
extend to the Danube. In 1808 the Russians, then in occupation 
of the princiimlities, fonned a governing committee consisting of 
the metropolitan, another biahon, and four or five boiars under 
the presidency of General KusniKoif. The seat of the president 
was at Jassy, and General Engelhartwas appointed as vice-president 
at Bucharest. By the i>eace of Bucharest, liowever, in 1812, the 
principalities were restored to the sultan under the former condi- 
tions, with the exception of Bessarabia, which was ceded to the 
czar. The Pruth thus became tlio Russian boundary. 

The growing solidarity between the two Kounian princi[)alities “ Hetair 
receivciT a striking illustiation in 1816, when the Walachian and ist” 
Moldavian hospodars published together a code applicable to both move- 
countries, and which had been elaborated by a joint commission, niont. 
The Greek movement was now beginning, and in 1821 Alexander 
Yjisilanti entered Moldavia at the head of the Hetwrists, and pre- 
vailed on the hospodar Michael Sutzu to aid him in invading the 
Ottoman dominions. To secure Walachian help, Ypsilanti advanced 
on Bucharest, but the prince, Theodore Vladimirescu, who repre- 
sented the national Eoimian reaction against the Fanariotes, 
repulsed his overtures with the remark “ that his business was not 
to march against ths’l’iirks, but to clear the country of Fanariotes.” 
Vladimirescu was slain by a Greek revolutionary agent, but 
Yiwilauti’s legion was totally routed by the Turks at DrSg^hani, 
and the result of his eiilorprise was a Tuikisli occupation of the 
princifialities. In 1822 the Turkish troops, wlio had committed 
groat excesses, were withdrawn on the combined representations of 
Uiiraia, Austria, and Gn^at Britain. The country, however, was 
again niva^d by the I’Ctiring troops, ([iiartersof Jassy and Bucharest 
burnt, and the complete evaiuiation delayed till 1824, when the 
British Government again remonstrated with the Porto. By the 
convention of Akierman between the Russians and the Turks in 
1826 the privileges of the principalities were once more confirmed, 
and they were again ratified in 1829, under Russian guarantee, by 
the peace of Adrianople. By this jieaco all the towns on the left bank Peace < 
of the Danube were restored to the principalities, and the Porte Adrian 
undertook to refrain from fortifying any position on the Walachian ople, 
side of the river. The principalities were to enjoy commercial free- 1829. 
dom, and the right of establishing a (]uaraDtine cordon along the 
Danube or elsewhere. The internal constitution of the countries was 
to be regulatcKi by an “Organic Law, ’’which was drawn up by assem- 
blies oibishops and boiars at Jassy and Bucharest, acting, however, 
under Russian control. The Organic Law thus elaborated was by no 
means of a liberal cbaracfter, and amongst other abuses maintamod 
the feudal privileges of the iKiiars. It was ratified by the Porte in 
1884, and the Russian army of occupation thereupon withdrew. 
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Hove* rovolaUomry movement of 1848 extended from the Roumane 

ment of of Hangai^ and Traneylvtnta to their kinsmen of the Transalpine 
1848. regions. In Moldavia the agitation was mostly confined to the 
bmars, and the hospodar Michael Sturdza succeeded in arresting 
the ringleaders. In Walachia, however, the outbreak took a more 
violent form. The people assembled at Buchai*e8t, and demanded 
a constitution. The prince Bibescu, after setting his signature to 
the constitution submitted to him, fled to Transylvania, and a 
provisional government was formed. The Turks, however, urged 
thereto by Kussian diplomacy, crossed the Danube, and a joint 
RussO'Ttirkish dictatorship restored the ‘^Orgauio Law.” By the 
l^ltn- Liman convention oil 8 49 the two Governments agreed to the 
^ipointment of Barbii Stirbeitt as prince of Walachia, and Qregoriu 
Ghika tor Moldavia. 

Ruisisn * On the entry of the Russian troops into the principalities in 
anil 1858, the hospodars fled to Vienna, leaving the government in 

Austrian the hands of their ministers. During the Danubian carai>aigu that 
(X'cupa- now ensued great sulfering was inflicted on the inhabitants, but 
tion, ill 1854 the cabinet of Vienna induced the Hassians to withdraw. 
1853-*51. Austrian troops occupied the piincipalities, and the hospodars 
returned to their r^sts. 

'Preaty of By the treaty of Paris in 1856 the principalities with their exist- 
raris, ing privileges wore placed under the collective guarantee of the 

18;V>. contracting powers, while remaining under the suzerainty of the 

Porto, — the Porte on its part engaging to respect the complete in- 
dependence of their internal administration. A strip of southern 
• Bessarabia was restored to Moldavia, so as to push back the Russian 

frontier from the Danube mouth. The existing laws and statutes 
of both principalities were to be revised by a European oommisiision 
sitting at Bucharest, and their work was to be assisted by a Divan 
or national council which the Porte was to convoke od 1mm each 
of the two provinces, and in which all classes of Walachian and 
Moldavian society were to be represented. The European com- 
mission, in arriving at its conclusions, was to take into considera- 
tion the opinion expressed by the representative councils; the 
Powers were to come to terms with the Porte as to the recommen- 
dations of the commission ; and the final result was to bo embodied 
in a hattishorif of the sultan, which was to lay down the definitive 
organization of the two principalities. In 1857 the commission 
arrived, and the representative councils of the two p<‘oplo8 were con- 
IJiiion of yoked. On their meeting in September they at once proceeded to 
the two vote with unanimity the union of the two principalities into a 
in itici- single state under the name of Romania (Roumania), to be governed 
l>;ilities by a foreign prince elected from one of the reigning dynasties of 
pvo- Euro|>e, and having a single representative assembly. The Powers 
(diiimed. decided to undo tiie wora of national union. By the convention 
concluded by the European congress at Paris in 1858, it was 
Attempt decided that the principalities should continue as heretofore to bo 
to (Us- governed each by Its own prince. Walachia and Moldavia were to 
aiiltc jiave separate assomblie.s, but a central commission was to be 
thorn. established at Fokshaui for the preparation of laws of common 
interest, which were afterwards to be submitted to tbe respective 
assemblies. In accordance with this convention tho deputies of 
Moldavia and Walachia met in separate assemblies at Bucharest and 
It fails. Jassy, but the choice of both fell unanimously on Prince Alexander 
John Cuza, thus ensuring the personal union of the two principali- 
ties (January 1859). A new conference was now sumraoued to 
Paris to discuss tho affairs of tho principalities, and the election of 
Prince Prince Cuza finally ratified by the Powers and the Porte. Tho two 
assemblies and the central commission were preserved till 1862, 
when a single assembly mot at Bucharest and a single ministry was 
formed for the two countries. The central commission was at the 
same time abolished, and a council of state charged with preparing 
bills substituted for it. In May 1864, owing to difficulties between 
the Government and the general assembly, the latter was dissolved, 
and a statute was submitted to universal suffrage giving greater 
authority to the prince, and creating two chauiDers (of senators 
and of deputies). The franchise was now extended to all citizens, 
a cumulative voting power being reserved, however, for property, 
and the peasantry were emancipated from forced laljour. 

In 1865 a connict broke out between tho Government and the 
people in Bucharest, and in February 1866 Prince Cuza, whose 
personal vices had rendered him detestable, was forced to abdicate. 
The chambers chose first as his successor the count of Flanders, 
but on his declining the office proceeded to elect Prince Charles 
Pharles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, wno was proclaimed hospodar or 
Domnu of Uoumauia April 29, 1866. A new constitution was at 
Hoheu- the same time introduced. Its provisions secure the universal 
zollern. suffrage of tax-paying citizens, ministerial responsibilitv, trial 
New j'l^’yi freedom of meeting and petition, •of speech ancf of the 

f'omiU (except as re^rds breaches or the criminal code), gratuitous 

t ution. compulsory pnmary education, and the right of asylum for 
political exiles. Legislative power is shared between the prince 
and chambers, but bills relating to the budget and army most 
originate with the chamber of deputies. There are two chambers-^ 
the senate and the chamber of deputies. Both houses are elective, 
and the election is carried out by means of electoral colleges classified 


according to property and professional qualifications. For the 
house of deputies each constituency is divided in this way into four 
colleges, each of which elects a member, The two liigheat of these 
colleges also elect the senators, each senator being elected for a 
term of eight years. Tlio senate also incluiles ex o^cio certain 
high oflici^s and ecclesiastics, and members for tho universities. 

The senate consists at present of 120 membem, tho chamber of 
deputies of 178. The sovereign lias a right of veto reserved to liim 
on all measures. The j udicial system is based ou the Code NapoUon^ 
with some modifications. 

On tlio outbreak of the Russo-Turkidi war in 1877 Roumania Roumania 
found herself once more between hammer and anvil. Yickling to in Russo- 
foTce majeure tho Government of Piinee Charles consented to the 'furkish 
passage of Russian troops across Roumanian 4.crritory, on the under- AVur. 
standing that the scene of hostilities wa.s as far as possible to be 
removed outside tho limits of the principality. The Porto, how- 
ever, refusing to recognize that Roumania ha<l acted under 
constraint, proclaimed tho Koumaninns rebels, und the ))rince s 
Government accordingly resolved to offer active assistance to the 
Russians. A Roumanian division of 32,000 men under General Ron- 
Cernat, took part in the siegt^ of Plevna, and tho Roumunian nnanian 
soldiers distinguished themselves in the opinion of the most com- feats at 
potent j udges alike for their heroism and endurance. The succcjssful 1*1 e vna. 
assault bv the Roumanian troops on the ** indomitable redoubt ” of 
Grivitza formed in fact the turning point of the siege and of the war. 

In tlio peace of St Stefano, liowever, Russia insisted ou the retroces- 
sion of the strip of Bessarabia that had been restored to Moldavia 
by the treaty of Paris, giving Roumania “ in exchange ” the islands 
of the Danubian delta, and Uie Dobrudja, wliicli had heeu ceded by 
the sultan. This tcndtorial readjustment was ratified by the treaty Bcrliu 
of Berlin (1878). The high contracting powers at tho same time treaty, 
consented by Art. xliii. to recognize the independence of tho prin- 
cipality subject to tho provision (Art. xliv.) that all the inhabitants 
should enjoy complete religious freedom, a clause inserted on 
account of the Jewish persecutions that had previously taken place, 
and that foreigners in tlio country should be treated on a footing 
of jierfoct eciiiality. All Danubian fortresses were to bo razed, and the 
jurisdiction of the European commission to regulate the Danubian 
navigation, on which Roumania now aetjuired tho right of repre- 
sentation, was extended from tho mouth to the Iron Gates. The 
coping-stone to Roumanian indoi)endenco vas set by the proelama- Prince 
tion on March 26, 1881, of Prince Charles as king of Roumanin, Charles 
and on May 22 of the same year his coronation took place with the crowned 
European sanction. The crown placed on King Carol’s head was king, 
made from the captured cannon of the Plevna redoulits. 

As the (luestions reffurding the first uppeanincc of I he lUMimans 
north of tho Panube are reserved for the artlile VtAcne, it r ay bo sufiirient 
here to refer the reader to tho works of iincsler. eapetdally Kom^nisehe Studiai ; 

J. Jung, Af^fange der Romdiien, and Rverner wid Romanen ; I.nd. PiC, Abstam- 
mung der Jtumdnen ; A. P. Xenopol, let Roumaim au Atoyen Age. For tho 
history- of the principalities down to tlie end of the lust century J. C. Jhigi; ’» 
works, Die Qeechichte der Walachei and Oesrhirhte der Afuldau, are still tho 
most trustworthy authorities. J. A. Valllunt, La Romainie: Jlistoire, lAtvgue, &c., 
and A. T. Laurinnu, htoria Rotnanihru^ &c., nuiy be consulted for tho later his- 
tory, but a really critical history of the principalities has yet to l)e writ fen. Tiio 
materials for it are, however, being rapidly amnssed—thanks to the publica- 
tions of the Koumanlan Academy and tho documents collected by native 
scholars; r/. espeoially Ilurmuzaki, Documente priritore la Jstoria Romavitor, 
and Hosdeu, Publieationi utoricodilologice, Ac. For a useful account of the 
present state of Koumanlu, see .James Sunmelson, Roumania Pant and Prenent, 

1882. For views of Walachia and Moldavia, ns tiioy oxl^^ed from I fus Ifitli centnrji 
onwards, reference has already been inude to tlio works of Virunriiu* and ficl 
Cliiaro, and Cantcmlr’s Dencriptio Aio/daeia;. ( \ . .1. F ) 

ROUMANIAN LANGUAGE. See Vl.auhs. 

ROUMELIA. The name of Roumili, “ the land of tho 
Romnns,” was applied from tlie 15th century downwards 
to all that portion of tho Balkan peninsula westwards 
from the Black Sea which was subject to Turkey. More 
precisely it was the country bounded N. by Bulgaria, \V. 
by Albania, and S. by the Morea, or in other words the 
! ancient provinces, including Constantinople and iSalonica, 
of Thrace, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 'J'he name was ulti- 
mately applied more especially to an eyalet or province 
composed of Central .Mbania and Western Macedonia, 
having Monastir for its chief town and including Kesrie 
(Castoria), Ocri (Ochrida), and Scodra (Scutari); and at 
length it disappeared altogether in the administrative 
alterations effected between 1870 and 1875. Ea.stern 
Roumelia was constituted an autonomous province of the 
Turkish empire by tho Berlin treaty of 1878, to be 
governed by a Christian governor-general ajipointed by the 
sultan for a term of five years. In 1879, in obedience 
to an international commission, it was divided into six 
departments and twenty-eight cantons, the departments 
being Philippopolia (187,095), Tatarbazarjik (117,063), 
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HasskSi (134,268), Eski-Zagra (168,906) Kazaalik, SUvno 
or Sliven (130,136), and Burgas (88,046). On the N. 
and N.W. East Iloumelia was bound^ by Bulgaria, the 
frontier running along the line of the Balkans though not 
keeping to the watershed; on the S.W. and S. lay the 
vilayets of Salonika and Adrianople, the borderlands form* 
ing part of the Rhodope or Despoto mountain system. 
The direct distance between the northmost and southmost 
point on the Black Sea is only 40 miles, but the actual 
coastdine is lengthened by the ramifications of the Bay of 
Burgas, which is the only part of the Black Sea affording 
several good anchorages. The great bulk of the country 
belongs to the basin of the Maritza and its tributary the 
Tunja (confluence at Adrianople, to the south of Rouraelia), 
though a certain part drains north-eastwards by several 
small streams. The whole area is estimated at 14,858 
square miles, and the population in 1880 was 815,513, of 
whom 573,231 were Bulgarians, 176,769 Turks, 42,526 
Greeks, 19,524 Gipsies, 4177 Jews, and 1306 Armenians. 
This preponderance of Bulgarians led in September 1885 to 
the Philippopolis revolution, which resulted in the princi- 
pality of iiulgaria declaring East Roumelia part and parcel 
of United Bulgaria; and the United Bulgarians have since 
been successful in a war with the Servians, who invaded 
their territory. 

ROUND TOWERS. A peculiar class of round tower 
exists scattered throughout Ireland ; about one hundred 
and twenty examples once existed; most of these are 
ruined, but eigliteen or twenty are almost perfect. These 
towers were built either near or adjoining a church ; they 
are of various dates from perhaps the 8th to the 13th 
century; though varying in size and detail, they have 
many characteristics which are common to all. They are 
built with walls slightly battering inwards, so that the 
tower tapers towards the top. The lower part is formed 
of solid masonry, the one doorway being raised from 6 to 
20 feet above the ground, and so only accessible by means 
of a ladder. The towers within are divided into several 
stories by two or more floors, usually of wood, but in 
some cases, as at Koneith, of stone slightly arched. The 
access from floor to floor was by ladders, no stone staircase 
being provided. The windows, wdiich are always high up, 
are single lights, mostly arched or with a flat stone lintel. 
In some of the oldest towers they have triangular tops, 
formed by two stones leaning together, like the windows 
at Deerhurst and other pre-Norman buildings in England. 
One peculiarity of the door and window openings in the 
Irish round towers is that the jambs are frequently sot 
sloping, so that the opening grows narrower towards the 
top, as in the temjiles of ancient Egypt. The later 
examples of these towers, dating from the 12th and 13th 
centuries are often decorated with chevron, billet, and other 
Norman enrichments round the jambs and arches. The 
roof is of stone, usually conical in shape, and some of the 
later towers are crowned by a circle of battlements. The 
height of the round towers varies from about 60 feet to 
132; that at Kilcullen was the highest. The masonry 
differs according to its date, — the oldest examples being 
built of almost uncut rubble work, and the later ones of 
neatly-jointed ashlar. 

Much has been written as to the use of these towers, 
and the most conflicting theories as to their origin have 
been propounded. It is, however, fairly certain that they 
were constructed by Christian builders, both from the fact 
that they always are or once w^ere near to a church, and 
also because crosses and other Christian emblems frequently 
occur among the sculptured decorations of their doors and 
windows. The original purpose of these towers was pro- 
bably for places of refuge, for which the solid base and the 
door high above the ground seem specially adapted. They 


may also have been watch-towers, and in lator times often 
contained bells. Their circular form was probably for the 
sake of strength, angles which could be attacked by a 
battering ram being thus avoided, and also because no 
quoins or dressed stones were needed, except for the open- 
ings — an important point at a time when tools for working 
stone were scarce and imperfect. Both these reasons may 
also account for the Norman round towers which are so 
common at the west end of churches in Noi;folk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, though these have little resemblance to those of 
Ireland except in the use of a circular plan. One example, 
exactly like those of Ireland still exists in the Isle of Maa^ 
within the precincts of Peel Castle adjacent to the cathedral 
of St German ; it was probably the work of Irish builders. 
There are also three in Scotland, viz. at Egilshay in Ork- 
ney, and at Ahern ethy and Brechin. 

Round towers wider and lower in proportion than those 
of Ireland appear to have been built by many prehistoric 
races at different parts of Europe. Many examples exist 
in Scotland, and in the islands of Corsica and Sardinia. 
The towers of this class in Scotland are called ** brochs ” ; 
they average about 50 feet high and 30 feet in internal 
diameter. Their walls, which are usually about 15 feet 
thick at the bottom, are built hollow, of rubble masonry, 
with series of passages one over the other running all 
round the tower. As in the Irish towers, the entrance is 
I)laced at some distance from the ground ; and the whole 
structure is designed as a stronghold. The brochs appear 
to have been the work of a pre-Christian Celtic race. 
Many objects in bronze and iron and fragments of hand- 
made pottery have been found in and near these towers, 
all bearing witness of a very early date. See Anderson, 
Scotland in Pagan Time$y 1883, and Scotland in Early 
Christian Times^ 1881. During the 6th century church 
towers at and near Ravenna were usually built round in 
plan, and not unlike those of Ireland in their pro[)ortions. 
The finest existing example is that which stands by the 
church of S. Apollinare in Classe, the old port of the city 
of Ravenna (see Basilica, vol. iii. p. 415, fig. 5). It is of 
brick, divided into nine stories, with single-light windows 
below, three-light windows in the upper stories, and two- 
lights in the intermediate ones. The most magnificent 
example of a round tower is the well-known leaning tower 
of Pisa, begun in the year 1174. It is richly decorated 
with tiers of o|>en marble arcades, supported on free 
columns. The circular plan was much used by Moslem 
races for their minarets. The finest of these is the 13th- 
century minar of Kootub at Old Delhi, built of limestone 
with bands of marble. It is richly fluted on plan, and 
when complete was at least 250 feet high. 

The best account of the Irish round towers is that given by Petrie, 
in his Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland (Dublin, 1845). See also 
Kenuo, Towers and Temples of Andeni Ireland (Dublin, 1 850); Brash, 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 1875); and Stokes, 

Early Archiiecturc in Ireland (Dublin, 1878). (J. H, M.) 

ROUNDEL See Rondeau. 

ROUS, or Rouse, Francis (1579-1659), known by 
his translation of the Psalms ; see vol, xii. p. 590. His 
works appeared at London in 1657. 

ROUSSEAU, Jacques (1630-1693), painter, a member 
of a Huguenot family, was born at Paris in 1630. He 
was remarkable as a painter of decorative landscapes and 
classic ruins, somewhat in the style of Canaletto, but 
without his delicacjr of touch; he appears also to have 
been influenced by Nicolas Poussin. While quite young 
Rousseau went to Rome, wliere he was fascinated by the 
noble picturesqueness of the ancient ruins, and spent some 
years in painting them, together with the surrounding 
landscapes. He thus form^ his style, which was highly 
artificial and conventionally decorative. His colouring 
for the most part is unpleasing, partly owing to his violent 
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trefttment of akies with crude blues and orange, and his 
chiiurosottro usually is much exag^rated. On his return 
to Paris he soon became distinguished as a painter, and 
was employed by Louis XIV. to decorate the walls of bis 
palaces at St Germain and Marly. He was soon admitted 
a member of the French Academy of the Fine Arts, but 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes he was obliged 
to take refuge in Holland, and his name was struck off 
the Academy roll From Holland he was invited to Eng- 
land by the* duke of Montague, who employed him, 
together with other French painters, to paint the walls of 
his palace, Montague House.^ Rousseau was also employed 
to paint architectural subjects and landscapes in the palace 
of Hampton Court, where many of his decorative panels 
still exist. He spent the latter part of his life in London, 
where he died in 1693. 

Besides being a painter in oil and fresco Eousseau was an etcher 
of some abUi^ ; many etchings by his hand from the works of the 
Oaracci and trom his own designs still exist ; they are vigorous, 
though too coarse in execution. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean Baptiste (1670-1741), a poet of 
some merit and a wit of considerable dexterity, was born 
at Paris on the 10th April 1670; he died at Brussels 
on the 17th March 1741. The son of a shoemaker, he is 
said to have been ashamed of his parentage and relations 
when he acquired a certain popularity, but the abundance 
of literary quarrels in which he spent his life, and the 
malicious inventiveness of his chief enemy, Voltaire, make 
any such stories of small account. He was certainly well 
educated and early gained favour with Boileau, who did 
not regard many people favourably ; but authentic intelli- 
gence as to his youth is very scarce. He does not seem to 
have attempted literature very young, and when he began 
he began with the theatre, for which at no part of his life 
does he seem to have had any aptitude. A one-act 
comedy, Le Cafe^ failed in 1694, and he was not much 
happier with a more ambitious play, Les Flatteurs, or 
with the opera of Vemia and Adonis. He would not take 
these warnings, and tried in 1700 another comedy, Le 
Capriciettx, which had the same fate. By this time he 
had already (it is not quite clear how) obtained influential 
patrons, such as Breteuil and Tallard, had gone with 
Tallard as an attache to London, and, in days when litera- 
ture still led to high position, seemed likely to achieve 
success. To tell the whole story of his misfortunes would 
take far more space than can be spared him here. They 
began with what may be called a club squabble at a 
certain Caf4 Laurent, which was much frequented by 
literary men, and where Rousseau indulged in lam[)oons 
on his companions. A shower of libellous and sometimes 
obscene verses was written by or attributed to him, and 
at last he was practically turned out of the caf^. At the 
same time his poems, as yet only singly printed or in 
manuscript, acquired him a great reputation, and not 
unjustly, for Rousseau is certainly the best French writer 
of serious lyrics between Racine and Chenier. He had in 
1701 been made a member of theAcaddmie des Inscrip- 
tions ; he had been offered, though he had not accepted, 
profitable places in the revenue department ; he had 
become a favourite of the libertine but not uninfluential 
coterie of the Temple; and in 1710 he presented himself 
as a candidate for the Acad^mie Fran^aise. Then began 
the second chapter (the first had lasted ten years) of a 
history of the animosities of authors which is almost the 
strangest though not the most important on record. A 
copy of verses, more offensive than ever, was handed to the 
original object of Rousseau^s jealousy, and, getting wind, 
occasioned the bastinadoing of the reputed author by a 
certain La Faye or La Faille, a soldier who was reflected 

^ Montague House stood on the site of the British Museum. 
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on. Legal proceedings of various kinds followed, and 
^usseau eiUier had or thought he had ground for ascrib- 
ing the lampoon to Joseph Saurin. More law ensued, 
and the end of it was that in 1712 Rousseau, not appear- 
ing, was condemned joar contumace to perpetual exile. He 
actually suffered it, remaining for the rest of his life in 
foreign countries except for a short time in 1738, when he 
returned clandestinely to Paris to try for a recall. It 
should be said that he might have had this if he had not 
steadfastly protested his innocence and refused to accept a 
mere pardon. No one has over completely cleared up the 
story, and it must be admitted that, except as exhibiting 
very strikingly the strange idiosyncrasies of the 18tli 
century in iSrance, and as having affected the fortunes of 
a man of letters of some eminence, it is not worth much 
attention. 

Rousseau’s good and ill luck did not cease with his 
exile. First Prince Eugene and then other persons of dis- 
tinction took him under their protection, and he printed 
at Soleure the first edition of his poetical works. But by 
fault or misfortune he still continued to quarrel. Voltaire 
and he met at Brussels in 1722, and, though Voltaire had 
hitherto pretended or felt a great admiration for him, 
something happened which turned this admiration into 
hatred. Voltaire’s Le Pour et Le Contre is said to have 
shocked Rousseau, who expressed his sentiments freely. 
At any rate the latter had thenceforward no fiercer enemy 
than Voltaii e. Rousseau, however, was not much affected 
by Voltaire’s enmity, and pursued for nearly twenty years 
a life of literary work, of courtiership, and of rather 
obscure speculation and business. Although ho never 
made his fortune, it does not seem that he was ever in 
want. When he died his death had the singular result of 
eliciting from a poetaster, Lefranc de Pompignan, an ode 
of real excellence and perhaps better than anything of 
Rousseau’s own work. That work, however, has high 
merits, and is divided, roughly speaking, into two strangely 
contrasted divisions. One consists of formal and partly 
sacred odes and cantates of the stiffest character, the other 
of brief epigrams, sometimes licentious and always or 
almost always ill-natured. In the latter class of work 
Rousseau is only inferior to his friend Piron. In the 
former he stands almost alone. The frigidity of conveu 
tional diction and the disuse of all really lyrical rhythm 
which characterize his period do not i)revent his odes and 
cantates from showing true poetical faculty, grievously 
cramped no doubt, but still existing. 

Besides the Soleure edition mentioned abovi*, UoiisMcau publislitMl 
(visiting England for the purpose) another issue of his work at 
London in 1723. The chief edition since is that of Amar in 1820. 
M. A. de Latour has published (Taris, Gamier, 1869) a useful 
; though not com)>lete edition, with notes of merit and a biographical 
I introduction which would have been better if the facts had been 
i more punctually and precisely stated. 

I ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), was born at 
; Geneva on the 28th Juno 1712. His family had estab- 
lished themselves in that city at the time of the religious 
* wars, but they were of pure French origin. Rousseau’s 
j father Isaac was a watchmaker; his mother, Suzanne 
I Bernard, was the daughter of a minister ; she died in 
childbirth, and Rousseau, who was the second son, was 
brought up in a very haphazard fashion, his father being 
a dissipated, violent-tempered, and foolish person. He, 
however, taught him to read early, and seems to have laid 
the foundation of the flighty sentimentalism in morals and 
politics which Rousseau afterwards illustrated with his 
genius. When the boy was ten years old his father got 
entangled in a disgraceful brawl and fled from Geneva, 
apparently without troubling himself about Jean Jacques. 
The father and son had little more to do with each other 
and rarely met. Rousseau was, however, taken charge of 
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by hk mother’s relations and was in the first place com- 
mitted by them to the tutorship of a M. Lambercier, 
pastor at Bossey, Of these times as of the greater part 
of his life there are ample details in the Con/eadons, but 
it may be as well to remark at once that this famous book, 
however charming as literature, is to be used as docu- 
mentary evidence only with great reserve. In 1724 he 
was removed from this school and taken into the house of 
lus uncle Bernard, by whom he was shortly afterwards 
apprenticed to a notary. His master, how'ever, found or 
thought him quite incapable and sent him back. After a 
short time (April 25, 1725) he was apprenticed afresh, 
this time to an engraver, lie did not dislike the work, 
but was or thought himself cruelly treated by his master. 
At last in 1728, when he was sixteen, he ran away, the 
truancy being by his own account unintentional in the 
first instance, and due to the fact of the city gates being 
shut earlier than usual. Then began a very extraordinary 
series of wanderings and adventures, for much of which 
there is no authority but his own. He first fell in with 
some proselytizers of the Homan faith at Confignon in 
Bavoy, and by them he was sent to Madame de Warens 
at Annecy, a young and pretty widow who was herself a 
convert. Her influence, however, which was to be so 
great, was not immediately exercised, and ho was, so to 
s^jeak, passed on to Turin, where there was an institution 
sjiecially devoted to the reception of neophytes. His 
experiences here were (according to his own account, it 
must always be understood) sufficiently unsatisfactory, 
but he abjured duly and wm rewarded by being presented 
with twenty francs and sent about his business. He 
wandered about in Turin for some time, and at last estab- 
lished himself as footman to a Madame de Yercellis. 
Here occurred the famous incident of the theft of a ribbon, 
of which he accused a follow servant — a girl too. But, 
though he kept his place by this piece of cowardice, 
Madame do Vercellis died not long afterwards and ho was 
turned off. Ho found, however, another place with the 
Comte de Qouvon, but lost this also through coxcombry. 
Then ho resolved to return to Madame do Warens at 
Annecy. The chronology of all these events is somewhat 
obscure, but tliey seem to have occupied about three 
years. 

Even then Housseau did not settle at once in the 
anomalous but to him charming position of domestic lover 
to this lady, who, nominally a converted Protestant, was 
in reality, as many women of her time were, a kind of 
deist, with a theory of noble sentiment and a practice 
of libertinism tenii)ered by good nature. It used to be 
held that in her conjugal relations she was even more 
sinned against than sinning. But recent investigations 
seem to show that M. de Vuarrens (which is said to be the 
correct spelling of the name) was a very unfortunate hus- 
band, and was deserted and robbed by his wife. However, 
she welcomed Rousseau kindly, thought it necessary to 
complete his education, and he was sent to the semin- 
arists of Bt Lazare to be improved in classics, and also to 
a music master. In one of his incomprehensible freaks he 
set off for Lyons, and, after abandoning his companion in an 
epileptic fit, returned to Annecy to find Madame de Warens 
gone no one knew whither. Then for some months he 
relapsed into the life of vagabondage, varied by improbable 
adventures, which (accor£ng to his own statement) he 
80 often pursued. Hardly knowing anything of music, he 
attempted to give lessons and a concert at Lausanne; 
and he actually taught at Neuchfttel. Then he became 
or says he became secretary to a Greek archimandrite who 
was travelling in Switzerland to collect subscriptions for 
the rebuilding of the Holy Sepulchre ; then he went to 
Paris, and, with recommendations from the French ambas- 
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sador at Soieure, sa# sometMog of good society ; tiien ho 
returned on foot through Lyons to Savoy, hearing that 
Madame de Warens was at Chambdry. This was in 1732, 
and Rousseau, who for a time had uuimportant employ- 
ments in the service of the Sardinian crown, was shortly 
installed by Madame de Warens, whom he still called 
Maman, as amatU tn tUre in her singular household, 
wherein she diverted herself with him, with music, and 
with chemistry. In 1733 Madame de Warens, partly for 
Rousseau’s health, took a country house, Lee Charmettes, 
a short distance from Chamb4ry. Here in summer, and 
in the town during winter, Rousseau led a delightful life,* 
which he has delightfully described. In a desultoiy way 
he did a good deal of reading, but in 1738 his health 
again became bad, and he was recommended to go to 
Montpellier. By his own account this journey to Montpel- 
lier was in reality a voyage d Cythhre in company with a 
certain Madame de Larnage. This being so, he could 
hardly complain when on returning he found that his 
official position in Madame de Warens’s household had 
been taken by a person named Vintzonried. He was, 
however, less likely than most men to endure the position 
of second in command, and in 1740 he became tutor at 
Lyons to the children of M. de Mably, not the well-known 
writer of that name, but his and Condillac’s elder brother. 
But Rousseau did not like teaching and was a bad teacher, 
and after a visit to Les Charmettes, finding that his place 
there was finally occupied, he once more went to Paris in 
1741. He was not without recommendations. But a 
new system of musical notation which he thought he had 
discovered was unfavourably received by the Academic des 
Sciences, where it was read in August 1742, and he was 
unable to obtain pupils. Madame Dupin, however, to 
whose house he had obtained the entry, procured him the 
honourable if not very lucrative post of secretary to M. de 
Montaigu, ambassador at Venice. With him he stayed for 
about eighteen months, and has as usual infinite complaints 
to make of his employer and some strange stories to tell. 
At length he threw up his situation and returned to Paris 
(1745). 

Up to this time — that is to say, till his thirty-third year — 
Rousseau’s life, though continuously described by himself, 
was of the kind called subterranean, and the account of it 
must be taken with considerable allowances. There are, 
to say the least, grave improbabilities in it ; there are some 
chronological difficulties ; and in one or two instances his 
accounts have been flatly denied by persons more or less 
entitled to bo heard. He had written nothing, and if he 
was known at all it was as an eccentric vagabond: From 
this time, however, he is more or less in view; and, though 
at least two events of his life — his quarrel with Diderot 
and his death — are and are likely long to be subjects of 
dispute, its general history can be checked and followed 
with reasonable confidence. On his return to Paris he 
renewed his relations with the Dupin family and with the 
literary group of Diderot, to which he had already been 
introduced by M. de Mably’s letters. He had an opera, 
Les MvLsea Galantes^ privately represented ; he copied music 
for money, and received from Madame Dupin and her son- 
in-law M. de Francueil a small but regular salary as 
secretary. He lived at the Hotel St Quentin for a time, 
and once more arranged for himself an equivocal domestic 
establishment. His mistress, whom towards the close of 
his life ho married after a fashion, was Th4r^e le Yasseur, 
a servant at the inn. She had little beauty, no education 
or understanding, and few charms of any kind that his 
friends could discover, besides which she had a detestable 
mother, who was the bane of Rousseau’s life. But he 
made himself at any rate for a time quite happy with her, 
and (according to Rousseau’s account, the accuracy of 
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which haft been questioned) five children were born to them, 
who were all consigned to the foundling hospital This dis- 
regard of responsibility was partly punished by the use his 
critics made of it when he became celebrated as a writer 
on Vacation and a preacher of the domestic affections. 
Diderot, with whom he became more and more familiar, 
admitted him as a contributor to the Eiuiyclop^die. He 
formed new musical projects, and he was introduced by 
degrees to many people of rank and influence, among 
whom his warmest patron for a time was Madame 
d’^ipinay. It was not, however, till 1749 that Rousseau 
made his mark. The academy of Dijon offered a prize for 
an essay on the effect of the progress of civilization on 
morals. Rousseau took up the subject, developed his 
famous paradox of the superiority of the savage state, won 
the prize, and, publishing his essay next year, became 
famoua The anecdotage as to the origin of this famous 
essay is voluminous. It is agreed that the idea was 
suggested when Rousseau went to pay a visit to Diderot, 
who was in prison at Vincennes for his Lettre but lea 
AveugltB. Rousseau says he thought of the paradox on his 
way down; Morellet and others say that he thought of 
treating the subject in the ordinary fashion and was 
laughed at by Diderot, who showed him the advantages of 
the less obvious treatment. Diderot himself, who in such 
matters is almost absolutely trustworthy, does not claim 
the suggestion, but uses words which imply that it was at 
least partly his. It is very like him. The essay, however, 
took the artiflcial and crotchety society of the day by 
storm. Francueil gave Rousseau a valuable post as cashier 
in the receiver general’s office. But he resigned it either 
from conscientiousness, or crotchet, or nervousness at 
responsibility, or indolence, or more probably from a 
mixture of all four. He went back to his music copying, 
but the salons of the day were determined to have his 
society, and for a time they had it. In 1752 he brought 
out at Fontainebleau an operetta, the Devin du Village^ which 
was very successful. He received a hundred louis for it, 
and he was ordered to come to court next day. This 
meant the certainty of a pension. But Rousseau’s shyness 
or his perversity (as before, probably both) made him 
disobey the command. His comedy Narcisse, written long 
before, was also acted, but unsuccessfully. In the same 
year, however, a letter Sur la Mudque Frant^ise again 
had a great vogue. ^ Finally, for this was an important 

^ Kousseau's influence on French music was greater than might have 
been expected from his ver)" imperfect education ; in truth, he was a 
musician by natural Instinct only, but his feeling for art was very 
strong, and, though capricious, based upon true perceptions of the 
good and beautiful. The system of notation (by figures) concerning 
which he read a paper before the Acoddmie des Sciences, August 22, 
1742, was ingenious, but practically worse than useless, and failed 
to attract attention, though the paper was published in 1743 under the 
title of Dissertation sur la musique nwdeme. In the famous “guerre 
des buffons,” he took the part of the “ bufFonists,'' so named in conse- 
quence of their attachment to the Italian “opera buffa,”a8 opposed to 
the true French opera ; and, in his Lettre sur la m^usi.que Fran^aise, 
published in 1753, he indulged in a violent tirade against French 
music, which he declared to be so contemptible as to lead to the con- 
clusion “that the French neither have, nor ever will have, any music 
of their own, or at least that, if they ever do have any, it will be so 
much the worse for them.” This silly libel so enraged the performers 
at the Opera that they hanged and burned its author in efflgy. 
Bousseau revenged himself by printing his clever satire entitled 
Lettre d'un aymphoniste de V A cadimie Hoyale de Musique d ses camor 
rades de Vorckestre. His Lettre d M. Burney is of a very different 
type, and does full justice to the genius of Gluck. His articles on 
music in the EncyclopSdie deal very superllcially with the subject ; 
and his Dictionnaire de Musique (Geneva, 1767), though admirably 
written, is not trastworthy, either as a record of facts or as a col- 
lection of critical essays. In all these works the imperfection of 
his musical eduction is painfully apparent, and his compositions 
betray an equal lack of knowledge, though his refined taste is as 
clearly ilisplayed there as is his literary power in the Letters and JHo- 
tumary. His Erst opera, Lee Muses Oalantes, privately prepared at 
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year with him, the Dijon academy, which hod founded his 
fame, announced the subject of “The Origin of In- 
equality,” on which ho wrote a discourse which was un- 
successful, but at least equal to the former in merit. 
During a visit to Geneva in 1754 Rousseau saw his old 
friend and love Madame de Warens (now reduced in cir- 
cumstances and having lost all her charms), while after 
abjuring his abjuration of Protestantism ho was enabled 
to take up his freedom as citizen of Geneva, to which his 
birth entitled him and of which he was proud. Some time 
afterwards, returning to Paris, he accepted a cottage near 
Montmorency (the celebrated Hermitage) which Madame 
d’^pinay had fitted up for him, and established liini- 
self there in April 1756. He spent little more than a 
year there, but it was a very important year. Here 
he wrote La Nouvellt HUdise ; here he indulged in the 
passion which that novel partly represents, his love for 
Madame d’Houdetot, sister-in-law of Madame d’l<]pinay, a 
lady still young and extremely amiable but very plain, 
who had a husband and a lover (St Lambert), and whom 
Rousseau’s burning devotion seems to have partly pleased 
and partly annoyed. Here too arose the incomprehensible 
triangular quarrel between Diderot, Rousseau, and Grimm 
which ended Rousseau’s sojourn at the Hermitage. It is 
impossible to discuss this at length here. The supposition 
least favourable to Rousseau is that it was due to one of 
his numerous fits of half-insane petulance and indignation 
at the obligations which he was nevertheless always ready 
to incur. That most favourable to him is that he was 
expected to lend himself in a more or less complaisant 
manner to assist and cover Madame d’j^pinay’s adulterous 
affection for Grimm. It need only be said that Madame 
d’^pinay’s morals and Rousseau’s temper are equally 
indefensible by anyone who knows anything about either, 
but that the evidence as to the exact influence of both 
on this particular transaction is hopelessly inconclusive. 
Diderot seems to have been guilty of nothing but thought- 
lessness (if of that) in lending himself to a scheme of the 
Lo Yasseurs, mother and daughter, for getting Rousseau 
out of the solitude of the Hermitage. At any rate Rous- 
seau quitted the Hermitage in the winter, and established 
himself at Montlouis in the neighbourhood. 

Hitherto Rousseau’s behaviour had frequently made him 
enemies, but his writings had for the most part made him 
friends. The quarrel with Madame d’lilpinay, with Diderot, 
and through them with the philosophe party reversed this. 
In 1758 appeared his Lettre. h Alembert contre lea Sjyectacleay 
written in the winter of the previous year at Montlouis. 
This was at once an attack on Voltaire, who was giving 
theatrical representations at Les DcSlices, on D’Alembert, 
who had condemned the prejudice against the stage in 
the Encydopediey and on one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of the society of the day. Diderot personally 
would have been forgiving enough. But Voltaire’s strong 
point was not forgiveness, and, though Rousseau no 
doubt exaggerated the efforts of his “enemies,” he 
was certainly henceforward as obnoxious to the philo- 

the house of La Po]>eliiil6re, attracted very little attention ; but Le 
Devin du Village^ given at Fontainebleau in 1752, and at the 
Academie in 1763, achieved a great and well-deserved success. 
Though very unequal, and exceedingly simple botli in style and con- 
struction, it contains some charming melodies, and is written tlirough- 
out in the most refined taste. His Pygmalion (1775) is a melodrama 
without singing. Some posthumous fragments of another opera, 
Daphnis et ChloB^ were printed in 1780; and in 1781 apj wared 
Consolations des Misses de ma Fic, a collection of about one hundred 
songs and other fugitive pieces of very unequal merit. The popular 
air known as Rousseai^s Dream is not contained in this collection, 
and cannot he traced hack farther than J. B. Cramer’s celebrated 
“Variations.” M. Castil -Blaze has accused Rousseau of extensive 
plt^orisms (or worse) in la Devin du ViUstge and Pygmalion^ buf; 
apparently without sufficient cause. ( W . S. R.) 
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Bophe coterie as to the orthodox party. He stUl^ how- 
ever, had no lack of patroiiB — ^he never had — though 
his unsurpassable perversity made him quarrel with 
all in turn. The amiable duke and duchess of Luxem- 
bourg, who were his neighbours at Montlouis, made 
his acquaintance, or rather forced theirs upon him, and 
he was eagerly industrious in his literary work — indeed 
most of his best books were produced during his stay in 
the neighbourhood of Montmorency. A letter to Voltaire 
on his poem about the Lisbon earthquake embittered the 
dislike between the two, being surreptitiously published. 
La Nouvelle HUaUe appeared in the same year (1760), 
and it was immensely popular. In 1662 appeared the 
CofUrat Social at Amsterdam, and which was pub- 

lished both in the Low Countries and at Paris. For the 
latter the author received 6000 livres, for the Contrat 
1000 . 

Julit^ ou La Nouvtllt HUofUe, is a novel written in letters 
describing the loves of a man of low position and a girl of 
rank, her subsequent marriage to a respectable freethinker 
of her own station, the mental agonies of her lover, and 
the partial appeasing of the distresses of the lovers by the 
influence of noble sentiment and the good oflicea of a 
philanthropic Englishman. It is too long, the sentiment 
is overstrained, and severe moralists have accused it of a 
certain complaisance in dealing with amatory errors ; but it 
is full of pathos and knowledge of the human heart. The 
Contrat Social^ as its title implies, endeavours to base all 
government on the consent, direct or implied, of the 
governed, and indulges in much ingenioiis argument to 
get rid of the practical inconveniences of such a suggestion. 
Untile^ the second title of which is De V J^ducation, is 
much more of a treatise than of a novel, though a certain 
amount of narrative interest is kept up throughout. 

Rousseau^a reputation was now higher than ever, but the 
term of the comparative prosperity which he had enjoyed 
for nearly ton years was at hand. The Contrat Social 
was obviously anti-monarchic ; the Nouvelle IlUtme was 
said to be immoral ; the sentimental deism of the ** Profes- 
sion du vicaire Savoyard ” in £mile irritated equally the 
philosophe party and the church. On June 11, 1762, 
Jimile was condemned by the parlement of Paris, and 
two days previously Madame de Luxembourg and the 
Prince de Conti gave the author information that he 
would be arrested if he did not fly. They also furnished 
him with means of flight, and he made for Yverdun in 
the territory of Bern, whence he transferred himself to 
Motiers in Neuchfl-tel, which then belonged to Prussia. 
Frederick IF. was not indisposed to protect the persecuted 
when it cost him nothing and might bring him fame, and 
in Marshal Keith, the governor of Neuch&tol, Rousseau 
' found a true and firm friend. He was, however, unable 
to be quiet or to practise any of those more or less pious 
frauds which were customary at the time with the unor- 
thodox. The archbishop of Paris had published a pastoral 
against him, and Rousseau did not let the year pass 
without a Lcttre d M. de Beaumont, The council of 
Geneva had joined in the condemnation of Bmile^ and 
Rousseau first solemnly renounced his citizenship, and then, 
in the Lettres de la Montague (1763), attacked the council 
and the Genevan constitution unsparingly. All this 
excited public opinion against him, and gradually he grew 
unpopular in his own neighbourhood. This unpopularity 
is said on very uncertain authority to have culminated in i 
a nocturnal attack on his house, which reminds the reader | 
remarkably of an incident in the life of the greatest French 
man of letters of the present century. At any rate he 
thought he was menaced if he was not, and migrated to the 
tie 8t Pierre in the Lake of Bienne, where he once more for 
a short, and the last, time eigoyed that idyllic existence 
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which he loved. But the Bernese Government ordered him 
to quit its territory. He was for some time uncertain where 
to go, and thought of Corsica (to join Paoli) and Berlin. 
But finally David Hume offered him, late in 1765, an 
asylum in England, and he accepted. He passed thrqpgh 
Paris, where nis presence was tolerated for a time, and 
landed in England on January 13, 1766. Th^r^ travelled 
separately, and was entrusted to the charge of James 
Boswell, who had already made Rousseau’s acquaintance. 
Here he had once more a chance of setting peaceably. 
Severe English moralists like Johnson thought but ill of 
him, but the public generally was not unw^ng to testify 
against French intolerance, and regarded his sentimental- 
ism with favour. He was lionized in London to his 
heart’s content and discontent, for it may truly be said 
of Rousseau that he was equally indignant at neglect and 
intolerant of attention. When, after not a few displays 
of his strange humour, he professed himself tired of the 
capital, Hume procured him a country abode in the house 
of Mr Davenport at Wootton in Derbyshire. Here, 
though the place was bleak and lonely, he might have 
been happy enough, and he actually employed himself in 
writing the greater part of his Confessions, But his 
habit of self-tormenting and tormenting others never left 
him. His own caprices interposed some delay in the con- 
ferring of a pension which George III. was induced to 
grant him, and ho took this as a crime of Hume’s. The 
publication of a spiteful letter (really by Horace Walpole, 
one of whose worst deeds it was) in the name of the king 
of Prussia made Rousseau believe that plots of the most 
terrible kind were on foot against him. Finally he 
quarrelled with Hume because the latter would not 
acknowledge all his own friends and Rousseau’s supposed 
enemies of the philosophe circle to be rascals. He re- 
mained, however, at Wootton during the year and through 
the winter. In May 1767 he fled to France, addressing 
letters to the lord chancellor and to General Conway, 
which can only be described as the letters of a lunatic. 
He was received in France by the Marquis de Mirabeau 
(father of the great Mirabeai^, of whom he soon had 
enough, then by the Prince de Conti at Trye. From this 
place he again fled and wandered about for some time in 
a wretched fashion, still writing the Confessions^ constantly 
receiving generous help, and always quarrelling with, or at 
least suspecting, the helpers. In the summer of 1770 he 
returned to Paris, resumed music copying, and was on the 
whole happier than he had been since he had to leave 
Montlouis. He had by this time married Th6r6se le 
Yasseur, or had at least gone through some form of marriage 
with her. 

Many of the best-known stories of Rousseau’s life date 
from this last time, when he was tolerably accessible to 
visitors, though clearly half-insane. He finished his Con- 
fessionsy wrote his Dialogues (the interest of which is not 
quite equal to the .promise of their curious sub-title 
Eovsseau juge de Jean Jacques)y and began his Reveries du 
Promeneur Solitairey intended as a sequel and complement 
to the Confessionsy and one of the best of all his books. 
It should be said that besides these, which complete the 
list of his principal works, he has left a very large number 
of minor works and a considerable correspondence. During 
this time he lived in the Rue PlatiSre, which is now 
named after him. But his suspicions of secret enemies 
grew stronger rather than weaker, and at the beginning of 
1778 he was glad to accept the ofler of M. de Girardin, a 
rich financier, and occupy a cottage at Ermenonville. The 
country was beautiful ; but his old terrors revived, and his 
woes were complicated by the alleged inclination of Th^r^se 
for one of M. de Girardin’s stable boys. On July 2d he 
died in a manner which has been much discuss^., sua- 
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picdoim of suicide liaviug at the time and sinoe been fre> 
quent. On the whole the theoi^ of a natural death due to 
a fit of apoplexy and perhaps to inguries inflicted accident- 
ally daring that fit seems most probable. He had always 
statfered from internal and constitutional ailments not 
unlikely to bring about such an end. 

Rousseau’s characteri the history of his reputation, and the 
intrinsic value of his literary work are all subjects of much 
interest. There is little doubt that for the last ten or fifteen years 
of his life, if not from the time of his quarrel with Diderot and 
Madame d’Epinay, he was not wholly sane — the combined influence 
of late and unexpected literary fame and of constant solitude and 
discomfort acting upon his excitable temperament so as to overthrow 
the balance, never very stable, of his fine and acute but unrobust 
intellect. He was b}* no means the only man of letters of his time 
who had to submit to something like persecution. Freron on the 
orthodox side had his share of it, as well as Voltaire, Helvdtius, 
Diderot, and Montesquieu on that of the innovators. But 
Rousseau had not, like Montesquieu, a position which guaranteed 
Mm from serious danger ; he was not wealthy like Helv^tius ; he had 
not the wonderful suppleness and trickiness which even without 
Mb wealth would probaoly have defended Voltaire himself ; and he 
lacked entirely the “bottom** of Freron and Diderot. Wlien he 
was molested no could only shriek at his enemies and suspect his 
friends, and, being more civen than any man whom history mentions 
to this latter wei^ness, he suffered intensely from it. His moral 
character was undoubtedly weak in other ways than this, but it is 
fair to remember that but for his astounding Confessions the more 
disgusting parts of it would not have been known, and that these 
Confessions were written, if not under hallucination, at any rate in 
circumstances entitling the self-condemned criminal to the benefit 
of very considerable doubt. If Rousseau had held his tongue, he 
might have stood lower as a man of letters ; he would pretty 
certainly have stood higher as a man. Ho was, moreover, really 
sinned against, if still more sinning. The conduct of Grimm to 
him was certainly very bad ; and, though Walpole was not his 
personal friend, a worse action than his famous letter, considering 
the well-known idiosyncrasy of the subject, would be difficult to 
find. It was his own fault that he saddled himself with the Le 
Vasseurs, but their conduct was probably if not certainly ungrateful 
in the extreme. Only excuses can bo made for him ; but the excuses 
for a man born, as Hume after the quarrel said of him, without 
a skin ” are numerous and strong. 

It w'as to bo expected that his peculiar reputation would increase 
rather than diminish after his death; and it did so. During his 
life his personal peculiarities and the fact that his opinions were 
nearly as obnoxious to the one ][>arty as to the other worked against 
him, but it was not so after his death. The men of tho Revolution 
regarded him with something like idolatry, and his literary merits 
conciliated many who were very far from idolizing him as a 
revolutionist. His style was taken up by Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre and by ChateauDriand. It was employed for purposes quite 
different from those to which he had himself applied it, and the 
reaction triumphed by the very arms which had been most powerful 
in the hands of the Revolution. Byfon’s fervid panej^ric en- 
listed on his side all who admired Byron — that is to say, the 
majority of the younger men and women of Europe between 1820 
ana 1850 — and thus different sides of his tradition were continued 
for a full century after the publication of his chief l>ooks. His 
rel^ous unorthodoxy was condoned because ho never scoffed ; his 
political heresies, after their first effect was over, seemed harmless 
from the very want of logic and iiractical spirit in them, while part 
at least of his literary secret w^as the common property of almost 
everyone w’ho attempted literature. At tho present day persons as 
different as M. Renan and Mr Ruskin are children of Rousseau. 

It is therefore important to characterize this influence which was 
and is so powerful, and there are three points of view — those of 
religion, politics, and literature — ^which it is necessary to take in 
doing this. In religion Rousseau was undoubtedly what lie has 
been called above — a sentimental deist ; but no one who reads Mm 
with the smallest attention can fail to see that sentimentalism was 
the essence, deism the accident of his creed. In his time ortho- 
doxy at once generous and intelligent hardly existed in France. 
There were ignorant persons who were sincerely orthodox; there were 
intelligent persons who pretended to be so. But between tho time 
of Massillon and D’Aguesseau and the time of Lamennais and Joseph 
de Maistre the class of men of whom in England Berkeley, Butler, 
and Johnson were representatives simply did not exist in France. 
Little inclined by nature to any but the emotional side of religion, 
and utterly undisciplined in any other by education, course of life, 
or the ^neral tendency of public opinion, Rousseau naturally took 
refuge In the nebulous kind of natural religion which was at once 
fashionable and convenient If his practice fell very far short even 
of his own very arbitrary standard of morality as much maybe said 
of persons far more dogmatically orthodox. 
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In politics, on the other hand, there is no doubt that Rousseau 
was a sincere and, as far as in him lay, a convinced republican. He 
had no great tincture of learning, he was by no means a profound 
logician, and he was impulsive and emotional in the extreme- 
characteristics which in political matters undoubtedly pretlispose 
the subject to the preference of equality above all politietd 
requisites. He saw riiat under the French monarchy the actual 
result was the greatest misery of tho greatest number, and he did 
not look much further. The Control Social is for the poliiical 
student one of the most curious and interesting books existing. 
Hiatoric^ly it is null ; logically it is full of gaping flaws ; practically 
its manipulations of tho volonU de tons and the volonU g&niraU 
are clearly insufficient to obviate anarchy. But its mixture of real 
eloquence and apparent cogency is exactly such as always carries a 
multitude with it, if only for a time. Moreover, in some minor 
branches of politics and economics Rousseau was a real reformer. 
Visionary as his educational schemes (chiefly promulgated in 
EmiU) are in parts, they are admirable in others, and Im protest 
^inst mothers refusing to nurse their children hit a blot in 
French life which is not removed yet, and has always been a source 
of weakness to the nation. 

But it is as a literary man pure and simple — that is to say, as an 
exponent rather than as an originator of ideas— lhat Rousseau is 
most noteworthy, and that he has exercised most influence. The 
first thing noticeable about him is that he defies all customary and 
mechanical classification. He is not a dramatist — his work as such 
is insignificant— nor a novelist, for, though his two chief works 
except the Confessions are called novels, Emile is one only in name, 
and Jja Nouvelle JHlolse is as a story diffuse, prosy, and awkward to 
a degree. He was perfectly without command of poetic form, and 
he could only be called a philosopher in an age when tlie term was 
used with such moauingloss laxity as was customary in the 18th 
century. If he must be classed, bo was before all things a descril^er 
— describer of the passions of the human heart and or tho beauties 
of nature. In the first part of his vocation tho novelists of his own 
outh, such as Marivaux, Richardson, and Provost, may be said to 
ave shown him the way, though he improved greatly ui>on them ; 
in the second he was almost a creator. In combining the two and 
expressing the effect of nature on the feelings and of tho feelings 
on the aspect of nature he w’as absolutely without a forerunner or 
a moilol. And, as literature since his time has been chiefiy 
differentiated from literature before it by the colour and tone 
resulting from this combination, Rousseau may bo said to hold, as 
an influence, a place almost unrivalled in literary history. The 
defects of all sentimental writing — occasional triviality and exag- 
geration of trivial things, diffnseness, overstrained emotion, false 
sentiment, disregard of the intellectual and the practical — are of 
course noticeable in him, but they are excused and palliated by 
his wonderful feoling„ and by what may bo called the passionate 
sincerity even of his insincere passages. Some cavils nave been 
made against his French, but none of much weight or importance. 
And in such passages as the famous “ Voild de la i>ervenclie” of 
the Confessions^ as the description of the isle of St Pierre in the 
Mveriesy as some of the letters in tho Nouvelle IleloUe and others, 
ho has achieved the greatest success X)Ossible — that of absolute 

E orfection in doing what he intended to do. The reader, as it has 
een said, may think he might have done something else with 
advantage, but he can hardly think that he could have done this 
thing better. 

The dates of most of Roosseaii's works published during his lifetime liave been 
given above. Tho and Mverie*, which, read in private, had given much 

umbrage to persons concerned, and which tho author did not intend to be 
published until tho end of the century, appeared at Geneva In 1782. In the same 
year and the following appeared a complete edition In forty-seven small volumes, 
'rhere have been many since, the most Important of them being that of Musset- 
Pathay (Paris, 1828). Some unpublished works, chiefly letters, wore added by 
Bosscha (Paris, 1888) and Streckelsen Moulton (Paris, 1881). Tho most con- 
venient edition is perhaps that of Didot in 4 vols. large 8vo, hut a handsome and 
woll-edlted collection is still sometiiing of a desideratum. Works on Kousseati 
aro Innumerable. Tho chief are — in French that of Saint Marc Oirardln (1874), 
in English the excellent book of Mr John Morley. (G. SA.) 

ROUSSEAU, Theodore (1812-1867), a distinguished 
landscape painter, was born at Paris, and studied in the 
Ecole des Beaux- Arts, after which he spent some time in 
travelling and making studies of landscape and sky effects. 
He first exhibited at the Salon in 1834, obtained gold 
medals in 1849 and 1854, and in 1852 received the 
Legion of Honour. His paintings became very po])ular in 
France, and Rousseau grew to be the acknowledged 
founder of the modern realistic school of landscape. He 
was largely influenced in style by Constable and Turner, 
the former of whom was perhaps more thoroughly appreci- 
ated in France than in England. The influence of Turner 
is clearly seen in some of Rou8seau*s pictures, with striking 
effects of cloud or storm, — as, for example, in his Eflet 
de Soleil and Anr^s la Pluie (1852), in the Matinee 
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Orageuse (1857), the Coucher de Soleil (1866), and 
one of hiB last works, the Boleil par un Temps Orageux, 
which appeared in the exhibition of 1867. Rousseau’s 
study of Constable is more e8£>eciaUy apparent in some of 
his fine forest scenes near Fontainebleau, and in some 
magnificently painted views on the banks of the Loire and 
other French rivers. His execution was of extraordinary 
brilliance, and he was a thorough master of atmospheric 
effect and glowing sunset colours. Though in some re- 
spects a realistic painter, he treated nature in a strongly 
dramatic way and showed great imaginative power. His 
style is broad and dashing, with rapid and at times appa- 
rently careless handling. His fame has increased rather 
than diminished since his death in 1867 ; and one of his 
paintings has recently received the high distinction of being 
transferred from the Luxembourg Palace to the Louvre, an 
honour which is but rarely conferred. It is not, however, 
one of the best specimens of his work. Most of Theodore 
Rousseau’s pictures are in private collections in Paris and 
elsewhere in France. 

ROUSSILLON, a province of France, which now forms 
the greater of the department of PyRisN^ES 

Orient ALES ( 7 .V.). It was bounded on the south by the 
Pyrenees, on the west by the county of Foix, on the north 
by Languedoc, and on the east by the Mediterranean. The 
province derived its name from a small bourg near 
Perpignan, the capital, called Ruscino (Rosceliona, Castel 
Rossello), where the Gallic chieftains mot to consider 
Hannibal’s request for a conference. The district formed 
part of the Rotflan province of Gallia Narbonensis from 
121 13. c. to 462 A.D., when it was ceded with the rest of 
Beptiinania to Theodoric II., king of the Visigoths. His 
successor, Atnalaric, on his defeat by Clovis in 531 retired 
to Spain, leaving a governor in Se])timania. In 719 the 
Saracens crossed the Pyrenees, and Septimania was held 
by them until their defeat by Pippin in 756. On the 
invasion of Spain by Charlemagne in 778 he found the 
borderlands wasted by the Saracenic wars, and the inhabit- 
ants hiding among the mountains. He accordingly made 
grants of land to Visigothic refugees from Spain, and 
founded several monasteries, round which the i^eople 
gathered for protection. In 792 the Saracens again 
invaded France, but were repulsed by Louis, king of 
A(|uitainc, whoso rule extended over all Catalonia as far 
as Barcelona. The different portions of his kingdom in 
time grew into allodial fiefs, and in 893 Suniaire II. 
became the first hereditary count of Roussillon. But his 
rule only extended over the eastern part of what became 
the later province. The western part, or Cerdagne, was 
ruled in 900 by Miron as first count, and one of his 
grandsons, Bernard, was the first hereditary count of the 
middle portion, or Besalu. In 1111 Raymond-B^renger 
III., count of Barcelona, inherited the fief of Besalu, to 
which was added in 1117 that of Cerdagne; and in 1172 
his grandson, Alphonso II., king of Aragon, united Rous- 
sillon to his other states on the death of the last count, 
Gerard II. The counts of Roussillon, Cerdagne, and 
Besalu were not sufficiently powerful to indulge in any 
wars of ambition. Their energies had been accordingly 
devoted to furthering the welfare of their people, who 
enjoyed both peace and prosperity under their rule. 
Under the Aragonese monarchs the progress of the united 
province still continued, and Collioure, the port of 
Perpignan, became a centre of Mediterranean trade. But 
the country was in time destined to pay the penalty of its 
position on the frontiers of France and Spain in the long 
struggle for ascendency between these two powers. James 
I. of Aragon had wrested the Balearic Isles from the 
Moors and left them with Roussillon to his son James 
(1276), with the title of king of Majorca. The consequent 
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disputes of this monarch with his brother Pedro IIL of 
Aragon were not lost sight of by Philip IIL of France in 
his quarrel with the latter about the crown of the Two 
Sicilies. Philip espoused James’s cause and led his army 
into Spain, but retreating died at Per|)ignan in 12^5. 
James then became reconciled to his brother, and in 1311 
was succeeded by his son Sancho, who founded the 
cathedral of Perpignan shortly before his death in 1324, 
His successor James II. refused to do homage to Philip 
VI. of France for the seigniory of Montpellier, and applied 
to Pedro IV. of Aragon for aid. Pedro not only refused 
it, but on various pretexts declared war against him, and 
seized Majorca and Roussillon in 1344. The province was 
now again united to Aragon, and enjoyed peace until 
1462. In this year the disputes between John II. and 
his son about the crown of Navarre gave Louis XI. of 
France an excuse to support John against his subjects, 
who had risen in revolt. Louis at the fitting time turned 
traitor, and the province having been pawned to him for 

300.000 crowns was occupied by the French troops until 
1493, when Charles VIII. restored it to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. During the war between France and Spain 
(1496-98) the people suffered equally from the Spanish 
garrisons and the French invaders. But dislike of the 
Sjianiards was soon effaced in the pride of sharing in the 
glory of Charles V., and in 1542, when Perpignan was 
besieged by the dauphin, the Roussillonnais remained true 
to their allegiance. Afterwards the decay of Spain was 
France’s opx>ortunity, and, on the revolt of the Catalans 
against the Castilians in 1641, Louis XIII. espoused the 
cause of the former, and by the treaty of 1669 secured 
Roussillon to the French crown. 

ROVEREDO (in German sometimes Sofreit), one of 
the chief industrial cities in South Tyrol, and, after Trent, 
the chief seat of the Tyrolese silk industry, is situated on 
the left bank of the Adige (Etsch), in the fertile Val 
Ijagarina, 35 miles north of Verona and 100 miles south 
of Innsbruck. Though there are several open places 
within the town, the streets, excejit in the newer quarters, 
are narrow, crooked, and uneven. Of the two X’^-^^lsh 
churches, S. Marco dates from the 15th century and 
Sta Maria del Carmine from 1678. The only other 
interesting building is the quaint old castle known as 
Castell Junk. As an active trading town and administra- 
tive centre Roverodo is well equipped with commercial, 
judicial, educational, and benevolent institutions. Though 
the district between Trent and Verona yields about 

120.000 11) of silk annually, the silk industry of Roveredo, 
introduced in the 16th century, has declined during the 
last fifty years. The establishments in which the cocoons 
are unwound {Jilande) are distinct from those in which 
the silk is spun (Jilatoje). The silk is not woven at 
Roveredo. Pajier and leather are the other chief manu- 
factures of the place ; and a brisk trade in southern fruits 
and red wine is carried on. The population is 8864. 

The origin of Roveredo is probably to be traced to the founding 
of the castle by William of Caetelbarco-Lizzana about 1300. Later 
it parsed to the emperor Frederick of the Empty Pockets, who 
sold it to Venice in 1418. The treaty of Cambray transferred it 
from Venice to the empei'or Maximilian in 1510, since which time 
it has slmred the fate of Houtherii Tyrol, finally passing to 
Austria in 1814. In September 1709 the French under Maasena 
won a victory over the Austrians near Roveredo. Near the 
neighbouring village of St Marco are the traces of a destructive 
landslip in 888, described in the lyifemo (xii. 4-9) by Dante, who 
spent part of his exile in 1302 in a castle near Lizzana. 

ROVIGNO, a city of Austria, in the province of Istria, 
is picturesquely situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 
about 12 miles south of Parenzo, and 10 miles by rail from 
Canfanaro, a. junction on the railway between Divazza 
(Trieste) and Pola. It has two harbours, with ship- 
building yards ; anR it carries on several industries and a 
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good export trade, eeji^ially in olive*oil and a cement 
manufactured in ^e little island of Sant’ Andrea. The 
population was 9564 in 1869 and 9522 in 1880. 

According to tradition Rovigno was originally built on an 
island, Oissa by name, which disappeared during the earthquakes 
SMUt 737. In the Cth century, as the local legend has it, the body 
of St Euphemia of Chalcedon was miraculously conveyed to the 
island ; and at a later date it was transported to the summit of the 
promontory, Monte di Sant’ Eufemia, whither it was restored by 
the Venetians in 1410 after being in the possession of the Genoese 
from 1380. Tl)p diocese of Rovigno was merged in 1008 in the 
bishopric of Parenzo ; but its church continued to have the title 
of cathedral. Rovigno passed definitively into the hands of the 
A^enetians in 1330, and it remained true to the republic till the 
treaty of Campo Formic (1797), 

ROVIGO, a city of Italy, the chief town of a province, 
and the seat of the bishop of Adria, lies between the Po 
and the Adige, and is traversed by the Adigetto, a navig- 
able branch of the Adige. By rail it is 27 miles south- 
south-west of Padua. The architecture bears the stamp 
both of Venetian and Ferrarese influence. The cathedral 
church of Santo Stefano (1696) is of less interest than 
La Madonna del Soccorso, an octagon (with a fine campa- 
nile), begun in 1594. The town-hall contains a library of 
80,000 volumes belonging to the Accademia de’ Concordi, 
founded in 1580, and a picture gallery enriched with the 
spoils of the monasteries. Wool, silk, linen, and leather 
are among the local manufactures. The population of the 
city proper was 7452 in 1871 and 7272 in 1881 ; the 
commune in 1881 had 11,460 inhabitants. 

Rovigo (N'eo- Latin Ehodigium) appears to bo mentioned as 
Rudlgo in 838. It was selected as his residence by the bishop of 
Adria on the destruction of his city by the Huns. From the 11th 
to the 14th century the Est© family was usually in authority ; but 
the Venetians who obtained the town and castle in idedge between 
1390 and 1400 took the place by siego in 1482, and, though the 
Esto more than once recovered it, the Venetians, returning in 1514, 
retained possession till the French Revolution. In 1806 the city 
was made a duchy in favour of General Savary. The Austrians 
in 1815 created it a royal city. 

ROVIGO, Duke of. See Savary. 

ROWE, Nicholas (1674-1718), the descendant of a 
family long resident at Lamerton in Devon, was born at 
Little Barford in Bedfordshire, June 30, 1674. The house 
in which he was born is close to the Great North Road, 
and a small stone to his memory has been erected in the 
centre of the garden. His father, John Rowe, took to 
the law as his profession, and at his death in 1692 (by 
which time he had attained to the dignity of being a 
Serjeant at law) had amassed sufficient property to leave 
to his son an income of £300 a year. Nicholas Howe 
passed some time in a private school at Highgate, and 
then proceeded to Westminster School, at that time under 
the charge of the celebrated master Dr Busby, In 1688 
he became a king’s scholar in this foundation, but three 
years later he was called away from school and entered as 
a student at the Middle Temple. The study of the law 
had little attraction for a young man of good person and 
lively manners, and at his father’s death in the following 
year he devoted himself to society and to literature. His 
first play, I'he Ambitious Stejrniotlier^ was produced when 
he was twenty-five years old. It was followed by 
Tamerlane^ a patriotic composition in which the virtues of 
William III. were lauded under the disguise of Tamerlane 
and the vices of the French king, Louis XIV,, were 
denounced in the person of Bajazet. The popularity of 
this production soon declined, but for many years it was 
acted once every year, on the anniversary of the landing 
at Torbay of the Dutch prince. His next play, The Fair 
Penitent^ long retained the favourable reception which 
marked its first appearance, and was pronounced by the 
great critic of the 18th century one of the most pleasing 
tragedies which had ever been written. Through its sue- 
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cess the name of the principal male character Lothario 
became identified in popular language as the embodiment 
of the manners and habits of a fashionable rake. After 
the production of two more tragedies, Ulysses and The 
Royal Convert^ of slight account at the time and long 
since forgotten, Howe tried his hand on a comedy, The 
Biter, Much to the author’s surprise his attempt in this 
new direction proved a failure, but Rowe recognized the 
justice of the verdict of the audience sufficiently to abstain 
from risking a second disappointment. His two last 
dramatic works were entitled Jane Shore and Lady Jane 
Grey^ and the former of them, from the popularity of its 
subject and the elegance of its language, kept its position 
on the stage longer than any other of his works. 

Rowe excelled most of his contemporaries in the 
knowledge of languages. He was acquainted more or less 
thoroughly with Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Bpanish, The latter tongue he is said to have acquired 
on the recommendation of Harley and with the expecta- 
tion that he would afterwards be rewarded by some high 
office. When, however, he reported his now acquisition 
to the new minister he was met with the dry remark from 
Harley — “ How I envy you the pleasure of reading Don 
Quixote in the original ! Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, Rowe enjoyed many lucrative posts during 
his short life. When the duke of Queensberry was 
principal secretary of state for Scotland (1708-10), Howe 
acted as his under-secretary. On the accession of George 
I. he was made a surveyor of customs, and on the death of 
Tate he became poet laureate. He was also appointed 
clerk of the council to the prince of Wales, and the list 
of preferments was closed by his nomination by Lord- 
Chancellor Parker (5th May 1718) as secretary of presenta- 
tions in Chancery. He died 6th December 1718, and was 
buried in the south cross of Westminster Abbey. By 
his first wife, a daughter of Mr Parsons, one of the auditors 
of the revenue, he left a son John ; and by his second wife, 
Anne, the daughter of Joseph Devenish of a Dorsetshire 
family, he had an only daughter, Charlotte, born in 1718, 
who married Henry Fane, a younger brother of Thomas, 
eighth earl of Westmoreland. The burials of mother and 
daugHter are recorded in Colonel Chester’s Registers of 
Westminster Abbey, 

Rowe’s tragedies were marked by passionate feeling set off by a 

f raceful diction, and were well adapted for stage oifect. If The 
^air Penitent and Jane Shore have been expelled from tlie stage, 
their historic reputation and their style will i*epay perusal. 

Among Rowe^i other literary efforts may be mentioned an edition 
of the works of Shakespeare (1709), for whicli he received from 
Lintot the bookseller the sum of £86, 10s., a rate of pay not out of 
proportion to the labour which was bestowed upon the task. At 
the time of his death ho had also finished a translation of Lucan’s 
Pharmlia, a w'ork then much praised ami not yet superseded by 
any competitor. Rowe’s minor poems wore l)eneath the level of 
his age. An edition of his works was jmblished in 1720 under the 
care of Mr (afterwards Bishop) Newton. His translation of Lucan 
was edited by Dr Welw^ood. 

ROWING is the act of driving forward or propelling a 
boat along the surface of the water by means of oars. It 
is remarkable how scanty, until quite recent times, are the 
records of this art, which at certain epochs has played no 
insignificant part in the world’s history. It was the oar 
that ‘brought Phoenician letters and civilization to Greece ; 
it was the oar that propelled the Hellenic fleet to Troy ; it 
was the oar that saved Europe from Persian desp»oti8m ; it 
was the skilful use of the oar by free citizens which was 
the glory of Athens in her prime. It is to be regretted 
that so little is known of the details connected with it, or 
of the disposal of the rowers on board the splendid fleet 
which started in its pride for Sicily, when 17,000 oars at 
a given signal smote the brine, and 100 long ships raced 
as far as ./Egina. The vessels of the ancient Greeks and 
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llomans — the bireniiee» qaadriremes, quinquiremes, and 
liexiremes— owed their pace to the exertions of men who 
plied the oar rather than to the sails with which they were 
fitted, and which were only used when the wind was 
favourable. Professor Gardner has shown that boat racing 
was not uncommon among the Greeks ; ^ and that it was 
practised among the Homans Virgil testifies in the well- 
known passage in the fifth book of the JEneid. And the 
Venetian galleys which were subsequently used on the 
shores of the Mediterranean in medueval times were only 
a modified form of the older kind of craft These were 
for the most part manned by slaves and criminals, and 
were in constant employment in most European countries. 

Rowing was understood by the ancient Britons, as they 
trusted themselves to the mercy of the waves in coracles 
composed of wicker-work covered with leather, similar no 
doubt in many respects to those now used in Wales; but 
these fiail vessels were propelled by paddles and not by 
oars. The Saxons seem to have been expert in the 
management of the oar, as well as the Danes and Norwe- 
gians, as it is recorded that the highest nobles in the land 
(levoted themselves to it. Alfred the Great introduced 
long galleys from the Mediterranean, which were propelled 
by forty or sixty oars on each side, and for some time 
these vessels were used for war purposes. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury that Edgar the Peaceable was 
rowed in state on the river Dee from his palace, in the 
city of West Chester, to the church of St John and back 
again, by eight tributary kings, himself acting as 
coxswain. 

Boat quintain, or tilting at one another on the water, 
was first brought into England by the Normans as an 
amusement for the spring and summer season, and prob- 
ably much of the succees of the champions depended 
upon the skill of those who managed the boats. Before 
the beginning of the 12th century the rivers were 
commonly used for conveying passengers and merchandise 
on board barges and boats, and until the introduction of 
coaches they were almost the only means of transit for 
royalty, and for the nobility and gentry who had mansions 
and watergates on the banks of the Thames. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to trace the first employment of bargemen, 
wherrymen, or watermen, but they seem to have been well 
established by that time, and were engaged in ferrying and 
other waterside duties. During the long frosts of the early 
part of the 13th century, frequent mention is made in the 
chronicles of the distress among the watermen, from which 
we may assume that their numbers were large. They wore 
employed in conveying the nobles and their retinues to 
Runnymede, where they met King John and where Magna 
Charta was signed. Towards the close of this century the 
watermen of Greenwich were frequently fined for over- 
charging at the established ferries, and about the same 
time some of the city companies established barges for 
water processions. We learn from Fabian and Middleton 
that in 1454 “Sir John Norman, then lord mayor of 
London, built a noble barge at his own exx)ense, and was 
rowed by watermen with silver oars, attended by such of 
the city companies as possessed barges, in a splendid 
manner,’’ and further “ that he made the barge he sat in 
burn on the water”; but there is no explanation of this 
statement. Sir John Norman was highly commended for 
this action by the members of the craft, as no doubt it 
helped to popularize the fashion then coming into vogue of 
being rowed on the Thames by the watermen who plied 
for hire in their wherries. The lord mayor’s procession 
by water to Westminster, which figures on the front page 
of the Illustrated London News^ was made annually imtil | 
the year 1856 , when it was discontinued. The lord | 
^ •/bumo^ 1881 . ^ 
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mayor’s state barge was a magnificent species of shallop 
rowed by watermen ; and the city companies had for the 
most part barges of their own, all rowed double-banked 
with oars in the fore half, the after part consisting of a 
cabin something like that of a gondola. The waterinen 
became by degrees so large and numerous a body that in 
the sixth year of the reign of Henry VIIL (1514) an 
Act was passed making regulations for them. This Act 
has from time to time been amended by various statutes, 
and the last was passed in 1858. Much 4iime seems to 
have been spent in pleasuring on the water in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and no doubt competitions among 
the watermen were not uncommon, though there is no 
record of them. The principal occupation of watermen, 
who were obliged to serve an apprenticeship, used to be 
ferrying and rowing fares on the Thames, but in process 
of time the introduction of bridges and steamers drove 
them from this employment, and the majority of them 
now work as bargemen, lightermen, and steamb^t hands, 
having still to serve an apprenticeship. For many years 
matches for money stakes were frequent (1831 to 1880), 
but the old race of watermen, of which Phelps, the senior 
Kelley, Campbell, Coombes, Newell, the MacKinneys, 
Messenger, Pocock, and Henry Kelley were prominent 
members, has almost died out, and some of the best English 
scullers during the last fifteen years have been landsmen. 

Apart from the reference already made to the ancients, 
we do not find any records of boat-racing before the 
establishment in England of the coat and badge, insti- 
tuted by the celebrated comedian Thomas Doggett in 
1715, in honour of the house of Hanover, to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of “ King George l.’s happy accession 
to the throne of Great Britain.” The prize was a red coat 
with a large silver badge on the arm, bearing the white 
horse of Hanover, and the race had to be rowed on the 1st 
of August annually on the Thames, by six young watermen 
who were not to have exceeded the time of their apprentice- 
ship by twelve months. Although the first contest took 
place in the year above mentioned, the names of the 
winners have only been preserved since 1791. The race 
continues at the present day, but under slight modifica- 
tions. The first regatta appears to have occurred about 
sixty years later, for we learn from the Annual Register of 
the year 1775 that an entertainment called by that name 
(Ital., regata\ introduced from Venice into England, was 
exhibited on the Thames ofiT Hanelagh Gardens, and a 
lengthy account of it is given at the end of the work. The 
lord mayor’s and several of the city companies’ pleasure 
barges were conspicuous, and, although we learn very little 
indeed of the competing wager boats, it seems clear they 
were rowed by watermen. We find from Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes (first published in 1801) that the proprietor of 
Vauxhall Gardens had for some years given a new wherry 
to be rowed for by watermen, two in a boat, which is 
perhaps the first pair-oared race on record. Similar prizes 
were also given by Astley, the celebrated horseman and 
circus proprietor of the Westminster Bridge Road, about the 
same i>eriod ; but thus far rowing was apparently viewed 
as a laborious exercise, and the rowers were paid. At the 
commencement of the present century, however, rowing as< 
sociations were formed, and the “ Star,” “ Arrow,” “ Shark,” 
and “ Siren ” Clubs had races amongst themselves, gene- 
rally over long courses and in heavy six-oared boats. The 
Star and Arrow Clubs ceased to exist in the early years 
of this century, and were merged in the newly formed 
Leander Club. The date of its establishment cannot be 
fixed exactly, but it was probably about 1818 or 1819. 
It ranked high, because the majority of its members had 
frequently distinguished themselves in matches with the 
oat and sculls. They were the first to patronize and lend 
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ft helping hand to young watermen who showed promise of 
aquatic fame, and they likewise instituted a coat and 
badge for scullers. 

The fimt record of pablic*flchool racinff which can now be seen 
ig tl^ Water Ledger of Westmiuster School, which commences in the 
yesjAsia with a list of the crew of the six^oared Fly. This craft 
eontinaed for some time to be the only boat of the school, and in 
1816 beat the Temple six-oar in a race from Johnson’s Dock to 
Westminster Bridge by half a length. Eton possessed a fleet of 
boats in 1811, if not at an earlier date, consisting of a ten-oar and 
three boats with ejight oars. In those days some of the crews had 
a waterman to pull stroke and drill the crew, but this practice was 
aboli^ed in 1828, as the waterman frequently rowed a bad stroke 
and the crew were obliged to subscribe for his day's pay, beer, and 
clothes ; thenceforward the captain of each crew rowed the stroke- 
oar. The earliest record of a race at Eton is when Mr Carter*s four 
rowed against the watermen and beat them in 1817 ; but the pro- 
fessionals had a boat too small for them. In 1818 Eton challenged 
Westminster School to row from Westminster to Kew Bridge a^inst 
the tide, but the match was stopped by the authorities ; and it was 
not until 1829 that the first contest between the two schools was 
brought to an issue. 

Bowing appears to have commenced at the universities soon after 
the beginning of the century, but earlier at Oxford than at Cam- 
yidge. There were college boats on the river for some time before 
£here were any races. Those first recorded at Oxford were in 1815, 
said to be college eights, but the boats used are more likely to have 
been fours, when Braseuose was **liead of the river’* and Jesus their 
chief opponent. Those two clubs were constantly rowing races, but 
they were not verv particular about the oarsmen in the boats, as the 
Brasenose crew in 1824 was composed of two members of the 
college, a Worcester man, and a waterman. The first authentic 
records commence in 1886, and the Oxford University Boat Club 
was established in 1839. At Cambridge eight-oared rowing was 
not in fashion so soon as at Oxford, the first eight (belonmng to St 
John’s College) not having been launched until 1826 ; and between 
that year ana 1829 the Cambridge Universi^ Boat Club was formed. 
Eight-oared races were established on the Cam in 1827, when First 
Tnnitir was “head of the river,** and in 1828 the first Oxford and 
Cambridge University boat race was proposed and fixed for June 
10, 1829, on the Thames, from Hambl^on Lock to Henley Bridge. 
The race was rowed at intermittent periods up to 1866, since which 
year it has been annual. In 1830 the amateur championship of 
the Thames was instituted by Mr Henrv C. Wingfield, who presented 
a pair of silver sculls to be rowed for annually by the amateur 
scullers of the Thames on the 10th August from Westminster to 
Putney at half flood, but the course and date of the race have been 
changed since then. The first scullers’ race for the professional 
championship of the Thames was rowed from We8tmin.ster to 
Putney on tne 8th September 1831, Charles Campbell of West- 
minster defeating John Williams of Waterloo Bridge. During 
the next eight years rowing increased in favour among amateurs, 
and, as it had taken its proper place among the national imstimes, 
and the want of a central spot for a regatta was much felt, Honley- 
ou-Thames was chosen, and it was decided that a regatta should 
he held there in 1839, and the Qraiid Challenge cup mr eight oars 
was established. This has been an annual fixture ever since, 
prizes being given for four oars, pair oars, and scullers, as weU as 
lor eight oars. In 1843 the Boyal Thames Regatta was started at 
Putney, and it gave a gold challenge cup for eijpit oars and a silver 
challenge cup for four oars, to be rowed by amateurs. In 1844 
Oxford neat Cambridge at this regatta, and in the same year the 
committee added a champion prize for watermen. Al>out this time 
the Old Thames Club was established, and tliey carried off the gold 
challenge cup by winning it for three years in succession, viz., 
1846 to 1848. In 1862 the Argonauts Club first appeared at Henley 
and won the Visitors* cup, and in 1863 the Boyal Chester Bowing 
Club were successful in the Stewards* cup for four oars, and won the 
Grand Cliallenge cup for eight oars the next year. In 1856 the 
London Bowing Club was established, but those members of it who 
rowed at Henley were obliged to enter under the name of the 
Argonauts Club, as, not having been in existence a year, its crew 
coiild not compete under its name. The next year, however, they 
carried off the Grand Challen^ cup from Oxford University, and 
wore successful in the Stewards* ctro as well. Many more clubs, 
such as the Kingston, Badley, West I^ndon, Twickenham, Thames, 
Moulsey, and other metropolitan and provincial clubs were subse- 
•iuently established, and have met with varied success. 

lioah . — The boats of the present day differ very much from those 
formerly used, and the heavy lumbering craft which alone were 
known to our forefathers have been superseded by a lighter descrip- 
tion, ---.skiffs, gigs, and racing outriggers. The old Thames wheriy 
with its long projecting bow is now seldom seen, and a roomy skiff, 
often used with a sail when the wind is favourable, has taken its 
place. The gig is an open boat with several strakes, having the row- 
locks or pieces of wood between which the oar works, fixed upon the 


gunwale, which is level all round. The skiff is wider and longer 
thAn the gig and of greater depth, and, rising higher fore and aft, 
with rowlocks placed on a curved and elevated gunwale, has greater 
carnring power and rows lighter than the gig. The wherry rises 
high at the bows with a long nose pointed upwards and a very low 
stem, being consequently unsuited for rough water. The modern 
rocing b^t differs much from the foregoing, as its width has been 
decreased so as to offer as little resistance to the water as possible 
while it is propelled by oars working lietween rowlocks fixed on 
projecting iron rods and cross pieces which are nmde fast to the 
timliers. These rods and cross pieces are rigged out from the side 
I of the boats, and hence the term outriggei-s. Tliese boats are 
I coustruoted for single scullers, for pairs, lor fours, for eiglits, and 
occasionally for twelve oars. The outrigger was first brought to 
perfection dv the late Henry Clasper of Wewcastlc-on-Tyne, who is 
generally believed to have been its inventor ; but the first outriggers, 
which wore only rude pieces of w-^ood fastened on the boat’s sides, 
were used in 1828, and were fixed to a boat at Ouseburn-on-Tyne. 
The first iron outriggers were affixed to a boat in 1880 at Dents’ 
Hole on Tyne. In 1844 Clasper, who had been improving upon 
tliese inventions, made his first boat of the kind and brought her 
to London | but h^r outriggers were only 8 inches in length, and 
she was built of several str^es, with a small keel. In process of 
time keels were dispensed with, the outriggers were lengthened, 
and the skin of the boat is now composed of a single strake of 
cedar planed very thin and bent by means of hot water to take the 
form of the timbers of the boat. It is fastened by copiier nails to 
curved timbers of ash, one extremity of which is fixed into the 
keelson while the other is made fast to long pieces of deal that run 
from end to end of the boat and are called inwalos. The timbers 
in the middle are thicker than the rest, so as to support the iron 
outriggers which are fastened to them, and the thwart, which is 
wider than it used to be in order to carry the sliding seat, which 
works backward and forward with the oarsman, is screwed to the 
inwales. This seat moves to and fro on rollers made of steel, wood, 
or hraiM, and travels over a distance varying from 12 to 6 inches 
according to the judgment of the instructor. The sliding seat 
seems to have boon the invention of an American oarsman, who fixed 
one to a sculling boat in 1857, but it was not until 1870 that he 
had mastered the principles sufficiently to discover how much was 
gained mechanically and physically. The value of the improve- 
ment is now universally recognized, but it was some little time 
before it was understood ami came into general use. The members 
of the London Rowing Club, who defeated the representatives of 
the New York Atalaiita Club at Putney in Juno 1872, used sliding 
seats, and the club also had them fittetl to their eight, which easily 
carried oft‘ the Grand Challenge cup at Henley a few days after- 
wards. In 1873 the sliding seat was adopted by the crews rowing 
in the University boat race. The Americans have also the credit 
of two other inventions, viz., the steering apparatus, which enables 
a crew to dispense with a coxswain, and the swivel rowlock ; but, 
though the former is now fitted to the majority of non-coxswain 
pairs and fours, the use of the latter is confined for the most i)art 
to sculling bouts. In outrigged eights, fours, and pairs the 
outriggera are placed, one for each thwart, at each side alternately, 
but in gi^, skiffs, wherries, and funnies they are placed opposite 
one another, so as to be used on either side at discretion. The 
oars generally used are about 12 foot long, varying with the width 
of the boat, and sculls are as much as 10 foot long. 

Directions for Hoiffing . — In modern rowing the oarsman, grasping 
the handle of the oar with both hands, sits forward on the edge of 
his seat, stretches out his arms until they are fully extended — the 
blade of the oar being, just previous to entering the water, at right 
angles to its surface. It is then dipped into the water just so far 
os to cover it, and the handle pulled towards the oarsman’s body, 
the weight of the latter being thrown backward at the same time, 
so as to make one movement, and the lem pressed hard against the 
stretcher, and the handle finally ))ulled homo to the chest with the 
arms, the elbows being allowed to pass the sides until the handle of 
the oar just touches the lower extremity of the breast. The blade of 
tlie oar thus appears to be forced through the W’ater, but in reality 
this is very slightly the case, as the w^ater, which is the fulcrum, 
remains almost immovable. In sculling, the operation is the same 
except that the sculler has a scull in each hand and drives the boat 
himself, whereas a man rowing an oar must have one or more eom- 
i*ades to assist him. Bow'iug is made up of two parts, the stroke 
and the feather. Feathering is tuniing the oar at the end of tlio 
stroke by lowering the hands and dropping the wrists, thus bringing 
the flat blade of the oar parallel with the surface of the w ater, and 
is generally considered to incliido the driving forward of the handle 
of the oar and the consequent carrying back of the blade previous 
to the beginning of a new stroke. 

When prepared to embark, the pupil should lay his oar on the 
water if an outside or upon the land if a shoreside oar, and step into 
the boat with his face to the stern, when he should at once seat 
himself and ship his oar, and then try the length of his stretcher 
to see that it suits his length of leg. This arranged, ha should 
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procottd to" settle himself firmly upon his thwart, sitting auite 
•auare and upright bat not too near the edge of it, because if so 
the chances are that the lower part of the back will not be straight, 
and if his seat is not firm he cannot aid in balancing the boat. Ho 
should sit about three quarters of the thwart aft in an ordinary racing 
boat, about an inch and a half from the edge, and he must 
exactly opposite the handle of his oar. His &t must be planted 
firmly against the stretcher and immediately opposite his body and 
oar, — the heel as well as the ball of the foot pressing against the 
stretcher, and the two heels close together with the toes wide apart, 
so as to keep the kueos open and separate. Of course if the pupil 
sits fair and square, and immediately op^Kmite the handle of his 
oar, ho will be at one side and not in the centre of the boat. The 
stretcher, it may be added, should bo as short as possible con- 
veniently for clearing the knees and for exercising complete control 
over tl»e oar. The body should be upright, not cent forward and 
sunk down upon the trunk ; the shoulders should l>e thrown bock, 
the chest out, and the elbows down close alongside the fianks. 
The oar sliould be held firmly, but withal lightly, in both hands, 
i»ot clutched and cramfied as in a vice — the outside liand close to the 
end of the handle, with the fingers above and the thumb undenieath 
it, and the inside hand, or that nearest the body of the oar, from 
an inch and a half to 2 inches away from its fellow, but grasping 
the oar more convexly than the latter, the thumb being kept under- 
neath. The forearms should be below the level of the handle, and 
the wrists dropped and relaxed, the oar lying flat and feathered 
upon the surface of the water. The diverse positions of the two 
hands and wrists enable the oar to be wielded with greater facility 
than if they were alike, and allow both arms to bo stretched out 
perfectly straight, a crooked arm being perhaps the least pardonable 
fault iu rowing. In taking the stroke tlio body should be inclined 
forwards with the backbone straight, the stomach well out and 
down between the legs, the chest forward and elevated as much as 
|)OS8iblo. The knees must bo pressed slightly outwards; and the 
shoulders should come moderately forward, but perfectly level, and 
at an equal height The arms should play freely in the shoulder 
joints, and should be perfectly straight from the shoulders to the 
wrists ; tlie action of the hips also sliould be free. The inside 
wrist, however, must bo somewhat raised, and the outside one be 
bent slightly round, in order that the knuckles may be parallel to 
the oar, and the oar itself be firmly grasiiod with both hands, not 
with the tips of the fiuj^ers but with the whole of the fiiiprs well 
round it, and each one ieeling the handle distinctly ; the knuckles 
of the thumbs should be about an inch and a half or 2 inches apart. 
In reacliing forward the hands should bo shot out straight from the 
body without the least pause, and as soon as the oar has passed the 
kueos the wrists should be raised to bring the blade at right angl^ 
to the water preparatory to dipping it, ana when the arms are at their 
extreme limit, w'hich will be just over the stretcher, the oar should 
be struck down firmly and decisively into the water until covered 
up to the shoulder, and the weight of the body bo thrown entirely 
upon it, by which the buginniug of the stroke is caught, and the 
stroke itself pulled through ; in a word, the pupil should, as it were, 
knit himself up, and then spring back like a bow when the string 
is loosened, bringing the muscles of his back and legs into play. 
The stroke should be finished with the arms and shouldem, the 
elbow's being kept close to the sides, and the should ere down and 
back, the head still up, and the chest out, and the oar itself be 
brought straiglit home to the (diost, the knuckles touching the 
body about an inch or loss below the bottom of the breast bone 
where the ribs branch off ; when there the hands'should be dropped 
down and then turned over, and shot out again close along the legs, 
the body following at once. Caro should likewise be taken not to 
lessen the force applied to the oar as the stroke draws to a conclu- 
sion, but to put the whole strength of the arms and shoulders into 
the finish of the stroke, where it will naturally diminish quite fast 
enough, as the oar forms an obtuse angle with that portion ot the boat 
before the rowlock. To effect a fjuick recovery the ua(!k must be kept 
straight, the knees must not be dropped too low, and the muscles of 
the body, especially of the stomach, must be used to enable the pupil 
to got forwat’d for the next stroke. At the same time, no matter 
how minute and precise w'ritten instructions may be, they can never 
impart the knowledge that can be picked up by watching the actions 
of ail accomplished oarsman for the space of five minutes ; hence 
the imperative necessity of a practical exponent of the principles of 
the art in contradistinction to a merely theoretical “ coach. 

The foregoing are the essentials of rowing, and have been given at 
some length and in detail as the motions are necessarily very com- 
plicated. The operations are much the same wdiether a person 
l>e rowing on a fixed or sliding seat, but a novice should be taught 
to row on a fixed seat, and ho will afterwards be easily able to 
acquire the art of sliding, which may soon be done from following 
the accompanying directions. The oarsman, in getting forward, 
should extend his arms to their full lengtli, and with the assistance 
of the straps on the stretcher, simultaneously draw himself as close 
up to the latter as he can, his knees being slightly and synimetii- 
calJy opened, and the body reached forward as much as possible, the 
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back being kept quite straight. On catching hold of the wmter, 
the knees must be gradually straightened and the body thrown 
back, the two actions going on simultaneously, so that the legs are 
straight out by the time the stroke is finish^ and not before, the 
body and shoulders at the end of the stroke being thrown well 
back. The body is then recovered to the upright position the 
hips, the hands thrown forward, and by the time they are just past 
the knees the body is being drawn forward, and the knees bent 
The motion then beglDS the same as before. (B. D. B.) 

Boai-Eousmg in America , — This pastime can be traced back to 
the beginning of the present century. The earliest important 
affair was in 1811 , — a sectional match, New Yqflc City a^inst all 
Ijoitg Island, four-oored barges, with coxswains, from Hai:simus, 
New Jersey, to the flag-staff on the Battery. New York won easily, 
and such was the popular enthusiasm over the race that its boat, 
the “Knickerbocker,” was suspended in a public museum, where it 
remained for fifty-four years, a constant recipient of public admira- 
tion until destroyed by fire in July 1865 . Since this historic con- 
test no year has been without boat races. At that time the words 
amateur and professional were unknown on the water ; the Castle 
Garden Amateur Boat Club Association— America’s first avowedly 
amateur club — was founded in 1834 . 

There liad been informal clubs and desultory racing at Yale 
College as early as 1833 , but the first regular organization was 
in March 1843 . Harvard followed in September 1844 , and Yale 
and Harvard first met on the water at Lake Winnepiseogee, New 
Hampshire, August 8 , 1862 ; since 1878 they have met annually at 
New London, Conn. In 1866 Harvard, Yale, Trinity, and Brown 
formed the IJnion College Regatta Association, which lasted, throe 
years. The Racing Association of American Colleges, which at 
onetime included sixtoon colleges, died in 1876 . In 1883 Bowdoin, 
Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, Rutgers, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Wesleyan formed the Inlcrcollegiato Racing Association, which 
still flourishes and gives annual regattas. 

The control of amateur racing in America belongs to the National 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, founded in 1878 , whose member- 
ship includes all the better class of amateur boat clubs. Its 
management is vested in an Executive Committee of nine members, 
throe of whom are elected at each annual mooting of the assooi&tiofi. 
The rulings of this committee are subject to review^ approval, or 
reversal, at each annual mooting of the full association. This 
association gives an annual open amateur regatta, similar to the 
Royal Henley Regatta in being the chief atiuatic event of the year, 
but unlike it in not being rowed always on the same course, but 
moving about from year to year— having, since 1873 , been rowed 
at Philadelphia, Newark, Troy, and Watkins (N.Y.), Detroit, 
Washington, and Boston. There are in the United States eleven 
regularly organized amateur rowing associations, formed by the 
union of amateur rowing clubs and giving each year one or more 
regattas. These associations are 9io National Association o! 
Amateur Oarsmen, the North-Western Amateur Rowing Association, 
the Mississippi Valley Amateur Rowing Association, the Passaic 
River Amateur Rowing Association, the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association, the Harlem Regatta Association, the Louisiana State 
Amateur Rowing Association, the Virginia State Rowing Associa- 
tion, the Schuylkill Navy, the Upper Hudson Navy, and the Kill 
von Kull Regatta Association. At English regattas it is usual to 
start three boats in a heat, sometimes four, five being the utmost 
limit, 'whereas at Saratoga, in the great regattas of 1874 and 3875 , 
there were started abreast, in four separate races, eleven singles 
(twice), thirteen coxswainless fours, and thirteen coxswainless sixes. 

The primary division of American racing craft is into fa) lap- 
streaks or clinkers, built of wood iu narrow streaks with overlapping 
edges at each joint, and (h) smooth bottoms, made of wood or juiper, 
and baving a fair surface, witliout projecting joint or seam. Lap- 
streak boats are, however, now rarely used save in barge races. 
Then follows the subdivision into barges, wliich are open inrigged 
boats, gigs, which are open ou trigged boats, and shells, which are 
covered outrigged boats. These three classes of boats are further 
subdivided, in accordance with the moans of prcmulsion, into sln^e, 
double, and quadruple scuUiug boats, and pair-, four-, six-, and ei^t- 
oared boats. In America the double-scull is more frequent than 
the T>air» and the six-oar much more common than the eight-oar. 
The sliding seat is now being gradually superseded by vario^ 
styles of rolling seats, in which the actual seat travels backward 
and forward on frictionless wheels or balls. The best of these de- 
vices run more easily, are cleaner, and less liable, to accident than 
the ordinary slidijig seat. Engli.sh oarsmen use the sliding seat as 
a means of making their old accustomed stroke longer and more 
powerful. American oarsmen liold that wliat is needed by an oars- 
man is not the addition of the long slide to the old-fashioned long 
swing, but the almost total substitution of slide for swing, the 
transfer of the labour from back to legs— in fact, a totally new style. 

ROWLANDSON, Thomas (1766-1827), caricaturist, 
was bom in Old Jewry, London, in July 1756, the son of a 
tradesman or city merchant. It is recorded that “ ho could 
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mftke BketchfiB before h6 learned to write,” and tbat be 
covered hin lesson-books with caricatures of his masters 
and f ellow-pupils. On leaving school he became a student 
in the Royal Academy. At the age of sixteen he resided 
andcStudied for a time in Paris, and he afterwards made 
frequent tours on the Continent, enriching his portfolios 
with numerous jottings of life and character. In 1775 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy a drawing of Delilah 
visiting Samson in Prison, and in the following years 
he was represented by various portraits and landscapes. 
Possessed of much facility of execution and a ready com- 
mand of the hgure, he was spoken of as a promising 
student; and had he continued his early application he 
would. have made his mark as a painter. But he was the 
victim of a disastrous piece of goc^ fortune. By the death 
of his aunt, a French lady, he fell heir to a sum of 
£7000, and presently he plunged into the dissipations of 
the town. Gambling became a passion with him, and 
he has been known to sit at the gaming table for thirty- 
six hours at a stretch. In time poverty overtook him; 
and the friendship and example of Gillray and Bunbury 
seem to have suggested that his early aptitude for carica- 
ture might furnish a ready means of filling an empty purse. 
His drawing of Vauxhall, shown in the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1784, had been engraved by Pollard, and the 
print was a success. Rowlandson was largely employed 
by Rudolph Ackerinann, the art publisher, who in 1809- 
1811 issued in his Poetical Magazine “The Schoolmaster’s 
Tour” — a series of plates with illustrative verses by Dr 
William Coombe. They were the most popular of the 
artist’s works. Again engraved by Rowlandson himself in 
1812, and issued under the title of the Tour of Dr Syntax 
in Search of the Picturesque, they had attained a fifth 
edition by 1813, and were followed in 1820 by Dr Syntax 
in Search of Consolation, and in 1821 by the Third Tour of 
Dr Syntax, in Search of a Wife. The same collaboration 
of designer, author, and publisher appeared in the English 
Dance of Death, issued in 1814-16, one of the most 
admirable of Rowlandson’s series, and in the Dance of Life, 
1822. Rowlandson also illustrated Smollett, Goldsmith, 
and Sterne, and his designs will be found in The Spirit 
of the Pvhlic Journals (1825), The English Spy (1825), and 
The Humourist (1831). He died in London, after a pro- 
longed illness, on the 22d April 1827. 

Rowlandson’s designs were usually executed in outline with the 
reed-pen, and delicately washed wit)i colour. They were then 
etched by the artist on the copper, and afterwards aqua-tinted — 
usually % a professional engraver, the impressions being finally 
colourod by hand. As a designer he was characterized hy the 
utmost facility and ease of draughtsmanship. He poured forth his 
designs in ill-considered profusion, and the quality of his art 
suffered from this haste and over-production. He was a true if 
not a very refined humorist, dealing less frequently than his fierce 
contemporary Gillray with politics, but commonly touching, in a 
rather gentle spirit, the various aspects and incidents of social life. 
His most artistic work is to be found among the more careful 
drawings of his earlier period ; but even among the gross forms and 
exaggerated caricature of his later time we find, hero and there, in 
the graceful lines of a figure or the sweet features of some maiden's 
face, sufficient hints that this master of the humorous might have 
attained to the beautiful had he so willed. 

See J. Grego, Rowland$(m the CarUMturUt^ a Selection from hU Work*, asc. 
(2 vols., 1880). 

ROWLEY, William, actor and dramatist, collaborated 
with several of the celebrated dramatists of the Elizabethan 
period — Dekker, Middleton, Heywood, Fletcher, Webster, 
Massinger, and Ford. Nothing is known of his life 
except that he was an actor in various companies, and 
married in 1637. There was another Rowley, an actor and 
playright in the same generation, Samuel, and probably a 
third, Ralph, Four plays by W. Rowley are extant , — A 
Woman never Vext (printed 1632), A Match at Midnight 
(1633), All ^s Lost hy Lust (1633), and A Shoemaker a 
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Gentleman (1638). From these an opinion may be formed 
of his individual style. Effectiveness of situation and in- 
^nuity of plot are more marked in them than any special 
literary faculty, from which we may conjecture why he was 
in such request as an associate in play-making. There are 
significant quotations from two of his plays in Lamb’s 
Specimens. It is recorded by Langbaine that he “ was 
beloved of those great men Shakespeare, Fletcher, and 
Jonson ” ; and the tradition of his personal amiability is, 
supported by the fact of his partnerships with so many 
different writers. 

ROWLEY REGIS, an urban sanitary district of Staf- 
fordshire, is situated on the Birmingham Canal, and on the 
Stourbridge branch of the Great Western Railway, 6 miles 
west of Birmingham. The original* village surrounds the 
parish church, dating from the 13th century, but rebuilt in 
1840 with the exception of the tower, which was also rebuilt 
in 1858. The village is situated in a rich coal and iron- 
stone district, and round it numerous hamlets have grown 
up within recent years. Lately the parish has been erected 
into an urban sanitary district, governed by a local board 
of fifteen members. Besides collieries, iron works, and ex- 
tensive quarries for “Rowley rag” (a basaltic intrusion), 
there are potteries, rivet, chain, and anchor works, breweries, 
and agricultural implement works, the district being one of 
the most important manufacturing centres of Staffordshire. 
The population of the urban sanitary district (area 3670 
acres) in 1871 was 23,534 and in 1881 it was 27,385. 

ROXANA, or Roxane, daughter of the Bactrian Oxy- 
artes and wife of Alexander the Great (see Alexander, 
vol. i. p. 484, and Macedonian Empire, vol. xv. p. 142). 

ROXBURGH, a border county of Scotland, occupying 
the greater part of the border line with England, is bounded 
E. and S.E. by Northumberland, S.E. by Cunil|srland, 
S.W. by Dumfriesshire, W. by Selkirkshire, N.W. by 
Midlothian, and N.E. by Berwickshire. It lies between 
65’’ 6' 30" and 55** 42' 30" N. lat, and between 2“ 10' and 
3“ 7' W. long. Its greatest length from north to south ia 
43 miles, and its greatest breadth about 30 miles. The 
area is 428,464 acres, or about 670 square miles. 

Surface and Geology . — The greater part of Roxburgh is 
included in Teviotdale. The whole course of the Teviot, 
40 miles iu length, is included within the county. It rises 
in the ranges of grey wacke hills which separate the county 
from Dumfriesshire and Selkirk, and runs north-eastwards, 
following the deposition of the greywacke rocks to the 
Tweed at Kelso, and dividing the county into two unequal 
parts. On the north a high range of land runs parallel 
with its banks and slopes to its margin. South-west be- 
tween Dumfries and Cumberland the greywacke formation 
constitutes an almost continuous succession of eminences, 
through which the Liddel finds its way southwards. The 
highest summits of the greywacke ranges exceed 1800 feet. 
Although occasionally rocky and rugged, the hills are for 
the most part rounded in outline and clothed with grass to 
their summits. This Silurian formation occupies nearly 
the whole of the western half of the county, but along with 
the greywacke rocks is associated clay slate of a bluish 
colour, glimmering with minute scales of mica and fre- 
quently traversed by veins of calcareous spar. The forma- 
tion is succeeded to the eastward by an extensive deposit 
of Old Red Sandstone, forming an irregular quadrangular 
area towards the centre of the county, emitting two irregu- 
lar projections from its southern extremity, and interrupted 
towards the north by an intrusion of trap rocks. Owing 
to the sandstone formation the transverse valleys formed 
by various affluents of the Teviot present features of great 
interest. The action of the water has scooped deep 
channels in the rock, and thus formed picturesque narrow 
defiles, of which the high sandstone scaurs are a pro- 
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mmeiit characteristic, their dark red colour blending finely 
with the bright green woods and sparkling streams. The 
best example of this species of scenery is on the Jed near 
J^burgh. From the left the Teviot receives the Borth- 
wiok and the Ale, both rising in Selkirkshire, and from the 
right the Allan, the Slitrig, the llule, the Jed, the Oxnam, 
and the Kale, which rise in the high grounds towards the 
English border. As the Teviot apiiroaches Hawick the 
county becomes more cultivated, although frequent irrup- 
tions of igneous rocks in the shape of isolated hills lend to 
it picturesqueness and variety. Towards the Tweed, where 
the lower division of the coal formation prevails, it expands 
into a fine champaign country, richly cultivated and finely 
wooded. The Tweed, which enters the county about two 
miles north of Selkirk, crosses its northern corner, east- 
wards by Abbotsford, Melrose, and Kelso to Coldstream. 
Its tributaries within the county are, besides the Teviot, 
the Gala, the Leader, and the Eden. One of the j^rincipal 
features of the Tweed district is the beautiful group of the 
Eildon Hills near Melrose, consisting of felspathic porphyry, 
the highest of the three peaks reaching 1385 feet. The ex- 
tensive range of the Cheviots running along the Northum- 
berland border is of similar formation. Within Roxburgh- 
shire they reach a height of over 2400 feet. The lochs are 
comparatively few, the principal being Yetholm or Frimside 
Loch, and Hoselaw in Linton parish. 

The principal minerals are calcareous spar and quartz. 
The spar is frequently of a red or rose character indicating 
the presence of hematite. In the greywacke strata fossils 
are very rare, but in the Old Red Sandstone fossil fishes 
of the genus Ptericldhya and Holoptychhis are very numer- 
ous, and a great variety of i^lant impressions have been 
found, especially fucoids, but also vegetables of a higher 
origin, including distinct petrifactions of Catamites, 

Climait and Agriculture . — The mean annual temperature ap- 
proximates to that of Scotland aenerully, but it is much warmer 
lu the low and arable portions, vdioro also the rainfall is much less 
than in the hilly remons. The soil varies much in dilforont dis- 
tricts, being chiefly loam in the low and level tracts along the banks 
of the river, where it is also very fertile. In other parts a mixture 
of clay and gravel prevails, but there is also a considerable extent 
of mossy land. The hilly district is everywhere covered by a thick 
green pasturage admirably suited for sheep. Both in the pastoral 
and in the arable districts agriculture is in a very advanced con- 
dition. The chief attention is devoted to cattle and sheep 
rearing. 

Of the total area of 428,464 acres, 184,196 Wei's in crops in 1885, 
48,506 being under corn crops, 28,885 green crops, 59,937 clover, 
,47,058 permanent pasture, and 310 fallow. Of the area under corn 
orops, 82,624 acres, or fully two-thirds, were occupied by oats, and 
18,355 acres by barley. Turnips and swedes were the principal 
green crons, occupying 25,143 acres, while x>otatoes occupied only 
2118. Tne total nuniber of horses was 4420, of which 3697 were 
used solely for puqmsos of agriculture ; of cattle 17,831, of which 
5154 were cows and heifers in milk or in calf ; of sheep 502,721 ;aud 
of pigs 4783. The valued rental in 1674 was £314,688 Scots, or 
£26,219 sterling, while that in 1883-84 was £420,408 including 
railways. According to the parliamentary return of lauds ana 
heritages, the total number of owners was 2455, of whom 1880 
possessed less that one acre. The duke of Buccleuch possessed 
104,461 acres, or nearly a fourth of the whole ; the duke of Rox- 
burghe, 50,459; the countoss of Home, 25,380; marquis of Lothian, 
19,740 ; and Sir William F. Elliot of Btobs, 16,475. 

Manvfcboturea . — Though essentially an agricultural county, 
Roxburghshire possesses woollen manufactures of some importance, 
including twoecis, blankets, shawls, and hosiery, the principal seats 
being Hawick, Jedburgh, and Kelso. 

Railways. — The county is intersected by one of the lines of rail- 
way from Edinburgh to London (the “ Waverley ” route), which 
[msses Melrose and Hawick. At Riccarton a branch passes south- 
eastwards to Newcastle. The northern district is crossed by the 
border railway from 8t Boswells to Kelso, Coldstream, and Berwick, 
a branch |>assing south from near Kelso to Jedburgh. 

Fc^uAs^ton. — Iletween 1831 and 1881 the population increased 
from 48,663 to 53,442 (25,436 males, 28,006 females), but from 
1861 to 1871 there was a decrease from 54,119 to 49,407. The 
town population numbered 24,273 in 1881, the village 6627, and 
the rural 22,542. Jedburgh (population 2432) is a royal burgh ; 
it is also a police and jjarliarnentary burgh, as is likewise Hawick 


(16,184) ; Kelso (4687) is ajioliee buigh. The most important 
villages are Melrose (1550), Newcastleton (924), and Yetholm (746). 

Mutcry and Antiquities. — Among the more important relics of 
the early inhabitants of the county are the so-called Druidical ro- 
mains at Tinnishill between the parishes of Oastleton and Canonbie, 
at Ninestaneriggnear Hermitage Castle, and at Pienderleath between 
the Oxnam and the Kale. Of old forts there are two of great size on 
the summits of Caerby and Tinnishill in Liddesdole, and a number 
of smaller ones in different parts of the county. On the north- 
west of the Eildon Hills are two fosste or ramparts forming a 
circuit of more than a mila On Caldshiels Hill tnere was another 
British fort, and between them a ditch with rampoj^t of earth defend- 
ing the country from the east. The famous Catrail, ** partition of 
the fence,*’ the most important of the British remains in the king- 
dom, extended a distance of 45 miles from near Galashiels in Sel- 
kirkshire through Roxburgh to Peel Fell on the border. The Roman 
Watling Street touched on Roxburgh at Broomliarllaw, whence pass- 
ing along the mountains now forming the boundary of the county 
for a mue and a half, until it entered Scotland at Blackball, it 
turned northward by Boryedward, Mount Teviot, Newton, Eildon, 
and Newstead to Channelkirk in the Lammermuirs. On its line 
there were important stations at Chowgreen in the Cheviots (? Ad 
Pines), Bonjedward {Oadanica), and Eildon Hill (? Trimontium), 
Another Roman road called the Maidenway from Maiden Castle 
in Westmoreland entered Roxburgh at Headwater, and under the 
name of the Wheelcanseway traversed the north-east corner of 
Liddesdale into Teviotdale, From Watling Street a branch called 
the DeviFs Causeway passed to the Tweed. After forming part of 
the kingdom of Northumberland for several centuries, Roxburgh was 
relinquished along with Lothian to the Scottish king about 1020 
(see Lo rJUAX, vol. xv. p. 10). It is supposed to have been formed 
into a shire in the reign of David I. , its ancient county town of 
Roxburgh forming, along with Edinburgh, Berwick, and Stirling, 
the court of the four burglis of Scotland, wnose laws wore collected by 
that king. Roxburgh Castle, between the Tweed and Teviot new 
Kelso, was a royal residence of the Saxon kings of Northumbria 
and afterwards of the Scottish monarchs. It was frequently taken 
by the English, and James II. was killed there by the bursting 
of a cannon. After this it remained in ruins till it was repaired 
by Protector Somerset, shortly after which it was demolished. 
Hermitage, in Liddesdale, the scene of Leyden’s ballad of Lord 
Soulis, was probably built by Nicholas de Stiles in the beginning 
of the 18th century. On the forfeiture of the Soulis family in 1320, 
it was granted by Robert the Bruce to Sir John Graham of Abor- 
corn, and passed by the marriage of his heiress Mary to her 
huslmud William Douglas, knight of Liddesdale, who starved Sir 
Alexander Ramsay of ilalhousie to death in it in 1342 in revenge 
for Ramsay's a{)pointment as sheriff of Roxburgh by David II. 
In 1492 Archibald Douglas, fifth earl of Angus, exchanged the 
Hermitage for Bothwell Castle, on the Clyde, with Patri^ Hep- 
burn, first earl of Bothwell ; and it was there that his descendant, 
the fourth earl, was visited in 1566 by Mary queen of Scots. The 
principal of the other old castles are Brauxholm on the Teviot, long 
the residence of the Buccleuchs and the scene of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Oessford, on a ridge inclining towards the 
Kale, formerly of great strength, besieged in 1520 by Surrey, to whom 
it surrondorod ; and Feruiehirst, the mansion of the Kers, on the Jed, 
occupying the site of a baronial fortress erected in 1410, and the 
scene of many a fray. The district was for a long time the scene of 
continual border confiicts, the leaders in which were the Armstrongs 
and other chiefs occupying the fortresses or peels, chiefly m 
Liddesdale, as at Gilknockie, Oastleton, Whitehaugh, Copshaw, 
Syde, Maugerton, Goranberry, Hartsgarth, and Newcastleton. 
Among many fine modern mansions mention may be made of 
Floors Castle, the seat of the duke of Roxburghc ; Minto House, 
the seat of the earl of Minto ; and Abbotsford, ouilt by Sir Walter 
Scott. Few counties can boost of sucli important ecclesiastical 
remains as those of the abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh, and Kelso. 
There are several ancient crosses in the county, the principal being 
those at Ancrum, Bowden, Max ton, and Melrose. Among numer- 
ous eminent men connected with Roxburgh mention may be n^ade 
of Saiiiuol Rutherfurd the theologian, James Thomson, author of The 
Seasmis, John Leyden the poet, and Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto. 

Sue .Jeffi ey, HUttory of Roxburghshire, 4 volt., 1837-64; Arm8tronff*li Jlistory 
of Liddezdalf, 1884. , (T. F. H.) 

ROXBURY, formerly a city of Norfolk county, Massar 
chusetts, U.S., now incorporated in Boston {q.v.). 

ROY, RLmmohun (1774-1833). RAjA Rdmmohun Roy 
(or Rdy), the founder of the Brdhma Samdj or Theistic 
Church of India, was born at Rddhdnagar, Bengal, in May 
1774, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family. 
His father gave him a good education ; lie learnt Persian 
at home, Arabic at Patna (where he studied Euclid, Aris- 
totle, and the Koran), and Sanskrit at Benares. Although 
a devout idolater in l^yhood, he early began to doubt and 
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speculate, aud at fifteen left home to study Buddhism in 
where his criticisms on the Iiama-worship gave much 
offence. After some years’ travel he returned, but, his anti- 
idolatrous sentiments obliging him to leave home, he lived 
at [j^nares until his father’s death in 1803. After this, 
he spent about ten years in the East India Comimny’s 
service, latterly as dewAn or head officer in the collection 
of revenues. 

During this period he first began to assemble his friends 
together for evening discussions on the absurdities of 
idolatry, and he also issued his first work, Tukfat-al 
MyMHthhiddin (*’ A Gift to Monotheists ”). This treatise 
was in Persian, with an Arabic preface, and was a bold 
protest against superstition and priestcraft. These pro- 
ceedings brought on him much hostility, and even perse- 
cution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta for greater 
safety. Here he soon established a little Friendly Society 
(Xtmiya Sahhd)^ which met weekly to read the Hindu 
Scriptures and to chant monotheistic hymns. In 1816 he 
translated the Yeddnta into Bengali and Hindustani, 
following this by a series of translations from the Upani- 
shads into Bengali, Hindustani, and English, with intro- 
ductions and comments of his own. These works he pub- 
lished at his own expense and disseminated widely among 
his countrymen. His writings excited much opposition 
and gave rise to numerous controversies, in which his 
ability, tact, and learning rendered him fully a match for 
his antagonists. But the deadliest blow which he inflicted 
upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation against 
the rite of suttee, the burning of living widows on the 
funeral piles of their deceased husbands. In 1811 he had 
been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in his elder 
brother’s family, and had vowed never to rest until he 
had uprooted the custom. He exposed the hollow pre< 
tences of its advocates in elaborate pamphlets, both in 
Bengali and English, and pressed the matter in every 
possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling turned, 
and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentinck issued 
a regulation abolishing suttee throughout all the terri- 
tories subject to Fort William. Kdmmohun was an active 
politician and philanthropist. He built schoolhouses and 
established schools in which useful knowledge was gratu- 
itously taught through the medium both of the English and 
the native languages. He wrote a suggestive Bengali gram- 
mar, of which he published one version in English (1826) 
and one in Bengali (1833). He wrote valuable pamphlets 
on Hindu law, and made strenuous exertions for ^ the 
freedom of the native press ; he also established (1822) and 
mainly conducted two native newspapers, the Scmhdd 
Kawimdl in Bengali, and (if rightly identified) the Mvrdt- 
al-Akhhdr in Persian, and xnade them the means of diffusing 
much useful political information. Becoming interested in 
Christianity, he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to read 
the Bible in the original languages; and in 1820 he issued 
a selection from the four Gk>spels entitled The Prec^U of 
the Guide to Peam wnd Happmeee, This was 
attacked by the Baptist missionaries of Serampur, and a 
long controversy ensued, in which he published three 
remarkable AppedU to the Chrietiwn Public in Drfence of 
the “ Precepte of Jeeue.^^ He also wrote other theological 
tracts (sometimes under assumed names) in which he 
attacked both Hindu and Christian orthodoxy with a 
strong hand. But his personal relations with orthodox 
Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valuable 
assistance to Dr Duff in the latter’s educational schemes. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission 
which was started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr William 
Adam, formerly a Baptist missionary, who, in attempting 
to convert Edmmohun to Trinitarianism, had himself been 
converted to the opposite view. This Unitarian Mission, 


though not a theological success, attracted considerable 
8ymi>athy among the Hindu monotheists, whose Atmiya 
SabhA had then become extinct. At last llAmmohun felt 
able to re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 
1828, he opened the first “Brdhmya Association” {Brakmk 
Sabhd) at a hired house. A suitable church building was 
then erected and placed in the hands of trustees, with a 
small endowment and a remarkable trust-deed by which 
the building was set apart *‘for the worship and adoration 
of the Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immutable Being who 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe.” The new 
church was formally opened on the 11th M4gh (J anuary 23) 
1830, from which day the Br4hma Bamdj dates its 
existence. Having now succeeded in his chief projects, 
K4mmohun resolved to visit England, and the king of 
Delhi appointed him his envoy thither on special business, 
and gave him the title of rdj4. He arrived in England on 
April 8, 1831, and was received with universal cordiality 
and respect. He watched with special anxiety the parlia- 
mentary discussions on the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter, and gave much valuable evidence before 
the Board of Control on the condition of India. This he 
republished with additional suggestions {Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of 
Jndia)^ and also reissued his important Essay on the Right 
of Hind/us over Ancestral Property (1832). He visited 
France, and wished to visit America, but died unexpectedly 
of brain fever at Bristol, September 27, 1833. 

His Bengali aud Sanskrit works were lately reissued in one 
volume, by Rdjudniin Bose and A. C, Vedantab^sh (Calcutta, 
1880), and his English works will shortly be published in two 
volumes by Eshauchandra Bose. Nagondranath Chattopddhaya’s 
Bengali memoir of him (1881) is the fullest yet published. 

liOY, William (c. 1726-1790), a famous geodesist, was 
employed in some of the great national trigonometrical 
measurements which were made during last century. In 
1746, at the age of twenty, when an assistant in the office 
of Colonel Watson, deputy quartermaster-general in North 
Britain, he began the survey of the mainland of Scotland, 
the results of which were embodied in what is known as 
the “duke of Cumberland’s map.” In 1756 he obtained 
a lieutenancy in the 51st regiment, and proceeded with it 
to Germany, where his talents as a military draughtsman 
brought him to notice, and procured him rapid promotion. 
He ultimately reached the rank of major-general. In 1784, 
while deputy quartermaster-general at the Horse Guards, 
his services were called into request for conducting the 
observations for determining the relative positions of the 
French and English royal observatories. His measure- 
ment of a base Une for that purpose on Hounslow Heath 
in 1784, which was destined to be the germ of all subse- 
quent surveys of the United Kingdom, gained him the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of London. Owing to unfore- 
seen delays, the triangulation for connecting the meridians 
of the two observatories was not carried out until 1787. 
He had completed his undertaking, and was finishing an 
account of it for the Phil, Trans, when he died in 1790. 

Besides sevoral papers in Phil. Trans . , Koy was author of the 
work entitled Military AiUiquities of the Itomans m North Briiai’ii^ 
published in 1793. 

ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. In all the mediaaval mon 
archies of western Europe the general system of govern- 
ment sprang from, and centred in, the royal household. 
The sovereign’s domestics were his officers of state, and the 
leading dignitaries of the palace were the principal admin- 
istrators of the kingdom. The royal household itself liad, 
in its turn, grown out of an earlier and more primitive 
institution. It took its rise in the comitatus described by 
Tacitus, the chosen band of cennites or companions who, 
when the Roman historian wrote, constituted the personal 
following, in peace as well as in war, of the Teutonic 
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princepu or chieftain. In England before the Conquest 
the cfMitcUtiB had developed or degenerated into the 
tbegnbood, and among the most eminent and powerful of 
the king^s thegns^ were his dishthegn, his bowerthegn, and 
hie horsethegn or staller. In Normandy at the time of 
the Conquest a similar arrangement, imitated from the 
French court, had long been established, and the Norman 
dukes, like their overlords the kings of France, had their 
seneschal or steward, their chamberlain, and their con- 
stable. After the Conquest the ducal household of 
Normandy was reproduced in the royal household of 
England ; and since, in obedience to the spirit of feudalism, 
the great offices of the first had been made hereditary, the 
great offices of the second were made hereditary also, and 
were thenceforth held by the grantees and their descend- 
ants as grand-serjoanties of the crown. The consequence 
was that they passed out of immediate relation to the 
practical conduct of affairs either in both state and court 
or in the one or the other of them. The steward and 
chamberlain of England were superseded in their political 
functions by the justiciar and treasurer of England, and 
in their domestic functions by the steward and chamber- 
lain of the household. The marshal of England took the 
place of the constable of England in the royal palace, and 
was associated with him in the command of the royal 
armies. In due course, however, the rnarshalship as well 
as the constabloship became hereditary, and, although the 
constable and marshal of England retained their military 
authority until a comparatively late period, the duties 
they had successively performed about the palace had 
been long before transferred to the master of the horse. 
Under these circumstances the holders of the original 
great offices of state and the household ceased to attend 
the court except on occasions of extraordinary ceremony, 
and their representatives either by inheritance or by special 
appointment have ever since continued to appear at corona- 
tions and some other public solemnities, such as the open- 
ing of the parliament or trials by the House of Lords.^ 

The materials available for a history of the royal house- 
hold are somewhat scanty and obscure. The earliest 
record relating to it is of the reign of Henry II,, and is 
contained in the Mlack Hook of the JSxcheguer. It enumer- 
ates the various inmates of the king’s palace and the 
daily allowances made to thorn at the period at which 
it was compiled. Hence it affords valuable evidence of 
the antiquity and relative importance of the court offices 
to which it refers, notwithstanding that it is silent as to 
the functions and formal subordination of the persons who 
filled them.^ In addition to this record we have a series 
of far later, but for the most part equally meagre, docu- 
ments bearing more or less directly on the constitution of 
the royal household, and extending, with long intervals, 
from the reign of Edward III. to the reign of William and 
Mary.® Among them, however, are what are known as the 

^ The great officers of atate and the household whom we have 
)>articalarly mentioned do not of course exhaust tho catalogue of 
them. We have named tlioae only whose representatives are still 
dignitaries of the court and functionaries of the palace. If the 
re^er oonauUs Hallam {Middle Agea^ vol. i. p. 181 «</.), Freeman 
{Norman Conqvuiat^ vol. i. p. 91 and vol. v. p. 426 aq.\ and 
Stubbs (Conat. HiaU^ vol. i. p. 843, aq.)^ he will be able himself to fill 
in the details of the outline wo have given above. 

• The record in question is entitled Conatitutio Domua Regia de 
Procurationibu8t and is printed by Heame (Liber Niger Scaccariif vol. 
i. p. 841 sg.). It is analysed by Stubbs (Conat. Hiat., vol. i. note 2, 
P. 84$). 

* A Collection ef Ordinancea and JtegyJUUiona for the Government of 
the Royal Houaehildt made in Divers Reigns from King Edward III, to 
King William and Queen Mary, printed for the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, 1790. See also Pegged Cwrialia, published partly before 
and partly after ibis volume; and Oarlisle’s GewUemm of the Privy 
(^uamber, published In 1829. Pegge and Carlisle, however, deal with 
small and insignificant portions of the royal establishment. 


Blaxk Book of the Houeehold and the Statutes of Eltham^ 
compiled the first in the reign of Edward lY. and the second 
in the roign of Henry VIII., from which a good deal of 
detailed information may be gathered concerning the 
arrangements of the court in the 15th and 16th centui^iea. 
The Statutes of EUham were meant for the practical guid- 
ance merely of those who were responsible for the good 
order and the sufficient supply of the sovereign’s household 
at the time they were issued. But the Black Book of the 
Houeeholdf besides being a sort of treatise <m princely mag- 
nificence generally, professes to be based on the regulations 
establish^ for the governance of the court by Edward III., 
who, it affirms, was “ the first setter of certeynties among 
his domesticall meyne, upon a grounded rule ” and whose 
palace it describes as “ the house of very policie and flowre 
of England ; ” and it may therefore possibly, and even 
probably, take us back to a period much more remote than 
that at which it was actually put together.^ Various orders, 
returns, and accounts of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., 
Charles I., Charles II., and William and Maiy throw con- 
siderable light on the organization of particular sections 
of the royal household in times nearer to our own.® 
Moreover, there were several parliamentary inquiries into 
the expenses of tho royal household in connexion with the 
settlement or reform of the civil list during the reigns of 
George III., George IV., and William IV.^ But they add 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the subject in what 
was then its historical as distinguished from its contem- 
porary aspects. So much, indeed, is this the case that, on 
tho accession of Queen Victoria, Chamberlayne’s Preset 
State of Englajul, which contains a catalogue of the officials 
at the court of Queen Anne, was described by Lord 
Melbourne the prime minister as the ‘^only authority” 
which the advisers of the crown could find for their 
assistance in determining the aj^propriate constitution and 
dimensions of the domestic establishment of a queen 
regnant."^ 

In its main outlines the existing organization of the 
royal household is essentially the same as it was under 
the Tudors or the Flantagenets. It is now, as it was then, 
divided into three principal departments, at the head of 
which are severally tho lord steward, the lord chamber- 
lain, and the master of the horse, and the respective pro- 
vinces of which may be generally described as “below 
stairs,” “above stairs,” and “out of doors.” But at 
present, the sovereign being a queen, the royal household 
is in some other respects rather differently arranged from 
what it would be if there were a king and a queen consort. 
When there is a king and a queen consort there is a 

^ Liber Niger Dotnua Regis Edward iK. and Ordinancea for the 
Household ^nade at EUham in the aeventeenlh year of King Henry 
VIII., a.D. 1626, are the titles of these two documents. The earlier 
documents printed in the same collection are Household of King 
Edward III. in Peace and War from the eighteenth to the twentyfirst 
year of hia reign ; Ordinancea of the Household of King Henry IV. 
in tfw thirty -third year of hia reign, A.D. 1456, and ArticUa ordained 
by King Henry VII. for the Regulation of hia Household, A,D. 149 4. 

® The Rook of the Household cf Queen EUxaheth aa it was ordained 
in the forty-third year of her Reign delivered to our Sovereign Lard 
King James, is simply a list of oflicers* names and aUowan 9 e 8 . It 
seems to have been drawn up under the curious circumstances referred 
to in Archmologia (vol. xii. pp. 80-85). For the rest of these docu- 
ments see Ordinamea and Regulaliona, Jcc., pp. 299, 840, 847, 862, 
368, and 880. 

« Burke’s celebrated Act “for enabling His Miyesty to dischai^e the 
debt contracted upon the civil list, and for preventing the same from 
being in arrear for the future, &c.,” 22 Geo. III. c. 82, was passed 
in 1782, ^ But it was foreshadowed in his great speech on “Economical 
Reform” delivered two years before. Since the be^nning of the 
current century select committees of the House of Commons have 
reported on the civil list and royal household in 1808, 1804. 1816, 
and 1881. 

^ Torrens’s Memmra of WiUiam, second Viscount Melbourne, vol, 
ii. p. 808. 
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»epamte establishment ** above stairs ” and out of doors ” 
for the queen consort. She has a lord chamberlain’s 
department and a department of the master of the horse 
of her own, and all the ladies of the court from the 
mistress of the robes to the maids of honour are in her 
service. At the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Victoria the two establishments were combined, and on 
the whole considerably reduced. Hence the royal house- 
hold, although jt is of course much larger than that of a 
queen consort would be, is also appreciably smaller than 
thfit of a king and queen consort together has been since 
the reigning family came to the throne.^ 

L DejMrtment of the Lord Steward of the HoibeeholdL — The hall; 
the kitcmen, owry, and pantry ; the wine, beer, and coal cellars ; 
and the almonry are in the lord steward's department. The 
lord steward is the first dignitary of the court, ana presides at the 
Board of Green Cloth, where all the accounts of the household are 
examined and passed^ He is always a member of the Govern- 
ment of the day, a peer, and a privy councillor. He receives his 
appointment fVom the sovereign in person, and bears a white staff 
as the emblem and warrant of his authority.* In his department 
the treasurer and comptroller of the household are the officers 
next in rank to him. They also sit at the Board of Green Cloth, 
carry white staves, and belong to the ministry. They are always 
peers or the sons of i>eer8, and privy councillors. But the duties 
which in theory belong to the lord steward, treasurer, and comp- 
troller of the household are in practice performed by the master 
of the household, who is a permanent officer and resides in the 
palace. It is he who really investigates .the accounts and main- 
tains discipline among the ordinary servants of the royal establish- 
ment. lie is a white-staff officer and a member of the Board 
of Green Cloth but not of the ministry, and among other things 
he presides at the daily dinners of the suite in waiting on the 
sovereign.^ In the lord steward's department are the secretary 
and three clerks of the Board of Green Cloth ; the coroner and 
paymaster of the household ; and the officers of the almoniy, 
namely, the hereditary grand almoner,® ^he lord high almoner, the 
sub-almoner, the groom of the almonry, and the secretary to the 
lord high almoner.® 

II. beparUtunt of the Lord Cfiamherlain of the Hotisehold , — The 
bedchariiDer, privy chamber, and presence chamber, the wardrobe, 
the housekeefier's room, and the guardroom, the metropolitan 
theatres, and the chapels royal are in the lord chamberlain's depart- 
ment. The lord chamberlain is the second diraitary of the court, 
and is always a member of the Ooveniment of the day, a peer, and a 
privy councillor. He carries a white staff, and wears a golden or 
lewelled key, typical of the key of the palace, whicih is supposed to 
be in his charge, as the ensigns of his office. He is responsible for 
the necessary arrangements connected with state ccromonies, such 
as coronations and royal marriages, christenings, and funerals. All 
invitations to court are sent out in his name by command of the 
sovereign, and at drawing rooms and levees ho stands next to the 
sovereign and announces the persons who are approaching the 
throne. It is also part of his duty to conduct the sovereign to and 
from his or her carriage.^ The vice-chamberlain of the household 
is the lord chamberlain's assistant and deputy. He also is one of 
the ministry, a white-staff officer, and the bearer of a key; and he is 
always a peer or the son of a peer as well as a privy councillor. 


' Han^iard, Pari, Pebatti, vol. xxxix. pp. 146 »q., 1S42 *q. 

» In the Statutes of Eltkam he la called ** the lord great master, " but In the 
Household Book of Queen Kllzahcth *‘the lord steward,” as before and since. In 
31 Hen, VIII. c. 10, ** for placing of the lords,” he Is described as “the grand 
master or lord steward of the king’s most honourable household.” The whole 
btislness of purveyance and pre-emption was anciently managed by the Bnai^ 
of Green Cloth. See under heading “The counting house of the king’s 
household, Domus Compotu* Hospitii Regisf In Coke, Institutes ^ iv. cap. 10. It 
is designated “ the court of the vlrge or green cloth” In 22 Geo, III. c. 82, § 6. 

® In the old time the lord steward had three courts besides the hoard of green 
cloth under him, namely, the lord atewai'd’s court, the court of the Marshal^cy, 
and the palace court (Coke, Inst,, iv. caps. 20 and 21 ; Reeves, Hist, of the 
Law of Enqland^ vol. 11. pp. 188 and 207; Stephen, Commentaries on the Law of 
England^ vol. Iv. p. 222). The lord steward or his deputies formerly adminlsten d 
the oaths to the membei'S of the House of Commons, and frequent Inconveniences 
were the consequence (see Katsell, Precedents of Proceedings in the House of 
Commons^ London, 1818, vol. 11. pp. 84-01). In ceitaln cases now “the lords 
with white staves” are the proper persons to bear communications between 
tiio sovereign and the Houses of Parliament. 

A In the case of the master of the household we see histoiy repeating itself. 
He is not named In the Black Book of Edward IV. or In the Statutes of Henry 
yill., and Is entered as “master of the household and clerk of the green cloth ” 
In the Household Book of Queen Elisabeth. But practically he has superseded the 
lord steward of the household, as the loi-d steward of t^e household at one time 
suTOrseded the lord high ate wal’d of England. 

* The roai’quesB of Exeter. 

* In the lord steward’s department the offices of cofferer of the household, 
^asurer of the chamber, paymaster of pensions, and six clerks of the Board of 
Grow Cloth were abolished by 22 Geo. HI. c, 82. 

' The lord chamberlain of the household at one time discharged some import- 
funciloni, which arc described by Sir Harris Nicolaa {Proceedings of 
the Priey Council, vol. vl.. Preface, p. xxlll). 

' "i 


When there in a king the groom of the stole comes next to the 
vice-chamberlain in rank and authority. At present, however, the 
mistress of the robes in some measure occu]>ies the position of the 
groom of the stole.® She is the only, lady of the court who comes 
Into office and goes out with the administration, and the duties 
she performs are merely occasional and formal. She is always 
a du(mes8, and attends the queen at all state ceremonies and enter- 
tainments, but is never in permanent residence at the palace.® On 
the contrary the ladies of the bedchamber share the function of 
personal attendance on the sovereign throughout the year. Of 
these there are eight, always peeresses, and each is in waiting for 
about a fortnight or three weeks at a time. But the women of the 
bedchamber, of whom there are also eight, appear only at court 
ceremonies and entertainments according to a roster annually 
issued under the authority of the lord chamberlain. They are 
usually the daughters of peers or the wives of the sons of peers, and 
in the old time, like the mistress of the robes and the ladies of tlie 
bedchamber, habitually assisted the queen at her daily toilette. 
But this has long ceased to be done by any of them. The maids 
of honour, whoso situations are by no means sinecures, are like- 
wise eight in number and have the same terms of w'aiting as the 
ladies of the bedchamber > They are commonly if not always the 
daughters or granddaughters of peers, and when they have no superior 
title and precedence by birth are called “ honourable " and placed 
next after the daughters of barons. The queen as a special mark of 
her favour nominates “extra” ladies and women of the bed-chamber 
and maids of honour. But their position is altogether honorary 
and involves no charge on the civil list. There are eight lords 
and eight grooms, wlio are properly described as ‘‘of the bed- 
chamber” or “in waiting,” according as the reigning sovereign is 
a kin|^ or a queen, and whose terms of attendance arc of similar 
duration to tliose of the ladies of the bedchamber and the maids 
of honour. Occasionally “extra” lords and grooms in waiting 
arc nominated by the queen, who, however, are unpaid and have 
no regular duties. The master, assistant master, and marshal of 
the ceremonies are the officers whose special function it is to 
enforce the observance of the etiquette of the court. The reception 
of foreign notentatos and ambassadors is under their particular 
care, and they assist in the ordering of all entertainments and 
festivities at the palace.^® The gentleman usher of the black 
rod — the black roti which he carries being the ensign of his 
office — is the principal usher of the court and kingdom. He is 
one of the original functionaries of the order of the Garter, and 
is in constant attendance on the House of Lords, from whom, 
cither personally or by his deputy the yeoman usher of the black 
rod, it is part of his duty to carry messages and summonses to the 
House of Commons. The gentlemen ushers of the privy chamber 
and the gentlemen ushers daily waiters, of whom there are four each, 
and the gentlemen ushers quarterly waiters and the sergeants-at- 
arms, of whom there are eight each, are in waiting only at drawing 
rooms and levees and state balls and concerts. But of tlie 
sovereign's sergeants-at-arms there are two others to whom special 
duties are as.signed, the one attending the speaker in the House of 
Commons, and the other attending the lord chancellor in the House 
of Lords, carrying their maces and executing their orders. The 
yeomen of the guard date from the reign of Henry VII,, and the 
gentlemen-at-arms from the reign of Henry VIII. The captain of 
each corps is always a member of the ministry and a i»eer. Besides 
the captains, the former, now called the queen's bodyguard, consists 
of a lieutenant, ensign, clerk of the cheque and adjutant, four 
exons, and a hundred yeomen ; and the latter, once called the 
gentlemen pensioners, consists of a lieutenant, standard-bearer, 
clerk of the cheque and adjutant, a sub-officer, and forty gentlemen. 
The comptroller and examiner of accounts, the licenser of plays, 
the dean and subdean of the chapel royal, the clerk of the closet, 
the groom of the robes, tlie pages of the backstairs, of the chamber, 
and of the presence, the poet laureate, the royal physicians and 
surgeons, chaplains, painters and sculptors, librarians and musicians, 
&c., are all under the superintendence of the lord chamberlain of 
the household.^® 

III. Department of the Master of the Horse, — The stables and 
coachhouses, the stud, mews, and kennels, are in the master of 
the horse’s department. The master of the horse is the third 

• In the reign of Qnecn Anne, Ssrah duchess of Marlborough fi’oni 1704, and 
Elizabeth dnehess of Somerset from 1710, held the combined offices of mistress 
of the rqbes and gi'oom of the stole. 

• Since the great “bedchamber question” of 18.39 the settled practice has 
been for all the ladies of the court except the mistress of the robt;* to receive and 
continue in their appointments Independently of tho political connexions of 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers (see Mr Gladstone's Gleanings of Past Tears, 
vol. 1. p. 40 ; and Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, vol. it. p. 304). 

w The office of master of tho ceremonies was created by James I. The master 
of tho ceremonies wears a medal attached to a gold chain rmimi his neck, on one 
side being an emblem of peace with tho motto ” Beat! puciflci ” and on the 
other an emblem of war with the motto “Dieu et mon diolt (see Fin^ti 
philoxemU, by Sir John Flnett, master of the ceremonies to James I. and 
Charles 1., 16A6 ; and P’lsraell’s Curiosities of Literature, lOih ed., p. 242 sg.). 

See May, Parliamentary Practice, pp. 236, 244. 

** The offices of master of tlie gi’eat wardrobe and master of the jewel house In 
the lord chamberlain’s department were abolished by 22 Geo. III. c. 82. 
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dignitaij of the court, and is always a member of the Govern- 
ment of the day, a peer, and a privy councillor. All matters 
connected with the horsos and hounds of the sovereign are within 
his lurisdiction. The master of the buckliounds, who is also one 
of the ministry, ranks next to him, and it is his duty to attend the 
royal hunt and to head the procession of royal equipages on the 
racecourse at Ascot, where he presents himself on horseback in a 
men and ^old uniform wearing the couples of a hound as the 
'badge of liis ofHce. The hereditary grand falconer^ is also sub- 
' erdinated* to the master of the horse. But the practical manago- 
• ment of the royal stables and stud in fact devolves on the chief or 
crown equerry, formerly called the gentleman of the horse, who is 
never in personal attendance on the sovereign, and whose appoint- 
ment is permanent. The clerk marshal has the supervision of the 
accounts of the department before they are submitted to the Board 
of Green Cloth, and is in waiting on the sovereign on state occasions 
only. Exclusive of the crown equerry there are seven regular 
equerries, besides extra and honorary equerries, one of whom is 
always in attendance on the sovereign and rides at the side of 
the royal carriage. They are always officers of the array, and each 
of them is ‘*on duty*’ for about the same time as the lords and 
grooms in waiting. There are also three pages of honour in the 
mMter of tlie horse’s denartment, who must not be confounded 
with the pages of various kinds who arc in the department of the 
lord chamberlain. They are youths aged from twfilve to sixteen, 
selected by the sovereign in (Kirson, to attend on her at state 
ceremonies, when two of them arrayed in an antique costume assist 
the groom of the rolioa in carrying the royal train. 

It remains to be said that to the three ancient dopartiiiouts of 
the royal household wliich wo have already noticed two others have 
been added in comparatively recent times. The departments of the 
private secretary and the keeper of the privy purse to the sovereign, 
which are for the present combined, assumed their existing shai>e 
no longer ago than the earlier j)art of the current century. Very 
great doubts wore at one time entertained as to whether such an 
office as that of private secretary to the sovereign could constitu- 
tionally exist. ^ As now organized tliese branches of the roval 
household consist of the private secretary and keeper of the privy 
purse, two assistant private secretaries and keepers of the privy 
purse, and a secretary and two clerks of the privy purse. By 
the statute which settled the civil list at the beginning of the 
current reign (1 & 2 Viet. c. 2) the privy purse was lixed at 
^60,000 a year, and llie salaries, allowances, and other expenses 
of the royal household were tixc<l by the same statute at £303,760 
a year. (F. DK.) 

ROYAL SOCIETY, The, or, more fully, The Royal 
Society of London for Improving Natural Knowledge, is 
an asBoeiation of men interested in the advancement of 
mathematical and physical science. It is the oldest scien- 
tific society in Groat Britain, and one of the oldest in 
Europe. 

Tlie Royal Society is usually considered to have been 
founded in the year 1660, but a nucleus had in fact been 
in existence for some years before that date. Wallis 
informs us that as early as the year 1645 weekly meetings 
were held of “divers worthy persons, inquisitive into 
natural philosophy, and other parts of human learning, 
and particularly of what hath been called the New Philo- 
9opKy or Experimental Philoeophy^*^ and there can be little 
doubt that this gathering of philosophers is identical with 
the “ Invisible College of which Boyle speaks in sundry 
letters written in 1646 and 1647. These weekly meet- 
ings, according to Wallis, were first suggested by Theodore 
Haak, “a German of the Palatinate then resident in 
London,” and they were held sometimes in Dr Goddard's 
lodgings in Wood Street, sometimes at the Bull-Head 
Tavern in Cheapside, but more often at Gresham College. 

On November 28, 1660, the first journal book of the 
society was opened with a “ memorandum,” from which the 
following is an extract : — “ Memorandum that Novemb. 
28. 1660, These persons following, according to the usuall 
custom of most of them, mett together at Gresham Colledge 
to heare Mr Wren^s lecture, viz., The Lord Brouncker, Mr 
Boyle, Mr Bruce, Sir Robert Moray, Sir Paul Neile, Dr 
WBkins, Dr Goddard, Dr Petty, Mr Bali, Mr Rooke, Mr 
Wren, Mr Hill. And after the lecture was ended, they 
did, according to the usuall manner withdrawe for mutual! 

^ The duke of St Albaus. 


conveiBe. Where amongst other matters that were dis- 
course of, something was offered about a designe of 
founding a Colledge for the promoting of Physico-Mathe- 
matiei Experimentall Learning.” It was agreed atiithis 
meeting that the company should continue to assemble on 
Wednesdays at 3 o’clock; an admission fee of ten shillings 
with a subscription of one shilling a week was instituted; 
Dr Wilkins was appointed chairman; and a list of forty-one 
persons judged likely and fit to join the design was drawn 
up. On the following Wednesday Sir Robert Moray brought 
word that the king (Charles II.) approved the design^ of 
the meetings ; a form of obligation was framed, and was 
signed by all the persons enumerated in the memorandum 
of November 28, and by seventy-three others. On 
December 12 another meeting was hold at which fifty-five 
was fixed as the number of the society, — persons of the 
degree of baron, fellows of the College of Physicians, and 
public professors of mathematics, physic, and natural 
philosophy of both universities being supernumeraries. 

Gresham College was now appointed to be the regu]i|ir 
meeting-place of the society. Sir Robert Moray was chosen 
jiresident (March 6, 1661), and continued in that office 
until the incorporation of the society, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Brouncker. In October 1661 the king 
offered to be entered one of the society, and next year the 
society was incorporated under the name of “ The Royal 
Society,” the charter of incorporation passing the great 
seal on the 15th July 1662, to be modified, however, by 
a second charter in the following year. The council of 
the Royal Society met for the first time on May 13, 1663, 
when resolutions were passed that debate concerning those 
to be admitted should be secret, and that fellows should 
pay Is, a week to defray expenses. 

At this early stage of the society's history one main 
part of their labours was the “correspondence” which 
was actively maintained with Continental philosophers, 
and it was from this that the Philosophical Transactions 
(a j)ublication now of world-wide celebrity) took its rise. 
At first the Transactions was entirely the work of the 
secretary, except that it was ordered (March 1, 1664-5) 
“ that the tract be licensed by the Council of the Society, 
being first reviewed by some of the members of^the same.” 
The first number, consisting of sixteen quarto pages, 
appeared on Monday 6th March 1664-5. In 1750 four 
hundred and ninety-six numbers or forty-six volumes had 
been published by the secretaries. After this date the 
work was issued under the superintendence of a committee, 
and the division into numbers disajipeared. At present 
(1885) one hundred and seventy-five volumes have been 
completed. 

Another matter to which the society turned their atten- 
tion was the formation of a museum, the nucleus being 
“the collection of rarities formerly belonging to Mr 
Hubbard,” which, by a resolution of council passed 
February 21, 1666, was purchased for the sum of £100. 
This museum, at one time the most famous in London, 
was presented to the trustees of the British Museum in 
1781, upon the removal of the society to Somerset House. 

After the Great Fire of London in September 1666 the 
apartments of the Royal Society in Gresham College were 
required for the use of the city authorities, and the society 
were therefore invited by Henry Howard of Norfolk to 
meet in Arundel House. At the same time he presented 
them with the library purchased by his grandfather 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, and thus the foundation was 
laid of the magnificent collection of scientific works, pro- 
bably not far short of 45,000 volumes, which the society 
at the present time possesses. Of the Arundel MSS. the 
bulk was sold to the trustees of the British Museum in 
1830 for the sum of £3559, the proceeds being devoted 
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to the purdiase of scientific books. These MSS. are still 
kept in the moseum as a separate collection. 

Under date December 21, 1671^ the journal-book records 
that ** the lord bishop of Sarum proposed for candidate 
Mr^saac Newton, professor of the mathematicks at Cam- 
bridge.*’ Newton was elected a fellow January 11, 
1671-2, and in 1703 he was appointed president, a post 
which he held till his death in 1727. During his pre- 
sidency the sgciety moved to Crane Court, their first 
meeting in the new quarters being held November 8, 
1710. In the same year they were appointed visitors and 
dfrectors of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, a func- 
tion which they continued to perform until the accession 
of William IV., when by the new warrant then issued 
the president and six of the fellows of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society were added to the list of visitors. 

In 1780, under the presidency of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
Royal Society removed from Crane Court to the apart- 
ments assigned to them by the Government in the new 
Somerset House, where they remained until they removed 
to Burlington House in 1857. The policy of Sir Joseph 
Banks was to render the fellowship more difficult of 
attainment than it had been, and the measures which 
he took for this purpose, combined with other circum- 
stances, led to the rise of a faction headed by Dr Horsley. 
Throughout the years 1783 and 17-84 feeling ran exceed- 
ingly high, but in the end the president was supported by 
the majority of the society. An account of the contro- 
versy will be found in a Jbract entitled An Authentic Narrow 
five of the Disaeneiona and Dehatea in the Royal Society. 
In connexion with this policy of Sir Joseph Banxs may 
be mentioned a further step in the same direction taken 
in the year 1847, when the number of candidates recom- 
mended for election by the council was limited to fifteen, 
and the election was made annual. Concurrently, how- 
ever, with this gradual narrowing of the Royal Society’s 
boundaries was the successive establishment of other 
scientific bodies. The founding of the Linnean Society 
in 1788 under the auspices of several fellows of the 
Royal Society was the first instance of the establishment 
of a distinct scientific association under royal charter. 
The Geological Society followed in 1807, and the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1820. The Chemical, the Royal 
Geographical, and the Entomological are the remaining 
chartered scientific societies existing in London at the 
present time. The Royal Society continues, however, to 
hold the foremost place among the scientific bodies of 
England, not only from the number of eminent men in- 
cluded in its fellowship, but also from its close official con- 
nexion with the Government. 

The following will serve as some indication of the variety and 
importance of the scientific matters upon which they have been 
consulted by or have momorializod the Government during the 
last seventy years : — 1816, standard measures of length ; 1817, 
Expedition m search of North- West Passage ; 1822, use of coal-tar 
in vessels of war ; best manner of measuring tonnage of ships ; 
1828, corrosion of copper sheathing by sea- water ; Biu^bage’s cal- 
culating-machine ; lightning-conductors for vessels of war ; 1825, 
supervision of gas-works ; 1826, Parry’s North Polar expedition ; 
1882, tidal observations ; 1835, instruments and tables for testing 
the strength of spirits ; 1839, Antarctic expedition ; magnetic 
observatories in the colonies ; 1846, Franklin’s Arctic expedition ; 
1849-56, Government grant for scientific research ; 1862, the great 
Melbourne telescope ; 1866, pendulum observations in India ; 1866, 
reorganization of the meteorological department ; 1868, deep sea 
research; 1872, “Challenger” expedition; 1874, Arctic ex(>etii- 
tion ; 1875, eclipse expedition ; 1876, Vivisection Bill ; 1877, 
transit of Venus expedition ; 1879, prevention of accidents in 
mines; 1881, pendulum observations; 1882, transit of Venus; 
cruise of the “ Triton ” in Faroe Channel ; 1883, borings in delta of 
Nile ; 1884, Bureau des Poids et Mesures ; prime meridian confer- 
ence, &c. One of the most important duties which the Royal 
Society performs on behalf of the Government is the administra- 
tion of the annual grant of £4000 for the promotion of scientific 
This grant originated in a proposal by Lord John 


Russell in 1849 that at the close of the year the president and 
council sliould point out to the first lord of the treasury a limited 
number of persons to whom the grant of a reward or of a sum to 
defray the cost of experiments might be of essential service. This 
grant of £1000 afterwards became annual, and was continued until 
1876. In that year an additional sum of £4000 for similar pur- 
poses was granted, and the two funds of £1000 and £4000 were 
administered concuncntly until 1881, in which year the two were 
combined in a single annual grant of £4000 under new regulations. 
One of the most useful of the society’s undertakings oflate years 
is the groat catalogue of scientific papers, — an index, in eight quarto 
volumes, under authors’ names, of all the memoirs of importance 
in the chief English and foreign scientific serials from the year 
1800 to the year 1873. The work was prepared under the direc- 
tion and at the expense of the Royal Societyi and was x>rinted V)y 
H. M. Stationery Office. 

A statement of the ti'ust funds administered by the Royal 
Society will be found in their published Proceedings under date 
November 80th of each year, and the origin and history of these 
funds will be found in Weld’s Ilialory of the Moyal Society ^ and in 
the late William Spottiswoode’s “Anniversary Address for 1874” 
(Proc. Roy, Soc., xxiii. p. 49). The income of the society is 
aerived from the annual contributions and composition foes of the 
fellows, from rents, and from interest on various investments. The 
balance-sheet and an account of the estates and property are pub- 
lished in the Proceedings at each anniversaiy. Four medals (a 
Copley, two Royal, and a Davy) are awarded by the society every 
year, and the Rumford medal in alternate years. The first of these 
originated in a bequest by Sir Godfrey Copley (1709), and is awarded 
“ to the living author of such philosophical research, either pub- 
lished or communicated to the society, as may appear to the council 
to be deserving of that honour” ; the author may be an Englishman 
or a foreigner. The Rumford medal originated in a gift from Count 
Rumford in 1796 of £1000 8 per cent, consols, for the most 
important discoveries in heat or light made during the preceding 
two years. The Royal medals were instituted by George IV., and 
are awarded annually for the two most important contributions to 
science publislied in the British dominions not more than ten years 
nor loss than one year from the date of the award. The Davy 
medal was founded by the will of Dr John Davy, F.R.S., the 
brother of Sir Humphry Dnvy, and is given annually for the most 
important discovery in chemistry made in Europe or Anglo-Am erica. 
An enumeration of the awards of each of the medals will bo found 
at the end of the list of fellows w’hich is published annually by the 
society. 

Under the existing statutes of the Royal Society every candidate 
for election must bo recommended by a certificate in writing signed 
by six or more fellows, of whom three at least must sign from 
personal knowledge. From the candidates so recommended the 
council annually select fifteen by ballot, and on the first Thursday 
in Juno the names so selected are submitted to the society in the 
form of a printed ballotiug-shoet with space left for erasure and 
substitution of names. Princes of the olood may, however, be 
proposed at any ordinary meeting and put to the vote on the same 
day, and any member of H. M. privy council may be balloted for 
on the third ordinary meeting from the day upon which his 
certificate is read. Foreign members, not exceeding fifty, may be 
selected by the council from among men of the greatest scientific 
eminence, and proposed to the society for election. Every member 
of the privileged class is liable to an admission fee of £10 and an 
annual payment of £4 ; other fellows i>ay £3 per annum. The 
composition for annual payments is £60. 

The anniversary meeting for the election of the council and 
officers is held on St Andrew’s Day. The council for the ensuing 
year, out of which are chosen the president, treasurer, principal 
secretaries, and foreign secretary, must consist of eleven members 
of the existing council and ten fellows who are not members of 
the existing council. Those are nominated by the president and 
council previously to the anniversary meeting. Tne session of 
the society is from November to June ; the ordinary meetings are 
held every Thursday during the session, at 4.30 r.M. The 
selection for publication from the papers read before the society is 
made by the “Committee of Papers,” wliich consists of the 
members of the council for the time being aided by referees. The 
papers so selected are published either in the Philosophical 
Tranactctiwis (4to) or the Proceedings of the Royal Society (8vo), 
and one copy of each of these publications is presented gratis to 
every fellow of the society and to the chief scientific societies 
throughout the world. 

The making and repealing of laws is vested in the council, and 
in every case the question must bo put to the vote on two several 
days of their meeting. 

The text of the charters of the Royal Society is alven in the aTtpendix to Weld’s 
HUtory the Royal Society^ and in the name work will be found lists of the pro- 
slitents, treasurers, secretaries, and asalstant-secivtarlcfs from the foun<latlon to 
the year 1S4.5. Appendix IV. to Tliomson's HUtory of the Royal iS<}ctfa<p(1812) 

yes a chronological list of ail the fellows down to ilic year lS12with dates of 

rth, election, admission, and death, and an alphabetical index to the same. 
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B!»hot> Bpmt'i (10«7), Mfhioh eonriato lamly of a defeneo 
•iralnit the ettecfcii of apHoH phUosopheni, end m Blrch’e (ltdS), 
which (tei^ meinly of the aocloty’e wlentmc work. (H. R.«) 

ROYAN, a town of France, in the department of 
C^rente Inf^rieure, is situated on the right bank of the 
Gironde, where it joins the ocean ; a branch line of 
miles connects it with Saujon, on the Beudre Railway, 
which joins the Bordeaux^Nantes line at Pons. Royan, 
which in IBSl had a population of only 4573 (5445 as a 
commune), is one of the most frequented bathing resorts 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the visitors numbering about 
80,000 annually. Royan owes this popularity to its 
charming neighbourhood, pleasantly watered by brooks 
and shaded by fine trees down to the steep rocky shore. 
The coast is divided into a number of small bays or 
“ conches,” forming so many distinct beaches : to the east 
of the town is the “ Grande Conche ” j to the south the 
^‘Oonche de Foncillon,’* separated from the first-named 
by a quay which forms a fine terraced esplanade ; beyond 
the fort of Royan, which protects the entrance of the river, 
follow in succession the conches “ du Chay” and “ de Grand 
Robinson,” and the most fashionable of all, that of 
Pontaiilac. In the Avenue de Pontaillac stand a large 
new casino, a theatre, and a hydropathic establishment. 
Royan also has a race-course and a museum of natural 
history. 


Royan, whose iuhabitanta wore Protestants, had to sustain in 
1622 an eight days* sie^e by the troops of Louis XU I. As late as 
the end of last century it was but a “ bourg *’ of about one thousand 
inhabitants, noticeable only for its priory, where Hrantdme wrote 
a portion of his Chronicles. The prosperity of the place dates from 
the Restoration, when steamboat communication was established 
with Bordeaux. The question of making of Koyaii the seaport 
for Bordeaux has often been mooted, but as yet the harbour is still 
a merely tidal one and is dry at low water. Tlie sardine, here 
known by the name of royan, is caught by the local fishermen. 


ROYER-OOLLARD, Pibrrk Paul (1763-1845), French 
Btatesman and philosopher, was born on the 21st June 
1763 at Sompuis near Vitry-le-Fran^ais. At an early age 
he became a member of the bar, and pleaded several 
times in the old parlement of Paris. On the breaking out 
of the Revolution he took the popular side, and was elected 
to a seat in the municipal council of Paris. He was 
secretary to this body from 1790 to 1792, but separated 
himself from the later excesses of the Revolution. During 
the Reign of Terror he lived in retirement at Sompuis, 
and after vainly endeavouring in 1797, as member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, to bring about the restoration of 
the monarchy, he retired altogether from public life till 
the fall of Napoleon in 1814. During the interval he 
devoted himself mainly to philosophical studies. Animated 
by a j>rofound distrust of the negative sensationalism and 
materialism which had characterized the French philo- 
sophy of the 18th century, he found a master whom he 
could follow in Thomas Reid. The study of Reid’s 
Inquiry^ which he picked up on a book-stall, first gave a 
definite form and direction to his thinking. Royer-Collard 
may be said to have introduced Reid to France, and the 
works of the Scottish philosopher were translated not long 
afterwards by his pupil Jouffroy. In 1810 Royer-Collard 
became professor of philosophy, and taught with success in 
Paris, till the Restoration recalled him to political life. 
In 1815 he was elected to represent his native department 
of the Marne in the chamber of deputies ; he was also 
made councillor of state and appointed president of the 
commission of public instruction. A royalist of moderate 
views, he helped to restrain the extreme members of his 
own party, opposing alike the reactionary laws against the 
press and the proposal to give the clergy control of public 
instruction, [n 1827 he was so popular as to be elected 
in seven departments, and shortly afterwards he became a 
member of the French Academy ; in the following year he 


was made president of the chamber. In this capacity he 
had the unpleasant duty of presenting to Charl^ X. the 
address in which the majority of the chamber refused 
their farther support to the Government (March 1830). 
Royer-Collard retained his position as deputy under ' the 
new r<^gime of Louis Philippe, but no longer took a pro- 
minent part in public affairs. In 1842 he withdrew com- 
pletely from active life and spent most of his remaining 
time at his country seat of Chftteauvieux near Sainte- 
Aignan, He died there on the 2d September 1845. 

As a philosopher, Royer-Collard is not distinguished either by 
oririnahty or profundity ; but he possesses a certain importance 
as having transplanted to Fitince the philosophy of common sense. 
He has himself left no philosophical writings except some frag- 
ments which appear in Jouifroy’s edition of Reid ; but by his 
example and teaching he founded the school which has been 
variously named the Scoto-French, the eclectic, the spiritualistic, 
or the psychological. Maine do Biran, Cousin to some extent, 
and Jounroy in a closer way, as well as Janet and others at the 
present day, are the chief representatives of the schooL The name 
**SpirituaIisTne,** which is perhaps the commonest designation, 
expresses the tenacity with which, in opposition to the dominant 
sensationalistic materialism of France, it upholds the doctrine of a 
spiritual Ego as a fact of consciousness. The title psychological, 
however, would be preferred by the philosophers themselves as 
describing their method, and the basis on which they claim to 
have erected their philosophy. Philosophy tends for them, as for 
Reid and Stewart, to become a classifiesation of isolated facts of 
consciousness. 

Several biographies of Royer-Collard have been published. Bsrante, Vi§ 
politigme de M. Royer-Collard^ see discours^ et ses Merits, ISSl, is the fullest. 
Others are by Philippe and Lacombo. In addition may be mentioned JUimoW^ 
sur Royer- CoUard^ by his nephew Gerity de liussy. 

HOYLE, John Forbep (1800-1858), a distinguished 
botanist and teacher of materia medica. His reputation 
is especially founded upon the results of personal investi- 
gations in the Himalaya Mountains and in other parts of 
Hindustan. He was born in Cawnpore in 1800. His 
medical education was obtained in London, and on its 
completion he entered the service of the East India Com- 
pany, and was sent to India in 1822 in the grade of 
assistant surgeon. In this service he devoted himself to 
studying in the field the botany and geology of the regions 
within his reach, and made large collections among the 
Himalaya Mountains. He also made special investiga- 
tions of the medical properties of the plants of Hindustan 
and of the history of their uses among the native races. 
The results of these investigations appeared in 1837 in 
the form of a valuable work On the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine. For nearly ten years he held the post of super- 
intendent of the East India Company’s botanic garden in 
the Himalayas at Saharanpur. He returned to London 
on furlough in 1831, and in 1837 he was appointed to the 
professorship of materia medica in King’s College, London, 
a position which he held till 1 856. From 1 838 onwards he 
conducted a special department of correspondence, relating 
to vegetable products, at the East India House, and at the 
time of his death he had just completed there the forma- 
tion and arrangement of an extensive and valuable museum 
of technical products from the East Indies. In 1851 he 
superintended the Indian department of the Great Ex- 
hibition. He died at Acton near London on 2d January 
1858. 

The work on which hia reputation chiefly rests is the lUustraiious 
of the Botany and oilier branches of Natural History of the HinwXay a 
MourUains, and of the Flora of Cashmere^ in 2 vols. 4to, begun in 
1839. It contains much information on the natural products of 
India, especially on such as are useful in the arts or as drugs. In 
addition to this work, however, he wrote several others of repute, 
viz. , An Essay on the Productive Resources of India (1840), A Manual 
of Materia Medica (1846), An Essay on the Cultivation qf Cotton 
(1867), and on The Cordage Plants and Vegetable Fibres of India 
(1866). He also publishea a number of pa{>er8, between 1882 and 
1865, upon subjects akin to those of his larger works, in ecientiflo 
journals, for the mosiy part published in India. Among these papen 
are included three on geological subjects. A list of the whole will 
be found in the Royal Society* s Catalogue of Scientific Payers. 



ESHEFF. See Rzhbff. 

RUBBER. See India-Rubber. 

RUBENS, Pkter Paul (1677-1640), the most eminent 
representative of Flemish art, and one of the greatest 
pamters of any school, was born very probably at Siegen, 
in ^Westphalia, on the 29th of June 1677.' Till some 
thirty years ago Cologne might still claim the honour of 
having been the master’s birthplace ; the Rhenish city is 
mentioned by Rubens himself, in one of his letters, as 
closely connected with his childhood, and through his 
father’s epitaph we learn that for more than nineteen 
years Cologne was the family’s place of refuge amid the 
disturbances prevailing in the Low Countries. This, 
however, has been proved to 1)6 but part of the truth, and, 
if Rubens’s parents certainly during several years did live 
at Cologne, they also resided elsewhere, and that for 
reasons so strong that both wife and husband might well 
desire to see them for ever buried in secrecy. 

Although of humble descent, — his father was a druggist, 
— John Rubens was a man of learning. He had studied 
law at home and abroad, and became councillor and alder- 
man in his native town (1662). A Catholic by birth, it was 
not long before he became, like many of his countrymen, a 
zealous upholder of the Reformation, and we even find him 
spoken of by a contemporary as “ le plus docte Calviniste 
qui fust pour lors au Baa Pays,” After the plundering of 
the Antwerp churches in 1666, the magistrates were called 
upon for a justification. While openly they declared 
themselves devoted sons of the church, a list of the 
followers of the Reformed creed, headed by the name of 
Anthony Van Stralen, the burgomaster, got into the hands 
of the duke of Alva. This was a sentence of death for the 
magistrates, and John Rubens lost no time in quitting 
Spanish soil, ultimately settling at Cologne (October 
1568), with his wife and four children. 

In his new residence he became legal adviser to Anne 
of Saxony, the second wife of the prince of Orange, 
William the Silent. Before long it was discovered that 
their relations were not purely of a business kind. Thrown 
into the dungeons of Dillenburg, Rubens lingered there for 
many months, his wife, Maria Pypelincx, never relaxing 
her endeavours to get the undutiful husband restored to 
freedom. Two years elapsed before the prisoner was 
released, and then only to be confined to the small town 
of Siegen. Here he lived with his family, from 1573 to 
1578, and here most probably Maria Pypelincx gave birth 
to Philip, afterwards town-clerk of Antwerp, and Peter 
PauL A year after (May 1578) the Antwerp lawyer got 
leave to return to Cologne, where he died on the ISth of 
March 1587, after having, it is said, returned to Catho- 
licism. As there are at Siegen no records going back tv 
the 16th century, the facts relating to the birth of Peter 
Paul Rubens must, of course, remain conjectural, but his 
mother certainly was at Siegen a few days before his birth, 
for we find her there, petitioning in favour of John Rubens, 
on June 14, 1577. 

Rubens went to Antwerj) with his mother when he was 
scarcely ten years of age, and made good progress in bis 
classical studies, which he had begun with the Jesuits at 
Cologne, An excellent Latin scholar, he was also pro- 
ficient in French, Italian, English, German, and Dutch. 
Part of his boyhood he s])ent as a page in the household of 
the countess of Lalaing, in Brussels ; but, tradition adds, 
and we may well believe, the youth’s disposition was such 
as to induce his mother to allow him to follow his proper 
vocation, choosing as his master Tobias Verhaecht, who 
was in some way connected with the family. Not the 
slightest trace of this first master’s influence can be detected 
in Rubens’s works. Not so with Adam Van Noort, to 
whom the young man was next apprenticed. Van Noort, 


whose aspect of energy is well known through Van Dyck’s 
beautiful etching, was the highly esteemed master of num- 
erous painters,— among them Van Balen, Sebastian Vrancx, 
and J ordaens, later his son-in-law. His pictures are almost 
exclusively to be found in Antwerp churches. 

Rubens remained with Van Noort for the usual period 
of four years, thereafter studying under Otto Vauiius or 
Van Veen, a gentleman by birth, a most distinguished 
Latin scholar, and a painter of very high repute. He was 
a native of Leyden, and only recently settled in Antwerp, 
but the town gave him nuiiierous commissions of import- 
ance. Though Rubens never adopted his style of ]*ainting, 
the tastes of master and pupil had much in common, and 
some pictures by Otto Vtenius can be pointed out as having 
inspired Rubens at a more advanced period. For example, 
the Magdalene anointing Christ’s Feet, paiilted for the 
cathedral at Malaga, and now at the Hermitage in Bt 
Petersburg, closely rescmliles in composition the very im- 
portant work of Otto Voeuius in the church at Bergues near 
Dunkirk. 

In 1598, Adam Van Noort acting as dean of the Ant- 
werp guild of painters, Rubens was oflicially recognized as 
“ master,” — that is, was allowed to work independently 
and receive pupils. We have no means of forming an 
idea of his style at this early period, two years before his 
journey to Italy, but even the somewhat later works found 
at Genoa, Mantua, and Rome difter considerably from 
what may be termed the Rubenesque. 

From 1 600 to the latter part of 1 G08 Rubens belonged 
to the household of Vincenzo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua. 
Few princes in Italy surpassed the Gonzagas in splendour. 
For them Mantegna, Giulio Romano, Titian, and Prinia- 
ticcio had produced some of their most admired works, 
and their now deserted palaces still bear traces of the 
richest decoration. To the Mantuan collection the Pitti 
palace, the Louvre, and the royal galleries of England owe 
some of their noblest specimens of Italian art. How 
Rubens came to be engaged at Mantua has not been 
explained. The duke, it is known, spent some time at 
Venice in July 1600, and is sui>posed there to have met his 
future painter, but it is also to be remembered that another 
Fleming, Francis Pourbus the younger, was at the time 
employed by him in taking the likeness of the prettiest 
women of the day ; and Rubens, much against his will, 
was also, at first, it seems, intrusted with a similar task. 
The influence of the master's stay at ^lantua was of 
extreme importance, and cannot be too constantly kept in 
view in the study of his later works. 

Sent to Rome in 1601, to take co[>ies from Ra[)hael for 
his master, he was also commissioned to paint several 
pictures for the church of Santa Croce, by the archduke 
Albert of Austria, sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands, 
and once, when he was a cardinal, the titular of that see. 
A copy of Mercury and Psycho after Raphael is i>reserved 
in the museum at Pesth. The religious paintings — the 
Invention of the Cross, the Crowning with Thorns, and 
the Crucifixion — are to be found in the hospital at Grasse 
in Provence. 

At the beginning of 1603 “The Fleming,” as he was 
termed at Mantua, was sent to Spain with a variety of 
presents for Philip III. and his minister the duke of 
Lerma, and thus had opportunity to spend a wliole year 
at Madrid and becx>me acquainted with some of Titian’s 
masterpieces. Two of his own works, known to belong to 
the same period, are in the Madrid Gallery, Heraclitus 
and Democritus. Of Rubens’s abilities so far back as 
1604 we get a more complete idea from an immense 
picture now in the Antwerp Gallery, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, originally painted for the Jesuits at Mantua. Here 
it may be seen to what degree Italian surroundings had 
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inSueiiced the pAinter of Vincenzo Oonzaga. Vigoroaa to 
the extreme in design, be reminds us of Miohehagelo as 
muofa AS any of the degenerate masters of the Roman 
school, while in decorative skill he seems to be descended 
from Titian and in colouring from Oialio Romano, 
Equally with this picture the Transfiguration, now in 
the museum at Nancy, and the portraits of Vincenzo and 
his consort, kneeling before the Trinity, in the library at 
Mantua, claim a largo share of attention, apart from the 
interest awakened by the name of their author. 

Two years later wo meet a very large altarpiece of the 
Circumcision at St Ambrogio at Genoa, the Virgin in a 
glory of Angels, and two groups of Saints, painted on the 
wall, at both sides of the high altar in the church of 
Santa Maria in Valicella, in Home. Undoubtedly those 
works give an impression of grandeur and effectiveness, 
but, in the immediate vicinity of the hnest productions of 
the Italian school, they rank higher as documentary evi- 
dence than in intrinsic value, and remind us of a saying 
of Baglione, who was acquainted with Rubens in Italy, 

“ Appreso egli buon gusto, e diede in una maniera buona 
Italiana.” 

While employed at Romo in 1608, Rubens received 
most alarming news as to the state of his mother^s health. 
The duke of Gonzaga was then absent from Italy, but the 
dutiful son, without awaiting his return, at once set out 
for the Netherlands, though with the full intention of 
shortly resuming his post at court, as we gather from a 
letter to Annibale Chieppio, the Mantuan minister. 
When he arrived in Antwerp, Maria Pypelincx was no 
more. However strong his wish might now be to return 
to Italy, his purpose was overruled by the express desire 
of his sovereigns, Albert and Isabella, to see him take up 
a permanent residence in the Belgian provinces. Scarcely 
a year before, the archduke had unsuccessfully attempted 
to free the painter from his engagement at Mantua, and 
he could not fail to take advantage of the 0 [)portunity now 
presented for the fulfilment of his wishes. On August 3, 
1609, Rubens was named painter in ordinary to their High- 
nesses, with a salary of 500 livres, and “ the rights, honours, 
privileges, exemptions,” <kc., belonging to persons of the 
royal household, not to speak of the gift of a gold chain. 
Not least in importance for the painter was his complete 
exemption from all the regulations of the guild of St 
Luke, entitling him to engage any scholars or fellow- 
workers, without being obliged to have them enrolled, — a 
favour, it must be added, which has been the source of 
considerable trouble to the historians of Flemish art. 

Although so recently returned to his native land, 
Rubens seems to have been, with one accord, accepted by 
his countrymen as the head of their school, and the 
municipality was foremost in giving him the means of 
proving his acquirements. The first in date among the 
numerous repetitions of the Adoration of the Magi is a 
picture in the Madrid Gallery, measuring 12 feet by 17, 
and containing no fewer than eight -and -twenty life size 
figures, many in gorgeous attire, warriors in steel armour, 
horsemen, slaves, camels, <kc. This picture, painted in 
Antwerp, at the town's expense in 1609, had scarcely re- 
mained three years in the town-hall when it went to Spain 
as a present to Don Rodrigo Calderon, count of Oliva. 
The painter has represented himself among the horsemen, 
bareheaded, and wearing his gold chain. Cumberland 
speaks of this picture as the standard work of its author, 
and certainly it was well calculated to bring Rubens to 
the front rank in his profession. From a letter written in 
May 1611 we know that more than a hundred young men 
were desirous to become his pupils, and that many had, 

“ for several years,” been waiting with other masters, until 
he could admit them to his studio. It was thus from the 
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motive had helped to detain the master in Antwerp,— flis 
marriage with Isabella Brant (October 1609), sjjpny 
pictures have made us familiar with the graceful young 
woman who was for seventeen years to share the masters 
destinies. We meet her at The Hague, St Petersburg, 
Florence, at Grosvenor House, but more especially at 
Munich, where Rubens and his wife are depicted at full 
length on the same canvass. “ His wife is very hand- 
some,” observes Sir Joshua Reynolds, “and has an agree- 
able countenance ; ” but the picture, he adds, “ is rather 
hard in manner.” This, it must be noted, is the case 
with all those pictures known to have immediately 
followed Rubens’s return, when he was still dependent 
on the assistance of painters trained by others than him- 
self. Even in the Raising of the Cross, now in the 
Antwerp cathedral, and painted for the church of St 
Walburg in 1610, the dryness in outline is very striking. 

According to the taste still at that time prevailing, the 
picture is tripartite, but the wings only serve to develop 
the central composition, and add to the general effect. 
In Witdoeck's beautiful engraving the partitions even 
diBapi)oar. Thus, from the first, we see Rubens quite 
determined upon having his own way, and it is recorded 
that, when he painted the Descent from the Cross, St 
Christopher, the subject chosen by the Arquebusiers, was 
altered so as to bring the artistic expressions into better 
accordance with his views. Although the subject was 
frequently repeated by the great painter, this first Descent 
from the Cross has not ceased to be looked upon as his 
masterpiece. Begun in 1611, the celebrated work was 
placed in 1614, and certainly no more striking evidence 
could be given of the rapid growth of the author’s abili- 
ties. Rubens received 2400 florins for this picture. 

Although it is chance that has brought the Raising of 
the Cross and the Descent from the Cross into their 


present close juxtaposition, it is not improbable that their 
uniformity in size may have been designed. In many 
respects, Italian influence remains conspicuous in the 
Descent. Rubens had seen Ricciarelli’s fresco at the 
Trinita de’ Monti, and was also acquainted with the 
grandiose picture of Baroccio in the cathedral of Perugia, 
and no one conversant with these works can mistake their 
influence. But in Rubens strength of personality could 
not be overpowered by reminiscence ; and in type, as well 
as in colouring, the Descent from the Cross may be termed 
thoroughly Flemish and Rubenesque. As Waagen justly 
observes : “ the boldness of the composition, the energy in 
the characters, the striking attitudes, and the effects of the 
grouping, together with the glowing vigorous colouring, 
belong to his later style, whereas a few of the heads, par- 
ticularly that of the Virgin, display the careful execution 
of his earlier period. The interior of the wings, on which 
are painted the Visitation and the Presentation in the 
Temple, exhibit, on the other hand, a greater resemblance 
to the conjugal picture already alluded to, owing to a 
certain repose in action, a more elevated expression of 
delicacy and feeling in the characters, and a less glowing 
though still admirable colouring.” 

Legend, in some way, connects Van Dyck with the 
Descent from the Cross, and ascribes to the great portrait 
painter an arm and shoulder of Mary Magdalene, which 
had been damaged by a pupil’s carelessness. Plain truth 
here, once more, seems to contradict romance. Van Dyck 
was a pupil of Van Balen’s in 1609, and most probably 
remained with him several years before coming to Rubens. 

If Sir Dudley Carleton could speak of Antwerp in 1616 
as “Magna ci vitas, magna solitudo,” there was no place 
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oeverUidieBs wMch could give a wid^ scope to artistic 
enterprise. Spain and the United Provinces were for a 
time at peace ; almost all the churches had been stripped 
of their adornments ; monastic orders were powerful and 
ricUy endowed, guilds and corporations eager to show the 
fervour of their Catholic faith, now that the monster of 
heresy " seemed for ever quelled. Here were opportunities 
without number for painters as well as sculptors and 
architects. Gothic churches began to be decorat^ accord- 
ing to the new fashion adopted in Italy. Altars magnified 
to monuments, sometimes reaching the full height of the 
vaulted roof, displayed, between their twisted columns, 
pictures of a size hitherto unknown. No master seemed 
better fitted to be associated with this kind of painting 
than Rubens, whose works we have already met with in 
churches newly erected at Rome, Genoa, and Mantua, by 
the Jesuits, in the gorgeous style which bears their name, 
and which Rubens commends in the preface to his Palazzi 
di Genova (Antwerp, 1622). The temple erected by the 
reverend fathers in Antwerp was almost entirely the 
painter^s work, and if he did not, as we often find asserted, 
design the front, he certainly was the inspirer of the whole 
building, which, after all, was but a reminiscence of the 
churches in Genoa. And the temple of the Jesuits in 
Antwerp remained for a century the only example of its 
kind in Belgium. Hitherto no Fleming had undertaken 
to paint ceilings with foreshortened figures, and blend the 
religious with the decorative art after the style of those 
buildings which are met with in Italy, and owe their decora- 
tions to masters like Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto. No 
less than forty ceilings were composed by Rubens, and 
painted under his direction in the space of two years. 
All were destroyed by fire in 1718. Sketches in water- 
colour were taken some time before the disaster by De 
Wit, and from these were made the etchings by Punt which 
alone enable us to form a judgment of the grandiose under- 
taking. In the Madrid Gallery we find a general view of 
the church in all its splendour. The present church of 
8t Charles in Antwerp is, externally, with some alteration, 
the building here alluded to. 

Rubens delighted in undertakings of the vastest kind. 
** The large size of a picture,” he writes to W. Trumbull in 
1621, “gives us painters more courage to represent our 
ideas with the utmost freedom and semblance of reality. 
.... I confess myself to be, by a natural instinct, 
better fitted to execute works of the largest size.” The 
, correctness of this appreciation ho was very soon called 
upon to demonstrate most strikingly by a series of twenty- 
four pictures, illustrating the life of Mary de' Medici, 
queen-mother of France. The gallery at the Luxembourg 
Palace, which these paintings once adorned, has long since 
disappeared, and the complete work is now exhibited in 
the Louvre. Drawings, it seems^ had been asked from 
Quentin Varin, the French master who incited Poussin to 
become a painter, but Rubens was ultimately preferred. 
This preference may in some degree be ascribed to his 
former connexion with the court at Mantua, Mary de' 
Medici and the duchess of Gonzaga being sisters. The 
story of Mary do' Medici may be regarded as a poem in 
painting, and no person conversant with the literature of 
the time can fail to recognize that strange mixture of the 
sacred and the mythological in which the most admired 
authors of the 17th century, beginning with Malherbe, 
delight. Absolutely speaking, Mrs Jameson may be right 
in criticizing Rubens's “coarse allegories, historical impro- 
prieties, <kc.''; but a man belongs to his time, and uses its 
language in order to make himself understood. From the 
cradle to the day of her reconciliation with Louis XIII., 
we follow Mary de' Medici after the manner in which it 
was customary in those days to consider personages of 
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superior rank. The Fates for her have spun the silken and 
golden thread; Juno watches over her birth and intrusts 
her to the town of Florence ; Minerva, the Graces, and 
Apollo take charge of her education; Love exhibits her 
image to the king, and Neptune conveys her across the seas; 
J ustice, Health, and Plenty endow her son ; Prudence and 
Generosity are at her sides during the regency ; and, when 
she resigns the helm of the state to the prince. Justice, 
Strength, Religion, and Fidelity hold the oars. The 
sketches of all these paintings — now in the Munich 
Gallery — were painted in Antwerp, a numerous stall of 
distinguished collaborators being intrusted with the final 
execution. But the master himself spent much time in 
Paris, retouching the whole work, which was completed 
within less than four years. On May 13, 1625, Rubens 
writes from Paris to his friend Peiresc that both the queen 
and her son are highly satisfied with his paintings, and 
that Louis XIII. came on purpose to the Luxembourg, 
“ where he never has set foot since the palace was begun 
sixteen or eighteen years ago.” We also gather from this 
letter that the picture representing the Felicity of the 
Regency was painted to replace another, the Departure of 
the Queen, which had caused some offence. “If 1 had 
been let alone,” he says, “ the other subjects would have 
been better accepted by the court, and without scandal or 
murmur.” “ And I fear,” he adds, “ far greater difficulties 
will be found with the subjects of the next gallery.” 
Richelieu gave himself some trouble to get this part of the 
work, intended to rejjresent the life of Henry IV., bestowed 
upon Cavalier d'Arpina, but did not succeed in his endea- 
vours. The queen's exile, however, prevented the under- 
taking from going beyond a few sketches, and two or three 
panels, one of which, the Triumph of Henry IV., now in 
the Palazzo Pitti, is one of the noblest works of Rubens 
or of any master. Mo.st undoubtedly the painter here 
calls to his aid his vivid recollections of the Triumph of 
Caesar by Mantegna, now at Hampton Court, but in his 
day adorning the palace at Mantua ; of this he made a 
copy, inscribed No. 315 in the catalogue of his effects 
sold in 1640, and now in the National Gallery. 

On the 11th of May 1625 Rubens was present at the 
nuptials of Henrietta Maria at Notre Dame in Paris, when 
the scaffolding on which he stood gave way, and ho tells 
us he was just able to catch an adjoining tribune. 

No painter in Europe could now pretend to equal 
Rubens either in talent or in renown. Month after 
month productions of amazing size left the Antwerp studio; 
and to those unacquainted with the master's pictures mag- 
nificent engravings by Vorsterman, Pontius, and others 
had conveyed singularly striking interpretations. “ What- 
ever work of his I may require,” writes Moretus, the cele- 
brated Antwerp X)rinter, I have to ask him six mouths 
before, so as that he may think of it at leisure, and do the 
work on Sundays or holidays ; no week days of his could 
I pretend to get under a hundred florins.” 

Of the numerous creations of his pencil, none, perhaps, 
will more thoroughly disclose to us his comprehension of 
religious decorative art than the Assumption of the Virgin 
at the high altar of the Antwerp cathedral, finished in 
1625. It is, of twenty repetitions of this subject, the only 
example still preserved at the place it was intended by the 
painter to occupy. In spirit we are here reminded of 
Titian's Assunta in the cathedral at Verona, but Rubens's 
proves perhaps a higher conception of the subject. The 
work is seen a considerable way off, and every outline is 
bathed in light, so that the Virgin is elevated to dazzling 
glory with a power of ascension, scarcely, if ever, attained 
by any master. 

Able to rely so greatly on his power as a colourist, 
Rubens is not a mere decorator. He penetrates into the 
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spirit of his subjects more deeply than, at first sight, seems equestrian picture of Philip IV., destroyed by fire in last 
consistent with his prodigious facility in execution. The century, became the subject of a poem by Lope de Vega, 
Massacre of the Innocents, in the Munich Gallery, is a and the description enables us to identify the composition 
composition that can leave no person unmoved, — mothers with that of a painting now in the Palazzo Pitti, ascribed 
defending their children with nails and teeth. If Mrs to Velazquez. a 

Jatneson terms this picture atrocious, it ought to be recol- Through a letter to Peiresc we hoar of the familiar 
lected how atrocious is the subject. When St Francis intercourse kept up between the painter and the king, 
attempts to shelter the universe from the Saviour’s wrath Philip delighted to see Bubens at work in the studio pre- 
(Brussels Gallery), Bubens, drawing his inspiration from pared for him in the palace, where he not only left many 
a passage of St Germain, “Ostendit mater filio pectus et original pictures, but copied for his own ffieasure and pro- 
ubera,” recalls to our memory that most dramatic passage fit the best of Titian’s. No less than forty works were 
of the Iliad when Heciiba, from the walls of Troy, thus produced, and, says the author of the Annals of tJie 
entreats her son Hector to spare his life. The subject is Artists ofSpain^ “ the unwearied activity of his well-stored 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, says Waagen, mind is exemplified by the fact that amid his many 
evidently forgetting that to Catholic eyes nothing could occupations he was seeking in the libraries materials for 
be more impressive than the Virgin’s intervention at this an edition of Marcus Aurelius, on which his friend Gaspard 
supreme moment, when Christ, like another Jupiter, Gevaerts was then engaged.” An artistic event of some 
brandishes his thunderbolt against mankind. Bubens importance connected with the sojourn in Spain is the 
was a man of his time ; his studies of Italian art in no meeting of Bubens and Velazquez, to the delight, and we 
way led him back to the Quattrocentisti nor the Baifae- venture to add, advantage of both. 

leschi ; their ppwor was at an end. The influence of Great as was the king’s admiration of Bubens as a 
Michelangelo, Titian, Tintoretto, more especially Baroccio, painter, it seems to have been scarcely above the value 
Polydoro, and even Parmigiano, is no less visible with attached to his political services. Far from looking upon 
him than with those masters who, like Spranger, Chr. Bubens as a man of inferior calling, unworthy to meddle 
Schwartz, and Goltziua, stood high in public estimation with matters of state, he now commissioned the painter 
immediately before his advent. to go to London as bearer of his views to Charles I. 

In the midst of the rarest activity as a painter, Bubens Giving up his long cherished hope of revisiting Italy on 
was now called u[)on to give proofs of a very difierent his return from Spain, Bubens, honoured with the title of 
kind of ability. The truce concluded between Spain and secretary of the king’s privy council in the Netherlands, 
the Netherlands in 1609 ended in 1621 ; archduke Albert started at once on his new mission. Although he stopped 
died the same year. His widow sincerely wished to but four days in Antwerp,, he arrived in London just as 
prolong the arrangement, still hoping to see the United peace had been concluded with Franco. In this conjunc- 
Provinces return to the Spanish dominion, and in her ture of afiairs, it can hardly be doubted that the eminent 
eyes Bubens was the fittest person to bring about this position of Bubens as a painter greatly contributed to his 
conclusion. The painter’s coinings and goings, however, ultimate success as an envoy. Beceived by Charles with 
did not remain unheeded, for the French ambassador genuine pleasure, he very soon was able to ingratiate 
writes from Brussels in 1624, — “Bubens is here to take himself so far as to induce the king to pledge his royal 
the likeness of the prince of Poland, by order of the word to take part in no undertakings against Spain so 
infanta. I am persuaded he will succeed better in this long as the negotiations remained unconcluded, and all the 
than in his negotiations for the truce.” But, if Bubens subsequent endeavours of France, Venice, and the States 
was to fail in his efforts to bring about an arrangement found him immovable in this resolution. Although the 
with the Netherlands, other events enabled him to render privy council in Madrid, as well they might, passed 
groat service to the state. several votes of thanks to Bubens, the tardiness of the 

Bubens and Buckingham met in Paris iu 1625; a corre- Spanish court in sending a regular ambassador involved 
spondence of some importance had been going on between the unfortunate painter in distressing anxieties, and the 
the painter and the Brussels court, and before long it was tone of his disj)atclies is very bitter. But he 8j)oaks with 
proposed that he should endeavour to bring about a final the greatest admiration of England and the English, 
arrangement between the crowns of England and Spain, regretting that he should only have come to know the 
The infanta willingly consented, and King Philip, who country so late. His pojmlarity must have been very 
much objected to the interference of an artist, gave way great, for on September 23, 1629, the university of Cam- 
on hearing, through his aunt, that the negotiator on the bridge conferred upon him the honorary degree of master 
English side, B. Gerbier — a Fleming by birth — w^as like- of arts, and on February 21, 1630, he was knighted, the 
wise a painter. Bubens and Gerbier very soon met in king presenting him with the sword used at the ceremony, 
Holland. “Bubens is come hither to Holland, where he which is still preserved by the descendants of the artist, 
now is, and Gerbier in his company, walking from town When the council at Madrid had to deliberate as to 
to town, upon their pretence of pictures,” writes Sir recognition of the title conferred upon Bubens in England, 
Dudley Carleton to Lord Conway in July 1627, “which they remembered that Titian had been made a knight by 
may serve him for a few days if he dispatch and be gone ; the emperor Charles V., and the matter was settled without 
but yf ho entertayne tymo here long, he will infallibly difficulty; but, the painter’s name having been mentioned 
bo layd hold of, or sent with disgrace out of the country as a possible envoy to the British court, Olivares objected 
.... This I have made known to Bubens least he that it was quite out of the question to make an ambas- 
should meet with a skorne what may in some sort reflect sador of one who lived by the work of his hands, 
upon others.” Matters, however, went on very well, and Although, it seems, less actively employed as an artist 
Bubens volunteered to go to Spain and lay before the in England than in Spain, Bubens, besides his sketches for 
council the result of his negotiations (1628). Nine the decoration of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
months were thus spent at Madrid ; they rank among the painted the admirable picture of the Blessings of Peace, 

niost important in Bubens’s career. He had brought with now in the National Gallery. There is no reason to 

him eight pictures of various sizes and subjects as presents doubt, with Smith, that “ His Majesty sat to him for his 

from the infanta, and he was also commissioned to take portrait, yet it is not a little remarkable that no notice 

several portraits of the king and royal family. An occurs in any of the royal catalogues, or the writers of the 
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period, of the existence of such a portrait.” While in 
England, Rubens very narrowly escaped drowning while 
going to Greenwich in a boat. The fact is reported by 
Lord Dorchester in a letter to Sir Isaac Wake (Sainsbury, 
cx^.). At the beginning of March the painter’s mission 
came to a close. 

Rubens was now fifty-three years of age ; he had been 
four years a widower, and before the end of the year 
(December 1 630) he entered into a second marriage with 
the beautiful girl of sixteen, named Helena Fourment, 
with whom his pictures have made the world so well ac- 
quainted. More than twenty portraits of her are described 
by Smith, and she also figures in perhaps twice as many 
of the master’s creations. Whether Rubens was more 
powerfully led in the choice of his second wife by her per- 
sonal beauty or by the strength of a certain resemblance 
to his feminine ideal is questionable. Anyhow, she was 
an admirable model, and none of her husband’s works may 
be more justly termed masterpieces than those in which 
she is represented (Munich, St Petersburg, Blenheim, 
Liechtenstein, the Louvre, &c.). 

Although the long months of absence could not be 
termed blanks in Rubens’s artistic career, his return was 
followed by an almost incredible activity. Inspired more 
than ever by the glorious works of Titian, ho now pro- 
duced some of his best creations. Brightness in colouring, 
breadth of touch and pictorial conception, are specially 
striking in those works we know to have been painted in 
the latter part of his lifetime. Could anything give a 
higher degree of Rubens’s genius than, for example, the 
Feast of Venus, the portrait of Helena Fourment ready to 
enter the bath, or the 8t Ildefonso. This last picture — 
now, as well as the two others just alluded to, in the Vienna 
Gallery — was painted for the church of the convent of 8t 
Jacques, in Brussels. On the wings are represented the 
archdukes in royal attire, under the protection of their 
patron saints. The presence of these figures has led to 
some mistake regarding the date of the production, but it 
has been proved beyond doubt, through a document pub- 
lished by Mr Castan (1884), that the St Ildefonso belongs 
to the series of works executed after the journeys to 
Spain and England. Archduke Albert had been dead ten 
years. The picture was engraved by Witdoeck in 1638. 

Isabella died in 1633, and we know that to the end 
Rubens remained in high favour with her, alike as an 
artist and as a political agent. The painter was even one 
of the gentlemen she deputed to meet Mary de’ Medici at 
the frontier in 1631, after her escape from France. 

Spain and the Netherlands went to war again, the king 
never ceasing to look upon the Dutch as rebels. The sub- 
ject need not be dwelt upon ; suffice it to say that much 
useless trouble and suspicion came upon the great artist. 
As to the real nature of his comniunings with Frederick 
Henry of Orange, whom he is known to have interviewed, 
nothing as yet has been discovered. 

Ferdinand of Austria, the cardinal-infant of Spain, was 
called to the government of the Netherlands on the death 
of his aunt. He was the king’s younger brother, and 
arrived at Antwerp in May 1635. The streets had been 
decorated with triumphal arches and “ spectacula,” arranged 
by Rubens, and certainly never equalled by any other 
works of the kind.^ Several of the paintings detached 
from the arches were offered as presents to the new 
governor-general, a scarcely known fact, which accounts 
fo r the presence of many of these works in public galleries 

^ Many sketches of the arches are still preserved in the museums 
in Antwerp, St Petersburg, Cambridge, Windsor, &c. All the 
compositions were etched under the direction of Eubens by his pupil 
J. Van Thulden and published under the title of Pompa introitus 
honari aereniaaimi Principis Ferdinandi Austriaci S. R. JE, card, a 
& P, Q, Antverp, deareta et ordinata. 
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(Vienna, Dresden, Brussels, <fcc,). Rubens was at the time 
laid up with gout, but Prince Ferdinand was desirous of 
expressing his satisfaction, and called upon the painter, 
remaining a long time at his house. Rubens and Ferdinand 
had met at Madrid, and only a short time elapsed before 
the painter was confirmed in his official standing, — a matter 
of small importance, if we consider that the lost years of 
his life were almost exclusively employed in working 
much more for the king than for his brother. About a 
hundred and twenty paintings of considerable size left 
Antwerp for Madrid in 1637, 1638, and 1639 ; they were 
intended to decorate the pavilion erected at the Pardo, 
and known under the name of Torre de la Parada. 
Another series had been begun, when Ferdinand wrote to 
Madrid that the painter was no more, and Jordaens would 
finish the work. Rubens breathed his last on the 30th of 
May 1640. 

More fortunate than many artists, Eubens loft tbe world in 
the midst of his glory. Not tlie remotest trace of Approaching old 
age, not the slighest failing of mind or skill, can be detected even 
in his latest works, such as the Martyrdom of St Peter at Cologne, 
the Martyrdom of St Thomas at Prague, or the .Tudgrntuit of Paris 
at Madrid, whore his young wife appears for the last time. “She 
is the handsomest person in Antwerj),” writes Ferdinand to his 
brother, in announcing the completion of what he terms “ the 
best painting Rubens has done.” 

If Rubens was something of a diplomatist, it cannot be denied 
that alike in body as in mind bo is portrayed in his own works with 
the utmost straightforwardness. Ilis productions are what they 
are, as if they could not have been otherwise, and the fact is that, 
in reply to any observations be n^ay bap])cn to receive, wo con- 
Utantly find him asserting the ncc'cssities of his subjects, thus 
confirming a remark made by Sir Joshua Reynolds that his subjects 
always seem to suit his style. 

Rubens is so W’ell known that it hardly seems necessary t() dwell 
upon his outward appearance. From his own letters ami those 
in which he is referred to we be(!omc acquainted with a man of 
vast erudition, great good sense, dignity, and kindness, none more 
worthy of being called a gentleman ; and Sir Dudley Carleton, we 
know, termed him not only the prince of painters but of gentle- 
men. 

Those wdth whom ho dealt in (pie?stions of learning proclaim 
liis artistic excellence to be second only to his other qualifications, 
and even such critics as Winckclmann, who are least likely to 
sympathize with liis style, do homage to his superior genius. 
“ Rubens,*’ ho writes to tk)unt CoVienzl, *‘is the glory of art, of his 
school, of his country, and of all coming centuries; the f(^^tility of 
his imagination cannot be overrated ; be is corn et in his design, 
magnificent in his drapery ; and ho must be looked upon as tlie 
great model for chiaroscuro, although in this branch he may be 
termed fanciful, l)ut be has not sacrificed to the goddesses of 
beauty {Norm) and the Graces.” 

Rubens, indeed, although his type of feminine beauty is generally 
most pleasing, has little of the Italian grace and refinement, but 
then lie was a Fleming thronglioiit, notwithstanding his frequent 
recollections of those Italian umstera whom he most admired, and 
who themselves have little, if anything, in common with Raphael. 
But it must bo borne in mind how completely his predecessors wore 
frozen into stiffness through Itulianization, and how necessary it whs 
to bring liack the Flemiidi school to life and nature. Critics have 
spoken of Rubens’s historical improprieties. Of course nobody could 
suppo.so that his classical learning did not go far enough to know 
that the heroines of the Old Testament or of Roman history were 
not dressed out as ladies of his time ; but iu this respect lie only 
follows the example of Titian, Paul Veronese, and many otluTS. In 
no other school do we find these animated hunts of lions, tigers, and 
even the liijqiopotamus and the crocodile, which may bo reckoned 
among tbe nnest specimens of art, and here again are life and 
nature displayed with the utmost power. “His horses are perfect 
in their kind,” says Reynolds ; his dogs are of the strong Flemish 
breed, and liis landscapes the most (dianniiig ]>ictures of Braban- 
tino scenery, in the midst of which lay his scat of Steen. As a 
portrait painter, although less refined than Van Dyck, he shows 
that eminent master the way, and his jnire fancy subjects, as^ the 
Garden of Love (Madrid and Dresden) and the Village Feast 
(Tiouvre), have never been equalled. As Mrs Jameson so .jmstly 
remarks,** Rubens is the most popular because tbe most intelligible 

of painters. ” i , 

For nearly one hundred years the Flemish school may be said to 
have been but a reflexion of the Rul:»cnesquo in inciples. Although 
Jordaens and Erasmus Qmdlin lived till 1678, the school might d® 
termed a body without soul. 

Some etchings have been ascribed to Rubens, but except a head 
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of Seneca, the only copy of which ia in the Print Boom at the 
British Museum, and a beautiful figure of St Catherine, we can 
admit none of the other plates, said to proceed from Rubens, as 
authentic. Rubens nevertheless exercised an immense influence 
on the art of engraving. Under his direct guidance Soutman, 
Vorsterman, Pontius, Witdoeck, the two Bolswerts, Peter de Jodc, 
K. Lauwers, and many others of less note loft an immense number 
of beautiful plates, reproducing the most celebrated of his paint- 
ing. To f|^ve an idea of what his influence was capable of accoin- 
pushing, pictorially speaking, it might be sufficient to notice the 
transformation undergone by the Antwerp school of engraving 
under Rubens; even the modern seshool of engraving, in more than 
one respect, is a continuation of the style first practised in 
Antwerp. His influence is scarcely less apparent in sculpture, 
and the celebrated Luke Fayd’herbe was his pupil. 

Neither in name nor in fact did the Flemish school ever find a 
second Rubens. None of his four sons became a painter, nor did 
any of his three daughters marry an artist. According to Rubens’s 
will, his drawings were to belong to that one of his sons who might 
become a painter, or in the event of one of his daughters marrying 
a celebrated artist they were to be her portion. The valuable 
collection was dispersed only in 1659, and of the pictures sold in 
1640 thirty-two became the property of the king of Spain. The 
Madrid Gallery alone possesses a hundred of his works. Four years 
after her husband’s death Helena Fourment married J. B. Van 
Brouckhoven de Bergheyck, knight of St James, member of the 
privy council, Ac. ^le died in 1678. In 1746 the male line of 
Rubens’s descendants was completely extinct. In the female line 
more than a hundred families of name in Europe trace their descent 
from him. 

The imintings of Rubens are found in all the principal galleries 
in KuroiM) : Antwerp and Brussels, Madrid, Paris, Lille, Dresden, 
Berlin, Munich, Vienna, St Petersburg, London, Florence, Milan, 
Turin exhibit several hundreds of his works. J. Smith’s Catalogue 
gives descriptions of more than thirteen hundre<l compositions. 

Hterature.-—A. ran TTaMult, UUtoire P. P. Rnbmg^ HrusaelB, 1840 ; £. 
Gachet, Lettrei inidite* de P. P. Jiubmn^ BruM«la. 1840; W. Noel Salnsbury, 
Original unpublished Papers illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
London, 1859 ; C. Kuelena, Pierre Paul JRubana, Docummts et LeltreSs Rruaaela, 
1877 ; Armand Baachot *' Hubena en Italle et en Eapagne,*’ In the Oasette des 
Beaux Arts, vols. xxll. to xxir., Parla, 1867-68; A. Michlela, Rubeais et VJ&cole 

Anvers, Paria, 1877; Cruxada Villaamil, Rubens diplomatico espaflol, Madiid, 
1874 ; Oachard, Histoire politique et diplomatique de P, P. Rubens, Bruasola, 
1877; P, Genard„ P. P. Rubens, Aanteekeningen over den Orooten Meester, 
Antwerp, 1877 ; Max Uooaca, IHtres et Portraits graves d'aprbs P, P, Rubens, 
pour I'tmpHmerie ptantinienne, Antw., 1877; J, Smith, Catalogue Raisonne! of 
the Works of the most eminent Dutch and Flemish Painters, part II., London, 1880; 
Waamn, Peter Paul Rubens (translated from the German by K. N<»el. edited by 
Mra Jameaon, London, 1840) ; 11. Hymans, Ifistoire de la gravure dans VJ^cote de 
Rubens, Bruanels, 1879; C. G. Voorludm Schneevoogt, Catalogue des Estampes 
prav/M d'apris Rubens, Haarlem, 1878. (H. II.) 

RUBIDIUM. See Potassium Metai:^. 

RUBRUQUIS, the name which has most commonly 
been given to William of Rubruk, a Franciscan friar and 
the author of a remarkable narrative of Asiatic travel in 
the 13th century. Nothing is known of him save what 
can be gathered from his own narrative, with the exception 
of a word from the pen of Roger Bacon, his contemporary 
and brother Franciscan, indicating personal acquaintance. 
The name of Ilubruquis has adhered to him, owing to this 
form (“Willielmus de Rubruquis’^) being found in the 
imperfect coj)y of the Latin original printed by Hakluyt 
in his collection, and followed in his English translation, 
as well as in the completer issue of the English by 
Purchas. Writers, again, of the 16th and 17th centuries 
have called the traveller Rishroucke and Rysbrokius, for 
which there is no authority, — an error founded on 
the too hasty identification of his name of origin with 
Ruysbroeck in Brabant (a few miles south of Brussels). 
This error was probably promoted by the fame of John 
of Ruysbroeck or Rysbroeck (1294-1381), a Belgian 
mystic theologian, whose treatises have been reprinted 
as late as 1848 (see vol. xvii. p. 133). Our traveller 
is styled “Guillaume de Rysbroeck” and “Ruysbroek” 
in the Biographie Universelle and in the Kouv, Biog, 
Gmerale, It is only within the last twenty years that 
attention has been called to the fact that Rubrouck 
is the name of a village and commune in what was 
formerly called French Flanders, belonging to the canton of 
Cassel in the department du Nord, and lying some 8^ miles 
north-east of St Omer, In the library of the latter city 
many mediaaval documents exist referring expressly to 
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Rubrouck, and to persons in the 12tli and 13th centuries 
styled as “de Rubrouck.”^ It may be fairly assumed that 
Friar William came from this place ; inde^ if attention 
had been paid to the title of the MS. belonging to Lord 
Lumley, which was published by Hakluyt {Itinerarium 
fratrii Willidmi de RuhrvquU de Ordinefratrum Minarum, 
Galli, Anno Gratim 1263^ ad partes Oriewtales\ there need 
have been no question as to the traveller's quasi-French 
nationality; ^ but this (erroneously) has always been treated 
as if it were an arbitrary gloss of Hakluyt’e own. 

Friar William went to Tartary under orders from Louis 
IX. (St Louis). That king, at an earlier date, viz., 
December 1248, when in Cyprus, had been visited by 
certain persons representing themselves to be envoys from 
a great Tartar chief Elchigaday (Ilchikadai), who com- 
manded the Mongol hosts in Armenia and Persia. The 
king then despatched a return mission consisting of Friar 
Andrew of Lonjumel and other ecclesiastics, who carried 
presents and letters for both Ilchikadai and the Great 
Khan. They reached the court of the latter in the winter 
of 1249-50, when there was in fact no actual khan on the 
throne ; but in any case they returned, along with Tartar 
envoys, bearing a letter to Louis, which was couched in 
terms so arrogant and offensive that the king repented 
sorely of having sent such a mission {li rois se reperUi fori 
quant ily envoia^ Joinville, § 492). These returned envoys 
reached the king when he was at Caesarea, therefore be- 
tween March 1251 and May 1252. It was, however, not 
very long after that the zealous king, hearing that a great 
Tartar prince called Sartak was a baptized Christian, felt 
strongly moved to open communication with him, and for 
this purpose deputed Friar William of Rubruk with com- 
panions. But it is evident that the former rebuff had 
made the king chary as to giving these emissaries the 
character of his royal envoys, and Friar William on every 
occasion, beginning with a sermon delivered in St Sophia’s 
(on Palm Sunday, i.c., April 13, 1253), formally disclaimed 
that character, alleging that, though he was the bearer of 
the king’s letters and presents, he went simply in fulfilment 
of his duty as a Franciscan and preacher of the gospel. 

Various histories of St Louis, and other documents 
which have come down to us, give particulars of the 
despatch of the mission of Friar Andrew from Cyprus, but 
none mention that of Friar William ; and the first dates 
given by the latter are those of his sermon at Constanti- 
nople, and of his embarkation from Sinope (May 7, 1 253). 
He must therefore have received his commission at Acre, 
where the king was residing from May 1252 to June 29, 
1253 ; but he had travelled by way of Constantinople, as 
has just been indicated, and there received letters to some 
of the Tartar chiefs from the emperor, who was at this time 
Baldwin de Courtenay, the last of the Latin dynasty. 

The narrative of the ioumey is everywhere full of life and 
interest, but we cannot follow its details. The vast conquests of 
Jeiiffluz Klinn were still in nominal dependence on his successors, 
at this time represented by Mangu Khan, reigning on the Mongo- 
lian steppes, but practically those con Quests were splitting up into 
several groat monarchies. Of these the Ulfis of Jfijf, the eldest 
son of Jonchiz, formed the most westerly, and its ruler was B&tfi 
Khan, established on the Volga. Sartak ia known in the history 
of the Mongols as Bfi.tfi’s eldest son, and was appointed his suc- 
cessor, though he died immediately after his father (1265). The 
story of Sartak’s profession of Christianity may have had some 
kind of foundation ; it was currently believed among the Asiatic 

^ A detailed notice of such documents was published by M. £dm. 
Coussemaker of Lille, ^ee remarks by M. D’Avezac in Bull, de la 
Soc. de Qtog,, 2d vol. for 1868, pp. 569^570. 

* The country of Flanders was at this time a fief of the French 
crown (see Natalis de Wailly, on Joinville, p. 576). William’s 
mother-tongue may probably have been Flemish. But this cannot be 
proved by his representation to Mangu Khan (p. 861) that certain 
Teutonici who had been carried away as slaves by a Tartar chief were 
nostrae linguae, as Dr Franz Schmidt inclines to think. 
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Oliristiaiiir aad it ia alleged by Armenian writers that he had been 
brcraght up and baptised amonff the Eussians. 

Rabruk and his partjf landed at Soldaia, or Sdd&k, on the 
Crimean coast» a port wmch was then the chief seat of the oom- 
munioation between the Mediterranean states and what is now 
aontkem Rnssia. Equipped with horses and carts for the steppe, 
the*^ travelled successively to the courts of Sortak and of Batd, 
respectively on the hither and further banks of the Volga, bandied 
from one to the other, and then referred to the Great iChan him* 
self, an order involving the enormous journey to Mongolia. The 
actual travelling of the party from the Crimea to the lean's court 
near Karakorum^ cannot have been, on a rough calculation, less 
than 6000 miles, and the return journey to Ayas in Cilicia would 
be longer by 600 to 700 miles. Toe chief dates to be gathered from 
the narrative are as follows embark on the Euxine, May 7, 1263 ; 
reach Soldaia, 21 ; set out thence, June 1 ; reach camp of Sartak, 
July 31 ; begin journey from camp of B&td eastward across steppe, 
SeptembHsr 16 ; turn south-east, November 1 ; reach Talas river, 
3; leave Cailac^ (south of Lake Balkash), 30; reach camp of 
Great Khan, December 27 ; leave camp of Great Khan on or 
about July 10, 1254 ; reach camp of Batd again, September 16 ; 
leave Sartak's camp, November 1 ; at the Iron Gate (Derbcnd) 
13 ; Christmas spent at Nakhshiv&n (under Aramt) ; reach An- 
tioch (from Ayas, via Cyprus), June 20, 1265 ; reach Tripoli, 
August 16. 

The camp of Batu was reached near the northernmost point of 
his summer marches, therefore about Ukek near Saratoff (see 
Marco Polo, Prol., chap. iii. note 4). Before the camp was left 
they had marched with it five weeks down the Volga. The point 
of aeparture would lie on that river somewhere between 48* and 60* 
N. lat. The route taken lay eastward by a line running north of 
the Caspian and Aral basins ; then from about 70* E. long, south 
(with some easting) to the basin of the Talas river ; tlieuce across 
the passes of the Kirghiz Ala-tau and south of the Balkash Lake 
to tne Ala-kul and the Bsimtula Lake (Ebi-ndr). From this the 
travellers struck north across the Barluk, or the Orkochuk 
Mountains, and thence, passing south of the modern Eobdo, to 
the valley of the Jabkau river, whence they emerged on the plain 
of Mongolia, coming upon the Great Khan’s camp at a spot ten 
days’ journey from Karakorum and bearing in the main south from 
that place, with the Khangai Mountains between. 

This route is of course not thus defined in the narrative, but is 
a laborious deduction from the facts stated therein. The key to 
the whole is the description mven of that central portion inter- 
vening between the basin of the Talas and the I^ke Ala-kul, 
which enables the topography of that region, including the passage 
of the Hi, the plain south of the Balkash, and the iUa-kul itself, 
to be identified past question.^ 

The return journey, being made in summer, after retraversing 
the Jabkan valley,* lay much farther to the north, and passea 
north of the Balicash, with a tolerably straight course probably, 
to the mouths of the Volga. Thence the party travelled south by 
Dorbond, and sobyShamakhi totho Araxes, Nakbshivan, Erzingan, 
Sivas, and Icouium, to the coast of Cilicia, and eventually to the 
port of Ayas, where they embarked for Cyprus and Syria. St 
Louis had returned to Franco a year before. 

Wo have alluded to Roger Bacon’s mention of Friar William of 
Rubruk. Indeed, in the geographical section of the Opus Majus 
(c. 1262) he cites the traveller repeatedly and copiously, describing 
him as **frater Wilhelmus quern dominus rex Franciae misit ad 
Tartaros, Anno Domini 1253 .... qui perlustravit regiones 
orientis et aquilonis et loca in medio his annexa, et scripsit haec 
praedicta illustri regi ; quern librum diligeiiter vidi et cum ejus 
auctqre contuli” {Optts Majus, ed. Jebb, 1733, pp. 190-191). Add 
to this William’s own incidental particular as to his being (like 
his precursor, Friar John of Pian Oarpino, see vol. v. p. 132) a 
very heavy man {ponderosus valde), and we know no more of his 
personality except the abundant indications of character afforded 
by the story itself. These paint for us an honest, pious, stout- 
hearted, acute, and most intelligent observer, keen in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the author in fact of one of the best narratives 
of travel in existence. His language indeed is Latin of the most 
un-Ciceronian quality,— 4og- Latin we fear it must be called ; but, 
call it what we may, it is in his hands a pithy and transparent 
medium of expression. In spite of all the difficulties of communi- 

> Cailac, where Rubruk halted twelve days. Is undoubtedly the Kayalik of the 
historians of the Mongols, the position of whicli U somewhat Indcfliiite. Tho 
narrative of Rubruk shuwa that it must have been near the modem Kopal. 

* See details In Cathay and the Way Thither^ pp. ccxl.-coxiv., and Schuyler's 
Turkiitan, I. 402-400. Mr Scbuyier points out the true identification of 
Kubruk's river with the III, Instead of the Cliu, which is a much imaller stream; 
and other amendments have been derived from Dr F. M. Schmidt (see below). 

* So the present writer iiiterprete what Rubruk says :— ** Our going was in 
winter, our return In summer, and that by a way lying very much failher north, 
only that for a space of fifteen days' journey in going and coming we followed a 
certain river between mountains, snd on these there was no grass to be found 
except close to the river." The position of the Chagan Takoi or upper Jabkan 
seems to suit these facts best ; but Mr Schuyler refers them to the upper Irtish, 
and Dr F. Schmidt to the Ullungur. 


cation, and of tlie badness of his turgemannus or dragoman,* he 
gathered a mass of particulars, wonderfully true or near tho truth, 
not only as to Asiatic nature, geography, ethnography, and 
manners, but as to reli^on and language. Of his geography a 
good example occurs in his account of the Caspian (eagerly caught 
up by Roger Bacon), which is perfectly accurate, except that he 
places the hill country occupied by the Muiahids, or Assassins, on 
the eastern instead of tho southern shore. He explicitly corrects 
the allegation of Isidore that it is a gulf of the ocean : “ non est 

verum quod dicit Ysidorus nusquam enim tangit oceanum, 

sed undique circumdatur terra (265).* Of his interest and acumen 
in matters of language we may cite examples. The language of 
the Pascatir (or Bashkirds) and of the Hungarians is the same, as 
he had learned from Dominicans who had been among them (274).* 
The languaM of the Ruthenians, Poles, Bohemians, and Blavoniaus 
is one, and is the same with that of the Waiidals, or Wends (275). 
In the town of Equius (immediately beyond the Hi, perhaps 
Aspara)^ the x>eople were Mohammedans speaking Persian, though 
so far remote from Persia (281). The Yugura (or Uigurs) of the 
country about Cailac (see note above) bad formed a language and 
character of their own, and in that language and character the 
Nestorians of that tract used to ]»orform their ofiice and wiite their 
books (281-2). The Yugurs are those among whom are found the 
fountain and root of tne ’lurkish and Conianiau tongue (289). 
Their character has been adopted by the Mogbals. In using it 
they begin writing from the top and write downwards, whilst Tine 
follows line from left to right (286). The Nestorians say their 
service, and have their holy books, in Syriac, but know nothing of 
the langu^e, just as some of our monks sing the mass without 
knowing Latin (293). The Tibet people write as wo do, and 
their letters have a strong resemblance to ours. The Taiigut 
{)eople write from right to left like the Arabs, and their lines 
advance upwards (329). The current money of Catliay is of cotton 
|>aper, a palm in length and breadth, and on this they print lines 
like those of Mangu Khan’s seal: — '^imprimuni tineas sicut est 
sigillum Mangu ” — a remarkable expression. They write with a 
painter’s pencil and combine in one character several letters, form- 
ing one expression : — ** faeiunt in uiia figura pliires literas compre- 
hendontes unam dictionem,’^ — a still more remarkable utterance, 
showing an approximate ax^prcheiision of the nature of Chinese 
writing (829). 

Yet this sagacious and honest observer is denounced as an 
ignorant and untruthful blunderer by Isaac Jacob Schmidt (a man 
no doubt of useful learning, of a kind rare in his day, but narrow 
and wrong-headed, and in natural acumen and candour far inferior 
to the 13th-century friar whom he maligns), Bimjdy because tho 
evidence of the latter os to the Turkish dialect of the Uigurs 
traversed a j)et heresy, long since exploded, wdiich Schmidt enter- 
tained, viz., tliat the Uigurs were by race and language Tibetan.* 

The narrative of Rubruk, after Roger Bacon's copious use of it, seems to have 
dropped out of sight. It has no place in the famous collcctluns of the 14th 
ce>itury, nor In the earlier Speculum JHUtoriale ot Vincent of Beauvais, which 
gives so many others ef the Tartarian ecclesiastical itineraries. It first npi>eared 
imperfectly In Hakluyt (1600), os we have mentioned. But It was not till 1889 
that any proper edition of the text was published. In that year the Recueil de 
Voyages of the Paris Geographical Hticlety, vul. Iv., contained a thorough edition 
of the Latin text, and a collation of tho few existing MSS., put forth by M. 
D'Avezac, with the assistance of two young scholars, since of litgh distinction, 
vlx., Franclsque-Mlchel and Thomas Wriglit. But there is no commeniary, such 
as M. D'Avexao attached, in his own incomparable fashion, to the edition of Friar 
John of Plan Carpine In the same volume ; nor has there ever been any properly 
annotatCMl edition of a traveller so worthy of honour. Richthofen In his Ckina^ 
t. 602-604, has briefly but Justly noticed the narrative of Rubruk. A French 
version with aomo notes, Issued at Paris in 1877, In the Bibliothique Ocientale 
EUdvirUnne^ if named at ail, can only be mentioned as beneath contempt. Tho 
task is one which the present writer has long contemplated, hut now with but 
slender hope of accomplishment. (Since this was in type the writer has received 
from Dr. Franx Max Schmidt an admirable monograph by him, Ueber Ruhruk^s 
ReUe (Berlin, p. 9.3), extracted from vol. xx. of the Ettehr. Oeog. Soe, Berl.. and 
has greatly profited by it in the revision of the article in proof.) (H. V.) 


RUBY. This name is applied by lapidaries and jewellers 
to two distinct minerals, which may bo distinguished as 
the true or Oriental ruby and the spinel ruby. The 
former is a red variety of corundum or native alumi na, of 

* “Ego cnlm percepl poatca, quando Inccpl aliquantulum intelllgere Idloma, 
quod quando dicebam unum Ipse totum aliud dlcebat, secundum quod el 
occurrebat. Tam, videns pciiculum loquendi per Ipsum, elcgi magis tacere 


(248 -249). 

8 Tho page references In tho text are to D'Avezac's edition of the Latin (see 

'^«*^The Bashkirds now speak a Turkish dialect ; but they are of Finnish race, 
and It is quite possible that they then spoke s language akin to Magyar. Thew 
Is no doubt that the Muitaulman historians of that age identified the Hungarians 
and the Bashkirds (e.g,, see extracts from Juvaint and Rashlduddln in App. to 
IVOhsson’s riiMt. de$ Mongols, II. 620-623). The Bashkirds are also constantly 
coupled with the Moj&r by Abulgh&zl. See Fr. tr. by Desinalsons, pp. 19. 140, 

^^7*A^^^Equus. Aspara is "often mentioned by the historians of 

successors ; its exact place Is uncertain, but it lay somewhere 

Dr F. Schmidt thinks this Identification Impossible ; but one 

viz., that Equius was only one day from Cailac — appears to be a misapprehension 


"sef <m OaMe der Vmer MUta-Atmt. K 


Petersburg, 1824, pp. 90-98. 
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great rarity and value, while the latter is an aluminate of 
magnesium, inferior to the true ruby in hardness and 
much less esteemed as a gem stone. With ancient writers 
the confusion was even greater, for they appear to have 
classed together under a common name, such as the car- 
bunculm of Pliny or the SivOpa^ of Greek writers, not only 
our two kinds of ruby but also garnets and other inferior 
stones of a brilliant fiery colour. By modern mineral- 
ogists it has come to be understood that when the word 
ruby is used without any qualifying prefix the true or 
Oriental stone is invariably indicated. 

The Oriental ruby, like all other varieties of corundum, 
crystallizes in the rhombohedral system ; but, as it usually 
occurs as small pebbles or rounded fragments, the crystal- 
line form can rarely be traced. Its colour varies from 
deep cochineal to pale rose red, in some cases inclining to I 
purple, the most valued tint being that known to experts j 
as pigeon’s blood colour. On exposure to a high temperar 
ture the ruby becomes green, but regains its original colour 
on cooling — a behaviour which is consistent with the suf)- 
position that the stone owes its colour to the presence of 
oxide of chromium, and indeed in artificial rubies the 
required tint is always obtained by the use of some com- 
pound of chromium. When a ruby of the most esteemed 
colour is i)roperly viewed through a dichroiscope, the 
colour is resolved into a carmine and an aurora red, or red 
inclining to orange. By this test the true ruby may be 
distinguished from spinel and garnet, since these minerals 
crystallize in tlie cubic system and therefore are not di- 
chroic. Another mode of distinction is suggested by the 
high density of corundum ; the specific gravity of the true 
ruby reaches or even rises slightly above 4, and thus 
greatly exceeds that of either spinel or garnet. But 
perhaps the simplest test is afforded by its great hard- 
ness (H 9) : the sharp edge of a corundum crystal will 
readily scratch either a spinel or a garnet, but has no 
effect on a ruby. The true ruby has a very high index 
of refraction (/Lt=l*78), and to this character is duo 
the remarkable lustre of the polished stone. Mr Crookes 
has shown that the ruby is brilliantly phosphorescent 
when subjected to radiant discharge in a properly ex- 
hausted vessel, and curiously enough the red light omitted 
is equally vivid whatever be the colour of the corundum 
under exi)eriment. The microscopic structure of the 
ruby has been studied by Mr Sorby, who finds that the 
stone contains fluid cavities and numerous crystallized 
enclosures of other minerals (Proc. Roy, Soc,, xvii., 1869, 
p. 291). 

The Oriental ruby is a mineral ot very limited distribution, its 
principal localities being confined to the kingdom of Bnrniah. The 
most iini»ortant ruby mines are situated at Kyat Pyon, about 70 
miles to the iiorth-eaHt of Mandalay ; there are also mines at 
Mookop, a little farther north, and others in the Sagyin Hills, 
within io miles of Mandalay. In all those localities the rubies 
occur in association with sapphires and other precious stones, 
forming a gem-bearing gravel which is dug up and washed in very 
primitive fishioii. By far tiio larger number of the rubies are of 
small size, and the larger stones are generally flawed. All rubies 
exceeiling a certain weight were the property of the king of Burmah. 
The mines wore jealously watched, and it was difficult for Europeans 
to obtain access to them ; but some of the Aya workings were 
visited and described many years ago by Pfere Giuseppe d Amato, 
and more recently those near Mandalay have boon described by Mr 
Bredmeyer, who was officially connected with them (Ball). It is 
stated in the older works on mineralogy that rubies occur in the 
Capolan Mountains, —the Kyat Pyen locality. 1 n peninsular India 
there are but few localities that yield rubies, but they have been 
reported from the corundum mines of the Salem district in Madras 
ami from Mysore. In Ceylon they occur wdth sapphires, hut are 
rarer than those gems, and the Ceylon rubies are not usually of 
good colour. Rubies have been brought from Gandaniak, in 
Afghanistan, but most of the stones reputed to be Afghan rubies 
are merely spinels, — as also are many of the Burmese rubies. 

In 1871 some remarkable deposits of corundum were discovered 
by CoL C. W. Jeiiks in Macon co.. North Carolina. Rubies. 
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sapphires, and large pebbles of coarse eomndum were found in the 
b^ of a river near a large mass of serpentine which afterwards 
became known as Corundum Hill, and these pebbles were 
eventually traced to certain veins in the serpentine. The coruudum 
occurred crystallized in sUu, but was rarely of such a colour as 
would entitle it to be called ruby. Mr G. F. Kunz, whoAas 
lately written an article on American precious stoues, states that 
rubies and sapphires liave also been found at Vernon, New Jersey ; 
near Helena, Montana ; at Santa F 6 , New Mexico; in southern 
Colorado ; and in Arizona. , ^ i i. ' 4.1 t 

Australia has occasionally yielded true rubies, but mostly of 
small size and inferior quality. In Victoria they -have been found 
in the drifts of the Beech worth gold fields and at the Berwick tin 
mine, Wallace’s Creek ; while in New South Wales they occur at 
Mudgee, in the Cudgegong and some of its tributaries, end at 
Tumherumba, co. Wynyard. A magenta-coloured turbid ruby 
from Victoria is known under the name of “ barklyite.” 

The "star ruby” is a rather cloudy variety from Ceylon, exhibit- 
ing w'hcn cut en caboclum a luminous star of six rays, reflected 
from the convex surface of the stone. 

The largest ruby known in Europe is said to be one of the size of 
a small hen’s egg, which was presented by Gustavua III. of 
Sweden to the empress of Russia on the occasion of his visit to St 
Petersburg. Rubies of larger size have been described by 
Tavernier and other Oriental travellers, but it is probable that in 
many cases sjunels have been mistaken for true rubies. ’Ihere 
seems no doubt that the great historic ruby sot in the Maltese 
cross in front of the imperial state crown of England is a spinel. 
This stone was given to Edward the Black Prince by Pedro the 
Cruel, king of Castile, on tlie victory of Najera in 1367, and it wm 
afterwanls worn by Henry V. at tlio battle of Agincourt, when it 
narrowly e 8 caj>ed uestriiction. 

The spinel ruby has been described in the article Minickalooy 
( vol. XVI. p. 386, sp. 93). The spinels used for jewellery are mostly 
obtained in Ihirmah, where they occur as octahedral crystals or as 
water-worn pebbles in association with the true ruby, for which 
they arc often mistaken. They are also found in the gem -bearing 
gravels of Ceylon, Victoria, and Now South Wales. Iho delicate 
rose-pink variety known as balas ruby was worked for centuries in 
Badakbsliun, but the oj)eration 8 apj>ear to liave been suspemied of 
late years. The mines ore situated on the river Slughiian, a 
tributary of tl)e Oxns. It is commonly said that the name 
“balas ^ or “ balash ” is a corruption of Badakhshan, while others 
derive it from Balkh. 

The Oriental ruby has always been esteemed of far higher value 
than any other juecious stone. A ruby of perfect colour, weighing 
five carats, is worth at the present day ten times as much as a 
diamond of equal weight (Streeder). As the weight of the stone 
increases, its value rnpidly rises, so that rubies of exceptional size 
command enormous prices. There is consequently much tempta- 
tion to replace the true stone by spinel or garnet or even paste. 
By means of oxide of chromium an excellent imitation of the colour 
of the ruby is obtained ; and, though the ordinary “strass,’’ or fine 
lead-glass, is very soft, ami therefore soon loses its lustre, it is yet 
possible to produeo a paste consisting of silicate of alumina which 
is almost ns hard ns rock crystal. 

It is an interesting fact that the cliemist Inis frequently sue- 
ceoded in causing alumina to assume artifiirinlly many of the 
physical cliaracteristics of tlie native ruby. As i‘ar back as 1837 
M. Gaiidin reproduced the ruby on a small scale by exposing 
ammonia-alum to the heat of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, wliereby 
he obtained fused alumina wliich was readily coloured by the 
addition of oxide of cliromiiim. A diftereiit method was followed 
by Ebclmen. Ho dissolved alumina in boric acid at a high 
temperature, and on the cooling of the mass obtained the alumina 
in a crystallized form ; while if chromate of ammonium was 
present the crystals l)ecame veritable ruby. MM. Sainte-Claire 
Dcvillo and Caron heated a mixture of fluoride of aluminium, 
fluoride of chromium, and boric acid, and thus obtained a fluoride 
of boron, which, being volatile, readily escaped, and left a solid 
residue of alumina coloured by the clirome. These, however, were 
only laboratory cx[)erinients, and it was reserved for MM. Fr^my 
and Feil, in 1878, to reproduce the ruby and sapphire on a scale sug- 
gestive of some comrnerciial importance. By lieating a mixture of 
artificial alumina ami red lead in a fireclay crucible, tliey obtained a 
vitreous silicate of lead (the silica being derived from the crucible) 
end crystallized alumina, while, the addition of bichromate of potas- 
sium caused this alumina to assume the coveted tint of the ruby. 

For a general description of the ruby see E. Jannettaz, JDiamant et Pien'4» 
Prdeieunes (1881); Kluge, JIandbuch der Edehteitikunde (1860); Schrauf, 
Edidateinkunde (1860) ; Churcli, Precioui Stonea (188S); Streeter, Predout 
JStonra aitd Oema Gth ed., 1884). For Indian localitloR ace Ball** Ec<nwmU Geology^ 
being vol. iil. of the Manual of th« Geology of India (1881); for Anatralian 
localiticH, Liveraidge’a Minerala of Nm South Walea (2(1 ed., 1882); for United 
States rubies, Quart, Jour. Geol. Soc, Lond,.^ vol. xxx. 1874, p. 808, and 
American Jour. Scimee, »or. ill. vol. Iv. 1872, pp. 100, 175, and Kunz's article In 
Mineral Heaourcea of the United Statea, by A. William*, jun. (1888). For the 
history of the stone cotiault King's natural llUt. of PreHouB Stonea (1865Vand 
for artificial rubies, Camptee Rendue^ vol. Ixxxv. 1877, p. 1028. (F W. K*.) 
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ROOKERT, Fkxbdrioh (1788-1866), an eminent 
German poet, was born at Schweinfurt on the 16th May 
1788. He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
place and at the ttniversities of Wurzburg and Heidelberg, 
where he studied law and philology. Having taken his 
degree, he went to the university of Jena as a ‘‘private 
docent ; but this position he soon abandoned. For some 
time he worked in connexion with the Morgenhlatt at 
Stuttgart. Nearly the whole of the year 1818 he spent 
in Rome, where he devoted himself to study, especially to 
the study of the popular poetry of Italy j and afterwards 
he lived for several years at Coburg. He was appointed 
a professor of Oriental languages at the university of 
Erlangen in 1826, and in 1841 he was called to a similar 
position in Berlin, where he was also made a privy councillor. 
In 1849 he resigned his professorship at Berlin, and went 
to live on his estate near Coburg. He died on the 31st 
January 1866. When Riickert began his literary career, 
Germany was engaged in her life-and-death struggle with 
Napoleon; and in his first volume, DeMache GedicJUe^ 
published in 1814 under the name of Freimund Raitnar, 
he gave vigorous expression to the prevailing sentiment of 
his countrymen. In 1816 appeared NapoleoUy eine politische 
Komodie in drei StUcken^ and in 1817 the Kram der Zeit, 
He issued a collection of poems, OestUche Roaen^ in 1822 ; 
and in 1834-38 his Geaamvielte Gedi^chte were published in 
six volumes, a selection from which has passed through 
many editions. Riickert, who was master of thirty lan- 
guages, made his mark chiefly as a translator of Oriental 
poetry, and as a writer of poems conceived in the spirit of 
Oriental masters. Much attention was attracted by Die 
Verioandlungen des Aim Seid, a translation of Hariri^s 
Makanien (1826), iRal und Damajand^ an Indian tale 
(1828), Amrilkaisy der DicJiter und Klmig (1843), and 
Hamaaay oder die dlteaten arahiachen VolkMieder (1846). 
Among his original i^oems dealing with Oriental subjects 
are Morgenldndiaclie Sagen und Geschichten (1837), Evhau- 
lichea und Beachaulickea ana dem Morgenland (1836-38), 
Rostem und Suhrahy eine Heldengeachichte (1838), and 
Brahmaniachf. Err.dMungen (1839). The most elaborate 
of his works is Die Weiaheit dea Tirahmanen, published in 
six volumes in 1836-39. In 1843-45 he issued several 
dramas, all of which are greatly inferior to the work to 
which he owes his distinctive place in German literature. 
At the time of the Danish war in 1864 he wrote Ein 
Dutzend Kampf-Lieder fur EcMeaungd/olstemy which, al- 
though published anonymously, produced a considerable 
impression. After his death many poetical translations 
and original poems were found among his papers, and 
several collections of them were published, Riickert 
lacked the simple and natural feeling which is character- 
istic of all the greatest lyrical poets of Germany. But 
he had a certain splendour of imagination which made 
Oriental poetry congenial to him, and he has seldom been 
surpassed in his power of giving rhythmic expression to 
ideas on the conduct of life. As a master of poetical 
style ho ranks with German writers of the highest class. 
There are hardly any lyrical forms which are not represented 
among his works, and in all of them, the simplest and the 
most complex, he wrote with equal ease and grace. 

A complete edition of Riickort’a poetical works appeared in 
Frankfort in 1868-69. See Fortlage, Riickert und seine Werke 
(1867) ; Beyer, Friedrich Riickert ^ ein hiographisches Denkmal 
(1868) ; Neue Mittheilungen ilber Riickert {IS7^) ; and Nachgelasscne 
Oedichte Rilckerls und neue Reltrage zu deasen Lehen und Schriften 
(1877) ; Boxberger, Riickert- Studien (1878). 

RtTDAGl (d. 954). Hakim Mohammed Farid-eddin 
^Abdalldh, the first great genius of modern Persia, was 
I'orn in lliidag, a village in Transoxiana about 870-900, 

* totally blind, os most of his biographers assert, althougli 
tlJO fine distinction of colours and the minute description 
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of the various tints and shades of flowers in his poems 
flatly contradict the customary legend of the “ blind min- 
strel." In his eighth year he knew the whole Kor4n by 
heart and had begun to write verses. He had besides a 
wonderful voice which enraptured all hearers, and he played 
in a masterly way on the lute. The fame of these acconi- 
lishments at last reached the ear of the SdmAnid Na.sr II. 
in Ahmad, the ruler of KhorAsAn and Transoxiana (91 3-. 
942), who drew the poet to his court and distinguished 
him by his personal favour. Ilildagl became his daily 
companion, rose to the highest honours, and grew rich in 
worldly wealth. He received so many costly presents that 
he could allow himself the extravagance of keeping two 
hundred pages, and that four hundred camels were neces^ 
sary to carry all his property. In spite of various pre- 
decessors he well deserves the title of “ father of Persian 
literature," since he was the first who impressed upon every 
form of epic, lyric, and didactic poetry its peculiar stamp 
and its individual character. He is also said to have been 
the founder of the “ dlwjin,” that is, the typical form of 
the complete collection of a poet’s lyrical compositions in 
a more or less alphabetical order which i)revail8 to the 
present day among all Mohammedan writers. His poems 
filled, according to all statements, one hundred volumes and 
consisted of one million three hundred thousand verses, 
but of this there remain only fifty-two kasfdas, gliazals, 
and rul){'i*f8 ; of his epic master] )ieces we have notliing 
beyond a few stray lines found here and there as illus- 
trations of ancient Persian words and phrases in native 
dictionaries. But the most serious loss is that of his 
translation of I bn Mukaffa’s Arabic version of the old 
Indian fable book KalUak and Dinmahy which ho put 
into Persian verso at the request of hi^' royal i)atron, and 
for which he received the handsome reward of 40,000 
dirhems. In his kasfdas, which are all devoted to the 
praise of his sovereign and friend, Ri'idagf has left us 
unecpialled models of a refined and delicate taste, very 
different from the often bombastic compositions of later 
Persian encomiasts, and these alone would entitle him to 
a foremost rank among the poets of his country ; but his 
renown is considerably enhanced by his odes and epi- 
grams. Those of a didactic tendency express in well- 
measured lines a sort of Epicurean philosophy — in the 
loftiest sense of the word — on human life and human 
happiness; more charming still are the purely lyrical i)ieces, 
sweet and fascinating songs, which glorify the two everlast- 
ing delights of glowing hearts and cheerful minds — love 
and wine. Riidagl survived his royal friend, and died 
long after the splendid days of Nasr’s patronage, the time 
of wealth and luxury, had passed away — poor and forgotten 
by the world, as one of his poems, a beautiful elegy, 
seems to indicate — in 954. 

A complete edition of «11 the extant ])oem8 ofRudagi, in Persian 
text and metrical German translation, together with a biographi- 
cal account, based on forty-six Persian MS8., is found in Dr Ktn^i’s 
“ Rudagi dor Siunanideiidichtcr ” {GbUingcr NachrichleHf 1873, pp. 
66.3-742). 

RUDD, or Red-Eye {Jjcmcijictva erpthrophthalmua\ a fish 
of the family of Carps, generally spread over Europe, 
north and south of the Alps, also found in Asia Minor, 
and extremely common in suitable localities, viz., still and 
deep waters with muddy bottom. Wlien adult, it is 
readily recognized by its deep, short body, golden-coppery 
tint of the whole surface, red eyes, and scarlet lower fins ; 
the young are often confounded with those of the roach, 
but the pharyngeal teeth of the rudd stand in a double 
row, and not in a single one, as in the roach ; also the 
first dorsal rays are inserted distinctly behind the vertical *. 
line from the root of the ventral fin. The anal rays are 
from thirteen to fifteen in number, and the scales in the 
lateral line from thirty-nine to forty-two. The rudd is a 

XXI. -- 7 
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fine fish, but little esteemed for food, and very rarely ex- 
ceeds a length of 12 inches or a weight of 2 lb. It feeds 
on small freshwater animals and soft vegetable matter, and 
spawns in April or May. It readily crosses with the white 
bream, more rarely with the roach and bleak. 

RUDDIMAN, Thomas (1674-1768), an eminent Scot- 
tish scholar, was born in October 1674, at Raggal, in the 
parish of Boyndie, Banffshire, where his father was a 
farmer. He studied Latin eagerly at the school of his 
native parish, and when sixteen started off to walk to 
Aberdeen, there to compete for a college bursary. On the 
way he was attacked by Gipsies, robb^ of a guinea, which 
was all he had, and otherwise very cruelly treated ; but he 
persevered in his journey, reached Aberdeen, and competed 
for and won the bursary. He then entered the university, 
and four years afterwards — on 2l8t June 1694 — receiv^ 
the degree of M.A. For some time he acted as school- 
master at Laurencekirk in Kincardine. There he chanced 
to make the acquaintance of Dr Pitcairne, of Edinburgh, 
who persuaded him to remove to the Scottish capital, 
where he obtained the post of assistant in the Advocates’ 
Library. As his salary was only £8, 6s. 8d. per annum, 
he was forced to undertake additional employment. He 
engaged in miscellaneous literary work, took pupils, and 
for some time acted as an auctioneer. His chief writings 
at this period were editions of Wilson’s De Animi Trwti- 
quillitate Dialogue (1707), and the Cantici Solomonia Para- 
phraau Poetica (1709) of Arthur Johnstone {oh. 1641), 
editor of the Delicim Poetarum Scotorum. 

In 1714 he published Rvdimenia of the Latin Tongue^ 
which is even yet his best known work. This was intended 
to be an easy introduction to Latin grammar, and was so 
succes-sful that it at once superseded all others. Under 
various forms it has been in use, down to our own day, in 
the schools of Scotland. In 1716 he edited, with notes 
and annotations, the works of George Buchanan in two 
volumes folio. As Euddiman was a Jacobite, the liberal 
views of Buchanan seemed to him to call for frequent 
censure. That censure is often rather implied than openly 
expressed ; but it excited much opposition. A society of 
scholars was formed in Edinburgh to vindicate that in- 
comparably learned and pious author from the calumnies 
of Mr Thomas Euddiman” by publishing a correct edition 
of his works. This they never did ; but a number of ob- 
scure writers from this time attacked Euddiman with great 
vehemence. He replied ; and it was not till the year 
before his death that he said his “ last word ” in the con- 
troversy. 

His worldly affairs, meanwhile, grew more and more 
prosperous. He founded (1716) a successful printing 
business, and after some time was appointed printer to the 
university. He acquired the Caledonian Mercury in 1729, 
and in 1730 was appointed keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, which post, owing to failing health, he resigned 
in 1762. He died at Edinburgh, 19th January 1758, and 
was interred in Groyfriars churchyard, where in 1806 a 
tablet was erected to his memory. 

Besides the works mentioned, the following writings of Buddiinan 
deserve notice : — an edition of Gavin Douglas's ^neid of Virgil 
(1710) ; the editing and complotion of Anderson’s Selectua THplo- 
matum et Numismatmn Hcoiim Ttiesaurua (1739) ; Catalogue qf the 
Advocates* Library (1733-42); an edition of Livy, famed for its 
** immaculate purity,” in 4 vols. (1751). Ruddiman was for many 

J ears the representative scholar of Scotland. Writing in 1766, Dr 
ohnson, after reproving Boswell for some bad Latin, significantly 
adds — ** Ruddiman is dead.” When Boswell proposed to write 
Ruddiman’s life, ** 1 should take pleasure in lielping you to do 
honour to him,” said Johnson. 

Hee Chalmers's Ufa (ff JRuddiman (1794); ScoU Maj^aeine, January 7, 1757; 
Boswell's /.(A* (gjohmon, 

RUDE, Francois (1784-1 856), a French sculptor of great 
natural taleut and force of character, but of an ignorance 
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as to all that did not immediately concern bis art which 
can best be described as out of date. He was bom at 
Dijon, 4th January 1784, and came therefore in his youth 
under the influence of the democratic and Napoleonic 
ideals in their full force. Till the age of sixteen^ he 
worked at his father’s trade as a stovemaker, amusing 
himself with modelling in his free hours only ; but in 
1809 he went up to Paris from the Dijon school of art, 
and became a pupil of Castellier, obtaining the Great Prize 
in 1812. After the second restoration of the Bourbons, 
he retired to Brussels, where he got some work under the 
architect Van der Straeten, who employed him to execute 
nine has reliefs in the ^lace of Tervueren, which he was 
then engaged in building. At Brussels Rude married 
Bophie Fremiet, the daughter of a Bonapartist compatriot, 
to whom he had many obligations, but, obtaining with 
difficulty work so ill-paid that it but just enabled him to 
live, he gladly availed himself of the opportunity of 
return to Paris, where in 1827 a statue of the Virgin for 
St Gervais and a Mercury Fastening his Sandals obtained 
much attention. His great success dates, however, from 
1833, when he received the cross of the Legion of Honour 
for his statue of a Neapolitan Fisher Boy playing with a 
Tortoise, which also procured for him the important com- 
mission for all the ornament and one baa relief of the Arc 
de r^ltoile. This relief, a work full of energy and fire, 
immortalizes the name of Rude. Amongst other produc- 
tions, we may mention the statue of Monge, 1848, Jeanne 
d'Arc (in garden of Luxembourg), 1852, a Calvary in 
bronze for the high altar of St Vincent de Paul, 1865, as 
well as Hebe and the Eagle of Jupiter, Love Triumphant, 
and Christ on the Cross, all of which appeared at the Salon 
of 1857 after his death. He had worked all his life long 
with the most extraordinary energy and given himself no 
rest in spite of the signs of failing health, and at last, on 
the 3d November 1865, he died suddenly with scarcely 
time to cry out. One of his noblest works, and easily 
accessible, is the tomb of Cavaignac, on which he placed 
beside his own the name of his favourite pupil Christophe. 
Although executed in 1840, this was not erected at Mont- 
martre till the year after Rude’s own death. His Louis 
XIIL, a life size statue, cast in silver, is to be seen at the 
Due de Luynes’s chateau at Dampierre. Cato of Utica 
stands in the gardens of the Tuileries, and his Baptism of 
Christ decorates a chapel of the Madeleine. 

RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. The raising of com- 
memorative monuments of such an enduring material as 
stone is a practice that may be traced in all countries 
to the remotest times. The highly sculptured statues, 
obelisks, and other monumental erections of modern civi- 
lization are but the lineal representatives of the unhewn 
monoliths, dolmens, cromleclis, &c., of prehistoric times. 
Judging from the large number of the latter that have 
still survived the destructive agencies (notably those of 
man himself) to which they have been exposed during so 
many ages, it would seem that the ideas which led to their 
erection had as great a hold on humanity in its earlier 
stages of development as at the present time. In giving 
some idea of these rude monuments in Britain and else- 
where, it will be convenient to classify them as follows 
(see vol. ii. p. 383, figs. 1-4). (1) Isolated pillars or mono- 
liths of unhewn stones raised on end are called Menhirs 
{maen^ a stone, and AtV, long). (2) When these monoliths 
are arranged in lines they become Alignments. (3) But 
if their linear arrangement is such as to form an enclosure 
{enceiiite\ whether circular, oval, or irregular, the group is 
designated by the name of Cromlech (see Cromlkoh). (4) 
Instead of the monoliths remaining separate, they are 
sometimes placed together and covered over by one or 
more capstones so as to form a rude chamber ; in this case 
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the moaumeht is called a Dolmm {davl^ a table, and maen^ 
a stone)* This megalithic chamber is sometimes partially 
or wholly imbedded in a mound of earth dr stones so as to 
form a tumulus or cairn. As, however, there are many 
tumuli and cairns which do not contain megalithic cham- 
bers, we have only partially to deal with them under the 
categoxy of rude stone monuments. 

Menhirs , — Rude monoliths fixed on end (see voL ii. p. 88S, 
fig. 1) have been used in all ages for a variety of puri>o8e8, commem- 
orative and religious. Stone pillars were also used ceremonially 
on the accession of kings and chiefs. In Scotland, when stones 
were thus used, they were called Tauist Stones, the most celebrated 
of which was the Ida Fail, formerly at Scone (now at Westminster 
Abbey), on which the kings of Scotland used to be crowned. We 
read also of Hare or Hoer Stones, Cambus or Camus Stones, Cat 
{ctUh. battle) Stones, “ Witch Stanes, ” “ Druid Stanes,” &c. The 
Hawk's Stane, or Saa&um FaZconis, at St Madoes, Perthshire, was 
erected in memory of the defeat of the Danes at Luncarty, and a 
monolith now standing on the field of Flodden is said to mark the 
place wbei'u King James fell. When menhirs wore grouped together 
their number was often significant, twelve (Josn. iv. 5) or 
seven (Herod., iii. 8). Some standing stones are found to have 
been artificially perforated, and these superstition has invested with 
some curious functions. As examples of this^ class may be 
mentioned the famous Stone of Odin, near the circle of Stennis, 
the Glach-Charra, or Stone of Vengeance, at Onich near Balachu- 
lish in Argyllshire, and Men-en-tol in Cornwall. Two rude mono- 
liths in Scotland bear inscriptions, — the famous Newton Stone in 
the district of Garioch, and the Cat Stane near Edinburgh. Many 
others have cup-marks and spirals or concentric circles. In Ireland, 
Wales, and the north of Scotland, they are occasionally found with 
ogam inscriptions, and in the north-east of Scotland (Pictland) 
with symbolical figures, which were subseuuently continued on the 
beautifully sculptured stones of early Cnristian date which are 
peculiar to that locality. 

Menhirs are found in all megalithic countries. In the British 
Isles they are very abundant, more esMcially in the less cultivated 
districts. In France over 1600 isolated examples have been 
recorded, of which about the half, and by far the most remarkable, 
are within the five departments which constitute Brittany. In the 
rest of France they are generally small, and not to be compared in 
grandeur to those of Brittany. At Locmariaquer (Morbihan) is 
the largest menhir in the world. Tt is in the form of a rude but 
smooth -sided obelisk, and lies on the ground broken into four 
portions, the aggregate length of which amounts to 20 '50 metros 
(about 67 feet). It was made of granite, foreign to the neighbour- 
hood, and its weight, according to the most recent calcuiatioiiB, 
amounted to 847,531 kilogrammes or 842 tons {VHomme, 1885, 
p. 193). The next largest menhir is at Plcsidy (Cdtes-du-Nord), 
measuring about 37 feet in height. Then follows a list of sixty- 
seven gradually diminishing to 16 foot in height, of which the first 
ten (aU above 26 feet) are in Brittany, As regards form, these 
menhirs vary greatly. Some are cylindrical, as the well-known 
** pierro du champ Dolent ” at Dol (height 30 feet), and that of 
Cadiou in Finist^re (28 feet) ; while that of Penmarch (26 feet) 
takes the shape of a partially expanded fan. On the introduction 
of Christianity into France its adherents appear to have made use 
of these menhirs at an early period ; many of them at present 
support a cross, and some a Madonna. The scattered positions 
of some monoliths and the no less singular grouping of others show 
that, although they were sometimes used as landmarks, this was 
only a secondary function. It is not uncommon to find a monolith 
overtopping a tumulus, thus simulating the Bauta (grave or battle) 
Stones of Scandinavia. In England, monoliths are often associated 
with the stone circles, as the King’s Stone at Stanton Drew, Long 
Meg at Little' Salkeld, the Ring Stone at Avebury, &c. One of 
the finest British monoliths stands in the churchyard of Rudston, 
Yorkshire. Examples of a large size are met with in Algeria, 
Morocco, India, Central Asia, Ac. 

Alignments. — The most celebrated monuments of this class are 
in the vicinity of Carnac in Brittany. They ate situated in groups 
at M4noc, Kermario, Kerlescant, Erdoven, and St Barbe — all 
within a few miles of each other, and in the centre of a district 
containing the most remarkable inegiilithic remains in the world. 
The first three groups are supposed by some, archnologists to be 
merely portions of one original and continuous series of alignments, 
which extended nearly 2 miles in length in a uniform direction 
from south-west to north-east. Commencing at the village of 
M4nec, the menhirs are arranged in eleven rows. At first they 
stand from 10 to 13 feet above the ground, but, as we advance, 
they become gradually smaller till they attain only 3 or 4 feet, 
when they cease altogether. After a vacant .space of about 850 
yaixls we come to the Kermario group, which contains only ton 
lines, but they are nearly of the same magnitude as at the login- 
ning of the former group. After a still greater interval the menhirs 
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again appear, but this time in thirteen rows, at the village o! 
Kerlescant. In 1881 M. Felix Gaillai-d, Ploiihamel, made a idan 
of the augments at Erdeven, which shows that, out of a total of 
1120 menhirs which originally constituted the group, 290 are still 
staudingi 740 fallen, and 90 removed. The menhirs here may be 
traced for nearly a mile, but their linear arrmigemout is not so 
distinct, nor are the stones so large as those at Carnac. About 
fifty alignments are known in France. At Pcninarcli there is one 
containing over two hundred menhirs arranged in four rows. 
Others, however, are formed of only a single row of stones, as at 
Kerdouadec, Leur4, and Camarot. Tlie first is 480 m. in length, 
and terminates at its southern extremity in a kind of croix 
gamm^e. At Leur4 three short lines meet at right angles. Tim 
third is situated on the rising ground between the town of Camaret 
and the point of Toulinguet It consists of a base line, somo 600 
yards long, with forty -one stones (others have apparently been 
removed), and two ]>erp6ndioular lines as short oft'sets. Close to 
it are a dolmen and a prostrate menhir. Those monoliths are all 
of coarse quartz and of small size, only one, at Leur4, reaching a 
height of 9 feet. Alignments are also found in other countries. 
In the Pyrenees they are generally in single file, — mostly straight, 
but sometimes reptiliform. Oue at Peyrelade (Bil]i6re) runs in a 
straight line from north to south for nearly 800 yards, and contains 
ninety-three stones, some of which are of great size. At St Coltinib 
in Cornwall, there is one called the Nine Maidens, which is formed 
of eight quartz stones, extending in a i>erfoctly straight line for 262 
feet. In Britain they are more frequently arranged in. double file, 
or in avenues, leading to or from other megalithic monuments, 
such as still exist, or formerly existed, at the circles of Avebury, 
Stonehenge, Sbap, Calleruish, Ac. The only example in England 
com|)arabTo to the great alignments of Carnac is in the Vale of the 
White Horse in Berkshire. Here the stones, numbering about 
eight hundred, are grouped in three divisions, and extend over an 
irregular mrallelogiam which measures from 600 to 600 yards in 
length and from 250 to 300 yards in breadth. Sir Henry Drydon 
describes groups of a similar character in Caithness, us at Garry- 
Whin, Oamster, Yarhouse, and the “many stones” at Clyih. 
Alignments in single and multiple rows have also been observed in 
Shetland, India, Algeria, Ac. 

Cromlechs . — Enclosures (e^iceintes) formed of rude monoliths, 
placed at intervals of a few yards, have generally a circular or 
oval shaiie. Rectangular forms are, however, nut unknown, 
examples of which may be seen at Curcunno (Morbihan), near 
the celebrated dolmen of that name, and at Saint Just (llle-ct- 
Vilaine). The former measures 87 by 27 yards, and is now com- 
posed of twenty -two menhirs, all of which are standing (soiiie 
fallen ones having been recently restored by the Government). 
About a dozen menhirs would ajipcnr to be wanting. A donkey- 
shoe-shaped enclosure has been described by Sir Henry Dryden, in 
the parisa of Latheron, Caithness. It is 226 feet long and 110 feet 
wide in the middle, and the two extremities are 85 foot apart. 
Stone circles are freijuently arranged concentrically, as may be 
seen in the circle at ivenmore, near Aberfeldy, Perthshire, as w'ell 
as in many other Scotch, Irish, and Scandinavian examples. 
More rarely one large circle surrounds secondary groups, witliout 
hailing a common centre, as w’as the case at Avel>iiry, where the 
outer circle, 1200 feet in diameter, included two others, each of 
which contained an inner concentric circle. At Boscawen, in 
Cornwall, there is a group of circles confusedly attached, and, as 
it were, partially overlapping each other. Circles may also be 
connectea by an alignment or avenue, as at Stanton Drew, Dart- 
moor, Ac, Cromleclis are often associated with other megalithic 
monuments ; thus at the head of the great Carnac alignments are 
the remains of a large circle which can he readily traced, notwitli- 
standing that some houses are constructed within its area, lii the 
British Isles and the north of Europe cromlechs frequently 
surround the dolmens, tumuli, or cairns. A few examples of a 
dolmen surrounded by one or more concentric circles nave also 
been recorded by M, Cartailhac, in the department of Aveyrou in 
France. Outside the cromlech tbero is also frequently to be 
found a circular ditch or vallum, as at Avebury, Stonehengi*, 
Arbor Low, Brogar, Ac. The most remarkable megalithic mnun- 
ment of this class now extant i.s Stonehenge, which difiers, how- 
ever, from its coiigeiiers in having the stones of its outer circle 
and outer oval partially hewn and attached by transverse lintels. 
The largest cromlech in France stands on the lIo-aiix-Moincs 
(Morbihan), in the village of Kergonan. About half of it is 
destroyed by the encroach ment of the houses. Tlie reiuaining 
semi-circumfercnco (slightly elliptical) contains thirty-six menliirs 
from 6 to 10 feet high, and its diariieter is about 100 metres (328 
feet). Only a few' of the British cromlechs exceed the.se dimen- 
sions, among which may bo nioiitionod Avebury (1260 by 1170 
feet), Stonoh^euge (outer circle 800 feet, inner 106 feet), Stanton 
Drew (860 feet), Brogar (845 feet), Long Meg and lior Daughters 
(830 foot). One near Dumfries, called the Twelve Apostles, also 
closely approaches the 100-metre size ; but, gonoralfy speaking, 
the Scotch and Irish examples are of smaller j>roportions, rarely 
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exceeding 100 feet in diameter. That moat of the amaller circles 
have been uaed as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved by actual 
excavations, which showed that interments liad^ taken place 
within their area. It is difficult, however, to believe that this 
could have been the main object of the larger ones. At May- 
borough, near Penrith, there is a circle entirely composed of an 
immense aggregation of small stones in the form of a gigantic ring 
enclosing a ilat area, about 300 feet in diameter. Near the centre 
there is a fine monolith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. Of tlie same type is the Giant’s Ring near Belfast^ 
only the ring in this instance is made of earthy and it is consider- 
ably larger in diameter (580 feet) ; the central object is a fine 
dolmen. It is more probable that such enclosures were used, like 
many of our modern churches, for the double purpose of burying 
the dead niicl nddressiug the living. 

DolmenH. — In its .siin pleat form a dolmen consists of three, four, 
or five stone supports, covered over with one selected megalith 
called a capstone or table. A well-known example of this kind 
in England is Kit’s Cotty House, between Rochester and Maidstone, 
wliich is formed of three largo sup|>orts, with a capstone measuring 

I I by 8 feet. From this simple form there is an endless variety of 
ui»wiir<l gradations till we reach the so-called Gaiiit Graves and 
Grottijs aux P’ees, which are constructed of numerous supports and 
several capstones. A <lolmen (alUe couverte) situated in a plant- 
ation nt the outskirts of the town of Saumur is composed of four 
flat supports on each side, with one at the end, and four capstones. 
The hugest capstone measures 7 '6 metres in length, 7 in breadth, 
and 1 in thictenesa. The chamber is 18 metros long, 6*6 broad, 
and 3 high. Another near Ess^ called “la Roche aux Foes,” is 
eciiially long, and is constructed of thirty supports, with eight 
capstones, including the vestibule. Dolmens of this kind are 
extremely rare in tlie British Isles, the only one approaching them 
being Ciilliagli Uirra’s House in Ireland. Those (generally known 
as alTces couvertes) and many other examples of the simjde dolmen 
show no evidence of having been covered over with a mound. When 
there was a mound it lu'ccssi fated, in the larger ones, an entrance 
[lassago, which was constructed, like tlic chamber, of a series of 
side stones or HU|)portH and capstones. Some archicologists maintain 
that all dolmens were formerly covered with a cairn or tumulus, 
— a llu'ory which undoubtedly derives some favour from the 
condition of Tnany exam|ileH still extant, especially in Franco, 
where all stages of degradation are seen, from a partial to a coin- 
jiletc state of <ienu(lation. The allees couvertes of France, Ger- 
many, and the Channel Lslands had their entrance at the end ; but, 
oil the other hand, the Huniicbeddcm of Holland had both ends 
closed and the entrance was on the side facing the sun. ’J'he 
covered dolmens are extremely variable in shape, — circular, oval, 
<iuadraugular, or irregular. The entrance gallery may he attached 
to tlio einl, as in the Grotto de Oavr’inis, or to the side, as in the 
Gaint’s Grave (.Icttostiier) at 0cm near Roskildo. In other 
instances there is no distinct chamhor, but a long passage gradually 
widouiiig from the entrance ; and this may bo bent at an angle, as 

III the <bilmen du Ilocher (Morbihan). Again, there may be several 
chambers cuinmunicating with one entrance, or two or throe 
separate chambers having sejiarato entrances, and all imhodded in 
the same tumulus. An excellent example of this kind is the 
partially destroyed tumulus of Rondosec, near Piouharnal railway 
station, which contains three separate dolmens. That such varia- 
tions are not due to altered customs, in consequence of wideness of 
geographittal range, is sliown by M. de Mortillet, who gives plans 
of no Je.s8 than sixteen differently shaped dolmens {Muffee prihis^ 
lorupie^ ]>1. 58), all within a confined district in Morbihan. 

No dolmens exist in eastern Europe beyond Saxony. They 
reappear, liowevcr, in the Crimea and Circassia, wiience they have 
been traced through Central Asia to India, where they are widely 
distributed. Similar megalithic structures have also been recog- 
nized and described by travellers in Palestine, Arabia, Persia, 
Australia, the Peurhyn Islands, Madagascar, Peru, &c. The 
irregular manner in which dolmens are distributed along tlie 
western j)arts of Europe has led to the theory that all these 
megalithic structures wore erected by a special jieopie, but as to 
the when, whence, and whither of this singular race there is no 
knowledge whatever. Though the European dolmens have a 
strong family likeness, however widely apart, they present some 
characteristic diflTerencos in the various countries in which they are 
found. In Scandinavia they are confined to the Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. Hero the exposed dolinoiis 
are often on artificial mounds, and surrounded by cromlechs which 
are either circular {runddysser) or oval {langdyaser). In Sweden 
the sepulture d galerie is very rarely entirely covered up as in the 
giant graves of Denmark, 

Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg are very rich in the 
remains of these monuments. At Riestedt, near Uelzen in Hanover, 
there is, on the summit of a tumulus, a very singular dolmen of 
oblong form, which measures about 40 feet long and over 6 
feet in breadth. Another at Naschendorf, near Wistnar, consists 
of a mound surrounded by a large circle of stones and a 
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covered chamber on its summit Remains of a megalithic 
structure at Rudenbeok, in Mecklenburg, though now imperfect, 
show that originally it was constructed like an allie couverte. 
It had four supports on each side, two at one end (the other 
end forming the entrance), and two large capstones. The length 
had been about 20 feet, breadth 7) leet, and height from^ the 
floor to the under-surface of roof about 8 feet. According to 
Bonstetten, no less than two hundred of these monuments are 
found distributed over the tliree provinces of LUnebujg, Osnabriick, 
and Stade ; and the most gigantic examples in Germany are in the 
duchy of Oldenburg. 

In Holland, with one or two exceptions, they are confined to 
the province of Drenthc, where between fifty and dixty still exist 
Here they get the name of Hunnebedden (Huns’ bods). Tlie Borger 
Hunnobed, the largest of this group, is 70 feet long and 14 feet 
wide. In its original condition it contained forty-five stones, ten 
of which were capstones. They are all now denuded, but some 
show evidence of having been surrounded with a mound containing 
an entrance passage. Only one dolmen has been recorded in 
Belgium ; but in France their number amounts to 8410. They are 
irregularly distributed over seventy-eight departments, six hundred 
and eighteen being in Brittany. In the centre of the country 
they are also numerous, no less than four hundred and thirty-five 
being recorded in Aveyron, but they are of much smaller proportions 
than in the former locality. From the Pyrenees the dolmens are 
sparsely traced along tlie north coast of Spain and through Portugal 
to Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. Crossing 
into Africa they are foiiml in largo groups in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis. General Faidhcrl)o writo.s of having examined five or six 
thousand at the cemeteries of Bou Merzoug, Wady Berda, Tebessa, 
Ga.stal, &c.* In the Channel Islands every species of megalithic 
monument is met with. At Mont Coclion, near St Holier, there 
was lately discovered in a mound of blown sand an slide couverte, 
and close to it a stone circle surrounding a dolmen.* In the 
British Isles tliey are met with in many localities, particularly in 
the west of England, Anglesey, the Isle of Man, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. In the (rountry last named, however, they are not the most 
striking feature among its rude stone monuments — tVio stone circles 
and ci.sted cairns having largely superseded them. 

In the ahsimce of historical knowledge all these megalithic 
structures wore formerly regarded as of (Celtic origin. By some 
they were siqqiosed to have been constructed by the Druids, the 
so-called juiests of the Colts ; and hence they were often described, 
especially since the time of Aubrey ami Stukely, under the name of 
Celtic or Drnidical monuments. But this theory is disproved by 
the fact that the ethnographical range of the Celtic races does not 
correspond with the geographical distribution of these rude stone 
inonuments. Thus, mr example, in Eurojie, not to speak of their 
loiailizatiori in non-Celtic countries, the megaliths occupy an elon- 
gated stretch of territory on its western seaboard extending from 
Pomerania to North Africa. This area crosses at right angles the 
lands supposed to have been occujiicd by the Celtic or Aryan 
races on their westward waves of migration. Tliere (!an be no 
doubt from investigations of the contents of dolmens that their 
primary object was sepulchral, and that the megalithic chambers, 
with entrance passages, were used as family vaults. Against the 
theory that any of them were ever used as altars there iapritna 
/(K^ie evidence in the care taken to have the smoothest and flattest 
surface of the stones composing the chamber always turned 
inwards. Moreover, cup marks, and otlier primitive markings 
when found on the capstones or supports, are almost invariably 
on their inside, as, for example, at the dolmens of Koriaval, Kercado, 
Dol RU Marchant, Gavr’iiiis (Morbihan), ami the great tumulus at 
New Grange (Indaml). From its position in the centre of a large 
circular enclosure no dolmen could be more suggestive of public 
sacrifices than that within the Giant’s King near Belfast ; yet 
nothing could he more inappropriate for such a purpose than its 
capstone, which is in fact a large granite boulder presenting on 
its upjier side an unusually rounded surface. 

No chronological sequence can be detected in the evolution of 
the rude stone inonumentf*, with perhaps the exception of the 
primitive cist whieh gave origin to the allies couvertes, giant 
graves, &c., and these again to the tumuli with microlithic built 
chambers. Much less can their appearance in diflrcrent countries 
1)0 said to indicate contemporaneity. The dolmens of Africa are 
often found to contain objects peculiar to the Iron Age, and it is 
said that in some parts of India the people are still in the habit of 
erecting dolmens and other megalithic monuments. Scandinavian 
archieoTogists assign their dolmens exclusively to the Stone Ape. 
It would therefore appear as if a subsequent stage of degradation 
occurred, when a tamer style of interment ensued, and the Bronze 
Age barrows replaced the dolmens, and these again gave way to the 
Iron Age burials — the ship- barrows and large tumuli of the vikings, 
as manifested in the three tumuli of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 


1 CompU Rendu du Congrett InterneUional d'Anth. si d^Areh,, BruxsUss, p. 408. 
8 SocUte JeriiaiM, BuUeiin, 1884. 
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Qftmla UuBala, and the QokHtad moaud on the Sandehord, the 
scene of tne recent discovery of the viking ship. 

Rude Stene idtmum$fU9\ Compte Rendu du Cottle 
/etertfo/idna/ d^Anthropotogie dt d'AreMologie Rrihietoriquee \ by O. de Mortlllot, 
U» Etudee Pr^hUtoriq'ue»\ Lubbock, PrehUtoric Timet \ Inveniaire de* iionu- 
ment* M4g^^Mguet de Pranee ; Bonitetten, Kttai tur let Raiment ; Prateedingt^ 
ac., dl the varloua antUiuarlan aoeieties. (R. MU.) 

RUDOLPH L (1218-1291), German king, eldest son of 
Albert IV., count of Hapsburg, was born on the Ist May 
1218. By marriage and in other ways he greatly ex- 
tended his hereditary dominions, so that when he became 
king he was lord not only of Hapsburg but of the counties 
of Kyburg and Lenzburg and of the landgraviate of Alsace. 
At different times ho carried on war with the bishop of 
Strasburg, the abbot of St Gall, and the city of Basel. 
He was engaged in his second struggle with Basel in 1273 
when Frederick, burgrave of Nuremberg, brought the in- 
telligence that he had been elected to the German crown. 
Basel at once submitted, and Rudolph went to Aix-la- 
Chapeilo, where he was crowned on the 28th October 1273. 
The princes had become so independent during tho Great 
Interregnum that they would have preferred to have no 
supreme ruler ; but Pope Gregory X. had threatened that 
if they did not elect a king he would himself appoint one. 
The pope now cordially supported Rudolph, who proved 
to be much more energetic than the electors had antici 
pated. Having secured the friendship of the palsgrave 
Louis and Duke Albert of Saxony by allowing them to 
marry his daughters, he advanced against Ottocar, king 
of Bohemia, and Henry, duke of Bavaria, both of whom 
had refused to do him homage. Henry was soon won 
over to tho new king’s side, and then Ottocar had to sue 
for peace. His request was granted only on condition 
that he should code Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Oarniola. By and by Ottocar again rebelled, and was 
slain in 1278 in a battle fought on the March field. 
Rudolph gave Bohemia and Moravia to Wenceslaus, 
Ottocar’s son ; but Austria, Styria, and Carniola he 
granted to his own sons, Albert and Rudolph. Carinthia 
was given to Meinhard, count of Tyrol, who agreed that 
if his descendants in the male line died out the land should 
pass to Rudolph’s family. Rudolph compelled Otho, 
count of Upper Burgundy, and other nobles, who tried 
to make themselves independent of the German crown, to 
acknowledge his supremacy ; and he recovered certain fiefs 
in what is now Switzerland, which had been seized by the 
count of Savoy. He also restored peace in Boliemia, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to the young king, Wences- 
laus. He often visited troubled parts of the kingdom, 
settling local disputes, and destroying tho towers of robber 
barons. On the whole, his rule was a beneficent one, 
but he did not succeed in re-establishing the authority of 
the crown, nor did he see how great an element of strength 
he might have found in an alliance with the cities. The 
electors he was forced to confirm in the j'ossession of 
important rights, which were maintained under his suc- 
cessors. His reign is memorable chiefly because he was 
the founder of the greatness of the house of Hapsburg. 
In 1281 his first wife died, and in 1284 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugo IV., duke of Burgundy. 
He died at Germersheim on the Ifith July 1291. 

See Lorenz, Deutsche Oeschichte im 13 wnd 14 Jahrh, (1867) ; 
Huber, Riulolf vor seiner Thronbcstcigun^jf (in tho Ahnanach tier 
kaiscrlichen Ahademie^ 1873) ; Him, Rudolf von Ilabsburg (1874). 

RUDOLPH II. (1552-1612), Holy Roman emperor, 
was the son of the emperor Maximilian II., and was born 
on the 18th July 1552. In 1572 he obtained the crown 
of Hungary, in 1575 that of Bohemia, with the title “King 
of the Romans and in 1576, after his father’s death, 
he became emperor. He was of an indolent and melan- 
choly disposition, and preferred the study of astrology 
and alchemy to the responsibilities of government. He 
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surrendered himself absolutely to the control of the Jesuits, 
under whose influence he had been brought up at the 
gloomy court of Spain ; and in his hereditary lands they 
laboured assiduously to destroy Protestantism. The 
Protestants were deprived of the right of public worshi|> 
in Vienna and other towns; their schools were closed, 
and many of their preachers banished. Almost all public 
offices, too, were placed in the hands of Roman Catholics. 
In the lands which Rudolph ruled, not by hereditary 
right, but as emperor, his advisers could exorcise less 
authority; but there also they did what they could to 
foster the Catholic reaction. In 1607 Maximilian, duke 
of Bavaria, was allowed to seize the imperial city Doiiau- 
worth, the Protestant inhabitants of which had quarrelled 
with the abbot. This and other high-handed proceedings 
alarmed the Protestants of Germany, and in 1608, under 
the leadership of Frederick IV., elector of the Palatinate, 
they formed a confederation called the Union for the pro- 
tection of their interests. The Catholic princes, guided 
by Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, responded by forming 
the League. Civil war seemed inevitable, but it was 
postponed by the murder of Henry IV. of France, who 
had ])romi8ed to support the Union, and by the death of 
the elector Frederick IV. Meanwhile, the greatest con- 
fusion prevailed in Hungary, duo in part to religious 
oppression, in part to a war with the Turks. In 1604 
the Hungarians rebelled, and peace was not restored 
until 1606, when Matthias, the emperor’s brother, with 
the sanction of his younger brothers, who acknowledged 
him as head of the family, came to terms both with the 
Hungarians and with tho sultan. Matthias allied him- 
self with the Protestants, and compelled Rudolph to give 
up to him Hungary, Moravia, and the greater part of 
Austria. The emperor then tried to strengthen his 
position by granting to the nobles, knights, and towns of 
Bohemia perfect religious freedom, with the right to build 
Protestant churches and schools on their own and on the 
royal lands. Even after they had obtained the letter of 
majesty in which these concessions were embodied, the 
Bohemians did not trust Rudolph ; and, when at his 
request the archduke Leopold appeared in their country 
with an army, they invited Matthias to como to their aid. 
Matthias went, and the emj)eror had no alternative but to 
resign to him in 1611 the remainder of his hereditary 
territories. Rudolph died on the 20th January 1612. 

See Kurz, Oeschichte OeMcrreichs unter Kaiser Rudolf (1821) ; 
Giiidely, Rtidolf 11. und sehm Zeii (1863- 6.0). 

RUDOLSTADT, capital of the German principality of 
Bchwarzburg-Rudolstadt, and chief residence of the prince, 
is situated on the left bank of the Saale, 18 miles due 
south of Weimar, in one of the most beautiful districts 
of Thuringia. The picturesque little town is a favourite 
summer watering-place, with pine baths, as well as a fre- 
quented tourist resort. Besides containing tho Govern- 
ment buildings of the little principality, Rudolstadt is 
fairly well provided with schools and other institutions, 
including a library of 60,000 volumes. The residence 
of tho prince is in the Heidecksburg, a palace on an 
eminence 200 feet above the Saale, rebuilt after a fire in 
1735, and containing various show apartments. The 
Ludwigsburg, another palace within tho town built in 
1742, accommodates the natural history collections be- 
longing to the prince. The principal church dates from 
the end of the 1 5th century. In the Anger, a tree-shaded 
public park between the town and the river, is the theatre. 
Various memorials in and near the town commemorate the 
visits of Schiller to the neighbourhood in 1787 and 1788. 
The industries of the district include the manufacture of 
porcelain and of dyestuffs, w'ool-spinning, and bell-found- 
ing. The population (4100 in 1817) was 8747 in 1880 
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The name of Eudolstadt occurs in an inventory of the pofleeesione 
of the ablM 7 of Hersfchl in the year 800. After passing 
through the possossion of the German emperor and of the rulers of 
OrlaniUiide and Weimar, it came into the hands of the dukee of 
Rchwarzburg in 1856. Its town rights were confirmed in 1404 ; and 
since 1599 it lias been the resi^lenco of the ruling house. 

RIJEDA, Lopk de. See Drama, vol. vii. p. 420. 

RUFF, a bird so called from the very beautiful and 
remarkable frill of elongated feathers that, just before the 
breeding-season, grow thickly round the neck of the male, 
who is considerably larger than the female, known as the 
Reeve. In many respects this species, the Tringa 
pugnax of Linnaeus and the Machetes pugnax of the 
majority of modern ornithologists, is one of the most 
singular in existence, and yet its singularities have been 
very ill apjireciated by zoological writers in general. ^ 
These singularities would require almost a volume to 



Ruff. 

describe properly. The best account of them is unques- 
tionably that given in 1813 by Montagu (SuppL Om, 
Dictioruirg), who seems to have been particularly struck by 
the extraordinary peculiarities of the species, and, to 
investigate them, expressly visited the fens of Lincolnshire, 
possibly excited thereto by the example of Pennant, whose 
information, personally collected there in 1769, was of a 
kind to provoke further inquiry, while Daniel (^Rural 
Sports^ iii. p. 234) had added some other particulars, and 
subsequently Graves in 1816 repeated in the same district 
the experience of his predecessors. Since that time the 
great changes produced by the drainage of the fen-country 
have banished this species from nearly the whole of it, so 
that Lubbock (pb». Fauna of Norfolk^ pp. 68-73) and Mr 
Stevenson {Birds of Norfolk^ ii. pp. 261 — 271) can alone 
be cited as modern witnesses of its habits in England, 

^ Mr Darwin, though frequently citing {Descent of Man and SexiuU 
JSeleciiont i. pp. 270, 300 ; ii. pp. 41, 42, 48, 81, 84, 100, 111) the 
Ruff as a witness in various capacities, most unfortunately seems 
never to have harl its peculiarities presented to him in such a form 
that ho could fully perceive tlieir bearings. However, the signillcance 
of the lesson that the Ruff may teach was hardly conceivable before 
he begun to write ; but the fact is not the less to bo regretted that 
he never elucidated its importance, not only in regard to “ Sexual 
Selection,” but more especially with respect to “Polymorphism.” 
He appears not to have consulted Montagu’s original account of this 
bird, and seems to have known it only by the excerpt given by 
Macgillivray, in which were not included the important passages on 
the extreme diversity of plumage exhibited by the males — that author 
passing over this wonderful peculiarity in a paragraph of less than a 
•core of lines. 


while the trade of nettiug or snaring RuffB, and fattening 
them for the table has for many years practically oeased. 

The cock-bird, when out of his nuptial attire, or, to use 
the fenman’s expression, when he has not **his show on,” 
and the hen at all seasons, offer no very remankable 
deviation from ordinary Sandpipers, and outwardly^ there 
is nothing, except the unequal size of the two sexes, to 
rouse suspicion of any abnormal peculiarity. But when 
spring comes all is changed. In a surprisingly short time 
the feathers clothing the face of the male are shed, and 
their place is taken by papUlm or small caruncles of bright 
yellow or pale pink. From each side of his head sprouts 
a tuft of stiff curled feathers, giving the appearance of 
long ears, while the feathers of the throat change colour, 
and beneath and around it sprouts the frill or ruff already 
mentioned as giving the bird his name. The feathers 
which form this remarkable adornment, quite unique 
among birds, are, like those of the “ ear-tufts,” stiff and 
incurved at the end, but much longer — measuring more 
than two inches. They are closely arrayed, capable of 
depression or elevation, and form a shield to the front of 
the breast impenetrable by the bill of a rival. ^ More 
extraordinary than this, from one point of view, is the 
great variety of coloration that obtains in these temporary 
outgiowths. It has often been said that no one ever saw 
two Ruffs alike. That is perhaps an over-statement ; but, 
considering the really few colours that the birds exhibit, 
the variation is something marvellous, so that fifty 
examples or more may be compared without finding a 
very close resemblance between any two of them, while 
the individual variation is increased by the “ear-tufts,” 
which generally differ in colour from the frill, and thus 
produce a combination of diversity. The colours range 
from deep black to pure white, passing through chestnut 
or bay, and many tints of brown or ashy-grey, while 
often the feathers are more or less closely barred with some 
darker shade, and the black is very frequently glossed with 
violet, blue, or green — or, in addition, spangled with white, 
grey, or gold-colour. The white, on the other hand, is not 
rarely freckled, streaked, or barred with grey, rufous- 
brown, or black. In some examples the barring is most 
regularly concentric, in others more or less broken-up or 
undulating, and the latter may be said of the streaks. It 
was ascertained by Montagu, and has since been confirmed 
by the still wider experience and if possible more carefully 
conducted observation of Mr Bartlett, that every Ruff in 
each successive year assumes tufts and frill exactly the same 
in colour and markings as those he wore in the preceding 
season ; and thus, polymorphic as is the male as a species, 
as an individual he is unchangeable in his wedding-garment 
— a lesson that might possibly bo applied to many other 
birds. The white frill is said to be the rarest. 

That all this wonderful “ show ” is the consequence of 
the polygamous habit of the Ruff* can scarcely bo doubted. 
No other species of Limicoline bird has, so far as is known, 
any tendency to it. Indued^, in many species of Limicolm^ 
as the Dotterel, the Godwite (vol. x. p. 720), Phalaropes, 
and perhaps some others, the female is larger and more 
brightly coloured than the male, who in such cases seems 
to take upon himself some at least of the domestic duties. 
Both Montagu and Graves, to say nothing of other writers, 
state that the Ruffs, in England, were far more numerous 
than the Reeves; and their testimony can hardly be doubted; 
thoug h in Germany Naumann ( Foy. Deutschland! vii. p^ 

^ lutomally there is a great difference in the form of the posterior 
margin of the sternum, as long ago remarked by Nitzsch. 

* This “ruff” has been compared to that of Elizabethan or 
.Tacobeau costume, but it is essentially different, since that was open 
in front and widest and moat projecting behind, whereas the bird’s 
decorative apparel is most developed in front and at the sidMand 
scarcely exists behind. 
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544) coTiriders that this ia only the case in the earlier I 
part of the season, and that later the females greatly out- 
wmber the males. It remains to say that the moral j 
characteristics of the Buff exceed even anything that 
might be inferred from what has been already stated. 
By 1^0 one Itove they been more happily described than by 
Wolley, in a communication to Hewitson of £rU. | 

Birds, 3d ed., p. 346), as follows i 

**Th6 Rnif, like other fine ^ntlemen, takes much more trouble 
with his courtship than with nis duties as a husband. Whilst the ‘ 
^^ves are sitting on their eggs, scattered about the 8waxn})s, ho 
is to be seen far away flitting about in flocks, and on the ground i 
dancing and sparring with his companiona Before they are con- ] 
flned to their nests, it ia wonderful with what devotion the 
females are attended by their gay followers, who seem to be each 
trying to be more attentive than the rest. Kothing can be more 
expressive of humility and ardent love than some of the actions ol 
the Ruff. He throws himself prostrate on the ground, with every 
feather on his body standing up and quivering ; but he seems as 
if ho were afraid of coming too near his mistress. If she flies off, 
he starts up in an instant to arrive before her at the next place of 
alighting, and all his actions are full of life and ^irit. But none 
of 11 is sj^rit is expended in care for his fatnilv. He never comes to 
see after an enemy. In the [Lapland] marsnes, a Reeve now and 
then flies near with a scarcely audible ka^ka-kuk ; but she seems a 
dull bird, and makes no noisy attack on an invader. 

Want of space forbids a fuller account of this extremely 
interesting species. Its breeding-grounds extend from 
Great Britain^ across northern Europe and Asia ; but the 
birds become less numerous towards the east. They 
winter in India, reaching even Ceylon, and Africa as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. The Buff also occasionally 
visits Iceland, and there are several well-authenticated 
records of its occurrence on the eastern coast of the 
United States, while an example is stated (/6w, 1875, p. 
332) to have been received from the northern part of 
South America. (a, n.) 

BUFINUS, TyuANNins (Turranicts, Tobanus), the 
well-known contemporary of Jerome, was born at or near 
Aquileia about the year 345. In early life he studied 
rhetoric, and while still comparatively young he entered 
the cloister as a catechumen, receiving baptism about 370. 
About the same time a casual visit of Jerome to Aquileia 
led to the formation of a close and intimate friendship 
between the two students, and shortly after Jerome’s 
departure for the East Buflnus also was drawn thither (in 
372 or 373) by his interest in its theology and inonasticism. 
He first settled in Egypt, hearing the lectures of Didymus, 
the Origenistic teacher at Alexandria, and also cultivating 
friendly relations with Macarius and other ascetics in the 
desert. In Egypt, if not even before leaving Italy, he had 
become intimately acquainted with Melania, a wealthy and 
devout Homan matron, who since the death of her husband 
hod devoted all her means to religious and charitable 
works ; and when she removed to Palestine, taking with 
her a number of clergy and monks on whom tl^e jiersecu- 
tions of Valens hod borne heavily, Rufinus ultimately 
(about 378) followed her. While his patroness lived in a 
convent of her own in Jerusalem, Rufinus, in close co- 
operation with her and at her expense, gathered together a 
number of monks in a monastery on the Mount of Olives, 
devoting himself at the same time with much ardour to 
the study of Greek theology. When Jerome came to reside 
at Bethlehem in 386 the friendship formed at Aquileia was 
renewed. Another of the intimates of Rufinus was John, 
bishop of Jerusalem, and formerly a Nitrian monk, by 
whom he was ordained to the priesthood in 390. In 394, 
in consequence of the atta.ck upon the doctrines of Origen 
made by Epiphanius of Salamis during a visit to 
Jerusalem, a fierce quarrel broke out, which found Rufinus 
and Jerome ranged on differe nt sides ; and, though three 

1 In England of lato years it has been known to breed only in one 
locality, the name or situation of which it is not desirable to publish. 


years afterwards a formal reconciliation was brought about 
between Jerome and John through the intervention of 
third parties, the breach between Jerome and Rufinus re- 
mained unhealed. 

In the autumn of 397 Rufinus embarked for Rome, 
where, finding that the theological controversies of the East 
were exciting much interest and curiosity, he published a 
Latin translation of the Apology of Pamphilus for Origen, 
and also (398-399) a somewhat free rendering of the 
ircpt ap)(p>v of that author himself. In the preface to the 
latter work he had referred to Jerome as an admirer of 
Origen, and as having already translated some of his works ; 
this allusion proved very annoying to the subject of it, 
who was now exceedingly sensitive as to his reputation 
for orthodoxy, and the consequence was a bitter pamphlet 
war, very wonderful to the modem onlooker, who finds it 
difficult to see anything discreditable in the accusation 
against a Biblical scholar that he had once thought well of 
Origen, or in the countercharge against a translator that 
he had avowedly exercised editorial functions as well. 
Borne time during the pontificate of Anastasius (398-402) 
Rufinus was summoned from Aquileia to Rome to vindicate 
his orthodoxy, but he excused himself from personal 
attendance in a written Apologia pro fide sua ; the pope in 
his reply expressly condemned Origen, but leniently left 
the question of Rufinus’s orthodoxy to his own conscience. 
In 408 we find Rufinus at the monastery of Pinetum (in 
the Campagna f) ; thence ho was driven by the arrival of 
Alaric to Sicily, being accompanied by Melania in his 
flight. In Sicily ho was engaged in translating the 
Homilies of Origen when he died in 410. 

The original works of Rufinus aro — (1) 7)iJ Adulteratione 
Librorum Urigenis — an appendix to his translation of the Apology 
of Pamphilus, and intended to show that many of the features in 
Origeu'a teaching wliich were then held to be objoetionahle arise 
from interpolations and falsifications of the genuine text ; p2) 
De Iie7iedictionibm XII Patriaixharum Lihri — an ex]>osition 
of Gen. xlix. ; (3) Apologia a hiveciivarum in Uicronymuyn Libri 
II \ (4) Apologia pro Fide Sua ad A7uistasium Pontijicem; (5) 
Historia Eremitica — consisting of tlio lives of thirty-three monks 
of the Nitrian desert ; (G) Expositio SyrnbolL The Jlistorim 
Eccleamsticm Lihri XI of Rufinus consist partly of a free translation 
of Eusebius (10 books in 0) and partly of a continuation (bks. 
X. and xi.) down to the time of Theodosius the Great. Tl»o other 
translations of Rufinus are — (1) the Inatituta Mormdioruin and some 
of the HomilieH of Basil ; (2) the Apology of Pamphilus, referred to 
above ; (3) Ori gen’s Principia ; (4) Origen’s IIomilicH (Gcii. Kings, 
:also Cant, and Rom.) ; (5) Opuamla of Gregory of Nazianzus ; (G) 
the SenUniieR of Sixtus, an unknown Greek philosopher ; (7) the 
\SenteiU.im of Evagriiis ; (8J the Cletnentine EecognUio'os (tlie only 
form in which that work is now extant) j (9) the Canon PaschalU 
of Anatolius Alexandriiius. 

Vallarsi'H unconipletetl edition of Runmis (vol. I., fol., ViTona, 174.'i) contains 
th« J)e JienedicHonibtis, the ApologUs, the ExjH/sitio Symbol i, tlio Historia 
Eremiticat and tlie two original books of the Ilist. Evel. See alH«» Migne, Patrol. 
(vol. xxl. of the Latin aeries). For the trauslationa, see the various editions of 
Origen, Eusebius, &c, 

RUGBY, a market-town of Warwickshire, i.s finely 
situated on a table-laud rising from the southern bank of 
the Avon, at the junction of several railway lines, and 
near the Grand Junction Canal, 30 miles E.S.E. of 
Birmingham, and 20 S.S.W. of Leicester. Tt is a well- 
built town, with a large number of modern houses erected 
for private residences. It occupies a gravel site, is well 
drained, and has a good supply of w^ater. It owes its 
importance to the grammar school, built and endowed by 
Laurence Sheriff, a merchant grocer and servant to Queen 
Elizabeth, and a native of the neighbouring village of 
Brownsover. The endowment consisted of the parsonage of 
Brownsover, Sheriffs mansion house in Rugby, and one- 
thiid (8 acres) of his estate in Middlesex, near the Found- 
ling Hospital, London, which, being let on building lea.ses, 
gradually increased to about £5000 a year. The full 
endowment was obtained in 1653. I’he school originally 
stood opposite the parish church, and was removed to its 
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present site oa the south side of the town between 1740 
and 1750. In 1809 it was rebuilt from designs by Hake- 
will; the cha[>el, dedicated to St Lawrence, was ^ded in 
1820. At the tercentenary of the school in 18G7 subscrip- 
tions were set on foot for founding scholarships, building 
additional schoolrooms, rebuilding or enlarging the chapel, 
and other objects. The chapel was rebuilt and recon- 
secrated in 1872. A swimming bath was erected in 1876; 
the Temple observatory, containing a fine equatorial refrac- 
tor by Alvan Clark, was built in 1877, and the Temple read- 
ing room with the art museum in 1878. The workshops 
underneath the gymnasium were opened in 1880, and a new 
big school and class rooms were erected in 1885. Tliere 
are three major and four minor exhibitions for students to 
any university in the United Kingdom. From about 70 
in 1777 the numbers attending the school have increased 
to over 400. A great impulse was given to the progress 
of the school during the headmastership of Dr Arnold, 
1827-1842. The best known of Arnold's successors are 
Tait, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and Temple, 
the present bishop of London. The parish church of 
St Andrew’s is, with the exception of the tower and tlie 
north arcade in the nave, entirely modern, having been 
built from designs by Mr Butterfield at a cost of X22,000, 
and reconsecrated in 1879. The daughter church of the 
Holy Trinity, a handsome building by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
in close proximity to St Andrew's, was erected in 1853. 
St Mario’s Catholic Church is in the Early English 
style. A town-hall was erected in 1858, at a cost of 
JC7000. There arc a number of charities, including 
Laurence Sheriff’s almshouses (founded 1567), Elborow’s 
almshouses (1707), Miss Butlin’s almshouses (1851), and the 
liospital of St Cross, opened in 1 884, at a cost of jG20,000. 
A public recreation ground was provided by the local 
gov(5rnraent board in 1877. The towm has an import- 
ant cattle market. The population of the urban sanitary 
district (area 1617 acres) in 1871 was 8385, and in 1881 
it was 9891. 

Rugby wtts origiiiiilly a hamlet of tli(3 adjoining })arish of CHftoii- 
oti-DiiiiHMioro, uiid is soparately troate<l of as smdi in Doniewlay 
Book. KrnalduM do Bohoo (Krnald do Hois), lor<i of the manor of 
Clil'ton, seems to have c-rctitod the first <ha|>el in Rugby, in the 
reign of Stephen, about 1140. It was afterwards granted by him, 
with certain lands, to endow tlm abl>ey of St Mary, Leicester, 
which gr.au t was confirmed by liis successors and by royal charter 
of Henry II. In the sci’ond year of King John (1200) a suit took 
iljico between Henry do llokeby, h>rd of the manor of Rugby, and 
*aul, abbot of St Mary, Leicester, wliicli resulted in the former 
obtiiiniiig jioHsession of* the udvowson of Rugby, on condition of 
homage and service to the aljbot of Leicester. By virtue of this 
agreement the cha[)el was converted into a T>ari.sh church, and the 
vicaragi5 into a rectory. In lUf)0 Ral}di, Lord Stafford, became 
jkossessed of the manor and advowsoii of Rugby, and considerably 
cnliirged tbe ]>arish churtdi. Subsequent alterations, notably in 
1814 and 1831. left little of this structure remaining except the 
tow(?r and north arcaile in the nave. The advowsoii of Hugby is 
now the j>roperty of the earl of Craven ; and the late rector was 
wixlely known and honoured as “the poet pastor,” John Moultrie. 

HUGE, Arnold (1803-1880), German philosophical 
and political writer, was burn at Bergen, in the island oi 
Rligen, on the 13th September 1803. He studied at 
Haile, Jena, and Heidelberg, and became an enthusiastic 
adherent of the party which sought to create a free and 
united Germany. For his zeal in this cause ho had to 
8(>ond five years in the fortress of Kolberg, where he 
devoted himself to the study of classical writers, especially 
Plato and the Greek poets. On his release in 1830, he 
published StMU und die. Seinen, a tragedy, and a transla- 
tion of (Edipm in Colonus. Huge settled in Halle, where 
in 1838, in association with his friend Echtermayer, ho 
founded the Ilallesclie Jahrbiicher fiir d(mtscfi.e Ktimt und 
Wiseemchaft . In this periodical, which soon took a very 
high place, he discussed all the great questions which 
were then agitating the best minds in Europe, dealing 


with them from the point of view of the Hegelian philo* 
sophy, interpreted in the most liberal sense. The Jahr- 
bikher was detested by the orthodox party in Prussia ; but, 
as it was published in Leipsic, the ^itors fancied that it 
was beyond the reach of the Prussian Government^ In 
1840, however, soon after the accession of King Frederick 
William IV., they were ordered, on account of the name 
of the periodical, to have it printed in Halle, subject to the 
censorship there. Thereupon Huge went to Dresden, and 
the Jahrbiicher (with which Echtermayer was no longer 
connected) continued to appear in Leipsic, but with the 
title Deutsche JahrbucJier^ and without the names of the 
editors. It now became more liberal than ever, and in 
1843 was suppressed by the Saxon Government. In Paris 
Hugo tried to act with Karl Marx as co-editor of the 
DevischrFran&^sche Jahrbiicher^ but the two friends soon 
parted, Huge having little sympathy with Marx’s socialist 
theories. Hugo next associated himself with a publishing 
firm in Zurich, and when it was put down he attempted 
to establish a firm of his own in Leipsic, but his scheme 
was thwarted by the Saxon Government. In the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 Huge played a prominent part. 
H (5 organized the Extreme Left in the Frankfort parlinr 
ment, and for some time he lived in Berlin as the editor 
of the Reform^ in which he advocated the opinions of the 
Left in the Prussian National Assembly. The career of 
the Reforvi being cut short by the Prussian Government, 
Huge soon afterwards visited Paris, hoping to establish, 
through his friend Ledru-Roliin, some relations between 
German and French republicans; but in 1849 both 
Ledru-Hollin and Hugo had to take refuge in London. 
Here, in company with Mazzini and other advanced poli- 
ticians, they formed a “ Euro[)ean Democratic Committee.” 
From thisr committee Huge soon withdrew, and in 1850 
ho went to Brighton, wWe he supported himself by 
working both as a teacher in schools and as a writer. 
Ho took a paHsiDnate interest in tbe events of 1866 
and 1870, and as a publicist vigorously supported the 
cause of IVussia against Austria, and that of Germany 
against France. In his last years he received from the 
German Government a pension of 3000 marks. He died 
on the 3l8t December 1880. 

Rugo was a man of goiicrous sympathies and an able writer, but 
he did not produce- any work of enduring importance. In 1 846-48 
liis Qcsamindtc were*- published in ten volumes. After this 

time ho wrote, among other books, Unser System^ Itevolutions- 
novelUn^ JJu Loyo den llunutniis^mis, and Ave frilhercr Zdt (his 
laemoirK). Ho also wrote many poems, and sovcml dramas and 
romances, and traiislattid into Germnri various English works, in- 
cluding tlio Letters of Junras and Buckle’s History of Oimlization, 

HUGEN, the largest island belonging to Germany, is 
situated in the Baltic Sea, immediately opposite the town 
of Stralsuiid, 1 ^ miles off the north-west coast of 
Pomerania in Prussia, from which it is separated by the 
narrow Btrelsasund. Its shape is exceedingly irregular, 
and its coast line is broken by very numerous bays and 
peninsulas, sometimes of considerable size. The general 
name is applied by the native.s only to the roughly trian- 
gular main trunk of the island, while the larger peninsulas, 
the landward extremities of which taper to very narrow 
nocks of land, are considered to be as distinct from Hiigen 
as the various adjacent smaller islands which are also 
statistically included under the name. The chief penin- 
sulas are those of Jasmund and Wittow on the north, and 
Monchgut, at one time the property of the monastery of 
Eldena, on the south-east ; and the chief neighbouring 
islands are Unmanz and Hiddensoe, both off the north- 
west coast. The greatest length of Hugen from north to 
south is 32 miles ; its greatest breadth is 25 J miles ; and 
its area is 377 square miles. The surface gradually rises 
towards the west to Hugard (335 feet), the “eye of 
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B^geOy^’ near Bergen, but the highest point is the Hertha- 
barg (505 feet) in Jasmund. Erratic blocks are scattered 
throughout the island, and the roads are made with 
granite. Though much of Riigen is dat and sandy, the 
fine *beech-woods which cover great part of it and the 
northern coast scenery combine with the convenient sea- 
bathing offered by the various villages round the coast to 
attract large numbers of visitors annually. The most 
beautiful and attractive part of the island is the peninsula 
of Jasmund, which terminates to the north in the Stuben- 
kammer (from two Slavonic words meaning “ rock steps”), a 
sheer chalk clifi by the sea, the summit of which, known 
as the Konigsstuhl, is 420 feet above sea-level. The east 
of Jasmund is clothed with an extensive beech-wood called 
the Stubbenitz, in which lies the Burg or Hertha Lake. 
Connected with Jasmund only by the narrow isthmus of 
Schabe to the west is the peninsula of Wittow, the most 
fertile part of the island. At its north-west extremity 
rises the height of Arcona, with a lighthouse. 

The official capital of the island is Bergen (3662 
inhabitants), connected since 1883 with Stralsund by a 
railway and ferry. The other chief places are Qarz 
(2014), Sagard (1447), Gingst (1285), and Putbus 
(1752). The last is the old capital of a barony of the 
princes of Putbus. Sassnitz, Gohren, and Putbus are 
among the favourite bathing resorts. Schoritz was the 
birthplace of the patriot and poet, Arndt (1769-1860). 
Ecclesiastically, Eugen is divided into 27 parishes, in which 
the pastoral succession is said to be almost hereditary. 
The inhabitants are distinguished from those of the main- 
land by peculiarities of dialect, costume, and habits ; and 
even the various peninsulas differ from each other in these 
particulars. The peninsula of Monchgut has best preserved 
its peculiarities ; but there too primitive simplicity is yield- 
ing to the influence of the annual stream of summer 
visitora The inhabitants rear some cattle, and Eiigen has 
long been famous for its geese ; but the only really con- 
siderable industry is fishing, — the herring-fishery being 
especially important. Eiigen, with the neighbouring 
islands, forms a governmental department, with a popula- 
tion (1880) of 46,116. 

The original Germanic inhabitants of Riigen were dispossessed by 
Slavs ; and there are still various relics of the long reign of paganism 
that ensued. In the Stubbenitz and elsewhere Huns' or giants' 
graves (see p. 52, supra) are common ; and near the Hertha Lake 
are the ruins of an ancient edifice which some have sought (though 
j^rhaps erroneously) to identify with the shrine of the heathen 
deity Hertha or Nerthus, referred to by Tacitus. On Arcona in 
Wittow are the remains of an ancient fortress, enclosing a temple 
of the four>hcaded god Svantevit, which was destroyed in 1168 by 
the Danish king Waldemar I., when he made himself master of 
the island. From that date until 1326 Riigen was ruled by a suc- 
cession of native princes, at first under Danish supremacy ; and, 
after being for a century and a half the possession of a branch of 
the ruling family in Pomerania, it was finally united with that 
province m 1478, and passed with it into the possession of Sweden 
in 1648. With the rest of Western Pomerania Riigen has belonged 
to Prussia since 1815. 

EUHNKEN, David (1723-1798), one of the most 
illustrious scholars of the Netherlands, was of German 
origin, having been born in Pomerania in 1723. His 
parents had him educated for the church, but after a 
residence of two years at the university of Wittenberg, he 
determined to live the life of a scholar. His biographer 
(Wyttenbach) somewhat quaintly exhorts all studious 
youths who feel the inner call as Euhnken did to show 
the same boldness in crossing the wishes of their parents. 
At Wittenberg, Eubnken lived in close intimacy with the 
two most distinguished professors, Ritter and Berger, who 
fired his passion for things ancient, and guided his studies. 
To them he owed a thorough grounding in ancient history 
and Roman antiquities and literature ; and from them he 
learned what distinguished him among the scholars of his 
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time, a pure and at the same time a vivid Latin style. 
At Wittenberg, too, Ruhiiken derived valuable mental 
training from study in mathematics and Homan law. 
Probably nothing would have severed him from his sur- 
roundings there but a desire which daily grew upon him 
to explore the inmost recesses of Greek literature. Neither 
at Wittenberg nor at any other German university was 
Greek in that age seriously studied. It was taught in the 
main to students in divinity for the sake of the Greek 
Testament and the early fathers of the church, — taught as a 
necessary appendage to Hebrew and Syriac, and generally 
by the same professors. F. A Wolf is the real creator of 
Greek scholarship in modern Germany, and Personas gibe 
that *Hhe Germans in Greek are sadly to seek” was 
barbed with truth. It is significant of the state of 
Hellenic studies in Germany in 1743 that their leading 
exponents were Gesner and Ernesti. Euhnken was well 
advised by his friends at Wittenberg to seek the university 
of Leyden, where, stimulated by the influence of Bentley, 
the great scholar Tiberius Hemsterhuis had founded the 
only real school of Greek learning which had existed on 
the Continent since the days of Joseph Scaliger and Isaac 
Casaubon. 

Perhaps no two men of letters ever lived in closer 
friendship than Hemsterhuis and Kuhnkeu during the 
twenty-three years which fmssed from Ruhnken’s arrival 
in the Netherlands in 1743 to the death of Hemsterhuis 
in 1766. A few years made it clear that Euhnken and 
Valckenaer were the two pupils of the great master on 
whom his inheritance must devolve. As his reputation 
spread, many efforts were made to attract Euhnken back 
to Germany, but the air of freedom which he drew in the 
Netherlands was more to him than all the fiesh-pots his 
native land could offer. Indeed, after settling in Leyden, 
he only left the country once, when he spent a year in 
Paris, ransacking the public libraries (1755). For work 
achieved, this year of Euhnken may compare even with 
the famous year which Ritschl spent in Italy. In 1757 
Euhnken was appointed lecturer in Greek, to assist 
Hemsterhuis, and in 1761 he succeeded Oudendorp, with 
the title of “ordinary professor of history and eloquence,” 
but practically as Latin professor. This promotion drew 
on him the enmity of some native Netherlanders, who 
deemed themselves (not without some show of reason) to 
possess stronger claims for a chair of Latin. The only 
defence made by Euhnken was to publish works on Latin 
literature which eclipsed and silenced his rivals. In 1766 
Valckenaer succeeded Hemsterhuis in the Greek chair. 
The intimacy between the two colleagues was ouly broken 
by ValckenaeFs death in 1785, and stood without strain 
the test of common candidature for the office (an import- 
ant one at Leyden) of university librarian, in which 
Euhnken was successful. Euhnken’s later years were 
clouded by severe domestic misfortune, and by the poli- 
tical commotions which, after the outbreak of the war 
with England in 1780, troubled the Netherlands without 
ceasing, and threaten^ to extinguish the university of 
Leyden. The year of Eubnken ’s death was 1798. 

Personally, he was as far as possible removed from 
being a recluse or a pedant. He had a well-knit and 
even handsome frame, attractive manners (though some- 
times tinged with irony), and a nature simple and healthy, 
and open to impressions from all sides. Fond of society, 
he cared little to what rank his associates belonged, if 
they were genuine men in whom ho might find something 
to learn. His biograjiher even says of him in his early 
days that he knew how to sacrifice to the Sirens without 
proving traitor to the Muses. Life in the open air had a 
great attraction for him ; he was fond of sport, and would 
sometimes devote to it two or three days in the week. In 
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hia bearing towards other scholars Buhnken was generous 1 
and dignified, distributing literary aid with a free hand, 
and meeting onslaughts for the most part with a smile. It 
would be difficult to point out in the history of scholarship 
the name of another man who so thoroughly possessed the 
mvoir vivre. 

In the records of learning Ruhnken occupies an im- 
portant position. He forms a principal link in the chain 
which connects Bentley with the modem scholarship of 
the Continent. The spirit and the aims of Hemsterhuis, 
the great reviver of Continental learning, were committed 
to his trust, and were faithfully maintained. He greatly 
widened the circle of those who valued taste and precision 
in classical scholarship. He powerfully aided the eman- 
cipation of Greek studies from theology ; nor must it be 
forgotten that he first in modern times dared to think of 
rescuing Plato from the hands of the professed philo- 
sophers — men presumptuous enough to interpret the 
ancient sage with little or no knowledge of the language 
in which he wrote. 

Ruhnken*8 princi|)al works arc editions of (1) TiteiBUs's Lexicon qf 
PUUtmic Words f (2) Thalelaius and other Greek commentators 
on Roman law, (S) Rutilius Lupus and other grammarians, (4) 
Velleius Paterculus, (6) the works of Muretus. He also occupied 
himself much with the history of Greek literature, particularly the 
oratorical literature, with the Homeric hymns, tlie scholia on Plato, 
and the Greek and Roman grammarians and rhetoricians. A dis- 
covery famous in its time was tliat in the text of the work of 
Apsinos on rhetoric a largo piece of a work by Longinus was 
embedded. Recent views of the writings attributed to Longinus 
have lessened tlie interest of this discovery without lessoning its 
merit. The biography of Kuhn ken was written by his groat }»upil 
Wyttonhach, soon after his death. ( J. S. K. ) 

RUHRORT, a busy trading town in Prussia, is situated 
at the junction of the Ruhr and Rhine, in the midst of a 
productive coal district, 15 miles north of Diisseldorf. 
Iluhrort has the largest river harbour in Germany, with 
very extensive quays ; and most of the 1 J million tons of 
coal which are annually exported from the neighbourhood 
are despatched in the fleet of steam-tugs and barges which 
belong to the port. About one half of the coal goes to 
Holland, and the rest to towns on the upper Rhine. 
Grain and timber are also exported. In 1881 11,282 
craft, carrying 1,791,213 tons, left the harbour. The 
goods traffic between Ruhrort and Homberg on the 
opposite bank of the Rhine is carried on by large steam j 
ferry boats, in which the railway waggons are placed with 
the help of towers, 128 feet high, on each side of the river. 
The industries of the town include active shipbuilding, 
iron and tin working, and the making of cordage and 
machinery. The inhabitants numbered 1443 in 1816, and 
9130 in 1880. Ruhrort formerly belonged to Cleves : 
it received town rights in 1587. 

RULHlfeRE, or RulfiiLres, Claube Cabloman i>k 
(1735-1791), poet and historian, was born at Bondy in 
1735, and died at Paris in 1791. He was for a time 
a soldier, and served under Richelieu in Germany. But at 
twentyffive ho accompanied Breteuil to St Petersburg as 
secretary of legation. Here he actually saw the revolu- 
tion which seated Catherine II. on the throne, and thus 
obtained the facts of his best-known and best work, the 
short sketch called Anecdotes mr la Revolution de Russie 
m 1762. It was not published till after the empress’s 
death. The later years of Rulhi^re’s life were spent either 
in Paris, whore he held an appointment in the foreign 
office and went much into society, or else in travelling 
over Germany and Poland. The distracted affairs of this 
latter country gave him the subject of his longest work, 
Ifistoire de VAnarcMe de Pologne (1807), which was never 
finished, and which the |>atriotism of its latest editor, M. 
Ostrowski, has rather unjustifiably rebaptized Rhfolutions 
de Pologne. Rulhi^re was made an Academician in 1787, 
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Besides the historical works mentioned, he wrote one on 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1788). 

Rulhi^re as an historian has much merit of style and arrangemant, 
and the short sketch of the Russian revolution is justly ranked 
among the masterpieces of the kind in French. Of the ‘larger 
Poland CArlyle, as justly, complains that its allowance of fact is 
too small in proportion to its bulk. The author was also a fertile 
writer of vers de socUiii, short satires, epigrams, Ac., which show 
much point and polish, and he had a considerable reputation among 
the witty and ill-natured group also containing Cham fort, Rivarol, 
Champeenetz, Ac. On the other hand he has the credit of being 
long and disinterestedly assiduous in caring for J. J. Rousseau in 
his morose old ago, until Rousseau as usual ouarrelled with him. 

Rulhi6re‘s works were published by Anguis In 1819 (Paris, 6 vols. 8vo). The 
iftMstan Revolution may be found In the Cfief»-deeuvi*e Hietoriguei of the Collee* 
tlon Didot, end the Poland^ with title eltered m above, In the same Collection. 

RUM is a spirituous liquor, prepared from molasses, 
skimmings of the boiling house, and other saccharine bye- 
products, and the refuse juice of the cane-sugar manufac- 
ture. Its distillation, which is a simple process, may be 
conducted in connexion with any cane-sugar establish- 
ment, but the rum which comes to the American and 
European markets is chiefly the produce of the West 
India Islands and Guiana. The ordinary method of 
working in the West Indies is the following. A wash is 
prepared consisting of sugar skimmings 4 parts, lees of 
still or dunder 5 parts, and molasses 1 part, the quantity 
prepared being equal to the capacity of the still in use. 
Dunder consists of the residue of the still from previous 
distillations, and it takes the place of a ferment, besides 
which the acetic acid it contains, derived from the fer- 
menting wash of previous operations, has a favourable 
influence on the progress of attenuation. The wash pre- 
pared as above is placed in the fermenting vat, where, 
according to weather and other conditions, the fermenta- 
tion proceeds more or less briskly ; but usually a week or| 
ten days is the period required for attenuation, during 
which time the scum formed is removed from the surface 
of the vat twice daily. When sufficiently attenuated, the 
wash is run into the still, which is generally of a simple 
construction, and distilled off, the first product being 
“ low wines,’’ which on redistillation come over as “ high 
wines” or strong rum. When a Pontefex still is used, 
which contains two intermediate “retorts” between the 
still and the worm, a strong spirit is obtained at the first 
distillation. The charge of wash yields from 10 to 12 
j x>er cent, of rum, of an average strength of 25* over 
proof. Pure distilled rum is an entirely colourless liquid, 
but as imx)orted and sold it generally has a deep brown 
colour imj^arted by caramel or by storage in sherry casks. 
It has a j)eculiar aroma, derived principally from the pre- 
sence of a minute proportion of butyric ether. Hum varies 
very considerably in quality, the finest being known os 
Jamaica rum, whether it is the product of that island or 
not. An inferior quality of rum is known among the 
French as tafia ; and the lowest quality, into the wash for 
which debris of sugar cane enters, is called negro rum, and 
is mostly consumed by the coloured workers in the sugar 
houses and distilleries. The planters sometimes put rinds 
and slices of pine apple into the barrels in which rum is 
matured, to improve and add to its flavour, and occasion- 
ally anise and other flavouring ingredients are also used. 
The spirit prepared from molasses of beet-sugar factories 
cannot be classed with rum. The i)roduct has a highly 
disagreeable odour and taste, and it can only be rendered 
fit for consumption by repeated distillation and concentra- 
tion to a high degree of strength, whereby the spirit is 
rendered “silent,” or has only a faint rum flavour. In 
this condition it is used for mixing with strongly flavoured 
rum, and for the preparation of a fictitious rum, the 
flavour of which is due to “rum essence,” — a mixture of 
artificial ether, birch bark oil, and other substances. Cane- 
sugar molasses enters largely into the materials from which 
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AJtiLAOK Bpirit of Java and the Indian Archi- 

pelagOy ia prepared, but its flavour depends more on palm- 
tree tc^dy, which also is a constituent of the wash. The 
im{V>rts of rum into the United Kingdom and the home 
consumption have been decreasing for a number of years.^ 

RUMFORD, Count. See Thompson, Sir Benjamin. 

RtTMl. Mobammed b. Mohammed b. Husain albalkhi, 
better known as Mauldn^ JaUl-uddin Riimi, the greatest 
Sdfic poet of Persia, was born on the 30th of September 
1207 ^604 A«H. 6th of Rabf I.) at Balkh, in Khor&sdn, 
where his family had resided from time immemorial, rich 
in property and public renown. He claimed descent from 
the caliph Abdbekr, and from the Khwdrism sh4h Sultdn 
‘A14-udcun b. Tukush (1199-1220), whose only daughter, 
Maliksri-Jahdn, had been married to Jal41-uddln’s grand- 
father. Her son, Mohammed, commonly called Bah&- 
uddin Walad, was a famous doctor of Balkh, who, to escape 
the jealousy with which the sultan viewed his influence, 
emigrated to Asia Minor in 1212. Young Jal^l-uddin 
was only flve years old at that time, but the signs of his 
future greatness in spiritual matters began already to mani- 
fest themselves in precocious knowle^e and in ecstasies 
and visions. After residing for some time at Malatiyah 
and afterwards at Erzinjdn in Armenia, Bahi'uddin was 
called to Ldrindah in Asia Minor, as principal of the local 
college, and there young Jal4l-uddin, who had meanwhile 
grown under the careful tuition of his father in wisdom and 
holiness, attained his maturity, and married in 1226 Jauhar 
Kh4tdn, the daughter of L^ld Sharaf-uddin of Samarkand. 
Finally, Bah4-uddin was invited to Iconium by *Al4-uddin 
Kaikubdd (1219-1236), the sultdn of Asia Minor, or, as it is 
commonly called in the East, Rdm, — whence JaUl-uddin’s 
surname (takhallus) Ki\ml, 

After Bah4-uddin*s death in 1231, Jaldl-uddin went to 
Aleppo and Damascus for a short time to study, but, as 
the mere positive sciences in which he had been particu- 
larly trained failed to satisfy him, on his return to Iconium, 
where he became by and by professor of four separate 
colleges, he took for nine years as his spiritual guide 
Sayyid Burhdn-uddin Husain! of Tirmidh, one of his 
father^s disciples, and later on the wandering Siifi Shams- 
uddin of Tabriz, who arrived in Iconium on the 29th of 
November 1244, and soon acquired the most powerful 
influence over Jaldl-uddin, who even adopted his name 
as takhallus in his ghazals or mystic odes. Shams- 
uddln's rather aggressive character, however, roused the 
indignation of the people of Iconium against him, and 
during a riot in which Jaldl-uddln’s eldest son, *Ald-uddln, 
was killed, he was arrested and probably executed ; at 
least he was no more seen. This fate of his teacher and 
friend, together with the untimely death of his son, threw 
Jaldl-uddin into deep melancholy, and in remembrance of 
these victims of popular wrath he founded the order of 
the Maulawl or (in Turkish pronunciation) Mewlewl der- 
vishes, famous for their piety as well as for their peculiar 
garb of mourning, their music and their mystic dance 
(isamd), which is the outward representation of the circling 
movement of the spheres, and the inward symbol of the 
circling movement of the soul caused by the vibrations of 

^ Rum Shrub ia a kind of liqueur, or cold punch, the basis of which is 
rum, lemon Juice, and sugar. It is prepared by adding to 34 gallons 
of proof rum 2 oz. of the essential oil of orange and an equal quantity 
of essential oil of lemon dissolved in one quart of spirit, and 800 lb of 
refined sugar dissolved in 20 gallons of water. This combination is 
thoroughly mixed together, after which there is added sufficient orange 
juice or solution of tartaric acid to produce a slight pleasant acidity. 
After agitating the mixture again for some time, 20 gallons of water 
are added, bringing the quantity up to 100 gallons, and the agitation of 
the whole is continued for half an hour. In about a fortnight’s time 
the shrub should be brilliant and ready for bottling. Other flavouring 
ingredients are occasionally added, and the compound may be varied 
according to taste. 
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a Sflff 8 ferveut love to God. The establishment of this 
order, which still possesses numerous cloisters throughout 
the Turkish empire, and the leadership of which has been 
kept in Jaldl-uddin’s family in Iconium uninterruptedly for 
the last six hundred years, gave a new stimulus both to 
the zeal and energy and the poetical inspiration of the 
great shaikh. Most of his matchless odes, in which he 
soars on the wings of a genuine enthusiasm, high over 
earth and heaven up to the throne of Almighty God, were 
composed in honour of the Maulawl dervishes, and even his 
opm magnum^ the Mathnawi or, as it is usually called, The 
Spiritttal McAhnmvi (mathnawl-i-ma'nawl), a production of 
the highest poetical and religious intuition in six books or 
daftars, with 30,000 to 40,000 double-rhymed verses, can 
be traced to the same source. The idea of this immense 
collection of ethical and moral precepts, interwoven with 
numerous anecdotes and comments on verses of the Kor&n 
and sayings of the Prophet, which the Eastern world reveres 
as the greatest devotional work, the study of which secures 
eternal bliss, was first suggested to the poet by his favourite 
disciple Hasan, better known as Husdm-uddin, who became 
in 1258 JalAl-uddfn’s chief assistant. He had frequently 
observed that the members of the Maulaw! fraternity read 
with great delight the mystic mathnawfa of Sand’! and 
Farid-uddln ‘Attdr, and induced his master to compose a 
similar poem on a larger scale. Jaldl-uddin readily fell in 
with this suggestion and dictated to him, with a short 
interruption, the whole work during the remaining years 
of his life. Boon after the completion of this masterpiece 
Jaldl-uddin died on the 17th of December 1273 (672 a.h. 
6th of Jutnddd II.), worshipped as a saint by high and low 
His first successor in the rectorship of the Maulawl 
fraternity was Husdm-uddln himself, after whoso death in 
1284 Jaldl-uddfn’s younger and only surviving son. Shaikh 
Bahdudd-in Ahmed, commonly called Sultdu Walad, and 
favourably known as author of the mystical mathnawi, 
Rahdbndrnay or the Book of the Guitar (died 1312), was 
duly installed as grand-master of the order. 

Jaldl'iuldln’s life is fully described in Shams-uddfn Ahmed 
Maudkih-uVdrifln (written between 718 and 754 a. Ii.), the 
most important portions of which have boon translated by J. W. 
Redliouse in the preface to his English metrical version of TJie 
Mesnevi, Book the First (London, 1881 ; Trubnor's Oriental series). 
Complete editions have been jirinted in Bombay, Lucknow, 
Tabriz, Constantinople, and in Bulak (with a Turkish transla- 
tion, 1268 A.H. ), at the end of which a seventh daftar is added, 
the genuineness of which is refuted by a remark of Jalal-uddln 
himself in one of the Bodleian copies of the poem, Ouseley, 294 
(f. 328a sq,). The revised edition by *Ahd-ulfatif (made between 
1024 and 1032 A.H.) is still unpublished, but the same author’s 
commentary on the Mathimwi^ LaUlCif-ulmamLwi^ and his glossary, 
LatdHf-allughdtf have been lithographed in Cawnpore (1876) and 
Lucknow (1877) respectively, the latter under the title Farhang- 
i-maihiiawi. For the other numerous commentaries and for further 
biographical and literary particulars of Jalal-uddin see Kiou’s Cat. 
of the Persian MSS. of the Brit. Mm. , vol. ii. p. 684 aq. ; A. 
Sprongor’s Ovdh Cat. , p. 489 ; Sir Gore Ouseley, Notices of Persian 
Foots, p. 112 aq.; and Ii. Etho, in Morgenldndische Stiidien^ Leii)sic, 
1870, p. 95 sq. Select poems from Jaldl-uddin's diwun (often 
styled Blwdn-i-Shavis-i- Tabriz) have been translated in Gei*man 
verse by V. von Kosenzw^cig, Vienna, 1838. (U. E.) 

RUMINANTS. See Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 431. 

RUMKER, Carl Ludwig Christian (1788-1862), 
German astronomer, was born in Mecklenburg on May 28, 
1788. He served in the British navy for some years until 
1817 ; in 1821 he went to New South Wales as astronomer 
at the observatory built at Parramatta by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (see Observatory, vol. xvii. p. 716). Ho re- 
turned to Europe in 1831, and took charge of the school 
of navigation at Hamburg and the observatory attached 
to it. His principal work is a Catalogue of 12,000 fixed 
stars from meridian observations made at Hamburg, 
published in 1843. In 1857 he retired and went to reside 
in Lisbon, where he died on December 21. 1862. 
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RUNOIMAN, Albxandbb (1736-1786), historical 
painter, was born in Edinburgh in 1736. He studied at 
the Foulis’s Academy, Glasgow, and at the age of thirty 
proceeded to Rome where he spent five years. It was at 
this time that he became acquainted with Fuseli, a kindred 
spirit, between whose productions and those of Kunciman 
there is a marked similarity. The painter’s earliest efforts 
had been in landscape; ** other artists,*’ it was said of 
him, talked meat and drink, but he talked landscape.” 
He soon, however, turned to historical and imaginative 
subjects, exhibiting his Nausicaa at Play with her 
Maidens in 1767 at the Free Society of British Artists, 
Edinburgh. On his return from Italy, after a brief 
residence in London, where in 1772 he exhibited in the 
Royal Academy, he settled in Edinburgh, and was appointed 
master of the Trustees’ Academy. He was patronized by 
Sir James Clerk, whose hall at Penicuik House he decorated 
with a series of subjects from Ossian. He also executed 
various religious paintings and an altarpiece in the 
Cowgate Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, and easel pictures 
of Cymon and Iphigenia, Sigismunda Weeping over the 
Heart of Tancred, and Agrippina Landing with the Ashes 
of Germanicus. He died in Edinburgh on October 4, 
1785. His works, while they show high intention and 
considerable imagination, are frequently defective in form 
and extravagant in gesture. 

RUNCIMAN, John (1744-1766), historical painter, a 
younger brother of the above, accompanied him to Rome, 
and died at Naples in 1766. He was an artist of great 
promise. His Flight into Egypt, in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, is remarkable for the precision of its execution 
and the mellow richness of its colouring. 

RUNCORN, a market-town and seaport of Cheshire, is 
pleasantly situated on the south side of the Mersey and 
near the terminus in that river of the Bridgewater, the 
Mersey and Irwell, and the Trent and Mersey Canals, 15 
miles S.E. of Liverpool and 15 N.E. of Chester. The 
Mersey, which here contracts to 400 yards at high water, 
is crossed by a wrought-iron railway bridge 1500 feet in 
length. The modern prosperity of the town dates from 
the completion in 1773 of the Bridgewater Canal, which 
here descends into the Mersey by a succession of locks. 
The town was made an independent landing port in 1B47, 
and within recent years large additions have been made 
to the docks and warehouses. The town possesses shij)- 
building yards, iron foundries, rope works, tanneries, and 
soap and alkali works. The population of the urban sani- 
tary district (area 1490 acres) in 1871 was 12,443, and in 
1881 it was 16,126. 

Owing to the Mersey being here fordable at low water, the place 
was in early times of ooiisiderable militaiw importance. Ou a rock 
which formerly jutted some distance farther into the Mersey 
Ethelfleda erected a castle in 916, but of the building there are 
now no remains. She is also said to have founded a town, but 
probably it soon afterwards fell into decay, as it is not noticed in 
Domesday. The ferry is noticed in a charter in the 12th century. 

RUNE. See Alphabet, voL i. pp. 607, 612, and 
Scandinavian IuAnghagbs. 

RUNEBERG, Johan Ludwig (1804-1877), Swedish 
poet, was born at Jakobstad, in Finland, on the 5th of 
February 1804. Brought up by an uncle at Ule&borg, he 
entered the university of Abo in the autumn term of 1822, 
and in 1826 began to contribute verses to the local news- 
papers. In the spring of 1827 he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy, and shared in the calamity which, in 
September of the same year, destroyed the city and uni- 
versity of Abo with fire. Runeberg accepted a tutorship 
at Soarijarvi, in the interior of Finland, where he remained 
for three years, studying hard and writing actively. The 
university had been removed after the great fire to Hel- 
singfors, and in 1830 the young poet returned thither, as 
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I amanuensis to the council of the university. In the same 
I year he published his first volume of DUcter (Poems), and a 
collection of Servian folksongs translated into Swedish. 

I In 1831 his verse romance Orajven i Perrho (The Gj^ve 
in Ferrhp) received the small gold medal of the Swedish 
I Academy, and the poet married the daughter of Dr Teng- 
I Strom, archbishop of Finland. For a tractate on the Medea 
of Euripides he was in the same year appointed university 
lecturer on Roman literature. In 1832 he leaped at one 
bound to the foremost place among Swedish poets with 
his beautiful little epic ElgekyUame (The Elk-Hunters) ; 
and in 1833 he published a second collection of lyrical 
poems. Hifl comedy Friaren fran Landet (The Country 
Lover) was not a success in 1834. He returned to more 
characteristic fields in 1836, when he published the 
charming idyl in hexameters called Hanna, In 1837 
Runeberg accepted the chair of Latin at Borgfi College, 
and resided in that little town for the rest of his life. 

From Borgfi he continued to pour forth volumes of 
verse, and he was now recognized in his remote Finland 
retirement as second only to Tegn4r among the poets of 
Sweden. In 1841 he published Nadeechda^ a romance of 
Russian life, and JulqyMUn (Christmas Eve), an idyl. 
The third volume of his lyrical pieces bears the date 1843, 
and the noble cycle of unrhymed verse romances called 
Rung Fjalar was published in 1844. Finally, in 1848, 
he achieved a great popular success by his splendid series 
of poems about the war of independence in 1808, a series 
which bears the name of Fdnrik 8ihU Sdgner (Ensign 
Steel’s Stories) ; a second series of these appeared in 
1860. From 1847 to 1850 the poet was rector of Borg& 
College, a post which he laid down to take the only 
I journfey out of Finland which he ever accomplished, a visit 
to Sweden in 1861. His later writings may be briefly 
mentioned. In 1853 he collected his prose essays into a 
volume entitled Sm&rre Berdtteher. In the same year he 
was mode president of a committee for the preparation of 
a national Psalter, which issued, in 1857, a Psalm-Book 
largely contributed by Runeberg for public use. He once 
more attempted comedy in his Kan ej (Can’t) in 1862, 
and tragedy, with infinitely more success, in his stately 
Kwngame pa Salamu (The Kings at Salamis) in 1863. 
He collected his writings in six volumes in 1873-74. 
Runeberg died at Borgfi on the 6th of May 1877. 

The poems of Runeberc show the influence of the Greeks and of 
Goethe upon his mind ; but he possesses a great originality. In 
an ago of conventionality he was boldly realistic, yet never to the 
sacrifice of artistic beauty. Less known to the rest of Europe 
than Togn^r, he yet is now generally considered to excel him as a 
poet, and to mark the highest attainment liitherto reached by 
imaginative literature in Sweden. 

The life of Johan Lndvlg Runeberg hat not yot been written In detail, although 
It it taid to be In prepamion. The fullett account of hit life and workt It that 
which fomtt the inti'odurtlon to the 8amlad« /Skrifter of 1878. It wat written 
by Prof. Nyblom. A minute critloltm of Runeberg’t principal poetnt, with 
trantlailont. oconplet pp. 98-188 of Gotte’t i^udie$ in the lAteraturi of Norihem 
Europe^ 1879. A telection of hit lyrical placet wat publlthed in an English 
irantlatlon by Mettrt Htgoutson and Palmer In 1878. 

RUNNING. lu this mode of progression the step is 
lighter and gait more rapid than in walking, from which 
it differs in consisting of a succession of springs from toe 
to toe, instead of a series of steps from toe to heel. As 
an athletic exercise, it has been in vogue from the earliest 
times, and the simple foot race, Spo/xos, run straight from 
starting point to goal, was a game of the Greek x>ent- 
athlon. It was diversified with the 8iavXoSpdfio«, in which 
a distance mark was rounded and the starting and winning 
points were the same, and also by the Spofjuo^ hirkn-uw^ 
which might be compared to the modern heavy marching 
order race. In ancient Italy running was practised in 
circus exhibitions, as described by Virgil (jEn, v. 286 sq.). 
In modern times it has been developed almost into a science 
by the Anglo-Saxon race in Great Britain and North 
America, till the distances recently covered appear almost 
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faboloos compared with the performances up to the end 
of the first half of the century. In all kinds of run- 
ning the entire weight of the body is thrown on the toes, 
from which light strides are taken with all possible free- 
dom* of action from the hips. At starting the feet are 
placed about a foot apart, the body being inclined slightly 
forward, with the weight of it on the right or hindermost 
foot A bent double position with the feet wide apart is 
on no account advisable. The start cannot be made too 
quickly on the signal being given. Two or three short steps 
are taken to get fairly into stride, after which the runner 
should look straight before him, set his eyes steadfastly on 
the goal, and run towards it at his longest and quickest 
stride, care being taken not to swerve or get out of stride. 

Running is usually thus classified: — (1) sprinting includes all 
distances up to 400 yards ; (2) medium distances range from one 
quarter to three quarters of a mile ; (3) long distances are those 
of one mile and u{>wards. The first-named is the most ^K>pular, 
and is much practised in the north of England, especially at 
Sheffield, which may be termed the home of sprint running. It is 
less fatiguing than long distances and requires less arduous training, 
while strength to a certain extent replaces wind. A great point lu 
sprinting is to obtain a good start, for which purpose incessant 
practice is required. A first-class sprinter when at full speed vrill 
clear from 8 to 9 feet in each stride, and his toes leave the ground 
with inconceivable rapidity. When in good condition he will run 
100 yards at top speed in one breath, and probably 150 yards with- 
out drawing a second one. The quickest authenticated times in 
wliich short distances have been run on perfectly level ground 
are as follows : — 120 yards, llj sec. ; 150 yards, 15 sec. ; 200 yards, 
19A sec. ; 300 yards, 30 sec.; and 400 yards, 43{ sec. 

Of medium distances the quarter mile race is by far the most 
difficult to run, as a combination of siteed and endurance is requi- 
site. In fact a runner should be able to sprint the whole way. Six 
hundred yards and half a mile are the other chief distances in this 
class of running. The strlvle is slower than in sprinting, and a 
man cannot maintain the same speed throughout as is possible up 
to 800 yards. The best authenticated times are — quarter mile, 
48^ sec. ; 600 yards, 1 min. Ilf » lialf mile, 1 min. 68^ sec.; 
1000 yards, 2 min. 18 sec. ; three quarter mile, 8 mill. 7 sec. 

Ligiit wiry men are best fitted for long-distance ruuuiug, where 
stamina and wind are more useful than speed. The strides must 
be long and light. After some miles a runner is unable to keep 
the w^ght of the body on liis toes any longer owing to fatigue, 
puts his heels down, and runs fiat-footed. Tlie times accomplished 
of late years by long-distance runners are most remarkable. Those 
for the chief distances are as follows : — 1 mile, 4 min. 16^^ sec. ; 
2 miles, 9 min. 11^ see. ; 8 miles, 14 mill. 36 sec. ; 4 miles, 19 
min. 86 sec. ; 5 miles, 24 min. 40 sec. ; 10 miles, 51 min. 6| sec. ; 
20 miles, 1 h. 56 min. 88 sec.; 30 miles, 3 h. 15 min. 9 sec.; 
40 miles, 4 h. 84 min. 27 sec. ; 50 miles, 6 h. 8 min. ; 100 miles, 
13 h. 26 min. 80 sec. ; 200 miles, 36 h. 9 min. 28 sec. ; 800 miles, 
58 h. 17 min. 6 sec. ; 400 miles, 85 h. 52 min.; 500 miles, 109 h. 
18 min. 20 sec. ; 600 miles, 137 h. 25 min. 10 sec. ; 610 miles, 140 h. 
84 min. 10 sec. 

Nearly all running contests now take place on prepared cinder 
paths, which from their springiness assist speed considerably. A 
runner’s dress should be as light as possible, and consist merely of 
a thin jersey, a i>air of drawers covering the waist and loins and 
extending downwards to the top of the knee caps, and heelless run- 
ning shoes with a few short spile es in the soles just under the tread 
of the foot. The spikes are longer for sprinting. Chamois leather 
socks for the toes and ball of the foot may bo added, since they 
diminish concussion as each foot reaches the ground. Since the 
introduction of Atuletio Spokts (see vol. iii. p. 12) into England 
and America commenced in 1860 the popularity of amateur ruii- 
iiiiig races has vastly increased. These contests are governed by 
the rules of the Amateur Athletic Association. At Sheffield a 
code of rules has been drawn up for the regulation of the more 
important professional handicaps. 

BUPERT (Hbodbbrt), St, a kinsman of the Merovingian 
house, and bishop of Worms, was invited (696) to Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon) by Theodo of Bavaria, but finally settled 
in Salzburg, the bishopric of which was his foundation. 
Ho is regarded as the apostle of the Bavarians, not that 
the land was up to that time altogether heathen, but 
because of his services in the promotion and consolidation 
of its Christianity. 

The Oesta Sancti Hrodherti Confesaoria have been printed in the 
Arehvofiir Oeaterreich, Otachichiat 1882, from a lOth-century MS. 
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RUPERT (1619-1682), prince of Bavaria, the third 
son of Fr^erick V., elector palatine and king of Bohemia, 
and of Elizabeth, sister of Charles I, of England, was born 
at Prague on December 18, 1619. In 1630 he was placed 
at the university of Leyden, where bo showed particular 
readiness in languages and in military discipline. In 1633 
he was with the prince of Orange at the siege of Rhyn- 
berg, and served against the Spaniards as a volunteer in 
the prince’s life-guard. In December 1635 ho was at the 
English court, and was named as leader of the proposed 
expedition to Madagascar. In 1636 he visited Oxford, 
when he was made master of arts. Returning to The 
Hague in 1638, he made the first display of his reckless 
bravery at the siege of Breda, and shortly afterwards was 
taken prisoner by the Austrians in the battle before 
Lemgo. For three years he was confined at Linz, where 
ho withstood the endeavours made to induce him to 
change his religion and to take service with the emperor. 
Upon his release in 1642 ho returned to The Hague, and 
from thence wont to Dover, but, the Civil War not having 
yet begun, be returned immediately to Holland. Charles 
now named Rupert general of the horse, and he jolued 
the king at Leicester in August 1642, being present at 
the raising of the standard at Nottingham. Ho was also 
made a knight of the Garter. It is particularly to be 
noticed that he brought with him several military inven- 
tions, and, especially, introduced the “ German discipline ” 
in Ills cavalry operations. Ho at once displayed the most 
astonishing activity, fought his first action with success at 
Worcester in September, and was at Edgehill on October 
23. At Aylesbury and Windsor, on the march to 
London, he received severe checks, but^ after desperate 
fighting took Brentford. In 1643 ho captured Ciren- 
cester, but failed before Gloucester, and in February 
issued his declaration denying the various charges of 
inhumanity which had been brought against him. At the 
end of March he set out from Oxford to join the queen at 
York, took Birmingham, and, after a desperate resistance,. 
Lichfield, but was there suddenly recalled to the court at 
Oxford to meet Essex’s expected attack. Chalgrove fight, 
at which during one of his incessant raids he met Hampden, 
was fought on June 18. On July 11 he joined the queen 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and escorted her to the king at 
Edgehill. He then began the siege of Bristol, which ho 
took on July 26, and he took part in the futile attempt 
on Gloucester, where he failed to repulse Essex’s relieving 
force. In the skirmish previous to the first battle of 
Newbury he checked the enemy’s advance, and in the 
battle itself displayed desperate courage, following up the 
day’s work by a night attack on the retiring army. In 
the beginning of 1644 he was rewarded by being made 
earl of Holderness, duke of Cumberland, and president 
of Wales. In February he was at Shrewsbury, from 
whence he administered the afiairs of Wales ; in March 
he went to relieve Newark, and was back at Shrewsbury 
by the end of the month. He then marched north, 
relieving Lathom and taking Bolton, and finally relieving 
York in July. At Marston Moor he charged and routed 
the Scots, but was in turn completely beaten by Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. He escaped to York, and thence to 
Richmond, and finally by great skill reached Shrewsbury 
on July 20. On November 21 he was repulsed at Abing- 
don, and on 23d he entered Oxford with Charles. He had 
meanwhile been made generalissimo of the armies and 
master of the horse. Against him, however, was a largo 
party of courtiers, with Digby at their head. The in- 
fluence of the queen, too, was uniformly exerted against 
him. In May 1645 ho took Newark by storm. His 
advice to march northwards was overruled, and on June 
14 the experiences of Marston Moor were repeated at 
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Naseby. Bupert fled to Brietol, whence he counselled the | 
king to come to terms with the parliament. In his con- { 
duct of the defence of the town, this boldest attaquer in | 
the world for personal courage” showed how much he | 
** wanted the patience and seasoned head to consult and i 
advise for defence ” (Pepys). His surrender of the town ! 
after only a three weeks’ siege, though he had promised | 
Charles to keep it four months, caused his disgrace with 
the king, who revoked all his commissions by an order 
dated September 1 4, and in a cold letter ordered him to 
seek his subsistence beyond seas, for which purpose a pass i 
was sent him. Rupert, however, broke through the enemy, ! 
reached the king at Oxford, and was there reconciled to * 
him. He challenged an investigation of his conduct, and 
was triumphantly acquitted by the council of war. He 
appears, too, to have remonstrated personally with Charles 
in terms of indecent violence. He then applied to the 
parliament for a pass. This, however, was oflered only on 
unacceptable conditions. On June 24 Rupert was taken 
prisoner by Fairfax at Oxford, and on July 5, at the 
demand of the parliament, sailed from Dover for France. 
Ho was immediately made a marshal in the French 
service, with the command of the English there. He 
received a wound in the head at Armenti^ires during 1647. 
The greater part of the English fleet having adhered to 
Charles, and having sailed to Holland, Rupert went with 
the prince of Wales to The Hague, where the charge of it 
was put into his hand. He immediately set out in 
January 1649 upon an expedition of organized piracy. 
In February, after [lassing without molestation through 
the Parliamentary ships, he was at Kinsale, of which he 
took the fort. He relieved John Grenville at the Scilly 
Isles, and practically crippled the English trade. 
Attacked by Blake, he sailed to Portugal, and was received 
with kindness by the king ; Blake, however, blockaded 
him in the Tagus, and demanded his surrender. Rupert 
broke through the blockade and sailed to the Mediter- 
ranean, landing at Barbary, and refitting at Toulon ; thence 
he proceeded to Madeira, the Canaries (in 1652), the 
Azores, Cape de Vord, and the West Indies, sweeping the 
ocean between the latter places for a considerable time. 
Finding it impossible, however, to escape the indefatigable 
pursuit of Blake, he returned to France in 1653. He was 
now invited to Paris by Louis XIV., who made him master 
of the horse ; ho had also an offer from the emperor to 
command his forces. Ho travelled for some while, and 
was again in Paris in 1655. His movements, however, at 
this time are very uncertain, but he appears to have 
devoted his enforced leisure to engraving, chemistry, the 
perfection of gunpowder, and other arts, especially those j 
of military science. Whether he was the actual discoverer 
of mezzotinto engraving, in which he was skilful, is un- I 
certain, but this seems probable. 

At the end of September 1660 Rupert returned to 
England; he was abroad during 1661, was placed on the 
privy council in April 1662, and in October was one of the 
commissioners for Tangiers ; in December he became a 
member of the Royal Society. In August 1664 he was 
appointed to command the Guinea fleet against the Dutch, 
and sot sail in October. On June 5, 1665, he gained < 
with Monk a great victory over the Dutch, and on his | 
return liad his portrait painted by Lely along with the | 
other admirals present at the battle. He again put to i 
sea in May 1666, to hinder the junction of the Dutch and i 
French, and returned in the beginning of June after a ; 
heavy defeat, his shi[> having. stuck on the Galloper Sands ; 
during the fight. He was obliged to justify himself | 
before the council. In January 1667 he was very ill, but j 
recovered after the oj>eration of trepanning. At this time , 
he is mentioned as one of the best tennis players in the i 


nation. On October 22, 1667, he received with Monk 
the thanks of the House of Commons for his exeitions 
against the Dutch at Chatham, and he was again at 
sea in April 1668. He was always staunch in his Pro- 
testant principles, and was carefully kept in ignoran/i^e of 
Charles’s Cathie plot in 1670. In August of that year 
he was constable of Windsor, and busied himself with the 
fltting up of the Round Tower, a turret of which he 
converted into a workshop. He shared in the prevail- 
ing immorality of the time, his favourite mistress being 
the celebrated actress, Mrs Hughes. In 1673 he was 
appointed lord high admiral, and fought two battles with 
the Dutch Fleet on May 28 and August 1 1, but could do 
little through the backwardness of the French in coming 
to his assistance. This appears to have so annoyed him 
that he henceforward eagerly helped the anti-French party. 
He was an active member of the Board of Trade, and 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Till his death, 
on November 29, 1682, he lived in complete retirement at 
Windsor. (o. a.) 

RUPERT’S LAND. See Hudson’s Bay Company and 
North-West Territory. 

RUPTURE. See Hernia. 

RUSH. Under the name of rush or rushes, the stalks 
or fistular stem-like leaves of several plants have minor 
industrial applications. The common rushes (species ol 
JuncTM) are used in many parts of the world for chair- 
bottoms, mats, and basket work, and the pith they 
contain serves as wicks in open oil-lamps and for tallow- 
candles, — whence rushlight. The bulrush, Typha elephant 
tina^ is used in Sindh for mats and baskets. Under the 
name of rushes, species of Sdrpm and other Cyperacem are 
used for chair-bottoms, mats, and thatch. The elegant 
rush mats of Madras are made from Pa/>ynw 
The sweet rush, yielding essential oil, is Andropogon 
Sdujenanthmy known also as lemon grass. Large quantities 
of the “ horse tail,” Equisetum hiemaley are used under the 
name of the Dutch or scouring rush, for scouring metal 
and other hard surfaces on account of the large proportion 
of silica the plant contains. 

RUSH, Benjamin (1745-1813), the Sydenham of 
America, was born near Bristol (12 miles from Phila- 
delphia), on a homestead founded by his grandfather, 
who had followed Penn from England in 1683, being of 
the Quaker i)ersuasion, and a gunsmith by trade. After 
a careful education at school and college, and an appren- 
ticeship of six years with a doctor in Philadelphia, Kush 
went for two years to Edinburgh, where he attached 
himself chiefly to Cullen. He took his M.D. degree 
there in 1768, spent a year more in the hospitals of 
London and Paris, and began practice in Philadelphia at 
the age of twenty-four, undertaking at the same time 
the chemistry class at the new medical school. He at 
once became a leading spirit in the political and social 
movements of the day. Ho was a friend of Franklin’s, 
a member of Congress for the State of Pennsylvania in 
1776, and one of those who signed the Declaration of 
Independence the same year. He had already written on 
the Tost Laws, “Sermons to the Rich,” and on Negro 
Slavery, having taken up the last-named subject at the 
instance of Anthony Benezet, whose Historical Account of 
Guinea was the inspiration of Clarkson’s celebrated college 
essay twelve years after. In 1774 he started along with 
James Pemberton the first anti-slavery society in America, 
and was its secretary for many years. When the political 
crisis ended in 1787 with the convention for drawing up 
a federal constitution, of which he was a member, he ' 
retired from public life, and gave himself up wholly to 
medical practice. In 1789 he exchanged his chemistry 
lectureship for that of the theory and practice of physic ; 
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and wbea the medicftl college^ which he had helped to 
foau^ wee afaeorbed by the tmiversity of Pennsylvania in 
1791 he became professor of the institutes of medicine 
and of clinical practice, succeeding in 1805 to the chair of 
the theory and practice of physic. He was the central 
figure in the medical world of Philadelphia, as Cullen was 
at Edinburgh and Boerhaave at Leyden. Much of his 
influence and success was due to his method and regularity 
of life on the Franklin model. During the thirty years 
that he attended the Pennsylvania Hospital as physician, 
he is said to have never missed his daily visit and never to 
have been more than ten minutes late. Notwithstanding 
a weak chest, which troubled him the greater part of his 
life, he got through an enormous amount of work, literary 
and other ; he was a systematic early riser, and his leisure 
at the end of the day was spent in reading poetiy, history, 
the moral sciences, and the like, with his pen always in his 
hand. His temperament was of the gentle sort, and his 
conversation and correspondence abounding in ideas. It 
is stated by his friend Dr Hosack of New York, that Rush 
was successively a Quaker, an Anabaptist, a Presbyterian, 
and an Anglican. He gained great credit when the 
yellow fever devastated Philadelphia, in 1793, by his 
assiduity in visiting the sick (as many as one hundred and 
twenty in a day), and by his bold and apparently success- 
ful treatment of the disease by bloodletting. When he 
began to prosper in practice, he gave a seventh jjart of 
his income in charity. He died in 1813, after a five days* 
illness from typhus fever. Nine out of a family of thirteen 
children survived him, all prosperously settled. 

Rush’tt writings cover an immense range of subjects, including 
lan^age, the study of I.atin and Greek, the moral faculty, 
capital punishment, medicine among the American Indians, 
maple sugar, the blackness of the negro, the cause of animal life, 
tobacco smoking, spirit drinking, as well as a long list of more 
strictly professional topics. His last work was an elaborate treatise 
on the iHafxisca cf the Mind (1812). He is best known now by the 
five volumes of Medical Inquiries and OhaervaiionSf whicn he 
brought out at intervals from 1789 to 1798 (two later editions 
revised by the author). Epidemiology, and yellow fever in parti- 
cular, was the subject on which he wrote to most purpose. His 
treatment of yellow fever by bloodletting helped more than any- 
thing else to make him famous, although the practice would now 
be condemned. His views as to the origin and diffusion of yellow 
fever have a more permanent interest, lie stoutly maintained, as 
against the doctrine of importation from the West Indies, that the 
yellow fever of Philadelphia was generated on the spot by noxious 
exhalations, although he does not appear to have suspected that 
there was something special or specific in the filthy conditions of 
soil or harbour mud which gave rise to the miasmata. For a 
number of years he expressed the opinion that yellow fever might 
become catciiiog from person to person, under certain aggravated 
circumstances ; but iu the end he professed the doctrine of absolute 
non-contagiousness. He became well known iu Europe as an 
authority on the epidemics of fever, and was elected an honorary 
member of several foreign societies. 

See enlogy hy IIotMurk (JETssayn, i., New York, 1B34), with biographical details 
taken fmm m letter of Kush to l*resident John Adams ; also references In the 
works of Thacker, Gross, and Bowditcli on the history of medicine In America. 
His part In the yellow fever controversies is indicated by La Roche (Krf/ots 
Fever in Philadelphia from 1699 to 185U, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 18A6) and by 
Bancroft (Fisap on the Yellow Fever ^ London, 1811). His services as an abolf 
Wonlst^kM^er are recorded in Clarkson's Ilieloryefthe Abolition of the African 

RUSHWORTH, John (c. 1607-1690), the compiler of 
the Historical Collections commonly described by his name, 
was born in Northumberland about the year 1607. After 
a period of study at Oxford, but not, it appears, as a 
member of the university, be came to London, was entered 
at Lincoln*8 Inn, and was in due course called to the bar. 
As early as 1630 he seems to have commenced attendance 
at the courts, especially the Star Chamber and the 
Exchequer Chamber, not for the purpose of practising his 
profession, but in oi^er that he might observe and record 
the more remarkable of their proceedings. On the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in 1640 he was appointed assistant 
clerk to the House of Commons, and was in the habit of 
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making short-hand notes of the speeches he heard de- 
livered in debate. He himself states that it was from 
his report that the words used by Charles 1. during his 
memorable attempt to seize the “five members*’ were printed 
for public distribution under the king’s orders. Being an 
expert horseman, it seems that Rushworth was frequently 
employed by the House as their messenger as well as in 
the capacity of clerk. When the king left London, and 
while the earl of Essex was general, he was often the 
bearer of communications from the parliament to one or the 
other of them. In 1645 Sir Thomas Fairfax, to whom he 
was distantly related, and who was then in command of 
the Parliamentary forces, made him his secretary, and he 
remained with the army almost continuously until 1650. 
In 1649 he was at Oxford, and the degree of master of 
arts was conferred on him by the university. In 1652 he 
was nominated one of the commissioners for the reform of 
the common law, and in 1658 he was elected member for 
Berwick in the parliament of the commonwealth. Almost 
immediately before the Restoration he published the first 
volume of his Historical Collections, which had been sub- 
mitted in manuscript to Oliver Cromwell, with a very 
laudatory dedication to Richard Cromwell, then Lord 
Protector. But the turn of events induced him to with- 
draw this dedication, and he subsequently endeavoured 
without success to conciliate Charles 11. by presenting him 
with some of the registers of the privy council which had 
come into his possession. In the convention of 1660, 
which recalled the king, he sat again as member for 
Berwick. In 1677 he was made secretary to Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, then lord keeper, and he was returned for 
Berwick a third and a fourth time to the parliaments of 
1679 and 1681. Soon after this he appears to have fallen 
into straitened circumstances. In 1684 he was arrested 
for debt, and cast into the King’s Bench prison, where he 
died, after lingering for some time in a condition of mental 
infirmity, the result of excessive drinking, in 1690. 

Kush worth’ 8 Historical Collections of Private Passages of State, 
Weighty Matters in Law, and Eemarkable Proceedings in Parlia- 
meni was reprinted in eight folio volumes in 1721. The eighth 
volume of this edition is an account of the trial of the earl of 
Strafford, the other seven volumes being concerned with the 
miscellaneous transactions of the period from 1618 to 1648. Only 
the first three volumes and the trial of Strafibrd were originally 
published in Kushworth’s lifetime ; but the manuscript of the 
other volumes was left by him ready for the press. The extreme 
value of the work is well known to all inquirers into the history of 
the Civil War, and much of the information it contains is to be 
found nowhere else. Its impartiality, however, can hardly be 
seriously maintained, and hence it is necessary to consult it with 
some caution. 

RUSSELL, John Russkll, Earl (1792-1878), a 
statesman who for nearly half a century faithfully repre- 
sented the traditions of Whig politics, was the third son of 
John, sixth duke of Bedford, and was born in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, London, 18th August 1792, one of the 
most terrible months in the annals of the French Revolu- 
tion. Whilst still a child he was sent to a private school 
at Sunbury, and for a short time he was at Westminster 
School. Long and severe illness led to his being placed, with 
many other young men sprung from Whig parents, with 
a private tutor at Woodnesborough in Kent. Following 
in the footsteps of Lord Henry Petty, Brougham, and 
Horner, ho went to the university of Edinburgh, then the 
academic centre of Liberalism, and dwelt in the house of 
Prof. Playfair, whom he afterwards described as “one of 
the best and noblest, the most upright, the most bene- 
volent, and the most liberal of all philosophers.” On 
leaving the university, he determined upon taking a foreign 
tour, and, as the greater part of Europe was overrun by 
French troops, he landed at Lisbon with the intention of 
exploring the countries of Portugal and Spain. Lord John 
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Ruflsell had previously arrived at the conclusion that the 
continuance of the war with France was necessary for the 
restoration of the peace of Europe, and his convictions 
were deepened by the experience of travel. On the 4th 
May 1813, ere he was of age, he was returned for the 
ducal borough of Tavistock, and in this he resembled Lord 
Chesterfield and other aristocratic legislators, who were 
entrusted with the duty of law-making before they had 
arrived at years of discretion. After the battle of Water- 
loo the Whig representatives in parliament concentrated 
their efforts in promoting financial reform, and in resisting 
those arbitrary settlements of the Continental countries 
which found favour in the eyes of Metternich and Castle- 
reagh. In foreign politics Lord John Russeirs oratorical 
talents were especially shown in his struggles to prevent 
the union of Norway and Sweden, In domestic questions 
he cast in his lot with those who opposed the repressive 
measures of 1817, and protested that the causes of the 
discontent at home should be removed by remedial legisla- 
tion. When failure attended all his efforts he resigned his 
seat for Tavistock, and meditated permanent withdrawal 
from public life, but was dissuaded from this step by the 
arguments of his friends, and especially by a poetic appeal 
from Tom Moore. In the parliament of 1818-20 he 
again represented the family borough in Devon, and in May 
1819 began his long advocacy of parliamentary reform by 
moving for an inquiry into the corruption which prevailed 
in the Cornish constituency of Qrampound. During the 
first parliament (1820-26) of George IV. the county of 
Huntingdon accepted Lord John Russeirs services as its 
representative, and it was his good fortune to secure in 
1821 the disfranchisement of Qrampound, but his satis- 
faction at this triumph was diminished by the fact that 
the seats were not transferred to the constituency which 
he desired. This was the sole i)arliamentary victory 
which the advocates of a reform of the representa- 
tion obtained before 1832, but they found cause for 
congratulation in other triumphs. Lord John Russell paid 
the penalty for his advocacy of Catholic emancipation with 
the loss in 1 82G of his seat for Huntingdon county, but he 
found a shelter in the Irish borough of Bandon Bridge. 
He led the attack against the Test Acts by carrying in 
February 1828 with a majority of forty-four a motion for 
a committee to inquire into their operations, and after 
this decisive victory they were repealed. He warmly 
supported the Wellington ministry when it realized that 
the king’s government could only be carried on by the 
passing of a Catholic Relief Act. For the greater part of 
the short-lived parliament of 1830-31 he served his old 
constituency of Tavistock, having been beaten in a contest 
for Bedford county at the general election by one vote ; 
and, when Lord Grey’s Reform ministry was formed, Lord 
John Russell accepted the office of paymaster-general, 
though, strange to say, he was not admitted into the sacred 
precincts of the cabinet. This exclusion from the official 
hierarchy was rendered the more remarkable by the 
circumstance that he was selected (Ist March 1831) to 
explain the provisions of the Reform Bill, to which the 
cabinet had given its formal sanction. The Whig ministry 
were soon met by defeat, but an appeal to the country 
increased the number of their adherents, and Lord John 
Russell himself had the satisfaction of being chosen by the 
freeholders of Devon as their member. After many a 
period of doubt and defeat, “ the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill ” passed into law, and Lord John stood 
forth in the mind of the people as its champion. Although 
it was not till some years later that he became the leader 
of the Liberal party, the height of his fame was attained 
in 1832. After the passing of the Reform Bill he sat for 
the southern division of Devon, and continued to retain 


the place of paymaster-general in the ministriei of Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne. The former of these cabinets 
was broken up by the withdrawal of Mr Stanley, after- 
wards Lord Derby, on the proposal for reforming the Irish 
Ghurch, when he emphasized Lord John Russell’s part in 
the movements by the saying ** Johnny 's upset the coach 
the latter was abruptly, if not rudely, dismissed by William 
IV. when the death of Lord Spencer promoted the leader 
of the House of Commons, Lord Althorp, to the peerage, 
and Lord John Russell was proposed as tho spokesman of 
the ministry in the Commons. At the general election 
which ensued tl\e Tories received a considerable accession 
of strength, but not sufficient to ensure their continuance 
in office, and the adoption by the House of Commons of 
the proposition of the Whig leader, that the surplus funds 
of the Irish Church should be applied to general education, 
necessitated the resignation of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry. 
In Lord Melbourne’s new administration Lord John 
Russell became home secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons, but on his seeking a renewal of confidence from 
the electors of South Devon, he was defeated and driven 
to Stroud. Although the course of the Whig ministry 
was not attended by uniform prosperity, it succeeded in 
passing a Municipal Reform Bill, and in carrying a settle- 
ment of the tithe question in England and Ireland. At 
the close of its career the troubles in Canada threatened a 
severance of that dependency from the homo country, 
whereupon Lord John Russell, with a courage which never 
deserted him, took charge of the department, at that time 
a dual department, of war and the colonies. In May 
1839, on an adverse motion concerning the administration 
of Jamaica, the ministry was left with a majority of five 
only, and promptly resigned the seals of office. Sir Robert 
Peel’s attempt to form a ministry was, however, frustrated 
by the refusal of the queen to dismiss the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and the Whigs resumed their places. Their 
prospects brightened when Sir John Yarde Buller’s motion 
of “ no confidence ” was defeated by twenty-one, but the 
glimpse of sunlight soon faded, and a similar vote was 
some months later carried by a majority of one, whereupon 
tho Whig leader announced a dissolution of parliament 
(1841). At the polling booth his friends were smitten hip 
and thigh ; the return of Lord John Russell for the City of 
London was almost their solitary triumph. On Sir Robert 
Feel’s resignation (1846) the task of forming an administra- 
tion was entrusted to Lord John Russell, and he remained 
at the head of affairs from 1846 to 1852, but his tenure of 
office was not marked by any great legislative enactments. 
His celebrated Durham letter on the threatened assump- 
tion of ecclesiastical titles by the Roman Catholic bishops 
weakened the attachment of the ‘‘Peelites” and alienated 
his Irish supporters. The impotence of their opponents, 
rather than the strength of their friends, kept the Whig 
ministry in power, and, although beaten by a majority of 
nearly two to one on Mr Locke King’s County Franchise 
Bill in February 1851, it could not divest itself of office. 
Lord Palmerston’s unauthorized recognition of the French 
coup d'eiai was followed by his dismissal, but he had 
his revenge in the ejectment of his old colleagues a few 
months later. During Lord Aberdeen’s administration 
Lord John Russell led the Lower House, at first as foreign 
secretary, then without portfolio, and lastly as presi- 
dent of the council. In 1854 he brought in a Reform 
Bill, but in consequence of the war with Russia the bill 
was allowed, much to its author’s mortification, to drop. 
His popularity was diminished by this failure, and although 
he resigned in January 1855, on Mr Roebuck’s Crimea 
motion, he did not regain his old position in the country. 
At the Vienna conference (1855) Lord John Russell was 
England’s representative, and immediately on his return 
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no became secretary of the colonies; but the errors in 
his negotiations at the Austrian capital followed him and 
forced him to retire. For some years after this he was the 

stormy petrel ” of politics. He was the chief instrument 
in defeating Lord Palmerston in 1857. He led the attack 
on the Tory Reform Bill of 1859. A reconciliation was 
then effected between the rival Whig leaders, and Lord 
John Russell consented to become foreign secretary in 
Lord Palmerston’s ministry, and to accept an earldom. 
During the American War £arl Russeirs sympathies with 
the North restrained his country from embarking in the 
contest, but he was not equally successful in his desire to 
prevent the spoliation of Denmark. On Lord Palmerston’s 
death (Octol^r 1865) Earl Russell weis once more sum- 
moned to form a cabinet, but the defeat of his ministry 
in the following June on the Reform Bill which they had 
introduced was followed by his retirement from public 
life. His leisure hours were spent after this event in the 
preparation of numberless letters and speeches, and in the 
composition of his Becollections and Suggtaiiom^ but every- 
thing he wrote was marked by the belief that all philo- 
sophy, political or social, was summed up in the Whig creed 
of fifty years previously. Earl Russell died at Pembroke 
Lodge, Richmond Park, 28th May 1878. 

For more than half a century Earl Russell lived in the oxcitomcnt 
of political life. He participated in the troubles of Whiggism before 
1832, and shared in its triumph after that event. Ho expounded 
the principles of the first Reiorm Bill and lived to see a second 
carried into law by the Conservative ministry of Lord Derby. Un- 
limited confidence in his own resources exposed him to inany jests 
from both friend and foe, but he rightl^estimated his powers, and 
they carried him to the highest places in the state. His tragedies 
and his essays are forgotten, but his works on Fox are among the 
chief authorities on Whig politics. Earl Russell was twi4!e married, 
— first, in 1886, to Adelaide, daughter of Mr Thomas Lister, and 
widow of Thomas, second Lord Ribblesdale, and secondly, in 1841, 
to Lady Frances Ann Maria, daughter of the second carl of Minto. 
By the former he had two daughters, by tlie latter throe sons and 
one daughter. His eldest son, Lord Arnborley, predeceased him 
9th January 1876. (W. P. C.) 

RUSSELL, WiLLfAM Russell, Lord (1639-1683), the 
third son of Lord Russell, afterwards fifth earl and still 
later first duke of Bedford, and Lady Anne Carr, daughter 
of the infamous countess of Somerset, was bom September 
29, 1639. Nothing is known of his early youth, except 
that about 1654 he was sent to Cambridge with his elder 
brother Francis. On leaving the university, the two 
brothers travelled abroad, visiting Lyons and Geneva, and 
residing for some while at Augsburg. His account of his 
impressions is spirited and interesting. He was at Paris 
in 1658, but had returned to Woburn in December 1659. 
At the Restoration he was elected for the family borough 
of Tavistock. For a long wliile he appears to have taken 
no part in public affairs, but rather to have indulged in 
the follies of court life and intrigue ; for both in 1663 and 
1664 he was en^ged in duels, in the latter of which he 
was wounded. In 1669 he married the second daughter 
of the earl of Southampton, the widow of Lord Vaughan, 
thus becoming connected with Shaftesbury, who had mar- 
ried Southampton’s niece. With his wife Russell always 
lived on terms of the greatest affection and confidence. 

It was not until the formation of the “ country party,” 
in opposition to the policy of the Cabal and Charles’s 
French-Catholic plots, that Russell began to take an active 
part in affairs. He then joined Cavendish, Birch, Hamp- 
den, Powell, Lyttleton, and others in vehement antagonism 
to the court. With a passionate hatred and distrust of 
the Catholics, and an intense love of political liberty, he 
united the desire for ease to Protestant Dissenters. His 
first speech appears to have been on January 22, 1673, in 
which he inveighed against the stop of the exchequer, the 
attack on the Smyrna fleet, the corruption of courtiers with 
French money, and ‘‘the ill ministers about the king.” 
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He also supported the proceediugc against the duke of 
Buckingham. In 1675 he moved an address to the king 
for the removal of Danby from the royal councils, and for 
his impeachment. On February 15, 1677, in the debate 
on the fifteen months’ prorogation, he moved the dissolu- 
tion of parliament; and in March 1678 he seconded the 
address praying the king to declare war against Franco. 
The enmity of the country party against Danby and 
James, and their desire for a dissolution and the disbanding 
of the army, were greater than their enmity to Louis. The 
French king therefore found it easy to form a temporary 
alliance with Russell, Hollis, and the opposition leaders, by 
which they engaged to cripple the king’s power of hurting 
France, and to compel him to seek Louis’s friendship, — 
that friendship, however, to be given only on the condition 
that they in their turn should have Louis’s support for their 
cherished objects. Russell in particular entered into close 
communication with Rouvigny, who came over with money 
for distribution among members of parliament. By the tes- 
timony of Barillon, however, it is clear that Russell himself 
utterly refused to take any part in the intended corruption 

By the wild alarms which culminated in the Popish 
Terror Russell api)ears to have been affected more com- 
pletely than his otherwise sober character would have led 
I)eople to expect. He threw himself into the party which 
looked to Monmouth as the representative of Protestant 
interests, a grave political blunder, though he afterwards 
was in confidential communication with Orange. On 
November 4, 1678, he moved an address to the king to re- 
move the duke of York from his person and councils. At 
the dissolution of the pensionary parliament, he was, in 
the new elections, returned for Bedfordshire. Danby was at 
once overthrown, and in April 1679 Russell was one of the 
new privy council formed by Charles on the advice of 
Temple. Only six days after this we find him moving for 
a committee to draw up a bill to secure religion and pro- 
perty in case of a Popish successor. He does not, how- 
ever, appear to have taken part in the exclusion debates at 
this time. In Juno, on the occasion of the Covenanters* 
rising in Scotland, he attacked Lauderdale personally in 
full council. 

In January 1680 Russell, along with Cavendish, Capcll, 
Powell, Essex, and Lyttleton, tendered his resignation to 
the king, which was received by Charles “ with all my 
heart.” On June 16 he accompanied Shaftesbury, when 
the latter indicted James at Westminster as a Popish re 
cusant ; and on October 26 he took the extreme step of 
moving “how to suppress Popery, and prevent a Popish 
successor” ; while on November 2, now at the height of his 
influence, he went still further by seconding the motion 
for exclusion in its mo.st emphatic shape, and on the 19th 
carried the bill to the House of Lords for their concurrence. 
The limitation scheme ho opposed, on the ground that 
monarchy under the conditions expressed in it would be 
an absurdity. The statement, made by Echard alone, that 
he joined in opposing the indulgence shown to Lord Straf- 
ford by Charles in dispensing with the more horrible parts 
of the sentence of death — an indulgence afterwards shown 
to Russell himself — is entirely unworthy of credence. On 
December 18 he moved to refuse supplies until the king 
passed the Exclusion Bill. The Prince of Orange having 
come over at this time, there was a tendency on the part 
of the opposition leaders to accept his endeavours to secure 
a compromise on the exclusion question. Russell, however, 
refused to give way a hair’s breadth. 

On March 26, 1681, in the parliament held at Oxford, 
Russell again seconded the Exclusion Bill. Upon the 
dissolution he retired into privacy at his country scat of 
Stratton in Hampshire. It was, however, no doubt at his 
wish that his chaplain wrote the Life of Julian ike Apos 
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tote, in reply to Dr Hickea’s sermons, in which the lawful- 
ness of resistance in extreme cases was defended In the 
wild schemes of Shaftesbury after the election of Tory 
sheri^s for London in 1G82 he had no share ; upon the viola- 
tion of the charters, however, in 1683, he began seriously to 
consider as to the best means of resisting the Government, 
and on one occasion attended a meeting at which treason, 
or what might be construed as treason, was talked. Mon- 
mouth, Essex, Hami)den, Sidney, and Howard of Escrick 
were the principal of those who met to consult. On the 
breaking out of the Ilye Plot, of which neither he, Essex, 
nor Sidney had the slightest knowledge, he was accused by 
informers of ])romi8ing his assistance to raise an insurrection 
and compass the death of the king. Befusing to attempt 
to escape, he was brought before the council, when his 
attendance at the meeting referred to was charged against 
him. He was sent on June 26, 1683, to the Tower, and, 
looking upon himself as a dying man, betook himself 
wholly to preparation for death. Monmouth offered to 
appear to take his trial, if thereby he could help Bussell, 
and Essex refused to abscond for fear of injuring his 
friend’s chance of escape. Before a committee of the 
council Bussell, on June 26, acknowledged his presence at 
the meeting, but denied all knowledge of the proposed 
insurrection. He reserved his defence, however, until his 
trial. He would probably have saved his life but for the 
perjury of Lord Howard. The suicide of Essex, the news of 
which was brought into court during the trial, was quoted 
as additional evidence against him, as ]>ointing to the cer- 
tainty of Essex^s guilt. On July 19 he was tried at the 
Old Bailey, his wife assisting him in his defence. Evidence 
was given by an informer that, while at Shaftesbury’s 
hiding-place in Wapping, Bussell had joined in the pro- 
posal to seize the king’s guard, a charge indignantly denied 
by him in his farewell paper, and that he was one of a 
committee of six a])pointed to pro]>are the scheme for an 
insurrection. Howard, too, expressly declared that Bussell 
had urged the entering into communications with Argyll 
in Scotland. Howard’s perjury is clear from other wit- 
nesses, but the evidence was accepted. Bussell spoke with 
spirit and dignity in his own defence, and, in especial, 
vehemently denied that he had ever been party to a design 
so wicked and so foolish as those of the murder of the king 
and of rebellion. It will be observed that the legality of 
the trial, in so far as the jurors wore not properly quali- 
fied and the law of treason was shamefully strained, was 
denied in the Act of 1 William and Mary which annulled 
the attainder. Hallam maintains that the only overt act 
of treason proved against Bussell was his concurrence in 
the project of a nsing at Taunton, which ho denied, and 
which, Bainsay being the only witness, was not sufficient 
to warrant a conviction. 

Bussell was sentenced to die. Many attempts were 
made to save his life. The old earl of Bedford offered 
£50,000 or £100,000, and Monmouth, Legge, Lady 
Ilanelagh, and Ilochester added their intercessions. Bussell 
himself, in petitions to Charles and James, offered to live 
abroad if his life were spared, and never again to meddle 
in the affairs of England. He refused, however, to yield 
to the influence of Burnet and Tillotson, who endeavoured 
to make him grant the unlawfulness of resistance, although 
it is more tlmn probable that compliance in this would 
have saved his life. He drew up, with Burnet’s assist- 
ance, a paper containing his apology, and he wrote to the 
king a letter, to bo delivered after his death, in which he 
asked Charles’s pardon for any wrong he had done him. A 
suggestion of escape from Lord Cavendish he refused. He 
behaved with his usual quiet cheerfulness during his stay in 
the Tower, spending his last day on earth as he had intended 
to spend the following Sunday if he had reached it. He 


received the sacrament from Tillotson, and Burnet twice 
preached to him. Having supped with his wife, the parting 
from whom was his only great trial, he slept peacefully, 
and spent the last morning in devotion with Burnet. He 
went to the place of execution in Lincoln’s Inn Fields*with 
perfect calmness, which was preserved to the last He 
died on July 21, 1683, in the forty-fourth year of his' age. 

A true and inoderate sumniiiiff up of liis character will be found 
in hie Life, by Lord John RuHseil. (O. A.) 

BUSSELL, John Scott (1808-1882), was born in 
1808 near Glasgow, a **8on of the manse,” and was at first 
destined for the ministry. But this intention on his father’s 
part was changed in consequence of the boy^s early lean- 
ings towards practical science. He attended in succession 
the universities of St Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, — 
taking his degree in the last-named at the age of sixteen. 
After spending a couple of years in workshops, he settled 
in Edinburgh as a lecturer on science, and soon collected 
large classes. In 1832-33 he was engaged to give the 
natural philosophy course at the university, the chair 
having become vacant by the death of Leslie, In the 
following year he began that remarkable series of obser- 
vations on waves whose results, besides being of very 
great scientific importance, were the chief determining 
factor of his subsequent practical career. Having been 
consulted as to the possibility of ajiplying steam-naviga- 
tion to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal, he replied 
that the question could not be answered without experi- 
ments, and that he was willing to undertake such if a 
portion of the canal were placed at his disposal. The 
results of this inquiry are to be found in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (vol. xiv.), and in the 
British Association Reports (seventh meeting). We need 
not say more than that the existence of the long wavcy or 
wave of translation, as well as many of its most important 
features, were here first recognized, and (to give one very 
simple idea of the value of the investigation) that it was 
clearly pointed out why there is a special rate, depending 
on the depth of the water, at which a canal-boat can be 
towed at the least expenditure of effort by the horse. The 
elementary mathematical theory of the long wave is very 
simple, and was soon supplied by commentators on Scott 
Bussell’s work ; a more complete investigation has been 
since given by Stokes; and the subject may be considered 
as certainly devoid of any special mystery, Russell held 
an opposite 0 [)inion, and it led him to many extraordinary 
and groundless speculations, some of which have been pul> 
lished in a posthumous volume, 2’Ae Wave of Translation 
(1885). His observations led him to proi)ose and experi- 
ment on a now system of shaping vessels, which is known 
as the wave system. This culminated in the building of the 
enormous and unique “Great Eastern,” of whicli it has 
been recently remarked by a competent authority that “it 
is probable that, if a new * Great Eastern * were now to 
be built, the system of construction employed by Mr Scott 
Russell would be followed exactly.” 

Tliough his fame will rest chiefly on the two great 
steps we have just mentioned, Scott BusseU’s activity 
and ingenuity displayed themselves in many other fields, — 
steam-coaches for roads, improvements in boilers and in 
marine engines, the immense iron dome of the Vienna exhi- 
bition, cellular double bottoms for iron ships, <kc. Along 
with Mr Stafford Northcote (now Lord Iddesleigh), he was 
joint secretary of the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; and he 
w^as one of the chief founders of the Institution oi Naval 
Architects, from the twenty-third volume of whose Trans- 
actions we have extracted much of what is stated above. 
Bussell contributed the articles Steam, STEAM-ENaiNE, 
Steam Navigation, <kc., to the 7th edition of the Ency- 
clopmiia Britannica, He died at Ventnor. June 8, 1882. 
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Pabt I. — Gekbbal Subvby of the RtrssiiLN Empibe, 

atelL fTIHE Russian empire is a very extensive territory in 

I eastern Europe and northern Asia, with an area 
exceeding 8,500,000 square miles, or one sixth of the land 
surface of the globe (one twenty-third of its whole super- 
ficies). It is, however, but thinly peopled on the average, 
including only one-fourteenth of the inhabitants of the 
earth. It is almost entirely confined to the cold and tem- 
perate zones. In Nova Zembla (Novaya Zemlya) and the 
Taimyr peninsula, it projects within the Arctic Circle as 
far as 7V 2' and 77® 40' N. lat.; while its southern ex- 
tremities reach 38® 50' in Armenia, about 35® on the Afghan 
frontier, and 42® 30' on the coasts of the Pacific. To the 
west it advances as far as 20® 40' E. long, in Lapland, 
18® 32' in Poland, and 29° 42' on the Black Sea; and its 
eastern limit — East Cape in the Behring Strait — extends 
to 191® E. longitude. 

mild- The Arctic Ocean — comprising the White, Barents, and 
Kara Seas — and the northern Pacific, that is, the Seas of 
Behring, Okhotsk, and Japan, bound it in the north and 
east. The Baltic, with its two deep indentations, the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, limits it on the north-west ; and 
two sinuous lines of frontier separate it respectively from 
Sweden and Norway on the north-west and from Prussia, 
Austria, and Roumania on the west. The southern frontier 
is still unsettled, and has never remained unaltered for so 
many as twenty consecutive years. Quite recently it has 
been pushed southwards, on both the western and the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, parts of Roumania and 
Asia Minor having been annexed in 1878. In Asia, 
beyond the Caspian, the southern boundary of the empire 
remains vague ; the advance into the Turcoman Steppes 
and Afghan Turkestan and on the Pamir plateau is still 
in progress. Bokhara and Khiva, though represented as 
vassal khanates, are in reality mere dependencies of Russia. 
An afiproximately settled frontier-line begins only farther 
east, where the Russian and the Chinese empires meet on 
the borders of Eastern Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
But even there, the province of Kuldja has recently been 
occupied by Russia, and again restored to China ; while in 
eastern Mongolia, the great overland route from Kiakhta 
to Peking, via Urga, is in fact in the hands of Russia, and 
it is difficult to predict how far Russian influence may 
extend should circumstances load it to seek a footing on 
the thinly -peopled plateaus of Central Asia. 

ands. Russia has no oceanic possessions, and has abandoned 
those she owned in last century ; her islands are mere 
appendages of the mainland to which they belong. Such 
are the Aland archipelago, Hochland, Tiitters, Dago, and 
Osel in the Baltic Sea ; Nova Zembla, with Kolgueff and 
Vaigatch, in the Barents Sea ; the Solovetsky Islands in the 
White Sea ; the New Siberian archipelago, and the small 
group of the Medvyezhii Islands off the Siberian coast; the 
Commandor Islands off Kamchatka ; the Shan tar Islands 
and Saghalin in the Sea of Okhotsk. The Aleutian archi- 
pelago was sold to the United States in 1867, together with 
Alaska, and in 1874 the Kurile Islands were ceded to Japan. 

A vast variety of physical features is obviously to be 

itures territory like this, which comprises on the 

one side the cotton and silk regions of Turkestan and 
Transcaucasia, and on the other the moss and lichen-clothed 
Arctic tundras and the Verkhoyansk Siberian pole of cold 
— the dry Transcaspian deserts and the regions watered by 
the monsoons on the coasts of the Sea of Japan. Still, if 
the border regions, that is, two narrow belts in the north 
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and south, be left out of account, a striking uniformity of 
physical feature prevails. High plateaus, like those of 
Pamir (the “Roof of the World”) or of Armenia, and 
high mountain chains like the snow-clad summits of the 
Caucasus, the Alay, the Thian-Shan, the Sayan, are met 
with only on the outskirts of the empire. 

Viewed broadly by the physical geographer, it appeal s Plateau 
as occupying the territories to the north-west of that great ot 
plateau-belt of the old continent — the backbone of Asia 
— which spreads with decreasing height and width from the 
high tableland of Tibet and Pamir to the lower plateaus of 
Mongolia, and thence north-eastwards through the Vitim 
region to the furthest extremity of Asia. It may be said to 
consist of the immense plains and fiat lands which extend 
between the plateau-belt and the Arctic Ocean, including 
also the series of parallel chains and hilly s[)urs whicli skirt 
the plateau-belt on the north-west. It extends over the 
plateau itself, and crosses it, beyond Lake Baikal only. 

This belt — the oldest geological continent of Asia — 
being unfit for agriculture and for the most part unsuited 
for permanent settlement, while the oceanic slopes of it 
have from the dawn of history been occupied by a dense 
population, has long prevented Slavonian colonization from 
reaching the Pacific. Russians happened to cross it in the 
17th century, only in its narrowest and most northerly 
part, thus reaching the Pacific on the foggy and frozen 
coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk ; and two centuries elapsed 
ere, after colonizing the depressions of the plateau around 
Lake Baikal, the Russians crossed the plateau in a more 
genial zone and descended to the Pacific by the Amur, 
rapidly spreading farther south, up the nearly uninhabited 
Usuri, to what is now the Gulf of Peter the Great. In 
the south-western higher portions of the plateau-belt the 
empire has only recently [ilanted its foot on the Pamir ; as 
we write, it is endeavouring to get command of the lower 
passages which give an easy access to the Afghan portion 
of the plateau ; while already, within the present century, 
it has established itself firmly on the plateaus of Armenia. 

A broad belt of hilly tracts — in every respect alpine in The 
character, and displaying the same variety of climate and alpine 
organic life as alpine tracts usually do — skirts the plateau- ^**’^^* 
belt throughout its length on the north and north-west, 
forming an intermediate region between the plateaus and 
the plains. The Caucasus, the Elburz, the Kopet-dagh, 
and Paropamisus, the intricate and imperfectly known net- 
work of mountains west of the Pamir, the Thian-Shan and 
Ala-tau mountain regions, and farther north-east the Altai, 
the still unnamed complex of Minusinsk mountains, the 
intricate mountain-chains of Sayan, with those of the 
Olekma, Vitim, and Atdan, all of which are ranged en 
echelon — the former from north-west to south-east, and the 
others from south-west to north-east — all of these belong 
to one immense alpine belt bordering that of the plateaus. 

These have long been known to Russian colonists, who, 
seeking to escape religious prosecutions and exactions by 
the state, early penetrated into and rapidly pushed their 
small settlements up the better valleys of these tracts, and 
continued to spread everywhere as long as they found no 
obstacles in the shajie of a former population or in unfavour- 
able climatic conditions. 

As for the fiat-lands which extend from the Alpine hill- The 
foots to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and assume the flat-landn. 
character either of dry deserts in the Aral-Casjiian de- 
{iression, or of low table-lands in central Russia and 
eastern Siberia, of lake-regions in north-west Russia and 
Finland, or of marshy prairies in western Siberia, and of 
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tundras in the far north, — their monotonous surfaces are 
diversified by only a few, and these for most part low, 
hilly tracts. Recently emerged from the Post-Pliocene 
sea, or cleared of their ice-sheet coverings, they preserve 
the very same features over immense stretches ; and the 
few portions tliat rise above the general elevation have 
more the character of broad and gentle swellings than 
of mountain-chains. Of this class are the swampy plateaus 
of the Kola peninsula, gently sloping southwards to 
the lake-regions of Finland and north-west Russia; the 
Valdai table-lands, where all the great rivers of Russia 
take their rise ; the broad and gently-sloping meridional 
belt of the Ural Mountains; and lastly, the Taimyr, 
Tunguska, and Verkhoyansk ridges in Siberia, which do 
not reach the snow-line, notwithstanding their sub-Arctic 
position. As to the picturesque Bureya mountains on the 
Amur, the forest-clothed Bikhota-alin on the Pacific, and 
the volcanic chains of Kamchatka, they belong to quite 
another orographical world; they are the border-ridges of 
the terraces by which the great plateau-belt descends to 
the depths of the Pacific Ocean. 

Rivera. It is owing to these leading orographical features — 
divined by Carl Ritter, but only within the present day 
revealed by geogra[)hical research — that so many of the 
great rivers of the old continent are comprised within the 
limits of the Russian empire. Taking rise on the plateau- 
belt, or in its Al|)ine outskirts, they flow first, like the 
upper Rhone and Rhine, along high longitudinal valleys 
formerly filled up with great lakes; next they find their 
way through the rocky walls ; and finally they enter the 
lowlands, where they become navigable, and, describing 
great curves to avoid here and there the minor plateaus 
and hilly tracts, they bring into water-communication 
with one another places thousands of miles apart. The 
double river- systems of the Volga and Kama, the Obi and 
Irtish, the Angara and Yenisei, the Lena and Vitim on 
the Arctic slope, the Amur and Sungari on the Pacific 
elope, are instances. They were the true channels of 
Russian colonization. 

A broad de|)ression, — the Aral-Caspian desert — has 
arisen where the [)lateau-belt has reached its greatest 
height and suddenly changes its direction from a north- 
western into a north-eastern one; this desert is now filled 
only to a small extent by the salt waters of the Caspian, 
Aral, and Balkash inland seas ; but it bears unmistakable 
traces of having been during Post-Pliocene times an im- 
mense inland basin. There the Volga, the Ural, the Sir 
Daria, and the Oxus discharge their waters without reaching 
the ocean, but cbntinue to bring life to the rapidly drying 
Transcaspian Steppes, or connect by their river network, as 
the Volga does, the most remote parts of European Russia. 

The ex- The above-described features of the physical geography 

teneion of of the empire explain the relative uniformity of this wide 
territory, in conjunction with the variety of physical 
features on its outskirts. They explain also the rajudity 
of the expansion of Slavonic colonization over these thinly 
peopled regions ; and they also throw light upon the 
internal cohesion of the empire, which cannot fail to strike 
the traveller as he crosses this immense territory, and finds 
everywhere the same dominating race, the same features 
of life. In fact, in their advance from the basins of the 
Volkhoff and Dnieper to the foot of the Altai and Sayan 
Mountains, that is, along nearly a quarter of the earth's 
circumference, the Russian colonizers could always find the 
same physical conditions, the same forests and prairies as 
they had left at home, the same facilities for agriculture, 
only modified somewhat by minor topographical features. 
New conditions of climate and soil, and consequently new 
cultures and civilizations, the Russians met with, in their 
expansion towards the south and east, only beyond the 
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Caucasus, in the Aral-Caspian region, and in the basin of 
the Usuri on the Pacific coast. Favoured by these con- 
ditions, the Russians not only conquered northern Asia — 
they colonized it. ^ 

The total population of the Russian empire was stated Popula- 
at 102,000,000 by estimates made in 1878-82 ; but it is 
multiplying rapidly, and, as the surplus of births over 
deaths reaches nearly 1,250,000 every year, it must now 
be somewhat more than 106 millions. 

Within the empire a very great diversity of nationalities 
is comprised, due to the amalgamation or absorption by 
the Slavonian race of a variety of Ural-Altaic stems, of 
Turco-Tartars, Turco-Mongolians, and various Caucasian 
stems. Statistics as to their relative strength are still 
very imperfect, and their ethnical relations have not as yet 
been completely determined ; but, considered broadly, they 
may be classified as follows : — 

A. The Letto-Slavonians comprise (a) the Lithuanians 
and Letts on the lower Nietnen and Dtina, and (6) the 
Slavonians, that is, the Poles on the Vistula and Niemen 
and the Russians — Great, Little, and White — whose 
proper abodes are in European Russia, south of a line 
drawn from the Gulf of Finland to the middle Volga. 
Spreading from this region towards the north-east, east, 
and south-east, they have colonized north-east Russia, the 
Ural region, Caucasus, Siberia, and large parts of the 
Kirghiz Steppe, — the leading feature of their colonization 
having always been penetration in compact masses among 
the original inhabitants. Thus, on northern Caucasus 
the Russians (chiefiy Little Russians) already constitute a 
compact rural population of nearly 1,500,000, that is, 
about a quarter of the total population of Caucasia. In 
Western Siberia the Great Russians already number 
more than 2,300,000 agriculturists, constituting four- 
fifths of the entire population ; in Eastern Siberia they 
number more than 1,000,000, that is, probably more than 
the original inhabitants ; and the Kirghiz Steppe has also 
begun rapidly to bo colonized within the last twenty years. 

It is only in the more densely peopled Turkestan, and in 
the recently annexed Transcaspian region, that Russian 
settlers continue to bear but a small j)roportion to the 
natives (who are more than 4,600,000 strong). The 
Slavonians altogether number more than 75,000,000, of 
which number 5,600,000 are Poles. 

Swedes (310,000), Germans (1,240,000), Roumanians, 

Serbs, ike., may number altogether about 2,500,000. 

B. A great variety of populations belonging to the 
Caucasian race, but not yet well classified, some of which» 
are considered to be remainders of formerly larger nation- 
alities pushed aside into the mountain tracts during their 
migrations, are met with on Caucasus. Such are the 
Georgians, Ossetes, Lesghians, who fall little short of 
2,500,000, and the Armenians, about 1,000,000. 

C. The Iranian branch is represented by some 130,000 
Persians and Kurds in Caucasia and Transcaucasia, and by 
Tajiks in Turkestan, mixed with Turco-Tartar Sarts. The 
nomad Tsigans, or Gipsies, numbering nearly 12,000, may 
be mentioned under this head. 

D. The Semitic branch consists of upwards of 3,000,000 
Jews in Poland, in west and south-west Russia, and on 
Caucasus and in the towns of Central Asia, and of a few 
thousand Karaite Jews. 

E. The Ural-Altaic branch comprises two great sub- 
divisions — the Finnish and the Turco-Tartarian stems, 
mixed to some extent with Mongolians. The former (see 
below) occupy, broadly speaking, a wide stretch of territory 
to the north of the Slavonians, from the Baltic to the 
Yenisei, and include the Baltic Finns, the Northern Finns, 
the Volga Finns, and the Ugrians. The Russians have 
already spread among the last two in compact masses, 
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aud, while some stems, like the Ostiaks, are rapidly 
disappearing, othen^ like the Mordvinians, Permians, <kc., 
are losing their national character, and becoming assitni- 
lated to the Hussians. The West Finns alone have fully 
maintained their national features, and happen to have 
constituted a nationality developing into a separate state. 

The Turco-Tartars (nearly 10,000,000) comprise the 
Tartars, the Bashkirs, the Kirghises, the Uzbegs, and the 
Turcomans of the Aral-Caspian region, the Yakuts on 
the Lena, and a variety of smaller stems in East Russia 
and Caucasia. They occupy another broad belt which 
extends from the Aral-Caspian depression to the eastern 
parts of the Arctic coast. 

F. The Mongol-Manchurian stems of the Tunguses, and 
the Gk>lds, and the Manchus proper, come next, occupying 
the eastern parts of the mountain-belt and the plateau 
itself in Siberia, the Tunguses also projecting north-west- 
wards, so as to separate the Yakuts from their southern 
Turkish brethren. Small stems of the same family also 
[)ass a nomad existence in the basin of the Amur. They 
are rapidly diminishing in number, and can hardly be 
estimated at more than 50,000. 

G. The Mongolian branch is represented by nearly half a 
million of Kalmucks on the Altai outskirts of the great 
plateau and around the Caspian, and by nearly 250,000 
Ihiriats in and around the Baikal depression. 

H. A variety of sterns, not yet well classified, are met 
with on the Pacific coasts. Such are the Tchuktchies, the 
Kamchadales, the Koryaks in the north-east, the Ghilyaks 
on the Amur, and the Ainos in Saghalin. 

Statistics of the relative strength of different nationalities 
in the Russian empire, which, However, must be con- 
sidered only as rough estimates, are given (in millions) in 
the following table (L) : — 
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Poland. 

Finland. 

Caucasia. 

Kirghiz Steppes, 
Turkestan, and 
Transcaspian. 

Siberia. 

Total 

Russians 

08-316 

0*790 

0*017 

1*630 

0*640? 

) 8*380 

69-673 

Poles 

1-020 

4*660 




\ ... 

6 670 

Other iSlavoiiiatis... 

0*118 

... 


... 



0 118 

! Ixitts. 

1'264 







LlthuauiaTi.j 

1 880 

0*370 





1*760 

Swedes 

0'<'17 


0*293 




0*310 

Oennaim 

()’780 

0-460 




0^08 

1-248 

Otlier Europeans.... 

0 910 

... 


... 


... 

0-911 

Persians and Kurds. 




0*130 



0*130 

Armenians 

0 060 

... 

-TT 

0*90,6 



0-966 

Tslgana and other 








Iruniun.s... 

0018 

... 

... 

... 


... 

0*016 

Caucasians 


... 


2*460 



2*450 

Semites 

2*208 

0*018 


? 

... 

0*007 

3*123 

Finns, Karelians 

0*3 1« 


1*760 




2*066 

EbMioniaiiK, Lives... 

0*903 

«Hi 





0*903 

Other W'est Finns... 

0*101 

... 





0*101 

I.apps, Sttnioyedes. . 

0*014 

... 

... 

... 


0*026 

0*039 

Volga Finns and 








Ugrtaiis 

1*731 

... 

... 

... 


0*047 

1*778 

Tartars 

1*610 



1*620 


0*100 


Bashkirs 

0*906 







Klrghizes 

0*194 
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Turcomans 

0*002 




4 298? 


) 9*760? 

Vakuta 






0*200 


Other Turco-Tartars 

1*020 



... 
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Kalmucks 
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,0*300? 

0 0*20 

0*488 

Builuts 


... 




0*260 

0-250 

Tunguses and other 
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... 

... 


... 


(•060 

0-060 
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0*012 

0 012 

Total I 

77*878 

7*083 

2*061 

6*636 

6*288? 

4-094 

102-889 


The area and population of the various divisions of the 
Russian empire are given in the following table 

Taiilk II. — yirea and Population of the RitssUtn Empire.^ 


Provincea. 


Al'cliliDKcl 

Aiitraklian 

Bossarabia 

Courland 

l>on Cosnacks.. 
£kat«ii'ino»1atr.. 

Eatliunla 

Qi-odno 

K&lu«ra 

Kazan 

Kharkoff 

Kherzon 

Klaff 


Kovno 

Kursk 

Livonia..... 

Minsk 

Moghlleff.. 
Moscow 


Novgorod.. 

Olonotz 

Orel 

Omiburg... 

Penza 

Perm 

PodoJia 

Puitava 

Pskoff 

Ryazan.. .. 


Samara 

SaratoOr 

Simbirsk 

Smolensk 

TamlKtff 

Taurida 

Tclieriiigoff 

Tula 

Tver 

Ufa 

Vllna 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir 

Volhynla.. 

Vologda 

Voronezh 

V’'yatka 

Yaroslav] 

Sea of Azoff, 


Total, Russian 
provinces, 1882, 

2. Pofand, 

Kalisz 

Kielce 

Lomza 

Lublin 

Piotrkdw 

Plock 


Sledlcu... 
Suwalki.. 
Warsaw . 


Total, Poland.. 

8. Finland. 
Abo-BjOrnciborg. . 

K uoplo 

Nylaiid 

St Michel... 

Tavaatehus I 

Uleaborg.... 

Wasa 

WIborg 


Total, Finland 

Total, European 
ICtlHSiu 


Area, 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Vi 

831 ,606 

316,367 

91.827 

790, ,338 

17,619 

1,419,762 

10,636 

642,670 

61,886 

1,474,133 

26,148 

1,697,061 

7,818 

879,876 

14,931 

1,22(!,946 

11,942 

1,140,3.37 

24,601 

1,956,690 

21,041 

2,1O0,*i63 

27,628 

1,866,164 

19,691 

2,607,231 

82,702 

1,278,866 

16,692 

1,444,614 

17,937 

2,314,300 

18,168 

1,178,961 

1.669,842 

36.298 

18,661 

1,146, 470 

12,869 

2,137,179 

19,797 

1,427,893 

47,23<} 

1,1*27,881 

67,439 

827,323 

18,042 

1,892,932 

73,816 

1,]96,1.;3 

14,997 

1,382,732 

128,210 

2,6;i9,874 

16,224 

2,27(t,.')l8 

19,266 

2,473,968 

17,069 

894,712 

16,266 

1,713,681 

20,760 

1.622,7(i8 

68, .321 

2,224.09.3 

32,624 

2.113,077 

19,110 

l,471.1(i4 

21,638 

1,191,172 

26,710 

2,490,313 

24,639 

964,329 

20,233 

1,970,094 

11,964 

1,340,866 

26,226 

1,617,686 

47,112 

1,771,988 

16,421 

1.204,746 

17,440 

1,170,987 

38,864 

1,362,140 

27,743 

2,062,270 

165,498 

1,161,661 

26,443 

1 2,433,6.>7 

69,117 

2,740,953 

33,761 

1,082,782 

14,478 


,1,902,092 

( 

77,879,521 





4,392 

774,759 ’ 

3,897 

643,629 ' 

4,667 

5.*>9,316 

6.499 

882.616 

4,729 

866,777 

4,200 

638,141 

4,769 

644,827 

6,6.36 

630,238 

4,846 

(}03,J74 

6,623 

940,998 

49,167 

7,083,475 

9,336 

844,649 ^ 

16,499 

266,420 

4,686 

202,806 , 

8,819 

167,310 

8,334 

221,360 -1 

63,971 

207,782 

16,627 

858,480 n 

16,084 

301,975 ^ 

144,265 

2,060,782 ^ 

2,096,604 

87,028,778 


I*rovinces. 


4. Jimsia in Asia. 

Kuban ^ 

Stavropol 

Terek * 


Northern 
casla 


Cau- 


Baku 

Daghestan > ... 
Klizabetlipol... 

Erivun 

Kais* 

Kutaisi 

'rehernomorsk *...1 

TlfllH 

Zakaialyti 


Traiiaeuiicasia. 
Caucasus, 1882-^881 


Area, 

Square 

MiUa. 


3«,41»7 

2:],A4S 


17,048 

ll,4«i» 

10,706 

7,176 

14,006 

2,824 

16,678 

l,GO0 


Poputa> 

tiuK. 


1,107,022 

in 6,060 


2,301,476 


182,606 


Akhal-Tekke» ....I 1,040 

KrasnovoiUk « 1 40,790 

Manghishlak 3 80,200 

M«n*v® k 

Tedjen*'* f about 

lol-ulan f 97,000 

Serakhs ) 

Caspian Sea 109,070 


'Iranscasplan 
region,* about . 


Akimdlnsk 
Semipalaitnsk''< ...I 
Turgai, will) Lake 

Aral* 

Uralsk « 


Kirghiz Steppits.. 


Amivdarln » 

Fergunah * 

.Semiiyetchensk*'* 

Sirdttvia* 

Zerafshaii^i 


Turkestan.., 


.890,000 


210,604 

188,299 

202,192 

141,474 


742,629 

.89,970 

28,046 

1.66,297 

.100,003 

19,006 


408,980 



4 J 73,078 
0,6,84.8.68 


89,200 
16,700 
34,600 
^ (90.000 
, ? ; 6.000 
p ") 10,000 
" ( 12,000 


200,000 


40.8,847 

638,386 


320.700 
62.6, .832 


1,86.8,770 

222,200 
808,000 
08.6 946 
1,109,6 »2 
3.61,897 


3,177,684 


Central Asiu.about 


Westenj Siberia.. 
Irkutsk 


Vakiit.sk « 


Eastern SilKuia... 


morskuyaS.. 


bial, Asiatic 
Russia, about...! 


Riissiati empire 
abuut 


1,641,600 


631,982 

.TJU,u:w 


801,021 

309,190 

240,781 

1,617.127 

992,870 


|3, 069, 908 
173,661» 
7.80,022 
903,681 


4,824,670 


0,. 648, 000 


8,044,100 


6.237,364 


1,28.8,108 

1,134,748 


2,417,910 

398,873 

497,700 

243,443 

42l,()lt\ 


1,601,080 


40,683 

74,000 


114,633 

4,093,6.% 

16.80.6,742 


102.889,620 


I The figures are taken, for tire areas, from Strelbitzky’SiSM;*»«!/;/f<:fc* de V Europe.^ 
and, for the population, from the Ebomik Bvedeniy o Evropeiskoi iionsii for 1882. 
the ItVMiia of tire Caueasus Geograjdiicul Socloijs tiic Uusskiy K’lleudar, 8 ho 
areas have been reduced, taking the square kilometre as equal 0’3801107 
English square mile. 

* Oblast 8, or provinces. 

■ Okruys^ or otdyels (territories) under military government, the remainder 
being governments (yulfeniii) under civil governors. 

* Including Batnm and Sukhum. 

* According to General Meyer, In Jzvestia of the Russian (ieogr. Society, 1886, 
4. The areas for the first thn-e districts are given according to M. Seldlitz in 
RussUche Revue^ 4\ for tlto jemuiiider, according ro Geneinl Meyer, The 
oasis of Merv proper extends to about 2100 square miles. I'lie po])ulall<inN are 
given without the Russian military. M. Scldlllz cstiinstes them us follows ; — 
Akhal Tokke, 42,000; Krasnovodsk, 16,300; Maiighishluk., 34.600; Merv, 
160,000; Tedjefi, 7600; total, 200,000. The total population, excluding military. 
Is estimated by military authorities at 214.000. 
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Of the areae given in the table, the following (208,086 square 
wiles) sre occupied by internal waters (larger lakes and estuaries) : — 


European RumIji 

Poland 

Finland 

CaticaNttN 

Siberia 

Turkofttan. 

KIrfchIr, Steppea 

TranaoaNpian r«((lon 

Saa of Azoff, Caapian Sou, Lake Aral 


3S,S<M aqitare miles. 

141 

18,471 

1.S28 

18,804 

4.fiU 

14,888 

465 

218,874 


The islands inchidetl ^in the above statement have the following 
areas (total 91,182 square miles): — 


In the WliUe Sea 

,, RaMjnta Sea 

, , Dal Me Sea ( liuHRlan)., . . 
,, ,, (Flnnliili)-*- 

,, Black Sea 

,, SeaofAzoff 

,, Caspian Sea 

,, Siberian Arctic Ocean. 
,, Pacific 


191 square miles. 
88,640 
1,670 
2,000 
21 
41 
661 
16,406 
81,768 


The IlusBian empire falls into two great subdivisions, 
the European and the Asiatic, the latter of which, 
representing an aggregate of nearly 6,500,000 square 
miles, with a population of only 16 million inhabitants, 
may be considered as hold by colonies. The European 
dominions comprise European llussia, Finland, which is 
in fact a separate nationality treated to some extent as an 
allied state, and Poland, whose very name has been erased 
from ofhcial documents, but which nevertheless continues 
to pursue its own development. The Asiatic dominions 
comprise the following great subdivisions : — Caucasia 
{q.v.\ under a separate governor-general; the Transcaspian 
region, which is under the governor-general of Caucasus ; 
the Kirghiz Steppes ; Turkestan (<r/.v.), under separate 
govornors-general ; Western Siberia and Eastern Siberia (see 
Siberia) ; and the Amur region, which last comprises also 
the Pacific coast region and Kamchatka (see Kamchatka 
and Maritime Province). The administrative sub- 
divisions, with their populations, as estimated for 1 882 for 
European Bussia, Poland, and Caucasus, 1881 for Finland, 
and 1878-82 for the remainder (no regular census having 
been taken since 1858), are shown above in Table II. 

The empire contains only twelve cities with a population 
exceeding 100,000: — St Petersburg, 929,090 (1881); Mos- 
cow, 75:1,469 (1884); Warsaw, 4()6,260 (1882); Odessa, 
217,000(1882); Riga, 169,330 (1881); Klmrkoff, 159,660 
(1883); Kazan, 140,730 (1883); Kishineff, 130,000; 
Kioff, 127,250 (1874); Eodz, 113,146, in Poland (1884); 
Saratoff, 112,428 (1882); Tiflis, 104,020 (1883); and 
Tashkend, 100,000. According to the most recent returns 
Vilna, Orel, Rostoff, Astrakhan, Nikolaieff, Diinaburg, Tula, 
Samara, Taganrog, Kherson, Nijni-Novgorod, Berditcheff, 
Bobruisk, Zhitomir, Minsk, Vitebsk, Elisabetgrad, Reval, 
and Voronezh had from 94,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, while 
61 towns more in European Russia, Finland, and Poland, 
and 20 in the Asiatic dominions, had from 50,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants. The number of towns above 1 0,000 is con- 
siderable, but they are mostly mere administrative centres ; 
many villages have greater importance. 

Only 9,263,000 (or 9 per cent.) of the aggregate popu- 
lation of Russia inliabit towns, the number of which is 
601 in the 50 Russian governments. The great number 
of the Russian towns are mere villages ; their inhabitants 
depend on agriculture, and the houses are mostly built of 
wood, only 127,000 out of about 787,000 houses in 
towns being built of stone. Of the 68,600,000 who in 
1882 formed the rural poimlation of European Russia 
the greater part were settled in 555,278 villages, almost 
entirely built of wood ; nearly one-seventieth of the houses 
are destroyed by fire yearly (164,400 out of 10,649,000 
in 1882). 

Russia is an absolute and strongly centralized monarchy. 
The primary unit of state organization is the village com- 
munity, or mir, A number of such communities are united 


into voloftB^ whose peasant inhabitants elect an elder {v6lo$^ 
noy starahina) and a peasants’ tribunal {volastnoy and). 
Placed, however, under the uncontrolled rule of a state 
official — the mirovoy poarednik — and of the police, the elder 
of the volost and his clerk have become mere organs of 
the local police and tax-gatherers, while the tribunal of the 
volost is at the mercy both of influential land-proprietors 
and of the wealthier peasants or merchants. The system 
of local self-government is continued in the elective district 
and provincial assemblies — the on the one band, 

and on the other in the elective justices of the peace {miro- 
voy audia)^ whose periodical gatherings {mirovoy ayezd) are 
courts of appeal against the decisions of the individual 
justices. But neither of these institutions — and least of all 
the zemstvo — is capable of acquiring the necessary inde- 
pendence. The zemstvos — one for each district, and an- 
other for the province — consist of a representative assembly 
{zemahoye aobraniye) and an executive {zemahaya upravd) 
nominated by the former. The sobraniye consists of three 
classes of delegates : — the landed proprietors (all noblea 
possessing more than 590 acres, and delegates from the 
remainder, along with delegates from the clergy in their 
capacity of landed proprietors) ; representatives of the mer- 
chants, artisans, and urban population ; and representatives 
of the peasants, indirectly elected, — matters being usually 
so adjusted that this class is less numerous than the aggre- 
gate of the other two. In theory the zemstvos have large 
powers in relation to the incidence of taxation, as well as 
in matters affecting education, public health, roads, <kc. 
But in reality they are for the most part compelled to 
limit themselves to the adjustment of the state taxation, 
which is BO high that new taxes for education, sanitary 
purposes, and so on, must necessarily be very limited. 
Moreover, the decisions of the zemstvos are jealously con- 
trolled by the representative of the central Government, — 
the governor, — and promptly annulled whenever they 
manifest a different spirit from that prevailing for the time 
at the court. Disobedience is punished by dissolution, 
sometimes by administrative exile. These circumstances 
have helped to eliminate from the zemstvos the better 
elements which at first entered into their composition. The 
greater number of them are inspired now with the same 
red-tapeism as the ministerial chancelleries, or are refuges 
for proprietors in search of a salary. Still, in several 
provinces a good deal of most useful work has been done, 
especially educational, by those zemstvos in which the 
peasants are in a majority or the proprietors are inspired 
with a more liberal spirit ; while several other zemstvos 
have recently made extensive and most valuable inquiries 
into the condition of agriculture, industry, &c. 

Since 1870 the municipalities have had institutions 
like those of the zemstvos. All owners of houses, and 
tax-paying merchants, artisans, and workmen, are enrolled 
on lists in a descending order according to their assessed 
wealth. The total valuation is then divided into three 
equal parts, each of which elects an equal number of repre- 
sentatives to the duvfia. The executive is in the hands of 
an elective mayor and an uprava which consists of several 
members elected by the duma. Both are, in fact, function- 
aries under the governor, and the municipal institutiona 
have no real independent life.^ 

The organs of the central government in the provinces 
are the uryadnika (a kind of gardes-champHres) in the 
villages, the stanovoya and ispravniha (chiefs of the police) 
in the districts, and the governors (a kind of Napoleonic 
prefect) in each government — all invested, the uryadnika 


I See Golovatehoff, Ten Yeavti of Reforms in The Finaneen of the 

(omclat publication); Dltyatln, ifStnicipal Relf-Qovemment in RuMia^ 
E vols.; and very nuinorouR and valuable papora In the reviews V^tnik JEvropy, 
Otetche»tvennyifa ZapUki^ Ru$$kapa Myely Ac. 
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Induded, with powers which are the more extensive as they 
are totelly undefined. There is also in each government 
a special gendarmerie under the chief of gendarmes/' 
who usually is also the head of the third section " of the 
imperial Chancery. The name of the third section has 
been recently abolished, but the institution still continues. 
It has charge of the secret police of the state, and has 
most varied functions, such as the arrest of supposed 
political offenders, their exile to Siberia, the delivery of 
separation papers to spouses desiring divorce, and so on. 
Several governments are placed under special governors- 
general, whom the recent law on the “ state of siege ” 
invests with almost dictatorial powers. 

The higher administration is represented by the emperor, 
who unites the supreme legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, and is surrounded by four distinct councils — the 
committee of ministers, the council of the empire, the 
senate, and the Holy Synod. The ministers, who are con- 
sidered as executing the will of the czar, and are nominate 
by him, are invested with very extensive powers; their 
circulars for the interpretation of laws have greater weight 
than the laws themselves. The council of the empire, 
which consisted in 1884 of 64 members, nominated by the 
emperor, besides the ministers and several members of the 
imperial family, is a consultative body for matters of legis- 
lation. The senate, also nominated by the emperor, has 
two distinct functions. Seven “departments” of it are 
administrative ; they promulgate the laws, examine the acts 
of governors, adjudicate in their conflicts with zemstvos, 
and, in theory, can make remonstrances to the emperor, — 
in fact they merely register and promulgate laws. Two 
other “departments” are courts of cassation. A special 
department, reinforced by representatives of nobility, pro- 
nounces judgment in political cases. The Holy By nod, 
consisting of metropolitans and bishops who sit there in 
turn, has the superintendence of religious affairs. 

Justice. The judicial ayatom introduced in 1864 was conceived in a 
very liberal spirit, which, unfortunately, has not been main- 
tained. Thus a “preliminary instruction,” made by the “third 
section” in political cases, or by the ))olice, has been snbso- 
queiitly introduced. The “judges of instruction,” irremovable by 
law, have not yet been nominated, their I'urictioiis being discliarged 
by substitutes entirely dependent upon the ministry. Elective 
justices of the peace decide in all cases involving less than 600 
roubles, or less tlmii six months’ imprisonment. Their decisions 
can bo brought by appeal before the district gathering of the jus- 
tices of tho^ peace, and thence before tho senate. All criminal 
cases involving .severer penalties are tried by juries, w'hose verdicts 
can be set aside only by a court of cassation, but are not respected 
incases having a so-called “political” aspect. Political offences 
are tried by tribunals composed ad hoc. Civil cases in which more 
than 600 roubles are involved are tried by courts of justice, with 
appeal to chambers of justice. 

Crime. In 1879 in European Russia, — exclusive of six Lithuanian and 
White Russian governments, — 4*2,530 persons wore tried before tho 
courts, and 59,600 before tho justices of tho peace, the convictions 
being respectively 27,397 and 36,742. The aggregate number of 
condemnations pronounced in 1882 was 46,018 in European Russia, 
that is, 5 ‘9 condemned in each 10,000; only 48.36 of them were 
women. On January 1, 1882, 93,108 persona were in jail ; 580,307 
men and 66,073 women (the latter with 30,769 children) were 
imprisoned during the year, while 625,280 prisoners were liberated 
or exiled, and on January 1, 1883, tho number of prisoners in 
jail (excluding those of Saghalin and Camtasus) was 97,387. More 
than 20,000 are annually transported to Siberia. 

AdminiH- The empire is divided for aamiuistrativo purposes into govern- 
ments {guhemiya) or territories {oblast\ of which there are 60 in 

flivisionK. European Russia and 10 in Poland. Each government, or territory, 
is divided into eight to fifteen districts (uyezd). The Asiatic 
dominions are divided into one lieutenancy (namyestnitchealvo)^ 
that of Caucasia, and four general governments — Turkestan, 
Stepnoye (Kirghiz Steppes), East Siberia, and Amur. They com- 
prise thirty-three governments and territories, besides a few dis- 
tricts (okrug^ omycl) in Transcaucasia and the Transcaspian 
reganied almost as separate governments. In Siberia the 
governors and governors-general are assisted V>y councils which 
have ^ a coiisulhitive voice. The Baltic provinces have some 
Peculiar institutions. Finland U a separate state, having its own 
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fiuanoes, army, and representative institutions, with limited rights, 
but its ministers of war and the exterior are those of the empii-e, 
and its institutions are not always respected by the emperor. 

The emperor is not the head of tho church, all decisions in theo- Tho 
logical matters having to be given by the Synod. HU influcneo, church 
however, is very great, as the nomination of tho bUhoi*s rests with 
him. In 1882 there were in Russia 40,669 Orthodox churches 
ami about 14,000 chapels, with 37,318 priests. 7009 deacons, and 
45,896 singers. There were also 6752 monks and 3967 aspironts 
4946 nuns and 13,803 feniale aspirants. The cliurch binlget was 
18,974,887 roubles in 1884. Tho monasteries and churcYies are 
possessed of groat wealth, including 2950 square miles of land (a 
territory greeter than that of Oldenburg), an invested capital of 
22,634,000 roubles, an annual subsidy of 408,000 roubles from 
Government, and a very great number of inns, shops, printing 
establishments, burial grounds, &c., with whole towns covering an 
aggregate area of 10^ square miles. Their total annual revenue is 
estimated at 9,000,000 roubles. 

Much still remains to be done for tho diffusion of the first E<hica 
elements of a sound educati<»n throughout the empire ; unhappily tiou. 
the endeavours of private persons in this tielil and of the zemstvos 
are for political reasons discon roged by the Oovorninent. There 
are seven universities — Dorpat, Kazan, Kharkoff, Kicff, Moscow', 

Odessa, and St Petersburg — to wliich may be added tliose of 
Warsaw and Helsingfors. In 1883 the seven Russian nniversities 
had 605 professors and 10,528 students, and there wore 81 pro- 
fessors and 1228 students at Warsaw. Tho standard of teaching 
on tho whole is high, and may be compared to that of tho German 
universities. The students are hardworking, and generally very 
intelligent. Mostly sons of poor parents, they live in extreme 
poverty, supporting themselves chiefly by translating and by tutorial 
work. Severe measures have been taken in 1886 in regard to tho 
universities. Explicit regulations for tho intcr[)rctation of science 
have been issued, and restrictions laid upon tho teaebing of philo- 
sophy and natural science generally ; comparative legislation has 
been excluded from the programmes ; teaching in Russian (instead 
of German) has been ordered at Dorpat. The students are x>laced 
under rigorous regulations in regard to their life outside tho uni- 
versity. About 95i) students in theological acadeinius and 2500 
in higher technical schools must bo added to the above. 

The state of secondary education still leaves very much to be 
desired. There were in 1883 180 gymnasiums and progymnasiums 
for boys in European Russia, and 24 in the Asiatic dominions, and 
27 and 10 resiioctively for girls; there were also 73 “real” 
schools in European Russia and 8 in the Asiatic dominions, and 48 
normal schools in Russia and 10 in tho Asiatic <lominions. To 
tlicse must be added the 1 4,800 pupils in 63 theological seminaries, 
and about 3000 in various seconaary schools. The stcarly tendency 
of Russian society towards increasing the number of secondary 
schools, where instruction would be bused on tlie study of the 
natural scionces, is checked by Government in favour of the 
classical gy ninasiums. Tho aggregate number of schools for second- 
ary instruction ill European Russia in 1882 w’as 456 for boys and 
384 for girls, with 107,930 mule and 79,625 female scholars. Of 
these, S.Oh schools (45,803 boys and 8199 girls) give professional 
education. 

For primary instruction there wore in 1882 in European Russia 
proper 28,329 schools, with 1,177,504 male and 362,471 female 
pupils. Of tho 6,231,160 roul)le8 expended on primary schools 
only 747,772 roubles were contributed by Government, the 
remainder being siipjdied by tbe zemstvos (2,512,113 roubles), by 
municipalities, or by private persons. Sunday 8<!hools and public 
lectures are virtually prohibited. 

A characteristic icaturo of the intellectual movement in Russia 
is its tendency to extend to women tho means of receiving higher 
instruction. The gymnasiums for girls are botli numerous and 
good. Ill addition to thos«5, notwithstanding Government opposi- 
tion, a series of higher schools, where careful instnurtion in nutiirnl 
and social sciences is given, Imve been opened in tho chief cities 
under the name of “ redagoLMcal Courses.” At St retersburg a 
women’s medical academy, the examinations of which were even 
more searching than those of tho ordinary academy (csjKJcially as 
regards diseases of women and children), w’as opencti, but after 
about one hiindreil women had received the degree of M. J>., it lias 
been suppressed by Government. In several university towns 
there are also free teaching establishments for w'oinen, sn|»portvd 
by subscription, with programmes and examinations cfinal to those 
of tho universities. In, 1882 the students nnnihercd 914 at St 
Petersburg, about ,000 at Moscow, and 389 nt Kazafi. 

The natural sciences arc much ciiluvatc'd in Russia, especially Scientific 
during tho last tw’cnty years. Besides the Academy of Science, the societies. 
Moscow Society of Naturalists, the Miin'ralogicul Society, tho 
Geographical Society, with its Caucasian and Siberian bninchcs, the 
archeeoiogicttl societies and the scientific societies of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, all of W'liich are of oltl and recognized standing, there have 
lately sprung up a series of new societies in (’onnexion with each 
university, and their serials are yearly growing .ii importance, oa 
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olao are thoee of the recently founded Moscow Society of Friends of | 
Natural Science, the Chomico- Physical Society, and various medical, | 
educationol, and other societies. The work achieved by Kiissian 
savants, especially in biolo«:y, physiology, and chemistry, and in 
the sciences doncriptii'c of the vast territory of Hussia, are well 
known to Europe. 

Plnancc. The finances of the ciiiitiro arc in a most uiisatisfactoiy condition. 
Although the rovcniic mis doubled since 1866, and had reached 
697,980,983 roubles (i;09, 798,098)1 in 1883, the cxi»endituro, which 
was estimated at 721,337,844 roubles the same vear, is always in 
cxcooc of the iiicoriie. The national debt is rapidly augmented both 
by loans and by issues of paper money so depreciated as to be worth 
only about 60 to 63 per cent, of its nominal value. On January 1, 
1884, no le.ss than 1,086,000,000 paper roubles were in circulation ; 
and the national debt, the impnr-irionoy included, reached about 
£678,000,000, iiiclusive of the railway debt. The great defect of 
Russian finance is that its direct taxes are chielly paid by the 
peasantry (91 per cent, of the wdiolo), and the revenue is chiefly based 
on excise duties (direct taxes, 130,105, 320 roubles } excise duties on 
spirits, 260,291,330; duties on tobacco and sugar, 28,569,500; 
iin]»ort duties, 101,053,000). Of the yearly revenue no less than 
436,000,000 rouldos are spent in interest and sinking fund on the 
debt, and for war purposes.'*! 

The jsemstvos, which have an aggregate yearly income of about 
thirty million roubles, have also a yearly deficit of from three to 
five million ruiihles. The iiiunicipalitios had in 1882 an income of 
only 40,076,748 roubles, there being only iiino cities which had a 
builget of more than 500,000 roubles, and five above one million. 

Army. Tlie Hussiuii army has been completely roorganixed since the 
Crimean War, and compulsory military service was introduced in 
1874. In 1884 the strength of the army on a peace footing was 
532,764 men serving with the colours, 68,786 reserve troops, 
55,509 Cossacks ami irregulars, 72,626 local, de|)dt, and instruction 
troops, 27,468 ofih ers, 129,736 horses, and 1844 guns. On a war 
footing there were 986,000 in the active army, 563,878 in the 
reserve, 148,067 Cossacks and irregulars, 178,450 local, dop6t, and 
instruction troops, 41,651 officers, 360,354 horses, and 8778 guns ; 
that is, about 1,300,000 men in field, to which number 1,000,000 
untrained militia could be ad<led in case of need. These high 
figures, ought, however, to he much reduced on account of the 
deliciencies of rnobilixation. 

The irregular troops consist of ten row/ros— Don, Kunaft, Terek, 
Astrakhan, Oroiiburg, Ural, West Siberia, Semiryetchonsk, Trans- 
baikalia, and Amur. All the men of tbese voiskos between sixteen 
and forty-one years of age are bound to be ready for service in turn 
in time of peace, and to of|uip themselves at their own exj^nse, 
train and artillery being provided by ( lovernment. In their twofold 
capacity as peasant settlers and a military force, these men have 
coiitriluited much to the com|uest of Asia. 

Since 1878 coinjmlsory military service has been introduced in 
Finland. The Finnish troops (nine battalions of 4833 riflemen) 
must be employed, os a rule, for the defence of their own eountry. 

Navy. Notwithstanding largo recent outlays, the Russiau navy is by no 
moans adapted to the exigencies of modem warfare ; much stress is 
therefore laid on the good organization of the tor})edo flotilla. The 
navy consists of 368 vessels, of 196,676 tons, carrying 24,600 men 
and 671 guns. Only 40 of these are armoured ships, the reiiiainder 
being unarmoured frigates, corvettes, and cruisers, or torpedo boats 
(119), ivlulo a great number are mere transjiorts and small craft. 

For- 'I’he extensive frontier is defended by many fortimsos, chiefly on 

tresses, the west. Poland to llie west of the Vistula remains quite unpro- 
tected, fortifications being only now in cotirse of construction in the 
south -west ; hut the Vistula is defended by the fimt-class fortresses 
of Modlin (Novogeorgievsk), Warsaw, and Ivangorod, with Brest- 
Litovsk in the rear. P'or protecting this lino in rear now fortifica- 
tions are being erected. The space between Poland and the Duna 
is protected only by tlie citadel of Vilna and the marshes of the 
Pripet. IMie second line of fortresses has been erected on the Dlina 
and Dnieper, — Kiga, Diinaburg, Vitebsk, Bobniisk, and Kieff. 
Tlie south-western frontier is uiulor the protection of the advanced 
works of Uentlery and Akermaii, while the Black Sea coast is 
defended l»y Kin burn and OtchakofT at the entrances of the Dnieper 
and the Bug, Sebastopol in the Crimea, batteries at Odessa and 
Nikolaieir, aiid a series of minor fortifications. Formidable defen- 
sive works have been erected on the Baltic at Dunamlinde, Reval, 
Narva, Cronstadt, Wilxirg, Fredcrik.sliHinn, Uoliteiisalin, Sveaborg, 
llaugimdd, and in the Aland Islands. A groat number of minor 
forts are scattered throughout Ciiucusin, 'rranscaucusia, and 
Turkestan ; but the Pacific coast has only earth-works at Vladi- 
vostok ami Nikohiiovsk. 

I UnloNS inotnUic or ullvor rutibleii are expresi«ly muiitlom»cl, the rouble in to be 
taken thitmirliout. the preaent article as the paper rouble, the recent average value 
of which bus been 2a. atorllug. I’he metallic rouble (277'7l grains of pui*e silver) 
U equivalent, to SS-e46 pence sterling; but tlie paper roul»ln has gradually 
dectiiicil from iH‘5 per cent, of its nominal value in 1861-C5 to CO per cent. In 
1882 (BOO below, p.80). 
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Part II.— Evrofbak Russia— Gboorafuy. 

The administrative boundaries of Kuropeati Russia, apart friun Bound 
Finland and Poland, broadly coincide on the whole with the gries. 
natural limits of the £ast-£aropoan plains, where they suddenly 
take, eastw^ard of the Baltic Sea, a ^eat extension towards^'the 
north. In the north it is bounded by the Arctic Ocean ; the 
islands of Nova Zemhla, Kol^off, and Vaigatch also belong to it, 
but the Kara Boa is reckoned to Siberia. To the east it has the 
Asiatic dominions of the empire, Siberia and the Kirghiz Steppe, 
i^rom both of which it is separated by the Ural Mountains, the 
Ural river, and the Caspian — the administrative boundary, how- 
ever, partly extending into Asia on the Siberian slope of the Urals. 

To the south it has tlie Black Sea and Caucasia, oeing separated 
from the latter by the double valley of the two Manytehes — a 
channel wliicli in Post-Pliocene times connected tlie Sea of Azof!' 
with the Caspian. The western boundary is purely conventional : 
it croiises first the peninsula of Kola from the Varanger Fiord to 
tlic northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, making an arbitrary 
deflexion towards the west ; thence it runs to the Kurische Han 
in the KOiithern Baltic, and thence to the mouth of the Danube, 
taking a great circular sweep to the west to embrace Poland, and 
separating Russia from Prussia, Austrian Galicia, and Boumania. 

Of this immense frontier line loss than one-half is bordered by 
seas— nearly all of them inland seas. For it is a special feature of 
Russia— a 1‘cature which has impressed a special character on its 
history — that she has no free outlet to tlio high seas except on the 
ice-bound shores of the Arctic Ocean. Even the White Sea is 
merely a ramified gulf of that ocean. Another warmer gulf of 
tlio Arctic Ocean — the Varanger Fiord— sepam ted from Russia by 
the uninhahitabic plateaus of the ]>er)insula of Kola, has been 
ahancloned to Norway. Tlie deep indentations of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and Finland wash the shores of Finnish temtory, and it 
is only at the very head of the latter gulf that the Russians happen 
to have taken a firm foothold by erecting their cyiital on the 
marshes at the mouth of the Nova. The Gulf of Riga and the 
south-eastern Baltic belong also to territoty which is not inhabited 
by Slavonians, but by Finnish stems, and oy Germans. It is only 
very recently, within the last hundred years, that the Russians 
definitively took possession of the northern shores of the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azott*. The eastern coast of the Black Sea belongs 
properly to Transcaucasia, a great chain of mountains separating 
It from Russia. But even this sea is an inland one, the only outlet 
of which, the Bosphorus, is in foreign hands, while the Caspian is 
but an immense shallow lake, bordered mostly by deserts, and 
possessing more importance as a link between Russia and her 
colonies than as a channel for intercourse with other countries. 

The great territory, occupied by European Russia — 1600 miles in Configu 
length from north to south, and nearly as much from west to east ration. 
— is on the whole a broad elevated plain, ranging between 500 and 
900 feet above sea-level, deeply cut into by river- valleys, and 
bounded on all sides by broad hilly swellings or mountains : — the 
lake jilateairs of Finland and the Maanselka heights in the north- 
west; the Baltic coast-ridge and spurs of tlie (Jarpathiuns in the 
wc.st, with a Viroad depression between the two, occupied by Poland ; 
the Crimean and Caucasian mountains in the south ; and the broad 
but moderately high swelling of the Ural Mountains in the east. 

From a central plateau which comprises Tver, Moscow, Smolensk, 
and Kursk, and projects eastwards towards Samara, attaining an 
average height of 800 to 900 feet above the sea, the surface gently 
slopes in all directions to a level of from 800 to 600 feet. Then it 
again gently rises as it approaches the hilly tracts emdosing the 
great plain. This central swelling may bo considered a continua- 
tion towards the oast-north-east of the great line of upheavals of 
western Europe ; the lieights of Finlaml would then appear as 
continuations of the Scanian plateaus, and the northern mountains 
of Finland as continuations of the Kjbleii, while the other great 
line of uphiavnl of the old continent, which runs north-west and 
south-e^ist, would bo represented in Russia by the Caucasus in the 
south and the Tiiimn ridge of the Petchora basin in the north. 

Tlie hilly aspects of several parts of the central ])lateau are not 
due to foldings of the strata, which for the most part appear to be 
horizontal, but chiefly to the excavating action of rivers, whose 
valleys are deeply dug out in the plateau, especially on its 
borders. The round flattened summits of llio Vaidai plateau do 
not rise above 1100 feet, and they present the appearance of 
mountains only in consequence of the depth of tho valleys — the 
levels of the rivers whicli flow towards the depression of Lake 
Peipus being only from 200 to 260 feet above the sea. The case is 
similar with the plateaus of Livonia, “ Wendish Switzerland,” 
and Koviio, which do not exceed 1000 feet at their highest points ; 
so also with the eastern simrs of tho Baltic coast-ndge between 
Grodno and Minsk. Tho same elevation is reached by a very few 
flat summits of , tho plateau about Kursk, and farther east on the 
Volga about Kamyshin, where the valleys are excavated in the 
plateau to a depth of from 800 to 900 feet, giving quite a hilly 
aspect to the country. It is only in the south-west, where spurs 
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of tlM CburpfttliUmt enter Voltiyttia, PodoUa, end Beaearabie, that 
lidgea letoning 1100 feet ere met with, interaeoted bv deep reyinea. 

The depiwmons on the borders of the central piatean thus ac* 
quire a greater importance than the amall differences in its height. 
Such is the broad depression of the middle Volga and lower Kamo, 
bounded on the north by the faint swelling of the Uyaty, which is 
the \mtershed between the Arctic Ocean and the Volga basin. 
Another broad depression, from 250 to 500 feet above the sea, still 
filled by Lakes Peipus, Ladoga, Onega, Bieto-ozero, Latche, Vozhe, 
snd many thousands of smaller ones, borders the central plateau on 
the north, and follows the same east-north-east direction. Only a 
few low swellings penetrate into it from the north-west, about Lake 
Onega, and reach 000 feet, while in the north-east it is enclosed by 
the high Timanskiy ridge (1000 feet). A third depression of a similar 
character, occupieu by the Pripet and the middle Dnieper, extends to 
the west of the central plateau of Russia, and penetrates into Poland. 
The- immense lacustrine basin is now broken up into numberless 
ponds, lakes, and extensive marshes (see Minsk). It is bounded on 
the south by the broad plateaus spreading east of the Carpathians. 
South of 50** N. lat the central plateau gently slopes towards the 
south, and we find thero n fourth depression spreading west and east 
through Poltava and Kharkoff, but still reaching in its higher parts 
500 to 700 feet. It is separated from the Black Sea by a gentle 
swelling which may be traced from Kremenotz to the lower Don, 
and perhaps farther south-east. This low swelling includes the 
Donetz coal-measures and the middle granitic ridges which cause the 
rapids of the Dnieper. Finally a fifth immense depression, which 
descends below the level of the ocean, extends for more than 200 
miles to the north of the Caspian, comprising tlie lower Volga and 
the Ural and £mba rivers, and establi^lug a link between Kassia 
and the Aral-Caspian region. The depression is continued farther 
north by plains below SOO feet which join the depression of the 
middle Volga, and extend as far as the mouth of the Oka. 

The Ural Mountains present the aspect of a broad swelling whose 
strata no longer exhibit the horizon tality we see in Russia, and 
moreover are deeply cut into by rivers. It is connected in the 
west with broad plateaus joining those of central Russia, but its 
orographical relations to other upheavals must be more closely 
stuuied before they can be definitely pronounced ou. 

The rhomboidal peninsula of the Crimea, connected by only a 
narrow isthmus wiUi the continent, is occupied by a dry plateau 
gently sloping north and east, and bordered in the south-east by 
the Yttila Mountains, the ouminits of which range between 4000 
and 5118 feet (see Crimea, and Taurida). 

Owing to the orographical structure of the £ast-£uropean plains, 
which has just been described, the river-system has attained a very 
high dovolopment. Taking their origin from t: series of great 
lacustrine basins scattered over the surface of the plateaus and 
differing slightly in elevation, the Russian rivers describe im- 
mense curves before reaching the sea, and flow with a very gentle 
gradient, receiving numerous large tributaries, which collect their 
waters from vast areas. Thus the Volga, the Dnieper, and the 
Don attain respectively a length of 2110, 1380, and 1125 miles, 
and their basins cover 645,000, 244,600, and about 115,000 square 
miles respectively. Moreover the chief rivers of Russia — the Volga, 
the Diina, the Dnieper, and oven the Lovat and the Oka — take 
t'aeir rise in the north-western part of the central plateau, so close 
to one another tliat they may be said to radiate from the same 
marshes. The sources of the Don are ramified among the tribu- 
taries of the Oka, while the upper tributaries of the Kama join 
those of the Dwina and Petchora. In consequence of this, the 
rivers of Russia have been from remote antiquity the true channels 
of trade and migration, and have contributed much more to the 
elaboration of the national unity than any political institutions. 
Boats could be conveyed over flat and easy porUges, from one river- 
basin to another, and these portages wore subsequently transformed 
with a relatively small amount of labour into navigable canals, and 
even at the present day these canals have more importance for the 
traffic of the country than most railways. By their means the plain.s 
of the central plateau — the very heart of Russia, whose natural 
outlet was the Caspian — were brought into water-communication 
with the Baltic, and the Volga basin connected with the Qulf of 
Finland. The White Sea has also Iwen brought into connexion 
with the central Volga basin, while the sister-river of the Volga 
— the Kama — became the main artery of communt(!ation with 
Siberia. 

It must be observed, however, that, though ranking before the 
rivers of western Europe in respect of length, the rivers of Russia are 
far behind as regards the amount of water discharged. They freeze 
in winter and dry up in summer, and most of them ai'e uavigal^le only 
during tlie spring-noods ; even the great Volga becomes so shallow 
during the hot season that only liglit boats can pass its shoals. 

Russia has a very large number of lakes. The aggregate area of 
the largest ones is stated at 25,800 square miles. 

The following is a descriptive list of the principal rivers of Euro- 
pean Russia. 

A. Arctic Ocean Banin.— (1) The Petchora (1025 miles) rises in the 


northern Urals, and enters the ocean by a large estuary at the Gulf 
of Petohora. Its basin, thinly peopled and available only for cattle- 
breeding and for hunting, is quite isolated from Russia by the 
Timan ridge. The river is navigable for 770 miles ; grain and 
a variety of goods conveyed from the upper Kama are floated 
doWn, while furs, fish, and other products of the sea are shipped 
up the river to be transported to Tcherdyn on the Kama. (2) The 
Kara (189 miles) enters the Kara Sea. (3) The Mezefi (510 miles) 
enters the Bav of Mezefl ; it is navigable for 450 miles, and is 
the channel of a considerable export of timber. (4) The northern 
Dwina, or Dvina (950 miles), with a basin of about 150,000 square 
miles, is foimed by the union of two groat rivers, the Yug (270 
miles) and the Sukhona (330 miles). The Sukhona has its origin 
in Lake Kubenskoye, in north-west Vologda, and flows rapidly 
southwards and eastwards, having a great number of rapids. It is 
navigable throughout its length, and, as Lake Kubenskoye coininu- 
nicatos by the Alexander of Wiirtemborg Canal with Lake Biotoye, 
it is connected with tlie Caspian and Baltic. The Vytehegda (685 
miles), which flows west-south-west to join the Sukhona, through 
a woody region, thinly peopled, is navigable for 600 miles and in 
its upper portion is connected by a canal with the uj)per Kama. 
The Dwina flows with a very slight gradient through a broad valley, 
receiving many tributaries, and reaches tl»e Wlute Sea at Arch- 
angol by a number of branches. Notwithstanding serious obstacles 
offered oy shallows, corn, fish, salt, and timber are largely BhiTq)ed 
to and from Archangel. (5) The Onega (245 miles) nses in Lake 
Latche in the south of Olonctz, and flows into Onega Bay ; it has 
rapids ; timber is floated down in spring, and fishing and some 
navigation are carried on in the lower portion. 

B, Baltic Basin. — (6) The Neva (46 miles) flows from Lake 
Ladoga into the Gulf of Finland (see St Petersburg). (7) The 
Volkhoff (135 miles), discharging into Lake Ladoga (see Ladoga), 
and forming part of the Vyslinovolotsk system of canals, is an 
imiKirtant channel for navigation ; it flows from Lake Ilmen (367 
s^iuare miles), which receives tlie Msta (250 miles), connected with 
the Volga, the Lovat (310 miles), and many smaller tribiibirics. 
(8) The Svir (135 miles), also discharging into Lake Ladoga, flows 
from Lake Onega (4925 square miles), and, being ])art of the 
Mariinsk canal system, is of groat importance for navigation (see 
Volga). (9) The Narova (46 miles) flows out of Lake Peipus into 
the Gulf of Finland at Narva ; it has remarkable rn|dd8, notwith- 
standing which an active navigation is carried on by means / f its 
waters. Lake Peipus, or Tchudskoye (136 8([imre miles), receives 
— (10) the Velikaya (210 miles), a channel of traffic with southern 
Russia from a remote antiquity, but now navigable only in its lower 

E irtion, and (11) the Kmbach (83 miles), navigated by steamers to 
orpat. (12) The Diina, or West Dwina (577 miles), with a basin 
area of about 75,000 square miles, rises in the Ostashkrfi' district 
of Tver, and falls into the sea below Riga, after having Uescrilted a 
great curve to the south. It is shallow above the rapids of Jacob- 
stadt, but navigation is carried on as far as Vitebsk,— corn, timber 
for shipbuilding, potash, flax, &c., being the principal shipments of 
its navigable tributaries (the Obslia, Ulla, and Kasplya) ; the Ullu 
is connected by the Berezina canals with the Dniejier. (13) The 
Nioraeu (Memel), with a course of 470 miles in Russia, rises in the 
north of Minsk, leaves Russia at Yurburg, and enters the Kurische 
Haff ; rafts are floated ui)on it almost from its sources, and steamers 
ply as far ns to Kovuo ; the export of corn and timber to Prussia, 
and import of fish, grocery, and manufactured ware are consider- 
able ; it is connected by tlic Oginski Canal with the Dnieper. The 
chief tributaries are the Viliya and the Shara. For (14) the 
Vistula, with the Bug and Narew, see Poland. 

C. Black Sea Basin. — (15) The Pnith (605 miles) rises in 
Austrian Biikovina, and separates Russia from Koumania ; it 
enters (16) tlie Danube, whicli flows along the Russian frontier for 
100 miles below Rcni, touching it with its Kilia branch. (17) The 
Dniester (530 miles within Russia and about 330 miles in Austria) 
rises in Galicia. Light bouts and rafts are floutful at all points, 
and steamers ply ou its lower portion ; its estuary has important 
fisheries. (18) The Dnieper (1330 miles), with a basin ot about 
245,000 square miles, with tributaries, waters thirteen governments, 
of which the aggregate population numbers about 16,000,000. It 
also originates in tlie iiortli -western jiarts of the central plateau, 
in tlie same marshy lakes which give rise to the Volga and 
DUna. It flows west, south, south-east, and south-west, and 
enters a bay in the north-western part of the Black Sea. In the 
middle navigable jiart of its course, from Dorogobuzh to Ekate- 
rinoslaff, it is an active channel for traffic. It receives several 
large tributaries ; — on the right, the Berezina (285 miles), con- 
nected with the Diina, and the Pripet (400 miles), both most 
important for navigation, — as well as several smaller tributaries on 
which rafts are floated; on the left the Sozh (330 miles), the 
Desna (590 miles), one of the most important rivers of Russia, 
navigated by steamers as far as Bryaiislc, the Suta (252 miles), 
the Psiot (416 miles), and the Vorskta (268 miles). Mow 
Ekateriuoslaff the Dnieper flows for 46 miles through a series of 
thirteen rapids. At Kherson it enters its long (40 miles) but 
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flliallow estuaiy, which roceires the West Bug (460 miles) and the 
Ingut (220 miles). The traffic of the Dnieper and its tributaries 
reached in 1882 an ag^egate of 12*9 million cwts. shipiied and 
6*7 discharged, the principal items being com, salt, ana timber. 
(19) The Don (1125 miles), with a basin of about 120,000 scmare 
miles, and navigable for 880 miles, rises in south>eastem Tula 
and enters the Sea of AzofT at BostotT by thirty niouths, after 
describing a great curve to the east at Tsaritsyn, approaching the 
Volga, with which it is connected by a railway (40 miles). Its 
navigation is of great importance (6*4 million cwts. shipixjd, and 
5*1 diseharged), especially for goods brought from the Volga, and 
its lisheries are extensive. The chief tributaries are the Sosna 
(175 miles) and North Donetz (615 miles) on the right, and the 
Voronezh (806 miles), Khox>or (565 miles), Medvyeditsa (410 miles), 
and Manytch (295 miles), on the left (20) The Ylya (192 miles), 
(21) the kubah (510 miles), and (22) the Kion belong to Caucasia. 

D. Thfi Caspian Basin. — (23) The Volga, the chief river of 
Kussia, has a length of 2110 inilcs, and its basin, about 648,000 
square miles in area, contains a population of more than 40,000,000. 
It is connected with the Baltic by three systems of canals (see 
Voloa). (24) The Gr(;at and the Little Uzeii no longer reach 
the Caspian but lose themselves in tlie Babinskoyo Lakes. (25) 
The Ural (1476 miles), in its lower part, constitutes the frontier 
between European Russia and the Kirghiz Steppe ; it receives the 
Sakinara on the right and the Ilok on the left. (26) The East 
Many tell (175 miles) is on the Caucasian boundary. (27) The 
Kuma (405 miles), (28) the Terek (860 miles), and (29) the Kura 
(about 660 miles), with the Arax (about 650 miles), which receives 
the waters of Lake Gokteha, belong to Caucasia.^ 

Almost every geological formation, from the oldest up to the 
most recent, is mot with in Russia ; but, as they are almost 
horizontal, they for the most part cover one another over immense 
spaces, so that the lower ones ap|iear only at tlie iKittom of the 
deeper valleys, and the oldest are seen only on the borders of the 
great Russian filain. 

At the beginning of the Balieozoic [Kjriod only a very fViw iiortions 
of what is now Bussia — Finland, namely, and ]»ttrt8 of Olonetz — 
rose above the surface of the sea ; but, as the result of a gradual 
upheaval continued through Palujozoic times, it is supposed that 
at the end of this epoch Russia was a continent not greatly ditfer- 
ing from the present one. In Mesozoic times the sea began again 
to invade it, but, while in the precetling perioil the oscillations 
rosolved themselves into a gradual upheaval extending from west 
to oast, in Mesozoic times me iqilieaval went on from north-west 
to south-east. The Mesozoic sea, however, did not extend beyond 
what is now central Russia, and did not cover the “Devoniiiii 
plateau" of western Russia, which remained a continent from the 
Carboniferous epoch. A gradual rising of the continent followed, 
and was continued throu^i Neozoic times, with porliaps a limited 
subsidence in the Post-Glacial period, when the actual seas extended 
their narrow gulfs up the valleys now occupied by the great rivers. 
During the first part of the Glacial period, Russia seimis to have 
been covered by an iiiiineiise ice-sheet, whicli extended also over 
central Germany, and of whicli the eastern limits cannot yet be 
deter mined. 

The Arcluean gneisses have a broad extension in Finland, 
northern Russia, the Ural Mountains, ami tlie Caucasus ; they form 
also the back-bone of the ridge which extends from the Carpathians 
through southern Russia. They consist for the most part of red 
and grey gneisses and granulites, with subordinate layers of granite 
and granitite. The Finland rappa^kivi^ the SerdoboL gneiss, and 
the Argas and Hustiala marble (with the so-called Eozoon camx^ 
dense) yield good building stone ; while iron, cojqier, and zinc-ore 
are common in Finland and in the Urals. Rocks regarded as 
representing the Huronian system appear also in Finland, in north- 
western Russia, as a narrow strip on the Urals, and in the Dniejier 
ridge. They consist of a series of unfossiliferous crystalline slates. 
Tiie Cambrian is rejiresented by blue clays, ungulite sandstones, 
and bituminous slates in Ksthonia and 8t Petersburg. 

The Silurian system is widely developed, and it is most probable 
that, with the oxcejition of the Archo?.an continents of Finland and 
the Urals, the Silurian sea covered the whole of Russia. Being con- 
cealed by more recent deposits, Silurian rocks appear on the surface 
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onlv in north-'weatem Huwia (Estbonia, Livonia, St Petemburg, 
and on the Volkhoff), where all European subdivisions oi‘ the 
system have been found, in the Timan ridge, on the western slope 
of the Urals, in the Pai-ldio ridge, and in the islands of the Arctic 
Ocean. In Poland it is met with in the Kielce mountains, and in 
Podolia in the deeper ravines. 

The Devonian dolomites, limestones, and red sandstones *cover 
immense tracts and apiioar on the surface over a much wider area. 
From Ksthonia these rocks extend north-east to Lake Onega, and 
south-east to Moghileff ; they form the central plateau, as fuso the 
slopes of the Urals and the Petchora region. In north-western and 
iiiiadle Kussia they contain a special fauna, and it appears that the 
Lower Devonian series of western £uroi#e, represented in Poland 
and in the Urals, is missing in north-western and central Russia, 
where only the Middle and Upper Devonian divisions are found. 

Carboniferous deposits cover nearly all eastern Russia, their 
west boundary being a line drawn from Archangel to the tuiper 
Dnie}>er, thence to the upper Don, and south to tlie mouth or the 
last-named river, with a long iian’ow gulf extending west to 
encircle the plateau of the Donotz. They are visible, however, 
only on the western borders of this region, being covered towanle 
the cost by thick Permian and Triassic strata. Russia has three 
large coal-lieariug regions — the Moscow basin, the Donetz region, 
and the Urals In the Valdai plateau there are only a few beds of 
mediocre coal. In the Moscow oasiu, which was a broad gulf of the 
Carboniferous sea, coal appears as isolated inconstant seams amidst 
littoral doxiosits, the formation of which was favoured by frequent 
minor subsidences of the soa-coast. The Donetz coal-measures, 
coiituiniiig abundant remains of a rich land-flora, cover nearly 
16,000 square miles, and comprise a valuable stock of excellent 
anthracite and coal, together with iron-mines. Several smaller 
coal -fields on the slopes of the Urals and on the Timan ridge may 
be added to the above. The Polish coal-fields belong to another 
Carboniferous area of deposit, which extended over Silesia. 

The Permian limestones and marls occupy a strip in eastern 
Russia of much less extent than that assigned to them on geological 
ma|>s a few years ago. The variegated marls of eastern Russia, 
rich in Halt-springs, but very poor m fossils, are now held by most 
Russian geologists to be Triassic. Indisputably Triassic deposits 
have been found only in the two Bogdo mountains in the Kirghiz 
Steppe {Campiler-Schichten) and in south-western Poland. 

During the Jurassic period the sea began again to invade Russia 
from south-east and north-west. The limits of the Russian Jurassic 
system may be represented by a line drawn from the double valley 
of the Sukbona and Vytehegda to that of the upper Volga, and 
thence to Kieff, with a wide gulf penetrating towards the north- 
west. 'Within this space three depressions, all running south-west 
to north-east, are filled up with Upper Jurassic deposits. They 
are much denuded in the higher parts of this region, and appear 
but as isolated islands in central Kussia. In the south-east all 
the older subdivisions are represented, the deposits having the 
characters of a deep-sea deposit in the Aral-Caspian region and on 
the Caucasus. 

The Cretaceous deposits — sands, loose sandstones, marls, and 
white chalk — cover the region south of a line drawn from the 
Nieinen to the upper Oka and Don, and thence north-east to 
Simbirsk, with the exception of the Dnie^ier and Don ridge, the 
Yaita Mountains, and the upper Caucasus. They are rich in grind- 
ing stone, and especially in secondary layers of jdiosphoritos. 

Tlie 'I’ertiary formations occupy large areas in southeni Russia. 
The Eocene covers wide tracts from Lithuania to Tsaritsyn, and is 
represented in the Crimea and Caucasus by thick deposits belong- 
ing to the same ocean, which left its deposits on the Alps and the 
Himalayas. Oligoceue, quite similar to that of North Germany, 
and containing brown coal and amber, has been met with only in 
Poland, Counand, and Lithuania. The Miocene (Sarmatian 
stage) occupies extensive tracts in southern Russia, south of a 
line drawn through Lublin to Ekaterinoslaff and Saratoif. Not 
only the higher chains of Caucasus and Yaita, but also the Donetz 
ridge, rose above the level of the Miocene sea, which was very 
shallow to the north of this last ridge, while farther south it was 
connected both with the Vienna basin and with the Aral-Caspiaii. 
The Pliocene appears only in the coast region of the Black and 
Azoff Seas, but it is widely developed in the Aral-Caspiaii region, 
whore, however, the Ust-Urt and the Obshchiy Syrt rose above tlie 
sea. 

The thick Quaternary, or Post- Pliocene, dci^osits which cover 
nearly all Russia were for a long time a puzzle to geologists. They 
consist of a boulder clay in the north and of loess in the south. 
The former presents an intimate mixture of boulders brought froni 
Finland and Olonetz (with an addition of local boulders) with small 
gravel, coarse sand, and the finest glacial mud, — the whole bearing 
no trace of ever having been washed up and sorted by w’ater in 
motion, except in subordinate layers of glacial sand and gravel; 
the size of the boulders decreases on the whole from north to south, 
and the boulder clay, especially in northern and central Russia, 
often takes the shape ot ridges parallel to the direction of the 
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motion of tho boulders. Its southern limits, roughly correspond* 
isg with those established by Murchison, but not yet settled in the 
south-east and east, are, according to M. Kikitin, the following : — 
from the southern fhmtier of Poland to Ovrutch, Umafi, Kremen- 
tchng, Pottara, and Razdornaya (50** N. latitude), with a curve 
northward to Kozelsk (1) ; thence due north to Yetluga (58** north 
latitude), east to Qlazova in Vyatka, and from this place towards the 
north am west along the watershed of the Volga and Potchora (?). 
South of the 50th parallel appears the loess, with all its usual 
characters (land fossils, want of stratification, 8 dc. ), showing a re- 
markable uniformity of composition over very large surfaces; it 
covers both watersheds and valleys, but chiefly the former. Such 
being the characters of the Quaternary deposits in Russia, tho 
minority of Russian geologists now adopt the opinion that Russia 
was covered, as far as the above limits, with an immense ice -sheet 
which crept over central Russia and central Germany from Scandi- 
navia and north Russia. Another ice-covering was probably ad- 
vancing at the same time from the north-east, that is, from the 
northern part of the Urals, but the question as to the glaciation 
of the Urals still remains open. As to the loess, tho view is more 
and more gaining ground which considers it as a steppe-deposit 
due to the drifting of line sand and dust during a dry episode in the 
Pleistocene period. 

The deposits of the Post-Glacial period are represented through- 
out Russia, Poland, and Finland, as also throughout Siberia and 
central Asia, by verv thick lacustrine deposits, which show that, 
after the melting of the ice-sheet, the country was covered with 
immense lakes, connected by broad channels (the fjUrdm of tlie 
Swedes), which later on gave rise to the actual rivers. On the 
outskirts of tho lacustrine region, closely resembling the area of 
the actual continent, traces of marine deposits, not higher than 200 
or jiorhaps even 150 feet above present sea-level, are found alike 
on the Arctic Sea and on the Baltic and Black Sea coasts. A deep 
gulf of the Arctic Sea advanced up the valley of the Dwina ; and 
tho Comuan, connected by tho Manytch with tho Black Sea, and 
by the Uzboy valley with Lake Aral, ijenetrated north up the Volga 
valley, as far as its Samara bend. Unmistakable traces show that, 
while during the Glacial period Russia had an arctic flora and 
fauna, the climate of the Lacustrine period was more genial than 
it is now, and a dense human population at that time peopled the 
shores of the numberless lakes. 

The Lacustrine period lias not yet reached its close in Russia. 
Finland and the north-west hilly plateaus are still in the same 
geological phase, and are dotted with numberless lakes and ponds, 
while tho rivers continue to dij^ out their yet undetermined chan- 
nels. But the great lakes which covered the country during the 
Lacustrine periem have disappeared, leaving behind them immense 
marshes like those of the Pripet and in the north-east. The 
disappearance of what still remains of them is accelerated not only 
by tlie goneial decrease of moisture, but also by the gradual up- 
h.caval of northern Russia, which is going on from Esthonia and 
Finland to the Kola peninsula and Nova Zembhi, at an average rate 
of about two feet per century. This upheaval, — the consequences of 
which have been felt oven w'ithin the historic period, by the drain- 
age of the formerly iuuiracticable marshes of Novgorod and at tho 
head of tho Gulf of Finland, — together with the destruction of 
forests, which must be considered, however, as a quite secondary 
and subordinate cause, contributes towards a decrease of precipi- 
tation over Russia and towards increased shallowness of her rivei'S. 
At the same time, as the gradients of the rivers are gradually in- 
ereasin/^ on account of the upheaval of the continent, the rivers 
dig their channels deeper ana deeper. Consequently central and 
especially southern Russia witness tho formation of numerous 
miniature caflons, or ovraghi (deep ravines), the summits of which 
rapidly advance and ramify in the loose surface deposits. As for 
the southern steppes, their desiccation, the consequence of the 
above causes, is in rapid progress.^ 

The soil of Russia depends chiefly on the distribution of the 
houlder-clny aiui loess coverings described above, on the progress 
made by tho rivers in tho excavation of their valleys, and on the 
moistness of climate. Vast areas in Russia are quite unfit for 
cultivation, 27 per cent, of the aggregate surface of European 
llussia (apart from Poland and Finland) being occupied by lakes, 
marshes, sands, &c., 38 per cent, by forests, 14 i>or cent, by 
prairies, and only 21 per cent, being under culture. The distri- 
Wtion of all these is, however, very unequal, and the five follow- 
ug subdivisions may be established ; — (1) the tundras ; (2) the 
.orest region ; (3) tho middle region, comprising the surface avail- 
able for agriculture and partly covered with forests ; (4) tho black- 
earth {tmernozioni) region; and (6) tho Steppes. Of these the 
black-earth region, — about 160,000,000 acres, — which reaches from 
the Car pathians to the Urals, extending to the Pinsk m arsh es and 

^ Bibliography, — lifemoirM^ liveitia, and Geological Maps of the Committee for 
the Geological Survey of ItUMila; Memoirs and Sbomiks of the Mineralogical 
^lety, of the Academy of Science, and of the Societies of Naturalists at the 
UnlverMtles; Mining Journal i Murchison’s Ooology llussia \ Helmersen's and 
Mttller’s Oeologieat Maps of Russia and the Urals; Inostrantseff in Appendix to 
Russian translation of Reclus's O4ogr, Univ,^ and Manual of Geology (Russian). 
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the Upper Oka in the north, is tho most important. It is covered 
with a thick sheet of black earth, a kind of loess, mixed with 5 
to 16 per cent of humus, due to the decomposition of an herba- 
ceous vegetation, which develojied richly during the Lacustrine 
period on a continent relatively dry even at that epoch. On the 
three-fields system corn has been grown iqKni it for fifty to seventy 
consecutive years without manure. Isolated black-earth islands, 
less fertile of course, occur also in Coiirlaiid and Kovno, in the 
Oka, Volga, and Kama depression, on tho slopes of the Urnls, and 
in a few patches in the north. Towards the Black Sea coast its 
thickness diminishes, and it disappears in the valleys. In the 
extensive region covered with houldcr-clay the black eartli appears 
only in isolated places, and the soil consists for tho most part of a 
sandy clay, containing a much smaller admixture of humus. There 
culture is possible only with the aid of a considerable quantity ot 
manure. Drainage finding no outlet through the thick clay cover- 
ing, the soil of the forest region is often covered with extensive 
marshes, and the forests tlieniselves are often mere thickets spread- 
ing over marshy ground ; large tracts covered with sand appear in 
tlie west, and the admixture of bouldeia with tho clay lii the 
north-west renders agriculture increasingly diflicult. On the 
Arctic coast the forests disappear, giving place to the tundras. 
Finally, in the south-east, towards tlie Caspian, on the slopes of 
the southern Urals and the Ohshchiy Syrt, as also in the interior of 
the Crimea, and in several parts of Bessarabia, there are largo tracts 
of real desert, covered with coarse sand and devoid of vegetation.* 

Notwithstanding the fact that Russia extends from north to 
south through 26 degrees of latitude, the climate of its different Climat 
fiortions, apart from tlie Crimea and the Caucasus, presents a 
striking uniformity. The aerial currents — cyclones, anti-cycloues, 
and dry south-east winds — extend over wide surfaces and cross 
tho fiat plains freely. Everywhere we find a cold winter and a 
hot summer, both varying in their duration, but diflering rela- 
tively little in tho extremes of temperature recorded. From Table 
111. (page 76) it will be seen that there is no place in Russia, 
Archangel and Astraklian included, wliero tho thermometer does 
not rise in summer nearly to 86** Falir. and descend in winter to 
-18® and -22®. It is only on the Black Sea coast that we find 
the absolute range of tenqierature reduced to 108®, while in the 
remainder of Russia it reaches 126® to 144®, the oscillations being 
between - 22® to - 81®, occasionally - 64®, and 86® to 104®, occasion- 
ally, 109®. Everywhere tho rainfall is small : if Finland and Poland 
on tho one hand and Caucasus with the Caspian depression on tho 
other be excluded, the average yearly rainfall varies between the 
limits of 16 and 28 inches. Everywhere, too, we find that tho 
maximum rainfall docs not take place in winter (as in western 
Europe) but in summer, and that the months of advanced spring 
arc warmer than the corresponding months of autumn. 

Though thus exhibiting all the distinctive features of a con- 
tinental climate, Russia is not altogether exempt from the moder- 
ating influence of the ocean. The Atlantic cyclones also reach 
the Russian plains, mitigating to some extent the cold of the 
winter, and in summer bringing with them their moist winds and 
thundoratorms ; their influence is chiefly felt in western Russia, 
but extends also towards ami beyond the Urals. Tliey thus check 
the extension and limit the duration of tho cold anticyclones. 

Throughout Russia the winter is of long continuance. The 
last days of frost are experienced for the most ])art in April, hut 
also in May to the north of 65®. The spring is exceptionally 
beautiful in central Russia ; late as it usually is, it sets in with 
vigour, and vegetation develops with a rapidity which gives to 
this season in Russia a special charm, unknown in warmer 
climates ; the ropiil melting of snow at the same time raises the 
rivers, and renders a great many minor streams navigable for n 
few weeks. But a return of cold weather, injurious to vegetation, 
is observed throughout central and eastern Russia between May ] 8 
and 24, so that it is only in June that warm weather sets in 
definitely, reaching its maximum in the first half of .Tuly (or of 
August on the Black Bea coast). Tho summer is much warmer 
than might be supposed ; in south-eastern Russia it is inucli 
warmer than in tho corresponding latitudes of France, and really 
hot weather is experienced everywhere. It does not, however, 
prevail for long, and in the first half of September the first frosts 
oegin to be experienced on the middle Urals ; they reacli western 
and southern Russia in the first days of October, and are felt on 
the Caucasus about the middle of November. The tem|X5rature 
descends so rapidly that a month later, about October 10 on 
tho middle Urals and November 16 throughout Russia, the 
thermometer ceases to rise above tho freezing-point. Tho rivera 
rapidly freeze ; towards November 20 all the streams of tlie White 
Sea basin are covered with ice, and so remain for an average of 
167 lays ; those of the Baltic, Black Sea, and Caspian basins 
freeze loter, but about December 20 nearly all the rivers of the 

s Bibliography. — Rupi'ectit, Oeo.-^ Botanical Rtsearehes on the Tchernotiom\ 
DokutctiHeff, Russian Tchemosiom^ 1880; Id., Phys. Chem. Researches ; Materials 
for Statistics of RussiUt published by the Minister of Domains, v., 1871; WusU- 
1 tcliikoff, ** Tcheruoxiom and its Future,” in Mem. Moscow Soe. of Agr., 1877. 
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country are highways for sledges. The Volga remains frozen for 
a period varying between 150 days in the north and 00 days at 
Astrakhan, the l)on for 100 to 110 days, and the Dnieper for 88 to 
122 davs. On the Diina ice prevents navigation for 126 days, and 
even the Vistula at Warsaw remains frozen for 77 davs. Tlie 
lowest temperatures are experienced in January, in which month 
the average is as low as 20** to 5* Fahr. throughout Bussia ; in the 
west only does it rise above 22**. On the whole, February and 
March continue to be cold, and their average temperatures rise 
above zero only on the Black Sea coast. Even at Kielf and Lugalk 
the average of March is below 80*, while in central Bussia it is 25* 
to 22*, and as low as 20* and 16* at Samara and Orenburg. 

Jaotherma , — All Russia is comprised between tho isotherms of 82** 
and 54*. On the whole, they are more remote from one another 
than even on the plains of North America, thoso of 46* to 82* being 
distributed over 20 degrees of latitude. Thoy aro, on the whole, 
inclined towards the south in eastern Bussia ; thus the isotherm of 
89* runs from St Petersburg to Orenburg, and that of 85* from 
TorneA to Uralsk. The iunexion is still greater for tho winter 
isotherms. Closely following one another, they run almost north 
and south ; thus Odessa and Kbnigsberg are situated on the same 
winter isotherm of 28“ ; so also St Petersburg, Orel, and the 
mouth of the Ural river (about 20*) ; Mezen and Ufa (9*). Tho 
summer isotherms cross the above nearly at right angles, so that 
Kieff and Ufa, Warsaw and Tobolsk, Biga and the upper Kama 
have the same average summer temperatures of 64*, 62^*, and 61*. 
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fV^inda, Moidure, in vestige of the eyclottea 

and anticyclones in Bus&t cannot as yet be regarded as completed. 
It appears, however, that in January the cydones mostly cross 
north-west Bussia (north of 55* and west of 40^ E. long.), following 
directions which vary between north-east and south-east. In July 
they are displaced towards the north, and cross the Gulf of Bothnia, 
while i^nother series of cyclones crosses middle Bussia, between 50* 
and 55* N. lat. The laws of the anticyclones are not yot estai»- 
Hshed. The winds closely depend on the routes followed by both. 
Generally, however, it may be said that alike in January and iu 
July west and south-west winds prevail in western J^ssia, while 
eastern ones are most common in south-eastern Bussia ; northern 
winds are most common on the Black Sea coast. The strength of 
the wind is greater, on the whole, than in the continental parts ol 
western Europe, and it attains its maximum in winter. Terrible 
gales blow from October to March, especially . on the southern 
steppes and on the tundras. Gales with snow (hurana, myaUla\ 
lasting from two to three days, or northerly i^las without snow, 
are especially dangerous to man and beast. Tiie average relative 
moisture reaches 80 to 85 {ler cent, in the north, and only 70 to 81 

S er cent in southern and eastern Bussia. In the steppes it is only 
0 per cent, during summer, and still less (57) at Astrakhan. The 
average amount of cloud reaches 73 to 75 per cent, on the White 
Soa and in Lithuania, 68 to 64 in central Bussia, and only 59 to 58 
in tho south and south-east The amount of rainfall is shown in 
tho subjoined table (III.): — > 



North 

Latitude. 

Height 
above 
Sea in 
Feet, 

Average Temperatures. 

Average 

FiUl 

Range of 
Ther- 
mometer. 

First 

Frosts. 

Last 

Frosts. 

Number of Pays 
per Year. 

Average Rainfall 
in Inches. 

Year. 

January. 

July. 

Miiilnmra. 

Maximum. 

bright. 

Cloudy. 

Year. 

November 
to March.. 

Archangel 

64 

31 

30 

327 

7*6 

60*6 

-33 

o 

84 

147 

26 Sopt. 

20 May 

28 

199 

16*2 

4*3 

Petrozavodsk .. 

61 

47 

160 

36 '4 

11*8 

62*1 

-24 

86 

185 





Helsingfors 

60 

10 

40 

89 0 

19*5 

61*6 

-17 

80 

112 




... 

19*0 

7*8 

8t Petersburg.. 

59 

57 

20 

38*4 

16*0 

64 *0 

-20 

88 

186 

16 Oct. 

8 May 

85 

148 

18*3 

5*3 

Bogoslovsk 

59 

45 

680? 

29-4 

-3*8 

62*6 

-47 

87 

160 

20 Sopt. 

14 May 

48 

94 

15*8 

3*1 

Dorpat 

56 

22 

220 

39 -6 

17*0 

68 1 

-14 

85 

124 

7 Oct. 

3 May 

40 

145 

24*9 

7*3 

Kostroma 

57 

46 

360 

87-3 

9*4 

66*3 

-27 

88 

140 




19*4 

6*2 

Ekaterinburg.. 

56 

49 

890 

32-8 

2*2 

63*6 

-83 

87 

142 

21 Oct. 

14 May 

40 

138 

14*1 

1*6 

Kazah 

55 

47 

260 

87-2 

7*0 

67*8 

-25 

89 

129 

1 Oct. 

27 April 



38*0 

5*4 

Moscow 

55 

45 

520 

89 0 

12*1 

66 0 

-22 

88 

144 

7 Oct. 

26 April 

35 

142 

23 0 

7*3 

Vilna 

64 

41 

390 

43 ‘8 

22*1 

66-6 

-10 

85 

110 

17 Oct. 

27 April 

28 

176 



Warsaw 

52 

14 

860 

44*9 

28*8 

1 65*4 

- 2 

86 

128 

18 Oct. 

7 April 

40 

154 

22*8 

6*7 

Orenburg 

51 

45 

360 

87*9 

4*7 

70*9 

-28 

96 

147 




17*1 

5*8 

Kursk 

61 

44 

690 

41*0 

18*7 

67*2 

-19 

91 

139 





19'9 

6*6 

Kiofl’ 

50 

27 

590 

44*2 

21*0 

66*8 

-18 

89 

122 

19 Oct. 

17 April 

34 

132 

20*1 

6*0 

Tsaritsyn 

48 

42 

100 

4'4*4 

18*4 

74*6 









Lugafi 

48 

27 

200 

46*6 

17*0 

78*0 

! -18 

96 

146 

llOct. 

11 April 

64 

124 

14*3 

4*3 

Odessa 

46 

29 

270 

49*0 

24*8 

72*3 

- 8 

89 

108 

10 Nov. 

31 Mar. 

67 

112 

16*6 

6*4 

Astrakhan 

46 

21 

-70 

49*0 

19*2 

77*9 

i -14 

97 

136 

27 Oct. 

6 April 

! 69 

114 

5*7 

1-5 

Sebastopol 

44 

87 

130 

63*7 

85*2 

73*8 

+ 10 

93 

105 




164 

7*2 

Poti 

42 

9 

0 

68*4 

39*0 

78*3 

+ 26 

93 

88 

12 jail. 

1 Mar. 



64*9 

23*4 

Tiflis 

41 

42 

1440 

64*6 

33*0 

75 7 

+ 10 

96 

100 

18 Nov. 

15 Mar. 



19*3 

4*3 


Flora* The flora of Bussia, which represonts an intermediate link 
botwoen those of Germany and Siberia, is strikingly uniform over 
a very large area. Though not poor at any given place, it appears 
80 if tho space occupied by Russia be taken into account, only 
3300 species of phanerogams and ferns being known. Four groat 
regions may be uistingu&hed : — the Arctic, the Forest, tho Steppe, 
and the Circum-Moditerranean. 

Tlie Arctic Jiegim comprises the tuudreuf of the Arctic littoral 
beyond the northern limit of forests, which last closely follows tho 
coast-line, with bends towards the north in tho river valleys (70* 
N. lat. in Finland, on tho Arctic Circle about Archangel, 68* N. 
lat. on tho Urals, 71* on West Siberia). The shortness of the 
summer, the doficioncy of drainage, and tho thickness of the layer 
of soil which is frozen through in winter aro tho elements which go 
to tho making of the characteristic features of tho tundras. Their 
flora is far uctirer those of northorn Siberia and North America 
than that of central Europe. Mosses and lichens cover them, as 
also the birch, tho dwarf willow, and a variety of shrubs ; hut 
whore tho soil is drier, and humus has been able to accumulate, ii 
variety of herbaceous flowciing plants, some of which are familiar 
also in western Europe, make their appearance. Only from 275 
to 280 phanerogams aro found within this region. 

Tho Forest Region of tho Kussian botanists occupies the greater 
part of the country, from tho Arctic tundras to tho Steppes, and 
it maintains over this immense surface a remarkable uniformity 
of character. M. Beketoif subdivides it into two jjortions — the 
forest region proper, and the “ Ante- Steppe ” {predate^). The 
northern limit of the Anto-Stenpe would oe represented by a line 
drawn from the South Pruth tnrough Zhitomir, Kursk, Tamboff, 
and Stavropol-on-Volga to the sources of tho Ural. But the 


forest region proper itself presents a certain variety of aspect in 
its northern and Bouthern imrts, and must in turn be again sub- 
divided into two parts — the coniferous region and that of the onk 
forests, — these being separated by a line drawn through Pskoff, 
Kostroma, Kazafl, and Ufa. Of course, the oak occurs farther 
north than this, and conifer forests extend forthur south, advancing 
even to the border-region of the Steppes ; but this line must still 
be considered as important. To the north of it we have dense 
forests, covering very large areas, and interrupted oftener by 
marshes than l)y meadows or cultivated fields. Vast and impene- 
trable forests, unpassablo marshes and thickets, freouent lakes, 
swampy meadows, with cleared and dry spaces here ana there occu- 
pied by villages, aro the leading features of tho region. Fishing 
and hunting are tho important sources of livelihood. 'J'he 
characteristics of what may be described as the oak region, which 
comprises all central Bussia, aro totally ditlerent. The surface ia 
undulatory ; marshv meadow lands no longer exist on the flat 
watersheds, and onl}^ a few shelter themselves in the much deeper 
and broader river valleys. Forests are still numerous where not 
destroyed by man, but their character has changed* Conifers are 
rare, and the Scotch pine, which covers tho sandy plains, has 
taken tho pla ce of the Abies ; birch , o ak, and other decid u ous t rees 
' Bibliography.— Memoir* of the Central Physical Observatory j Reperforittm 
/Ur Meteorologie and Meteorological Sbornikf published by the same body ; Vea- 
(iclovsky, C7<ma<e (Russian); Wild, Temperatur-VerhtiltnUse de$ Ru»$. 

Jl.t 1881 ; Woyolkoff, The Climate* of the O/obe. 1^4 (Russ,), containing the best 
general infomiatlon about ilip climate of Russia; Klossovsky, Thunderstorm* ity 
Rutnia, 1685 (Russ.); Memoir* and Izve*tia of the Qeograpiilcal Society; many 
papers in the Msftnoirs and Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, In the firudy> 
of the Scluniitlc Societies at the Universities, in the Moscow jCMletin, Mt.;. 
Woyelkoff and Leist In Appendix to Russian translation of Ellse ReeWs iMogr. 
l/niP,; Woyelkoir, in Ru**kiy Kalendar and in Mem, Rue*, Qtogr. Soe,, HSft, 
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fofMtB thd soil of whieli Is dry. and the oxtonsion 
of is intermptad by grsen prairies, viewed ftrom a rising 
ffround, tbo landscape presents a ^easing variety of corn-field and 
forest* v/hile tbe horizon is broken by the bell-towers of numerous 
villages along the banks of the streams. 

Viewed as a whole* the flora of the forest region must be regarded 
as European- Siberian ; and* though certain species disappear towards 
the east* wnile new ones make their appearance, it maintains, on 
the whole* the same characters throughout fVom Poland to Kam- 
chatka. Thus the beech (Foffus sylvatica)^ a characteristic tree 
of western Europe* is unable to face the continental climate of 
Russia* and does not penetrate beyond Poland and the south- 
western provinces* reapi>earing again in the Crimea. The silver fir 
(pi^Ua) does not extend over Russia* and the oak does not cross the 
Urals. On the other hand* several Asiatic species (Siberian pine* 
larch, cedar) grow freely in the north-east* while several shrubs 
and herbaceous plants* originally from the Asiatic steppes* have 
spread into the south-east. But all these do not greatly alter the 
general characters of the vegetation. The coniferous forests of 
the north contain* besides conifers* the birch {Bef^ula alba, B. pub- 
mens, B» fnUicosa, and B* verrucosa, which extend from the 
Petchora to the Cauossus)* the aspen* two species of alder* the 
moimtain-asb {Sorbus aueuparia), the wild cherry-tree* and three 
sitecies of willow. South of 62* - 64* north latitude appears the 
limo-tree* which multiplies rapidly and* notwithstanding the 
rapidity with which it is being exterminated* constitutes entire 
forests in the east (central Volga, Ufa). Farther south the ash 
(Froirimis excelsior) and the oak make their appearance* the latter 
{Quercus pedunculata) reachi^ in isolated groups and trees as far as 
to St Petersburg and South Finland (Q. Bobur appears only in the 
south-west). The homboam is prevalent in the Ukraine, and the 
maple begins to appear in the south ^mrt of the coniferous region. 
In the forest region no fewer than 772 fioworing species are found* 
of which 668 dicotyledons occur in the Archangel government (only 
486 to the east of tne White Sea* which is a botanical limit for many 
species). In central Russia the species l^ecomo still more numerous* 
mid, though the local floras cannot yet be considered complete, they 
number from 850 to 1050 species in the separate govoruments, and 
about 1600 in the best explored parts of the sou tli -west. Corn is 
(uiltivatod throughout this region. Its northern limits — which are 
sure to advance still farther as the population increases — almost 
reach the Arctic coast at the Varariger Fiord ; farther east they 
hardly extend to the north of Archangel* and the limit is still 
lower towards the Urals. The northern frontier of rye closely corre- 
#»l»ond8 to that of barley. Wheat is cultivated in South Finland* 
but in westeni Russia it hanily passes 68° N. lat. Its true domains 
are the oak region and the Steppes. Fruit-trees are cultivated as 
far us 62* K. in Finland, and as far as 68* in the oast. Apricots 
and walnuts flourish at Warsaw, but in Russia they do not extend 
beyond 60*. Apples* pears* and cherries are grown throughout the 
oak region. 

The Region of the Steppes, which covers all southern Russia, may 
be subdivided into two zones — an intermediate zone and that of 
the Steppes proper. The Ante-Steppe of the preceding region and 
the intermediate zone of the Steppes include those tracts where 
the West-European climate struggles with the Asiatic* and where 
a struggle is being carried on between the forest and the Steppe. 
It is comprised between the summer isotherms of 69* and 63*. being 
bounded on the south by a lino which runs through Ekaterinoslaff 
and Lugafi. South of this lino begin the Steppes proper, which 
extend to the sea and penetrate to the foot of Mount Caucasus. 

The Steppes proper are very fertile elevated plains* slightly 
undulated* and intersected by numerous ravines which arc dry in 
summer. The undulations are scarcely apparent to the eye as it 
takes in a wide pro8|)ect under a blazing sun and with a deep-blue 
sky overhead. Not a tree is to be soon, the few woocls and 
thickets lieing hidden in the depressions and deep valleys of the 
rivers. On the thick sheet of black earth by whiA the Steppe is 
covered a luxuriant vegetation develops in spring ; after the old 
grass has been burned a bright green covers immense stretches, 
but this rapidly disappears under the burning rays of the sun and 
the hot easterly wdiitts. The colouring of the Steppe changes os 
if by magic, and only the silvery (flumes of the kovyl (Stipa 
pennata) wave under the wind* giving the Steppe the aspect of a 
bright yellow sea. For days together the traveller sees no other 
vegetation ; even this, however, disanpears as he nears the regions 
recently left dry from the Caspian* wnere salted clays covered with 
a few Salsolacea, or mere sanus, take the place of the black -earth. 
Here begins the Aral- Caspian desert. The Steppe* however* is not 
so devoid of trees as at first sight appears. Innumerable clusters 
of wild cherries {Prunus Ohamsscerasus), wild apricots {Amygdalm 
naim), tchilizhnik (Caragana frutescens), and other deep-rooted 
shrubs p'ow in the depressions of the surface and on the slopes of 
the ravines* giving the Steppe that charm which manifests itself in 
the popular poetry. Unfortunately the spread of cultivation is fatal 
to these oases (they are often called “ islands *’ by the inhabitants) ; 
the axe and the plough ruthlessly destroy them. 
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The vesetation of the poimy and zaim/Cschaa in the marshj 
bottoms of the ravines* and in the valleys of streams and rivers, is 
totaUy difforent. The moist soil gives free development to thickets 
of various willows (Salieinem), bordered with dense walls of wom- 
wood and needle-bearing Composita, and intersjiersed with rich but 
not extensive prairies harbouring a great variety of herbaceous 
plants ; while in the deltas of the Black Sea rivers impenetrable 
masses of rush (Arundo Phragmites) shelter a forest fauna. But 
cultivation rapidly changes the physiognomy of the Steppe. The 
prairies are superseded by wheat-fields, and flocks of sheep destroy 
the true steppe-grass {Stipa pennata), which retires farther cast. 

A great many species unknown in the forest region make their 
appearance in the Steppes. The Scotch pine still covers sandy 
spaces* and maple {Acer tatarUa and A. campestre), the hornbeam* 
and the white and black poplar become quite common. The number 
of species of herbaceous plants rapidly increases, while beyond the 
Volm a variety of Asiatic species join the West- European flora. 

The Circum-Mediterranean Region is represented by a narrow 
strip of land on the south coast of the Crimea; where a climate 
similar to that of the Mediterranean coast has permitted the 
development of a flora closely resembling that of the valley of the 
Arno. Of coui*8e* human cultivation has not yet acclimatized 
there the same variety of plants as that imported into Italy since 
the Romans. It has even destroyed the ncli forests which sixty 
years ago made deer-hunting possible at Khersones. The olive 
and the chestnut are rare; but the beech reap()ears* and the 
Pinus Pinaster recalls the Italian pines. At a few points, such as 
the Nikitsky garden and Alupka, where plants have been accli- 
matized by human agency, the Californian Wellingtonia, the 
Lebanon cedar* many evergreen trees, the laurel* the cypress, and 
even the Anatolian palm {Chameerops excclsa) flourish. The 
grass vegetation is very rich* and* according to lists still incom- 
plete* no fewer than 1654 flowering plants are known. On the 
whole* the Crimean flora has little in common with that of the 
CaucBBUs* where only 244 Crimean ,8i>ecie8 have os yet been found. ^ 

The fauna of European Russia docs not very materially differ Fauna, 
from that of western Europe. In the forests not many animals 
which have disappeared from western Europe have held their 
ground ; while in the Urals only a few — now Siberian, but formerly 
also £uro|>ean — are met with. On the whole* Russia belongs to 
the same zoo>geographical region as central Europe and norttieru 
Asia* the same fauna extending in Siberia as far as the Yenisei 
and Ijcna. In south-eastern Russia* however* towards the Caspian* 
we find a notable admixture of Asiatic species* the deserts of that 
art of Russia belonging in reality ratner to the Aral-Caspian 
opression than to Europe. 

For the zoo-geograplier only three separate sub-regions appear 
on the East-European plains — the tundras* including the Arctic 
islands* the forest region* especially the coniferous part of it* and 
the Ante-Steppo and Steppes of the black-earth region. The Ural 
mountains might be distinguished as a fourth sub-remon, while 
the south coast of the Crimea and Caucasus* as well as the Caspian 
deserts* have their own individuality. 

As for the adjoining seas, the fauna of the Arctic Ocean off the 
Norweman coast corresponds* in its western parts at least* to that 
of the North Atlantic Gulf Stream. The White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean to the east of Svyatoi Nos belong to a separate zoological 
region connected with, and hardly separable from* tliat part of the 
Arctic Ocean which extends along the Siberian coast as far as to 
about the Lena. The Black Sea, of which the fauna was formerly 
little known but now appears to bo very rich* belong to tlic Medi- 
terranean region* slightly modified, while the Caspian jiartakes of 
the characteristic fauna inhabiting the lakes and seas of the Aral- 
Caspian depression. 

In the region of the tundras life has to contend witli such un- 
favourable conditions that it cannot bo abundant. Still, the rein- 
deer frequents it for its lichens, and on the drier slopes of the 
moraine deposits four species of lemming, hunted by the Canis 
lagopus, find quarters. Two species of the white partridge {Lagojnis 
dibits, L, alpinus), the lark* one Plcctrophanes, two or three species 
of Sylvia, one Phylloscopus, and the Motacilla must be added. 
Numberless aquatic birds, however* visit it for breeding purposes. 

Ducks* divers, geese, gulls, all the Russian species of snipes and 
sandpipers {Limicula, Tringa), Ac., cover the marshes of tlie 
tundras* or the crags of the Lapland coast. 

The forest region* and esjiecially its coniferous ))ortion* though it 
lias lost some of its representatives within historic times, is still 
rich. The reindeer, rapidly disappearing* is now met with only in 
Olonetz and Vologda ; the Cervus pygargvs is found everywhere* 
and reaches Novgorod. The weasel, the fox, and the hare arc exceed- 

» Bibliography, Appendix to Runslan translation of Griesebach and 
Reclus's Oeogr. (/nir.\ Ledebour, /'/ora liosaiea; 'rrautvetter* Arcti^ 

Plantte, 1880; Id., Ftorae liofficte Fontea; for flora of the tundrus, IteketofTs 
“ Flora of Archangel," In Mem, Soc. Natur, at St Petersburg university, xv., 1884 ; 

Uogcl. Flora Bosaica, 1884: floras of separat e governments in several sclontlflc 
perioalcals ; Brown* Foreatrp in the Mining Diatricta of the Urala, 1886; Beport* 
by Cuininlssloners of Woods and Forests in Russia* 1884 ; Forestry Almanoe 
(lyeanoi Kalmdar) for 188fi. 
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ingly common^ at also the wolf and the bear in the north ; but 
the glutton {Qulo borealU)^ the l^nx. and eiren the elk (C. aleu) 
are rapidly disappearing. The wild boar is confined to the basin 
of the Diina, and the Bism eurcpea to the Bielovyezha forests. 
Tlie sable has ouite disappeared, being found only on the Urals ; 
the beaver found at a few places in Minsk, and the otter 
is very rare. On the other hand, the hare (roufmk), and also the 
grey partridge {Perdix einerea)^ the hedgehog, the quail, the lark, 
the rook {frypanocorax fm-gilega)^ and the stork find their way 
into the coniferous region as the forests are cleared (Bogdanoifj. 
The avifauna of this region is very rich; it includes all the forest 
an(l garden birds wdiich are known in western Europe, as well as 
a very great variety of aquatic birds. A list, still incomplete, of 
the birds of St Petersburg shows 251 species. Hunting anil shoot- 
ing give occupation to a great number of persons. The reptiles 
are few. As lor fishes, all those of western Europe, except the 
carp, are met v/ith in the lakes and rivers in immense quantities, 
th<3 characteristic feature of the region being its wealth in Coregoni 
and in Salmmidm generally. 

: In the Ante-Steppe the forest species projier, such as Heromya 
wlam and TainicLs airUUtLBf disappear, but the common squirrel 
{Sciuriis wilgari8\ the weasel, and the bear are still met with 
in the forests. The hare is increasing rapidly, as well as the fox. 
The avifauna, of course, becomes poorer ; nevertheless the woods 
of the Steppe, and still more the forests of the Ante-Step|>e, 
give refuge to many birds, even to the hazel-hen {Tetrcbo howutia)^ 
the woodcock, and tlie black grouse {Tetrtw UtHx^ T. urogalltLs). 
The fauna of tho thickets at the bottom of the river valleys is 
decidedly rich, and includes aquatic birds. The destruction of 
the forests ami tho advance of wheat into the prairies are rapidly 
imtKJverishing tlio Steppe fauna. The various species of rapacious 
animals are disappearing, together with the colonics of marmots ; 
the insec'tivores are also becoming scarce in consequence of tho 
destruction of insects, while vermin, such as the suslik {Spermo^ 
see Maiimot), become a real plague, as also the destructive 
insects w lich have boon a scourge to agriculture during recent 
ears.^ The absence of Coregoni is a characteristic feature of tho 
sh- fauna of the Steppes; the carp, on tho contmry, reappears, 
and the rivers are rich in sturgeons (Acipenserides). On the Volga 
below Nijni Novgorod the sturgeon {Aetpenaer ruthenua)^ and 
others of the same family, as also a very great variety of ganoids 
and Teleoateif appear in such quantities that th^ give occupation 
to nearly 100,000 people. Tho mouths of the Caspian rivers are 
especially celebrated for their wealth of fish.* 

rrohistoric anthropology is a science of very recent growth in 
Russia ; and, notwithstanding the energy displayed within that 
field during the last twenty years, the task of rcconstnicting tlie 
early history of man on the plains of eastern Europe is daily becom- 
ing more complicated as new data are brought to light. Remains 
of Palaeolithic man, contemporary with the large Quaternary 
mammals, are few in Russia ; they are known only in Poland, 
Pottava, and Voronezh, and perhaps also on the Oka. Those of the 
later portions of the Lacustrine period, on the contrary, are so 
numerous that scarcely one old lacustrine basin in the regions of the 
Oka, the Kama, the Dnieper, not to siieak of tho lake-region itself, 
and even tho White Sea coasts, can be mentioned where remains 
of Neolithic man have not been discovered, showing an unexpected 
variety of minor anthropological features, even at that remote 
period, f Tho Russian plains have been, however, the scene of so 
many migrations of various races of mankind, tho dwelling-places 
of prehistoric man and the routes followed during his migrations 
were so clearly indicated by natural conditions, and so often' re- 
occupied, or a^in covered by new waves of colonization and migra- 
tion, that at many places a series of deposits belonging to widely 
distant epochs are found superposed. Settlements belonging to tho 
Stone age, and manufactories of stone implements, burial grounds 
{koaliahchaa) of the Bronze epoch, Earthen forts {gorodiahehaa), and 


1 The Year 18S4 with regard to Agriculture, St Petersburg, 1886, gives nearly 
complete lists of them. 

3 Bibtiography. — ^There being.no general racent work published on the fauna 
of Russia, beyond a valuable sketch (for tho general reader) by M. BogdanofT fn 
the Apwndlx to the Russian translation of Reclus's Q^ogr, Unie,, v.. the classical 
work of Pallas, Zoographia Romo-Aeiatica, and the works dealing with different 
di'pMrtments of the fauna in difToront putts of Russia, must borcaorted to. Tliese 
Inchulo the followhtg : — Syevertsoir, for the birds of south-eastern Russia: Bog- 
danoff, liit'de ami Mammal e of the Hlack- Earth Region of the Volga Baein ; Kai'o- 
lln for the southern Urals; Kessler for fishes; Strauch. Die Schlangen dee Ruee. R., 
lor reptiles generally ; Jtodoszkow^kl and the publications of the Entomological 
Society generally for Insects; Caertiinvsky for the marine ftumaV)f the Black Sea; 
Kessler for that of Lakes Onega end Ladoga; Grimm for the Caspian; and the 
publications of the scientific sucietkee for a very great number of moiiograplis 
dealing with departments of the fauna of separate governments, seas, snd lakes. 
Tho fauna of the Baltic pravlnccs is described in full in the Memoire of the 
scicntiiic bodies of these provinces. Mlddcndorff's Sibirieche Reiee, vol. iv.. 
Zoology, though dealing more especially M ith Siberia, is an invaluable source of 
information for the Russian fauna generally. Vega^expaditionme VetenekapHga 
JakttageUer may be consulted for the maminals of the tundra rogion and marine 
fauna. Por more detailed bibliographical information see Apereu dee travaus 
too-gaographiquee, published at St Petersburg in connexion with the Exhibition of 
1878; and tho Index Ukaeatel Rusekoi Literatury for nut anl science, mathema- 
tics, and medicine, published since 1872 by the Society of the Kieff univeraity. 
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grave moands (kurfan$)^t wkioh last four difiTerent typea are 
known, the earliest belonging to the Bronze period — are euperpoeed 
upon and obliterate one anotoer, so that a long series of researches 
is necessary in order that sound generalizations may be reached. 

Two different races — a brachycophalic and a dolichocephalic — ^ 
be distinguished among the remains of the earlier Stone period 
(Lacustrine period) as having inhabited the plains of eastern Europe. 
But they are separated by so many generations from the earliest 
historic times that sure conclusions re^rding them are im|K>8sihle ; 
at all events, as yet Russian archieoTogists are not agitm as to 
whether the ancestors of the Slavonians were Sarmatians only or 
Scythians also (Samokvasofi', Lemi^re), whose skulls have nothing 
in common with those of the Mongolian race. The earliest points 
that can, comparatively speaking, he regarded as settled must thus 
be taken from tho 1st ceiituiy, when the Northern Finns migrated 
from the North Dwina region towards the west, and the Sarmatians 
were compelled to leave the region of the Don, and to cross the 
Russian steppes from oast to west, under the pressure of the Aorzes 
(the Mordvinian Erzya ?) and Siraka, who in their turn were soon 
followed by the Huns and the Ugnr-Turkish stem of Avars. 

It appears certain, moreover, that in tho 7th century southern 
Russia was occupied by the empire of the Khazars {g,v,), who 
drove the Bulgarians, descendants of the Huns, from the Don, one 
section of them migrating up the Volga to found there the Bul- 
garian empire, and the remainder migrating towards the Danube. 
This migration compelled the Northern Finns to advance farther 
west, and a mixture of Tavasts and Karelians penetrated to the 
south of the Gulf of Finland. 

Finally, it is certain that as early as the 8tli century, and 
probably still earlier, a stream of Slavonian colonization, advancing 
eastward from tho Danube, was thrown on the plains of south- 
western Russia. It is also most probable that another similar 
stream — the northern, coming from the Elbe, through tho basin of 
the Vistula — ought to be distinguished. In the 9th century the 
Slavonians already occupied the Upper Vistula, the southern part 
of the lake region, and the central plateau in its western parts. 
They had Lithuanians to the west ; various Finnish stems, mixed 
towards the south-east with Turkish stems (the present Bashkirs) ; 
the Bulgars, whose origin still remains doubtful, on the middle 
Volga and Kama ; and to the south-east the Turkish-Mongoliau 
world of tho Petchenegs, Polovtsi, Uzes, &c. ; while in the south, 
along tho Black Sea, extended the empire of the Khazars, who kept 
under their rule several Slavonian stems, and perhaps also some of 
Finnish origin. In the 9th century also the Ugrians are supposed 
to have loft their Ural abodes and to have crossed south-eastern and 
southern Russia on their way to the basin of the Danube. 

If these numerous migrations on the plains of Russia be taken 
into account, and if we add to them the Mongolian invasion, tho 
migration of South Slavonians towards the Oka, the North 
Slavonian colonization extending north-east towards the Urals and 
thence to Siberia, the slow advance of Slavonians into Finnish 
territory on the Volga, and at a later period their advance into tho 
prairies on the Black Sea, driving back the Turkish stems which 
occupied them, — if we consider the manifold mutual influences of 
these three races on one another, we shall be able to form a faint 
idea of the present population of European Russia. 

If the Slavonians be subdivided into three branches — the western 
(Poles, Czechs, and Wends), tho southern (Sorbs, Bulgarians, Croa- 
tians, &c.), and the eastern (Great, Little, and White liussians). 
it will be seen that, with the exce{)tion of some 8,000,000 
Ukrainians or Little Russians, in East Galicia and in Poland, and 
a few on the south slope of the Carpathians, the wdiole of the 
East Slavonians occupy, as a compact body, western, central, and 
southern Russia. 

Like other races of mankind, the Russian race is not a pure one. 
Tho Russians have taken in and assimilated in the course of their 
history a variety of Finnish and Turco- Finnish elements. Still, 
craniological researches show that, notwithstanding this fact, the 
Slavonian type has maintained itself with remarkable persistency — 
Slavonian slculls ten and thirteen centuries old exhibiting the same 
anthropological features as are seen in those of our own aay. This 
ma^ be explained by a variety of causes, of which the chief is the 
maintenance by the Slavonians down to a very late period of gentile 
organization and gentile marriages, a fact vouched for, not only in 
the pages of Nestor, but still more b^ deep traces still visible in the 
face of society, the gena later on passing into the village community, 
and the colonization being carried on by great compact bodies. 
This has all along maintained tho same characters. The Russians 
do not emigrate as isolated individuals ; they migrate in whole 
villages. The overwhelming numbers of the Slavonians, and the 
very great diiferences in ethnical type, belief, mythology, between 
tho Aryans and Turanians, ma^r have contributed in the same 
direction, and throughout the written history of the Slavonians we 
see that, while a Russian man, far away I'rom his home among 
Siberians, readily marries a native, the Russian woman seldom does 
the like. All these causes, an<l especially the first-mentioned, have 
enabled the Slavonians to maintain their ethnical features in a 
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degree 6f purity, to ee to eeeimilete foreign elements 
and make them reinforce or improve the ethnical type, without 
giving rise to half-breed races. The maintenance of the very same 
SrorthoKosaian type from Novgorod to the Pacific, with but minor 
differentiations on the outskirts — and this notwithstanding the 
great* variety of races with which the Russians came in contact — 
cannot but strike the observer. But a closer observation of what is 
going on even now on the recently colonized confines of the empire 
^wfam whole villages live, and will continue to live, without 
mixing with natives, but very slowly bringing them over to the 
Russian manner of life, and then very slowly taking in a few female 
elements fi*om them — ogives the key to this prominent feature of 
Russian life, which is a colonization on an immense scale, and 
assimilation of foreigners, without in turn losing the primary 
ethnical features. 

Not so with the national customs. There are features — the 
wooden house, the oven, the bath — ^which the Russian never 
abandons though lost amidst alien populations. But when settled 
among these the Russian — the North- Russian — readily adapts him- 
self to many other differences He speaks Finnish with Finns, 
Mongolian with Buriats, Ostiak with Ostiaks ; he shows remarkable 
facility in adapting his agricultural practices to new conditions, 
without, however, abandomng the village community ; he becomes 
hunter, cattle-breeder, or fisherman, and carries on these occupa- 
tions according to local usage ; he modifies his dress and adapts his 
religious beliefs to the locality he inhabits. In consequence of all 
this, the Russian peasant (not, be it noted, the trador) must be 
recognized as the best colonizer among the Aryans ; he lives on the 
best terms with Ostiaks, Tartars, Buriats, and even with Red 
Indians when lost in the prairies of the American Far-West, 
ub- Three different branches, which may become three separate 

ivisions nationalities, can be distinguished among the Russians since the 
r Ruh- dawn of their history : — the Great Russians, the Little Russians 
ans. (Malorussos or Ukrainians), and the White Russians (the Bielo- 
russos). These correspond to the two currents of immigration 
mentioned above, the northern and southern, with perhaps an inter- 
mediate one, the proper place of the White Russians not having 
as yet been exactly determined. The primary distinctions between 
these brunches have been increased during the last nine centuries 
by their contact with different nationalities, — the Great Russians 
taking iu Finnish olomonts, the Littlo Russians undergoing an 
admixture of Turkish blood, and the White Russians submitting to 
Lithuanian influence. Moreover, notwithstanding the unity of lan- 
guage, it is easy to detect among the Great Russians themselves two 
separate branches, differing from one another by slight divergences 
of language and type and deep diversities of national character, — 
the Central Russians and the Novgotodians ; the latter extend 
throughout northern Russia into Siberia. They correspond, perhaps, 
to subdivisions mentioned by Nestor. It is worthy of notice, more- 
over, that many minor anthropological features can be distinguished 
both among the Great and Littlo Russians, depending probably on 
the assimilation of various minor subdivisions of the Ural-Altaiaiis. 

The Great Russians number about 42,000,000, and occupy in one 
block the siiace enclosed by a line drawn from the White Son to 
the sources of the western Diina, the Dneiper, and the Doiietz, 
and thence, through the mouth of the Sura, by the Vettuga, to 
Mozefi. To the east of this boundary they are mixed with Turco- 
Finns, but in the Ural Mountains they reappear in a compact body, 
and extend thence through southern Siberia and along the courses 
of the Lena and Amur. Great Russian nonconformists are dissemi- 
nated among Little Russians in Tchernigoff and Moghileff, and 
they reappear in greater masses iu Novorossia, as also in northern 
Caucasia. 

The Littlo Russians, who number about 17,000,000, occupy the 
Steppes of southern Russia, the south-western slopes of the central 
plateau and those of the Carpatliian and Lublin mountains, and the 
Carpathian plateau. The Sitch of the Zaporog Cossacks colonized 
the Steppes farther east, towards the Don, where they mot with a 
largo population of Groat Russian runaways, constituting the 

f resent Don Cossacks. The Zaporog Cossacks, sent by Catherine 
I. to colonize the east coast of tlie Sea of Azoff, constituted there 
the Black Sea and later the Kubaii Cossacks (part of whom, the 
Nekrasovtsy, migrate<l to Turkey). They have also peopled largo 
parts of Stavropol and northern Caucasia. 

The White Russians, mixed to some extent with Great and Little 
Russians, Poles, and Lithuanians, now occupy the upper parts of the 
western slope of the central plateau. They number about 4, 300, 000. 

The Finnish stems, which in prehistoric times extended from the 
Obi all over northern Russia, even then were subdivided into 
Ugrians, Permians, Bulgarians, and Finns proper^ who drove back 
the previous Lapp population from what is now Finland, and about 
the 4 th century penetrated to the south of the Gulf of Finland, in 
the region of the Lives and Kurs, where they mixed to some extent 
with Lithuanians and Letts. 

At present the stems of Finnish origin are represented in Russia 
by the following (a) the Western Finns; the Tavosts in central 
Finland; the Kviines, in north-western Finland; the Karelians^ 
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in the east, who also occupy the lake-regions of Olonetz and 
Archangel, and have settlements in separate villages in Novgorod 
and Tver ; the Izhora and Vod, which are local names for the 
Finns on the Neva and the south-eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Finland : theRsthes in Esthonia and northern portion of Livonia; 
the Lives on the Gulf of Riga ; and the Kors, mixed with the Letts ; 
(6) the Northern Finns, or Lapps, in northern Finland and on 
the Kola peninsula, and the Samoyedes in Archangel ; (c) the 
Volga Finns, or rather the old Bulgarian branch, to which belong 
the Mordvinians (g.v.) and perhaps tbo Tchcromisses in Kazaft, 
Kostroma, and Vyatka, who are also classified by some authors 
with the following ; {d) the Permians, or Cis-Uraliaii Finns, in- 
cluding the Vutiaks on the east of Vyatka, the Permians in Penn, 
the Zyrians in Vologda, Archangel, Vyatka, and Perm, ami the 
Tclieremisses ; U) the Ugrians, or Trans-Umlian Finns, including 
the Voguls on Doth slopes of the Urals, the Ostiaks in Tobolsk 
and partly in Tomsk, and the Madjares, or Ugrians. 

The Turco-Tartars in European Russia number about 8,600,000. 
The following are their chief siilxli visions. ( 1 ) The Tartars, of whom 
three diflei-ent stems must be distinguished : — (a) the Kazaft Tartars 
on both banks of the Volga, below the iiionth of the Oka, and on 
the lower Kama, penetrating also farther south in Ryazaft, Tamhoff, 
Samara, Simbirsk, and Penza ; (b) the Tartars of Astrakhan at the 
mouth of the Volga; and (c) those of the Crimea, a great many of 
whom have recently emigrated to Turkey. There are, besides, a 
certain number of Tartars from the south-east in Minsk, Grodno, 
and Vilna. (2) The Bashkirs, who inhabit the slopes of the southern 
Urals, that is, the Steppes of Ufa and Orenburg, extending also into 
Perm and Samara. (3) The Tchuvashes, on the right bank of the 
Volga, in Kazaft and Simbirsk. (4) The Mescheriaks, a tribe of 
Finnish origin which formerly inhabited the basin of the Oka, and, 
driven thence during the 15th century by the Russian colonizers, 
immigrated into Ufa and Perm, where they now live amoim Bash- 
kirs, having ado}>ted their religion and customs. (5) The Tepters, 
also of Finnish origin, settled among Tartars and Bashkirs, together 
with the Mescheriaks, also in Samara ami Vyatka. They have 
adopted the religion and customs of the Bashkirs, from whom they 
can hardly he distinguished. The Bashkirs, Mescheriaks, and 
Tepters have rendered able service to the Russiiiii Government 
against the Kirgbizes, and until 1863 they constituted a separate 
Imshkir and Mescheriak Cossacks army, employed for service in 
the Kirghiz Steppe. (6) The Kirgbizes, whoso true abodes were in 
Asia, in the Ishim and Kirghiz Steppe ; but one section of them 
crossed the Urals and occupied tbo Steppes between the Urals and 
the Volga. Only the Horde of Bukecn inhabits European Russia, 
north-east of Astrakhan, the remainder belonging to Turkestan 
and Siberia. 

The Mongolian race is represented in Russia by the Lamaite 
Kalmuks, who inhabit the Steppes of Astrakhan between the 
Volga, the Don, and the Kunm. They immigrated to the 
mouth of the Volga from Dzungaria, in tlu< I7th century, 
driving out the Tartars and Nogais, and after many wars with 
the Don Cossacks, followed by treaties of mutual assistance for 
military excursions, one part of them was taken in by the Don 
Cossacks, 80 that even now there are among these Cossacks 
several Kalmuk sotnias or sauadroiis. They live for the most 
part in tents, supporting tncmselves by cattle-bi*eeding, and 
partly by agriculture. 

The Semitic race is represented in Russia by upwards of 8,000,000 
Jews and 3000 Karaites. The Jews first entered Poland from Ger- 
many during the crusades, and soon spread through Lithuania, 
Courland, the Ukraine, and, in the 18th century, Bessarabia. The 
rapidity with which they peopled certain towns and whole pro- 
vinces was really prodigious. Thus, from having been but a few 
dozens at Odessa some eighty years since, they make now one-third 
of its population (73,400, out of 207,000). The law of Russia 
prohibits them from entering Great Russia, only tlie wealthiest and 
most educated enjoying this privilege ; nevertheless they are met 
with everywhere, even on the Urals. Their chief abodes, however, 
continue to bo Poland, the western provinces of Litbuunia, White 
and Little Russia, and Bessarabia. In Russian Poland they are in 
the projMirtion of 1 to 7 inhabitants. In Kovno, Vilnu, Mogbilcft*, 
Grodno, Volhynia, Podolia, and probably also in Bessarabia and 
Kherson, they constitute, on the average, 10 to 16 per cent, of the 
population, while in separate districts the proportion reaches 30 
to 36 per cent. (50*5 in Tchaussy). Organized as they are into a 
kind of community for mutual protection and mutiinl help (the 
Kahal), they soon become masters of the trade w’herever they 
|)enetrate. In the villages they are mostly innkeepers, interme- 
diaries in trade, and pawnbrokers. In many towns most of the 
skilled labourers and a great many of the unskilled (for instance, 
the grain -jKirtcrs at Odessa and elsewhere) are Jews. In the 16 
western provinces of Russia they numbered 2,843,400 in 1888, and 
about 482,000 in five Polish provinces. Loss than (500,000 of them 
inhabit villages, the remninder being concentrated in towns. 

The Karaites differ entirely from the Jews both in worship and 
in mode of life. They, too, are inclined to trade, but also success- 
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ftilljr cany on agriculture. Thoee inhabiting tbe Crimea apeak 
Tartar, and the few who are settled in western Russia speak Polish. 
They are on good terms with the RussianA 
Of West Euromans, only the Gormans attain considerable num« 
bers (upwards or a million) in European Russia. In the Baltic 
provinces they constitute the ennobled landlord class, and that 
of tradesmen and artisans in towns. Considerable numbers of 
Germans, also tradesmen and artisans, were scattered throughout 
many of the larger towns of Russia as early as the 16th century, 
and to a much greater extent in the 18th century, German artisans 
having been invited by the Government to settle in Russia, and 
their numbers having steadily increased since. Finally, numbers 
of Germans were invited in 1762 to settle in sonthem Russia, as 
separate agricultural colonies, which gradually extended in the Don 
region and in northern Caucasia. Protected as they were by the 
right of self-government, exempted from military service, and 
endowed with considerable allotments of good land, these colonies 
tire much wealthier than the neighbouring Russian peasants, from 
whom they have adopted the slowly modified village community. 
They are chiefly Lutherans, but many of them belong to other reli- 

f ious sects, — Anabaptists, Moravians, Mennonitos (anout 40,000). 
n certain districts (Akkerman, Odessa, Bordiansk, Kamyshin, 
Novouzensk) they constitute from 10 to 40 per cent, of the total 
population. The Swedes, who number about 800,000 in Finland, 
iiardly reach 12,000 in European Russia, mostly in the Baltic pro- 
vinces. 

The Roumanians (Moldavians) number not leas than 800,000, 
and arc still increasing. They inhabit the governments of Bess- 
arabia, Podolin, Kherson, and Ekatorinoslaff. In Bessarabia they 
constitute from one-fourth to throe-fourths of the population of 
certain districts. On the whole, the Novorossian governments 
(Bessaiabia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslaff, and Taurida) exhibit the 
greatest variety of population. Little and Great Russians, Rouma- 
nians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Germans, Greeks, Frenchmen, Poles, 
Tartars, and Jews are mixed together and scattered about in small 
colonies, especially in Bessarabia. Of course, the Greeks inhabit 
chiefly the towns, where they carry on trade, ns also do the Ar- 
menians, scattered through the towns of southern Russia, and 
appearing in larger numbers only in the district of Roatoflf (10 per 
cent, of jiopulatiou). 

However great the variety of nationalities inhabiting European 
Russia, its etiinological corufiositiou is imudi simpler than might at 
first sight be supposed. The Russians — Great, Little, and White 
— largely prevail over all others, both numerically and as respects 
the territories they occupy in compact bodies. Central Rus-sia is 
almost purely Great Russian, and represents a compact body of 
more than 80,000,000 inhabitants with but 1 to 5 per cent, of 
admixture of otlior nationalities. Tho governments on the Dnieper 
(Kieff, Volhynia, Tchernigoff, Podolia, and Poltava), as also the 
adjoining districts of KharkofT, Voronezh, Kursk, and Don, are 
Little-Russian, or Ukrainian, with but a slight admixture of White 
and Great Ruauians, and come 12 per cent, of Jews. Tho Poles 
chore number only 3 to 6 j»er cent, of the population— -chiefly laml- 
boldora — and are iiated by tho Ukrainians. 

Moghilefi', Vitebsk, and Minsk are White Russian, tho Poles con- 
stituting only 8 por cent, of the population (16 in Minsk). In other 
Biclorussian provinces, the White Russians are mixed either with 
Lithuanians (Vilna), or Ukrainians (Grodno), or Great Russians 
(Smolensk), and their relations to Polish landlords are no bettor 
than in the Ukraine. Tho Lithuanians prevail in Kovno, where 
they are 80 per cent, of the population, tho remainder being cliiefly 
Jews (10 per cent.), Polos (8 per cent.). Great Russians (3 percent.), 
Germans, &c. 

In tlio Baltic provinces (Esthonia, Livonia, and Coiirland) tho 
prevailing population is Esthouiaii, Curonian, or Lettish, the 
Germans (landlords, or tradesnien and artisans in towns) being 
respectively only 3’6, 6*8, and 7 0 per cent, of tho poimlation. In 
tho throe provinces, Riga included, they hardly roach 120,000 out 
of 1,800,000 inhabitants. The relations of the Ksthos and Lotts 
to their landlords are anything but friendly. 

The northern govi^mments of St Petersburg (apart from the 
capital), Olonetz, and Archangel contain an admixture of 12 to 28 
porcemt. of Karelians, Samoyodos, and Zyrians, the remainder being 
Great Russians. In the oast and south-east provinces of tho 
Volga (Nyni, Simbinsk, Samara, Penza, and Saratofl) tho Groat 
Russians again prevail (88 to 65 per cent. ), the remainder being 
chiefly Mordvinians, rapidly Russifying, as also Tartars, Tchuvashes, 
and Bashkirs, Germans in Samara ami Samtoif, and Little Russians 
in the last-named. Only in Kazafl and Astrakhan do the Great 
Russians number less tlmn one half of the aggregate population 
(42-43 per cent.). In the Ural provinces of Perm and Vyatka 
Great Russians are again in the majori^ (92 and 81 per cent.), the 
remainder being a variety of Fiimo-Tartars. It is only in the 
southern Ural governments (Uralsk, Orenburg, Ufa) that the ad- 
mixture of a variety of Turco-Tartars— of Kirghizes in Uralsk (28 
percent.), Bashkirs in Orenburg and Ufa (22 and 23 percent.), 
and less important stems— becomes considerable, reducing the 


number of Great Rnasiana respective! v to 72^ 67* and 82 per cent 
of the aggregatepopulation of these three provinces. 

Of th^urco-Tartars of eastern Russia, the Bashkirs often revolted 
against Russian rule, and the traffic in Bashkir lands, recently 
carried on by the Orenburg administration, certainly does not tend 
to reconcile them. The Tcheremisses have often joined » the 
Bashkirs in their revolts, but are rapidly losing their nationality. 

As regards the other Turco- and Finno-Tartars, the Mordviniana 
really have been assimilated to the Russians ; the Moslem Tartars 
of Kazafi lived till recently on excellent terms with their Russian 
neighliours and would have continued to do so had no attempts 
been made to interfere with their land-laws. 

In western Russia, while an antipathy exists between Ukruinians 
and Poles, the Russian Government, by its harassing interference in 
religious, educational, and economical matters, has become antag- 
onistic, not only to the Poles, but also to the Ukrainians ; printing 
in Ukrainian is prohibited, and “ Russification*’ is being carried on 
among Ukrainians by the same means as those employed in Poland. 

The same is true with the Esthes and Letts, whom the Govern- 
ment, while countenancing them to some extent in their antipathy 
to the German aristocracy, has not yet found means to conciliate. 

The relative strength of the different ethnical elements of which Their 
the population of i^iropean Russia and Poland is composed may relative 
bo seen from the following figures (Table IV. ). They must be strength, 
regarded, however, as rough estimates only. They were originally 
computed by M. Rittich for an aggregate population of 69,788,240, 
and in the following table they have merely been increased in pro- 
portion to the actual population of 84,495,000. 


Table IV. 

Groat Russians 41,904,000 

Little Russians 17,241,000 

White Russians 4,830,000 


Russians 68,565,000 

Polos 5,750,000 

Bulgarians 110,000 

Czechs 9,500 

Serbs 9,500 


Total Slavonians 69,444,000 

Lithuanians 987,000 

Zhrauds 771,000 

Letts 1,243,000 


Letto-Lithiianians 8, 001 , 000 

Greeks 84,000 

Roumanians, and French (about 2000) 796,000 


GroDco-Komans 879, 000 

Germans and English 1,166,000 

Swedes 12,000 


Saxons 1,177,000 

Armenians and Georgians 43,000 

Tsigans 16,000 


Total Aryans 74,660,000 


.Tews 3,120,000 

Karaites 3,000 


Total Semites, 


8,123,000 


Karelians 235,000 

Esthes 891,000 

Lives 2,000 

Various. 176,000 


Baltic Finns 1,303,000 

Lapps 7,600 

Samoywles 6,500 


Northern Finns 14,000 

Mordva 960,000 

Tcheremisses 311,000 

Votiaks 202,000 


Volga Finns 1,568,000 

Zyrians 102,000 

Perrnians 80,000 

Voguls 2,000 


Ugrians 184,000 


Total Ural- Altaians 8,064,000 



eusity 
' popu- 
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nd 
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TiTia stAn«na8.j 

Tablv it.— 

TchvtaBhes. * 697,000 

Tartars . 1,600,000 

Bashkirs 903,000 

Mescheriaks 167,000 

TepiBrs 159,000 

Kirghizes 197,000 

Vaiioua.. 6,000 

Turco-Tartars 

Kalmucks. 

Total Turanians 

Grand Total 
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8.629.000 
119,000 

8.748.000 
84,495,000^ 


Pabt III. European Russia — Statistics.* 

Russia is on the whole a thinly -peopled country, the average 
})opulation being but 42 to the square mile. The density of 
population varies, however, very much in European Russia— from 
one inhabitant pr square mile in the government of Archangel to 
102 in that of Moscow (exclusive of the capital) and 188 in 
Podolia. Two-thirds of the whole population are concentrated 
upon less than one-third of the whole surface. The most thickly- 
peopled parts form a strip of territory which extends from 
Galicia through KiefT to Moscow, and comprises partly the most 
fertile governments of Russia and partly the manufacturing ones ; 
next come a strip of fertile country to the south of the above and 
the manufacturing provinces of the upper Volga. The black-earth 
region has an average of 90 inhabitants per square mile ; the 
central manufacturing region, 85 ; the western provinces, 79 ; the 
black-earth and clay region, 88 ; the black-earth Steppes, 88 ; the 
hilly tracts of the Crimea and Caucasus, 81 ; the forest-region 
*pro|)cr, 26 ; the Steppes, 9 ; tbe far north, less than 2. 

The rate at which the population is increasing throughout the 
cnmire is very consideraole. It varies, however, very much in 
(liflerent parts, and oven in European Russia, being almost twice 
as high in the fertile tracts of the south as it is in the north (1 *8 
to I’O). The rapid increase is chiefly due to early marriage^j, the 
peasants for the most part marrying their sons at oighteon and their 
daughters at sixteen.^ The resulting high birth-rate compensates 
for the gi*eat mortality, and the Russian poinilation is increasing 
more quickly than the Polish, Lithuanian, Finnish, or Tartar. In 
1880 the marriages, births, and deaths were returned as follows 
(Table V.) : — 


European Russia.. 

Poland 

Finland (1881) 

Siberia 

Total 


MarriuKC's. 

BirtliH, 

DCtttllB. 

Excess of Bitths 
over Deaths. 

725,427 

62,771 

14,288 

32,9.52 

3,678,071 

294,021 

74,469 

180,802 

2,684,828 

189,614 

53,777 

181,793 

998,243 

104,607 

20,692 

49,009 

835,433 |4, 227, 368 

3,059,912 

1,167,451 


These figures agree pretty nearly with those for a series of 
years (1871-78), which gave an annual surplus of 946,000 for 
European Russia alone. In 1882, throughout tlie empire — leaving 
out of account Caucasus and Turgai— the births numbered 
4,408,555 aiid the deaths 8,464,404, for an estimated population 
of 95,565,100. But the birth-rate and death-rate were very 
different in Russia proper and in the Asiatic dominions ; in the 
former they reached respectively 4*88 and 8*77, and in the latter 
only 3*76 and 2*84. Tno low birth-rate in Asia counterbalancos 
the low mortality. So also within Russia proper : in the central 
provinces the high mortality (86 per thousand) is compensated by 
a high birth-rate (49), while in tno western provinces, where the 
mortality is relatively small (27), the numbor of births is also the 
lowest (87). 

On the whole, the mortality in Russia is greater than any where 
else in Europe. The lowest figures are found in Courlaud (20), 

* IHbHo^raphy, — Rlttich, Ethnofft'aphical Map of and Ethnogr. Com- 

position (Pfemenno< So»tav) of Runia ; Venuknff, OuttkirU of Rm»ia (Runs.); 
Works of th« Expedition to the Western Frovinees ; Mem. of the Oeogr. Society 
(Ethnography ) ; Mem. of the Moscow Soc. of Friefids of Nat. Science {Anthro- 
potogy)\ Pauli, Tiie Peoples of Russia\ Narody popular edition by M. 

Illln. For prehistoric anthropnlogy, see Count Uv-irorf, Archeology, i.; inos- 
trantsefT, Prehistoric Man on Lake Ladoga ; Budilovitch, Primitive Slavonians^ 
1A78; A. Bogdanotfs extensive and most valuable researches in Mem. of Moscow 
Soc. of Friends of Nat. 8c.\ the researches of Polyskoff and many others in 
various scientifle pedodlcals (St Petersburg, Kazan universities) ; and Reports of 
the Arehmol, Congresses. For subsequent periods, see numerous papers in Me- 
moirs of Arehmol. Soc.^ Mem. Ac. cfScienees^ Ac,, and the works of Russian histo- 
rians. MezhofTs Bibliogr. Indexes, published yi'arly by the Russian Oeograpbical 
Society, contain complete information about works and papers published. 

* For all statistics for European Russia, see **Keeuell of Information'* for 
European Russia in 1882 (Momik Svedeniy), published in 1884 by the Central 
Statistical Committee, and the publications mentioned below under different 
heads. 


the Baldc provinces (22), and Poland (80). Within Russia itself 
the rate varies between 29 and 49 (30 to 38 in towns). In 1882 
the average mortalitv in the 13 central governments reached the 
exceptional figure of 62, so that there was a decrease of 1 *7 per 
cent, in the aggregate population. The mortality is highest 
among children, only one-haif of those born reaching their seventh 
year. From military registers it appears that of 1000 males bom 
only 480 to 490 reach their twenty-first year, and of these only 
876 are able-bodied ; of the remainder, who are unfit for military 
service, 60 per cent suffer from chronic diseases. Misery, insani- 
tary dwelling, and want of food account for this high mortality, 
which is further increased by tlie want of medical help, there being 
in Russia with Poland only 15,848 males and 66 female surgeons, 

7679 assistants, and one bed in hospital for every 1270 inhabitanto. 

The hospitals are, however so unequally distributed, that in 63 

f ovemments having an aggregate country population of about 
6,000,000 there were only 667 hospirala with 8278 beds, and an 
average of two surgeons to 100,000 inbabitants. 

The rate of emigration from the Russian empire is not high. In En)igra< 
1871-80 the average number was 280,700 yearly, and the immigra- tion. 
tion 245,600. But within the empire itself migration to South 
Ural, Siberia, and Caucasus goes on extensively ; figures, however, 
even approximate, are wanting. During the ton years 1872-81 no 
loss than 406,180 Germans and 286,600 Austrians immigrated into 
Russia, chiefly to Poland and the south-western provinces. 

A very great diversity of religions, including (besides numerous Religion, 
varieties of Christianity) Mohammedanism, Shamanism, and 
Buddhism, are found in European Russia, corresponding for the 
most part with the separate ethnological siiodi visions. All 
Russians, with the exception of a number of White Russians who 
belong to the Union, profess the Greek Orthodox faith or one or 
other of the numberless varieties of nonconformity. The Poles 
and most of the Lithuanians are Roman Catholics. Tlie Esthes 
and all other Western Finns, the Germans, and the Swedes 
are Protestant. The Tartars, the Bashkirs, and Kirghizca are 
Mohammedans ; but the last-named have to a groat extent 
maintained along with Mohammedanism their old Shamanism. 

The same holds good of the Meschcriaks, both Moslem and 
Christian. The Mordvinians are nearly all Greek Orthodox, as 
also are the Votiaks, Voguls, Tcheremisses, and Tchuvashes, but 
their religions arc, in reality, very interesting modifications of 
Shamanism, under the influence of some Christian and Moslem 
Iwjlicfs. The Voguls, though baptized, are in fact fetichista, as 
much as the unconvorted Samoyedos. Finally, the Kalmucks are 
Buddhist Lamaites. 

All these religions are mot with in close proximity to one 
another, and their places of worship often stand side by side in the 
same town or village without giving rise to religious disturbances. 

The recent outbreaks against the Jews were directed, not against 
the Talmudist creed, but against the trading and exploiting 
community of the “Kahal.’^ In his relations with Aloslems, 
Buddhists, and even fetichists, the Russian peasant looks rather to 
conduct than to creed, the latter being in his view simply a matter 
of nationality. Indeed, towards paganism, at least, he is perhaps 
even more than tolerant, preferring on the whole to keep on good 
terms with })agan divinities, ana in difficult circumstances — 
especially on travel and in hunting— not failing to present to them 
his offering. Any idea of proselytism is quite foreign to the 
ordinary Russian mind, and the outbursts of proselytizing zeal 
occ^Lsionally manifested by the clergy are really duo to the desire 
for “Russification,” and traceable to the influence of the higher 
clergy and of the Government. 

The various creeds of Euro|»ean Russia were estimated in 1879 
as follows : — Greek Orthodox and Raskolniks, 68,885,000 (about 
12,000,000 being Raskolniks) ; United Greeks and Armenio- 
Grogorians, 55,000 ; Roman Catholics, 8,300,000 ; Protestants, 
2,950,000 ; Jews, 3,000,000 ; Moslems, 2,600,000 ; Pagans, 26,000. 

Ill 1881 the number of Greek Orthodox throughout the empire, 
excluding two foreira bishoprics, was estimated at 61,941,000. 

Nonconformity (Raskot) is a most important feature of Russian Noncon* 
popular life, and its infliionce and prevalence have rapidly grown formista, 
during the last twenty-five years. 

When, towards the beginning of the 17th century, the Moscow 
princiimlity fell under the rule of the Moscow 5oiars (one of whom, 
Godunotf, reached the throne), they took advantage of the power 
thus acquired to increase their wealth by a series of measures atfoct- 
iiig lana-holding and trade ; they sanctioned and enforced by law 
the serfdom wliich had already from economical causes found its 
way into Russian life. The great outbreak of 1608-12 weakened 
their power in favour of that of the czar, but without breaking it ; 
and throughout the reigns of Michael and Alexis the ukazes wore 
issued in the name of “the czar and lioiars.” Serfdom was rein* 
forced by a series of laws, and the whole of the 17th century is char- 
acterized by a rapid accumulation of wealth in the hands of hoiars, 
by the development of luxury, imported from Poland, and by the 
j struggle of a number of families to acquire the political power 
alre^y enjoyed by their Polish neighbours. The same tendency 
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pervaded the church, which was also accused by the people of having 
introduced Polish luxury/’ “ Polish creed, andT the tendencies 
towards supremacy of the Polish cler^. The patriarch Kikon was 
a perfect representative of these tondencies. Opposition resulted, 
and the revision of the sacred books, which was undertaken by 
Kikon, gave the opposition acute chai*acter. The Metskoi {lit. 

splitting ” or schism ”) made its appearance, and gathered under 
its banner, not only those who accused Kikon of “Polish” and 
“ Latin ” tendencies, but also all those who were for the old customs, 
for federative and communist principles of social organization, 
and who revolted against serfdom, centralization, and the suppres- 
sion of municipal life. A aeries of insurrections broke out under 
the banner of the ** eight-ends ” cross of the Hcukolnika. Barbarous 
persecutions by Alexis, Peter 1., and their followers did not kill out 
an opposition which inspired with fanatical enthusiasm the best 
elements among the Great Russians, and induced its supporters to 
submit to the fire by thousands at a time, while otliers rather than 
submit went to colonize the forests of the Arctic littoral, or betook 
themselves to Siberia. Profound modifications have taken place 
in Russian nonconformity since its first appearance. It would be 
impossible to enumerate them all hero, but the following points 
of prima^ importance must be mentioned. (1) The more protest 
against Kikon’s “innovations” {novaheatvas) led, in the course of 
two centuries, to a mere servile adherence to the letter of the ver- 
nacular Scriptures — even to obvious errors of earlier translators — 
and to interminable discussions about minor jMiints of ritual ami 
about unintelligible words. (2) Another current which now per- 
vades the whole of Russian noiiconforniitv is that proceeding from 
rationalist sects which had already spread in north-west Russia in 
the 10th century, and even in the 14th. These have given rise to 
several sects which deny the divinity of Clirist or explain away 
various dogmas and proscriptions of orthodoxy. (8) Protestantism, 
with its more or less rationalistic tendencies, has made itself in- 
creasingly felt, espocialljr during the present century and in southern 
Russia. (4) Hostile critics of the Government, and especially of 
the autocracy, with its army of officials and its system of con- 
scriptions, i>as8port8, and various restrictions on religious liberty, 
are found more or less in all the nonconforinitig bodies, which see 
in those manifestations of authority the appearance of the Anti- 
christ. Several of tliem refuse accordingly to have any dealings 
whatever with the official world. (6) Another tendency pervading 
the whole of Russian noncouformity is that which seeks a return 
to what are supposed to bavo been the old communist principles of 
Christianity in its earlier days. All new sects start with applying 
these principles to practical life ; but in the course of their develop- 
ment they modify them more or less, though always maintaining 
the principle at least of mutual help. (6) Finally, all sects deal more 
or less with the question of marriage and the position of woman. 
A few of them solve it by encouraging, — at least during their 
“love-feasts,” — absolutely free relations between all “brethren and 
sisters,” while others only admit the dissolubility of marriage or 
prohibit it altogether. On the whole, leaving the extremer views 
out of account, tho position of woman is undoubtedly higher among 
the dissenters than among the Orthodox. 

These various currents, combining with and counteracting one 
another in the most complicated ways, have played and continue to 
play a most important part in Russian history. The mutual assist- 
ance found in dissenting sects has preserved many millions of 
peasants from falling into abject misery, tho nonconformists enjoy- 
ing, as a rule, a greater degree of prosperity than their Orthodox 
neighbours. The loading feature ot Russian history, the spread of 
the Groat Russians over the immense territory they now occupy, 
cannot ho rightly understood without taking into account tiie 
colonization of the most inaccessible wildernesses by Raskolniks, 
and the organization of this by their communities, who send dele- 
gates for the choice of land and sometimes clear it in common by tho 
united labours of all the young moii niid cattle of the community. 
On tho other hand, the nonconforming sects, W’hile helping to 
preserve several advantageous features of Russian life, have had a 
powerful influence in maintaining, especially among the “ Staroobr- 
yadtsy,” the old system of tho Moscovito family, subject to the 
despotic yoke of its chief, and hermetically sealed against instruc- 
tion. 

It is worthy of notice that since tho emancipation of the serfs 
nonconformity has again made a sudden advance, the more radical 
sects lueponderatiii^ over the scholastic ones, and tlie influence 
of Protestantism being increasingly felt. Konconformity, which 
formerly bad no hold upon Little Russia (though it had penetrated 
among Protestant Esthouians and Letts, and even among Moslem 
Tartars), has suddenly begun to make progress there in the shape of 
the “Stun«ia,” a mixture of Protestant and rationalistic teaching, 
with tendencies towards a social hut rarely socialistic reforma- 
tion. 

The Russian dissenting sects may be subtlivided into (1) the 
“ Popovtsy ” (who have priesto), (2) the “ Bezponovtsy ” (who have 
none), and (3) numerous spiritualist sects, “I/ukhovnyie Khris- 
tiane.” The Popovtsy (6 to 6 millions) are again subdivided into 
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two classes, —those who recognize the Austrian hierarchy, and thoeo 
who have only Orthodox runaway priests” (“ Byeglopopovtay ”). 

The latter have recently received unexpected Wp in tne accession 
of three Orthodox priests of great learning and energy. Moreover, 
there are among the Popovtsy about a million of “ Edinovyertey,” 
who have received Orthodox priests on the condition of their Keeping 
to the unr^ vised books. They are iiatronized by Government 

The Bezpopovtsy embody three large sects — the Pomory, Fedo* 
seevtsy, and Filipovtsy — and a variety of minor ones. They recog- 
nize no priests, and repudiate the Orthodox ritual and the sacra- 
ments. They avoid all contact with the state, and do not allow 
prayer for tho czar, who is regarded as the Antichrist. They may 
number about 5,000,000 in west north, and north-east Buseiay and 
represent, on the whole, an intellectually developed and wealthy 
population. Of the very numerous smaller sects of Bezpopovtsy, 
the “Stranniki” (Errants) are worthy of notice. They prefer to 
lead the life of hunted outcasts rather than hold any relatmn w'ith 
the state. 

The spiritualists, very numerous in central and southern Russia, 
are subdivided into a great variety of schools. The “ Khlysty,” who 
have their “love-feasts,” their ‘'^Virgins,” sometimes flagellation, 
and so on, represent a numerous and strong organization in central 
Russia. The “ Skoptsy ” (“ Men of God,” “Castrati ”) occur every- 
where, even among the Finns, but chiefly in Orel and Kursk, and 
in towns as money-brokers. The “ Dukhobortsy ” communities 
(warriors of the Spirit), chiefly found in the soutli-east, are renowned 
as colonizers. They are spreading rapidly in Caucasia and Siberia. 

The “ Molokany ” (a kind of Baptists), numbering perhaps about 
one million, are spread also in the south-east, and are excellent 
gardeners and tradesmen. Both are quite open to instruction, and 
have come under the influence of Protestantism, like tho “Stunda” 
in Little Russia and Bessarabia. The “ Sabbatbers” and tho “ Ska- 
kuiiy” (a kind of Shakers) are also wortliy of notice ; while a great 
variety of new sects, such as tho “Kemolyaki” (“who do not 
pray”), the “ Vozdykhateli” (“who sigh ”), the “Neplatelshchiki’^ 

(“who do not pay taxes”), tho “ Ke-Kashi ” (the “ Not-oiirs ”), and 
80 on, spring up every year. 

The aggregate number of Raskolniks is officially stated at nearly 
one million, but this is quite misleading. The ministry of interior 
estimated them at 9,000,000 in 1850 and 9,500,000 in 1859. In 
reality tho number is still higher. In Perm alono they were recently 
computed at a million, and there would be no exa^oration in esti- 
mating them at a total of from twelve to fifteen mulions.' 

The old subdivisions of the population into orders possessed of CIoas 
unequal rights is still maintained. Tho great mass of the people, divisioiM 
81*6 per cent., belong to the peasant order, the others being — 
nobility, 1 *3 per cent. ; clergy, 0 *9 ; the “ moschane ” or burgliers 
and merchants, 9*8; military, 6*1; foreigners, 0*2; unclassified, 

0*5. Thus more than 63 millions of the Russians are peasants. 

Half of them were formerly serfs (10,447,149 males in 1858), — 
the remainder being “state peasants” (9,194,891 males in 1858, 
exclusive of the Archangel government) and “domain peasants” 

(842,740 males the same year). 

The serfdom which had sprung up in Russia in the 16th century, 
and became consecrated by law in 1609, taking, however, nearly 
one hundred and fifty years to attain its full growth and assume 
the forms under which it appeared in the present century, was 
abolished by law in 1861. This law liberated tho serfs from a 
yoke whicli was really terrible, even under the best landlords, an<l 
from this point of view it was obviously an immense benefit, the 
results of which are apparent now. But it was far from securing 
corresponding economic results. Along with the enrichment of 
the few, a general imnoverishmeiit of the great mass followed, and 
took proportions so alarming as to arouse public attention and to 
result in a great number of serious investigations conducted by 
tho state, the provincial assemblies, scientific societies, and private 
statisticians. The general results of these inquiries may bo 
summed iij> in tho subjoined statement. 

The former “dvorovyie,” attached to the personal service of 
their masters, w'ere merely set free ; and they entirely went to 
reinforce tho town nroletarint. The peasants proper received their 
houses and orchards, and also allotments of araole land. These 
allotments were given over to the rural commune (rm’r), which was 
made responsible, as a whole, for the payment of taxes for the allot- 
ments. The size of the allotments w*a8 determined by a maximum 
and by a miniimmi, which last, however, could bo still further 
reduced if the amount of land remaining in the landlord’s hands 
was less than one half of what was allotted to the peasants. For 
these allotments the peasants had to pay, as before, either by' per- 
sonal labour (twenty to forty men’s days and fifteen to thirty 
women’s days per year), or by a fixed rent (“ obrok ”), which varied 
from 8 to 12 roubles per allotment. As long as these relations 
subsisted, the peasants were considered as “ temporarily obliged ” 
{vremeniw ohyazminyie). On January 1, 1882, they still numbered 

> See Schapoff on Russian Rtukol ; Bbomik of Btata Hegulationt agairut th§ 

Ro$kolnik $ ; iind very many papeia piinted In reviewa, chiefly In Ottteh. EapitH^ 

Dyeto^ VytHnik Morojpif 4sc., by Schapoff, Yuzoff, lYugarin, liosoff, Ac. 
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1 . 422,012 malei ; bnt this category is now disappearing in conse- 
quence of a recent law (December 28, 1881). 

^ The allotments could bo redeemed by the peasants with the 
help of the crown, and then the peasants were freed from all obliga- 
tions to the landlord. The crown paid the landlord in obligations 
representing the capitalized '*obrok,” and the peasants had to pay 
the crown, for forty-nine years, 6 per cent, interest on this capital, 
that is, 9 to 12 roubles per allotment. If the redemption was 
made without the consent of the peasants— on a mere demand of 
the landlord, or in consequence of his being in arrear for the pay- 
ment of his debts to the nobility hypothec bank — the value of 
the redemption was reduced by one-mth. The redemption was 
not calculated on the value of the allotments, but was considered 
as a compensation for the loss of the compulsory labour of the 
serfs ; so tliat throughout Russia, with the exception of a few pro- 
vinces in the south-east, it was — and still remains notwithstanding 
a very great increase of the value of land— much higher than the 
market value of the allotment. Moreover, taking advantage of 
the maximum law, many proprietors cut aw'ay large parts of the 
allotments the peasants possessed under sermom, and precisely 
the parts the peasants were most in need of, namely, pasture 
lands around their houses, and forests. On the whole, the 
tendency was to give the allotments so as to deprive the ]>easants 
of grazing land and thus to compel them to rent pasture lands 
from the landlord at any price. 

The present condition of the peasants— according to official docu- 
ments — appears to be as follows. In the twelve central governments 
the peasants, on the average, have their own rye-bread for only 
200 days per year, —-often for only 180 and 100 days. One ouarter 
of thorn have received allotments of only 2 '9 acres per male, and 
one half less than 8*6 to 11*4 acres, — the normal size of the 
allotment necessary to the subsistence of a family under the three- 
fields system being estimated at 28 to 42 acres. Land must be 
thus rented from the landlords at fabulous prices. Cattle-breeding 
is diminishing to an alarming degree. The average redemption is 
8*56 roubles (about 17 b.) for such allotments, and the smaller the 
allotment the heavier the payment, its first “dessiatina” (2*86 
acres) costing twice as much as the second, and four times as much 
as the third. In all these governments, the state commission 
testifies, there are whole districts w'here one-third of the peasants 
have received allotments of only 2*9 to 6*8 acres. The aggregate 
value of the redemption and land-taxes often reaches from 185 
to 276 per cent, of the normal rental value of the allotments, not 
to speak of taxes for recruiting purposes, the church, roads, local 
administration, and so on, cliiefiy levied from peasants. The 
arrears increase every year ; one-filth of the inhabitants have left 
their houses ; cattle are disappearing. Every year more than half 
the adult males (in some districts three-fourths of the men and 
one-third of the women) leave their homes and wander throughout 
Russia in search of labour. The state peasants are only a little 
better off. 

Such is the state of affairs in central Russia, and it would 1)6 use- 
less to multiply figures, repeating nearly the same details. In the 
eight governments of the black-earth region the state of matters is 
hardly bettor. Many peasants took the “ gratuitous allotments,” 
whose amount was about ono-eighth of the normal ones. 

The average allotment in Kherson is now only 0*90 acre, and 
for allotments from 2*9 to 6*8 acres they xiay from 6 to 10 roubles 
of redem|)tion tax. The state peasants are better off, but still 
they are emigrating in mosses. It is only in the Steppe govern- 
ments that the situation is more hopeful. In Little Russia, where 
the allotments were |)er8onal (the mir existing only among state 
peasants), the state of affairs does not diller for the better on 
Jiccount of the high redemption taxes. In the western provinces, 
where the land was valuea cheaper and the allotments soinewliat 
increased after the Polish insurrection, the general situation might 
be bettor were it not for the former misery of peasants. Finally, 
in the Baltic provinces nearly all the land oelongs to Gorman 
landlords, vrho either carry on agriculture themselves, with hired 
labourers, or rent their land as small farms. Only one-tourth of 
the peasants are farmers, the remainder being mere labourers, who 
are emigrating in great numbers. 

Tlio situation of the former serf-proprietors is also unsatisfactory. 
Accustomed to the use of compulsory labour, they have failed to 
accommodate themselves to the new conditions. The 700,000,000 
roubles of redemption money received from the crown down to 1877 
by 71,000 landed projiriotors in Russia have been spent without 
accomplishing any agricultural improvement. The forests have- 
been sold, and only those landlords are xirospering who exact rack- 
rents for the land without which the xx^asants could not live uxion 
their allotments. 

As showing a better aspect of the situation it must be added 
that in eighty-five districts of Russia the x>easants have bought 
6,849,000 acres of land since 1861. But these are mostly village- 
traders and grain-lenders (kulaks). A real exception can bo made 
only for Tver, where 68,474 householders united in communities 
have bought 638,240 acres of land. There has been an increase of 


wealth among the few, but along with this a general impoverish- 
ment of the mass of the people.^ 

The ancient Scandinavians described Russia as Gardariki,— the The 
country of towns, — and until now Great Russia has maintain^ village 
this character. The dwellings of the peasantry are not scattered common* 
over the face of the country, but aggregated in villages, where they ity. 
are built in a street or streets. This grouping in villages has its 
origin in the bonds which unite the xJeasants in the village com- 
munity — the mtr, or the obshchitia. 

When Haxthausen first described the Great Russian mir, it was 
considered a peculiarity of the Slavonian race,— a view which is 
no longer tenable. The mir is the Great Russian equivalent for 
the German, Dutch, and Swiss “mark ” or “ allmend, the English 
“township,” the French “commune,” the Polish “gmina,” the 
South Slavonian “zadruga,” the Finnish “pittayii,” &c. ; and it 
very nearly approaches, though dificring from them in some esseii- 
tial features, the forms of x>osse8sion of land x^revailing among tlie 
Moslem Turco-Tartars, while the same principle is found even 
among the Mongol Buriat shepherds and the Tungus hunters. 

The following are the leading features of the organization of the 
mir among the Great Russians. 

The whole of the land occux>ied by a village— whoever bo the 
landlord recognized by law — the statoy*' a x^rivate person, or a 
juridical unity, such aa the voUko of the Cossacks— is considered 
as belonging to the village community as a whole, the separate 
members of the community having only the right of temiiorary 
possession of such part of die common prox>erty as will bo allowed 
to them by the mir in proportion to their working power. To 
this right corresponds the obligation of bearing an adequate part 
of the charges which may fall upon the community. If any 
produce results from the common work of the community, each 
member has a riglit to an equal part of it. 

According to these general principles, the arable land is divided 
into as many lots as there are working units in the community, 
and each family receives as many lots as it has working units. The 
unit is usually one male adult ; but, when the w'orking power of 
a large family is increased by its containing a number of adult 
women, or boys approaching adult age, this mrcumstanco is taken 
into account, as well as the diminution from any cause of working 
Xmwor in other households. 

For dividing the arable land into lots, tlie whole is x>arted first 
into three “fields,” according to the three-field rotation of crops. 

As each field, however, contains land of various qualities, it is in 
its turn subdivided into, say, three parts— of good, average, and 
poor quality ; and each of these x>arts is suMivided into as many 
lots as there are working units. Each household receives its lots 
in each of the Bubdivisions of the “field,” a carefully minute 
equalization as to the minor differences between the lots being 
aimed at ; and the partition is nearly always made so as to x>Grmit 
each householder to reach his allotment w'lthout passing through 
that of another. 

To facilitate this division, the community divides, first, into 
smaller grou]>8 (vyf, zJierebyevka^ a “ten,” an “ eight,” &c.), each of 
which is comx>o8ed, by free selection, of a number of liouseholders 
— the community only taking care that each shall not be composed 
of rich, of poor, or of “ turbulents ” exclusively. The division of 
the land is first made among such groups, and the subdivision goes 
on within these. The division into groups facilitates also the dis- 
tribution of such work as the community may have to accomplish — 
as when a bridge or a ditch has to be rexmired, or a meadow mowed 
— and the work cannot be done by the community as a whole. 

As sickness, death, removal, and other incidents bring about 
changes in the distribution of working ]K>wer among the different 
households, or when the number of working units in the com- 
munity has increased or decreased, a redistribution of land 
{pcreditel) follows. Whether the land be a burden (the taxes 
exceeding its rental value) or a benefit, its division is equalized ; 
the households whose working power has increased receive ad- 
ditional lota, and vice versa. The peredyel may be “x^rtial” or 
“general.” In most cases a mere equalization of lots among 
several families will serve, and a general redistribution is resorted 
to only when greater inequalities have arisen. On the whole, 
those redistributions are rare, and the procarioiisness of land- 
holding which has been supposed to be a consequence of the mir 
proves to have been exaggerated. More detailed inquiries liave 


* See Yanson’s Retiearehes on AJJotmentu and Paymenti (2d ed., 1881) and Com- 
parative BtatUtia of Run^ia (vol. ii.); BtatUtia of landed Property^ published 
by Central Statistical Committee ; works of tiie Committee on 'Jaxation, and tliose 
of the Committee of Inquiry into Petty Trades (12 vols.); Reportt of the Com- 
miiMion on Agriculture; Collection of UattriaU on the Village Community (ycAA.)\ 
Collection of Materials on Landholding^ and Statistical Descriptions of Separate 
Governments, published by several zemstvos (Moscow, Tver, Nijnl. Tula, Ryazan, 
Tiimboff, Poitavo, Saratov, Jkc.); Kuwelm, The Peasant Question; Vasiltchi- 
koff, Land Property and Agriculture (2 vols.), and Village' Life and Agriculture; 
IvanukofT, The Fall of Serf dom in Russia; .Shashkoff, “Pessantry in the Baltic 
Provinces,” in Russkaya My si, 1883, iii. and ix.; V. V., Agric. Sketches of Russia; 
Oolovatchoff, Capital and Peasant Farming; Enjrelhnrdt’i Letters from the 
Country; meny elaborate papers in reviews (oil Russian); and Appendix to 
Russian translation of Reclua’a <Mogr. Univ, 
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«boim that no redistribvitioii U mode without urgent neceeeity. 
Thus, to quote but one instance, in 4442 village communities of 
Moscow, the average number of redistributions has been 2*1 in 
twenty years (1868-78), and in more than two-thirds of these 
communities the redistribution took place only once. On the 
other hand, a regular rotation of all households over all lots, in 
order to equalize the remaining minor inequalities, is very often 
practised in the black-earth region, where no manure is neeoed. 

Besides the arable mark, there is usually a vygon {Qt ** common '*) 
for grazing, to which all householders send their cattle, whatever 
the number they possess. The meadows are either divided on the 
above principles, or mowed in common, and the hay divided 
according to the number of lots. The forests, when consisting of 
amall wood in suflicierit quRntity^ are laid under no regulations ; 
when this is scarce, every trunk is counted, and valued according 
to its ago, number of branches, Ac., and the whole is divided accord- 
ing to the number of lots. 

The liouses and the orchards behind them belong also, in prin- 
ciple, to the community ; but no neredyel is made, except after a 
fire or w’hen the necessity arises of building the houses at greater 
distances apart. The orchards usually remain for years in the 
same hands, with but slow equalizations of the lots in width. 

All decisions in the village community are given by the mir, 
that is, by the general assembly of all householders,— women being 
admitted on an equal footing with men, W'hen widows, or when their 
male guardians arc absent. For the decisions unanimity is neces- 
sary ; and, though in some difficult cases of a general |)ered 3 ^ 6 l the 
discussions may last for two or three days, no decision is reached 
until the minority has declared its agreement with the majority. 

Each commune elects an elder (staroata) ; ho is the executive, 
but has no authority apart from that of the mir whoso decisions 
he carries out. All attempts on the part of the Government to 
make him a functionary have failed. 

Opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages of the village 
community being muck divided in Russia, it has been within tiio 
last twenty years the subject of extensive inquiry, both private 
and official, and of an ever-growing literature and polemic. The 
supporters of the mir are found chielly among those wiio have made 
more or less extensive inquiries into its actual organization and con- 
sequences, while their opponents draw their arguments princi|mlly 
fi*om theoretical considerations of nolitical economy. Tlie main 
reproach that it checks individual development and is a source of 
immobility has been shaken of late by a better knowledge of the 
institution, which has brought to light its remarkable plasticity and 
power of adaptation to new circumstances. The free settlers in 
Liberia liave voluntarily introduced the same organization. I n north 
and north-east Russia, whore arable land is scattered in small patches 
among forests, cominuniti<38 of several villages, or “ volost^* <;om- 
muniUes, have arisen ; and in the voisko ” of the Ural Cossacks we 
find community of the whole territory as regards both land and fish- 
eries and work in common. Nay, the German colonists of southern 
Russia, who set out with the principle of ])orsonal pro]>erty,havo sub- 
sequently introduced that of the village community, aduxited to their 
8}ieoial needs (Clauss). In some localities, where there was no great 
scarcity of land and the authorities did not interfere, joint cultiva- 
tion of a common area for filling the storeliouses has recently been 
developed (in Penza 974 communes have introduced this system and 
cultivate an aggregate of 26,910 acres). The renting of land in 
common, or even purchase of land by wealthy communes, has become 
quite usual, as also the purchase in common of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Since the emancipation of the serfs, however, the mir has been 
undergoing profound modifications. The difieroiices of wealth 
which ensuea, — the impoverishment of the mass, the rapid increase 
of the rural proletariat, and the enrichment of a few “kulaks** 
and “miroyeaes** (“ mir-eators ’*), — ai-e certainly operating un- 
favourably for the mir. The miroyodcs steadily strive to break np 
the organization of the commune as an obstacle to the extension 
of their pow'er over the moderately well-to-do peasants ; while the 
iroletariat cares little about the mir. Fears on the one side and 
lopes on the other have been thus entertained as to the likelihood 
of the mir resisting these disintegrating influences, favoured, more- 
over, by those landowners and nianutactnrors who foresee in the 
creation of a rural proletariat the certainty of cheap labour. But 
the village community does not appear as yet to have lost the jiower 
of adaptation which it has exhibited throughout its history. If, 
indeed, the impoverish m on t of the peasants continues to go on, and 
legislation also iuterforos with the niir, it must of course disap- 
pear, but not without a corresponding disturbance in Russian life.^ 
Artels. *’ The co-operative spirit of the Great Russians shows itself further 

1 See Col faction of Matartali on Village Communitiei, published by the Oeoirra- 
phiciU and Economical Societies, vol. 1. (containing a complete blbliointiphy up to 
1880). Of more recent vrorks the following are worthy of notice ; — Lutcliltsky, 
Colla tion qf Materiali for the UUtory of the ViUMe Community in the Ukraine^ 
Klcff, 1884; Efimenko, Heiearches into Popular £if«^ 1884; Hantower, On the 
Origin of the CxiMt Poxxeexion^ 1884 ; Samokvasoff, Hixtory cf Ruixian lau)^ 1884; 
Keussler. Zur Oexchichte und Kritik dex Muerliehen OemHnde^Bexitxe* in Ruxxlund^ 
t Tols., 1S94; end papeiv in publications of Qeographical Society. 


in another sphere in the oHeUt which have alao been a prominent 
feature of Russian life since the dawn of history. The artel vetej 
much reaemblee the cooperative society of western Europe, with this 
difference that it makes its appearance without anv impulse from 
theory, simply as a natural form of popular life, when workmen 
from any province come, for instance, to St Petersburg to engage 
in the textile industries, or to work as carpenters, masons, Ac*, 
they immediately unite in groups of from ten to fifty persons, 
settle in a house together, keep a common table, and pay each his 
part of the expense to the elected elder of the artel. All Russia is 
covered with such artels, — in the cities, in the forests, on the banks 
of rivers, on journeys, and even in the prisons. 

The industrial artel is almost as frequent as the preceding, in all 
those trades which admit of it. A social history of the most funda- 
mental state of Russian society would be a history of their hunting, 
fishing, shipping, trading, building, exploring artels. Artels of one 
or two hundred carpenters, bricklayers, Ac., are common wherever 
new buildings have to be erected, or railways or bridges made ; the 
contractors always prefer to deal with an artel, rather than with 
separate workmen. The same principles are often put into pmctice 
in the domestic trades. It is needless to add that the wages divided 
by the artels arc higher than those earned by isolated workmen. 

Finally, a great number of artels on the stock exchange, in the 
seaports, in the groat cities (commissionaires), during the great 
fairs, and on railways have grown up of late, and have acquired 
the confidence of tradespeople to such an extent that considerable 
sums of money and complicated banking operations are frequently 
handed over to an artelshik (member of an artel) without any 
receipt, his number or his name being accepted as sufficient 
guarantee. These artels are recruited only on pemonal acquaint- 
ance with the candidates for membership, and security reaching 
£80 to £100 is exacted in the exchange artels. These last have a 
tendency to become more joint-stock companies employing salaried 
servants. Co-o|)erative societies have lately been organized by 
several zemstvos. Tliey have achieved good results, but do not 
exhibit, on the whole, the same unity of organization as those wdiich 
have arisen in a natural way among peasants and artisans.^ 

The cliief occupation of the population of Russia is agriculture. Agri- 
Only in a few parts of Moscow, Vladimir, and Nijni lias it been culture, 
abandoned for manufacturing pursuits. Cattle-breeding is the 
loading industry in the Steppe region, the timber-trade in the 
north-east, and fishing on the White and Caspian Seas. Of the 
total surface of Russia, 1,287,860,000 acres (excluding Finland), 
1,018,737,000 acres are registered, and it appears that 89 ’9 per 
cent, of these belongs to the crown, 1*9 to the domains (nifef), 

31*2 to peasants, 24*7 to landed proprietors or to private com- 
panies, and 2*3 to the towns and monasteries. Of the acres 
registered only 692,660,000 can be considered as “good,** that is, 
capable of paying the land tax ; and of these 248,680,000 acres 
were under crons in 1884.* The crops of 1883 were those of an 
average year, tuat is, 2*9 to 1 in central Russia, and 4 to 1 in 
south Russia, and were estimated as follows (seed corn being left 
out of account) : — Rye, 49,185,000 quarters ; wheat, 21,605,000 ; 
oats, 60,403,000 ; barley, 18,476,000 ; other grains, 18,808,000. 

Those of 1884 (a very good year) readied an average of 18 per 
cent, higher, except oats. The crons are, how ever, very unequally 
distributed. In an average year tnere are 8 governments wliich 
are some 6,980,000 quarters short of their reqiiirements, 86 which 
have an excess of 83,770,000 quarters, and 17 which have neither 
excess nor deficiency. The export of corn from Russia is steadily 
increasing, having risen from 6,660,000 quarters in 1866-60 to an 
average of 28,700,000 quarters in 1876-83 and 26,628,700 quarters 
ill 1884. This increase does not prove, liowever, an excess of 
corn, for even when one-third of Russia was famine-stricken, during 
the last years of scarcity, the export trade did not decline ; even 
Samara exported during the last famine there, the peasants being 
oompelled to sell their corn in autumn to pay their taxes. Scarcity 
is quite usual, the food 8Up|>ly of some ten provinces being 
exhausted every year by the end of the spring. Oracli, and even 
hark, are then mixed with flour for making bread. 

Flax, both for yarn and seed, is extensively grown in the north - 
w'est and west, and the annual production is estimated at 6,400,000 
cwts. of fibre and 2,900,000 quarters of linseed. Hemp is largely 
cultivated in the central governments, the yearly production being 

8 Sco Isaeff on Artdx m Ruxxia, and In Appendix to Russian ti'anslatlon of 
Reclus; Kalatchoff, The Artelx of Old and New Ruxxia ; ReeuHl of Materialx on 
Artelx (2 vols.); Scherblna, South Rwxxian Artelx \ Kemiroff, l^ock Exchange 
Artelx (tfll Russian). 

8 The division of the rei^istcred land is as follows, the figures being percentages 
of the whole:— 



Arable 

Land. 

Forests. 

Meadows, 

Pasture. 

Unproductive. 

Peasants’ holdings 

S3 -8 

101 

26*6 

9*6 

Private holdinKS..> 

27*2 

87*6 

28*1 

11*9 

Crown and domains 

1-7 

64*8 

1*6 

82*4 

Total 

26*8 

88*7 

16*9 

19*1 
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1800,000 owtt. of Hbra and 1,800,000 quartern of seed. The 
export of both (whioh along with other oil-bearing plante reached 
the yalue of 136,816,000 roublee in 1882) holds the second place 
in the foreign trade of Euseia. 

The culture of the beet is increasing; and in 1884 785,700 acres 
were under this root, chieOy in Little Russia and the neighbouring 
(TOvernments ; 68,000,000 cwta of beetroot were worked up, yield- 
ing 5,119,000 cwts. of sugar, while iifty-five refineries (twenty<six 
of them in Poland) showed a production valued at 118,888,580 
rotib% in 1882. Tobacco is cultivated everywhere, but good qua- 
lities are obtained only in the south. In 1876-80 an average area 
of 101,600 acres was under this steadily increasing culture, and the 
crop of 1884 yielded 86,400,000 cwts. The vine, which might be 
grown much 'farther north than at nresent, is cultivated only on 
Mount Caucasus, in Bessarabia, in the Crimea, and on the lower 
Don for wine, and in Rkaterinoslaff, Podolia, and Astrakhan for 
raisins. The yearly produce is 10*8 million gallons in Russia, 10*0 
in the Caucasus, and 24 in Transcaucasia. 

Market gardening is extensively carried on in Yaroslavl for a 
variety of vegetables for exportation, in Moscow and Ryazafi for 
hops, and in the south for sunflowers, poppies, melons, Ac. 
Gardening is also widely spread in Little Russia and in the more 
fertile central governments. Madder and indigo are cultivated on 
Caucasus, and the silk-worm in Taurida, Kherson, and Caucasia. 
Bee-keeping is widely spread. 

Live The breeding of live stock is largely carried on in the east and 

stock. south, but the breeds are usually inferior. Good breeds of cattle are 

met with only in the Baltic provinces, and excellent breeds of horses 
on the Don, in Tamboff, and in Voronezh. Since the emanci{)atlon, 
the peasants have been compelled to reduce the. number of their 
cattle, so that the increase in this detiartment does not correspond 
to the increase of population, as is shown by the following figures: — 



1861. 

1882. 

Cattle 

20.962.000 

87.627.000 
8,886,000 

23,846,100 

47,608,970 

9,207,670 

Sheep 

Swine 


A more thorough registration of horses for military purposes 
gives a return of 21,203,900 horses in Russia and Poland, that is, 
265 horses per 1000 inhabitants — a proportion which is elsewhere 
approached only in the United States. They are kept iji largest 
numbers in the three Steppe governmonts and on tlie Urals (550 
and 384 per 1000 inhabitants), while the smallest proportion occurs 
ill the manufacturing region (155 per 1000 inhanitants). 90 per 
cent, of the total number of horses belong to peasants ; these are 
mostly of a very poor description. Infectious diseases make great 
ravages every year. In 1882 no loss than 121,500 cattle and 
14,110 horses perished from that cause. ^ 

Fishing. Fishing is a most irnjwrtaut source of income for whole com- 
inunities in Russia. No leas than 2000 to 3000 inliabitants of 
Archangel are engaged in fishing on the Norwegian coast and in 
the Wliite Sea, the aggregate yield of this industry l>oing estimated 
. at 200,000 cwts., including 150 million herrinp. These fisheries 
are, however, declining. Fishing in the Baltic is not of much 
importance. In the estuaries of the Dnieper, Dniester, and Bug 
it gives occupation to about 4000 men, and may bo valued at loss 
than 1,000,000 roubles. The fisheries in the Sea of Azoff, which 
occupy about 15,000 men, are much more important, as are also 
those of tlie lower Don, which last alone are valued at over 
1,000,000 roubles a year. The chief fisheries of Russia are, how- 
ever, on the Caspian and in its feeders : those of the Volga cover 
no less than 6000 square miles, and those of the Ural extend for 
over 100 miles on the sea-coast and 400 miles up the river. The 
lowest estimates give no less than 4 million cwts., valued at 15 
million roubles, of fish taken every year in the Caspian and its 
afiluonts. The fisheries on the lakes of the lake region are also 
worthy of notice. 

Hunting. Hunting is an important source of income in nortli and north- 
east Russia, no loss than 400,000 squirrels and 800,000 grouse, to 
mention no other pmc, being killed in different governments, while 
sea-hunting is stiU productive on the shores of Arctic Ocean. ^ 
Mining Notwithstanding the wealth of the country in minerals and 
and metals of all kinds, and the endeavours made by Government to 
r«lated encourage mining, including the imposition of protective tariffs 
iudus- even against Finland (in 1886), this and the related industries 

tries. are still at a low stage of development. The remoteness of the 

niiuing from the industrial centres, the want of teclmical instruc- 
tion and also of capital, and the existence of a variety of vexatious 

I See The Year 1884 with regard to Agriculture^ published by the Ministry of 
Inteilor (so nlso preceding yoars); the publlcsflons of the Minister of Fhmnce; 
Yanson’s Comparettive Statietiee of h‘u$$ia, 1880; Appendix to Uusnlan translation 
of Rf'clns; and Siivorin's Rusekiy Katmdar, , 

^ Oibfiographif,-^Heer and Danilevskiy, FUhery Reiearchte in Jtwnia, published 
by Minister of Domains, 9 vols.; Venlaminoff, FUhing in Rueeia^ 1876; Sidorofl, 
Rueeia, and Ofntributiom to the Knowledge of Northern Rueeiiu 1882; 
Grimm, The Work of the Aral-Caepian Kxpedition, 
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relations mav be given aa the chief reasons for this state of 
matters. The imports of foreign metals in the rough and of coal 
are steadily increasing, while the exports, never otherwise than 
insigniftoant, show no advance. The chief mining districts of 
Russia are the Ural Mountains andOlonetz for all kinds of metals ; 
the Moscow and Donetz basins for coal and iron ; Poland and 
Finland ; Caucasus ; and the Altai, the Nertchinsk, and the 
Amur mountains. 

Gold is obtained from gold-washings in Siberia (63,194 tb in 
1882), the Urals (16,850 m). Central Asia (825 lb in 1881), and 
Finland (42 lb) ; silver in Siberia (16,128 lb), and partly on Cau- 
casus (1232 lb), the quantity steadily decreasing ; platinum in the 
Urals (3600 to 4600 lb every year). Lead is extracted along with 
silver (19,416 cwts. in 1881 ; 857,260 cwts. imported) ; zinc only in 
Poland (89,650 cwts. ; half as much is imported) ; tin in Finland (194 
cwts. ; 40,000 cwts. imported). Copper is worked in several govern- 
ments of the Ural region, in Kazaft, Vyatka, Caucasus, Siberia, and 
Finland, but the industry is a languishing one, and the crown minee 
show a deficit (65,000 cwts. ; double tnis amount is imported). 

Iron-ores are found at many places. Excellent mines are worked 
on the Urals ; and iron mines occur also in large uum^rs throughout 
the Moscow and Donetz basins, as also in the western provinces, not 
to speak of those of the Asiatic dominions, of Polanu, and of Fin- 
land (bog-iron). In 1881 the annual production of pig-iron (which 
covered only two-thirds of the consumption) was stated as follows, 

(in thousands of cwts.) Urals, 6158; central Russia, 1092; 

Olonetz, 42 ; south and soiith-west Russia, 501 ; Poland, 951 ; 

Finland, 418 ; Siberia, 85. The iron and steel throughout the 
empire amounted to 10,720,000 cwts. in 1882. European Russia 
alone produced in 1882 31,520 cwts. of copper, 7,708,000 cwts. of 
pig-iTon, 4,981,800 cwts. of iron, and 8,799,600 cwts. of steel. 

The production of coal is ra}»idly increasing and in 1882 reached 

46.270.000 cwts., three-fourths being produced by the Donetz 
basin, and one-fifth by that of Moscow. Poland, moreover, yielded 

27.950.000 cwts. of coal in 1882, and the Asiatic dominions about 

800.000 cwts. Nearly 34,000,000 (!wt8. arc imported annually. 

The extraction of naphtha on the Apsheron peninsula of the Caspian 
has iKjen greatly stimulated of late, reaching about 20,000,000 cwts. 
in 1883 (4,600,000 cwts. of kerosene, 1,000,000 cwts. of lubricating 
oils, and 300,000 cwts. of asphalt). 

Russia and Siberia are very rich in rock-salt, salt springs, and 
salt lakes (16,860,000 cwts. extracted ; 3,746,000 im|)ortcd). Excel- 
lent graphite is found in the deserts of the Sayan Mountains and 
Turukhansk. Sulphur is obtained in Caucasia, Kazah, and Poland 
(2000 to 5000 cwts. extracted ; 70,000 tc 170,000 cw'ts. imported). 

The mining and related industries occupy altogether about an 
aggregate motive force (steam and water) of 73,500 horse-power 
and 305,000 hands.** 

Since the time of Peter 1. the Russian Government has been Mauufac- 
unceasing in its efforts for the creation and development of home tures 
manufactures. Important monopolies in last century, and heavy and petty 
protective, or rather prohibitive, import duties, as well as large industriea 
money bounties, in the present, have contributed towards the 
accumulation of immense private fortunes, but manufactures have 
develoi)ed but slowly. A great upward movement has, however, 
been observable since 1863. About that time a thorough reform 
of the machinery in use was cftectcd, whereby the number of hands 
omiiloycd was reduced, but the yearly production doubled or 
trebled. In some branches the production suddenly rose at a yet 
higher rate (cottons from 12 million roubles in 1865 to 209 million 
in 1882), The following figures for European Russia, without 
Poland and Finland, ivill give some idea of this progi’css : — 



Number of 
EstubllHlnncnts. 

Workmen 

Employed. 

Yearly Preductlon 
in lt(»ubles. 

Production per 
Workman. 

1851 

1861 

1870 

1882 

9,256 

14,060 

18,892 

56,906 

456,696 

559,533 

463,093 

954,971 

157.372.000 

295.560.000 

452.660.000 
1,126,033,000 

317 

528 

977 

1,187 


These figures lose, however, some of their significance if the corre- 
gionding rate of progress in manufacturing productivity in western 
Europe be taken into account. Besides, since the great improve- 
ments of 1861-70 the industrial progress of Russia has been but slow. 
The manufactories of rails and railway plant, and even the Ural iron- 
works, are in a precarious condition. The textile industries, though 
undoubtedly they have made groat advances, are subject to great 
fluctuations in connexion with those of the home croi)8, and are thus 
in an abnormal state. Tlie artisans labour for twelve, fourteen, and 
sometimes sixteen hours a day, and their condition, as revealed by 
recent inquiries, is verv unsatisfactory. Many causes contribute to 
this, — the want of technical instruction, the w*ant of c|ipital, and 


• See the yearly accounts In Mining Journal ; Dobronlaskly, Mining in the 
Rueeian Exhibition of 1883 (detailed account) ; publications of the Minister of 
Finance ; Kdppen’s “ Mining Industry of Kusslaj In Mining Journal, 1880, and 
Jeoeetia Qeog, Soe.t 1880; Marvin's Petroleum Jnaustry of Ruesia, 1886. 
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above ail the want of markete. Russia has not, and cannot have, 
auch foreign markets as the countries which first attaii^ an indus- 
trial devdopnient. Her colonies are deserts, and in the home 
markets the manufacturer only Htids SO millions of poverty-stricken 
iieople, whose wants rire nearly all supplied by their petty domestic 
industries. 

These, that is, the domestic industries which are carried on by 
the peasants in conjunction with their agricultural pursuits during 
the Jong days of idlonoss imposed by the climate and by the re- 
duced allotments of land, continue, not only to hold their ground 
side by side with the largo manufactures, h\xt to develop and to 
compete with these by the cheapness of their products. Extensive 
inquiries are now being made into those domestic industries {kustar- 
woizvodstvo). 855,000 persons enjpged in them along with 
agriculture {kmtari) have already been registered, and an unexiiectcd 
variety of industries, and a still more unexiiected technical develo|>- 
ment In several of them, have been disclosed by these researches. 
The yearly production of the 855,000 kustari who have l)een regis- 
tered reaches 218,444,000 roubles ; while the total number of 
peasants engaged in tlie industries, mostly in Groat Russia and 
uorthorn Caucasia, is estimated at a minimum of 7,500,000 persons, 
with a yearly production of at least 1,800,000,000 roubles or more 
than double the aggregate production of the manufactures proper. 

Of course the machinery they use is very primitive, and the wages 
for a day of twelve to sixteen hours exceedingly low. Hut the 
industries are capable of being improved, and it has been brought 
out that “Paris” silk hats and “Vicuna” house furniture sold by 
substantial foreign firms at Moscow are really manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of the capital by peasants who still continue to till 
their fields. All these industries suffer very much froiii want of 
credit, and the producers become the prey of intermediaries. Hut 
their continued existence and their progress under most unfavour- 
able conditions show that they moot a real want, which is itself the 
consequence of the peculiar conditions under which Russia, the last 
to come into the international market, has to develop. 

In those very governments where two-thirds of the textile manu- 
factories of Russia are concentrated domestic weaving (for the 
market, not for domestic use) employs about 200,000 hands, whose 
yearly production is valued at 45,0OO,OOO roubles. In Stavropol on 
Caucasus it has so rapidly develo|»ed that 42,400 looms are now at 
work, with a yearly production of 2,007,700 roubles. Hut no ade- 
quate idea could bo given of the petty industries of Russia without 
entering into greater detail than the scope of the present article per- 
mits. Suffice it to say that there is no branch of the industries in 
textiles, leather, woodwork, or metal work, provided it needs no 
heavy machinery, which is not successfully carried on in the 
villages. Nearly all the requirements of niue-tenths of the jiopula- 
tioii of Russia arc mot in this way. 

The aggregate production of industries within the empire, in- 
clusive of milling, was stated in 1882 as follows European Russia, 
1,126,033,000 roubles ; Polandt 147,309,000; Finland, 15,130,000. 
The chief manufactures in European Russia (apart from Poland and 
Finland), and their yearly production in 1882 in millions of roubles, 
were as follows : — cotton yarn and cottons, 208 '6 ; other textile 
industries, 103*5 ; metal wares and machinery, 107 '9 ; chemicals, 
6*6 ; candles, soap, glue, leather, and other animal products, 61*4 ; 
distillery products, 156*0 ; other liquors, 89*0; sugar, 140*9 ; Hour, 
74 *0. I'hu remainder are of minor importa uce. It must be observed, 
'liowever, that those figures are muon below those given for 1879, 
when the aggregate production of Russian manufactures was com- 
jmtod at 1,102,949,000 roubles, without the mining and related 
industries, the distillery products, and the Hour, 

The geographical distribution of manufactures in Russia is very 
unequal The governmeuts of Moscow and St Petersburg, w*ith a 
yearly pnxluction of 173 and 134 million roubles respective^* repre- 
sent together two-fifths of the aggregate production of Russia. If 
we add ‘ Vladimir (91,766,000 roubles), Kieff (73,300,000), Perm 
(60,500,000), Livonia, Esthonia, Kharkoff, and Kherson (from 30 to 
35 millions each), we have all the principal manufacturing centres. 
In fact, Moscow, with ]»ortious of the neighbouring govennnonts, 
contains half the Russian manufactures exempted from excise duties, 
while the south-west governmeuts of Kiotf, Podolia, and Kherson 
contain two-thirds of those not so exempted.^ 

The main wealth of Russia consisting in raw produce, the trade 
of the country turns chiofiy on the purciiase of this for export, and 
the sal e of manufaeturod and imiiort od goo ds i n exchange. This 

1 See drinff's Imiex of Runian Manufarturet, 1881; TinitryazelTa Deveiopmetit 
o/ InduMtrjf in Russia, und Industrial Atlas of Russia ; Materials for Statistics of 
Steam-Engines, publinhud by (kaitml Staliatical Committee, 1882: Historical and 
Statistical Sketch of Russian Industry, vol. 11., 1888 ; Annuaire of the Ministry of 
Finance.', Russische Revue, published montlily at St Poteinburg by Roottgor. On 
the petty trades, see Memoirs of the Committee for Inve^igation of Petty Trades, 
vol*. I. to xil., 1879-84 ; Recucil of Statistical Information for Moscow Oofem- 
ment, publish^ by the Zuinitvo, vols. vi. and vii.; Isnoff's 7'rades of Moscow', 
seveml papers In reviews; and an appendix to the Kusshin translation of Keclus'a 
OeographU Universellc', Resunni of Material s on Russian Petty Trades, 1874 (all 
littsnian) ; also Thun, Russlands Oewerhe, For tlio position of workmen in manu- 
factories see the extensive inquiries of the Moscow Zemstvo in its Recueil, and 
the n>ipo*ls of the recently nominated Inspectors of manufactures, especially 
Vanjul. Sketches and Researches, 2 1881. 


traffic is in the hands of a fpreat number of middlemen,— in the west 
Jews, and elsewhere Russuus, — to whom the peasants are for the 
most part in debt, as tliey purchase in advance on security of sub- 
sequent payments in com, tar, wooden wares, 4cc. A good deal of 
the internal trade is carried on by travelling merchants 

The fairs are very numerous ; the minor ones numbered 6500 in 
1878, and showed sales amounting to an aggregate of 30.5 million 
roubles. Those of Nnni-Novgorod, with a return of 400 million 
roubles, of Irbit and Kharkoff (above 100 million roubles ^h), of 
Romny, Krestovskoye in Perm, and Menzelinsk in Ufa (5o to 12 
million roubles), have considerable imiKirtance both for trade and 
for home manufactures. The total value of the internal trade, whic^ 
is in the hands of 681,116 licensed dealers, is roughly estimated at 
more than seven milliards of roubles. 

The development of the external trade of Russia is seen from the 
following figures (millions of roubles): — 



1861 -c.v 

1866-70. 

1871-78. 

1876-80. 

1881. 

1882. 

Exports. 







Articles of food 

Raw and half-manu- 

66 1 

116*9 

200*1 

326*2 

261*9 

a50*6 

facturod produce. 

102*8 

130*1 

164*6 

197*4 

219*6 

232*2 

Manufactured wares 
Cattle 

12*7 

16*6 

10*1 

11*0 

18-2 

11-8 

16*8 

19*1 






Total 

181*6 

2627 

374*9 

634*6 

506*4 

617*7 

,, in metallic 

roubles * 

158*4 

214*4 

319*2 

342*8 

386*8 

370*6 

hnporta. 







Articles of food 

Raw and half-maim- 

60*4 

68*6 

109*3 

122*0 

126*7 

148*2 

factured produce . 

66*4 

116*9 

208*4 

259*7 

278*6 

2847 

Manufactured wares 

36*1 

96*4 

132*2 

139*2 

118*6 

135*1 

Total 

162*9 

281-8 

449*9 

520*9 

017-8 

568*0 

,, iu metallic 

roubles... 

142*5 

229-8 

390*3 

359*4 

344-3 

840*8 


The chief article of export is grain— wheat, oats, and i*ye— 
(24,870,000 quarters, 321,042,000 roubles in 1882), to which the 
increase of exports is mainly duo. This increase, however, does not 
correspond to an increase of crops, only 10 per cent, of which were 
exported in 1870 and about 20 per cent, in 1882. Next to grain 
come flax, hemp, linseed, and nemp8eed.(129,370,000 roubles in 
1882) ; oil-yielding grains (441,000 quarters) ; wool, tallow, hides, 
bristles, and bone (31,120,000 roubles). If we add to these timber 
(35,044,000 roubles) and furs (4,147,000 roubles), 96 per cent, of all 
Russian exports are accounted for, the remainder consisting of 
linen, rojMJs, and some woollen stufl's and metallic wares (7,172,000 
roubles to western Europe, 2,888,000 to Finland, and 5,768,000 to 
Asia). 

The chief imports from Europe were in 1882 as follows : — Tea 
(48,091,000 roubles), liquors (16,124,000 roubles), salt, fish, rice, 
fruits, and colonial wares (88,446,000 roubles), various raw tex- 
tile wares (127.986,000 roubles — cotton 72,417,000), raw metals 
(32,630,000 roubles), chemicals (57,894,000 roubles), and stuffs 
(22,428,000 roubles). The imports from Asia — chiefly tea — in the 
same year reached 82, 858, 000 rouhlevS. Tlie chief imports >vere from 
Germany (214,000,000 roubles) and Great Britain (124,700,000), 
the chief exports to Great Britain (210,000,000), Germany 
(178,000,000), and France (54,000,000). Even in her trade with 
Finland Russia imports more than she exports, — the chief imports 
being paper, cotton, iron, and butter ; prohibitory tariffs were im- 
posed on Finnish wares in 1885. 

During 1882 the ports of the empire were visited by 18,638 
foreign ships (5,337,000 tons), of wiiich number 1486 were to 
Asiatic ports (891,200 tons). Of the above total only 2489 vessels 
(028,000 tons) were under the Russian flag (mostly Finnish), while 
the British alone showed a tonnage of 2,258,000 and the German 
639,000. The coasting trade was represented by 35,088 vessels 
(6,040,000 tons) entering the ports, chiefly those of the Black Sea. 

The mercantile marine of Russia in 1 882 numbered 6388 vessels 
(727,000 tons), including .604 steamers ; of the total number 1693 
(254,000 tons) were Finnish. The chief ports are St Petersburg, 

Odessa, Riga, Taganrog, Llbau, and Roval Baku has recently 
acquired some importance in consequence of the naphtha trade.® 

The rivers of the empire, mostly connected by canals, play a very Comma 
important part in the inland traffic. The aggregate length of cation, 
navigable waters reaches 21,510 miles ^453 miles of canals), ami 
12,600 miles more are available for floating rafts. In 1882 51,407 
boats, with cargoes amounting to 163,250,000 cwts., valued at 
186,480,000 roubles, loft the ports on Russian rivers and canals. 

* See note 1, p. 79. 

» See Obtor of the Foreign Trade of Russia in 1882, publlahcA by the MlnlNt«ir 
of Finance, ami the same for trade with Europe in 1888 and 1884. 
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Corui firewootl, and timber conaUtute two«tbird« of the whole 
«ai|^ oanied. Within Rueeia pro|»er, iVom 5740 to 7400 boata, 
larger and amallor, worth from four to eeren millions of roubles, 
have been built annually during the last five years (7415 boats, 
valued at 6,758,000 roubles, in 1882,-18 of them being steamers) ; 
most of them are light flat-bottomed structure, which are broken 
up as soon as they nave reached their destination. The number of 
steamers plying on inland waters, chiefly on the Volga, was esti- 
mated in 1879 at 1056 (80,890 horse-power). 

Twenty-fire years ago Russia had only 993 miles of railways ; on 
January 1, 1883, the totals were 13,428 miles for Russia and 
Caucasia, 888 for Poland, 734 for Finland, and 141 for the 
Transcaspian region, and two years later they had reached an aggre- 
gate length of 16,166 miles. The railways chiefly connect the 
Baltic ports with the granaries of Russia in the south-east, and the 
western frontier with Moscow, whence six trunk lines radiate in all 
directions. Several military lines run along the westeni frontier, 
while two trunk lines, starting from St Petersburg, follow the two 
shores of the Gulf of Finland. Of the projected Siberian railway 
one main line (444 miles), connecting Perm and Berezniki on the 
Kama with Ekaterinburg and the chief iron -works of the Urals, has 
l)een constructed. It has been extended east to Kamyshkoff, and is 
to be continued to Tiumeu, 100 miles farther east, whence steamers 
l>ly to Tomsk. 

Only 738 miles of the railways of Russia belong to the state, 
but most of them have been constructed under Government guar- 
antees, involving payment of from 11 to 21 million roubles yearly. 
On the other hand tne yearly increasing debt of the railways to the 
state amounted to 781,888,800 roubles in 1883. Of the aggregate 
value of the Russian railways, estimated at 2210 million roubles, no 
less than 1971 million roubles were held by Go vein meat in shares 
and bonds. The cost of construction has been altogether out of 
proportion to wha*; it ought to bo ; for, whereas the average rate 
per verst (0*663 mile) in Finland was only 20,000 silver roubles, in 
Russia it reached 60,000, 75,000, 90,000, and even 100,000 roubles. 
In 1882 21,322 versts (14,186 Titles) represented an expenditure 
of 2,210,047,632 roubles, and their net revenue was only 3*18 per 
cent, on the capital invested (4982 roubles per English mile in 
1882). In 1884 84.674,853 nassongers, 2,287,955 military, and 
834,500,000 cwts. of merchandise wore conveyed by 5808 locomo- 
tives and 120,940 carriages and waggons. Fully one-half of the 
merchandise carried consisted of corn (24 per cent), coal (13 per 
cent.), firewood (12 per cent), and timber (8 per cent).* 

Posts For the conveyance of correspondence and travellers along ordi- 
and tele- nary routes the state maintains an extensive organization of post- 
graphs. horses between all towns of the em]>ire, that is, over an aggregate 
length of 110,170 miles, in 1882 4355 stations, with a* staff of 
15,560 men and 446,460 horses, were kept up for that purpose. In 
1883 242,193,470 letters, newspapers (93,520,000), registered 
letters, and parcels wore carried, of which 29,808,100 belonged to 
international correspondence. The telegraph system had m the 
same year an aggregate length of 65, 394 miles, with 2,957 telegraph- 
offices, and 10,222,139 telegrams were transmitted.* (P. A. K.) 


Part IV. JRujssian History. 

The Russians, properly so called, belong to the Slavonic 
race, itself a division of the great Aryan family. It can- 
not be denied that in the northern and eastern jmrts of 
Russia large Finnish elements have become mixed with 
the Slavs, and Mongolian in the south, but this is far 
from justifying the prejudiced attempts of Duchinski and 
others to challenge the right of the Russians to be 
called an Aryan people. The derivation of the words Russia, 
Russians {Rous^ Roadat Roasdatie)^ has been much disputed. 
The old-fashioned view was to identify them with the 
Rhx>xolan% who are now generally believed to have been a 
Medish tribe. The later and probably correct one is to 
derive the name from the Finnish Ruotsi applied to the 
Swedes, and considered by Professor Thomsen of Copen- 
hagen to be itself a corruption of the Swedish word 
rothamenn^ rowers or seafarers. They are Scandinavian 

^ See the Statiaiical Shomik <\f the Ministry of Hoads and Commu- 
nications, vola, vilL, ix., and x. (roads, canals, railways, and traftic 
thereon, with maps and graphic representation of traffic); Golovatchoff, 

‘ Russian Railways,’' in Bezobrazoff’s Sbornik Oosudarstvennykh 
Znaniy, vols. iv., v., vii., viii. ; Rybakoff and Bieloff, Our Ways of 
Communication, 1884 ; Tchuproff, Tovamyie Sklady, &c. (trade in 
«orn), 1884. 

* Postal Statistics for 1883 (St Petersburg, 1886), and the 
Husskiy Kalendar, 


vikii^ with whom we first become acquainted in northern 
Russia, and who ifi a way founded the empire, although 
from Arabian and Jewish writers we have dim records of 
a Slavonic race inhabiting the basin of the Dnieper about 
the close of the 9th century. In recent times Ilovaiski 
and Qedeonolf have again attacked the view of the Swedish 
origin of the invaders. They see in them only Slavs, but 
they are not considered to have shaken the theory which 
derives the name from Ruotsi. As the story goes, three Rurik 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, were invited to Russia and his 
from the north and settled at Novgorod in 862. Nestor 
calls them Varangians, a name in which most people are 
willing to see Norsemen. For a long time the Russians 
and Scandinstvians are considered, as we shall find, to be 
separate races, but at length they are fused, as the Saxons 
and Normans in England under Henry I. Concerning 
the origin of the town of Novgorod, which bears a purely 
Slavonic name, nothing is known ; it has been supposed 
that at first a Finnish settlement existed on its site. 
According to the legend the three brothers were invited 
over by a leading citizen named Gostomisl. There is, 
however, no mention of such a person in the Chronicle of 
Nestor. There is another story that Rurik was the son 
of the Swedish king, Ludbrat, a person met with in 
Scandinavian legend, and his queen Umila, the daughter 
of Gostomisl, and was born at Upsala in 830. Whatever 
the variants of the legend may be, we seem to learn one 
thing, — that a successful Scandinavian invasion occurred 
in the north of Russia. The three brothers finally settled 
in the country, — Rurik at Ladoga, where the river 
Volkhoff Hows into the lake, Sineus at Bielo-ozero, and 
Truvor at Izborsk on Lake Peipus. On the death of 
his two brothers without heirs, we are told that Rurik 
annexed their dominions to his own, and took the title of 
veljki hiiaz, or grand-prince. These three brothers are 
said to have brought two other adventurers with them, 

Askold and Dir, who, having had a quarrel with Rurik, 
set out with some companions to Con8tantino[)le to try 
their fortune. On their way they saw Kieff, situated on a 
rich and grassy plain, in the occupation of the K bazars. Of 
this city they made themselves masters, and permanently 
established themselves on the Dnieper. The origin of 
Kieff itself is involved in mystery. It is first mentioned 
about the 9th century. Constantino Porphyrogenitus speaks 
of TO KaoTpov TO KiodjSa to i7rovopxi^6p.€yoy Sa/x/^arav. 

This last word has given much labour to scholars ; some are 
disposed to see in it the Norse aandbaJeki, the bank of sand. 

It is at Kieff that, according to the legend, St Andrew 
preached the gospel to the Russians. From this place 
Askold and Dir sallied forth two years afterwards, with 
an armament of two hundred vessels, sailed up the Bos- 
phorus, and plundered the capital of the Byzantine empire. 

The Greek writers give 851 as the date of this enter- 
prise, thus making it precede the arrival of Rurik by 
eleven years. The em 2 )eror at the time of their invasion 
was Michael HI. 

Having greatly extended his dominions by subduing the Igor and 
surrounding Slavonic tribes, Rurik died at an advanced 
age in 879, leaving the regency of the principality and the 
guardianship of his son Igor to the renowned 01eg.“ This 
chief subdued Smolensk, a city of the Krivitchi, in 882. 

Allured by its wealth and advantageous situation, Oleg 
now resolved to attempt Kieff, which was held by Askold 
and Dir. The story goes that he took young Igor with 
him, and disguised himself and his companions as Slavonic 
merchants. The unsuspecting Askold and Dir were invited 
to a conference and slain on the spot. Thus was Kieff 
added to the dominions of Igor, who was recognized as the 

* Both these names are Scandinavian, the original forms being 
Ingvnr and Helgi. 
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lord of the town.^ In 903 Oleg chose a wife for Igor, 
named Olga, ^ said to have been a native of Pskoff, the origin 
of which place, now mentioned for the first time, is unknown. 
We are told that it was a city of importance before the 
arrival of Earik. The derivation of the name is disputed, 
some deriving it from a Finnish, others from a Slavonic root. 
Oleg next resolved to make an attack upon Byzantium, 
and his preparations were great both by sea and land. 
Leo the Philosopher, then emperor, was ill able to resist 
these barbarians. He attempted to block the passage of 
the Bosphorus, but Oleg dragged his ships across the land 
and arrived before the gates of Constantinople. The 
Greeks begged for peace and offered tribute. Oleg is said 
to have hung his shield in derision on the gates of the 
city. We may believe this without going so far as to give 
credence to Stryikowski, the Polish writer, who says it was 
to be seen there in his time (16th century). The atrocities 
committed by Oleg and his followers are described by 
Karamzin, the Eussian historian ; they are just such as 
the other Norsemen of their race were committing at 
the same time in northern and western Europe. The 
Byzantines paid a large sum of money that their city 
might be exempted from injury, and soon after Oleg sent 
ambassadors ^ to the emperor to arrange the terms. The 
treaty was ratified by oaths : the Byzantines swore by the 
Gospels, and the Eussians by their gods Perun and Volos. 
In 911 Oleg made another treaty with the Byzantines, the 
terms of which, os of the preceding one, are preserved in 
Nestor. The authenticity of these two treaties has been 
called in question by some writers, but Miklosich truly 
observes that it would have been impossible at thf time 
Nestor wrote to forge the Scandinavian names. Soon 
al ter this Oleg died ; he had exercised supreme power till 
the time of his death to the exclusion of Igor, and seems 
to have been regarded by the people as a wizard. He is 
said to have been killed by the bite of a serpent, which had 
coiled itself in the skull of his horse, as he was gazing at 
the animars unburied bones. The story is in reality a 
Scandinavian saga, as has been shown by Bielowski and 
Eafn. It is also found in other countries. In the reign 
of Igor the Petchenegs first make their appearance in 
Russian history. In 941 he undertook an expedition 
against Constantinople and entered the Bosphorus after 
devastating the provinces of Pontus, Pa|ihlagonia, and 
Bithynia. Nestor has not concealed the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Eussians on this occasion ; he tells us of the 
churches and monasteries which they burned, and of their 
cruelty to the captives. They were, however, attacked by 
the Byzantine fl^et, and overpowered by the aid of Greek 
fire ; many were drowned, and many of those who swam to 
land were slaughtered by the infuriated peasants; only 
one of their number escaped. Thirsting to avenge his 
loss, Igor fitted out another expedition in the spring of 
the following year. The Greeks were unwilling to run 
a risk again ; they renewed the treaty which had been 
signed with Oleg, and were only too glad to purchase 
deliverance from their adversaries. The Eussian at first 
demanded too much, but was finally persuaded by his more 
prudent attendants: “If Caesar speaks thus,” said they, 
“ what more do we want than to have gold and silver 
and silks without fighting 1 Who knows which will 
survive, wo or they I Who has ever been able to conclude 
a treaty with the sea ? We do not go on the dry land, 
but on the waves of the sea ; death is common to all.” 

^ This story is considered by the historian Bestuzbeff Biuniiu to 
1)6 a mere legend invented to explain the connexion between Novgorod 
and Kieff. 

^ Here again we have a Norse name. Olga is equivalent to Helga, 
which in its older form is Holga. 

^ It has been observed that tiie names of the ambassadors in this 
treaty are purely Scandinavian. 
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A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded, which ia 
given at full length by Nestor ; of the fifty names attached 
to it we find three were Slavonic and the rest Norse. The 
two races are beginning to be fused. ^From this expedi- 
tion Igor returned triumphant. He wai^ however, unfor- 
tunate in a subsequent attack on the Drevlians, a Slavonic 
tribe whose territory is now partly occupied by the 
government of Tchemigoff. The Drevlians had long 
suffered from his exactions. They resolved to encounter 
him under the command of their prince Male ; for they 
saw, as a chronicler says, that it was necessary to kill the 
wolf, or the whole flock would become his prey. They 
accordingly laid an ambuscade near their town Korosteu, 
now called Iskorost, in the government of Yolhynia, and 
slew him and all his company. According to Leo the 
Deacon, he was tied to two trees bent together, and when 
they were let go the unhappy chief was torn to pieces. 

Igor was succeeded by his son Sviatoslaff, the first Kegm* 
Eussian prince with a Slavonic name. Olga, however, 
the spirited wife of Igor, was now regent, owing to her 
son’s minority. Fearful was the punishment she inflicted 
upon the Drevlians for the death of her husband, and the 
story lacks no dramatic interest as it has been banded 
down by the old chronicler. Some of tha Drevlians were 
buried alive in pits v;hich she had caused to be dug for 
the purpose previously; some were burned alive ; and others 
murdered at a trizna, or funeral feast, which she had 
appointed to bo held in her husband’s honour. The town 
Iskorost was afterwards set on fire by tying lighted 
matches to the tails of sparrows and pigeons, and letting 
them fiy on the roofs of the houses. Here we certainly 
have a piece of a Itlina, as the old Eussian legendary 
poems are called. Geoffrey of Monmouth and Layamon give 
the same account of the capture of the city of Cirencester 
by Gunnund at the head of the Saxons, and something 
similar is also told about Harold Hardrada in Sicily. 

Finally, at the close of her life, Olga became a Christian. 

She herself visited the capital of the Greek empire, and 
was instructed in the mysteries of her new faith by the 
patriarch. There she was baptized by him in 955, and the 
emperor Constantino Porphyrogenitus became her god- 
father. She did not, however, succeed in persuading her 
son Sviatoslaff to embrace the same faith, although he HvUto- 
took no measures to impede its progress among his sub- 
jdcts. This son was as celebrated a warrior as Oleg ; his 
victories were chiefly over the Petchenegs previously men- 
tioned, a people of Mongol origin inhabiting the basin of 
the Don. He began, however, the fatal custom of breax- 
ing up Eussia into apanages, which he distributed among 
his sons. The effects of this injudicious policy, subse- 
quently pursued by other grand princes, were soon felt. 

Thus was paved the way for the invasion of Eussia by the 
Mongols, who held it for two hundred years, and com- 
municated that semi-Asiatic character to the dress and 
customs of the country which the u^anes of Peter the 
Great could hardly eradicate, and which perhaps have 
not entirely disappeared even in our own times. In his 
division of the country, Sviatoslaff gave Kieff to his son 
Yaropolk ; to another son, Oleg, the conquered land of the 
Drevlians; to another, Vladimir, he assigned Novgorod. 

It would be impossible to interest the reader in the petty 
wars of these princes. After having gained several 
victories over the Petchenegs, Sviatoslaff set out on an 
expedition against the Bulgarians, a* Ugro-Finnish tribe, 
dwelling on the banks of the Volga, the remains of whose 
ancient capital can still be seen. He made himself master 
of their country, but his victorious career was cut short at 
the cataractfl of the Dnieper, where he and his soldiers 
were slain by the Petchenegs. According to the barbarous 
custom of the times, their prince Kurya made his skull 
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into a drinking-cup. Tladimir, tbe eon of Bviatoslaff, was 
for some time a monster of cruelty and debauchery. He 
killed his brother Yaropolk, and seized his dominions ; and, 
Yaropolk having some time before murdered his brother 
Oleg, Vladimir now became sole ruler. To his hereditary 
dominions he added Qalicia or Bed Kussia, and subjugated 
gome Lithuanian and Livonian tribes. Suddenly he seems 
to have been troubled with religious difficulties. Accord- 
ing to the chronicler, he sent ambassadors to bring him 
reports of the different religions — Catholic, Jewish, Mus- 
sulman, and Greek. The last of these beliefs seemed the 
most satisfactory. Vladimir marched south, took the city 
of Chersonesus in the Crimea, which at that time belonged 
to the Byzantine em[)erors, and then sent to demand the 
hand of the daughter of that potentate. After some 
deliberation his request was granted on condition that he 
was baptized. Accordingly he went to Constantinople in 
988, and was admitted into the church, and at the same 
time received the hand of Anne, the Byzantine princess, 
although he seems to have already had a great number of 
wives. On his return to Kieff, he caused the image of 
Perun, the Slavonic god of thunder, which' had been 
erected on an eminence, to be cast into the river, after 
having been belaboured by the cudgels of his soldiers. 
After this Vladimir issued a proclamation ordering all the 
inhabitants to proceed on the following day to the banks 
of the river to receive baptism. This extraordinary com- 
mand met with universal obedience, and Kussia was 
Christianized. As Vladimir introduced Christianity into 
Yaroslaii. Russia, so Yaroslaff his son was the first legislator. He 
was prince of Novgorod, and died in 1054. Vladimir on 
his death divided his dominions among his sons : — to 
Yaroslaflf, Novgorod; to Iziaslaff, Polotsk; to Boris, Kostoff ; 
to Gleb, Murom ; to Sviatoslaff, the Drevlians ; and a lew 
other provinces to others of his sons. Kieff, his capital, 
was seized by his nephew Sviatopolk, who murdered Boris 
and Gleb, now canonized among the martyrs of the 
Russian Church. Yaroslaff at length drove Sviatopolk 
from Kieff, and was temporarily restored by the Poles, but 
only to be driven out again, and he ended his life as an 
exile. Yaroslaff was successful against the Potchenegs, but 
failed in an attack on Constantinople. His great ''laim to 
be remembered lies in his publishing the first recension of 
the Russkaia Pravda^ the earliest Russian code, which 
was handed down in the chronicles of Novgorod. 

J'eriod "We now leave the earliest jieriod of Russian history, 
amiTes romantic stories and embedded sagas, telling us 

‘ag*^**- heroic men, for the second division of our subject. The 
death of Yaroslaff was followed by the dreariest portion 
of the Russian annals — the i>eriod of the apanages {udielt), 
lasting from 1054 to 1238. The country was now broken 
up into petty principalities, and we shall understand its 
condition more clearly if we remember that the chief 
divisions of Russia from the 11th century to the 13th 
were as follows^ : — 

(1) The principality of Smolensk, formerly of great importance, 
as including in its territories the sources of throe of tno great 
Hussian rivers—thc Volga, the Dnieper, and the Diina. 

(2) The principality of Russia, in the early and restricted sense, 
the original element of the country. The first form of the name is 
Rous. The word appears to have been a collective appellation of 
the people ; it was under the influence of the Byzantine writers 
that ill the 17th century tlie form Rossia sprang up, which in time 
spread over the whole land. We must not forget, however, tliat 
to the majority of Englishmen, till the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, its name was Muscovy. Its situation on the Dnieper was very 
advantageous; and the soil was fertile, the black -earth region being 
at the present time the great wheat-growing district of Uussia. 
Besides, the Byzantine territory was not far off. On the princi- 
pality of Kieff depended that of Pereiaslavl ; and Vishgorod, Biel- 
^orod,^Rnd Tortchesk W'erc made apanages for princes of the same 

^ See Rambaud, UiBtoire de la Hastie, p. 76. 
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(8) On the affluents of tbe right bank of the Dnieper, especially 
the Bozha, the Desna, and the Seim, stretched the lulncipalitios 
of Tchemigoff with Starodub and Lnbech, and Novgorod Severski 
with Putivl, Kursk, and Briansk. 

(4) The double princif)ality of Ryazan and Murom. ■ 

(6) The princiimlity of Suzdal. 

(6) The republics of Novgorod and Pskoff, and tbe daughtor-city 
of the latter, Vyatka. 

Iziaslaff, the son of Yaroslaff, seems to have had a 
troubled reign of twenty-four years, constantly disturbed 
by civil wars. On his death in 1078, although he had 
two sons, he left the principality of Kieff to his brother 
Vsevolod, apparently on a principle common among the 
Slavs to bequeath the crown to the oldest male of the 
family; but, on the death of Vsevolod, Sviatopolk, the 
son of Iziaslaff, succeeded in 1093. At his death 
Vladimir Monomakh came to the throne, and ruled from 
1 1 13 to 1 125. He was the son of Vsevolod, and was called 
after his maternal grandfather, the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine Monomachus. The reign of this prince was 
a very prosperous one. He left a curious treatise 
called “ Instruction {Pouchmie), addressed to his sons, in 
which we get a picture of the simple life in Russia at tliat 
period (see below, p. 103). He also founded on the river 
Kliazma a town which bears his name. There were con- 
tinual quarrels among his descendants, but it is impossible 
to go into these minutely here. George Dolgoruki, one of 
the sons of Vladimir Monomakh, gained possession of Kieff 
in 1157, but tbe city soon began to pale before the growing 
power of Suzdal, and ceased to be the capital. He died 
the same year, just while a league was being formed to 
drive him out of it. The confederates entered the city, 
and their chief made himself prince. In 1169 Andrew 
Bogolioubski, son of George Dolgoruki, formed a coali- 
tion against Mstislaff, who was reigning in Kieff, and a 
large army was sent against the city. It was taken and 
pillaged ; and the sacred pictures, sacerdotal ornaments, 
and even bells were carried off. It is on this occasion 
that the head of 8t Clement, the Slavonic aj) 08 tle, which 
is known to have been preserved at Kieff, was lost. 

After the fall of this city Russia ceased for some time 
to have any i)olitical centre. During the fifty-four years 
previous to the arrival of the Mongols, our chief interest 
is drawn to Suzdal and Galicia, and the republics of 
Novgorod and Pskoff. George Dolgoruki had founded 
the principality of Suzdal ; his great anxiety, however, 
was to make himself master of Kieff. The chief aim of 
his son Andrew Bogoliubski was to extend his authority 
in another direction, and to cause it to be recognized at 
Novgorod the Great, where he had established his ne])hew 
as a kind of lieutenant. He attacked the city in 1170, 
but was completely repulsed from its walls, a panic 
having seized his army. The Novgorodians put to death 
many of their i)ri8oners, and sold others as slaves, so that 
to quote the words of their chronicler, “six Huzdalians 
could be bought for a grivna,” an old piece of money. In 
1173 Andrew was also defeated by Mstislaff the Brave at 
Smolensk, and in 1174 he was assassinated by his own 
nobles. The reign of Andrew was in all res])ect8 an im- 
portant one. From his refusing to divide his dominions 
among his brothers and nephews, it is plain that he saw the 
evil effect of the system of apanages and could conceive the 
idea of a united state. He was a man of iron will, and an 
astute diplomatist rather than a great soldier. He thus 
had something of the spirit of the Ivans, and anticij)ated 
their i)olicy. He may be said with truth to have been 
the last of the conspicuous rulers of Russia before the 
Mongol invasions. As yet we have had l»ut few worthy 
of the attention of the historian. They are Rurik, the 
founder of the empire, Oleg the warrior, and Olga the 
first Christiau sovereign. To these succeed the warlike 
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SviatoAlaf, slain by the Petchenegs ; Yladimifi wbo caused 
the country to be Christianized; and Yaroslaff his son, 
the legislator. During the second period, in which we 
hud Russia weakened and divided into apanages, we 
have only two noteworthy princes among a score of 
unimportant persons, — Vladimir Monomakh and Andrew. 

The death of Andrew, whose murderers were not 
brought to justice, was followed by many petty wars. 
The only event, however, of any importance for a con- 
siderable time is the battle of Lipetsk (near Pereiaslavl 
Zaliesski) in 1215, in which George, son of Vsevolod, 
brother of Andrew, was defeated by the combined troops 
of Novgorod, Pskoff, and Smolensk. In 1220 we hear of 
Nijni-Novgorod being founded. A prince of consider- 
able importance was Roman of Volhynia, to whom the 
inhabitants of Galicia offered the government of their 
principality, but ho was superseded by another Vladimir, 
and did not got the crown till after a great deal of 
hard fighting. Ho is said by Kadlubek, the Polish 
historian, to have acted with ferocious cruelty. In 1205 
he was killed in a battle with the Poles. In 1224 we 
have the first invasion of Russia by the Mongols. Daniel of 
Galicia wa^ one of the last of the Russian princes to make 
his submission to Batu (1238). He died in 1264. In 
the 14th century the principality of Galicia was lost in 
the Polish republic, having been annexed to Lithuania. It 
joined the fortunes of that state in its union with Poland 
at the time of the marriage of Jagietio with Jadwiga. 

Wo now come to the third division of our subject — 
Russia under the yoke of the Mongols, viz., from 1 238 to 
1462, This is indeed a dreary period, in which the 
political and material development of the country was 
delayed by its complete enslavement. The first occasion 
on which the Russians came into contact with their 
Mongolian invaders was in 1224, when, in company 
with their allies, the Polovtzes, they suffered a complete 
defeat on the banks of the Kalka, near where it flows 
into the sea of Azoff, and adjoining the site of the 
present town of Mariupol. On this occasion, however, 
the Mongols only marched a little way up the river 
Dnieper, and retired after devastating the country. In 
1238 they rea{)peared, and after destroying Bolgari, the 
capital of the Finnish Bulgarians on the Volga, advanced 
against Ryazan, which was plundered and burned, with 
adjoining cities. They then defeated the army of Suzdal, 
at Kolomna, on the Oka ; after which they burned Moscow, 
Suzdal, Yaroslavl, and other important towns. The grand- 
duke Yuri of Suzdal had encamped on the river Sit, almost 
on the frontiers of the territory of Novgorod. He was 
there defeated and was decapitated on the field of battle, 
while his nephew Vasilko had his throat cut for refusing 
to serve Batu. After taking Tver and advancing within 
fifty leagues of Novgorod, the Mongols turned south and 
occupied the two following years (1239-1240) in ravaging 
southern Russia. They then burned Pereiaslavl and 
Tchernigoff, and Mangu, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, 
directed his march against Kieff. The noise of the great 
host proceeding to the capture of the fated city is graphic- 
ally described by the chronicler. The city was taken and 
given up to pillage, not even the graves being respected. 
Volhynia and Galicia followed the fate of the other prin- 
cipalities, and all Russia was now under the yoke of the 
Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod. 

The subsequent movements of these barbarians in 
Hungary and Moravia cannot be described here. It will 
suffice to say that soon afterwards Batu turned eastwards. 
He next founded on the Volga the city of Sarai (the 
Palace), which became the capital of the powerful Mon- 
golian ominre, the Golden Horde. Here also congregated 
the remains of the Petchenegs, the Polovtzes, and other 
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tribes, and to these barbarians Russia was for a long time 
tributary. In 1272 the Mongolian hordes embraced 
Islam. Yaroslaff, who entered into his territory of Suzdal 
after the death of his brother Yuri, found his hereditary 
domains completely devastated. He had commenced re- 
building the ruined town, when he was summoned by 
Batu to do him homage in his new capital of Barai. This, 
however, was not considered sufficient, and the poor prince 
was obliged to betake himself to the court of the great 
khan, which was at the farther end of Asia, on the banks 
of the river Amur. His title was confirmed, but on his 
return he died of the fatigues of the journey. He was 
succeeded in Suzdal by his son Andrew (1246-1262). 
His other son Alexander reigned at Novgorod the Great, 
and gained the surname of Nevski from his celebrated 
victory over the Swedes in 1240. He and Dmitri Donskoi 
are the only great figures of this period of national abase- 
ment. Alexander Nevski has become consecrated in the 
memories of the people, and is now one of the leading 
Russian saints. In spite, however, of his services to the 
people of Novgorod, he afterwards quarrelled with them 
and retired to Pereiaslavl Zaliesski. But the citizens were 
soon glad to betake themselves to his help. On being 
invaded by the German Sword-bearing Knights, who had 
established themselves in Livonia in the year 1201, and 
an army of Finns, Alexander was summoned, like another 
Camillus, and defeated the enemy on Lake Peipus in what 
was called the Battle of the Ice’’ in 1242. He entered 
Novgorod in triumph with his prisoners. In spite of all 
this brilliant success, Alexander was unable to resist the 
power of the Golden Horde, and was obliged to go to 
Barai to do homage to the khan. He was accompanied 
by his brother Andrew. The ceremony was always 
attended by many degrading acts of submission on the 
part of the tributary prince. In 1260 the Novgorodians, 
who had so long preserved the liberty of their republic 
uninjured, consented to submit to the khan and pay 
tribute ; Alexander died before reaching Vladimir on his 
return from one of those humiliating journeys. A great 
part of western Russia was now consolidated by the 
Lithuanian princes into a state, the capital of which was 
Vilna and the language White Russian. To this many of 
the western provinces of Russia gravitated, and by the 
marriage of the Polish heiress Jadwiga with Jagietto of 
Lithuania these provinces went to Poland and were not 
reannexed to Russia till a much later period. The eastern 
portion of Russia grouped itself round Moscow, which is 
first heard of in the chronicles in 1147. We find four con- 
siderable eastern states — Ryazan, Suzdal, Tver, and Moscow. 
For a century after its foundation we hear nothing of this 
city, the name of which is certainly Finnish. We are told 
that it was burned by the Mongols in 1237, and that a 
brother of Alexander Nevski was killed there in 1248, in 
a battle against the Lithuanians. We have seen that the 
political centre of the country has constantly changed. 
From Novgorod it went to Kieff, from Kieff to Vladimir, 
the capital of Suzdal, and from Vladimir to Moscow ; we 
shall soon find that owing to the vigorous policy of its 
rulers this principality became the nucleus of the great 
Russian empire, and gathered round it the adjacent states. 
Its true founder was Daniel, a son of Alexander Nevski, 
who added to it the cities of Pereiaslavl Zaliesski and 
Kolomna. At his death in 1303 he was the first to be 
buried in the church of St Michael the Archangel, where 
all the Russian sovereigns were laid till the days of Peter 
the Great, Since that time, with the exception of Peter 
11. , they have been interred in the church of the Petro- 
pavlovski fortress at St Petersburg. Daniel was followed 
on the throne by his sons Y uri and Ivan in succession. Yuri 
Danilovich (1303-1326) took possession of Mozhaisk, The 
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reign of Ivan EaUta, or the Purse (1328-1340), still 
further strengthened the new principality. Tver was 
added^ and the pre-eminence of Moscow was assured by | 
the metropolitan coming to reside there. After Kalita 
came in succession his two sons, Simeon the Proud (1340- 
1353) and Ivan II. (1353-1359). Simeon hrst took the 
title of grand-duke of all the Hussias. He died of the 
Black Death, which was then devastating Europe. In 
spite of the efforts of these princes to maintain the 
supremacy of Moscow, on their death the hegemony of the 
Russian states went again for a time to Suzdal. It was 
Dmitri, surnamed Donskoi, the son of Ivan II., who won 
the battle of Kulikovo (lit. “the field of woodcocks”) 
over Mamai, the Mongolian chief, in 1380. In spite of 
this, however, Toktamish their general invaded Russia, 
burned Moscow to the ground, and put to death a great 
number of the inhabitants. To Dmitri succeeded his son 
Vasilii or Basil (1389-1425), who was prince both of 
Moscow and Vladimir. He in turn was followed by Vasilii 
the Blind (1425-1462). 

We begin to touch firmer ground when we approach the 
reign of Ivan III., the son of Vasilii, who may be con- 
sidered the founder of the autocracy. We may take, there- 
fore, as our fourth division the period from 1462 to 1613, 
which will include the consolidation of the empire under 
the vigorous rule of Ivan III., Basil V., and Ivan IV., 
the usurpation of Boris Godunoff, the reign of the false 
Demetrius, and the troubles following upon it till the 
accession of the house of Romanoff in the person of Michael 
Ivan III. in the year 1613. Ivan IIL reigned forty-three years, 
and had as much influence in the consolidation of Russia 
as Louis XI. had in that of France. It was the great 
age when throughout Europe absolute monarchies were 
being created on the ruins of feudalism. On his accession 
Ivan found himself surrounded by powerful neighbours — to 
the east the great principality of Lithuania, to the south 
the Mongols ; Ryazan and Tver had not been annexed to 
the territory of Muscovy ; Novgorod and Pskoff were still 
republics. It was against Novgorod, a wealthy city and 
a member of the Hanseatic league, that his efforts 
were first directed. In consequence of its situr tion, and 
by its paying the tribute demanded, it had escaped from 
the ravages which other parts of Russia had under- 
gone. Taking advantage of the factions which harassed 
this city, he succeeded in creating a party subservient to 
his own interests, and as early as 1470 had got the con- 
trol of the government of the city, which a rival faction 
was anxious to transfer to the Poles. In 1478 the 
republic of Novgorod ceased to exist ; the chief opponents 
of Ivan were transported to Moscow, and their goods 
confiscated. The vtch^^ as the public assembly was called, 
was terminated for ever, and the bell which had summoned 
the mutinous citizens carried off triumphantly to Moscow. 
In 1495 the tyrant was so foolish as to confiscate the 
goods of many of the German merchants who traded at 
Novgorod. In consequence of this nearly all the foreigners 
left the city, and its prosperity rapidly declined. It is 
now a decayed provincial town, interesting only to the 
antiquary. In 1489 Vyatka, a daughter city of Pskoff, 
was annexed and lost thereby its republican constitution. 
In 1464 by giving the hand of his sister to the prince of 
Ryazan Ivan made sure of the proximate annexation of 
that apanage. He seized Tver and joined it to his 
dominions when the grand-prince Michael had allied him- 
self with Lithuania. The system of apanages in Russia 
had now to come to an end. But Ivan, who had married 
the niece of the Byzantine emperor, and assumed as his 
cognizance the two-headed eagle, was also to come into col- 
lision with the hereditary enemies of Russia, the Mongols. 
The great power of the Golden Horde had been broken up ; 
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on its ruins had arisen the empires of Kazan and of Sarai 
or Astrakhan, the horde of the Nogais, and the khanate of 
the Crimea. In 1478, when Ahmed, the khan of the Great 
Horde, whose capital was Sarai, sent his ambassadors with 
his portrait, to which the Russian was to do homage, Ivan 
trampled it under foot, and put to death all the envoys, 
except one, who was deputed to take back the nows to the 
khan. The reply of Ahmed to this outrage was a declara- 
tion of war ; and the two armies met on the banks of the 
Oka. Ivan, who, like Louis XL, was much more of a di^v 
lomatist than a soldier, according to the accounts of the 
chroniclers, was in great terror, and could not be induced to 
fight by the persuasions of his soldiers or the benedictions 
of his ecclesiastics. He had already, after the armies had 
been for some time encamped opposite to each other, given 
the signal of retreat, when, in consequence of a sudden 
panic the Mongols also retreated, and the armies fied from 
each other in mutual fear. This invasion, which occurred 
in the year 1480, was the last great inroad of the Asiatic 
enemies of Russia, but we shall find some oven later 
than the days of Ivan the Terrible, in whose time Moscow 
was burned by these barbarians. Meanwhile Ivan went 
on in his career of annexation. In 1472 he conquered 
Permia, in 1489 Vyatka. Ten years afterwards he had 
extended his authority as far north as the Petchora. His 
good fortune seemed ever on the increase ; by a war with 
Alexander, king of Poland, ho gained an accession of 
territory to the west as far as the river Desna. Upon 
peace being concluded, Alexander married Helen, the 
daughter of Ivan, but that monarch, on pretence that no 
regard had been paid to his daughters religious scruples, 
declared war against his new son-in-law. The Polish 
monarch could not rely upon the fidelity of many of his 
vassals, as wo find so often the case in Polish history, and 
suffered a complete defeat at the battle of the Vedrosha. 

On the other hand, in 1501 the Russians were routed at 
the battle of the Siritza, near Isborsk, by the grand-master 
of the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plettenberg. The 
order had been established in Lithuania os early as 1225 ; 
the Sword-bearers amalgamated with them in 1237. 

• In 1472 Ivan had married a Byzantine princess, Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas, brother of the emperor Constantine 
Palseologus. This Thomas had fled to Rome after the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453. In consequence of this mar- 
riage, a great many Greeks came to Moscow, bringing 
Byzantine culture, such as it was, to Russia, and among 
other things a quantity of valuable manuscripts, which 
formed the nucleus of the synodal library. Italians also 
made their appearance in Russia, among others the cele- 
brated Aristotle Fioraventi of Bologna, the architect of 
so many buildings at Moscow. Ivan not only welcomed 
foreigners in his dominions, but entered into relations with 
many European powers, among others the Germans, the 
Venetians, and the Pope. His reign is remarkable, not only 
for the consolidation of the Russian autocracy, but also 
for legislation. In 1497 he issued his Sudehriiky or Book 
of Laws, the second Russian code after the Jtimkaia 
Pravda of Yaroslaff. Comparison of the two codes will 
show how much had been done by the Mongols to lower 
the Russian character. It is in the reign of Ivan that we 
first hear of the use of the knout: an archimandrite and 
some noblemen were publicly knouted for being concerned 
in forging a will At his death Ivan bequeathed his BaaiL 
throne to his second son Vasilii or Basil, passing over his 
grandson, the child of his eldest son Ivan, who had pre- 
deceased him ; he was evidently unwilling to commit his 
growing empire to the perils of a minority. Vasilii Ivan- 
ovich (1505-1533) fully carried out the programme of his 
father. He destroyed the independence of Pskoff in 1510, 
put an end to the veche or popular assembly, and carried 
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off the bell which summoned the citizens. Thus fell the 
last of the Slavonic republics. Ryazan was next added 
to the Muscovite territory. The prince, being accused of 
having contracted an alliance with the khan of the Crimea, 
fled to Lithuania, where he died in obscurity, Nov- 
gorod Severski was annexed soon after, and by a war with 
Bigismund I. Basil got back Smolensk. He was doomed, 
however, to suffer from an invasion of the Mongols of the 
Crimea, and is said to have signed a humiliating treaty to 
save his capital, whereby he acknowledged himself the 
tributary of the khan. 

Meanw^iile at home Basil exercised absolute authority ; 
Russia now exhibited the spectacle of an Asiatic despotism. 
He entered into negotiations with many foreign princes. 
Herberstein, the German ambassador, who has left us such 
an interesting account of the Russia of this time, has told 
u.s of the great splendour of his court. We now come to 
Ivan IV. the reign of the terrible Ivan, who has left his name 
written in blood upon the annals of Russia, and ruled for 
Terrible). period of fifty-one years (1533-1584). It was a 

fortunate thing for the aggrandizement of the empire 
that, instead of having a succession of weak sovereigns, 
who only ruled a short time, it had throe such vigorous 
potentates as Ivan III., Basil, and Ivan IV,, whose united 
reigns extended over a hundred and twenty-two years. 
The grand-duke Basil at his death left two sons, Ivan and 
Yuri, under the guardianship of his second wife Helen 
Glinska. She had come into Russia from Lithuania, her 
family having been |>roscribed by the Polish king Alexander 
on the accusation of having plotted against his life. The 
grand-duchess ruled with great ability, but died in 1538, 
having been, as is 8Uj)i»08od, poisoned. The two young 
princes thou became the victims of the intrigues of the 
chief families, especially those of Shuiski and Belski. 
I van early gave proof of a vigorous understanding, whereas 
his younger brother Yuri ai)pear8 to have been half-witted. 
In 1543, when only in his thirteenth year, Ivan determined 
to emancipate himself from the galling yoke of the boiars, 
and by a kind of coup (Vetat threw off their tutelage, and 
caused Shuiski to be torn to pieces by dogs. After this, 
for some time, he was under the influence of his maternal 
relations. In January 1547 Ivan was crowned by the 
metropolitan Macarius, and took the title of czar, or tsar, 
a Slavonic form of the Latin Ctesar. He soon afterwards 
celebrated his marriage with Anastasia Romanova. The 
same year a great conflagration took place at Moscow. 
The mob affected to believe that this had been caused by 
the Glinskis, who were very unpopular, and massacred a 
member of that family. 

After this time Ivan seems to have committed himself 
very much to the guidance of the priest Silvester and 
Alexis Adasheff. This was the happiest portion of his 
reign, for he was also greatly under the influence of his 
amiable wife. To this period also belongs a recen.sion 
of the Sudelmik of his grandfather Ivan III. (1550), 
and the Stoptaff^ or Book of the Hundred Chapters, by 
which the affairs of the church were regulated (1551). 
In the following year Ivan became master of Kazan, and 
two years later of Astrakhan. The power of the Mongols 
was noT? almost broken. Triumphant in the south and 
the east, he then turned his attention to the north, being 
anxious to open up a means of communication with the 
west. He anticipated the plans which Peter the Great 
was destined to carry out long afterwards. He was thus 
brought into collision with the Swedes and the Teutonic 
Knighta When Ivan sent a German named Schlitt to 
procure the assistance of some foreign artisans, they were 
stopped by the Germans and i)revented from entering 
Russian territory. In consequence of this, war afterwards 
broke out between Ivan and the Order. In 1558 the 


Russian army invaded Livonia, and took several towns, 
whereupon the Order made an alliance with Bigismund 
Augustus of Poland. But, while Russia was busy with 
this war, a great change was taking place in the home 
policy of Ivan. He threw off the influence of Silvester 
and Adasheff, who were both banished. From this time 
may be said to date the commencement of the atrocities of 
this czar which have earned him the epithet constantly 
added to his name. He was especially moved by the 
treason of Prince Andrew Kurbski, who, having lost a 
battle with the Poles, was too much afraid of the wrath of 
his imperial master to venture again into his clutches. 
He accordingly fled to the king of Poland, by whom he 
was well received, and from his safe retreat he commenced 
an angry correspondence with the czar, reproaching him 
with his cruelties (see below, p. 104). The answer of 
Ivan has been preserved. In it he dwells upon the degrad- 
ing subjection in which he had been kept by his early 
advisers, and attempts to justify his cruelties by saying 
that they were only his slaves whom he had killed, over 
whom God had given him power of life and death. 

In December 1564 Ivan retired with a few personal 
friends to his retreat at Alexandrovskoe, near Moscow, 
where ho passed his time pretty much as Louis XT. did at 
Plessy-les-Tours, for ho resembled the. French monarch 
both in his cruelty and his superstition. The boiars, 
afraid that the monarch was about to quit them for ever, 
went in crowds to Alexandrovskoe to supplicate him to 
return to Moscow. This he finally consented to do, and 
on his return established his bodyguard of oprwhnika^ 
who were tho chief agents of his cruelty. In the year in 
which he retired to Alexandrovskoe we have the establish- 
ment of a printing-press at Moscow. Ivan now commenced 
a long series of cruelties. To this period belong the deposi- 
tion and perhaps murder of Philip, the archbishop of Mos- 
cow ; the execution of Alexandra, the widow of his brother 
Yuri; the atrocities committed at Novgorod, which seems 
to have fallen under the tyrant’s vengeance for having 
meditated oj^ening its gates to tho king of Poland ; and, 
la.stly, the terrible butcheries on the Rod Square {Kramaia 
Plostchad), 

It was in the reign of Ivan that the English first had 
dealings with Russia. In 1553, while Edward VI. was 
on the throne, three ships were sent out under Willoughby 
and Chancellor to look for a north-east passage to China 
and India. Willoughby and the crews of two of the ships 
were frozen to death, but Chancellor arrived safely in the 
White Sea, and thence proceeded to the court of Ivan, by 
whom he was favourably received. The English secured 
great trading privileges from Ivan, and established fac- 
tories in the country. In one of his mad sallies, Ivan 
actually wrote to Queen Elizabeth (1570) asking for a 
safe retreat in her dominions if he should be driven out 
by his own subjects. 

Ivan was continually waging war in the Baltic territory 
with the Teutonic Knights, in which, although on the 
whole unsuccessful, he committed great cruelties. But in 
1571 lie was obliged to suffer another invasion of the 
Mongols of the Crimea, who, to quote the quaint language 
of an English resident, burned “ the Mosco every stick ” 
(Hakluyt’s Voyagesy i. 402). On tho death of Bigismund 
Augustus of Poland in 1572, when the crown of that 
country had become elective, the family of the Jagiettos 
being now extinct, Ivan declared himself one of the com- 
petitors. Tho successful candidate was the French prince 
Henry of Valois, but he soon fled from his new kingdom, 
and, on the throne again becoming vacant, the redoubtable 
Stephen Batory was chosen, who proved a formidable foe 
to the tyrant now growing old. In consequence of the 
successes of Stephen, Ivan was obliged to abandon all his 
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conquests in Livonia; and the attempt to open up a 
passage for Bussia into the Baltic failed till carried out by 
the efforts of Peter the Great. 

One of the chief events of this reign was the conquest 
of Siberia by a Cossack named Yermak, who had formerly 
been a robber, but was pardoned by the czar on laying his 
conquests at the imperial feet. Among many points in which 
Ivan resembled Henry VIII. was the number of his wives. 
On the death of the seventh, he was anxious to procure 
an eighth from the court of his friend Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and the daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon was 
offered to the inspection of the Bussian ambassador, 
Feodoi Pisemski, at her own desire and the queen’s. 
She was presented to him in the gardens of York House. 
The ambassador prostrated himself before her, and pro- 
fessed to be dazzled by her beauty. Before, however, the 
negotiations for the marriage were concluded, the young 
lady, of whom a very favourable account had been trans- 
mitted to the court of Moscow, became alarmed. Humours 
had reached her about the former wives of the czar and 
his habits. She therefore declined the brilliant prospect 
of an alliance associated with so many dangers. Full 
details of the adventures of the Englishmen who resided at 
Ivan’s court will be found in Hakluyt’s Voyages, In 1567 
Anthony Jenkinson was commissioned by the czar to 
convey a special message to Queen Elizabeth, that the 
Queen’s Majestie and he might be to all their enemyes 
joy nod as one, and that England and Hussland might be 
in all manners as one.” In fact Ivan wanted the assistance 
of the English in his wars against the Swedes and the 
Poles ; he could appreciate the superiority of their weapons 
and military tactics ; but Elizabeth only cared to secure a 
monopoly of trade, which the English for a long time 
enjoyed, and, according to the historian tJstrialoff, the 
Bussians were but little benefited by it. 

The declining days of Ivan i^ere embittered by the death 
of his eldest son, whom he had stricken in a fit of passion 
with his iron staff. When the paroxysm of his anger was 
over, his grief was boundless. Full of remorse and 
continually afraid of con8i)iracie8 which might be concocted 
by his subjects, and harassed by superstitious dread, in 
which he betook himself to the divination of witches,^ he 
expired in the year 1584. 

Ivan was succeeded by his eldest surviving son Feodor 
(Theodore), at that time twenty-5 even years of age. He 
was feeble both in mind and body, and very superstitious. 
Fletcher calls him “ very simple, and almost a natural,” 
and Solomon Henning, author of a ChnmicU of Livonia^ 
says that he was so weak-minded that he could find no 
greater amusement than tolling the church bells before 
service. In consequence, the chief power in the empire 
fell into the hands of Boris Godunoff,^ the brother-in-law 
of Feodor, a man of boundless ambition and great 
capacity. His inordinate lust of rule he concealed under 
the guise of piety; his commanding presence extorted 
respect wherever he went. Between him and the throne 
were only the sickly Feodor and his brother Dmitri, 
still a child, who had been previously removed to the 
town of Uglich in the government of Yaroslavl. For a 
while Boris had nourished the idea of proclaiming Dmitri 
illegitimate, on the ground that he was the son of Ivan’s 
seventh wife, a marriage forbidden by the canons of the 
church. Finally, as there seems every reason to believe, 
he caused the child to be assassinated at Uglich on the 
16th of May 1591. The circumstances of the death of the 
young prince are involved in mystery ; so much, however, 
is certain. Dmitri was playing in a court-yard; his gover- 

* Homey’s Diary^ ediW for the Hakluyt Society, 1866, p. 199. 

• He was of Mongol descent, — his ancestor being a certain Murza 
Tchet. 
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ness Vasilissa Volokhova, his nurse, and a servant-maid 
wereiin attendance. Whether from accident or design 
they all for a time lost sight of him. According to their 
testimony while under examination, the young prince had a 
knife in his hand when last seen ; he amused himself with 
sticking it into the ground and cutting pieces of wood. 
Suddenly the nurse, on looking round, saw him prostrate 
and covered with blood. He died almost immediately 
from a large wound in his throat. The account of how 
the news was brought to Moscow is described in a highly 
dramatic manner by Horsey.’* We have no direct evi- 
dence of the complicity of Godunoff in this murder ; but 
there seems little doubt of it. A secret inquiry was con- 
ducted; the body, however, was not examined, and the 
commissioners reported that Dmitri had died of a wound 
accidentally inflicted by himself in a fit of epilepsy. On 
account of the riot which had taken place at Uglich, 
Boris proceeded to punish the town. More than two 
hundred of the inhabitants were put to death and many 
sent to Siberia. The church bell of Uglich wad banished 
with them and placed in the capital of Siberia ; it was not 
brought back till the earlier part of the present century. 

The remains of Dmitri, who was afterwards canonized, 
were deposited in the cathedral of St Michael, the burial- 
place of the czars. Soon afterwards a great fire broke out 
in Moscow, and Boris caused many streets to be rebuilt at 
his own expense, distributed aid, and exempted the sufferers 
from taxes; but still the people murmured secretly; they 
felt that the stain of blood was upon him, and nngratcfnlly 
accused him of having caused the city to be set on fire. 

In the same year (1591) the khan of the Crimea made one 
of his periodical raids against Moscow. Ho set out from 
Perekop, and marched in a straight line, everywhere plun- 
dering and devastating. In these circumstances, Feodor 
displayed nothing but imbecility. He merely remarked 
that the saints who protected Russia would fight for her, 
and again betook himself to his favourite amusement of 
bell-riuging. Boris, however, showed vigour. In a few 
days he caused Moscow to be surrounded with palisades, 
redoubts, and artillery. The Mongols were repulsed with 
great slaughter; but, although Boris saved his country, he 
could not secure the goodwill of the people. Indeed, they 
accused him of having invited the Mongols that the general 
danger might make them forget the death of Dmitri. 

The czarina, Irene, wife of Feodor and sister of Boris, 
about this time gave birth to a female child, which lived 
but a few days, and Boris was of course accused of having 
poisoned it. In reality the princess suffered from continual 
ill-health, and on one occasion we find Elizabeth of 
England sending her a physician. Boris, however, still 
persevered in his energetic measures for strengthening the 
empire. Smolensk was fortified, Archangel built ; and a 
strong cordon was drawn round the torritoricd occupied by 
the Mongols. The Swedes were driven into Narva, and dip- 
lomatic relations were opened with the European powers. 

About this time the imbecile Feodor died, and with 
him became extinct the dynasty of Scandinavian Kurik. 

This event occurred in 1 598, and Boris was elected to Borie. 
succeed him. Godunoff, however, who felt sure of the 
crown, at first affected to be unwilling to receive it. He 
retired to a monastery and was followed by the people, 
supplicating him tt) be their emperor. He kept Russia in 
this state of suspense for six weeks, and then relented. As 
soon as he ascended the throne, the traces of his vigorous 
hand could be found everywhere. One of his first plans 
was the abridgment of the power of the nobility, which 
had been begun by Ivan III. and continued by Ivan IV. 

By this a benefit was conferred upon Russia ; but Boris also 
served his own ambition. He was partic ular ly severe to 
* Diaryf ed. Bond, p. 254. 
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all memberfl of the Komanoff family, because they were 
allied to the house of Kurik, and troubled hie dreams of 
sovereignty. The head of this house was compelled to 
become a monk ; his son, however, was destined to ascend 
the throne. A famine broke out in 1601, which Boris was 
uns])aring in his efforts to allay. In the midst of all this 
suffering a rumour spread that Dmitri, the youngest son 
of Ivan the Terrible, was not dead. 

The One day in the year 1603 Prince Adam Wisniowiecki, 
of Bragin in Lithuania, happening to be very angry with 

Dmitri, ^ servant, struck him and used an insulting epithet. The 
young man, with tears in his eyes, said, “If you knew 
who I am, you would not treat me so nor call me by 
that name.” “Who then are you, and whence do you 
come ? ” replied the astonished prince. “ I am the prince 
Dmitri, son of Ivan Vasilievich.** He then recounted a 
welhconcocted tale of his miraculous escape from the 
assassin whom Boris had employed. This was his physi- 
cian, who feigned compliance with the usurper’s designs, 
but only to frustrate them. On the night appointed for 
the murder, the man, whose name was Simon, put the 
son of a serf into his young master’s bed (who was 
accordingly killed), and immediately fled with Dmitri from 
Uglich. He was tlion committed to the care of a loyal 
gentleman, who thought it better for the sake of protection 
that he should enter a monastery. This gentleman and 
the physician were dead, but in conflrmation of his story 
the false Dmitri exhibited a seal, bearing the arms and 
name of the prince, and a golden cross set with jewels 
which he said was the baptismal gift of his godfather, 
Prince Ivan Mstislavski. Wisniowiecki believed his tale. 
There were also other supposed signs.^ The Polish nobles 
thronged around the young man, whose manners, as we 
read in the case of Perkin Warbeck, seemed to boar out 
his pretensions. Meanwhile Dmitri remained in Poland, 
enjoying all the lavish attentions of the Polish nobility. 
Boris was soon made acquainted with his appearance on 
the scone, and offered the brothers Wisniowiecki money 
and lands if they would surrender the impostor to him. 
Without, however, replying to these overtures, they removed 
him into the interior of Poland, and he was received with 
royal honours by George Mniszek, the palatine of 
Sandomir. Here he is said to have entered into a secret 
understanding with the Jesuits to bring over Russia to the 
Latin faith, on condition of being supported by the papal 
nuncio.* The pretender privately abjured the Greek faith, 
and signed a contract of marriage with Marina, the youngest 
daughter of Mniszek, by which he settled upon her the 
towns of Novgorod and Pskoff, and engaged to pay her 
father a million of florins as soon as he had ascended the 
throne. Afterwards he executed another treaty ceding 
Smorensk and the surrounding territory to Mniszek and 

* The ja'esont writer <loiil)t8 the genuineness of this claimant ; 
many autliors, however, Rome of them contemporaries, were con- 
vinced that he wan the real Ron of Ivan, and aniong these the first 
place muHt be aHHigned to the French mercenary captain Margeret, 
whose intimate relations with the man point him out as a valuable 
authority. This clever adventurer had entered the Russian service 
in the time of BoriR Goduiioif, and was a witness of the whole 
Rtruggle. At first he led the troops of the latter agaitist Dmitri, but 
when the pretender had established his authority he accepted a 
post in hiR Siirvice. lie has given us an interesting portrait of 
Dmitri, of whom he speaks very favourably, in his work on Russia 
published at Paris in 1C69. 

® According to some authors, the whole plot imd been concocted by 
the Jesuits for this purpoRe. For the contrary view, however, see 
Jiomie et iJemStritui (Vaprln des doeumeyita nouveaux avec pieces 
jiistijLcatives et f^csimile^ by P^re Picrling, S. J., Paris, 1878. Gerard 
Miiller tells us that the pretender “conversed in Latin and Polish with 
fluency ; ” if this had been the case his knowledge of the former would 
be easily explained by his Jesuitical training. Margeret, however, 
denies it altogether. “ 11 est tres certain qiiUl ne parloit uuUoment 
liRtin, j’en puis temoigner, moins lo scavoit-il lira et ecrire ” (p. 168). 
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tbe king of Poland. These proceedings were not likely to 
recommend him to his Russian subjects. For the present 
they were concealed, and Dmitri publicly professed the 
Greek ritual. Soon after this Sigismund of Poland saluted 
him as czar of Moscow, and assigned him a pension of 
40,000 florins. All this time Boris affected to regard the 
pretender with contempt, and issued a manifesto setting 
forth that his real name was Grishka (or Gregory) 
Otrepieff, a renegade monk. Whether this individual was 
really the man who personated Dmitri, the son of Ivan, 
cannot be known for certain ; but it seems very probable. 
Karamzin has adopted this view. Boris soon issued a 
proclamation against him, calling him an apostate monk, 
who wished to introduce the Latin heresy into Russia, and 
to build Romish churches in the Orthodox land. Dmitri 
entered that country on the Slst of October 1604, and 
marched on Moravsk in Tchernigoff. He met with uninter- 
rupted success, large numbers joining his expedition, and 
the authorities of the chief towns on his route offering him 
bread and salt till he came to Novgorod Severski on the 
23d of November. This well-fortified place was defended 
by Basmanoff*, a veteran captain, with five hundred streltzL 
On the arrival of the pretender he was summoned to 
capitulate, but, standing on the ramparts with a lighted 
match, he replied : “ The grand-prince and czar is at Mos- 
cow ; as for vour Dmitri he is a robber, who shall be im- 
paled, along with his accomplices.” After three months 
the invaders abandoned the siege, but they had the good 
fortune soon afterwards to seize a large sum of money which 
Boris was sending to some of the towns. Shortly after 
this the important fortresses of Putivl, Sievsk, and 
Voronezh surrendered to Dmitri. Boris was too ill to go 
in person against the impostor ; he, however, raised an 
army of fifty thousand men. A groat battle took place 
near Novgorod, and the supporters of the czar would have 
suffered a most ignominious defeat had it not been for 
Basmanoff. This captain was recalled to Moscow and 
loaded with honours by Boris, who, from motives not very 
evident, unless he had begun to have suspicions of his 
fidelity, detained him in the city, and committed the care 
of the new army which he had formed to Shuiski, who 
was probably only half-hearted in his cause. A great 
battle took place on the 2d of January 1605, on the 
plain of Dobrinichi, not far from Orel ; here Dmitri 
was defeated, chiefly through the bravery of the foreign 
legion. He would have been captured had it not been 
for the fidelity of his Cossack infantry — for at this time 
the Cossacks were subject to Poland — who were killed 
to a man, and probably not a fugitive would have 
reached Sievsk had not Shuiski acted with duplicity. 
Meanwhile, the pretender rode as fast as his horse would 
carry him to Putivl, a strong town on the frontier, from 
which he could easily beat a retreat into Poland. The 
followers of Boris remained at Dobrinichi, putting to death 
their prisoners. The conduct of Shuiski showed with what 
apathy he viewed the cause of his master ; he soon drew 
off his troops into winter quarters, alleging that nothing 
more could be done that season, and also wasted time 
before Kromi, an insignificant place. Meanwhile Dmitri 
corrupted some of the chief generals of Boris An attempt 
to poison him soon afterwards failed, and the pretender 
sent a message to Boris, recommending him to descend 
from the throne which he had usurped. But the days of 
the latter were numbered. On the 13th of April 1605 he 
presided as usual at the council-board, and received some 
distinguished foreigners. A grand banquet was given, but 
suddenly after dinner he was seized with illness; blood 
burst from his nose, ears, and mouth, and in the brief 
period before his death, according to the Russian custom, 
the dress of a monk was thrust upon him, and he was 
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consecrated under the name of Bogolep acceptable to 
God He expired in the fifty-third year of his ,age, after 
a reign of six years. Whether be committed suicide or 
was poisoned cannot now be ascertained ; his death could 
hardly have been natural. Boris was a man of great 
energy of character, with views singularly in advance of his 
age. In some respects he anticipated the plans of Peter 
the Great ; thus he caused several young Russians to be sent 
abroad to be educated, some of whom came to England. 
By a ukaze, however, binding the peasant to the soil, he 
began the system which reduced him by degrees to a con- 
dition of abject serfdom. 

^'eodor Boris had left a sufficient number of partisans at Moscow 
il. to proclaim his son Feodor, a youth of sixteen, and all 

, classes took the oath of allegiance to him. Shuiski and 

! Mstislavski returned to Moscow to assist the young czar 
in the government. Basmanoff was sent to take the 
command of the army, but, probably feeling the cause of 
* Feodor to be desperate, on the 7th of May he proclaimed 
Dmitri. He was now ordered to march on the capital. 
Feodor, however, and his adherents still held the Kremlin 
with a large garrison. Accordingly it was resolved to 
make an attempt on Krasnoe Selo, a large town near 
Moscow, where many wealthy merchants resided. This 
was easily taken, whereupon many of its citizens marched 
to Moscow, and convoking the people called upon them to 
Dmitri acknowledge Dmitri as their sovereign. Feodor and his 
acknow- mother were murdered, and buried in a cemetery out- 
ledged. walls, whither also the remains of Boris 

were carried, for they were not allowed sepulture among 
the tombs of the czars. Petreius, the Swedish envoy, 
who has left us an interesting account of these times, tells 
us that the rumour was circulated that these unhappy 
people had poisoned themselves, but he himself saw their 
bodies, and the marks on their necks of the cords with 
which they had been strangled. According to some 
authorities, Xenia, the daughter of Boris, described as 
beautiful by the old Russian chronicler Kubasofif, was 
forced to retire into a convent, but Petreius declares that 
she was compelled to become the mistress of the conqueror. 
The usurper now hearing that every obstacle was removed, 
marched upon the capital, which he entered on June 20, 
1605. We have not space to detail the splendours of his 
retinue, nor the ceremonies and f eastings which attended 
his arrival. He acted at ffrst with prudence and concilia- 
tion towards his new subjects, and even promised to pay 
the debts of his father Ivan. He received his mother 
with transports of joy; she professed to identify him, 
although she afterwards denied that he was her son. 
She was probably, however, glad enough to get out of 
the convent into which she had been thrust by Boris. 
But Dmitri soon gave offence on account of his neglect 
of Russian etiquette and superstitious observances. It 
was plain that he held the Greek Orthodox religion very 
cheap, and his subjects could see that he had a propensity 
for the Latin heresy. In the following year Marina 
Mniszek, his bride, made her appearance in Moscow, and 
the marriage took place on the 18th of May. It was 
followed by continued banquets. But a rebellion broke 
out on the 29th, at the head of which was Vasilii 
Shuiski, whom Dmitri had spared when about to be 
executed. The czar, hearing a noise in the night, and 
finding himself surrounded by enemies, opened a window 
30 feet from the ground, leapt down, and broke his leg. 
He was soon afterwards found and killed. Basmanolf was 
filain while attempting to defend his master. The corpse 
of the impostor was afterwards burned. Marina was not 
killed, although there was a great massacre of the Poles 
in every quarter of Moscow; she and the ladies of her 
«uite we»^ kept as prisoners. Thus ended this remarkable 
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episode of Russian history. The whole period has been 
aptly termed by the national historians “the Period of 
Troubles" {Smutnoye Vremya). 

The boiars, on being convoked after the murder Basil 
of Dmitri, elected Vasilii Ivanovich Shuiski for their 
sovereign, but he found himself in every way disadvan- 
tageously situated, without an army and without money. 

He was, moreover, troubled by an announcement which 
gained credence among the people that Dmitri was not 
really dead. To put an end to these rumours, Shuiski, 
entirely changing his policy, and contradicting his pre- 
vious assertions, sent to Uglich for the body of the un- 
fortunate prince, and caused him to be canonized. Tw'o 
subsequent impostors, who gave themselves out to be 
Dmitri, were taken and executed. To complete the 
misfortunes of Russia, the country was invaded by the 
Poles in 1609, who laid siege to Smolensk. Shuiski 
suffered defeat at Klushino (a village situated to the west 
of Moscow), was taken prisoner, and was set free, to 
become a monk, — a favourite way of treating troublesome 
persons in Russia. He was afterwards delivered over to 
Sigismund, who kept him in i)riaon during the rest of 
his life. The crown was finally offered to Ladislaus, the hadU- 
son of Sigismund, who in reality for two years was 
I sovereign of Russia and caused money to be coined in 
hir’ name at Moscow. Everything seemed to portend the 
ruin of the country, when it was saved by the bravery of 
Minin, the butcher of Nijni-Novgorod, who roused the 
citizens to arms by his patriotic appeal, and was joined by 
Prince Pozharski. The latter took the command of the 
army ; the administrative department was handed over to 
the former. The bravo prince succeeded in driving the 
Poles from Russia. In 1612 the boiars resolved to elect 
a new czar, but they did not actually meet till 1613, and 
many debates ensued. The sufferings of the country had 
been great; a considerable part of the city of Moscow 
(with the exception of the Kremlin and the churches built 
of stone) was laid in ashes. The treasury was plundered, 
and its contents sent to Poland. Among other things 
Olearius, the traveller of the 17th century, quaintly adds, 

“ the Russians lost the horn of a unicorn of great value, 
set with precious stones,” which was also carried off to 
Poland ; and he tells us that even up to his time the 
Muscovites bitterly regretted that they had been robbed 
of it. Princes Mstislavski and Pozharski refused the 
crown, and finally the name of Michael Romanoff, a youth Michael 
of sixteen, was put forward as a candidate, chiefly on Itonionoff. 
account of the virtues of his father Philarete. The 
Romanoffs were connected on the female side with the 
house of Eurik, Anastasia Romanova having been the 
first wife of Ivan the Terrible. Before being allowed to 
ascend the throne, the youthful sovereign, according to 
some authors, took a constitutional oath. The condi- 
tion of the country all this time was most critical; 
large portions of its territory were in the hands of 
the Swedes and Poles, and the villages were plun- 
dered by wandering bands of Cossacks. Ladislaus the 
son of Sigismund had not yet renounced the title of 
czar; in 1617 ho appeared with an invading army under 
the walls of Moscow, but was repulsed, and on December 1, 

1018, consented to abandon his claims, and conclude an 
armistice for fourteen years. In 1617 a treaty had been 
made at Stolbovo, a town near Lake Ladoga, by which 
the Russians had been compelled to give up a large 
portion of their territory to the Swedes. Philarete, the 
father of Michael, who had b(3en for some time imprisoned 
at Warsaw, was now allowed to return ; he entered 
Moscow in 1619, and was elected patriarch, an office which 
had been vacant since the death of Hermogenes. Michael 
associated his father with himself in his power ; all ukazea 
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were published in their joint names ; the patriarch held a 
separate court, and always sat at the right hand of the sove- 
reign. The patriarchate was suppressed in 1721 by Peter 
the Great, who had formed the idea of making himself head 
of the church from what he saw in England and other 
Protestant countries. The reign of Michael was not very 
eventful ; he employed it wisely in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the country, which had recently suffer^ so much, 
and in improving the condition of his army. Foreigners 
began to visit the country in great numbers, and Kussia 
was gradually opening itself to Western civilization. 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden induced the czar to sign a 
treaty offensive and defensive, and a Swedish ambassador 
appeared at the Russian court. The sufferings which had 
been indicted upon them by the Poles made the Russians 
eager to join an alliance which was directed against the 
Roman Catholic religion. In 1629 a French ambassador 
appeared at Moscow. Dutch and German artisans were 
taken into the Russian service to assist in the iron- 
foundries, with special view to the manufacture of cannon. 
The country swarmed with English merchants who had 
obtained valuable privileges. Scottish adventurers were to 
be met with in the Russian army in great numbers. We 
find them as early as the reign of Ivan the Terrible, to 
judge from Horsey’s Diary, The false Demetrius, like 
Louis XI., had a Scottish guard. In Russian documents 
we find the names of Carmicliaols, Hamiltons (frequently 
in the corrupted Russified form of Khomutoff), Bruces, 
Gordons, and Dalziels. From Scottish settlers in Russia 
sprang the celebrated poet Lermontoff, the first two 
syllables of whose name fully show his Caledonian origin. 

The following are the leading events of the reign of 
Alexis, who succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father Michael in 1645. (1) First comes his codification 

of the Russian laws (called Ulozhenie)^ which was based on 
the preceding codes of Ivans III. and IV. By the order of 
the czar, a commission of ecclesiastical and lay members 
was appointed to examine the existing laws, and make any 
necessary additions, or to adapt to present needs any which 
had become obsolete. The work was chiefly carried on by 
Princes Odoievski and Volkonski, with the assistance of two 
secretaries. They were engaged over it two months and 
a half, and the original code is still {^reserved in the 
Oruzhennaia Palata at Moscow. Ustrialoff boasts that, 
l)y recognizing the equality of all men in the eyes of the 
law, it anticipated a principle which was not generally 
acknowledged in western Europe till the 18th century. 
This doctrine, however, may bo considered as only a 
natural consequence of autocracy. We are told that 
Alexis allowed access to all petitioners, and at his favourite 
village of Kolomenskoe, opposite his bed-room window, 
was placed a tin box ; as soon as the czar rose and appeared 
at the window the suppliants came forward with their 
com])laints, and, making an obeisance, placed them in 
the box, which was afterwards taken to him. (2) The 
second great event of his reign was the incorporation of 
the Ukraine and country of the Cossacks with Russia. 
For a description of the causes of this war, see Poland. 
(3) By the treaty of Andruszowo the Russians gained 
Smolensk, Tchernigoff, and finally Kieff, the Dnieper 
being the new boundary, and thus the towns which had 
been taken by the Lithuanians and annexed to Poland 
by the treaty of Lublin (1569) became Russian again. 
The only other events of the reign of Alexis of any 
importance are the great riot at Moscow, on account of 
the depreciation of the coinage in 1648, and the rebellion 
of Stenka Razin, a Cossack. The riot is fully described 
in the interesting letter of an eyewitness which Is pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Collection at Oxford. Razin 
devastated the country round the Volga, and continued his 
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depredations for tnree years. Alexis, however, captured 
him, and pardoned him on condition of his taking the oath 
of allegiance. He soon, however, broke out into rebellion 
again, and proclaimed himself the enemy of the nobles, and 
the restorer of the liberty of the people. By various arti- 
fices he succeeded in alluring two hundred thousand men 
to his standard. Astrakhan was surrendered to him, and 
he ruled from Nyni-Novgorod to Kazan. He was, 
however, like Pugatcheff in the reign of Catherine IL, a 
vulgar robber and nothing more. His atrocities disgusted 
the more respectable of his adherents; his forces were 
gradually dispersed, and in 1671 he was taken to Moscow 
and executed. The czar Alexis died in 1676 in his forty- 
eighth year. Cue of the most eminent men of his reign 
was Ordin-Nastchokin, who negotiated the peace of 
Andruszowo. Alexis was a man of broad views, and made 
many efforts to raise Russia to the level of a European 
power, by sending competent men as ambassadors to 
foreign parts, and developing the trade of the country. 

In these respects he resembled Boris Godunoff. Altogether 
his reign was one of distinct progress for Russia. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son Feodor, by his first Feodor 
wife Maria Miloslavskaia. Feodor (1676-1682) was a^^h 
prince of weak health, and his reign was uneventful. A 
notable occurrence was the destruction of the rozriadnte 
hiigi^ or books of pedigrees. According to the mieztni- 
cfmtvo no man could take any office which was inferior to 
any which his ancestors had held, or could bo subordinate 
to any man who reckoned fewer ancestors than himself. 
Feodor, however, finding to what interminable quarrels 
these pedigrees gave rise, both at court and in the camp, 
hit upon a bold plan, said to have been suggested by his 
minister Vasilii GoUtzin. He caused all the families to 
deliver their pedigrees into court that they might be 
examined, under pretext of ridding them of any errors 
which might have crept in. The nobles were convoked ; 
and the czar, assisted by the clergy, caused their books to 
be burned before their eyes. 

On the death of Feodor, there seemed every probability 
that the empire would fall into a complete state of anarchy. 

The czar Alexis had been twice married : his first wife 
Maria Miloslavskaia bore him two sons, Feodor and Ivan, 
and several daughters; his second, Natalia Narishkina, 
was the mother of Peter and a daughter Natalia. The 
court was rent by the rival factions of the Miloslavskis and 
the Narishkins. Ivan was even more infirm than Feodor, 
and the Narishkins strove to bring it about that he should 
be set aside and Peter should be elected. Sophia, however, Sophia, 
the daughter of Alexis by his first wife, was a woman of 
singular energy of character, the more remarkable on 
account of the little attention paid to the education of 
women in Russia and the cloistered and spiritless lives 
they were compelled to lead. According to some accounts 
she was a woman altogether wanting in personal at- 
tractions. Perry, however, the engineer employed by 
Peter the Great, speaks of her as good-looking. But the 
position of the women of the imperial family was even 
worse than that of the generality ; they were not allowed 
to marry subjects, and in consequence the majority of 
them led a life of enforced celibacy. Sophia was the 
favourite daughter of her father, and was assiduous in her 
attentions to him during his last illness. One of her 
brothers being an imbecile and the other a child, she hoped 
to wield the sceptre. She fomented a revolt of the streltzt, 
and, instigated by her harangues, they murdered some of 
the family and partisans of the Naiishkins. Not content 
with slaying one of the czarina’s brothers at the beginning 
of the rebellion, they afterwards dragged another from his 
hiding-[)lace and cut him to pieces. 

The result of all these disturbances was that Ivan and 
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Tftii and Peter were declared joint-BOvereigOB, and Sophia was to be 

Peter, regent during their minority. She appointed Yasilii 
Qolitzin to be commander'in>chief of the forces. He 
marched against the Mongols of the Crimea, but owing 
to the length of the journey and Bufferings of the troops 
was able to effect but little. In 1689 Peter married 
Eudokia Lopukhina; but the union was by no means 
a happy one. Two sons were born to Peter, Alexander 
and iUexis; the 6 rst lived six months only, the latter 
survived to make a sad figure in Eussian history. Next 
we have another revolt of the streltzt, said to have been 
instigated by Sophia and Golitzin. It is even alleged 
that the object of this conspiracy was to put Peter to 
death. His cause, however, prevailed, and the rebels were 
. punished with great severity. Golitzin’s life was spared, 

but all his property was taken from him. Sophia was now 
permanently incarcerated in a convent under the name of 
Susanna, where she remained till her death fifteen years 
afterwards, at the age of forty-six. Thus from 1689 dates 
Pbter the the actual rule of Peter. His brother Ivan, infirm both in 
Great. body and mind, had but little share in the government ; 

his faculties both of sight and speech are said to have 
been very imperfect. He took a wife, however, and had 
three daughters, concerning one of whom, at least, we have 
much more to hear. Ivan led a retired life, and died in 
1696 at the age of thirty. 

Want of space compels us to deal here only with the 
leading facts of the reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725) ; 
for more minute details the reader must consult the special 
article (voL xviii. p. 698). The great object of the new 
czar was to give Russia ports in some other direction than 
the White Sea, constantly blocked with ice. He had 
already trained an army which was officered by foreigners 
in his pay. The Turks were the first objects of his attack. 

I At first he was unsuccessful in his attempt to get possession 

of Azoff at the mouth of the Don, — partly on account of the 
i treason of the Dutch engineer Jansen, who, in consequence 

I of some slight put upon him, went over to the enemy. In 

1696, however, he took the fort and soon afterwards made 
his triumphant entry into Moscow. In the following year 
Peter, accompanied by Lefort and Generals Golovin and 
Vosnitzin, set out on his travels. For some time he worked 
at the docks of Saardam in Holland, and then he went 
to England, where he remained three months. The story 
of his otay at l)ei)tford is too well known to need descrip- 
tion hero. He left England, taking with him a great 
number of ingenious men, who were appointed to teach the 
arts to the barbarous Russians. Ho was getting ready to go 
to Venice when he heard of the great revolt of the streltzi. 
Before his arrival their insurrection had been quelled by 
Gordon r.nd others, and many of them lay in prison await- 
ing the sentences to be given by Peter. When he reached 
Moscow, a series of terrible executions took place, which 
have been described with only too much accuracy by some 
eyewitnesses, the chief being Korb, the secretary of the 
German embassy. In 1706 broke out the revolt of the 
Cossacks of the Don, and in 1709 that of Mazeppa, the 
hetman of tho Little-Russian Cossacks, who eagerly joined 
Charles XII. in his struggle with Peter. As early as 1700 
the Russian czar had carried on war with this last of the 
vikings, as he had been called. In that year Charles 
defeated Peter at tho battle of Narva, but the latter, 
although humbled, was not disheartened. Ho gathered all 
his strength for another encounter. In the following year 
Sheremetreff defeated the Swedish general Schlippenbach in 
Livonia^ and again in 1702. The great object of Peter 
was to gain possession of the Neva ; this he attained, but 
the R^sian arms were disgraced by many cruelties and 
robberies in the unfortunate Baltic provinces, which had 
already suffered so much in the wars of Ivan the Terrible. 
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Charles XII. now abandoned his attacks on the Polish 
king and invaded Russia. “ I will treat with the czar at 
Moscow,” he said. Peter replied, “My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he will not find 
me Darius.” At Lesna the Swedish general Lbwenhaupt 
fought a desperate battle with the Russians, in which, 
although nominally victorious, his losses were terrible. 
On June 15 (n.s.) was fought the battle of Poltava, which 
resulted in the complete defeat of Charles. He had 
brought it on by his recklessness, and, it may bo added 
complete ignorance of his duties as a general. 

With the fall of Mazeppa and the coalition of the Little 
Russians in aid of Charles fell also the independence of 
the Cossacks and their %€ch or republic. They now became 
entirely dependent upon the Muscovite czar. The 
hetmanship, which had long been a mere empty title, lasted 
till the year 1789. In 1712 Peter married Marths 
Skavronska, a Livonian or Lithuanian peasant who had 
been taken prisoner at the siege of Marienburg in 1702. 
But little is known of her previous history ; she received 
the name of Catherine on being baptized as a member of 
the Greek Church. Peter had previously divorced his 
wife Eudokia, who was distasteful to him on account of 
her sympathies with the conservative party in Russia. He 
now set about his great plan of civilizing the country on 
the model of the nations of the West. In this he was 
assisted by many foreigners in his pay. He abolished the 
patriarchate, probably from dislike of its great power, 
based nobility entirely upon service either civil or military, 
and divided the merchants into guilds, but left serfdom still 
existing in Russia, or perhaps we may say with truth even 
augmented it, by doing away with the privileges which the 
odnodvortzi and polovniki had and confounding all in a 
common category of serfdom. His attempt to introduce 
primogeniture into Russia did not succeed. Ho put an 
end to the Oriental seclusion of women and the Oriental 
dress of men ; for the beard and long caftan were sub- 
stituted the cleanly-shaved face and the dress in vogue 
in the West. He abolished also the pravezhe or public 
flagellation of defaulting debtors. The army was com- 
pletely remodelled on the European system. During 
the exile of Charles XII. at Bender Peter drove Stanis- 
laus Leszczynski out of Poland, and Augustus II. re- 
entered Warsaw. Peter conquered Esthonia and Livonia. 
He was not able to annex Courland, which was a 
feudatory of Poland, but he negotiated a marriage between 
tho duke and his niece Anna, daughter of the late czar 
Ivan, who was afterwards empress. A foolish expedition 
undertaken against Turkey was not successful. Peter 
found himself but ill-supported by the inhabitants through 
whose territory he marched, and was compelled to sign the 
treaty of the Pruth in 1711, whereby he gave back Azoff, 
one of his most valuable conquests, to the Turks. The 
story of his having been rescued by the dexterity of 
Catherine seems to lack confirmation ; under any circum- 
stances, he shortly afterwards acknowledged her as his 
wife. In May 1713 Peter gained some fresh victories 
over the Swedes. In 1717 he made another European 
tour, visiting, among other places, Paris. On this occasion 
he was accompanied by his wife ; concerning both strange 
stories were told, but perhaps we must be cautious how wo 
receive too credulously, as Carlyle has done, the malicious 
gossip of the margravine of Baireuth. In 1721, by tho 
treaty of Nystad with Sweden, Peter was left master of 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and part of Finland. Ho had 
begun building St Petersburg, “the window by which 
Russia looks” at Europe, as early as 1703. 

In 1722 we find Peter descending the Volga from 
Nijni to Astrakhan, and gaining some important points or 
that river. Previous to this had occurred the sad deo' 
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of iu8 son Alexis, in which it must be said with sorrow 
Peter seemed lost to all the feelings of a father. Alexis 
had undoubtedly given him great cause for dislike by 
identifying himself in every way with the retrogressive 
party. The unfortunate young man probably died under 
the infliction of torture. In 1721 Peter promulgated the 
celebrated ukaze (afterwards abrogated by Paul) that 
the sovereign had the right of naming his successor. On 
January 28, 1725, the great reformer was dead. An 
attempt to estimate his character has been made in the 
separate article assigned to him. 

On the death of Peter the country was divided into two 
factions. The old reactionary party, the Oolitzins, Dolgo- 
rukis, and others, were eager to proclaim Peter the son of 
Alexis, but those who had identified themselves with the 
Catherine reforms of the late sovereign were anxious tliat Catherine 
!• his widow, who had been crowned empress, should succeed. 
Menshikoff, the favourite of the late czar, who is said when 
a boy to have sold cakes in the streets of Moscow, became 
all-powerful at this period, and the reforms of Peter con- 
tinued to be carried out. Catherine died in 1727 ; she 
appears to have been an indolent, good-natured woman, 
with but little capacity for government, and accordingly, 
throughout her short reign, was entirely controlled by 
P«ter II. others. 8he designated as her successor Peter the son of 
Alexis, and, in default of Peter and his issue, Anna, who 
had married the duke of Holstein, and hUizabeth, her 
daughters. The regency was exercised by a council consist- 
ing of the two daughters, the duke of Holstein, Menshikoff, 
and seven or eight of the chief dignitaries of the empire. 
Menshikoff was still all-important ; ho had obtained from 
Catherine her consent to a marriage between his daughter 
and the youthful czar. But his authority w'as gradually 
undermined by the Dolgorukis. The favourite of Peter 
the Great was first banished to his estates, and afterwards 
to Berezoff in Siberia, where he died in 1729. The Dol- 
gorukis were now in the ascendency, and the czar was 
betrothed to Natalia, one of that family. He showed 
every inclination to undo his grandfather’s work, and the 
court was removed to Moscow. Boon afterwards, how- 
ever, in January 1730, the young prince died of small- 
pox. His last words as he lay on Ids death-bod were, 
“ Get ready the sledge ; I want to go to my sister,” — 
alluding to the Princess Natalia, the other child of Alexis, 
who had died three years [iroviously. The only foreign 
event of importance in this reign was the attempt of 
Maurice of Baxony to got possession of Courland, by 
marrying the duchess Anna, then a widow. She con- 
sented to the union, and the states of the province 
elected him, but Menshikoff sent a body of troops who 
forced him to quit it. On the death of Peter at the age 
of fifteen, various claimants of the throne were put for- 
ward. The great czar had left two daughters, Elizabeth, 
and Anna, duchess of Holstein, who had a son, afterwards 
Peter III, Two daughters were also surviving of his 
eldest brother Ivan, Anna, the duchess of Courland, and 
(lathorine, duchess of Mecklenburg. Alexis Dolgoruki 
even had an idea of claiming the crown for his daughter, 
because she liad been betrothed to the young emperor. 
This jjroposal, however, was treated with derision, and the 
Anno. High Secret Council resolved to call to the throne Anna 
of Courland, thinking that, as she was so much more remote 
by birth than the daughters of Peter, she would more 
willingly submit to their terms. In fact, they had pre- 
pared ifor her signature something like the pacta conventa 
of Poland. The following wore the terms : — (1) the High 
Council was always to be comj) 08 ed of eight members, to 
be renewed by co-option, and the czarina must consult it 
on state affairs ; (2) without its consent she could neither 
make peace nor declare war, could not impose any tax, 
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alienate any crown landsi or appoint to any office above 
that of a colonel ; (3) she could not cause to be condemned 
or executed any member of the nobility, nor confiscate the 
goods of any noble before he had a regular trial ; (4) she 
could not marry nor choose a successor without the con- 
sent of the council. In case she broke any of these stipu- 
lations she was to forfeit the crown (see Rambaud, p. 425). 

Anna assented to those terms and made her entry into 
Moscow, which was now to be the capital. But the em- 
press was soon informed how universally unpopular these 
pacta conventa were, which in reality put Russia into the 
hands of a few powerful families, chiefly the Dolgorukis and 
Golitzing. She accordingly convened her supporters, and 
publicly tore the document to pieces, and thus ended the 
last attempt to give Russia a constitution. The new 
empress was a cold, repulsive woman, whose temper had 
been soured by indignities endured in her youth ; she 
took vengeance upon her opponents, and threw herself 
almost entirely into the hands of German advisers, espe- 
cially Biren, a Courlander of low origin. This is the period 
called by the Russians the Bironovstchvna. The country 
was now thoroughly exploited by the Germans ; some of 
the leading Ru.ssian8 were executed, and others banished 
to Siberia. Among the former was the able minister 
Volinski, beheaded with two others in 1740. He hod 
fallen under the wrath of the implacable Biren. One of 
the most important enactments of this reign was the 
abolition of the right of primogeniture introduced by 
Peter the Great, which had never been popular in the 
country. On the crown of Poland falling vacant in 1733, 
an attempt was again made to place Stanislaus Leszczynski 
on the throne, but it failed through the opposition of 
Russia, and Stanislaus escaped with difficulty from Dantzic. 

Upon this followed a war with Turkey, which lasted four 
years (1735-1739), in conjunction wdth Austria. This 
was not very successful, but the Russian generals gained 
possession of a few towns, and were indignant when the 
Austrians signed the treaty of Belgrade with the Turks 
(1739), and the campaign came to an cud. In 1740 the 
empress Anna died ; she had reigned exactly ten years. 

She left the crown to Ivan, the son of her niece Anna, 
daughter of her sister Catherine, duchess of Mecklenburg. 

During the minority of this child Biren was to be regent. 

By a revolution de palais, however, the German adventurer 
was hurled from power and sent to Pelim in Siberia. 

But matters did not rest hero ; taking advantage of the 
general unpopularity of the German faction, the partisans 
of Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, were 
resolved to work their overthrow, and place her upon the 
throne. They consisted of Alexander and Peter ShuvaloflT, 
Michael Vorontzoff, Razumovski, Bchwarz, and a French 
surgeon named Lestoeq. Elizabeth ingratiated herself 
into the favour of the soldiers, by wdiom the name of Peter 
the Great was still so much cherished. Anna Leopold- 
ovna, as she was called, her husband Anthony Ulrich, 
the infant emperor, Munich, Ostermann, and the wholq 
German faction were arrested in the night, and Elizabeth Elhabefc 
ascended the throne. Ivan VI. was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Schlusselburg ; Anna, with her husband and 
children, was banished to Kholmogori near Archangel, 
whore she died in 1746. Ostermann was banished to Bere- 
zoff, and Munich to Pelim ; they had both been previously 
sentenced to death. Biren and his family were now 
recalled and allowed to live at Yaroslavl. Elizabeth 
Petrovna (1741-1762) inaugurated the return of Russian 
influence in opposition to the Germans, from whom the 
country had suffered so much during the reign of Anna. 

The peoplo were weary of them, yet they were, as we shall 
see, to have one German emperor more. On ascending 
the throne she summoned to her court the son of her sister 
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Anna and the duke of Holstein, who took the name of | 
Peter Feodorovich on assuming the Greek religion, and 
was declared heir to the throne. In 1744 he married the 
Princess Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, who by her baptism in 
the Orthodox Church became Catherine. Thus the line of 
descent was secured to the direct heirs of Peter the Great. 
In 1743, the armies of Elizabeth having gained some 
victories ever the Swedes, the treaty of Abo was signed, by 
which Russia acquired the southern part of Finland, as far 
as the river Kiumen. The next event of importance is 
the war between Russia and Frederick the Great (1766- 
1762). In 1757 Apraksin crossed the frontier with 85,000 
Russians, occupied Eastern Prussia, and defeated Lewald 
at GrossJagersdorf; but, instead of taking advantage of 
the victory, he soon afterwards retired behind the Niemen, 
having been tampered with by the grand-duchess Catherine 
and the chancellor Bestuzheff-Riumin. In 1758 Fermor, 
the Russian general, was completely defeated by Frederick 
at Zorndorf, but he was allowed to retreat without molesta- 
tion. In 1759 Saltikoff beat the Prussians at Paltzig, and 
in the same year Frederick was obliged to submit to a 
greater defeat at Kiinersdorf, where he lost eight thousand 
men and one hundred and seventy-two cannon. It was 
on the loss of this battle that he meditated committing 
suicide. In 1760 the Russians entered Berlin, where 
they committed great havoc and destruction. “We have 
to do,” said Frederick, “ with barbarians, who are digging 
the grave of humanity.” In the following year they took 
Pomerania. The cause of Frederick seemed on the verge 
of ruin ; he was saved by the death of Elizabeth in Decem- 
ber 1761. The empress was an idle, 8Ui)erstitiou8 woman 
of lax morals, who was greatly under the influence of 
favourites. Since the reign of Peter I. no successor had 
appeared worthy of him. Still Russia made more progress 
under Elizabeth than it had made under Anna. In 1755 
the university of Moscow, the oldest in the country, was 
founded through the influence of Ivan Shuvaloif. Litera- 
ture made great advances, as will be seen below. 
t*etevni. Elizabeth was succeeded by her nephew Peter, son of 
her sister Anna and Charles Frederick, duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp. He was suspected of German leanings, but his 
first measures made him very popular. In February 1762 
he published an ukaze by which the nobility were freed 
from the necessity of entering upon any state employment, 
and he abolished the secret chancery. On the other hand 
he acted in some matters injudiciously, and offended the 
prejudices of the Russians, as the false Demetrius had 
done a century and a half previously. He ridiculed some 
of the ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and showed a 
fondness for the Lutheran. He introduced many German 
tactics into the army, and evinced a great preference for 
his German corps of Holsteiners. His personal habits 
were very coarse ; he was constantly seen drunk. Moreover 
he sent out of the country many of the talented Frenchmen 
who had during the reign of Elizabeth been helping Russia 
to get rid of her barbarism. Frederick II. of Prussia, who 
was at his lowest depths after the battle of Kilner^orf, 
now saw to his delight a complete change in the Russian 
policy. Peter was an ardent admirer of the Prussian 
sovereign ; in order to ensure peace, Frederick would have 
ceded Eastern Prussia ; but Peter dreamed of nothing of 
the kind ; he restored all the Russian conquests and formed 
an alliance with him, offensive and defensive. Ho lived 
very unhappily with his wife Catherine, and meditated 
divorcing her and imprisoning her for the rest of her life 
In a convent. The condition in which she passed her time 
may be seen from her memoirs, first published by Herzen, 
the authenticity of which there seems to be no reason to 
doubt. She, however, quietly waited her time, and a 
conspiracy was concocted in which she was assisted by the 
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Orloffs, Potemkin, the princess Dashkofl^ and others (see 
Petkk hi.). Leaving her residence at Peterhof, Catherine 
boldly put herself at the head of twenty thousand men. 

The miserable emperor abdicated without a struggle, and 
was soon afterwards secretly assassinated at Ropcha, near St 
Petersburg. Many of the details of this catastrophe are 
given in the interesting memoirs of the Princess Dashkoff, 
which were published by an English lady, Mrs W. Brad- 
ford, in 1840, having been taken down from her dictation. 

Thus had a German woman, by adroitly flattering the Oathevine 
prejudices of the Russians, succeeded in making herself 
head of this vast empire. Two years afterwards Ivan VI., 
who is said to have become an idiot from his long confine- 
ment at Schlusselburg, was murdered by his guards on 
account of the attempt of a certain Lieutenant Mirovich to 
set him free. Whether Mirovich was incited to this adven- 
ture by secret promises of the Government, so that there 
might bo an excuse for the murder of Ivan, has never been 
clearly shown. He expiated his crime by public execution, 
and is said to have expected a reprieve till the last moment. 

The Seven Years* War was now over, and the next great 
European complications were to be concerned with the 
partition of Poland, throughout the struggles of which 
country the Russians were constantly interfering; but for 
a fuller discussion of this subject the reader must be 
referred to the article Poland. In 1767 Turkey, urged 
on by France, declared war against Russia ; the object was 
to aid the Polos by creating a diversion. The Russian 
general Golitzin attacked the grand vizier, took the town 
of Khotin (1769), and in the following year Rumantzoff 
defeated the khan of the Crimea, the Turkish feudatory 
and ally, and in 1770 won the great victory of Kagul. 

In 1771 Dolgoruki overran the Crimea, and Alexis Orloff 
defeated the Turks in a naval engagement at Chesme, on 
the coast of Asia Minor. In their naval expeditions the 
RuSidans were at this time greatly assisted by the number 
of Englishmen in tbeir service. In 1774 was signed the 
]>eace of Kutchuk-Kainardji, whereby the sultan acknow- 
ledged the independence of the Mongols of the Crimea. 

The Russians thus detached this province from the sultanas 
dominions, and after exercising a kind of protectorate over 
it added it to their own. He also ceded Azoff on the Don, 
Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and all the fortified 
places of the Crimea. The Greeks, who bad been induced 
to rise, were abandoned to the vengeance of the Turks. 

In 1771 the plague broke out at Moscow, and many of 
the inhabitants perished. The archbishop Ambrose was 
massacred in a popular tumult, while endeavouring to 
carry out some measures which were necessary for the 
preservation of the public health. Soon afterwards 
occurred the rebellion of Pugatcheff, a Cossack of the Don, 
who declared himself to be the emperor Peter HI. The 
czar, he alleged, had escaped from the hands of his would- 
be murderers, and would soon regain his throne. A large 
band of disaffected peasants and Raskolniks gathered round 
him, and he was joined by many of the Mongol races, who 
were inimical to the Russian rule. At first the generals 
sent against him wore defeated. The rebel’s path was 
everywhere njarked with bloodshed and pillage ; he even 
got possession of several towns, including Kazan. Had he 
been something more than a vulgar assassin he might have 
made Catherine tremble on her throne, but his cruelties 
estranged his more moderate followers. He was after- 
wards beaten by Bibikoff and others, and finally surrendered 
by his accomplices to Suwaroff. He was taken to Moscow 
in an iron cage and there publicly executed in 1775. 
together with four of his principal followers. In the same 
year the empress put an end to the republic, as it was 
called, of the Zaporogian Cossacks. A great codification 
of the laws took pl^e under Catherine, which may be 
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•tyled the sixth great period of Russian legislation. The 
serfs, however, were not benefited by these changes. In 
1767 an ukaze forbade them to bring any complaints 
against their masters. The latter had the power of send- 
ing their serfs to Siberia as a punishment, or handing 
them over to be enlisted in the army. The public sale of 
lerfs was not put an end to till the reign of Alexander 1. 
The country was now divided into governments for the 
better administration of justice, each government being 
subdivided into uiezdi or districts. Catherine also took 
away from the monasteries their lands and serfs, and 
allotted them payments according to their importance from 
the state revenues. The plans of Peter 1. were thus fully 
carried out, and the church became entirely dependent 
upon the state. In 1783 the Crimea was annexed to 
Russia. A second war with Turkey broke out in 1787; 
the Ottoman power had many grounds of complaint, but 
its suspicions were particularly aroused by the tour of 
Catherine through the southern provinces of Russia and 
her interviews with the emperor Joseph IT. Turkey 
declared war that same year; and, to increase the em- 
barrassed position of the empress, Sweden did the same, 
requiring from Russia the cession of the southern part of 
Finland which had been taken from her. But King 
Gustavus III., in spite of some petty successes, was unable 
to carry on the war, and soon signed the peace of Vercla 
on the footing of utatm quo ante helluyn. The oini)ress met 
with equal good fortune in the south ; Potemkin took 
Otchakoi! and Suwaroff Khotin. In 1789 the latter gene- 
ral won the battles of Fokshani and Rlmnik ; and in 1790 
after a sanguinary engagement ho took Ismail. By the 
treaty of Jassy in 1792 Catherine kept possession of Otch- 
akoff, and the shore between the Bug and Dniester. 
Bhe was next occuined with the affairs of Poland, which 
have been described under that heading. In consequence of 
the demands of the confederates of Targovica, — men who 
were prepared to ruin their country for their own private 
ends, — eighty thousand Russians and twenty thousand 
(/Ossacks entered the Ukraine to undo the work of the 
confederates of Bar. In 1794 Buwaroff stormed Warsaw, 
and the inhabitants were massacred. In the following 
year Stanislaus Poniatowski laid down his crown, the third 
division of Poland took place, and the independence of 
that country was at an end. In spite of her correspond- 
ence and affected sympathies with Voltaire, Diderot, and 
many of the advanced French thinkers, Catherine showed 
great oj)position to the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the policy of the latter part of her reign was 
reactionary. She died suddenly on November 17, 1796. 
Her character has been amply discussed by foreign writers. 
It may suffice to say hero that, whatever her private vices 
may have been, she was unquestionably a woman of great 
genius, and the only sovereign worthy of Russia who had 
appeared since the days of Peter the Great. Hence the 
veneration with which her memory is regarded by the 
Russians to this day. 

Paul. Paul, who had lived in retirement during the life of his 
mother, was an object of aversion to her. Wo are told that 
she had prepared a will by which he would be disinherited, 
and the succession conferred upon his son Alexander, but 
his friend Kurakin got hold of it immediately upon the 
death of the empress and destroyed it. The events of the 
reign of Paul (y.r.) can bo only briefly discussed here. 
He concluded an alliance with Turkey, and entered into 
a coalition against the French republic, which he regarded 
with horror. Suwaroff took the command of the united 
Russian and Austrian troops at Verona. In 1799 he 
defeated the French general Moreau on the banks of the 
Adda, and made a triumphant entry into Milan. After 
this he won another victory over Macdonald on the Trebbia, 
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and later the same year that of Novi over J oubert He then 
crossed the Alps for the purpose of driving the French out 
of Switzerland but he was everywhere hampered by the 
Austrians, and, after fighting his way over the Alps and 
suffering great losses, he reached his winter quarters between 
the Iller and the Lech, and soon afterwards he was recalled 
in disgrace. Paul now completely changed his tactics. Ac- 
cusing England and Austria of having acted treacherously 
towards him, he threw himself into the arms of Bonaparte, 
who had won him over by skilful diplomacy, and, among 
other pieces of flattery, sent back the Russian prisoners 
newly clothed and armed Paul then meditated joining him 
in a plan for conquering India ; but in the night between 
the 23d and 24th of March 1801 he was assassinated. The 
chief agents in this catastrophe were Plato Zuboff, Benning- 
sen, and Pahlen. The rule of Paul had become intolerable, 
and ho was fast bringing on a national bankruptcy. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Alexander I. Alexander 
(1801-1825). One of the first acts of the new emperor I* 
was to make peace with England and France. He, how- 
ever, soon changed his policy, and in 1805 joined the third 
coalition against France, to which Austria and England 
were parties. Events which belong to general European 
history, and are well known, need only be described briefly 
here. On December 2d of that year took place the battle 
of Austerlitz, in which the Russians lost 21,000 men, 133 
guns, and 30 flags. They accused their Austrian allies 
of treachery. The war was soon ended by the treaty of 
Pressburg. We now come to the fourth coalition against 
France (1806 -7). In 1807 Napoleon engaged the Russian 
general Benningsen at Eylau. The battle was protracted 
and sanguinary, but not decisive; both i)artie8 abandoned 
the field and retired into winter quarters. A defeat at 
Friedland in the same year was followed by the peace of 
Tilsit. By this treaty the Prussian king, Frederick William 
III., lost half his dominions. Nearly all his Polish posses- 
sions were to go to the king of Saxony under the name of 
the grand-cliichy of Warsaw. By a secret treaty, it seemed 
as if Alexander and Napoleon almost aspired to divide the 
world, or at least Europe, between them. The terms, how- 
ever, were received by a large party in Russia with disgust. 

The next important event in the reign of Alexander was 
the conquest of Finland. By tho treaty of Frederikshamn, 
September 17, 1809, Sweden surrendered Finland, with the 
whole of East Bothnia, and a part of West Bothnia lying 
eastward of the river Torne&. The Finns were allowed a 
kind of autonomy, which they have preserved to this day. 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia was consolidated at 
tho beginning of this reign, having been long in prej)ara- 
tion. It led to a war with Persia, which resulted in tho 
incorporation of tho province of Shirvan with the Russian, 
empire in 1806. 

In 1809 commenced the fifth coalition against Napoleon. 
Alexander, who was obliged by treaty to furnish assistance 
to the French emperor, did all that he could to prevent 
the war. A quarrel with Turkey led to its invasion by a, 

Russian army under Michelsen, This war was terminated 
by a congress held at Bucharest in 1812. Russia gave up 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which she had occupied, but ke]»t 
Bessarabia, with the fortresses of Khotin and Bender. 
Gradually an estrangement took place between Alexandei* 
and Napoleon, not only on account of the creation of the 
grand-duchy of Warsaw, but because Russia was suffering 
greatly from tho Continental blockade, to which Alexander 
had been forced to give his adhesion. This led to the 
great invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812.^ 

^ This has been fully described in the pages of Eug6ne Labaume and 
Sir Robert Wilson. In the recent volumes of the excellent review, 

Rusaki Arkhiv^ edited by M. Bartenieff, will be found some most in- 
teresting details based upon Russian family papers and traditions. 
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On May 9> 1812, Napoleon left Parie for Dresden, 
and the Knssian and French ambassadors received their 
passports. The grand army comprised 678,000 men, 
356,000 of them ^ing French ; and, to oppose them, the 
Bussians assembled 372,000 men. Napoleon crossed the 
Niemon and advanced by forced marches to Smolensk. 
Here he defeated the Bussians, and again at the terrible 
battle of Borodino, and then entered Moscow, which had 
been abandoned by most of the inhabitants ; soon after- 
wards a fire broke out (probably caused by the order of 
RostoiKshin the governor), which raged six days and 
destroyed the greater part of the city. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, Napoleon lingered five weeks among the 
ruins, endeavouring to negotiate a peace, which he seemed 
to think Alexander would be sure to grant ; but he had 
mistaken the spirit of the emperor and his people. On 
the 18th of October Napoleon reluctantly commenced his 
backward march. The weather was unusually severe, and 
the country all round had been devastated by the French 
on their march. With their ranks continually thinned by 
cold, hunger, and the skirmishes of the Cossacks who hung 
upon their rear, the French reached the Beresina, which 
they crossed near Studianka on the 26th~29th of November 
with groat loss. The struggle on the banks of this river 
forms one of the most terrible pictures in history. At 
Sniorgoni, between Vilna and Minsk, Napoleon left the 
army and hurried to Paris. Finally the wreck of the 
grande armee under Ney crossed the Niemen. Not more 
than eighty thousand of the whole army are said to have 
returned. 

Frederick William III. of Prussia now issued a mani- 
festo, and concluded an alliance with Russia for the re- 
establishment of the Prussian monarchy. In 1813 took 
place the battle of Dresden, and the so-called Battle of 
the Nations at Leipsic on October 16 and the two fol- 
lowing days. In 1814 the Russians invaded France 
with the allies, and lost many men in the assault upon 
Paris. After the battle of Waterloo, and the conveyance 
of Napoleon to the island of St Helena, it fell to the 
Russian forces to occupy Chamj)agne and Lorraine. In 
the same year Poland was re-established in a mutilated 
form, with a constitution which Alexander, who was 
crowned king, swore to observe. In 1825 the emperor 
died suddenly at Taganrog at the mouth of the Don, while 
visiting the southern provinces of his empire. He had 
added to the Russian dominions Finland, Poland, 
Bessarabia, and that part of the Caucasus which includes 
Daghestan, Shir van, Mingrelia, and Imeretia. Much was 
done in this reign to improve the condition of the serfs. 
The Raskolniks were better treated; many efforts were 
made to improve public education, and the universities of 
Kazan, Kharkoff, and St Petersburg were founded. One 
of the chief agents of these reforms was the minister 
Speranski, who for some time enjoyed the favour of the 
emperor, but he attacked so many interests by his measures 
that a coalition was formed against him. He was 
denounced as a traitor, and his enemies succeeded in 
getting him removed and sent as governor to Nyni- 
Novgorod. In 1819, when the storm raised against him 
had somewhat abated, he was appointed to the important 
post of governor of Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St 
Petersburg, but he never regained his former power. To 
the mild influence of Speranski succeeded that of Shishkoff, 
Novosiltzoff, and Arakcheeff. The last of these men made 
himself universally detested in Russia. He rose to great 
influence in the time of Paul, and managed to continue in 
favour under his son. Besides many other pernicious 
measures, it was to him that Russia owed the military 
colonies which were so unpopular and led to serious riots. 
The censorship of the press became much stricter, and 
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many professors of libe^ tendencies were dismissed from 
their chairs in the universities. The country was now 
filled with secret societies, and the emperor became gloomy 
and suspicious. In this condition of mind he died, a man 
thoroughly disenchanted and weary of life. He has been 
judged harshly by some authors ; readers will remember 
that Napoleon said of him that he was false as a Byzantine 
Greek. To us ho appears as a well-intentioned man, 
utterly unable to cope with the discordant elements around 
him. He hod discovered that his life was a failure. 

The heir to the throne according to the principles of 
succession recognized in Russia was Constantine, the second 
son of the emperor Paul, since Alexander left no children. 

But he had of his own free will secretly renounced his 
claim in 1822, having espoused a Roman Catholic, the 
Polish princess Julia Grudzinska. In consequence of this 
change in the devolution of the sovereign’s authority, the 
I conspiracy of the Dokabrists^ broke out at the end of the 
year, their object being to take advantage of the confusion 
caused by the alteration of the succession to get consti- 
tutional government in Russia. Their efforts failed, but 
the rebellion was not put down without great bloodshed. 

Five of the con8i)irator8 were executed, and a great many 
sent to Siberia. Some of the men implicated were among 
the most remarkable of their time in Russia, but the 
whole country had been long honeycombed with secret 
societies, and many of the Russian officers had learned 
liberal ideas while engaged in the campaign against Napo- 
leon. So ignorant, however, were the common people of 
the most ordinary political terms that when told to shout 
for Constantine and the constitution {comtitutzia) they 
naively asked if the latter was Constantine’s wife. The 
new emperor, Nicholas, the next brother in succession, Nicholas; 
showed throughout his reign reactionary tendencies; all 
liberalism was sternly repressed. In 1830 appeared the 
Complete Collection of live Laws of the Russian Em^nrey 
which Nicholas had caused to be codified. He partly 
restored the right of jirimogeniture which had been taken 
away by the empress Anna as contrary to Russian usages, 
allowing a father to make bis eldest son his sole heir. In 
spite of the increased severity of the censorship of the 
press, literature made great progress in his reign. From 
1826 to 1828 Nicholas was engaged in a war with Persia, 
in which the Russians were completely victorious, having 
beaten the enemy at Elizabetpol, and again under Paske witch 
at Javan Bulak. The war was terminated by the peaccv 
of Turkmantchai (February 22, 1828), by which Persio 
ceded to Russia the provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan, 
and paid twenty millions of roubles as an indemnity. The 
next foreign enemy was Turkey. Nicholas had sympa- 
thized with the Greeks in their struggle for independence, 
in opposition to the policy of Alexander ; he had also a 
part to play as protector of the Orthodox Christians, who 
formed a large number of the sultan’s subjects. In con- 
sequence of the sanguinary war which the Turks were 
carrying on against the Greeks and the utter collapse of 
the latter, England, France, and Russia signed the treaty 
of London in 1827, by which they forced themselves upon 
the belligerents as mediators. From this union resulted 
the battle of Navarino (October 20, 1827), in which the 
Turkish fleet was annihilated by that of the allies. 

Nicholas now pursued the war with Turkey on his own 
account ; in Asia Paskewitch defeated two Turkish armies, 
and conquered Erzeroum, and in Europe Diebitsch defeated 
the grand vizier. The Russians crossed the Balkans and 
advanced to Adrianople, where a treaty was signed in 1829 
very disadvantageous to Turkey. 

In 1831 broke out the Polish insurrection, of which a 

^ Literally, the men of December, the month in which Alezaadiff 
died. 
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description has alreadj been given (see PoLA.in>| voL xix. 
p. 298). Paskewitch took Warsaw in 1831. The cholera 
which was then raging had already carried off Diebitsch 
and the grand>duke Constantine. Poland was now entirely 
at the mercy of Nicholas. The constitution which had 
been granted by Alexander was annulled ; there were to 
be no more diets ; and for the ancient palatinates, familiar 
to the historical student, were substituted the governments 
of Warsaw, Hadom, Lublin, Plock, and Modlin. The 
university of Vilna, rendered celebrated by Mickiewicz 
and Lelewel, was suppressed. By another treaty with 
Turkey, that of Unkiar-Skelessi (1833), Russia acquired 
additional rights to meddle with the internal politics of 
that country. Soon after the revolution of 1848, the 
smperor Nicholas, who became even more reactionary in 
consequence of the disturbed state of Europe, answered 
the appeal of the emperor Francis Joseph, and sent an 
army under Paskewitch to suppress the Hungarian revolt. 
After the capitulation of Gorgei in 1849, the war was at 
an end, and the Magyars cruelly expiated their attempts 
to procure constitutional government. In 1853 broke out 
the Crimean War. The emperor was anxious to distribute 
the possessions of the “sick man,” but found enemies instead 
of allies in England and France. The chief events of this 
memorable struggle were the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
Inkermann, and Tchernaya, and the siege of Sebastopol; 
this had been skilfully fortified by Todlebcn, who appears to i 
have been the only man of genius who came to the front on 
either side during the war. In 1 855 the Russians destroyed 
the southern side of the city, and retreated to the northern. 
In the same year, on March 2nd, died the emperor 
Nicholas, after a short illness. I'iiiding all his plans 
frustrated he had grown weary of life, and rashly exposed 
himself to the severe tomi)erature of the northern spring. 

Alexander Ho was succeeded by his son Alexander II. (1855‘-1881), 

R* at the age of thirty-seven. One of the first objects of the 
new czar was to put an end to the war, and the treaty of 
Paris was signed in 1856, by which Russia consented to 
keep no vessels of war in the Black Sea, and to give up 
her protectorate of the Eastern Christians; the former, 
it must bo added, she has recently recovered. A portion 
of Russian Bessarabia was also cut off and added to 
the Danubian principalities, which were shortly to be 
united under the name of Roumania. This was afterwards 
given back to Russia by the treaty of Berlin. Sebastopol 
also has been rebuilt, so that it is difficult to see what 
the practical results of the Crimean War were, in spite 
of the vast bloodshed and expenditure of treasure which 
attended it. The next important measure was the emanci- 
pation of the serfs in 1861. This great reform had long 
been meditated by Nicholas, but he was unable to ac- 
complish it, and left it to be carried out by his son. The 
landlords, on receiving an indemnity, now relea.sod the 
serfs froni their seigniorial rights, and the village commune 
became the actual property of the serf. This great 
revolution was not, however, carried out without great 
difficulty. The Polish insurrection of 1863 has already 
been described, as well as its fatal effects upon that part of 
Poland which had been incorporated with Russia. On the 
other hand Finland has seen her privileges confirmed. 

Among important foreign events of this reign must be 
mentioned the capture of Schamyl in 1859 by Prince 
Bariatinski, and the pacification of the Caucasus ; many of 
the Circassians, unable to endure the peaceful life of 
cultivators of the soil under the new regime, migrated to 
Turkey, where they have formed one of the most turbulent 
elements of the population. Turkestan also has been 
gradually subjugated. In 1865 the city of Tashkend was 
taken, and in 1867 Alexander 11. created the government | 
of Turkestan. In 1858 General Muravieff signed a treaty I 
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with the Chinese, by which BuBsia acquired all the left 
bank of the river Amur. A new port has been created in 
Eastern Asia (Vladivostok), which promises to be a great 
centre of trade. In 1877 Russia came to the assistance 
of the Slavonic Christians against the Turks. After the 
terrible siege of Plevna, nothing, stood between them 
and the gates of Constantinople. In 1878 the treaty of 
Ban Stefano was signed, by which Roumania became 
independent, Servia was enlarged, and a free Bulgaria, 
but under Turkish suzerainty, was created. But these 
arrangements were subsequently modified by the treaty of 
Berlin. Russia got back the portion of Bessarabia which 
she had lost, and advanced her Caucasian frontier. The 
new province of Bulgaria was cut into two, the southern 
portion being entitled Eastern Roumelia, with a Christian 
governor, to be appointed by the Porte, and self-govern- 
ment. Austria acquired a protectorate over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The latter part of the reign of Alexander 
II. was a period of great internal commotion, on account 
of the spread of Nihilism, and the attempts upon the 
emperor’s life, which unfortunately were at last successful. 

In the cities in which his despotic father had walked about 
fearless, without a single attendant, the mild and amiable 
Alexander was in daily peril of his life. On April 16, 

1866, Karakozoff shot at the emperor at St Petersburg; 
in the following year another attempt was made by a Pole, 
Berezowski, while Alexander was at Paris on a visit to 
Napoleon III.; on April 14, 1879, Solovioff shot at him. 

The same year saw the attempt to blow up the Winter Palace 
and to wreck the train by which the czar was travelling 
from Moscow to St Petersburg. A similar conspiracy in 
1881 (March 13) was successful. Five of the conspirators, 
including a woman, Sophia Perovskaia, were publicly 
executed. Thus terminated the reign of Alexander II., 
which had lasted nearly twenty-six years. He died leaving 
Russia exhausted by foreign wars and honeycombed by 
plots. His wife and eldest son Nicholas had predeceased 
him, the latter at Nice. He was succeeded by his second Alexander 
son Alexander, born in 1845, whose reign has been char- Rb 
acterized by conspiracies and constant deportations of 
suspected persons. It was long before he ventured to 
be crowned in his ancient capital of Moscow (1883), 
and the chief event since then has been the disturbed 
relations with England, which for a time threatened 
war. (w. B. M.) 

Pabt V. — Russian Litebatube. 

To get a clear idea of Russian literature, it will be most 
convenient for us to divide it into oral and written. The 
first of these sections includes the interesting bUint^ or BiUnL 
“ tales of old time,” as the word may be translated, which 
have come down to us in great numbers, as they have been 
sung by wandering minstrels all over the country. The 
scholars who during the last forty years have given their 
attention to those compositions have made the following 
division of them into cycles: — (1) that of the older 
heroes; (2) that of Vladimir, prince of Kieff; (3) that 
of Novgorod ; (4) that of Moscow ; (5) that of the Cos- 
socks ; (6) that of Peter the Great ; (7) the modern 
period. These poems, if they may be so styled, are not in 
rhyme ; the ear is satisfied with a certain cadence which 
is observed throughout. For a long time they were 
neglected, and the collection of them only began at the 
commencement of the present century. The style of 
Russian literature which prevailed from the time of 
Lomonosoff was wholly based upon the French or pseudo- 
classical school. It was, therefore, hardly likely that these 
peasant songs would attract attention. But when the 
gospel of romanticism was preached and the History ot 
Karamizn appeared, which presented to the Bussiaiis e 
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paBt of which they had known but little, described in 
poetical and ornate phraseology, a new impulse was given 
to the collection of all the remains of popular literature. 
In 1804 api)eared a volume based upon those which hsA 
been gather^ together by Cyril or Kirsha Daniloff, a Cos- 
sack, at the beginning of the 18th century. They were 
received with much enthusiasm, and a second edition was 
published in 1818. In the following year there appeared 
at Leipsic a translation of many of these pieces into Ger- 
man, in consequence of which they became known much 
more widely. This little book of 160 pages is important in 
many ways, and not the least so because the originals of 
some of the bilint translated in it are now lost. Since 
that time large collections of these poems have been 
published, edited by Eibnikoff, Hilferding, Sreznevski, 
Avenarius, and others. 

These curious productions have all the characteristics of 
popular poetry in the endless repetitions of certain con- 
ventional phrases — the ** green wine,” “ the bright sun ” 
(applied to a hero), “ the damp earth,” and others. The 
heroes of the first cycle are monstrous beings, and seem to 
be merely impersonifications of the powers of nature; 
such are Volga Vseslavich, Mikula Selianinovich, and Svia- 
togor. They are called the bogattri starshie. Sometimes 
we have the giants of the mountain, as Sviatogor, and 
the serpent Gorinich, the root of part of both names being 
gtyra (mountain). The serpent Gorinich lives in caves, 
and has the care of the precious metals. Sometimes animal 
natures are mixed up with them, as zmei-hogaitr, who 
unites the qualities of the serpent and the giant, and bears 
the name of Tugarin Zmievich. There is the Fagan Idol 
{Idolutche PogansJcoe\ a great glutton, and Nightingale 
the Robber {SolovH Mazboinik\ who terrifies travellers and 
lives in a nest built upon six oaks. 

In the second cycle the legends group themselves round 
the celebrated prince Vladimir of Kieff, in whose time the 
Christian religion was introduced into Russia, as previously 
mentioned. The chief hero is Ilya Murometz, who 
performs prodigies of valour, and is of gigantic stature and 
superhuman strength. The cycle of Novgorod deals with 
the stories of Vasilii Buslaevich and Sadko, the rich 
merchant. The great commercial prosperity of Novgorod 
has been already described. The fourth cycle deals with 
the autocracy ; already Moscow has become the capital of 
the future empire. We are told of the taking of Kazan, 
of the conquest of Siberia by Yermak, of Ivan the Terrible 
and his confidant Maliuta Skuvlatovich. It is observable 
that in the popular tradition Ivan, in spite of his cruelties, 
is not spoken of with any hatred. As early as 1619 some of 
these bilini were committed to writing by Richard James, 
an Oxford graduate who was in Russia about that time as 
chaplain of the embassy. The most pathetic of these is 
that relating to the unfortunate Xenia, the daughter of 
Boris Godunoff. Yermak, the conqueror of Siberia, forma 
the subject of a very spirited lay, and there is another on 
the death of Ivan the Terrible. Considering the relation 
in which she stood to the Russians, we cannot wonder that 
Marina, the wife of the false Demetrius, appears as a 
magician. Many spirited poems are consecrated to the 
achievements of Stenka Razia, the bold robber of the 
Volga, who was a lon^ time a popular hero. The cycle of 
jPetcr the Great is a very interesting one. We have songs 
in abundance on the various achievements of the wonderful 
czar, as the taking of Azoff in 1696. There is also a poem 
on the execution of the streltzi, and another on the death of 
Peter. In the more modern period there are many songs 
on Napoleon. The Cossack songs, written in the Little 
Russian language, dwell upon the glories of the sech^ the 
Bufferings of the people from the invasions of the Turks 
snd Mongols, the exploits of the Haidamaks and lastly the 


fall of the Cossack republic. Besides these, the Russians 
can boast of large collections of religious poems, many of 
them containing very curious legends. In them we have 
a complete store of the beliefs of the Middle Ages. A. rich 
field may be found here for the study of comparative 
mythology and folk-lore. Many of them are of considerable 
antiquity, and some seem to have been derived from the 
Midrash. Some of the more important of these have been 
collected by Beszonoff. Besides the bilini or legendary 
|)oem8, the Russians have large collections of tikazhi or 
folk-tales, which have been gathered together by Sakharolf, 
Afanasieff, and others. They also are full of valuable 
materials for the study of comparative mythology. 

Leaving the popular and oral literature, we come to SarliMit 
what has been committed to writing. The earliest written 
specimen of Russian, properly so-called, must be considered bteratura 
the Ostromir Codex, written by the diak Gregory at 
the order of Ostromir, the posadnik or governor of 
Novgorod. This is a Russian recension of the Slavonic 
Gospels, of the date 1056-57. Of the year 1073 we have 
the Izhomik or “ Miscellany ” of Sviatoslaff. It was 
written by John the diak or deacon for that prince, and is 
a kind of Russian encyclopaedia, drawn from Greek sources. 

The date is 1076. The style is praised by Buslaeff as 
clean* and simple. The next monument of the language is 
the Discourse concerning the Old and Netv Testament by 
Ilarion, metropolitan of Kieff. In this work there is a 
panegyric on Prince Vladimir of Kieff, the hero of so much 
of the Russian popular poetry. Other writers are Theodo- 
sius, a monk of the Pestcherski cloister, who wrote on the 
Latin faith and some Pouchenia or “ Instructions,” and 
Luke Zhidiata, bishop of Novgorod, who has left us a 
curious Discourse to the Brethren, From the writings of 
Theodosius we see that many pagan habits were still in 
vogue among the people. He finds fault with them for 
allowing these to continue, and also for their drunkenness ; 
nor do the monks escape his censures. Zhidiata writes in 
a more vernacular stylo than many of his contemporaries ; 
he eschews the declamatory tone of the Byzantine authors. 

With the so-called Chronicle of Nestor (q.v,) begins the Annalists 
long series of the Russian annalists. There is a regular 
catena of thesvA chronicles, extending with only two breaks *”* 
to the time of Alexis Mikhailovich, the father of Peter the 
Great. Besides the work attributed to Nestor, we have 
chronicles of Novgorod, Kieff, Volhynia, and many others. 

Every town of any importance could boast of its annalists, 

Pskoff and Suzdal among others. In some respects these 
compilations, the productions of monks in their cloisters, 
remind us of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ dry details 
alternating with here and there a picturesque incident; 
but the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has nothing of the saga 
about it, and many of these annals abound with the 
quaintest stories. There are also works of early travellers, 
as the igumen Daniel, who visited the Holy Land at the 
end of the 11 th and beginning of the 12th century. A 
later traveller was Athanasius Nikitin, a merchant of Tver, 
who visited India in 1470. He has left a record of his 
adventures, which has been translated into English and 
published for the Hakluyt Society. Later also is the 
account written by the two merchants, Korobeinikoff and 
Grekoff. They were sent with a sum of money to the 
Holy Sepulchre to entreat the monks to pray without 
ceasing for the soul of the son of Ivan the Terrible, whom 
his father had killed. A curious monument of old Slavonic 
times is the Pouchenie (“Instruction”) written by Vladimir 
Monomakh for the benefit of his sons. This composition 
is generally found inserted in the Chronicle of Nestor; it 
gives a quaint picture of the daily life of a Slavonic prince. 

In the 12th century we have the sermons of Cyril, the Religious 
bishop of Turoff, which are attempts to imitate in Russian literature 
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tbi> florid Byzantine style. He is very fond of allegorical 
representations; thus, in his sermon on Holy Week, 
Christianity is represented under the form of spring, 
Paganism and Judaism under that of winter, and evil 
thoughts are spoken of as boisterous winds. An attempt 
to carry this symbolism through other portions of his 
writings loads him to many fantastic conceits which are 
far from being in good taste. And here may be mentioned 
the many lives of the saints and the Fathers to be found in 
early Bussiati literature. Some of these have been edited 
by Count Bezborodko in his ramettviki Siarinnoi JiiMskoi 
Liitraturl (** Memorials of Ancient Russian Literature*'). 
The Story We now come to the story of the ex[>edition of Prince 
of Igor. Igor^ which is a kind of bllina in prose, and narrates the 
exf)odition of Igor, prince of Novgorod-Soverski, against 
the Polovtzes. The manuscript was at one time preserved 
in a monastery at Yaroslavl, but was burnt in the great 
fire at Moscow in the year 1812. Luckily the story had 
been edited (after a fashion) by Count Musin-Pushkin, 
and a transcript was also found among the papers of the 
empress Catherine. The authenticity of this production 
has been disputed by some modern scholars, but without 
solid grounds. The original was seen by several men of 
letters in Russia, Karamzin among the number. There is 
a mixture of Christian and heathen allusions, but there are 
parallels to this style of writing in such a piece as the 
“ Discourse of a Lover of Christ and Advocate of the True 
Faith,** from which an extract has been given by Buslaeff 
in hie Chrmtomathy. Unlike most of the productions of 
thic period, which are tedious, and interesting only to the 
philologist and antiquary, there is a great deal of i)oetical 
spirit in the story of Igor, and the metaphors are fre- 
ijuently very vigorous. Mention is made in it of another 
bard named Boyan, but none of his inspirations have come 
down to us. A strange legend is that of the czar Solomon 
and Kitovras, but the story occurs in the popular literatures 
Otlier of many countries. Some similar productions among the 
popular Russians are merely adaptations of old Bulgarian tales, 
tales. especially the so-called apocryphal writings. The Zadon- 
Htchina is a sort of proseqioem much in the stylo of the 
** Story of Igor,** and the resemblance of the latter to this 
piece and to many other of the skazania included in or 
attached to the Russian chronicle, furnishes an additional 
proof 01 its genuineness. The account of the battle of the 
“Field of Woodcocks,*’ which was gained by Dmitri 
Donskoi over the Mongols in 1380, has come down in three 
important versions. The first bears the title “Story of 
the Fight of the Prince Dmitri Ivanovich with Mamai**; it 
is rather meagre in details but full of ex[)ressions showing 
the patriotism of the writer. The second version is more 
complete in its historical details, but still is not without 
anachronisms. The third is altogether poetical. The 
PotyieH o Drakule (“Story of Drakula**) is a collection of 
anecdotec relating to a cruel prince of Moldavia, who lived 
at the beginning of the 15th century. Several of the bar- 
baritiec. described in it have also been assigned to Ivan the 
Terrible. 

Codes of The early Russian lawo present many features of 
laT.o. intei’est, such as the Jimmkaia Pravtla of Yaroslaff, which 
is preserved in tho chronicle of Novgorod ; the date is 
uetv/een 1018 and 1054. Largo additions were made to 
it by subsequent princes. It has many points in common 
with tho Scimdinavian codes, trial by Wager of battle, 
tho wergild, lind tho circuits of tho judges. The laws 
show Bucoia at that time to have been in civilization 
quite on a level with the rest of Europe. But the evil 
influence of the Mongols was soon to make itself felt. 
The next important code is the SudehnUc of Ivan III., 
the date of which is 1497 ; thic was followed by that of 
Ivan of tho year 1550, in which we have a republi- 
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cation by the czar of his grandfather’s laws, with additioiuu 
In the time of this emperor also was issued the Stoylaif 
(1551), a body of ecclesiastical regulations. Mention must 
also be made of the XJlozhenie or “ Ordinance” of the czar 
Alexis. This abounds with enactments of sanguinary 
punishment : women are buried alive for murdering their 
husbands ; torture is recognized as a means of procuring 
evidence ; and the knout and mutilation are mentioned on 
almost every page. Borne of the penalties are whimsical : 
for instance, the man who uses tobacco is to have his nose 
cut off ; this, however, was to be altered by Peter the Qreat^ 
who himself practised the habit and encouraged it in 
others. 

In 1553 a printing press wa^ established at Moscow, Introdoe 
and in 1564 the first book was printed, an “Apostol,** as^lo“of 
it is called, i.c., a book containing the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles. The printers were Ivan Feodoroff and 
Peter Mstislavetz ; a monument was erected a year or two 
ago to the memory of the former. As early as 1548 Ivan 
had invited printers to Russia, but they wore detained on 
their journey. Feodoroff and his companions were soon, 
however, compelled to leave Russia, and found a protector 
in Bigismund III. The cause of their failure appears to 
have been the enmity which they had stirred up among 
the copyists of books, who felt that their means of gaining 
a livelihood were lessened. They succeeded accordingly 
in drawing over to their side the more fanatical priests, 
who thought it degrading that the sacred books should be 
multi{)lied by such an art, just as at the present day the 
Arabs refuse to allow the Koran to be printed. The first 
Slavonic Bible was printed at Ostrog in Volhynia in 1581, 
Another press, however, was soon established at Moscow ; 
up to 1600 sixteen books had been issued there. 

A curious work of the time of Ivan the Terrible is the Time of 
Domostroi^ or “ Book of Household Management,** which is 
said to have been written by the monk Sylvester, although 
this statement has been disputed. This priest was at one 
time very influential with Ivan, but ultimately offended 
him and was banished to the Bolovetzkoi monastery on 
the White Sea. The work was originally intended by 
Sylvester for his son Anthemius and his daughter-in-law 
Pelagia, but it soon became very popular and in general 
use. We have a faithful picture of the Russia of the 
time, with all its barbarisms and ignorance. We see the 
unbounded authority of the husband in his own house- 
hold: he may inflict personal chastisement upon his wife ; 
and her chief duty lies in ministering to his wants. The 
Mongols had introduced into Russia the Oriental seclusion 
of women ; those of the older time knew nothing of these 
restrictions. Sylvester, or whoever wrote the book, was a 
complete conservative, as indeed the clergy of Russia 
almost universally were.^ To the roign of Ivan the Ter- 
rible must also be assigned the Chetii-Minei or “Book 
of Monthly Readings,** containing extriicts from the Greek 
fathers, arranged for every day of tha week. The work 
was compiled by the metropolitan Macarius, and was 
the labour of twelve years. Au important writer of 
the same period was Prince Andrew Kurbski, de- 
scended from the sovereigns oi Yarosir.vl, who was born 
about 1528. In his early days Kurbski saw a great 
deal of service, having fought at Kazan and in Livonia. 

But he quarrelled with Ivan, wmo'had begun to perse- 
cute the followers of Sylvester und Adasheff, and fled 
to Lithua nia in 1563, where he was well received by 

* III a curious letter of the date of 1698, and now among the manu- 
scripts of the Bodleian, Bishop Burnet writes thus of a priest who 
accompanied Peter the Great to England : * ‘ The czar’s priest is come 
over, who is a truly holy man, anu more learned than I should have 
imagined, but thinks it a great piooo of religion to be no wiser than 
his ihthers, and therefore cannot bear the thought of imagining that 
anything among them can wont amendment ** 
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SigiBmund Auguatua. From his retrent he commenced a 
correspondence with Ivan, in which he reproached him for 
his many cruelties. Ivan in his answer declared that he 
was quite justified in taking the lives of his slaves, if he 
thought it right to do so. While living in Lithuania, 
Kurbski appeared as the defender of the Greek faith, 
which was l^ing undermined by the Jesuits. He died in 
exile in 1583. Kurbski was a fiuent writer, but Bestu- 
zhef Biumin thinks that his hatred of Ivan led him to 
exaggerate, and he regrets that Karamzin should have 
followed him so closely. Besides the answers of Ivan to 
Kurbski, there is his letter to Cosraas, and the brother- 
hood of the Cyrillian monastery on the White Lake (Bielo 
Ozero), in which he reproaches them for the self-indulgent 
lives they are leading. Other works of the 16th century 
ore the Stepennaya Kniga^ or “Book of Degrees ” (“ or Pedi- 
grees”), in which historical events are grouped under the 
reigns of the grand-dukes, whose pedigrees are also given ; 
and the Life of the Czar Feodor Ivanovich (1584--1598), 
written by the patriarch Job. To the beginning of the 
1 7th century belongs the Chronograph of Sergius Kubasoff 
of Tobolsk. His work extends from the creation of the 
world to the accession of Michael llomanoff, and contains 
interesting accounts of such of the members of the B.ussian 
royal family as Kubasofi had himself seen. Something 
of the same kind must have been the journal of Prince 
Mstislavski, which he showed the English ambassador 
Jerome Horsey, but which is now lost.^ 

To the time of the first Romanoffs belongs the story of 
the siege of Azoff, a prose poem, which tells us, in an 
inflated style, how in 1637 a body of Cossacks trium- 
phantly repelled the attacks of the Turks. They had 
seized this town, which they were anxious to hand over to 
the czar Michael, but circumstances were not ripe for it. 
There is also an account of the siege of the Troitza 
monastery by the Poles during the “Smutnoye Vremya,” or 
Period of Troubles, as it is called, — that which deals with 
the adventures of the false Demetrius and the Polish 
invasion which followed. But all these are surpassed by 
• tlie work on Russia of Gregory Karpoff Kotoshikhin. He 
served in the ambassador’s office (poeoUki prihaz\ and 
when called upon to give information against his col- 
leagues fled to Poland about 1664. Thence he passed into 
Sweden and wrote his account of Russia at the request of 
Count Delagardic, the chancellor of that country. He 
was executed about 1669 for slaying in a quarrel the 
master of the house in which he lived. The manuscript 
was found by Prof. Solovieff (not the eminent historian 
lately deceased) at Upsala and printed in 1840. A new 
edition has recently appeared, and Prof. Grote has col- 
lected some fresh facts about the author’s life, but we 
have no space here for a minute examination of them. 
The picture which Kotoshikhin draws of his native country 
is a sad one: ignorance, cruelty, and superstition are 
seen everywhere rampant. His work is of great import- 
ance, since it is from his description, and the facts we 
gather from the Domostroi^ that we can reconstruct the 
(31d Russia of the time before Peter the Great, as in our 
days the valuable labours of M. Zabielin have done in 
his work on Russian domestic life. Perhaps, as an exile 
from his country, Kotoshikhin has allowed himself to write 
too bitterly. A curious work is the Uriadnik Sokol- 
nickm Puti (“ Directions for Falconry”), which was written 
for the use o f the emperor Alexis, who, like many Russians 

^ Horsey saya : I read in their cronickells written and kept in 
seoreat by a great priem prince of that country named Knez Ivan 
Pedorowich Mistisloskoie, who, owt of hU hiVe and favour, imparted 
unto me many secreata observed in the memory and procia of his tynie, 
which was fowerscore years, of the state, nutur, and government of 
that comonweelth.” — ^Ikjnd, Rututia at the Ctoeeafthe SixieenthCentwry 
(Hakluyt Society), 1866. 
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of old time, much addicted to this pastime. The Serb, 
Yuri Bjrizlmich, who wrote in Russian, was the first Pan- 
slavist, anticipating Kollar by one hundred and fifty years 
or more. He wrote a critical Servian grammar (with 
comparison of the Russian, Polish, Croatian, and White 
Russian), which was edited from the manuscripts by 
Bodianski in 1848. For his time he had a very good 
insight into Slavonic philology. His Panslavism, how- 
ever, sometimes took a form by no means practical. He 
went so far as to maintain that a common Slavonic 
language might be made for all the peoples of that race, — 
an impossible project which has been the dream of many 
enthusiasts. From some unexplained cause he was ban- 
ished to Siberia, and finished his grammar at Tobolsk. 
He also wrote a work on the Russian empire, which 
was edited by Beszonoff in 1860. In it he shows him- 
self a widely-read man, and with very extensive Western 
culture. The picture drawn, as in the corresponding 
production of Kotoshikhin, is a very gloomy one. The 
great remedy suggested by the Sorb is education. To 
this period belongs the life of the patriarch Nikon by 
Shusherin. The struggles of Nikon with the czar, and 
his emendations of the sacred books, which led to a 
great schism in Russia, are well known. They have been 
made familiar to Englishmen by the eloquent pages of 
Dean Stanley.^ At Moscow may be seen the portrait 
of this celebrated divine and his tomb ) his robes, which 
have been preserved, show him to have been a man of 7 
feet in stature. The mistakes which had crept into the 
translation of the Scriptures, from the blunders of genera- 
tions of copyists, were frequently of a ludicrous character; 
still, a large number of the people preferred retaining them, 
and from this revision may be dated the rise of the 
Raskolniks (Dissenters) or Staro-obriadtzi (those who 
adhere to the old ritual). With the name of Simeon 
Polotzki (1628-1680) the old period of Russian literature 
may be closed. He was tutor to the czar Feodor, son of 
Alexis, and may be said in a way to have helped to 
introduce the culture of the West into Russia, as he was 
educated at Kieff, then a portion of Polish territory. 
Polotzki came to Moscow about 1664. He wrote religious 
works ( Vienetz VieH, “ The Garland of Faith,”) and 
composed poems and religious dramas (The Prodigal Son^ 
Nthmlmdnexzar^ Ac.). He has left us some droll verses on 
the czar’s new palace of Kolomenskoe, which are very 
curious doggerel. The artificial lions that roared, nioved 
their eyes, and walked especially delighted him. Alexis 
had probably ordered something to be constructed resem- 
bling the machinery we find mentioned in the Byzantine 
writers. There does not seem to be any ground for the 
assertion (often met with even in Russian writers) that 
Sophia, the sister of Peter the Great, was acquainted with 
French, and translated some of the plays of Moli6re. 

And now all things were to bo changed as if by an 
enchanter’s wand. Russia was to leave her martyrologies 
and historical stories and fragmentary chronicles, and to 
adopt the forms of liteiaturo in use in the West. One of 
the chief helpers of Peter the Great in the education of 
the people was Foofane (Theophanes) Procopovich, who 
advocated the cause of science, and attacked un8i)aringly 
the superstitions then prevalent ; the cause of conservatism 
was defended by Stephen Yavorski. The Rock of Faith 
of the latter was written to refute the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. Another remarkable writer of the times of 
Peter the Great was Pososhkoff, who produced a valuable 
work on Poverty and Riches^ a kind of treatise on political 
economy. Antiokh Kantemir (1708-1744), son of a 
former hospodar of Moldavia, wrote some clover satires 
still read ; they are imitated from Boil eau. He also 
* Lectures m tlie Eastern Church. 
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tmnskted parts of Horace. Besides his satires, he puh* 
lished versions of Fontenelle’s Pluralite dett Mondes and 
the histories of Justin and Cornelius Nepos. He was for 
some time Russian ambassador at the courts of London 
and Paris. But more celebrated than these men was 
MxciiAEL Lomonosoff {q-v,). He was an indefatigable 
writer of verse and prose, and has loft odes, tragedies, 
didactic poetry, essays, and fragments of epics ; without 
being a niaii of great genius he did much to advance 
the education of his country. He also made many valu- 
able contributions to science. Basil Tatistchoff (1686- 
1750), a statesman of omiiienc/Cj, was the author of a Rus- 
sian history which, although written in a confused style 
and hardly sui)erior to a chronicle, is interesting as 
the lirst attempt in that held, which was afterwards so 
successfully cultivated by Karamzin, SoloviefF, and Kosto- j 
maroff. His work was not given to the world till after 
his death. There had been a slight sketch published j 
before by Khilkoff, entitled the Marrow of Hnmian Hut-ory. 
Basil Trediakovski (1703 1769) was but a poor poetaster, 
in spite of his many productions. He was lK)rii at 
Astraklian, and we are told that Petor, passing through 
that city at the time of his Persian ex|)edition, had 
Trediakovski pointed out to him as one of the most 
promising l)oys of the school there. Whereupon, having 
({uestioned him, the uzar said, with truly pro})hetic insight, 
“A busy worker, l>ut master of nothing.” His Tdeimkhukiy 
a jioem in which he versified the Telenuiqne of F<inelon, 
drew ui)on him the derision of the wits of the time. He 
had fr(H|UOMtly to endure the rough horse-play of the 
courtiers, for the jiosition of a literary man at that time in 
Russia was not altogether a cheerful one. 

From the commencement of the reign of Elizal>eth 
Russian litt3ratu ’c made great progress, the hVench 
furnishing models. Alexander Humarokolf (1718-1777) 
wrote prose and verse in abundance -coiiie<lies, tragedies, 
idyls, satires, and epigrams. He is, perhai)s, Ixist entitled 
to rtmienibrance for his ])hiy.s, which are rhymed, and in 
the French style. It took the Russians some time to find 
out that their language was cajnilile of the unrhyined 
iambic line, which is the most suitable for tragedy. His 
Dmitri Sarfwzuanrtz (“Demetrius the Prettnuler”) is 
(nu’tainly not without merit. Some of the j>ieccs of 
Kniazhnin had gnsat success in their time, such as The Chat- 
in-box^ The Orufinahy and es])ecially The Fatal Carriage, 
He is now, however, almost forgotten. In 1756 the first 
iiviatro was opened at St. Petersburg, the director being 
Sumarokoff. U|» to this time the Russians had acted 
only religious ])lays, sucli as those written by Simeon 
Polotzki. The reign of Catherine II. (1762-96) m\v the 
rise of a whole gtmeration of court jjoets, many of whom 
were at kist l)ut poor writers. Everything in Russia was 
to be forced like plants in a hot-house ; she was to have 
Homers, Pindars, Horaces, and Virgils. Michael Kheraskotf 
(1733-1807) wrote l)oside8 other poems two enormous 
epics — the Ro»siad(i in twelve books, and Vladimir in 
eighteen ; they are now but little read. Although they 
are tedious jMxmis on the whole, yet we otx’asionally lind 
spirited passages. Bogdanovich (1743-1803) wrote a 
pnstty lyric piece, Dmhenkay hised uf»on lia Fontaine, 
and telling the old story of the loves of Chij)id and Psyche. 
Perhaps the elegance of the versificMion is the l>e8t thing 
to be foiiml in it. AVitli I^^ati Kbemnitzer begins the 
long list of fabulists ; this half-Oriental form of literature, 
so common in countries ruled absolutely, has been very 
popular in Russia. Kheimiitzer (^1744 4784), wdioso name 
seems to imply a German origin, bi»,gaii by translating 
the fables of Gellert, but afterwards produced original 
8j>6ciiuens of this kind of literature. A writer of real 
national comedy ap[)eared in Denis von Visin, prol>ably of 
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German extraction, but bom at Moscow (1745-1792). 
His best production is Nedorod (“The Minor”), in which 
he satirizes the coarse features of Russian society, the ill- 
treatment of the serfs, and other matters. The colouring 
of the piece is truly national. He has also left some very 
good letters describing his travels. He saw France on the 
eve of the great Revolution, and has well described what 
he did see. Russian as he was, and accustomed to 
wjrfdoni, he was yet astonished at the wretched condi- 
tion of the French peasants. The great poet of the age 
of Catherine, the laureate of her glories, was Gabriel 
Derzhavin (1743-1816). He essayed many styles of 
composition, and was a great master of his native language. 
Many of his lyric pieces are full of fire. No one can deny 
the poet a vigorous imagination and a great power of 
expressing his ideas. There is something grandiose and 
organ-like in his high-sounding verses ; unfortunately he 
occasionally degenerates into bombast. His versification 
is i>erfect ; and he liad the courage, rare at the time, to 
write satirically of many persons of high rank. His Ode 
to Gody is the best known of his poems in Western countries. 
We can see from some of his pieces that he was a student 
of Edward Young, the author of the Night ThemghU. 
Tawdry rhetoric, containing, however, occasionally fine and 
original thoughts, rendered this writer popular throughout 
Euro|>e. Other celebrated poems of Derzhavin are the 
Odes on the Death of Prince Mestcherski, The Nobleman^ 
Tlw Taking of Ismail^ and The Taking of Warsaw, 

An unfortunate author of the days of Catherine was 
Alexander RadistchefF, who, having, in a small work, A 
Joxmiey to Moscow^ s]>oken too severely of the miserable 
condition of the serfs, was punished by Imnishment to 
SilHjria, from which he was afterwards allowed to return, 
but not till his health had been |>ermanently injured by 
his sufferings. An equally Siid fate Iwfell the spirited 
writer Novikoff, who, after having worked hard as a 
journalist, and done much for education in Russia, fell 
under the suspicion of the Government, and was 
imprisoned by Catherine. On her death he was released 
by her suecossor. The short reign of Paul was not favour- 
able to literary production ; the censorship of the press 
was extremely severe, and many foreign books were 
excluded from Russia. Authors and lovers of literature 
were liable to get into trouble, as we see by the experiences 
of the poet Kotzedme and pastor Seidler. 

But a better state of things came with the reign of 
Alexiiiider, one of the glories of whose day was Nicholas 
Karamzin (<7.'?'.). His chief work is his History of the 
Russian Empire^ but he appeared in the fourfold a8j)ect of 
historian, novelist, essayist, and poet. Nor need w^e do 
more than mention the celebrated Archbishop Platon 
(f/.'c.). Ivan Dmitrieff (1760-1837) wrote some pleasing 
lyrics and epistles, but without much foretj. He is like 
some feeble British poets towards the close of last cen- 
tury, in whom the elegance of the diction will not atone 
for the feebleness of the ideas. He appears from his 
translations to have been well acquainted wdlh the English 
poets. Ozorolf wrote a great many tragedies, which are 
but little read now. They are in rhyming alexandrines. 
His form belongs to the false classical school, but he 
ocaisionally handled native subjects with success, as in 
his Dmitri Donskoi and Yaropolk and Oleg, In Ivan 
KrilofF (1768-1844) the Russians found their most gonial 
fabulist. His pieces abound with vigorous pictures of 
Russian national life, and many of his lines are standard 
quotations with the Russians, just as Hudibras is with our- 
selves. Long before his death Kriloff had become the 
most popular man in Russia. He resembled La Fontaine 
not only in the style of his verse but in his manner of life. 
Ho WTis the same careless, unpractical sort of person, and 
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showed tbe same simplicity of character. As Derzhavin 
was the poet of the age of Catherine, so Zhukovski (1783- 
1852) may be said to have been that of the age of 

Alexander. He is more remarkable, however, as a trans- 

lator than as an original poet. With him Romanticism 
l>egan in Russia. The pseudo-classical school, led by the 
French, was now dead throughout Europe. In 1802 he 
published his version of Gray's Elegy^ which at once 
became a highly popular poem in Russia. Zhukovski 
translated many pieces from the German (Goethe, Schiller, 
IJhland) and English (Byron, Moore, Southey). One of 
his original productions, “ The Poet in the Camp of the 

Russian Warriors," was on the lips of every one at the 

time of the war of the fatherland {Otecheatvennaia FoiVia) 
in 1812. He attempted to familiarize the Russians with 
all the most striking specimens of foreign poetical litera- 
ture. He produced versions of the episode of Nala and 
Damayanti from the MaJuiWuaratay of Rustam and Zohrab 
from the Shaft^Eamah^ and of a part of the Odyssey. In 
the case of these three masterpieces, however, he was 
obliged to work from literal translations (mostly German), 
as he was unacquainted with the original languages. The 
Iliad was translated during this period by Qnedicli, who 
was familiar with Greek. He has produced a faithful and 
spirited version, and has naturalized the hexameter in the 
Russian language with much skill. Constantine Batiushkoff 
(1787-1855) was the author of many elegant poems, and 
at the outset of his career promised much, but sank into 
imbecility, and lived in this condition to an advanced age. 
Merzliakoff and Tztganoff deserve a passing notice as the 
writers of songs some of which still keep their popularity. 
As the poet of the age of Catherine was Derzhavin, and 
of that of Alexander Zhukovski, so the next reign, that 
of Nicholas, was to have its representative poet, by the 
common consent of his critics the greatest whom Russia 
had yet seen. During his short life (1799-1837) Alex- 
ander I'tishkin produced many celebrated poems, which 
will be found enumerated in the article devoted to him 
(see Pouhhkin). It may suffice to say here that he tried 
almost all stylos of composition — the drama, lyric poetry, 
the novel, and many others. In Alexander Griboiedoff 
(1794-1829) the Russians saw the writer of one of their 
most clover comedies {Gore ot Uina), whicli may perhaps 
be translated “ The Misfortune of being too Clever ” (lit. 
“Grief out of Wit"). The fate of Griboiedot! was sad; 
he was murdered in a riot at Teheran, where he was 
residing as Russian minister at the court of Persia. The 
poet is said to have had a presentiment of his fate and U) 
have been unwilling to go. Pushkin, while travelling in 
the Caucasus, in the track of the army of Paskewitch, met 
the body of his friend, which was being carried to Tiflis 
for burial. The satirical powders of Griboiedoff come out 
in every line of his play; he was unquestionably a man of 
genius. A few words may be allowed to Ivan Kozlotf 
(1774-1838), the author of some pretty original lyrics, 
and some translations from the English, among others 
Burns’s Cotter\^ Saturday Night. He became a cripple 
and blind, and his misfortunes elicited some cheering and 
wympathetic lines from Pushkin, which will always be read 
with pleasure. 

Since the death of Pushkin, the most eminent Russian 
f'oet is Lermontoff (1814-41); his life terminated, like 
that of his [predecessor, in a duel. He has left us many 
•exquisite lyrics, mostly written in a morbid and melan- 
choly spirit. In quite a different vein is his clever imita- 
^ Russian bilina, “ Song about the Czar Ivan 
Vaailievicli, the Young Oprichnik, and the Bold Mer- 
chant Kalashnikoff.” The poet was of Scotch extrac- 
(Learmont), the termination being added to Russify 
«n8 name. In one of his pieces he has alluded to his 
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Caledonian ancestors. His chief poems are ** The Demon,” 
The Novice ” (“ Mtziri,” a Georgian word), and “ Hadji 
Abrek.” He also wrote a novel, A Hero of our Time. 
He has faithfully reproduced in his poems the wild 
and varied scenery of the Caucasus and Georgia ; from 
them he has drawn his inspiration — feeling, no doubt, 
that the flat grey landscapes of northern Russia offered 
no attractions to the poet. A genuine bard of the 
people, and one of their most truly national authors, was 
Koltzoff (1809-1842), the son of a tallow merchant of 
Voronezh. He has left us a few exquisite lyrics, which are 
to be found in all the collections of Russian poetry. He 
died of consumption after a protracted illness. Another 
poet who much resembled Koltzoff was Nikitin, bom 
in the same town, Voronezh. His life was spent in 
poverty ; his father was an incurable drunkard, and 
brought his family to the greatest distress. Nikitin, to 
support his relations, was obliged to keep an inn ; this he 
was afterwards enabled to change for the more congenial 
occupation of a bookseller. He died in 1861. The 
novel in Russia has had its cultivators in Zagoskin and 
Lazhechnikoff, who imitated Sir Walter Scott. The most 
celebrated of the romances of Zagoskin was Yuri Milo- 
slavsHy a tale of the expulsion of the Poles from Russia 
in 1612. The book may even yet be read with interest ; 
it gives a very spirited ])icture of the times ; unfortunately, 
as is but too often the case with the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott himself, a gloss is }>ut upon the barbarity 
of the manners of the period, and the [)er8on8 of the novel 
have sentiments and modes of expressing them which 
could only have existed about two centuries afterwards. 
There is also too much of the sentimentalism which was 
prevalent at the time when the author wrote. Among 
the better known productions of Lazhechnikoff are The 
Heretic and The Palace of Ice. A flashy but now 
forgotten writer of novels was Bulgarin, author of Ivan 
Vishigin^ a work which once enjoyed considerable popular- 
ity. The first Russian novelist of great and original talent 
was Nicholas Gogol (1809-1852). In his Dead. Souls he 
satirized all classes of 8ociety% some of the portraits bein r 
wonderfully vivid ; take, for example, that of Pliusli- 
kin, the miser. Being a native of Little Russia, he is 
very fond of introducing deacrii)tionH of its scenery and 
the habits of the people, e8j>ecially in such stories as the 
Old fashioned Household, or in the more [)owerful Taras 
Bulha. This last is a highly wrought story, giving us a 
picture of the savage warfare carried on between the 
Cossacks and Poles. Taras is brave, but perhaps too much 
of a barbarian to be made interesting to Western readers. 
He reminds us of some of the heroes of the Cossack poet 
Shevchenko. Gogol was also the author of a good comedy, 
The Reviser, wherein the potty j)ilfering8 of liussian muni 
cipal authorities are satirized. In his Memoirs of a Mad- 
man and Portrait, he shows a weird and fantastic power 
w’hich proves him to have been a man of strong imagina- 
tion. The same may be said of The Cloak, and the 
curious tale Vii (“The Demon”), where he gives us a 
picture of Kieff in the old days. lie has very dexterously 
interwoven his tales with the traditions and Hujierstitions 
of Little Russia. The fate of Gogol was sad ; he sank into 
religious melancholy, and ultimately into imbecility. He 
made great efforts to destroy all his writings, and indeed 
burnt most of the second part of his Dead Souls ; only 
fragments have been preserved. His Confessions of an 
Author is the production of a mind verging on insanity. 
He died in 1852, aged forty-two. Since liis time the 
novel has been very much cultivated in Russia, the school 
culminating in Ivan Turgenieff, but it is the school of 
Thackeray and Dickens, not that of Balzac and George 
Band. The Russians seem to affect especially the realistic 
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novelB of England. Among the most conspicuous of these 
writers was the celebrated Alexander Herzen, author of 
a striking romance, Kto Vinovat? (“Who is to Blamed*), 
which he published under the assumed name of Iskander. 
The ])ublic career of Herzen is well known. The freedom 
of his opinions soon embroiled him with the authorities. 
Ho was exiled to Perm, and, seizing the first opportunity 
which offered itself of xiassing the Russian frontiers, he 
spent the remainder of his life chiefly in France and 
England, and died at Geneva in 1869. His celebrated 
journal Kolokol (“ The Bell ’*) had a great circulation. A 
novelist of rexjute was Gonclmroff, his two chief works 
being A Comumm-pltvce Story and Oblomoff, Grigorovich 
has written Tkfi Fukemiand^nd The Emigrants. Pisemski, 
another novelist of the realistic type, is the author of The 
Man of St Petersburg and Jyksht (“ The Wood Demons*’). 
Other novelists of celebrity are Saltikoff, who writes under 
the name of Btchedrin, and whoso Provincial SkeU:hes pub- 
lished a few years ago made a great sensation and have 
been followed \ry Lehers to My Aunt and other works; 
Dostoiovski (d. 1 88 1 ), author of Poor People^ Letters from 
the Home of the Dead (describing his impressions of Siberia, 
whither he was banished in consequence of a political 
offencMi), a i)owerful writer ; and Ostrovski. We may also 
add llycshetnikoff, wlio takes his characters from the 
humbler classes ; he died at the early ago of thirty-nine. 
All tliese are discijiles of the school of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Count A. Tijlstoi, also celebrated as a dra- 
matist, lias written an historical novel entitled Prince Sere- 
brianui. Count L. Tolstoi is author of a work of fiction 
describing the war of 181!2, which has gained great cele- 
brity in Russia, Voina i Mir (“ War and Peace”). Novelists 
of the French school are Krestovski, Stebnitzki, and Bobo- 
rikin. During 1885 a new writer of merit, Kozolenko, 
appeared, who descriljos Biberian life. 

On Boiitcmber 4, 1883, died Ivan Turgenieff, aged 
sixty-four, tlie most eminent Russian novelist, and j)C5rhai)H 
the only Russian man of letters universally known. His 
celebrity dates from his MernoirH of a Sportsman, in which 
he apx)car8 as tlie advocate of the Russian muzhik or pea- 
sant. Ho bad witnessed in his youth many sad scenes at 
his own homo, where his mother, a wealthy lady of the 
old school, treated her serfs with great cruelty. Tlie poet 
devoted all his energies to x)rocure their emaneixiation. This 
work was followed by a long array of tales, too well known 
to need recax)ittilation here, wliich have gained their author 
a Euroxiean rexuitation, such as Dvorianskoe (hiczdo (“A 
Nest of Gentle People *’), one of the most x’athetic tales 
in any language, Nov (“Virgin Soil”), and others ; nor 
can the minor tales of Turgenieff be forgotten, esi)ecially 
Mumu, a story based u|)on real life, for the dumb door- 
kee]»er was a serf of his mother’s, and experienced her ill- 
treatment. His last two works were Poetry in Prose and 
Clara Milich, 

In Bolinski the Russians xiroduced their best critic. 
For thirteen years (1834-1847) he w'os the Aristarchus 
of Russian literature and exorcised a healthy influence. 
In his latter days ho addressed a withering exustle to 
Gogol on the newly-adox)ted reactionary views of the 
latter. 

Since the time of Karamzin the study of Russian 
hivstory has made great strides. He was followed by 
Nicholas Polevoi, who wrote what he called the History of 
the Russian People, but his work was not received with 
much favour and has now' fallen into oblivion. Polevoi 
was a self-educated man, the son of a Siberian merchant ; 
V>e8ides editing a well-known Russian journal The 
Telegraph, he was also the author of many plays, among 
others a translation of Hamlet Since his time, however, 
fihe English dramatist has been x)roduc6d in a more 
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perfect dress by Kroneberg, Druzhinin, and others. In 
the year 1879 died Sergius Bolovieff, whose History qf Solovii 
Russia had reached its twenty-eighth volume, and 
fragments of the twenty-ninth were published after liis 
death. This stupendous labour lacks something of the 
critical faculty, and x^erhai^s may be described rather as a 
quarry of materials for future historians of Russia than an 
actual history. During 1885 the Russians have had to 
mourn the loss of Kostomaroff, the writer of many valuable Kosto. 
monographs on the history of their country, of which those “aioif 
on Bogdan Khmelnitzki and the False Demetrius deserve 
8x>ecial mention. From 1847 to 1854 Kostomaroff, who 
had become obnoxious to the Russian Government, wrote 
nothing, having been banished to Saratoff, and forbidden to 
teach or x>ublish. But after this time his literary activity 
begins again, and, besides sexmrate works, the leading 
Russian reviews, such as Old and New Russia, The His- 
torical Messenger, and The Messenger of Europe, contain 
many contributions from his x>en of the highest value. 

In 1885 also died Constantine Kavelin, the author of 
many valuable works on Russian law, and Kalatcheff, who 
j)ubli8hed a classical edition of the old Russian codes, 
llovaiski and Gedeoiioff have attempted to ux^set the 
general belief that the founders of the Russian empire were 
Scandinavians. Their opinions have been alluded to above 
(p. 87). A good history of Russia was published by 
Ustrialoflt (1855), but his most celebrated work was his Ustna- 
Tzarstvovanie Petra Velikago (“ Reign of Peter the Great”); 1®^ 
in this many inq^ortant documents flrst saw the light, and 
the circumstances of the death of the unfortunate Alexis 
were made clear. Russian writers of history have not 
generally occupied themselves with any other subject than 
that of their own country, but an exeex^tion may be found 
ill the writings of Granovski, such as Abbe Suger (1849) 
and Four Historical Portraits (1850). Bo also Kudriav- 
tzoff, who died in 1850, wrote on “The Fortunes of Italy, 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire of the West till its 
Reconstruction by Charlemagne.” Ho also wrote on “ The 
Roman Women as described by Tacitus.” We may add 
Kareyeff, now xirofessor at Warsaw, who has written on 
the condition of the French x>oasantry before tlie Revolu- 
tion. Other writers on Russian history have been Pogo- 
dine, who comjiiled a History of Russia till the invasion of 
the Mongols, 1871, and esxiecially Zabielin, who has written 
a History of Russian Life from the most Rmnote Times 
(1876), and the Private Lives of the CzaHnas and Czars 
(1869 and 1872). Leslikoff has written vu History of Rus- 
sian Latv to the ISth Century, and Tchitcherin a History of 
Promneial Institutions in Russia in the 17 ih Century (1856). 

To these must be added the work of Zagoskin, llistoi'y of 
Law in the State of Muscovy (Kazan, 1877). Prof. Michael 
Kovalevski, of the university of Moscow, is now publish- 
ing an excellent work on Communal Land Tenure, in which 
he investigates the remains of this custom throughout 
the world. Of the valuable history of Russia by Prof. 
Bestuzheff-Riumin (1872) one volume only has apx>eared ; 
the introductory chapters giving an account of the sources 
and authorities of Russian history are of the highest value. 

It is the most critical history of Russia which has yet 
apxieared. In 1885 Dubrovin xmblished an excellent his 
tory of the revolt of Pugatcheff. The valuable work bj 
Messrs Pi pin and Spasovich, History of Slavonic Litera- 
tures, is the most comx>lete account of the subject, and 
has been made more generally accessible to Western stu- 
dents by the German translation of Pech. The History of 
Slavonic Literature by Schafarik, x>ubli8hed in 1826, has 
long been antiquated. Previous to this, a history of 
Russian literature by Paul Polevoi had appeared, which haa 
gone through two editions. It is modelled upon Cham-- 
bers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature The account of 
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the Polish rebellion of 1863 by Berg, published in 1873, 
which gave many startling and picturesque episodes of 
this celebrated struggle, has now been withdrawn from 
circulation. It appeared originally in the pages of the 
Kussian magazine, Starina, 

Since the death of Lermontoif the chief Russian poet 
who has appeared is Nicholas Nekrasoff, who died in 1877. 
He has left six volumes of poetry, which in many respects 
remind us of the writings of Crabbe ; the poet dwells 
mainly upon the melancholy features of Russian life. Ha 
is of that realistic school in which Kussian authors so much 
resemble English. Another writer of poetry deserving 
mention is Ogarieff, for a long time the companion in 
exile of Herzen in England; many of his compositions 
appeared in the Polar Star of the latter, a medley of 
prose and verse, which contains some very important 
papers, including the interesting autobiograjdiical sketches 
of Herzen, entitled Btloe i Burnt (‘‘The Past and my 
Thoughts”). Maikoff at one time enjoyed great popu- 
larity as a poet ; he is a kind of link between the present 
generation and that of Pushkin, of whoso elegance of 
versification he is somewhat of an imitator. Anotlier poet 
of a past generation was Prince Viazemski, whose works 
are now being collected. Graceful lyiics have also been 
written by Mei, Fet (whose name would apparently prove 
Dutch extraction, Veth), Stcherbina, and, going a little 
farther back, Yazikoff, the friend of Pushkin, and Khomi- 
akoff, celebrated for his Slavophile propensities. To these 
may bo added Mdlle Zhadovskaia, who died a short time 
ago, Benediktoff, Podolinski, and Tiutclieff. It will be 
seen that in Russia (as in England) lyrical poetry is almost 
the only form now cultivatecX It is becoming more and 
more coloured with imitations of the bilini and reproduc- 
tions of the old Russian past, which is perhaps getting 
treated somewhat fantastically, as was the old Irish life in 
the Irish melodies of Moore. Occasionally Polonski con- 
tributes one of his exquisite lyrics to the Viestnik Yei>ropi 
(“European Messenger”). 

Excellent works on subjects connected with Slavonic 
philology have been published by Vo.stokolf, who edited tho 
Ostromir Codex, mentioned above (j). 103), and Sroznevski 
and Bodianski, who put forth an edition of the celebrated 
codex used at Rheims for the coronation of tho French 
kings. Since their deaths their work has been carried 
on by IVof. Grote {^Philological Investigations, also many 
critical editions of Russian classics). Budilovich, now a 
professor at Warsaw, Potebiiya of Kharkotf, and Baudoin 
de Courtenay, who, among other services to philology, has 
described the Slavonic dialect spoken by tho Resanians, a 
tribe living in Italy, in two villages of the Julian Alps. 
Tho songs (bilini) of the Russians have been collected by 
Zukrovski, Ribnikoff, Hilfording, Barsofif, and others, and 
their national tales by Sakharoff, AfanasiefF, and Erlen- 
vein. Kotliarevski, Tereshenko, and others have treated of 
their customs and superstitions, but it is to bo regretted 
that no one as yet has made a complete study of the 
vexed question of Slavonic mythology. At the present 
time Stanislaus Mikutzki, professor at the university of 
Warsaw, is publishing his Materials for a Dictionary of 
the. Roots of the Russian aivd all Slavonic Dialects, but, 
unfortunately, it represents a somewhat obsolete school of 
philology. The Early Russian Text Society continues its 
Useful labours, and has edited many interesting monu- 
ments of the older Slavonic literature. Quite recently 
two valuable codices have been printed in Russia, Zogra- 
phus and Marianus, interesting versions of the Gospels in 
Palmoslavonic. They were edited by the learned Croat 
Jagi<<, who now occupies tho chair of Sreznevsld in St 
^tersburg. An excellent Tolkcm Slovar Vdikorusskago 
Yoj^Uca (“Explanatory Dictionary of the Great Russian 
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Language”), by Dahl, has gone into a second edition. 
Alexander Hilferding published some valuable works 
on ethnology and philology, among others on the Polabes, 
an extinct Slavonic tribe who once dwelt on tho banks of 
the Elbe. Although they have produced some good Sla- 
vonic scholars, the Russians have not exhibited many 
works in the field of classical or other branches of philo- 
logy. Exception, however, must bo made in favour of the 
studies of TchubinofI in Georgian, Minayeff in the Indian, 
and Tzvetayeff in tho old languages of Italy. 

In moral and mental philosophy the Russians have pro- 
duced but few authors. We meet w'ith some good mathe 
maticians, Ostrogradski among others, and in natural 
science the publications of the Society for Natural History 
at Moscow have attracted considerable attention. 

Since the Boris Godunojf of Pushkin, wdiich W'as the Rocont 
first attempt in Russia to produce a play on the Shake- 
spearian model, many others have appeared in the same 
stylo. A fine trilogy was composed by Count A. Tolstoi 
on the three subjects, llie Death of Ivan the Terrible 
fl866), The Czar Feodor (1868), and The Czar Boris 

^1869). Other plays of merit liave been written by 

Ostrovski and Potiekhin. 

Many excellent literary journals and magazines make Serials, 
their appearance in the country ; among these may 

especially be mentioned the time-honoured Viestnik Yevropt 
(“ Messenger of Europe ”), which contains some of the 
most brilliant writing produced in the Russian empire. 

Thk) Istoricheski Viestnik (“ Historical Messenger ”) is full 
of curious matter, and does not confine itself merely to 
Russian subjects. It is edited by M. Shubinski, the 
author of some pleasant sketches on tho manners of 

Russia in the old time. On the contrary Starina (the 
“Antiquary,” if we may so freely translate the original 
name) is entirely Ru.ssian, and is a valuable repertory of 
documents concerning the history of tho country, and 
memoirs, especially relating to tho latter part of tho 17th 
century. The highly interesting magazine Drevnaia i 
Novaia Rossia did not i)rotract its existence beyond six 
years, having come to an end in 1881. Many of tho best 
Russian writers contributed to it ; it contains much valuable 
material for the student of history. The Russkii Arkhiv 
is edited by M. Bartenieff, and has long been celebrated ; 
some of the most important notes on Russian history 
of the 18th and 19th century have appeared in this 
journal. During the last few years extensive excava- 
tions have been made in many parts of Russia, and much 
has been done to throw light upon the prehistoric period 
of the country. A large “ kurgan, ” called Cherna Mogila, 
or the Black Grave, was opened by Samokvasoff in th(i 
government of Tchernigoff and described in the pages of Old 
and New Russia. Explorations have been carried on on 
the site of Bolgari, the ancient capital of tho Ugrian 
Bolgars on the Volga. One of tho most active workers in 
this field was the late Count UvarolF (d. 1884), who pub- 
lished a valuable monograph on tho Stone Age in Russia, 
and many other important works. 

A few words must be said on tho literature of tho Russian The Litthi 
dialects, tho Little and White Kussian. 'The Little Russian is Russian 
rich in skazki (tales) and songs. Peculiar to them is the duvia, dialect, 
a narrative poem whicli corre-spoiuls in inuiiy particulars with the or Malo- 
Russian bilina. Sinco tho cominenccment of the present century, russianu 
when curiosity was first aroused on tlie subject of national ptwtry, 
tho Little Russian dumi have l)cen re[>eatedly edited, as by 
Maksimovich Motlinski and others. An elaborate edition (fai- 
surpa-ssing tho earlier ones) was commenced by Dragonmnott 
and Antonovich, but as yet only one volume and a portion of a 
second have made their appearance. Just as the bilini of the 
Great Kussian.s, so also these dumi of tho Little Russians admit 
of classification, and they have been divided by tl»cir latest editors 
as follows; — (1) the songs of the drushina, treating of the early 
princes and their followers ; (2) the Cossack j»eriod {Kozacheslvo), 
in ’vliicli tho Cossacks are found in continual warfare with tho 
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Polish jtam and the attempts of the Jesuits to introdnoe the 
HomaTi Catholic religion ; (3) the period o! the Haidamaks, who 
formed the nnclenH of the national party^, and prolonged the 
struggle. The grtulual break up of the military republic of these 
sturdy freebooters has already been described. 

The foundation of the Little Russian literature (written, as 
opposed to the oral) was laid by Ivan Kotliarevski (1769-1838), 
whose travesty of part of tlio ASrieid ei\joy% great popularity among 
some of his countrymen. Others, however, object to it as tending 
to bring the language or dialect into ridicule. A truly national 
Bhev- }»oot ai)peared in Taras Shevchenko, born at the village of Kirilovka 
cheiiko. in the government of Kieff, in the condition of a serf. The strange 
adventures of his early life he has told us in his autobiography. 
He did not got his freedom till some time after he had reached 
manhood, when ho was nurcliased from his master by the gener- 
ous eiforts of the |>oot Zhukovski and others. Besides poetry, 
he occupied liimsclf with painting with considerable success. He 
unfortunately became obnoxious to the Government, and was 
punished with exile to Siberia from 1847 to 18fi7. He did not 
long survive his return, dying in 1861, aged forty-six. No one 
has described with greater vigour than Shevchenko the old days of 
the Ukraine. In his youth he listened to the village traditions 
handed down by the jiriestB, and he has faithfully reproduced 
them. The old times of Nalivaiko, Doroshenko, and otricrs live 
over again. Like Gogol he is too fond of describing scenes of 
bloodshed. In the powerful poem entitled HaidannaJc wo have a 
graplii(i picture of the horrors enacted l>y Qonta and his followers 
at liman, 'fho sketcdies are almost too realistic. Like Burns 
with the old Scottish songs, so Shevchenko has reproduced 
admirably the spirit of the lays of the Ukraine. All those familiar 
with his works will rernornbor the charming little lyrics with which 
they are interspersed. The funeral of the ]K)ct was a vast public 
|»rocession ; a great C4iirn, surmounted with a cross, was raised 
over his remains, where he lies buried near Kaniolf on the banks 
of the Dniejier. His grave has lieen styled the “ Mecca of tlie 
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South Russian Revolutionists.*’ He is the great national poet of 
the Southern Russians. A complete edition of his works, with 
interesting biographical notices — one contributed by the novelist 
Turgenieli^ap(>eared at Prague in 1876. Besides the national 
songs, excellent collections of the South Russian folk-tales have 
apiMiared, edited by Dragomanoif, Rudclienko, and others. Many of 
these are still recited by the “ tchumaki” or wandering jiedUrs. A 
valuable work is the Zapiski o Yiizhnoi (** Pa{)ers on Southern 

Russia”), published atSt Petersburg in 1857 by Panteleimon Kulish. 

After he got into trouble (with KostoinarofT and Shevchenko) for 
iiis political views, the late works of this author show him to 
have undergone a complete change. Other writers using the Little 
Russian language are Marko-Vovcliok (that is, Madame Eugenia 
Markovich), and Yuri Fedkovich, who employs a dialect of Buko- 
vina. Fedkovich, like Shevchenko, sjirang from a i)easant family, 
and served as a soldier in the Austrian army Bj^inst the French 
during the Italian campaign. Naturally we hnu his poems filled 
with descriptions of life in the camp. Like the Croat ProradovM, 
he began writing poetry in the German language, till he was turned 
into more natural paths by some patriotic friends. A collection 
of songs of Biikovina was published at Kieff in 1876 by Lona- 
chovski. At the present tune Eugene Zelechowski continues his 
valuable DicHonanj of LUtle litiMian, of which about one half has 
appeared. This promises to be a very useful book, for up to the 
present time students have been obliged to rest satislied with 
tlie scanty jmblications of Levchenko, Piskuiioff, and Verchratzki. 

There is a good grammar b^ Osadtza, a pupil of Mikloslch. 

In the White Itussian dialect are to bo found only a few songs, White 
with the exception of portions of the Scriptures and some legal Russiaii 
documents. A valuable dictionary was published a short time ago dialect, 
by Nosovieh, but this is one of the most neglected of the Russian 
dialects, as tlie part in which it is spoken is one of the dreariest 
of the empire. Collections of White Busslan songs have been 
published by Shein and others. For details regarding this and the 
other Rmssian dialects see Slavs. (W. R. M.) 
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RUSTCHUK (RusdtTK), a city of Bulgaria, Turkey in 
Europe, on the south bank of the Danube, opposite 
Giurgovo, at the point where the river receives the waters 
of the Lom, a fine stream from the northern slopes of the 
Balkans. Rince 1867 it has been connected by rail (139 
miles) with Varna. The town was nearly destroyed by the 
Russian bombardment from Giurgovo in 1877, and the 
military works have since been dismantled in terms of the 
treaty of Berlin. Its position on the river frontier of 
Turkey long made it a place of strategic importance. 
In 1871 the population was about 23,000 (10,800 Turks, 
7700 Bulgarians, 1000 Jews, 800 Armenians, 600 Gipsies, 


800 Wallachians and Serbs, 400 Western Europeans), and 
in 1881 it was returned as 26,163. 

Ill tho time of the Romans Kustchuk was one of the fortified 
|x>ints along the lino of the Danube. In the Tabula PeutingeriaiUi 
It appears as Prisca, in the Antonine ItiTherary as Sorantaprista, in 
tho Noiitia as Serngintaprista, and in Ptolemy as Priste Polia 
Destroyed by tho b^arbarian invasion, the town recovered its 
importance only in comparatively modern times. In 1810 it was 
captured by the Russians, and on his de]^)aTtur6 next year Kutusoff 
destroyed the fortifications. In 1828-29 and again in 1868-^4 it 
playeil a part in the Russo-Turkish War, and in 1877, as already 
mentioned, it was nearly destroyed. 

RUTH, Book op. The story of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
great-grandmothor of David, one of the Old Testament 
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Hagiographa, is usually reckoned as the second of the five 
Megilloth or Festal Bolls. This position corresponds to 
the Jewish practice of reading the book at the Feast of 
Pentecost; Spanish MSS., however, place Ruth at the 
head of the Megilloth (see Canticles) ; and the Talmud, 
in a well-known passage of Baha Bathra^ gives it the 
first place among all the Hagiographa. On the other 
hand the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the English version 
make Ruth follow Judges. It has sometimes been held 
that this was its original place in the Hebrew Bible also, 
or rather that Ruth was originally reckoned as an appen- 
dix to Judges, since it is only by doing this, and also by 
reckoning Lamentations to Jeremiah, that all the books of 
the Hebrew canon can be reduced to twenty-two, the 
number assigned by Josephus and other ancient authori- 
ties. But it has been shown in the article Lamentations 
{q,v.) that the argument for the superior antiquity of this 
way of reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
while it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the histor- 
ical books, and place it between Judges and Samuel, no 
motive can be suggested for the opposite change. That 
the book of Ruth did not originally form part of the series 
of Prophetm priores (Judges-Kings) is further probable 
from the fact that it is quite untouched by the process of 
** proidietic ” or “ Deuteronomistic ” editing, which gave 
that series its present shape at a time soon after the fall 
of the kingdom of J udah ; the narrative has no affinity 
with the point of view which looks on the whole history 
of Israel as a series of examples of divine justice and 
mercy in the successive rebellions and repentances of the 
people of God.^ But if the book had been known at the 
time when the history from Judges to Kings was edited, 
it could hardly have been excluded from the collection ; 
the ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given in 1 Sam. ix. 1, whereas the old 
history names no ancestor of David beyond his father 
Jesse. In truth the book of Ruth does not offer itself as 
a document written soon after the period to which it 
refers ; it presents itself as dealing with times far back 
(Ruth i. 1), and takes obvious delight in depicting details 
of antique life and obsolete usages ; it views the rude 
and stormy period before the institution of the kingship 
through the softening atmosphere oi time, which imparts 
to the scene a gentle sweetness very different from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. In the language, too, there is a good deal that 
makes for and nothing that makes against a date sub- 
sequent to the captivity, and the very designation of a 
[period of Hebrew history os “ the days of the judges ” is 
based on the Deuteronomistic additions to the book of 
Judges (ii. 16 sq,) and does not occur till the period of 
the exile. An inferior limit for the date of the book 
cannot be assigned with precision. It has been argued 
that, as the author seems to take no offence at the marriage 
of Israelites with Moabite women, he must have lived 
before the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra ix. ; Neh. 
xiii.) ; but the same argument would prove that the book 
of Esther was written before Ezra, and indeed “ a disposi- 
tion to derive prominent Jewish families from proselytes 
prevailed to a much later date,” and finds expression in 
the Talmud (see Wellhausen-Bleek,' p. 205). The lan- 
guage of Ruth, however, though post-classical, does not 
seem to place it among the very latest Old Testament 
books, and the manner in which the story is told is as 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Chronicles as from 
the prophetic pragmatism of the editor of the older 
h^tories. The tone of simple piety and graciousness 

^ The religious pragmatism lacking in the original is in part 
•applied by the Targum (i. 6, 6). 
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which runs through the narrative, unencumbered by the 
pedantry of Jewish legality, seems to indicate that the 
book was written before all the living impulses of Jewish 
literature were choked by the growing influence of the 
doctors of the law. In this respect it holds in Hebrew 
prose writing a position analogous to that of the older 
ChoJema in Hebrew poetry. But the triumph of the scribes 
in literature as well as in law was not accomplished till 
long after the time of Ezra. 

Wellhausen in Bleek, 4th edition, p. 204 sq,^ finds the 
clearest indication of the date of Ruth in the aijpondcsd 
genealogy, Ruth iv. 18-22 ; compare his remarks in 
PtoL Geach, Israels, p. 227 (Eng. tr., pp. 217 «y.). Salma 
(Salmon), father of Boaz, is a tribe foreign to old Judah, 
which was not “ father ” of Bethlehem till after the exile, 
and the names of Salma’s ancestors are also open tt> criti- 
cism. But this genealogy is also found in Chronicles, 
and is quite in the manner of other genealogies in the 
same book. That it was borrowed from (chronicles and 
added to Ruth by a later hand seems certain, for the 
author of Ruth clearly recognizes that Obed was legally 
the son of Mahlon, not of Boaz (iv. 5, 10), so that from 
his standpoint the appended genealogy is all wrong. 

The design of the book of Ruth has been much dis- 
cussed and often in too narrow a spirit ; for the author is 
an artist who takes manifest delight in the touching and 
graceful details of his picture, and is not simply guided 
by a design to impart historical information about David’s 
ancestors, or enforce some particular lesson. Now the 
interest of the story, as a work of art, culminates in the 
marriage of Boaz and Ruth, not in the fact that their son 
was David’s ancestor, which, if the book originally ended 
with iv. 17, is only mentioned in a cursory way at the 
close of the story. Had the author’s main design been to 
illustrate the history of the house of David, os many 
critics think, or to make the point that the noblest stock 
in Israel was sprung from an alien mother (Wellhausen), 
this design would certainly have been brought into more 
prominence. The marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Ruth was David’s groat-grandmother, 
but the main interest is independent of that, and lies in 
the happy issue of Ruth and Naomi from their troubles 
through the loyal performance of the kinsman’s part by 
Boaz. Doubtless the writer meant his story to be an 
example to his own age, as well as an interesting sketch 
of the post ; but. this is effected simply by describing the 
exemplary conduct of Naomi, Ruth, Boaz, and even Boaz’s 
harvesters. All these act as simple, kindly. God-fearing 
people ought to act in Israel. 

There is one antique custom which the writer follows with 
peculiar interest and floscribes with archaeoloj^ical detail as a thina 
which had evidently gone out of use in his own day. By old 
Hebrew law, as by the old law of Arabia, a wife who liad been 
brought into her husband’s house by contract and payment of a 
price to her fntlier was not set free by the death of her Imsband 
to marry again at will. Tlie right to her band lay with the 
nearest heir of the dead. Originally wo must suppose, among the 
Hebrews as among the Arabs, this law was all to the disadvantage 
of the widow, whose hand was simply part of the dead mairs 
estate ; but, while this remained so in Arabia to tli<^ time of 
Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law early took (juite an 
opposite turn ; the widow of a man who dital eliildlcss was hold 
to have a right to have a son begotten on her by tin; next 
kinsman, and this son was regarded as the son of the dead and 
succeeded to his inheritance so that his name might not l>o cut 
off from Israel. The duty of raising up a son to the dead lay upon 
his brother, and in Deut. xxv. 6 is restricted to the ea.se when 
brothers live together. In old times, as appears from ( ieii. xxxviii., 
this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Rntli nppears 
to be that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general had a 
right to “redeem for himself” the dead man's estate, but at the 
same time was bound to marry the widow, 'riie son of this 
marriage was reckoned as the dead man’s son and succeeded to 
his property, so that the “ redeemer ” had only a temporary 
usufruct in it. Naomi was too old to bo married in this way, but 
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Bhe liad certain richto over her husband'e estate which the next 
kinsman had to buy up before he could enter on the property. 
And this he was willing to do, but he was not willing also to 
marry Ruth and Iwiget on her a son who would take the name and 
estatti of tlie dead and leave him out of jioeket. He therefore 
witlidrawH and Hoar, comes in in his place. That this is the sense 
of the transaction is clear ; there is, how'ever, a little obscurity in 
iv. 5, w’hero one letter seems to have fallen out and we must read 
on nilTIfit Dib and translate “ What day thou buyest the field 
from Naomi thou must also buj' Ruth.” Ac. Comp. vv. 9, 10. 

AnioiiK (»hl(rr special tnisntlon rnny be tmule of J. H. Garpxov. 

CoUegivm rabbinlco hibUt-uw in lif>rJiurn Ituih^ l^'lpalc, 1703. In recent 
iiufli hua ui»uully bt*en taken up by coninicniatora along with JunoKa 
iq,v.). (W. B. S.) 

lUTTHKNlANS. See Blavh. For Ruthenian (Little 
RusBian) literature, Hee Rcj»bia. 

RUTHENIUM. See Platinum. 

RUTHKRFURD, or IIuthkrfobd, Samuel (1600- 
1661), Scottinh divine, was born about 1600 at the village 
of Nisbet in Roxburghshire. He is supposed to have 
received his early education at Jedburgh, and he entered 
the university of Edinburgh in 1617. He graduated M.A. 
in 1621, and two years afterwards was elected professor 
of humanity. On account of some alleged indiscretion 
or irregularity connected with his marriage in 1625, he 
resigned his professorship in that year, but, after study- 
ing theology, ho was in 1627 appointed minister of An- 
woth, Kirkcudbrightshire, where he displayed remarkable 
diligence and zeal, alike as preacher, pastor, and student, and 
soon took a leading [)lace among the clergy of Galloway. 
In 1636 his first book, entitled Exercitationea dt Gratia 
— an elaborate treatise against Arminianism — appeared at 
Amsterdam, and attracted some attention both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Combined with his strict 
and non-conforming presbyterianism, the severe Calvinism 
set forth in this work led to a prosecution by the new 
bishop of the diocese, Hydserff, in the High Commission 
Court, first at Wigtown and afterwards at Edinburgh, with 
the result that Rutlierfurd was deposed from his pastoral 
office, and sentenced to confinement in Aberdeen during 
the king^s pleasure. His banishment lasted from September 
1636 to February 1638, and was chiefly remarkable for 
the epistolary activity he disi)layed, the greater number of 
his published Lettera belonging to this period of hi.s life. 
He was present at the signing of the Covenant in Edin- 
burgh in 1638, and afterwards at the meeting of the 
Glasgow Assembly the same year, which restored him to 
his parish. In 1639 lie was ap[»ointed professor of divin 
ity in St Mary’s College, St Andrews, and shortly after- 
wards became colleague to Robert Blair in the church of 
St Andrews. He was sent up to London in 1643 as one 
of the eight commissioners from Scotland to the West- 
minster Assembly, Arriving along with Bail lie in Novem- 
ber, and remaining at his post over throe years, he did great 
service to the cause of his party. In 1642 he had pub- 
lished his Peaceable and Temperate Plea for Paulas Preahy- 
terie in ASVY>^/aw.</, and the sequel to it in 1644 on The Due 
jRiyht of PreabyteHea provoked Milton’s contemptuous 
reference to **mere A. S. and Ruthorfurd” in his sonnet 
On the A^ew Porcera of Conacience under the Long Parliamen t 
In 1644 also npjieared Rutherfurd’s Lex Bex^ a Diapute for 
the Just Prerogative of King and People^ which gives him a 
recognized place among the early writers on constitutional 
law; it was followed by The Divine Bight of Church 
Ooiu^rmucTit (1646), and Free Disputation against Pretended 
TAberty of Conacience (1649). Among his other works are 
the Tryal ami THumph of Faith (1645), Christ Dying 
and Drauring Sinners to Ilwiaelf (16^7), and Survey of the 
Spi ritual Antichriat (1648). In 1647 he returned to 
St Andrews to become principal of the New College there, 
and in 1648 and 1651 ho declined successive invitations to 
theological chairs at Harderwijk and Utrecht, His last 
days wore assailed by the }>ersecution which followed the 
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Restoration in 1660. His Lex Bex was ordered to be 
burned at the cross of Edinburgh, and also at the gate of 
the college. He was deprived of all his offices, and on 
a charge of high treason was cited to appear before the 
ensuing parliament. His health, however, now utterly 
broke down, and knowing that he had not long to live he 
drew up, on 26th February 1661, a Testimony^ which was 
posthumously published. He died on the 20th of the 
following March. 

The fame of Hutherfurd now r(*sts principally ui>on his remark- 
able Letters^ on which Wodrow thus comments: — “He seems tc 
have outdone even him.self ns well as everybody else in his admir- 
able and every way singular letters, which, though jested upon by 
profane wits be(?aiisc of some familiar expressions, yet will be owned 
of all who have any relish of piety to contain such sublime flights of 
devotion and to be frnnghtod with such massy thoughts as loudly 
speak a soul united to Josus Christ in the closest embraces, and must 
needs at once ravisii and edify every serious reader.” In addition 
to the other works already mentioned, Rutlierfurd published in 1661 
a treatise De Diviiui J^ovidentia^ against MoHuism, Socinionisni, 
and Arminianism, of wliioh Kichanl Baxter, not without justice, 
remarked tJiat “ a.H the LcUers were? the best piece so this was the 
worst tie had i?vcr reail. ” 

The to the number of 2ir», were flriifc published anonymously by M‘Ward. 

an iimunuensiM, at liotterdiiin, in lfl64. They have been frequently reprinted, the 
best edition (3«6 letters) beliiK tbnt by Uev. A. A. Bonar, 184R, with a aj&etch of 
his life. See also a short Li/e by Kev. Dr Andrew Tbomsuti, 1SS4. 

RUTHERGLEN, an ancient royal burgh of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, is situated near the left bank of the Clyde, 
2 miles south-east of Glasgow. It consists chiefly of one 
long wide irregular street, with narrow streets, wynds, and 
alleys branching from it at intervals. The jiarish church 
is situated near the centre of the town, a little distance 
from the tower of the old church where the treaty was 
made in 1297 with Edward I., by which Sir John Mon- 
teith agreed with the English to betray the Scottish hero 
Wallace. The most important public building is the town- 
hull, a handsome structure with a large square tower. In 
the vicinity there are extensive collieries and ironworks, 
and the town possesses chemical works, a paper mill, a 
pottery, and a shipbuilding yard. The corporation consists 
of a provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 
fifteen councillors. The population of tbo royal burgh in 
1871 was 9239, and in 1881 it was 11,473. 

Rutherglcn was croctc?d into a royal burgh by King David in 
1126. At this time it includod a portion of Glasgow, but in 1226 
the boundaries were rectified so as to exclude the whole of that 
city. In early times it had a castle, which was taken by Bruce 
from the English in 1313. It was kept in good repair till after the 
battle of Langside it was burnt by order of the regent Murray. 
Aftc?r this the town for a time gradually decayed, the trade being 
absorbed by Gla.sgow. Rntbergleii is included in the Kilmarnock 
district of parliamentary biirgbs. 

RUTILIUS CLAUDIUS NAMATIANUS is known to 
us as the author of a Latin poem in elegiac metre, describ- 
ing a coast voyage from Rome to Gaul in 416 a.d. The 
literary excellence of the work and the flashes of light 
which it throw.s across a momentous but dark epoch of 
history combine to give it exceptional importance among 
the relics of late Roman literature. The poem was in two 
books ; the exordium of the first and the greater part of 
the second have been lost. What remains consists of about 
700 lines. 

The poet’s voyage took place in the late autumn of 416 
(i. 135 sq.)f and the verses as we have them were evi- 
dently written at or very near the time. The author is 
a native of southern Gaul, and belonged, like Sidonius, 
to one of the great governing families of the Gaulish pro 
vincDS. His father, whom he calls Laehanius, had held 
high offices in Italy and at the imperial court, had been 
governor of Etruria and Umbria (conaularis Tusdae) pro- 
bably in 389, wlien a Claudius is named in the Theodosian 
Code (2, 4, 5) as having held the office, then imperial 
treasurer seicraruini largUionum\ imperial recorder 

{quaestor)^ and governor of the capital itself (jrraefectu^ 
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urM), Butilius boasts his career to have been no leas 
distingaished than his father’s, and particularly indicates 
that he had been secretary of state {magister ojidorum) 
and governor of the capital (i. 157, 427, 467, 561). It is 
probable that a certain Namatius named in the Theodosian 
Code (6, 27, 15) as rmigister ojffkioruvi of the year 412 is 
no other than our poet. The true literary man is apt to 
be inordinately proud of political distinction, and Rutilius 
celebrates his own praises in a style worthy of Cicero or 
Pliny. At all events, he had lived long in the great world 
of the Western empire, and knew much of the inner history 
of his time. After reaching manhood, he had passed 
through the tempestuous period that stretches between the 
death of Theodosius (395) and the fall of the usurper 
Attalus, which occurred near the date when our poem was 
written. He had witnessed the chequered career of Stilicho 
as actual, though not titular, emperor of the West ; he had 
seen the hosts of Radagaisus rolled back from Italy, only 
to sweep over the helpless provinces of Gaul and Spain, 
the defeats and triumphs of Alaric, the three sieges and 
final sack of Rome, followed by the marvellous recovery of 
the city, Heraclian’s vast armament dissipated by a breath, 
and the fall of seven pretenders to the Western diadem. 
Undoubtedly the sympathies of Rutilius were with those 
who during this period dissented from, and, when they 
could, opposed, the general tendencies of the imperial policy. 
We know from himself that he was the intimate of dis- 
tinguished men who belonged to the circle of the great 
orator Symmachus, — men who had scouted Stilicho’s com- 
[lact with the Goths, and had led the Roman senate to 
support the pretenders Eugenius and Attalus in the 
vain hope of reinstating the gods whom Julian had failed 
to save. 

Whilo making but few direct assertions about historical 
eliaracters or events, the poem, by its very texture and spirit and 
assumptions, forces on us important conclusions concerning the 
politics and religion of the time, which are not brought homo to 
us with the same directness by any other authority. The attitude 
of tho writer towards paganism is remarkable. The whole poem 
is intensely pagan, and is ponotrated by the feeling that tho world 
of literature and culture is and must remain pagan, that outside 
paganism lies a realm of barbarism. The poet wears an air of 
exalted superiority over the religious innovators of bis <lny, and 
entertains a buoyant confidence that tlie future of the ancient gods 
of Rome will not belici tlioir glorious past. Invective and apology 
he scorns alike, nor troubles liirnself to sliow, with Claudian, even 
a suppressed grief at tho indignities put upon the old religion by 
the new. As a statesman, ho is at pains to avoid oflending those 
jKilitie Christian senators over whom pride in their country had at 
least as groat power ns attachment to their new religion. Only 
once or twice does Rutilius speak directly of Chri.stianity, and 
then only to attack the monks, whom the temporal authorities 
had hardly as yet recognized, and whom, indeed, only a short 
time before, a Christian emperor had forced by thou.sands into 
the ranks of his army. Judaism Rutilius could assail without 
wounding either pagans or Christians, but he intimates, not 
obscurely, that he hates it chiefly as tho evil root whence tho 
rank plant of Christianity had sprung. 

Wo read in Gibbon that “IJononus excluded all persons who 
were adverse to the catholic church from holding any office in the 
state,'* that ho “obstinately rejected the service of all those wlio 
dissented from his religion,’* and that “the law was applied in 
the utmost latitude and rigorously executed.” Far dilfercnt is 
the picture of political life impressed uiion us by Rutilius. His 
voice is assuredly not that of a partisan of a discredited and over- 
borne faction. We see by the aid of his poem a senate at Home 
composed of past office-holders, tho majority of whom were 
certainly pagan still. We discern a Christian section whose 
Christiania was political rather than religious, who were Romans 
first and Christians afterwards, whom a new breeze in politics 
niight easily have wafted back to the old religion. Between these 
two sections the broad old Roman toleration reigns. Some 
ecclesiastical historians have fondly imagined that after the suck 
of Rome the bishop Innocent returned to a yiosition of practical 
pr^ominance. No one who fairly reads Rutilius can cherish 
this idea. The air of the capital, perhaps oven of Italy, was 
still charged with paganism. The court was far in advance of 
the people, and the persecuting laws were in large part incapable 
of execution. 
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Perhaps the most interesting lines in tho whole poem are those 
in which Rutilius assails the memory of “dire Stilicho,” as he 
names him. Stilicho, “fearing to suffer all that had caused 
himself to bo feared,” annihilated those defences of Alps and 
Apennines which tho provident gods liad interposed l»otwecn the 
barbarians and the Eternal City, and planted the criiol Goths, liis 
“skin-clad** minions, in the very sanctuary of tho empire. His 
wile was wickeder than the wile of the Trojan horse, than tho wile 
of Althnca or of Scylla, May Nero rest from all the torments of 
tho damned, that they may seize on Stilicho, for Nero smote his 
own mother, but Stilicho, tho mother of tbe worhl ! 

We shall not err in supposing that wo liave Ijcto (what we find 
nowhere else) an authentic expression of the feeling entertained by 
a majority of the Roman senate concerning Stilicho. He had hut 
imitated the jwlicy of Theodosius with regard to tho Ixirbarians ; 
but even that great emperor had met with passive opposition from 
tho old Roman families. The relations, however, between Alaric 
and Stilicho had been closer and more mysterious than those 
between Alaric and Theodosius, and men w'lio had seen Stilicho 
surrounded by his bodyguard of Goths not unnatui*ttlly looked 
on the Goths who assailed Rome as Stilicho’s aveugers. It is 
noteworthy that Rutilius speaks of the crime of Stilitdo* in terms 
far different from those used by Orosiiis and tlic hi.stnrirtn8 of the 
lower empire. They bediovod tliat Stilicho uns plotting to make 
liis son emperor, and that lie called in tlie Goths in order to climb 
higher. Rutilius holds that he used tlte barl»arian.s merely to save 
himself from impending ruin. Tho Christian liistorians assert 
that Stilicho designed to restore paganism. To Rutilius ho is 
the most uncompromising foo of pagiiiiism. His crowning sin 
(recorded by our poet alone) was tho destruction of tlie Sibylline 
books — a sill worthy of one who had do(.‘ked his wife in the spoils 
of Victory, tho goddess who had for c**nturics presided ovia* the 
deliberations of the senate. This crime of Stilicho alone is 
sufficient in tho eyes of Rutilius to account for the disasters tlnit 
afterwards befell the city, just as Merobandes, a generation or twe 
later, traced tlie miseries of Ins own day to tlie ovm throw of tlu 
ancient rites of Vesta. 

Witli regard to the form of the j>ocm, Rutilius Ijandles the 
elegiac couplet with great metrical jmrity and freedom, and 
betrays many signs of long study in the elegiac jmetry of the 
Augustan era. The Latin is unusually clean for tho times, and is 
generally fairly classical both in vocabulary and constrin tion. Tho 
taste of Rutilius too is comiuiratively pure. If ho lacks tho genius 
of Claudian, ho also lacks nis overloaded gimdiness and his large 
exaggeration, and the directness of Rutilius shiiica by comparison 
with the laV>oured complexity of Ausonius. It is common to call 
Claudian the last of the Roman poets. That title might fairly be 
claimed for Rutilius, unless it bo rescrvetl for Merobaudes. At 
any rate in passing from Rutilius to Sidouius no rcarlcr can fail to 
feel that he has loft tho region of Latin poetry for the region of 
Latin verse. 

Of the many interesting details of the poem wo can only mention 
a few. At the outset wo have an almost ditliyiaml)i(; adrlresa to 
the goddess Roma, whose glory has over slione tlie brighter for 
disaster, and who will rise once more in her might ainl confound 
her barbarian foes. The poet shows as deep a consciousness as any 
modern historian that the grandest achievement of Rome was the 
spread of law. Next we get incidental but not unimportant 
references to the destruction of roads and jiropcrty wrought by tlm 
Goths, to the state of the havens at the moutlis of tlie Tiber and 
the general decay of nearly all tho old commercial ports on tho coast. 
Most of these were ns dt^solate then os now. Rutilius even exaggerates 
the desolation of tho once imj)ortant city of Cosa iii Etruria, 
whose walls have scarcely cliaiigcd from that day to ouiu Tlie 
port that served Pisae, almost alone of all thoso visited by Rutilius, 
seems to have retained its prosperity, and to have foresliadowed the 
subsequent greatness of that city. At one point on tho coast tho 
villagers everywhere were “soothing their wearied Intarts with holy 
niorriment,” and were celebrating tlie festival of 0.siris. 

All existing; MSS. of Butillus aro later than 1494, and unt copies from a lost 
copy of an ancient MS. once at the innnastcry of Uohio, which dlBuppearcd about 
1700. Tho eefitio princ 0 ps Is that by J. ». Plus (ItoloKtia, IWO), and tho princi- 
pal edltiona since have been tlnme by Bat*th P. hunnan (17.31, In his edition 

of the minor I.atin pnutM), Wernsdorf (177S, part of a similar collection). Zuinpt 
(1840). and the critical edition by l.uctan MUIlcr (Teubner, Lelpslc, 1870). MUIler 
writes the poet’s name as Claudius Rutilius Nxmarlunus, instead of the usual 
Butillus Claudius Nainatianus; but if tho IdentllUutiuii of the jux-t's father with 
tho Claudius mentioned In the Theodosian C<mIo be correct, Mlliler is probably 
wrong. Butllius receives more nr less attention from all wrlteiK on tlie history 
or literature of the times, hut a lucid chapter in Heugnof , Ilistoire de fa /JextruC’ 
i(on du PaganUmt m Occident (183A), may be especIaJJy inentioued. It should lio 
noted that in using tho passage concerning Stilicho wi* have ventured to read the 
line at li. 4 .^ tiius -/ffococ claditt dsteriora dolo; tito cliango from tlie MSS. 
reading Jllatae cfadin Hberiore dote (preserved in all editions) seems domandcfl 
by tho context, as well as by the sense. (d. b. R.) 

RUTLAND, the smallest county in England, is bounded See 
N. and N.E. by Lincolnshire, S.E. by Northamjitonshirc, 
and W. by Leicestershire. Its shape is extremely irregular. 
The greatest length from north-east to south-west is about 
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20 miles, and tte greatest breadth from east to west about 
16 miles. The area is 94,889 acres, or about 148 square 
miles. The surface is pleasantly undulating, ridges of high 
ground running east and west, separated by rich and luxu- 
riant valleys, generally about half a mile in breadth. The 
principal valley is that of Catmoss to the south of Oakham, 
having to the north of it a tract of table-land commanding 
an extensive prospect into Leicestershire. 

The Welland, which is navigable to Stamford, flows 
north-east, forming the greater part of the boundary of 
the county with Northamptonshire. The Gwash or Wash, 
which rises in Leicestershire, flows eastwards through the 
centre of the county, and just beyond its borders, enters 
the Welland in Lincolnshire. The Chater, also rising in 
Leicestershire and flowing eastwards enters the Welland 
about two miles from Stamford. The Eye flows south- 
eastwards along the borders of Leicestershire. The county 
belongs almost entirely to the Jurassic formation, consist- 
ing of Liassic and Oolitic strata — the harder strata, chiefly 
limestone containing iron, forming the hills and escarp- 
ments, and the clay-beds the slopes of the valleys. The 
oldest rocks are those belonging to the Lower Lias in the 
north-west. The bottom of the vale of Catmoss is formed 
of marlstono rock belonging to the Middle Lias, and its 
sides are composed of long slopes of Upper Lias clay. The 
Upper IJas also covers a large area in the west of the 
county. The lowest series of the Oolitic formation is the 
Northampton sands bordering Northamptonshire. The 
Lincolnshire Oolitic limestone prevails in the east of the 
county north of Stamford. It is largely quarried for 
building purposes, the quarry at Ketton being famous 
beyond the boundaries of the county. The Great Oolite 
prevails towards the south-east. Formerly the iron was 
largely dug and smelted by moans of the wood in the 
extensive forests, and the industry is again reviving. 

Agriculture . — In tlio oaHtorn and south-eastorn distrints tlio soil 
in light and Hhallow. In the other districts it consists cliicfly of 
a tenacious but fertile loam, and in the fertile vain of Catmoss 
the soil is either clay or loam, or a mixture of the two. Th<* 
prevailing redness, which colours even the streams, is owing to 
the ferruginous liiiicHtone carried down from the 8lo|Km of tlio hills. 
The name of the county is by some authorities derived from this 
charnetoristic of the soil, but the ex()lanation is doubtful. The 
eastern portions of the county arts e.liicfly under tillage and the 
western in grass. Out of 94,889 a'oes no fewer than 80,477 acres 
in 1885 were under cultivation, (sorn crops ocunipying 2‘J,8*20 acres, 
green crops 7520 acres, rotation grasses acres, ami |)ernmnciit 
nastiiro 47,816 acres. Over .3000 acres w»ere under w'oodlnnd. 
TJie princi]ml <!orii (!rop is barley, W'hich o<’cupied 9484 acres, hut 
wheat ami oats are also largely grown. Turnips and sw'edes occupy 
uhout five-si .KtliH of the area under green crops. Tlie rearing of 
slieep and cattle o(;cu]des the chief attention of the farmer. I^argo 
< I imiitities of cheese are manufactured and sold as Htiltoii. Cattle, 
firincipally shorthorns, iiuinlierod 19,810, of which 8054 were cows 
and heifers in milk and in calf. Sheep — Leicesters and South 
Downs —numbered 80,881, horses 8062, pigs 3054, and |>oultry 
27,876. According to the i»arliaincntary return of 1873 the number 
of pro|»riot()rs was 1425, of whom 861 possessed less than one acre. 
The largest proprietors were the earl of Gainsborough 15,076, 
I.iOrd Aveland 18,634, inanpiis of Exeter 10,718, and George 11. 
Finch 9182. 

Jtaihmys, --The main lino of the Groat Northern intersects the 
north -ea-steni corner of the county, and branches of that system, of 
the Ijondon and North-Western*, and of the Midland connect it 
with all parts of the country. 

Administration and Popnlation . — Rutland comprises five hun- 
dreds and contains fifty-seven civil parishes, and part of the parish 
of Stoke-Dry, which extends into Leicestershire. Formerly repre- 
sented by two members of ]iarliament, since 1886 it returns one 
only. There i.» no municipal or parliamentaiy borough. The 
county lias one court of quarter sessions, but is not subdivided for 
potty sessional purposes. Ecclesiastically it is entirely in the 
diocese of Peterborough. The population was 21,861 in 1861, 
22,073 in 1871, and 21,434 in 1881. The average number of per- 
sons to an acre in 1881 w^as 0*2.3, and of acres to a person 4 ’48. 

ffistory and Antupiitiea . — In the time of the Romans the 
district now inclndod in Rutlandshire was probably inhabited by 
the Coritani, and was included in Flavia Cffisarienais. Ermyn 
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Street traversed it in the north-east, and there was an important 
statioq at Great Oasterton. As a shire it is later than Domesday, 
when a portion of it was included in Northamptonshire but tne 
greater part in Nottingham. It is referred to as com. Roteland 
m the fifth year of King John, in the document aasigning a dowry 
to Queen Isabella, but for a long time previous to this the name 
Roteland was applied to Oakham and the country round it 
Edward, eldest son of Edmund of Langley, fifth son of Edward III., 
was created earl of Rutland, but the title became extinct in the 
royal house when Edward earl of Rutland was stabbed to death at 
the battle of Clifford. In 1526 the title was revived in the person 
of Lord Ros, and the tenth earl was created duke in 1703. At 
the battle of Stamford in 1470 the liancastrians suffered defeat 
3’he only old castle of which there are important remains is 
Oakham, dating from the time of Heni’y II., and remarkable for 
its Norman half. 

KUTLAND, a township and village of the United States, 
capital of Rutland county, Vermont, 167 miles north-north- 
west of Boston. It is an important railway junction, 
being the terminus of several minor lines and the seat of 
machine-shops and engine-houses; but its name is even 
better known through its quarries of white marble. The 
population of the township was 12,149 and that of the 
village 7602 in 1880. 

Chartered by New Hampshire in 1761 and again chartered as 
Socialborough in 1772 by New York, Rutland became in 1776 
a fortified post on the great northern military road, and in 1781 
was made the chief town of Rutland county. Between 1784 and 
1804 it was one of the capitals of the State. 

RUYSBROECK, or Ruysbkoek, John, mystic, was 
born at Ruysbroek, near Brussels, about 1293, and died as 
first prior of the convent of Oroenendael, near Waterloo, in 
1381. See Mysticism, vol. xvii. p. 133. 

RUYSCH, Fredkrik (1638-1731), anatomist, was 
born at The Hague in 1638, and died at Amsterdam on 
February 22, 1731. See Anatomy, vol. i. p. 812. 

RUYSDAEL, or Ruisdaal, Jacob (c. 1626-1682), 
the most celebrated of the Butch landscapists, was born 
at Haarlem about 1626. The accounts of his life are 
very conflicting, and recent criticism and research have 
discredited much that was previously received as fact 
regarding his career. He appears to have studied under 
his father Izaac Ruysdael, a landscape-painter, though 
other authorities make him the pupil of Berghem and of 
Albert van Everdingen. The earliest date that appears 
on his paintings and etchings is 1646. Three years later 
ho was admitted a member of the guild of St Luke in 
Haarlem ; in 1659 he obtained the freedom of the city of 
Amsterdam, and we know that he was resident there in 
1668, for in that year his name appears as a witness to 
the marriage of Hobbema. During his lifetime his works 
were little appreciated, and he seems to have suffered from 
poverty. In 1681 the sect of the Mennonites, with whom 
he wfiwj connected, petitioned the council of Haarlem for 
his admission into the almshouse of the town, and there 
the artist died on the 14th of March 1682. 

The works of Ruysdael may ho studied in the Louvre and the 
National Gallery, London, and in the collections at The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, and Dresden. His favourite subjects are 
simple woodland scones, similar to tliose of Everdingen and 
HoVibcma, or views of picturesque mills and cottages, or of ruined 
towers and temples, set upon broken ground, beside streams or 
waterfalls. He is especially noted as a painter of trees, and his 
rendering of foliage, particularly of oak leafage, is characterized 
by the greatest spirit and precision. His view's of distant cities, 
such as that of Haarlem in the possession of the marquis of Bute, 
and that of Katwijk in the Glasgow Corporation Galleries, clearly 
indicate the influence of Rembrandt. He frequently paints coast- 
scenes, and Hca-xiieces with breaking weaves and stormy skies filled 
with wind-driven clouds, but it is in liis rendering of lonely 
forest glades that wo find him at his best. The subjects of certain 
of liis mountain scenes, with bold rocks, waterfalls, and fir-trees, 
seem to be taken from Norway, and have led to the supposition 
that he had travelled in that country. We liave, however, no 
record of such, a journey, and the works in question are probably 
merely adaptations from the landscapes of Van Everdingen, whose 
manner he copied at one period. Oiuy a sin^rle architectural snb- 
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jeot from his brash Is known — an admimbls interior of the New 
Church, Amsterdam, in the possession of the marquis of Bute. The 
prevailing hue of his landscapes is a full rich green, which, how* 
ever, has darkened with time, while a clear grey tone is character- 
istic of his sea-pieces. 

The art of Ruysdael, while it shows little of the scientific know- 
letlge of later landscapists, is sensitive and poetic in sentiment, and 
direct and skilful in technique. Figures are sparingly introduced 
into his compositions, and such as occur are behoved to l>e from the 

C eils of Adrian Vandeveldc, Philip Wouwerman, and Jan Lingel- 
h. In his love of landscape for itself, in his delight in the nuiet 
and solitude of nature, the painter is thoroughly medern in feeling. 

Ruysdael etched a few plates, which were reproduced by Amand 
I>urand in 1878, with text by M. Geor^ Dupleseis. The 
“Champ de Ble” and the “ Voyageurs” arc characterized by M. 
Duplessis as “estarnpes de haute valeur qiii pouvent ^tre regard^es 
comme les specimens les plus signiticatifs de Tart du imysagiste 
dans les Pays-llas. ” 

RUYSSELilDE, or RuiasELfeoK, a market-town of 
Belgium, in the province of West Flanders, 1 5 miles south- 
east of Bruges. It is best known as the seat of a great 
reformatory for boys, founded by the Government in 1849. 
The population was 6663 in 1874, and 6670 in 1881. 

RUYTER., Michael Adrian de (1607-1676), a dis- 
tinguished Dutch naval officer, was born at Flushing, 24th 
March 1607. He began his seafaring life at the age of 
eleven as a cabin boy, and in 1636 was entrusted by the 
merchants of Flushing with the command of a cruiser 
against the French pirates. In 1640 he entered the 
service of the States, and, being appointed rear-admiral of 
a fleet fitted out to assist Portugal against Spain, specially 
distinguished himself at Cape St Vincent, 3d November 
1641. In the following year he left the service of the 
States, and, until the outljreak of war with England in 
1652, held command of a merchant vessel. In 1653 a 
squadron of seventy vessels was despatched against the 
English, under the command of Admiral Tromp. Iluyter, 
who accompanied the admiral in this expedition, seconded 
him with great skill and bravery in the three battles 
which were fought with the English. He was afterwards 
stationed in the Mediterranean, where he captured several 
Turkish vessels. In 1659 he received a commission to 
join the king of Denmark in his war with the Swedes. 
As a reward of his services, the king of Denmark ennobled 
him and gave him a pension. In 1661 he grounded a 
vessel belonging to Tunis, released forty Christian slaves, 
made a treaty with the Tunisians, and reduced the 
Algerine corsairs to submission. From his achievements on 
the west coast of Africa he was recalled in 1665 to take 
command of a largo fleet which had been organized against 
England, and in May of the following year, after a long 
contest off the North Foreland, he compelled the English to 
take refuge in the Thames. On June 7, 1672, he fought 
a drawn battle with the combined fleets of England and 
France, in Southwold or Sole Bay, and after the fight 
he convoyed safely homo a fleet of merchantmen. His 
valour was displayed to equal advantage in several engage- 
ments with the French and English in the following year. 
In 1676 he was despatched to the assistance of Spain 
against France in the Mediterranean, and, receiving a 
mortal wound in the battle on the 2l8t April off 
Messina, died on the 29th at Syracuse. A j>atent by the 
king of Spain, investing him with the dignity of duke, 
did not reach the fleet till after his death. His body 
was carried to Amsterdam, where a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory was erected by command of the 
states-general. 

See Life of Ruyter by Brandt, Amsterdam, 1687, and by Klopx), 
2d ed., Hanover, 1 858. 

RYAZAN, a government of Central Russia, is bounded 
by Moscow and Tula on the W., by Vladimir on the N., 
and by Tamboff on the E. and S., with an area of 16,255 
sqiiare miles, and a population of 1,713,581 in 1882. 
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Ryazaii is an intermediate link between the central Great 
Russian governments and the Steppe governments of the 
south-east, — the wide and deep valley of the Oka, by which 
it is traversed from w'e.st to east, with a broad curve to the 
south, being the natural boundary between the two. On 
the left of the Oka the surface often con.sists of sands, 
marshes, and forests ; while on the right the fertile black- 
earth prairies begin, occupying especially the southern 
part of the government (the districts of Kanenburg, 
Ba|)ojok, and Dankoff). The whole of Kyazaix is a plateau 
about 700 feet above the sea, but deeply cut by the river 
valleys and numerous ravines. The geological formations 
represented are the Devonian, the Carboniferous, the 
Jurassic, and the Quaternary. The Devonian appears in 
the deeper valleys in the south, and belongs to the well- 
known “ Malcvka-Muraovnya horizon,*’ now considered as 
equivalent to the CypHdina »errato-«triata Upper 
Devonian deposits of the Eifel. The Carboniferous 
deposits are widely spread, and appear at the surface in 
the bottoms of the ravines and valleys. They contain 
strata of excellent coal between plastic blue clays, which 
are worked at several places. Upper Carboniferous lime- 
stones, as also sandstones, the age of which has not yet 
been determined, but which seem to be Lower Jurassic, 
cover the Carboniferous clays. The Upper Jurassic de- 
posits are widely spread, but they have been much destroyed 
and now appear as separate insular tracts. They belong 
to the Oxford and Callovian horizons, the former contain- 
ing corals, which are very rare on the whole in the 
Russian Jurassic deposits. The Quaternary deposits are 
represented by the Glacial boulder clay and more recent 
alluvial deposits, which occupy wide areas in tlie valley of 
the Oka. Iron-ores, limestone, grindstone grits, potters* 
clays, and thick beds of peat are worked, besides coal. 
The northern parts of Ryazafi belong to the forest regions 
of Russia, and, notwithstanding the wholesale destruction 
of forests in that part of the country, these (chiefly Coni- 
ferous) still cover one-third of tlie surface in several dis- 
tricts. In the south, where the proximity of the Steppes is 
felt, they are much less extensive, the prevailing species 
being oak, birch, and other deciduous trees. They cover 
an aggregate area of more than 2 million acres. 

The Oka is the chief river ; it is navigable throughout, 
and receives the navigable Pronya, Pra, and Tsna, besides 
a great many smaller streams utilized for floating timber. 
Steamers ply on the Oka to Kasimoff and Nijni Novgorod. 
The Don and the Lyesnoi Voronezh belong to Ryazan in 
their upjier courses only. On the whole, the south dis- 
tricts are not well watered. Small lakes are numerous 
in the broad depression of the Oka and elsewhere, while 
extensive marshes cover the north-east districts ; a few 
attempts at draining several of these on the banks of the 
Oka have resulted in the reclamation of excellent pasture 
lands. The climate is a little warmer than at Moscow, the 
average temperature at Ryazan being 4U. 

The territory of Ryazan was occupied in the 9tb 
century by Finnish stems (Mordvinians, Mera, Muroms, 
and Meschers), which for the most part have either given 
way before or disappeared amongst the Slavonian colonizers. 
The population is now Great Russian throughout, and 
contains only a trifling admixture of some 6000 Tartars 
1500 Poles, and 500 Jews in towns. Some Tartars 
immigrated into the Kasimoff region in the 1 5th century, 
and are noted for their honesty of character as well as for 
their agricultural pro8i)erity. The people of the Pra river 
are described as Mescheriaks, but their manners and 
customs do not differ from those of the Russians. 

The chief occupation in Ryazafi is agriculture. Out of 3 0, 100,000 
acres only 838,000 arc uiifit for tillage. 5,482,000 acres are 
under crops, and the annual produce is estimoted at about 4,248,000 
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quarters of com and 972,000 quarteni of potatoes. The area under 
ottltivation and the crops themmilveg are increasing, as also is the 
ei^port of coni. But even here, in one of the wealthiest govern- 
ments of Russia, the situation of tlio peasants is far from satis- 
factory, Cattle-breeding is rapidly falling off on account of want 
of pasture lands, hut hay, which is abundant, esi)ecially on the rich 
meadow lands of the Oka, is exported. In 1882 there were 
283,500 horses, 202,200 cattle, an«l 830,600 sheej), the figures 
Uaving been 446,000, 297,000, and 847,000 n*Hpectivcily in 1868. 
lu the northern part of the government various industries are 
carried on, such as boatbuilding, the projiaratioii of pitch and tar, 
the inanufactvm) of wooden vessels, sledges, kc. Various other 
|KJtty tra^les, such as weaving, lace-making, and boot-making, are 
combined with agriculture. Manufactures also have lately begun 
to make progress, ami in 1882 their aggregate production reached 

13.000. 000 roubles (cotton and flax-spinning mills, glass-works 
and mcital-warc works, and distilleries, the last-named producing 
to the value of 1,850,000 rouhles). Tra<le, est>ecially in corn and 
other agricultural produce and in merchandise manufactured in 
the villages, is very active. The railway from Ryazah to Moscow 
is one of the most important in Russia, from the amount of goods 
carried from the south-east Htejipe governments. The Oka is 
snother artery of traffic, the aggregate amount shipped to or 
sent from its ports within Hyasiafl reaching 8,634,000 cwts. in 
1880. The government is divided into twelve districts, the chief 
towns of wlucVi, with their populations in 1883, are subjoined: 
Uyazah (30,826 inhabitants), Uankoff (2476), Kgoriovsk (605.6), 
Kusimoff (15,260), Miklmiloff (2720), Pronsk (1740), Kanonburg 
(4500), Kyazhsk (4265), Sapojok (2670), Skopin (10,260), Sfinssk 
(4320), and Zaraisk (5870). Kanenburg, Skopin, and Zaraisk are 
important markets for corn and liemp. Several villages, such as 
Miiraevnya, Dyedinovo (6600) ami Lovtsy (loading places on the 
Oka), and Ukolovo (market for corn), have more cominorco and 
industry tlian the district towns. Large villages are numerous, 
about sixty having each from 2500 to 7000 inhabitants. 

Tim Slavonians began to colonize the region of Uyazafl as early 
as the 9th century, penetrating thither both from tlie north-west 
(Great Russians) and from the ilnieper (Little Russians). As early 
as the lOth^ century the principality of Murom and Rynzafi is 
fiientioncd^ tho chronicles. During the following centuries 
this principality increased both in extent and in wealth and 
iiicl lined parts of what are now tho governinonts of Kaluga and 
Moscow.^ Owing to the fertility of tlie soil, its Russian popula- 
lioii rapidly increased, wliile tlio FiriniMh stems which formerly 
inhabited it migrated fartlier east, or liecarne merged among the 
Slavonians. A doztm towns, all fortified and commercial, are 
montionod as belonging to tlie principality towards tho end of tho 
12th century. Tlio Mongolian iiivaHion Hto]i|>cd all this develop- 
ment. The horsemen of Batu hurnod and destroyed several towns 
in 1237, and killed many jicople, desolating tho country. Tho 
priindpality, however, still continued to e.vi8t ; its great princes 
•tpongly op]iOHed the annexation plans of Moscow, making alUanco 
with the Mongols and with Lithuania, but they succumbed, and, 
the last of them, Ivan, having boon iinprisonod in Moscow, his 
princijHility was iletlnitively annexed in 1617. 

RYAZAN, capital of the above government, lies 119 
iniles to the south-east of Moscow, on the elevated right 
bank of the Trubej, a mile above its junction with the 
Oka. A wide jirairio dotted with large villages, being the 
bottom of a former lake, spreads out from the base of the 
crag oil which Ryazan stands, and has the aspect of an 
immense lake when it is inundated in the spring. Except 
one or two streets, tho town is badly built, chiefly of wood, 
»ind ilLpaved. It has often suffered from fire, and has few 
remains of former days. Tho large church of Uspensk 
dates from 1770. Those of Arkhangelsk and Kresto- 
vozdvijensk have [ireserved, however, their old archi- 
tecture, though obliterated to some extent by subsequent 
repairs, as also the arehi episcopal palace, formerly the 
**terom” of the great princes. The industries are uii- 
develoiied, and the trade has less importance than might 
bo expected from the position of the town in so rich a region. 
It is, however, an important railway centre, no less than 

15.000. 000 cwts., chiefly of corn, being brought from the 
south-east and sent on to Mo.scow, while nearly 3,390,000 
3wts. of various manufactured and grocery wares are con- 
veyed in the opposite direction. The loading place on the 
Oka also has some importance. Tho population, 30,325 
in 1883, is increasing but slowly. 

The capital of Hyiizah principality was Hyazafl — now Old Ryazan, 
a village close to Bpassk, also on tho Oka. It is mentioned in 


annals as early as 1097, but continued to be the chief town of the 
principality only until the 14th century. In the llth century 
one of the Kieff princes — probably Yaroslaff Svyatoslavitoh in 
1095-— founded, on the hanks of a small lake, a fort which received 
the name of Pereyoslaff- Ryazanskiy. In 1294 (or in 1336) tho 
bishop of Murom, comiiolled to leave his own town and probably 
following the usual policy of that epoch, — that of selecting a new 
town witli no municipal traditions, as the nucleus of a new state, 
—settled ill Pereyaslaff-Ryazanskiy, and thus jpve new importance 
to this formerly insignificant settlement The great princes of 
Ryazafl followed his example and by-and-by completely abandoned 
tho old repuldican town of Ryazaft, transferring also its name to 
Pereyaslaff-Ryazanskiy. In 1300 a congress of Russian princes 
was held there, and in tho following year the town was taken by 
tho Moscow prince. It continued, however, to bo the residence 
of the Kyaznfi princes until 1617. In 1366 and 1877 it was 
plundered and burned by Tartars, but in tho two following 
centuries (in 1460, 1513, 1621, and 1564) it w^as strong enough 
to repel them. Earthen walls with towora were erected after 
1301 ; and in tho 17th century a “kreml** still stood on the high 
crag above the Trubej. Kyazah became chief town of the Ryazafl 
lieutenancy in 1778. 

RYBINSK, or Ruibinsk, though but a district town of 
the government of Yaroslavl, with a permanent population 
(1883) of only 18,900, is, as being virtually the port of 
8t Petersburg on the Volga, one of the most important 
towns of the northern part of Central Russia. It lies 54 
miles to the north-west of Yaroslavl, and is connected by 
rail (186 miles) with Bologoye, on the line between St 
Petersburg and Moscov/. It derives its importance from 
its situation on tho Volga, opposite the mouth of the 
Bheksna, — one of those tributaries which, flowing from 
the north-west, have since the dawn of Russian history 
connected the Volga with the regions around Lake 
Ladoga. Russians settled there as early as the 12th 
century, or perhaps earlier ; subsequently it seems to 
have become a mere Ashing station under Moscow, with 
perhaps some shipbuilding. It became a considerable 
centre for traffic when the Vyshnevolotsk, Tikhvinsk, and 
Mariinsk canal systems, connecting St Petersburg witli 
tho Volga, were opened. The cargoes of the larger boats 
from the lower Volga, consisting mainly of corn and flour, 
as also of salt, spirits, potash, and tallow, are here trans- 
ferred to smaller boats capable of accomplishing the 
navigation to 8t Petersburg, and vice verm, Tho amount 
of goods thus transhipped is estimated at 16,000,000 
cwts., worth 32,800,000 roubles. Since tho opening of 
the line to Bologoye, a large pro[>ortion of this merchandise 
is sent to St Petersburg by rail (9,293,000 cwts. in 1880). 
The total number of boats visiting Rybinsk annually is 
estimated at 5000 to 7000, their aggregate cargoes 
amounting to nearly 20,000,000 cwts. (about 40,000,000 
roubles). Upwards of 100,000 labourers (male and female) 
a8.semble at Rybinsk during tho navigution, and the num- 
ber of vessels is so great as to cover the Volga and the 
Shoksna like a bridge. Besides the business of tranship- 
ment, Rybinsk has an active trade in corn, hemp, <kc., from 
tho neighbouring districts. The town is but poorly built, 
and its sanitary condition leaves very much to be desired, 
especially in summer. 

RYCAUT, or Ricaft, Sir Paul (d. 1700), traveller 
and diplomatist, was the tenth son of Sir Peter Ricaut, a 
Royalist who on account of his support of King Charles 
had to pay a composition of .£1500. The son was admitted 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1647, and took 
his B.A. degree in 1650. After travelling in Europe and 
in various parts of Asia and Africa, he in 1661 accom- 
panied as secretary the earl of Winchelsea, ambassador 
extraordinary to Turkey. During a residence there of 
eight yearn he wrote The Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire^ in three books ; containing live Maxiim of the 
Turkish Pohtie^ (heir Religion and Military Discipline 
(1670; 4th ed.,‘ 1686; Fr. transl. by Briot, 1670; and 
another with notes by Bespier, 1677). In 1663 he pub* 
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iishdd at Constantinople The Capitulation^ ArUdee of 
PmoCf d?c.^ concluded between the King of England and the 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. Subsequently he was for 
eleven years consul at Smyrna, and at the command of 
Charles II. wrote Tlte FreeenJb State of the Greek and 
Armenian Churchee^ Anno Chrieti 1678^ which on his 
return to England he presented to the king and published 
in 1679. In 1685 Lord Clarendon, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, made him principal secretary for the provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught. He at the same time received 
from James IL the honour of knighthood, was made a 
member of the privy council of Ireland, and named judge 
of the high court of admiralty, which oflice he retained 
till 1688. From 1690 to 1700 he was employed by King 
William as English resident at the Hanse towns, and 
shortly after his return to England, worn out with age and 
infirmities, he died on the 16th December 1700. 

Bycaut was u fellow of the Royal Society, and wrote an article 
o!i Sable Micre wliicli was published in their Tra/nsactwiifi. In 
iuldition to the works already mentioned he was the author of 
A Continuation of Knolles* Hvsiory of the Turks from 1C2S to 1677 
(1()80), and/m/fc 1670 to 1699 (1700) ; A Translation of Platin a" s 
Lives of the Popes^ with a Continuation from 1471 to the Present 
Time ; The Crilick, from the Spanish of Oradan (1686) ; 

ond the Royal Commentaries of Peru^ from the Spanish of 
Qareilasso (1688). 

HYDE, a municipal borough and watering place of the 
Isle of Wight, is finely situated on a sloping eminence 
above the Solent, 5 miles south by west of Portsmouth, 
and 7 (12 by rail) from West Cowes. It occupies the site 
of a village called La Hye or La Hiche, which was destroyed 
by the French in the reign of Edward IF. About the close 
of the 18th century it was a small fishing hamlet, but 
when the beauty of its site attracted attention it rapidly 
grew into favour as a watering-place. The streets are 
wide, regular, and well* paved, and there are a large number 
of fine villas on the slopes of the hill. It is connected 
by rail wdth the principal other towns in the island, and 
there is also steamboat communication with Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Southsea, Portsea, and Stoke’s Bay. The 
pier, built originally in 1812, but since then greatly ex- 
tended, forms a delightful promenade half a mile in length. 
The principal buildings are All Saints clmrch, erected in 
1870 from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, and other 
churches, the market-house and town hall, the Iloyal Vic- 
toria Yacht club-house, the theatre, and the Royal Isle of 
Wight Infirmary. The town was incorporated in 1868, 
and is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors. The jiopulation of the municipal borough (area 
792 acres) in 1871 was 11,260 and in 1881 itw^as 11,461. 

HYE. As in the case of otlier cereals, it is doubtful if 
rye (Secale cermle) exists at the present time in a truly 
wild state. The best evidence on this point goes to 
show^ that the plant is a native of the regions between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. It is also recorded from 
Afghanistan and Turkestan ; but botanists are very chary 
about admitting the validity of the evidence hitherto 
adduced. Aitchison, the latest investigator of the flora of 
.\fghanistan, mentions it as growing in wheat- fields, where 
it is considered as a weed, not being intentionally sown. In 
some fields ‘‘it almost emdi cates the wheat crop.” But 
this merely shows that the conditions are more favourable 
to the growth of rye than to that of wheat. In spite of 
the uncertainty as to the precise origin of the cultivated 
plant, its cultivation does not appear to have been practised 
at a very early date, relatively speaking. Alphonse de 
Candolle, who has collected the evidence on this point, 
draws attention to the fact that no traces of this cereal 
have hitherto been found in Egyptian monuments or in 
the earlier Swiss dwellings, though seeds have been found 
in association with weapons of the Bronze period at 
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Olmii^ The absence of any special name for it in the 
Semitic, ^inese, and Sanskrit languages is also adduced 
as an indication of its comparatively recent culture. On 
the other hand, the general occurrence of the name in the 
more modern languages of northern Europe, under various 
modifications, points to the cultivation of the plant then, 
as now, in those regions. The origin of the Latin name 
secale^ which exists in a modified form among the Buisques 
and Bretons, is not explained. The circumstances that the 
cultivation of rye is relatively not of great antiquity and 
that it is confined to a relatively restricted area must l>e 
taken into account, in connexion with the fact that the 
variations of this cereal are much fewer than are noted in 
the case of other plants of like character. 

The fact stated by Muller that the anthers and stigmas 
of the flowers come to maturity at the same time would 
tend to “ close fertilization ’’ and a consequent constancy of 
“ characters ” in the offspring, and, as a matter of fact, 
the varieties of this grass are not numerous. Hye is a 
tall-growing annual grass, with fibrous roots, flat, narrow, 
ribbon-like bluish-green leaves, and erect or decurved 
cylindrical slender spikes like those of barley. The spike- 
lets contain two or three flowers, of which the uppermost 
is usually imperfect. The outer glumes are acute glabrous, 
the flowering glumes lance-shaped, with a comb-like keel 
at the back, and the outer or lower one prolonged at the 
apex into a very long bristly awn. Within these are three 
stamens surrounding a compressed ovary, with two feathery 
stigmas. When ripe, the grain is of an elongated oval 
form, with a few hairs at the summit. 

In the southern parts of Great Britain rye is chiefly or 
solely cultivated as a forage-plant for cattle and horses, 
being usually sown in autumn for spring use, after the 
crop of roots, turnips, il’c., is exhausted, and before the 
clover and lucerne are ready. For forage purjjoses it is 
best to cut early, before the leaves and haulms have been 
exhausted of their supplies to benefit the grain. In the 
northern parts of Europe, and more especially in Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, and parts of northern Germany, rye is the 
principal cereal ; and in nutritive value, as measured by tlio 
amount of gluten it contains, it stands next to wheat, a 
fact which furnishes the explanation of its culture in 
northern latitudes ill-suited for the growth of wheat. Rye- 
bread or black-bread is in general use in northern Euro[>e, 
but finds little favour with those unaccustomed to its use, 
owing to its sour taste, the sugar it contains ra[U(lly 
passing into the acetous fermentation. 

When the ovaries of the i)lant become affected with a 
peculiar fungus (Cordyceps), they become blackened and 
distorted, constituting Ehoot (fpv,). 

HYE, a municipal town and seaport at the eastern 
extremity of the county of Sussex, 63 miles south-south 
east of London, is built upon a rocky eminence which two 
or three centuries ago was washed on all sides by the 
influx of the tide, but now, in consequence of the gradual 
recession of the sea, lies two miles inland. It is sur- 
rounded by rich marsh land through which flows the river 
Hother, uniting at the south-east foot of the rock witli 
two rivulets to form a small serpentine e.stuary. Rye 
harbour, the mouth of which is connected with the town 
by means of a branch line of railway. In bygone years, 
when the adjacent marshes were flooded with tidal water, 
the efflux was so powerful as to effectually maintain safe 
and free entrance into Rye harbour ; and in the reign of 
Charles IL a frigate of 50 guns could enter and ride at 
anchor. Now the harbour suffers seriously from the 
shifting sand and shingle, and considerable sums of money 
have been expended by the harbour commissioners with 
the view of overcoming these impediments, with but 
partial success. The trade is chiefly in coaL timber. 
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and bark^ and shipbuilding is carried on as well as fish- 
ing. There is a large market every alternate Wednesday, 
and considerable business in cattle, sheep, corn, wool, and 
hops is transacted. Rye is a quaint, compactly-built town 
perched upon the rock to which for centuries it was 
restricted, but in the course of the last half-century it has 
gradually extended itself over the northern slopes beyond 
the town wall. It is excellently drained, abundantly 
supplied with clear spring water, and very healthy. 
The church, said to be the largest parish church in Eng- 
land, is of very mixed architecture, chiefly Transitional, 
Norman, and Early English ; the nave and high chancel 
were judiciously restored in 1882, according to designs by 
the late Mr G. E. Street. Of the old fortifications there 
still remain portions of the town wall, much hidden by 
newer buildings, a strong quadrangular tower built by 
William of Ypres, earl of Kent, and lord warden in the time 
of Stephen, and now forming part of the police station, 
and a handsome gate with a round tower on each side, 
known as the Bandgato, at the entrance into Rye from the 
London road. Rye ceased in 1885 to bo a parliamentary 
borough, but gives its name to the eastern division of the 
county. The population in 1881 was 4224. 

Of tho early liistory of Ryo little iH known. In the meuneval 
Freiicli chronicles it is iilwayu nieutioiied as I^a Hie.*’ Having 
been confornhl unon thcahhey of Fthiarnp by Edward fclie Confessor, 
it was taken back b;^ l^ing Henry 111. into his own hands, ‘M'or 
the bettor dofenco of his realm,** end received from that sovereign 
the full rights and privileges of a Cimpio Port under the title of 
** Ancient Town.** in coiiNe(|Uonce of the fretpiont incursions of 
the French, by whom it was sacked and burnt three times in the 
I4th century, it was fortified by order of Edward III. on the land- 
ward side, the steep jirecipitous sides of the rock affording ample 
protection towards the sea. In udditiou to the naval servic^es 
rendered by Rye as a CiTi(|ue Port under the PhvnUigenot and 
Tudor sovereigns, it was a priucipal port of oommunicatiou with 
Franco in times of rK'.aco, — for which reason successive bands of 
iluguenots lied thiluer between 1502 and 1685, many of whom 
settled at Rye and hi»ve left representatives now living. 

RYEZHITZA, a town of European RuHsia at the head 
of a district in tho Vitebsk government, in 56“ 30' N. lat. 
and 27“ 21' 15. long,, 198 miles north-west from Vitebsk 
on tho railway between St Petersburg and Warsaw, near 
the Ryezhitza, wliich falls into Lake Imban. Its popu- 
lation increased from 7306 (2902 Jews) in 1867 to 
about 9000 in 1881 ; but its importance is mainly histori- 
cal. The cathedral is a modern building (1846). 

Ryezhitza, or, as it is called in the Livonian chrouh-les, Koziten, 
was founded in 12S5 by Wilhelm von Harhurg to keep in subjec- 
tion the Litliuaniuns and Letts. The castle was continually the 
objector hostile iittHcks. In 1659 the Livonian ortler, oxhaiisteil 
by the war witli Russia, gave it in f>awii to Poland, and, though 
it was captured by the Russians in 1667 and 1577, and had its 
fortifications dismantled by the Swedes during the war of 1656- 
1660, it conthnuMl Folish till 1772, when White Russia was united 
with the Russian iMiijuro. In early times Kye/hitza was a largo 
and beautil'ul town. 

RYLANl), WuxiAM Wynne (1738^1783), engraver, 
was born in London in July 1738, the son of an engraver 
and copper |)late printer. He studied under Ilavenet, and 
in Paris under Boucher and J. P. le Bas. After spending 
five years on the Continent he returned to England, and 
having engraved |)ortraits of George III. and Lord Bute 
after Ramsay (a commission declined by Strange), and a 
portrait of Queen Charlotte and the Princess Royal after 
Francis Cotes, II, A., he was ajipointed engraver to the 
king. In 1766 he liecamo a member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and he exhibited with them and in the 
Royal Academy. In his later life Ryland abandoned line- 
engraving, and introduced “ clialk-engraving,” in which 
the lino is composed of sti|)pled dots, a method by means 
of wliich ho attained groat excellence, and in which he 
transcribed Mortimer's King John Signing Magna Charta, 
and copied the drawings of the old masters axid the works 


of Angelica Kanfiman. He traded largely in prints, but 
in consequence of his extravagant habits his afiairs became 
involved ; he was convicted of forging bills upon the East 
India Company, and, after attempting to commit suicide, 
was execut^ at Tyburn on the 29th of August 1783, A 
short memoir of Ryland was published the year after his 
death. 

RYMER, Thomas (1641-1713), historiographer royal, 
was the younger son of Ralph Rymer, lord of the manor 
of Brafferton in Yorkshire, described by Clarendon as 
“ possessed of a good estate ** and executed for his share in 
the “ Presbyterian rising'' of 1663. Thomas was probably 
born at Yafforth Hall early in 1641, and was educated at 
a private school kept by Thomas Smelt, a noted Royalist, 
with whom Rymer was “ a great favourite," and “ well 
known for his great critical skill in human learning, 
especially in poetry and history."^ 

He was admitted as 'pensionarvm minor at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, on April 29, 1658, but left 
the university without taking a degree. On May 2, 1666, 
he became a meml>er of Gray's Inn, and was called to the 
bar on June 16, 1673. His first appearance in print was 
as translator of Cictrv>8 Prime (1668), from the Latin 
treatise (1608) drawn up for Prince Henry. He also 
translated Ra[)in*H Rejlectiona on Aristotle? s Treatise of 
Poesie (1674), and followed the principles there set forth 
in a tragedy in verse, licensed September 13, 1677, called 
Edfjar^ or ike EngUsh Motuirch^ which was not, however, 
very successful. The printed editions of 1678, 1691, and 
1693 belong to the same issue, with new title-pages, 
liymer's views on the drama were again given to the 
world in the shape of a printed letter to Fleetwood Shep- 
heard, the friend of I^rior, under the title of The TragedieM 
of the Last Age (lomidered (1678). To OviAla EpiMles 
TramlaUdhy Several llancU (1680), with preface by Dry- 
den, “Penelope to Ulysses" was contributed by Rymer, 
who was also one of the “hands** who Englished tho 
Plutarch of 1683-86. The life of Nicias fell to his share. 
Ho furnished a preface to Whiteloeke*8 Menmrkih of Eng- 
lish A ffairs (1682), and wrote in 1681 A Qemral DrauglU 
I and ProHjwct of the Goverimient of Europe^ reprinted in 
1689 and 1714 as Of the Antiquity^ Power^ and Decay of 
Parlmments^ where, ignorant of his future dignity, tho 
critic had tho misfortune to observe, “You are not to 
expect truth from an historiograidier royal.’* He con- 
tributed three pieces to the collection of Poems to the 
Memory of Edmund Waller (1688), afterwards reprinted 
in I)ryden*8 Miscellany Poems, and is said to have written 
tho Latin inscription on Waller’s monument in Beaconsfield 
churchyard. He produced a congratulatory poem upon the 
arrival of Queen Mary in 1689, His next piece of author 
ship was to translate the sixth elegy of the third book 
of Ovid*8 Tristia for Dryden’s Miscellany Poems (1692, 
p. 148). On the death of Thomas Shadwell in 1692 
I Rymer received the appointment of historiographer royal, 

I at a yearly salary of X200. Immediately afterwards 
! appeared his Short View of Tragedy (1693), criticizing 
I Shakespeare and Ben Jonaon, which produced Th^ Impartial 
(1693) of Dennis, the epigram of Dryden/-* and the 
judgment of Macaulay that Rymer was “the worst critic 
that ever lived.’* Within eight months of his official 
appointment Rymer was directed (August 26, 1693) to carry 

* See Hickee, Memoirs of John KettlmoeH^ 1718, pp. 10-14. 

“ “The corruption of a poet in tho generation of a critic** {Detl 
of the Third Miseeliany, in Works^ 1821, xii. p. 49), which is much 
i more pointed than Beaconolield’a xt^ference to criti«i8 as “ men who 
have failed in literature and art** {Lothair, cimp. xxxv.) or Balzac’a 
i sly hit at M^ririiee.in similar terms. Tho poet’s remarks on the 
i Tragedies of the Last Age have been reprinted in Ida Worka^ 1821, xv, 

I pp, 888-96, and in Johnson’s Life of Pryden, See also Drydon*s 
I WirrKS^ i. 877, Vi. 251, xi. 60, xiiU 20. 
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out that great national undertaking with which his name 
will always be honourably connect, and of which there 
is reason to believe that Lords Somers and Halifax were 
the original promoters. The Codex Juris Gentium Diplo- 
maticm of Leibnitz was taken by the editor as the model 
of the Foedera, The plan was to publish all records of 
alliances and other transactions in which England was 
concerned with foreign powers from 1101 to the time of 
publication, limiting the collection to original documents 
in the royal archives and the great national libraries. 
Unfortunately, this was not uniformly carried out, and 
the work contains some extracts from printed chronicles. 
From 1694 he corresponded with Leibnitz, by whom he 
was greatly influenced with respect to the plan and forma- 
tion of the Foedera. While collecting materials, Rymer 
unwisely engraved a spurious charter of King Malcolm, 
acknowledging that Scotland was held in homage from 
Edward the Confessor. When this came to be known, 
the Scottish antiquaries were extremely indignant. G. 
Redpath published a MS. on the independence of the 
Scottish crown, by Sir T. Craig, entitled Scotlands Sover- 
eignty Asserted (1695), and the subject was referred to by 
Bishop Nicolson in his Scottish Historical Library (1702). 
This led Itymer to address three Letters to the Bishop of 
Carlisle (1702), explaining his action, and discussing other 
antiquarian matters. The first and second letters are 
usually found together ; the third is extremely rare. Rymer 
had now been for some years working with great industry, 
but was constantly obliged to petition the crown for money 
to carry on the undertaking. Up to August 1698 he 
had expended £1253, and had only received £500 on 
account. 

At last, on November 20, 1704, was issued the first 
folio volume of the Faderay Conventiones^ Litterm et cvjuscun- 
que generis Acta Puhlica inter reges Angliee et alios quosvis 
imperatores^ reges, dec., ah a.d. 1101 ad fwstra usque 
tempora fuihita aut tractata. The publication proceeded 
with great rapidity, and fifteen volumes were brought out 
by Kymer in nine years. Two hundred and fifty copies 
were printed ; but, as nearly all of them were presented to 
persons of distinction, the work soon became so scarce 
that it was priced by booksellers at one hundred guineas. 
A hundred and twenty sheets of the fifteenth volume and 
the copy for the remainder were burnt at a fire at William 
Bowyer’s, the printer, on January 30, 17 12-’- 1 3. Rymer 
died shortly after the ai>pearance of this volume, but ho 
had prepared materials for carrying the work down to the 
end of the reign of James I. These wore placed in the 
hands of Robert Sanderson, his assistant. For the greater 
])art of his life Rymer derived his chief subsistence from 
a mortgage assigned to him by his father. His miscel- 
laneous literary work could not have been very profitable. 
At one time he was reduced to offer his MSS. for a new 
edition for sale to the earl of Oxford. About 1703 his 
affairs became more settled, and he afterwards regularly 
received his salary as historiographer, besides an addi- 
tional £200 a year as editor of the Foedera. Twenty- 
five copies of each volume were also allotted to him. He 
died at Arundel Street, Strand, December 14, 1713, and 
was buried in the church of St Clement Danes. His will 
was dated July 10, 1713. Tonson issued an edition of 
Rochester’s Works (1714), with a short preface by the 
late historiographer. Another posthumous publication 
was in a miscellaneous collection called Curious Amuse- 
ments, by M. B. (1714), which included “some transla- 
tions from Greek, Latin, and Italian poets, by T. 
Rymer.” Some of his poetical pieces were also inserted 
in J. Nichols’s Select Collection (1780-86, 8 vols.). 

Two more volumes of the Fxdera were issued by Sanderson in 
1716 and 1717, and the last three volumes (xviii., xix., and xx.) by 
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the same editor, but upon a slightly different plan, in 1726-86. 
The latter volumes wore published by Tonson, all the former by 
Churchill. Under Rymer it was carried down to 1686, and con- 
tinued by Sanderson to 1654. The rarity and importunce of the 
work induced Tonson to obtain a licence for a second edition, and 
George Holmes, deputy keej>er of the Tower records, was appointeil 
editor. The new edition appeared between 1727 and 1785. Tlie 
last three volumes are the 8anIt^ in both issues. There are some 
corrections, enumerated in a volume, The Kmendations in the new 
editimi of Mr Hymera Fatdera, printed by Tonson in 1780, but in 
other resjiects the second is inferior to the lirst edition. A third 
edition, embodying Holmes's collation, was counnoncod at The Hiigue 
in 1787 and finished in 1746. It is in smaller type than the others, 
and is compressed within ten folio volumes. The arrangement is 
either more convenient ; there is some additional matter ; llie index 
is Vietter ; and on the whole it is to be preferred to either of the 
previous editions. When the volumes of the Fwdera np|M>aiv<l 
they were analysed by Leclerc and Kapin in the BiblwthJique 
Choiaie and Bibliothhque Ancienne et Moilerm;. Hnpin’s articles 
were collected together, and appended, under the title of Abregi 
hiatoi*ique des actea mibliquea de V Angletcrre^ to the Hague edition. 
A translation, called Acta Itegia^ was |>uhli.shed by Stephen 
Whatley, 1726-7, 4 vols. 8vo, reprinted i»oth in 8vo and folio, 
the latter edition containing an analysis of the eancelleil sheets, 
relating to the journals of the lirst Parliament of Charles 1., of tlio 
18th volume of the Fiedera. 

Ill 1808 the Record Commissioners appoinbxl Dr Adam Clarke to 
t>re[)are a now and improved eilitioii of tlic Fadcra. Six paits, 
largo folio, edited by Clarke, Caley, ami Holbrooke, were ]>ub- 
ILshod between 1816 and 1830. Considerable additions were made, 
but the editing was performed in so unsatisfactory a manner that 
the publication was susjtended in the middle of printing a .seventh 
j>art. The latter ])ortion, bringing the work down to 1383, was 
ultimately issued in 1869. 

The wide learning and untiring labours of llymer have received 
the warmest praise from historians. Sir T. D. Haniy stylos the 
Foedera “a work of which this nation lias every reason to be proud, 
for with all its blemishes — and wliat work is fiiiiltless ? — it has 
no rival in its class'* {Syllabus, vol. ii., xxxvi.), and Mr J. H. 
Mullinger calls it “ a collection of the highest value and authority ” 
(Gardiner and Mullingor’s Introduction to JCngiiah Jiustonj, p. 224). 

The best arcount of Hymev Is to be found in tlu* profuces to Sir T. It. Ilttrily‘s 
Bytlabu*. IKOU-HO, 3 vols. Bvn. Tlteve is un unpublislu'd lifn by 1>«‘S Matseuvix 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. No. 4‘WH), and a f<^w inemovandti in lilHliop Kt-nnet’s 
oollcctlona (Luimd. MS. No. 9K7). In CHulfloUfa Portraits, «ke., ISie, 1. AO, may 
b« seen an engraving of llyiner, with u description of a satirical print, itytner's 
two critical works un the drama 10*0 discuKsi'd by Sir T. N. Talfourd in the 
Hetrospectivfi Reviow. 1820, vol, 1. p. 1 If). 

Sir T. D. Hardy's Byllabus gives In English a coiidcnsod notice of each Instru- 
tnent In tlic several (ulitionsof tl»e Foedera, arranged In chronological or«ier. Tlie 
third volume contains u complete index of nanies and ]dacL’S, with u ca'aloguc of 
the volumes of transcripts collected for tin* Hecoi'd edit ion of the Foedera. In 
1869 tlie Record Office printed, for prlvaU*. distribution, Appendices A to K “ ton 
report on the Foedera intended to have been sul)mitted by C. I’urton Cooper to the 
Late (Wiinissloners of Public Records," 3 vols. 8vo (Including uccroiints of M.SS. 
in foreign archives relating to Great Biitiiln, with fucsinilles). In tlie British 
MuMcum Is preserved (Add. MS. 24,6t>U) a folio volume of reports and pupei’s 
relating to the Reci»rd edition. Kymer left extensive miiterials for a new edition 
of the Foedera, bound In A9 vols. folio, and embracing the period from lllfi to 
1698. This was the collection offered to the earl of Oxford. It was purchased 
by the Treasury for £2lli and Is now In the Itritish MiiKcum (Add, M.S.S. Nus. 
4573 to 4030, and 18,911). A catalogue and Index nniy be consulted in the 17th 
voltime of Tonson’s edUlon of the AWera. Thej Putiilc Kectird Office ixmsesses 
a MS. volume, complied by Robert Lemon about IHOO, rnntnining instruments 
in the Patent Hells omitted by Hyiucr. In the same ])lace may he seen a volume 
of reports, orders, Ac., on the Foedera, 1808-11. (H, It. T.) 

RZHEFF, Rshkkf, Rjev, or Rziioff, a town of European 
Russia at the head of a district in the Tver government, 
in 56* 16' N. lat. and 34* 21' H long., 89 miles south- 
west of Tver, occupies the bluffs on both banks of the 
Volga (here 350 feet wide) near the confluence of the river 
Bazuza. It is the terminus of a branch line from the St 
Petersburg and Moscow Railway, has a population of 
18,569 (1880; 19,660 in 1866), carries on a variety of 
manufactures — hornp-spinning, malting, brewing, shij)- 
building, <fec. — and is the centre of a great transit trade 
between the provinces of the lower Volga, Orel, Kaluga, 
and Smolensk, and the i)orts of St Petersburg and Riga. 

Uzbetf was already in existence in tlie 12th century, when it 
belonged to the principality of Smolensk and stood on tljehigliway 
between Novgorod and Kieff. Under the rulers cd' Novgorod it 
become from 1225 a suhordiimto princifiality, and in the ]6tli 
century the two i>ortion8 of the town were Indd by two independent 
princes, whose names are still preserved in the desi^rnations Knyoz 
Fedorovskii and Knyaz Diinitricvskii, given re.speetively to the 
left and the right bank of the Volga. In 1368 Ilzlictf was ca]>turfnl 
by Vladimir Andreevitch, and in 1876 it stood a three wrecks* siege 
and bad its suburb burned by the same j>rincc. It was made a 
district town in 1776. 
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S represents the hard open (or fricative) sound produced 
by bringing the blade of the tongue close to the 
front palate, immediately behind the gums, or rather, this 
is the normal position for 8, as slight varieties can be 
produced by bringing the tongue farther Imck. By the 
“ blade ” is meant the iK)inted end of the tongue, not the 
mere point, which at tlie same part of the palate produces 
11 . This position differs little from that for TH, into 
which 8 passes in a lisping pronunciation ; a larger part 
of the surface of the tongue is brought near to the palate 
for TH than for S. The symlx)l which represents the soft 
open sound corres[»onding to 8 is Z, though in practice 8 
often stands for both. 

The history of our symbol 8 is easy up to a certain 
point. It is the rounded form of ^ > rounded at a very 
early period for convenience of writing, for the change 
is apparent in the old Italian alphabet of Ca^re, and still 
more on the recently discovered vase of Formello; and 
even in the 8cril>hling of the Greeks at Abu 8iinbel — the 
oldest, or nearly the oldest, bit of Greek e]>igraphy — per- 
fectly rounded foi'ins stand side by side with the angular 
ones. The conirnon Greek form 2 ) was obtained by adding 
a fourth stroke, and gradually making the top and bottom 
ones horizontal. AVhen, however, we wish to identify the 
Greek symbol of three strokes with its PhcBiiician counter- 
part, the difficulty begins. The Phamicians had four 
symbols for sibilants, known in Hebrew as Zayiii, 8amckh, 
8ade, and 8hin ; the last of these at a very early date 
represented two sounds, the English #//, and another sound 
winch resembled that of 8am ekh and ultimately became, 
indistinguishable from it, both being jironounced as the 
hlnglish s. The Greeks did not want all these symbols, 
consequently in different parts of Greece one or other— 
not the same — I’hcnnician symViol fell into disuse. One 
of those, M or y, called San, tliough lost in Ionic, appears 
in old Doric inscriptions, as those of Thera, Melos, and 
Crete, Argos, Corinth, and Corcyra; but the later Doric 
form is the usual Sigma ; probably San was too like the 
nasal M, There is no doubt that in form Zeta represents 
Zayin, and tliat Xi represents Samekh. Moreover, Zeta 
and Zayin stand seventh in the Greek ami Phienician 
alphabets respectively, and Xi and Samekh each fifteenth. 
Again, the form of San with three strokes corresponds 
fairly with Sude, and Sigma is moderately like Shin ; but 
here the evidence of position comes in again to strengtlien 
a somewhat weak case, for in the old Italian aljihabcts 
San has tlie place of Sude, the simpler form occurring in 
the Ca*re nl])]iabet, the fuller in that of the Formello vase ; 
in both Sigma (rounded in form) has the place of Shin. 
These identifications would be certain if the names cor- 
responded as well as the forma ; but they clearly do not : 
Zeta and Sade (not Zayin) seem to hold together in sound, 
and Sigma (as has often been suggested) looks like a “ popu- 
lar etymology ” for Samekh. But the objection from 
difference of names is not fatal. All names which are 
thought of habitually in rows or seta tend to be inodiOed 
under tlie influence of analogy ; and analogy has certainly 
been at work hero, for Xi, which is a jiurely Greek name, 
is, like I^si, and like Chi and Phi, duo to the older Pi. 
Similarly Eta and Tlieta have probably made Zeta ; but 
it must bo allowed that the metamorphosis of Sade is 
more intelligible (as a matter of sound-change) than that 
of Zayin Probably we must have recourse to a different 
principle to explain at least some jwt of our difficulty. 
Wo may suppose that in some part of Greece the sounds 


denoted originally by @ade and Zayin became indis- 
tinguishable ; there would then exist for a time one sound 
but two names. It would be a matter of little moment 
which name should survive; thus Sade (or Zeta) might 
supersede Zayin, or one name might survive in one 
district — as San in the Doric, but Sigma in the rest of 
Greece. This suggestion is made by Dr Taylor (T/te 
Alphabet, ii. 100). The history of the sounds, as well as 
of the forms, of the Greek sibilants is difficult. Probably 
Sigma w^as generally hard — our 8 in 8 i(/n. But Zeta diil 
not originally denote the corresponding z : rather it was, 
dz; some say dj\ as in “John,” but this is not likely. Xi 
was probably a strong sibilant with a weak guttural, as X 
was in Latin. If the sound z existed in Greek, as is prob- 
able, it was denoted by Sigma. In Italy, also, we must 
infer that the soft sibilant was heard too little to need a 
s|)ecial symbol, because z, which exists in the old alphabets 
of Ciere and Formello, was lost early enough to leave a 
place for the newly-made Italian symbol G. When Z was 
restored, it was placed at the end of the alphabet and doubt- 
less with the value of Greek Z in the Greek words in which 
alone it was used. One Latin s — probably z — became the 
trilled r between two vowels,- -€.<7., in “Papirius” for 
“Papisius,” “arboris” for “arbosis.” 

In English the symbol s alone existed till z was intro- 
duced from France with words of French origin, as “zeal,” 
“ zone.” An attempt was made to employ it at the end of 
|)liiral nouns, where the sound is regularly heard except 
when the last sound of the noun is hard, c.^., “ bedz ” 
(l>eds), but “ hops ” ; but this was not maintained, nor 
even consistently done, for the symbol was used even when 
the sound must have been s. We regularly write s for 
both sounds,— in “lose” and “loose,” “curs” and 
“curse,” “hers” and “hearse.” Wlien there is a distinc- 
tion in spelling the « commonly has the value of 2:, — 

“ vies ” and “ vice,” “ pays ” and “ pace,” “ his ” and “ hiss.” 
S has the sound of gh in “ sure,” “ sugar,” and some other 
words ; this is due to the palatal sound heard before the u. 
Sk^ in spite of its spelling, is a single sound, the position 
of which differs from that for 8 only in a slight retraction 
of the point of the tongue ; it is commonly found in 
English words wliich originally had — c.r/., “shall,” O.E. 
greal ; “ shabby,” a doublet of “ scabby ” ; “ fish,” O.E. JUk, 
The sound is the same as that of French ch in “ chateau,” 
“chef,” “ Bucher,” where it is due to assibilation of original i 

SAADI. Bee Sa'dI. 

SAADI A, or Saadi as (Heb. Sdadyah, Arab. 
was the most accomijlished, learned, and noble gaon (head 
of the academy) of Sura (see Rab). Mar Rab Se‘adyah 
b. Yoseph*^ was born in the FayyClm, ITjipcr Egyjit, in 892 
and died at Sura in 942 . Of his teachers only the Jew 
Abu Kethlr is jjositively known by name,® but he must 
have had at least throe more teachers of considerable 
learning, one a Karaite,^ one a Mohammedan, and one a 
Christian, as his acquaintance with the literature of these 
four religious bodies testifies. His pre-eminence over his 

^ He 8ign« himself ^**^0 acrostically in lu» Azharoth {Kobea^ pp. 
52. 53 ; see note 4 on next page). 

Mas'udi, a contemporary, calls the father Ya’akoh ; but see Ftirst, 
LiternturbUitt d. Orimts^ vi. col. 140. 

** Mas'udI (De Sacy, Chrest. Ar.^ 2d ed., i. 850, 351). 

* The late learned and ingenious Rabbi S. L. Raimport rolleil here, 
as in many other x)lacej>, the stone of Sisyjihus (“Toledoth Rabbenu 
Se'adyah Oaoii,’’ in Bikkure Vienna, 1828, note 31). Per- 

haps, after all, the Karaites may be right in awiertiug that Salmon b 
Ycruhem was Rab i4e*adyah*8 teacher. 
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contemporaries is indicated in the fact that he was the 
only gaon who bad, not been educated and then advanced 
by degrees in the a^emy, to the highest dignity of which 
he was called from a far-off country, but best appears 
in the excellence of his many works, which extend over 
most branches of learning known in his time. And his 
iearning was exceeded by his manifold virtues. His love 
of truth and justice was made more conspicuous by the 
darkness of the corruption amid which he lived. When 
the rSsh galutha (“prince of the captivity,” the highest 
dignitary of the Jews in Babylonia, and to some extent of 
those of the whole world) attempted to wrest judgment in 
a certain case, and first asked, then requested, and finally 
demanded the signature ^ of the gaon of Sura in a threaten- 
ing manner, Se*adyah refused it, fearless of consequences. 
David b. Zakkai, the resh galutha, deposed him and 
chose another gaon in his stead. A reconciliation took 
place some years afterwards, and Se*adyah was reinstated 
in his old dignity. And, although his health had been 
fatally undermined by the behaviour of the resh galutha 
and his son, Se'adyah, when his former opponent died, 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to have this very son 
of his once mortal enemy placed on the throne of his 
fathers. But the new prince of the captivity enjoyed his 
dignity for little more than half a year. He left behind 
him a boy, twelve years of age, whom Be*adyah took into 
his own house and treated in every respect as his own 
child. This learning and these virtues endeared Se'adyah 
not merely to his contemporaries but also to the best 
men of succeeding ages. Behayye b. Yosepli (the author 
of the Ilohoth Hallehahoth\ llashi, Se'adyah (the author 
of the commentary on Daniel in the Rabbinic Bible), David 
Kiinhi, Behayye b. Asher (the author of Kad Hakkeniah)^ 
all appeal to him as an authority not to be questioned. 

Ibn ‘Ezra defers more to him than to any other 
authority. To this day J ewish and Christian scholars alike 
express for him the highest admiration. 

The numoroas works which are ascribed to him may be con- 
veniently divided into four classes. 

1, Qeimhie and still extant JVorks. — (1) Arabic translations of, 
and ill part commentaries “ on, books of the Bible ; («) the Peiita- 
toindi (printed in Hebrew characters, Constantinople, 1546, fol., 
and in Arabic characters in the Paris and London polyglotts) ; {h) 
Isaiah (printed in Arabic characters from Hebrew letters of the 
Bodleian MS. Uri 156,* by Paulus, Jena, 1790*91, 8vo) ; (c) P.salnis 
( Kwahl, Ueber die arahisch gesehriebenon Werke jUd-ischcr Sprach- 
geXehrten, Stuttgart, 1844, 8vo) ; (d) Proverbs (liodleiaii MS. Uri 
1.5) ; (fl) Job (Un 45) ; (/) Canticles (Morx, Die SaadjaniscJte Ucher- 
sctzimg dcAt Hohen Liedes ins Arabische, Heidelberg, 1882, 8vo). 
(2) Hebrew Lexicography : Seventy (90 or 91) AVaf Xeybpetfa to be 
found in the Bible, jmblished from the Bodh MS. Hunt, 57J5, by 
Dukes {Z. K. M.j v. 6) and by Benjacob {Debarim Attikim, i., 
Loipsic, 1844). (3) Talmudic Literaturo : {a) Docisions (incorpo- 
rated in Venice, 1608, fol. ; and in the book of Jles^msa, 

*S!Ii4i'are Seiiek, Salonica, 1792, 4 to) ; (5) On the laws of inheritance 
(Bodl. MS. Hunt. 630). (4) Liturgy, both in prose and poetry : 

(a) Siddur (Bodleian MS. Uri 261);* (5) Arabischer Midrasch (!) 

' To make the legal decisions of the resh giilntha more re.spected, 
live signatures of the gconim of Sura and Pumbaditha were desirable. 
A specimen of a legal decision by David b. Zakkai signed on the 
authority of Rab Se'adyah Gaon is to be found in Fraukel-Gratz, 
uMonatsschrift, xxxi, pp. 167-170. 

* If we may argue from the known to the unknown, Seadyah^s 
translations, whether they were called tc^fsir or shark, contained 
more than a mere translation. From Ibn ‘Ezra’s prefac^e to his com- 
ineiitary on the Pentateuch and from the Arabic comm, on the Psalms 
published in excerpt by Ewald wo see that Rab Se'adyah was in the 
habit of explaining in addition to translating. Compare also Munk, 
‘‘Notice sur Saadia,” in Cahen, La Bible (Isai'e), Paris, 1838, 8vo, p. 
77, note 1. 

* In the copyist’s subscription to this MS. the actual reading is not 

(Rapoport), but ; this should he as Munk 

prints it (“Notice,” p. 108). Tlie Bodleian MSS. are referred to in 
this article from personal inspection, 

* The original codex on brownish paper, in square characters of 
Babylonian handwriting (14th cent.), is defective at beginning and 
«nd. Tlie supplement at the beginning, containing also later matter, 
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zu dm Zehn Oebotm, in Hebrew letters (MS. Jellinok of Vienna^ 
with Hebrew and German translation by w. Eisenstiidter, Vienna, 
1868, 8vo). (5) Relimous Philosophy: (a) Commentary on the 

Sepker Yefirah, MS. iTri 870 {Opp, Add., 4to, 89), contains the ear- 
lier part of a Heb. trans. in a modern hand ; (b) Kitdb aUAmdndt 
wa'Urtiqdddt. (Landauer, Leyden, 1880, 8vo), translated into Hebrew 
by Yehudah Ibn Tibbon {editio jyrinceps, Coiiataiitinople, 1562, 4to), 
and by R. Berekhyah Hannakdan, author of the Afiskele Shtidlim 
(nriiited only in part ; see Dukes, Beitrdge, pp. 20, 22) ; nine 
chapters have been tran.slated into German (Fiirst, Diipsic, 1845, 
l2nio), and imrta into English ( Z’tco Treaiises, by P. Allix, London, 
V07, 8vo). 

ML Works now lost, hut the existence of which is UMified la hg 
eorUemporary and IcUer authors. — {\) An Arabic translation of, and 
in part commentary on, most, if not all. the other books of the 
Bible.® (2) Lexical Treatises: Book of Interpretations {Hepher 
Ditkronim, or Collection {lageron).* (3) Gramuiatieal Treatises : {a) 
Elegancy of the Hebrew Tongue — (a) Treatise on the Changes, (/S) 
Treatise on the Combinations, (7) Treatise 011 Dugesh and Itaphek, 
(d) Treatise on the Letters y, H, H, ^ ; (5) Treatise on Punctuation ** ; 
(c) Treatise on Right Roading‘*; — it is not inipo.ssible that the first 
four constituted one work and the last two aiiolhei* work. (4) 
Talmudic Literature : («) Translation of the Mishuah^^ ; {b) Meth- 
odolo^ of the (Babylonian) Talmud ; (c) Treatise on Bills ; (d) 
Treatise on Deposits^*; (c) Treatise on Oaths 1*; (/) Treatise on 
Prohibited Degrt'cs^®; (^) Treatise on Impura ct Pura, including 
I Uilekhotk Niddah ; — it is very possible that those marked c to 
[ / constituted one hook, just as the treatise marked g constituted one 
I book. (5) Calendaric Literature : Sepker Ila ibbur (Treatise on 
! Intercalation).*^ (6) Apologetics : Treatise on In vestigalioiKS.** (7) 
I Polemics : (n) against Karaistn — (a) ‘Anan,*‘’(/SI) Ibn Sakkawiyyah,*® 
1 (7) Ibn Zitta (or Ziitta)**; (b) against the Rabbanitc Hivvi al- 
j Balkhi*^ ; (c) against the Karaite Ben Asher (the completer of the 
• Massoreth ; seeL.-B. d. Or., x. 684). (8) The nature of the Sepker 

I ffaggalui cited by Rabad II. and Ab. b. Iliyya in his Sepker Ha'ibbur 
I is not clear. 

! III. Works ascribed to Se'adyah the authorship of which is not 
I suffi,eicntly jrroven. — (1) The commentary on Canticles edited by 
; Yishak Ibn 'Akrish (CJonstantinojJo, 1577, 4to), ami that published 
■ by*L. Margaliyyoth at Frankfort-on -Oder, 1777**. (2) The well- 
known piece ol didactic poetry which gives acf'ount of all the letters 
of the Bible, how many times they oc<;ur, &c. {editio princeps, 
Venice, 1638, at the end of KUas Levita’s Massoreth Ifatmnass.), 

IV. Works ascribed to Se'adyah by nvistake. — ( 1 ) ’fhe Commentary 
on Daniel commonly found in the Rabl>inic Bibles belongs to an- 
other Rab Sdadyah, who lived at least two huiulred years later, 
and was a native either of France or the south of Gonnany. (21 
I’lio Commentary on the Sepher Ycmrah, printed with the text ana 
three other commentaries at Mantua in 1562, 4io. (3) The Book 
on Lots {Sepker Ilaggoraloth), often printed separately and in con- 
junction with similar works. (4) Bben Jiappilosophim {Lapis Pkilxh 
sophorum), ascribed to him by K. Mo.slieh Butrial (Mantua edition 
of the Sepher Yc.p.rah as above). (S. M. B.-S.) 

is in S. Arabian handwriting. The well-known “Ten reasons for 
Bounding the Trumpet on the Day of Memorial ” are not founci in this 
Biddur (against Rapoport, ut supra, note 21). The three poetical 
]»iecc8 published as live l»y Rosenberg {Kobes, il. , Berlin, 1856) form 
an integral part of the Siddur, but bear on the surface marks of having 
been taken from a second-hand, if not a third-hand, copy, as the editor 
admits with regard to the “second petition.” The “Two Petitions” 
must have served Ibn Gebirol (Avickuhon) as a model for the latter 

or liturgical part of his niD!>t5 m3, just as he and others after him 
silently utilized Se'adyah’s philosoidiy. 

® See Hoboth UaHebalsytk (preface) and SibhuJb (Travels) of R. Petli- 
ahyah of Ratisbon (London, 1861, 8vo, j). 22). 

L. B. d. Orients, x. coll. 516, 541, 684. 

Ibid., coll. 516, 618. * See Rashi on Psalm xlv. 10. 

* L.-B. d. Or., X. 518. Sibbuh (as in note 5 above). 

Bee Shorn JIaggedolim (Vilna, 1852, 8vo), ii. leaf 16a, col. 2. 

See Sha'are J^edek {ut supra), leaf l7b. 

See B. Menahem b. Shelomoh lebeth Moir (commonly called 
Meiri) on Abotk (Vienna, 1854, 8vo, lutroduciioii, p. 17). 

** See Rapoport, l.c., note 20. 

See Pinsker, Likk^tte Kadnioniyyoik (Vienna, 1860, p. 174, note 
1, in Nispahim). See Rapoport, l.c,, note 19. 

*7 Sec Z.-B. d. Or., xii. coll. 101, 102. 

See Sion (Frankfort-on- Main, 1842-43, 8vo), ii. p. 137. 

*® See Pinsker {ui supra), p. 103. Sion (as before). 

On this commentator see Ibn ‘Ezra on Exodus xxi. 24. From 
this passage we learn that Se'adyah and Ben Zitta were coutenijioi’arics, 
and even had oral controversies with one another. 

** See Halikhoth Kedem, Amsterdam, 1846, p. 71. Hivvi al-Balkhi 
had raised strong objections against the truth of Scripture in his Two 
Hundred Questions, or OtgeeXions to the Bible. 

Tlie editions ‘'Prag”, 1782 (Steinschneider), and No^dwor, 1788 
(Zedner), are probably the same as that of Frankfort with different titles. 

XXL 16 
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SAALFELD, a btwy little tows of Germany, in the eastern 
horn of the crescent-shaped duchy of 8axe-Meiningen, is 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the Saale (here 
spanned by a bridge), 24 miles south of Weimar and 77 
miles south-west of Leipsic. One of the most ancient 
towns in Thuringia, Saalfeld was the capital of the now 
extinct duchy of Saxe-Saalfeld, and contains some interest- 
ing old buildings. Among these are the former residential 
palace, built in 1679 on the site of the Benedictine monas- 
tery of »St Peter, destroyed during the Peasants’ War ; the 
Gothic church of St John, dating from the 13th century; 
the quaint town-house, built in 1533-37 ; and the Kitzer- 
stein, a shooting-lodge said to have been originally erected 
by the emperor Henry I., though the present building is 
not older than the 16th century. But i>erhaps the most 
interesting relic of the past in Saalfeld is the striking ruin 
of the Sorbenburg or Hoher Schwann, a strong castle said 
to have been built by Charlemagne to i)rotect his borders 
from the Slavonic hordes. Its destruction took place in 
1290, under lludolf of Hapsburg. Saalfeld is situated 
in one of the busiest parts of Meiningen, and carries on a 
number of brisk industries, including the manufacture of 
aewing-machines, colours, wax-cloth and wire-cloth, lirowing, 
and iron-founding. It has an active trade in iron, slate, 
wood, and wooden goods, and there are ochre and iron 
mines in the neighbourhood. The poi)ulation in 1880 was 
7458. 

Springing up undor tlic wing of tho Sorbenburg, Saalfeld early 
becuine an iin])crifil doiiiesne, and rocoivod various beuefita at the 
hands of BiurcesHivo oriipororH. After a aomewliat eheouered career, 
tho town becaino tho capital of tho duchy of Saxe-Soalfeld, founded 
in 1080 by the youngest son of tlie duke of Gotha ; but in ITSb, 
when the sucJceHsion to the duchy of Coburg was assigned to llie 
dukes of Saalfeld, their residence was removed to Coburg. In 
1826 tho united duchies merged by inheritauce in the duchy of 
Soxe-Meiningeii. 

SAARBIlOCKEN, an important industrial and com- 
mercial town in Prussia, on tho loft bank of the Saar, a 
navigable tributary of tho Moselle, is situated 49 miles east 
of Metz, at tho south end of one of the most extensive coal- 
fields in Europe, to whicli it has given its name. With tlie 
town of 8t Johann, immediately o[)posite on the right bank 
of the river, hero spanned by two bridges, Saarbriicken 
forms in reality a single community, witli a united jiopu- 
lation of nearly 22,000. St Johann, thougli now tho larger, 
is the more recent town, being in fact the creation of tho 
important railways whose junction is fixed there. Saar- 
briickeii itself is not directly on any main line. The 
industries of S-t Johan n-8aarbrucken include wool-spinning, 
brewing, and the manufacture of tobacco, chemicals, tin, 
and stoneware. Tho trade is chiefly connected with the 
[iroducc of the neighbouring coal-mines and that of the 
numerous important iron and glass works of the district. 
Tho Saarbrucken coal-field extends over 70 square miles ; 
and its annual output is about 6 million tons. Of this 
total the Prussian state mines yield abtmt 5,200,000 tons, 
Prussian private mines 100,000 tons, the mines in Lorraine 
500,000 tons, and mines in Bhenish Bavaria 200,000 
tons. In 1880 the population of Saarbriicken alone was 
9514, and of St Johann 12,346. 

Till 1203 Saarbriickon was in tho poaacssion of tho old counts of 
Ardonnos ; from 1381 till 1793 it 'was the residence of the princes 
of Nassau -Saarbriicken ; from 1793 till 1815it was in tho possesaiou 
of the French ; and since 1815 it has been Prussian, st Johann 
is said to havo boon founded as an outwork to Saarbriicken in 
1040, and to have received town-rights in 1321. In the Fraiico- 
l*ruBHian War of 1870-71 Saarbriicken was seized by the French on 
?d August 1870, but the first German victory, on tho heights of 
Qpichereu, 3 miles to the south, relieved it four days later. 

SAARDAM.^, See Zaandam. 

SAARGEMUND (Fr. Sarr€ffnemines\ an industrial 
town and railway junction of Germany, in the imperial 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, is situated at tho confluence 
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of the Blies and the Saar, 40 miles east of Metz. Itoarriea 
on considerable manufactures of silk, p}ui^, porcelain, and 
earthenware, and is a chief depdt for the papier-xnach4 
boxes (mostly snuff-boxes) which are made in great quan- 
tity in the neighbourhood. To the south lies the district 
lunatic asylum of Steinbacherhof. The town, which is 
garrisoned by four squadrons of cavalry, in 1880 had a 
population of 9573, chiefly Roman Catholics. 

SAAVEDRA, Angel dk, Duke op Rivas (1791-1865),. 
Spanish poet and politician, was born at Cordova in 1791^ 
and fought with bravery in the Spanish War of Independ- 
ence. From 1813 to 1820 he lived in retirement in An- 
dalucifit, but in the latter year he sided actively with tho 
revolutionary party,- and in consequence had to go into 
exile in 1823. He lived successively in England, Malta, 
and Franco until 1834, when he received permission to 
return to Spain, shortly afterwards succeeding his brother 
as duke of Rivas. In 1836 he became minister of tho 
interior under Isturiz, and along with his chief had agam 
to leave the country. Having returned with Maria Chris- 
tina in 1844, he again held a portfolio for a short time in 
1854 ; and during the last two decades of his life he wm 
ambassador at Naples, Paris, and Florence for consider- 
able periods. He died in 1865. 

In 1813 he published Enmyoa and between that date 

and luH first exile several tragedies of his composition {AHatar^ 
1814 ; El Ihtque. fVAquitaniat 1814 ; Ijinuza, 182*2) were put upon 
the stage. Tanto vales quanto tiencs^ a comedy, appeared in 1834, 
Don Alvaro^ a tragedy, in 1885, and two other dramatic composi- 
tions in 1842. Saavedra was also the author of El Moro Expofdto^ 
a namitive poem in ballad metro (two volumes), and Floriruia^ an 
epic romance. 

SAAVEDRA, Miguel I)e Cervantes. See Cer- 
vantes. 

SAAVEDRA FAXARDO, Diego de (1584-1648), 
diplomatist and man of letters, was born of a noble family 
at Algczarcs in tho Spanish province of Murcia in 1584. 
Having been educated for tho church at Salamanca, and 
admitted to the priesthood, he accompanied Cardinal 
Borgia, the Spanish ambassador, to Rome in the capacity 
of secretary. Ultimately he rose to high rank in the diplo- 
matic service, and was Spanish plenipotentiary at Ratisbon 
in 1636 and at Munster in 1645. He was nominated to 
the sujn*eine council of the Indies in 1646, but not long 
afterwards retired to a monastery, where ho died in 1648. 

Ill 1610 bo publislied a treatise entitled Empreaas poliiicas^ dtdm 
de un principe politico c7'istiano representado en cien empresa.% a 
hundred short essays, in which ho discusses tho education of a 
pniico, his relation and duties to those around him, and so forth, 
primarily intended for and dedicated to tho son of Philip IV. It 
18 sententious in style and characterized by tho curious learning of 
the time, and is still read and admired in Spain. It ])aHsed through 
a number of etlitions and was translated into several languages, the 
Fii^lish version being by Astry (2 vols., 8vo, London, 1700). An 
untinished historicid work entitled Corona Goticay CastcUanay y 
Anstriaca jwlUicameiUe ilustraday appeared in 1646. Auothei 
work by Saavedra, only second in popularity to the Empresasy his 
Jiepublka Literaria, was published ]>ostliumou8ly in 1670 ; it dis- 
cMisscs in a somewhat mocking tone some of the leading characters 
in tho aucient and modern world of letters. Collected editions of 
his works appeared at Antwerp in 1677-78, and again at Madrid in. 
1789-90 ; see also vol. xxv. of the Bibl. de Aul. Esp. (1858). 

SAAZ (Bohemian Matec\ a manufacturing and com- 
mercial town in the north of Bohemia, is situated on the 
right bank of the Eger, 42 miles north-west of Prague. 
The suspension bridge, 210 feet long, which here spana 
the river was constructed in 1826 and is one of the oldest 
of the kind in Bohemia. Saaz, which claims to have ex- 
isted as early as tho 8th century, contains a number of 
ancient churches, of which one is said to date from 1206> 
and five others from before the close of the 14th century. 
The town-house was built in 1559. A technical school 
ivas added in 1 878 to the already fairly numerous educa- 
tional institutions. Nails, leather, beetroot -sugar, and 
pasteboard are among the chief manufactures of Saaz, 
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which, howeTor, owes its main importance to being the 
centre of the extensive hop-trade of the neighbourhood. 
The hops of Saaz are said to have been renowned for the 
last five hundred years ; and nearly 800 tons are annually 
raised in the district to which the town gives its name. 
The population of Saaz was 12,425 in 1880. 

SABdSA. See Yemen. 

SABAH, or British North Borneo, is all that portion 
of the island of Borneo (q,v.) which was formally recog- 
nized by the charter of incorjioration granted in Novem- 
ber 1881 as the territory of the British North Borneo 
Company. It has a coast-line of over 600 miles, and its 
area, still to a great extent unexplored,^ is estimated at 
30,000 square miles. Leaving out of account the deep 
indentations of the coast-line, it may be said to form a 
pentagon, of whicl| three sides, the north-west, north-east, 
and south-east, are washed by the sea, while the remaining 
two sides are purely conventional lines drawn from Qura 
Peak (3" 50' N. lat., 116® 10' E. long.), the one almost duo 
east to the Sibuco river, the other north -north-west to the 
mouth of the Sipitong on Brunei Bay. The latter separates 
the Company’s territory from the independent sultanate 
of Brunei ; the former is the frontier towards the Dutch 
possessions. 

The great central feature of Sabah is the magnificent 
mountain of Kinabalu (compare Borneo) or Nabalu, built 
up of porphyritic granite and igneous rocks to a height 
of 13,698 feet, and dominating the whole northern part 
of the island, with all its profusion of lesser mountains 
and hills. Kinabalu, which has the appearance of two 
mountains, unites towards the east by a low ridge with 
“ Nonohan t’ agaioh (the great Nonohan) and the terminal 
cone Tumboyonkon (Tamboyukon).” These two summits 
are respectively 8000 and 7000 feet high, and there are 
others of considerable elevation in the same neighbour- 
hood. At some 15 or 20 miles to the north rises Mount 
Madalon (5000 feet), separated from Kinabalu and the 
other igneous and metamorphic hills by a wide valley, and 
consisting of those aqueous rocks, limestones, sandstones, 
and clays which appear to occupy the wliole country to 
the north. Westward from Kinabalu are hills between 
1000 and 2000 feet in height, and about 40 or 50 miles 
south-east is an important group on the north side of the 
Labuk valley known as the Mentapok Mountains (3000- 
8000 feet). The whole surface of the country is channelled 
by countless streams whose precipitous ravines, boulder- 
strewn rapids, and enormous beds of rolled pebbles bespeak 
the denuding energy of tropical rains. The coasts are 
generally low and flat, and to a great extent lined with 
casuarina trees, with here and there a stretch of mangrove, 
a low sandstone or limestone cliff, or a patch of that great 
forest which in the interior still covers so large a portion 
of the territory. In the low grounds along the coast and 
also inland among the hills are vast swamps and watery 
plains, which in the rainy season, when the rivers rise 20 
or 30 feet above their usual level, are transformed into 
lakes. On the west side of Sabah the principal rivers 
are the Padas and the Klias, debouching opposite Labuan, 
but quite unexplored in their upper courses ; the Papar 
(Pappar or Pappal), which passes the village of that name 
and enters the sea at Papar Point ; the Tampassuk, one 
of the first to be explored (see St John’s Life in the 
Forests of the Far East) BXi6, remarkable for the waterfall 
of Pandassan or Tampassuk (1500 feet high, and thus one 
of the highest in the world), formed by its headwater 
the Kalupis. The Sekwati, a comparatively small river 

* But the officers of the company are very active in exploration, 
b. B. von Donop, P. Witti (killed 1882), W, B. Fryer, Frank Hatton 
(killed 1883), and Henry Walker are or have been among the more 
energetic. 
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farther north, is well knowm for its oil-springs. At the 
northern extremity of the island the deep inlet of Marudu 
Bay receives the waters of the Marudu or Maludu river, 
which rises on the west side of Mount Madalon. On the 
east coast are the Suj^t, which has its headwaters in the 
hills to the oast of Kinabalu, and forms its delta in the 
neighbourhood of Torongohok or Purpura Island; the 
Labuk, debouching in Labuk Bay, and having its sources 
in the highlands about 70 miles inland ; the Kinabatangan, 
with a longer course than any yet mentioned, rising prob- 
ably between 116“ and 117“ E. long., and forming at its 
mouth a very extensive delta to the south of Sandakau 
Harbour ; and finally the Segama, the scene of Frank 
Hatton’s death (1883). Farther south, and inland from 
Darvel Bay and Sibuco (or St Lucia) Bay, there are no 
doubt other rivers of equal, it may bo superior, import- 
ance ; such, to judge by its delta, is the Kalabakong, 
debouching opposite Sebattik Island. Most of tlie rivers 
mentioned are navigable for steam launches of light 
draught, but their value is frequently impaired by a bar 
near the mouth. Several of the natural harbours of North 
Borneo, on the other hand, are at once accessible, safe, 
and commodious. Sandakan Harbour, on the north-easi 
coast (5“ 40' N. lat. and 118“ 10' E. long.), runs inland 
some 17 miles, with a very irregular outline broken by 
the mouths of numerous creeks and streams. The mouth, 
only 2 A miles across, is split into tw'o channels by the little 
island of Balhalla. The depth in the main entrance 
varies from 10 to 17 fathoms, and vessels drawing 20 
feet can advance half-way up the bay. Just within the 
mouth, on the north side, lies Eloj)ura (see below). At 
Silam, on Darvel Bay, farther south, there is good anchor- 
age. Kiidat (discovered by Commander Johnstone, of 
H.M.S. “Egeria,” in 1881) is a small but valuable harbour 
in Marudu Bay running inland for 2 or 3 miles, but 
rapidly shoaling after the first mile to 1 and 2 fathoms. 
It afifords anchorage for vessels of any drauglit, but the 
frontage available for wharves is limited to some 1500 
feet. In Gaya Bay, on the west coast, any number of 
vessels may lie in safety during either monsoon, the depths 
varying from 6 to 16 and 17 fathoms. 

Tho climate of North Borneo is of course tropical, with a very 
equable temperature. The lowest minimum of the tliermornetor 
recorded in 1883 at Sandakan was 68" •.^) in December. The ^^reatest 
interval without rain was eight days in March. The rainfall was 
34.5 inches (1.57 in 1880) at Sandakan, 129 at Papar, and 120 at 
Kudat. In the interior it must often bo much above tlieso figures. 

That North Borneo should prove rich in nnuorals was supposed 
probal)le from the character of some other i)art.s of the island ; but 
hitherto investigations have not in tins matter proved very suc- 
cessful. Coal or lignite exists, but most frequently in thin seams 
and insignificant pockets ; the peta’oleum springs cannot come into 
any tmo competition with those worked elsowhcro ; gold lias been 
discovered (1885) in the Segama river and may prove a stimulus to 
immigration ; iron-ores appear both abundant and at times produc- 
tive ; and there are indications of the existence of copper, antirnonjs 
tin, and zinc ores. As yet the wealth of the country lies in its 
timber and jungle products (camphor and gutta-percha in great 
(juantitios), and in its edible nuts, guano, sago, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
{>epper, and gambior. Tobacco is most successfully grown by the 
natives in the inland districts of Mansalut, Kandassang, Koporiii- 
gan, Gana-Gaiia, Tomborongo, Karnaban, Penusak, Tiong-Tuhan, 
&c. ; and its cultivation has been taken up by several foreign com 
]muios. The birds'-nest caves of Gomaiiton (Gorraanton) near the 
village of Malape on the Kinabatangan yield the Government a 
revenue of from ^^6000 to $7000 ; and other caves of the same kind 
are still unworked. As the natives (Dusuns, Tagaas-Bajaus, Idaan, 
Ac.) are scattered, mostly in small villages, throughout the unex- 
plored as well as the explored districts, their numl)er can only bo 
guessed, but it is usually stated at 150,000. Since the forniation 
of the company there has been a steady immigration, especially of 
Chinese from Singapore. At Elopura, the capital of the territory 
and of its East Coast residency, the inhabitants in 1883 numbered 
3770 (1500 being Chinese and 1086 Sulus). Hong- Kong and Singa- 
pore steamers now call regularly at Sandakan, uaya, and Kudat. 
In 1886 the territor 3 r was divided into Alcock province (in the 
north), Keppel province (along the west coast as far north ai 
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Kimanis Bav), the East Coast residency (to the south-east of 
Alcock and Keppel provinces), and Dent province (to the south-west 
of the East Coast residency with the const from Kimanis Bay to 
Brunei Bay). 

In 1866 an American company started by Mr Torroy obtained 
from the sultan of Brunei certain concessions of territory in North 
Borneo ; but this enterprise proved a hnaiicial failure and tlte 
settlement formed on the Kimanis river broke up. The rights of 
the American company were bought up by the Austrian ^roii von 
Overbeck and the English merchant Mr Alfred Dent, who further 
obtained from the sultan of Brunei and the sultan of Bulu a series 
of charters conferring on them the sovereign authority in North 
Borneo under the titles of maharajah of Babah, rajah of Gaya and 
Satidakan and Data Baudahara. lii spite of tlie opposition of 
Spain, which claimed that the sultan of SuUi being a Spanish vassal 
could not dispos(3 of his territory without her consent, the English 
comjiany organized by Mr Dent succotided in obtaining a charter 
of incorporation under Act of Parliamnut, Ist November 1881, as 
the “ Bntish North Borneo Company/’ with right to acquire other 
interests in, over, or atfocting the territories or projwrty conipris<jd 
in the several grants. 

llie text of the charter will be fomirl In the Larulon Gaxf Ue, 8th November 
1881 arul In tlie appeiullx to Mr Joseph Hatton’s JVew \ see aim^ 

Frank Hatton. North /kirseo, 188r> ; the 0.iUury Magaxine, ISH/i ; the Edinburgh 
Jieview, 1882; and the blnglUh I llvatrattd Magazine, 1885. 

SABAS, or Sabbab, St (Syr, Mdr Sdblid), one of tlio 
early leaders of monasticiHm in I’alofltirie, was a native 
of Cappadocia, born about 439. Wliile still a child he 
accompanied his parents to Alexandria, whence in his 
eighteenth year, having made choice of the ascetic life, he 
removed to Palestine, settling at the desolate sjiot now 
occupied by the convent called by his name, about two 
hours from tlio north-west shore of the Dead Sea. As liis 
reputation for holiness increased he was joined by others, 
who ultimately constituted a “laura” under the rule of 
St l^asil. Tie took some part in the doctrinal controversies 
of the day, being a zealous defender of the decrees of 
Chaleedon. He died about 532 and is commemorated 
on 5th Decemlier. Another saint of this name, surnatned 
** the Goth,^' suffered martyrdom at the liands of Athanaric, 
the Visigothic king, in the reign of Valontinian ; he is 
commemorated on ir)th (or 18th) April. See also Iloff- 
mann, St/r, Aden Persischer Mdriyrtr (1880), Nos. iv. and 
xii., for lives of two martyrs named Sabha. 

SABBATH (nae^), the day of sacred rest which among the 
Hebrews followed six days of labour and closed the week. 

1. Obmrvance. of the Sabbath, — The later Jewish Sab- 
bath, observed in accordance with the rules of the Scribes, 
was a very peculiar institution, and formed one of the 
most marked di.stinctions between the Hebrews and other 
nations, as appears in a striking way from the fact that 
on this account alone the liomans found themselves com- 
pelled to exeiTii)t the Jews from all military service. The 
rules of the Scribes enumerated thirty-nine main kinds of 
work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these prohibi- 
tions gave rise to new subtiJties. Jesus's disciples, for 
example, who ])lucked ears of corn in passing through a 
field on the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical casuis- 
try, violated the third of the thirty-nine rules, which for- 
bade liarvestirig ; and in healing the sick Jesus Himself 
broke the rule that a sick man should not receive medical 
aid on the Sabbath unless his life was in danger. In fact, 
as our Lord puts it, the Rabbinical theory seemed to be 
that the Sabbatli was not made for man but man for the 
Sabbath, the observance of which was so much an end in 
itself that the rules prescribed for it did not require to be 
justified by appeal to aiiy larger principle of religion or 
humanity. The precepts of the law were valuable in the 
eyes of the Scribes because they were the seal of Jewish 
particularism, the barrier erected between the world at 
large and the exclusive community of Jehovah's grace. 
For this purpose the most arbitrary precepts were the 
most effective, and none were more so than the complicated 
rules of Sablmth observance. The ideal of the Sabbath 
which all these rules aimed at realizing was absolute rest 
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from everything that could be called work ; and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest 
Christian Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and 
therefore as specially appropriate to His day, was looked 
on as work. To save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to life “ superseded the Sabbath.” In like manner 
the s|iecial ritual at the temple prescribed for the Sabbath 
by the Pentateucbal law was not regarded as any part 
of the hallowing of the sacred day ; on the contrary, the 
rule was that, in this regard, “ Sabbath was not kept in 
the sanctuary.” Strictly speaking, therefore, the Sabbath 
was neither a day of relief to toiling humanity nor a day 
appointed for i)ublic worship ; the positive duties of its 
observance were to wear one's best clothes, eat, drink, and 
be glad (justified from Isa. Iviii. 13). A more directly 
religious element, it is true, was introduced by the prac- 
tice of attending the synagogue service ; but it is to be 
remembered that this service was primarily regarded not 
as an act of worship but as a meeting for instruction in 
the law. So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any 
end outside itself it was an institution to help every Jew 
to learn the law, and from this point of view it is regarded 
by Philo and Josephus, who are accustomed to seek a 
philosophical justification for the peculiar institutions of 
tlieir religion. But this certainly was not the leading 
point of view with the mass of the Rabbins and at any 
rate it is quite certain that the synagogue is a po.st-exilic 
institution, and therefore that the Sabbath in old Israel 
mn.st either liave been entirely different from the Sabbath 
of the Scribes, or else must have been a mere day of idle- 
ness and feasting, not accompanied by any properly reli- 
gious observances or having any properly religious mean- 
ing. The second of these alternatives may be dismissed 
as quite inconceivable, for, though many of the religious 
ideas of the old Hebrews were crude, their institutions 
were never arbitrary and meaningless, and when they spoke 
of consecrating the Sabbath they must have had in view 
some religious exercise of an intelligible kind by which 
they paid worship to Jehovah. 

Indeed, that the old Hebrew Sabbatli was quite differ- 
ent from the Rabbinical Sabbath is demonstrated in the 
trenchant criticism which Jesus directed against the latter 
(Matt. xii. 1-14 ; Mark ii. 27). The general position which 
He bikes np, that “ the Sab1)ath is made for man and not 
Ilian for the Sabbath,” is only a special application of the 
wider j>rinciple that the law is not an end in itself but a 
Ijclp towards tlie realization in life of the great ideal of 
love to God and man, which is the sum of all true religion. 
But Jesus further maintains that this view of the law as a 
whole, and the interpretation of the Sabbath law which it 
involves, can be liistorically justified from the Old Te.sta- 
ment. And in this connexion He introduces two of the 
main methods to which historical criticism of the Old 
Testament has recurred in modern times : He appeals to 
the oldest history rather than to the Pentateuchal code as 
proving that the later conception of the law was unknown 
in ancient times (Matt. xii. 3, 4), and to the exceptions to 
the Sabbath law which the Scribes themselves allowed in 
the intere.sts of worship (ver. 5) or humanity (ver. 1 1 ), as 
showing that the Sabbath must originally have been de- 
voted to purposes of worship and humanity, and was not 
always the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of Sabbath 
observance among the Hebrews has done nothing more 
than follow out these arguments in detail, and show that 
the result is in agreement with what is known as to the 
dates of the several component parts of the Pentateuch. 

* See the MishpAh, tr. “Shahbatli,” and B, of JubUees^ ch. 1. ; and 
compare SchUrer, Oesch, d, j'dd, Votkes, ii. 367, 876, 398 aq,, whera 
the Eabbinical Sabbath is well explained and illustrated in detail. 
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Of tbe legal passages that speak of the Sabbath ail those 
which show affinity with the doctrine of the Scribes — 
fegarding. the Sabbath as an arbitrary sign between 
Jehovah and Israel, entering into details as to particular 
acts that are forbidden, and enforcing the observance by 
severe penalties, so that it no longer has any religious 
value, but appears as a mere legal constraint — are post-exilic 
(Exod. xvi. 23-30, xxxi. 12-17, xxxv. 1-3; Nam. xv. 32-36); 
while the older laws only demand such cessation from daily 
toil, and especially from agricultural labour, as among all 
ancient peoples naturally accompanied a day set apart as a 
religious festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact 
that the Sabbath is a humane institution, a holiday for the 
labouring classes (Exod. xxiii. 12 ; Deut. v, 13-15). As it 
stands in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unique thing which it was made to be by the Scribes. 
‘‘ The Greeks and the barbarians,” says Strabo (x. 3, 9), 
“ have this in common, that they accompany their sacred 
rites by a festal remission of labour.” So it was in old 
Israel : the Sabbath was one of the stated religious feasts, 
like the new moon and the thseo great agricultural sacri- 
ficial celebrations (Hosea ii. 11); the new moons and the Sab- 
baths alike called men to the sanctuary to do sacrifice (Isa. 
i. 14) ; the remission of ordinary business belonged to both 
alike (Amos viii. 5), and for precisely the same reason. 
Hosea even takes it for granted that in captivity the Sab- 
bath will be suspended, like all the other feasts, because in 
his day a feast implied a sanctuary. 

This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the 7th century 
B.C., when the local sanctuaries were abolished, and those 
sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea’s time formed 
the essence of every act of religion were limited to the 
central altar, which most men could visit only at rare 
intervals. From this time forward the new moons, which 
till then had been at least as important as the Sabbath 
and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts as occasions of 
religious gladness, fall into insignificance, except in the 
conservative temple ritual. The Sabbath did not share 
the same fate, but with the abolition of local sacrifices it 
became for most Israelites an institution of humanity 
divorced from ritual. So it ap])eArs in the Deuteronomic 
dec4i.logue, and presumably also in Jer. xvii. 19 sq. In this 
form the institution was able to survive the fall of the state 
and the temple, and the seventh day’s rest was clung to in 
exile as one of the few outward ordinances by which the 
Israelite could still show his fidelity to Jeliovah and mark 
his separation from the heathen. Hence we understand 
the importance attached to it in the exilic literature (Isa. 
Ivi. 2 sq., Iviii. 13), and the character of a sign between 
Jehovah and Israel ascribed to it in the post- exilic law. 
This attachment to the Sabbath, beautiful and touching 
so long as it was a spontaneous expression of continual 
devotion to Jehovah, acquired a less pleasing character 
when, after the exile, it came to bo enforced by the civil 
arm (Neh. xiii.), and when the later law even declared 
Sabbath -breaking a capital offence. But it is just to 
remember that without the stern discipline of the law the 
community of the second temple could hardly have escaped 
dissolution, and that Judaism alone preserved for Chris- 
tianity the hard- won achievements of the prophets. 

The Sabbath exercised a twofold influence on the early 
Christian church. On the one hand, the weekly celebration 
of the resurrection on the Lord’s day could not have arisen 
except in a circle that already knew the week as a sacred 
division of time ; and, moreover, the manner in which the 
Lord’s day was observed was directly influenced by the 
synagogue service. On the other hand, the Jewish Chris- 
tians continued to keep the Sabbath, like other points of 
the old law. Eusebius (ZT. JT., iii. 27) remarks that the 
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Ebionitos observed both the Sabbath and the Lord’s day ; 
and this practice obtained to some extent in much wider 
circles, for the Apostolical Conatitutioris recommend that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a memorial feast of the crea- 
tion as well as the Lord’s day as* a memorial of the resur- 
rection. The festal character of the Sabbath was long 
recognized in a modified form in the Eastern Church by a 
prohibition of fasting on that day, which was also a point 
in the Jewish Sabbath law (comp. Judith viii. 6). 

On the other hand, Paul had quite distinctly laid down 
from the first days of Gentile Christianity that the Jewish 
Sabbath was not binding on Christians (Rom. xiv, 5 sq , ; 
Gal. iv, 10; Col. ii. 16), and controversy with Judaizers 
led in process of time to direct condemnation of those who^ 
still kept the Jewish day (^.<7., Co. of Laodicea, 363 a.d.). 
Nay, in the Roman Church a practice of fasting on Satur- 
day os well as on Friday was current before the time of 
Tertullian. The steps by which the practice of resting 
from labour on the Lord’s day instead of on the Sabbath 
was established in Christendom and received civil as well 
as ecclesiastical sanction will be spoken of in Sunday; it is 
enough to observe here that this practice is naturally and 
even necessarily connected with the religious observance 
of the Lord’s day as a day of worship and religious glad- 
ness, and is in full accordance with the principles laid 
down by Jesus in His criticism of the Sabbath of the 
Scribes. But of course £he complete observance of Sunday 
rest was not generally jiossible to the early Christians 
before Christendom obtained civil recognition. For the 
theological discussions whether and in what sense the 
fourth commandment is binding on Christians, see Deca- 
logue, vol. vii. p. 17. 

2. OHqin of the Sabbath , — As the Sabbath was origin- 
ally a religious feast, the question of the origin of the 
Sabbath resolves itself into an imjuiry why and in what 
circle a festal cycle of seven days was first established. 
In Gen. ii. 1-3 and in Exod. xx. 1 1 the Sabbath is declared 
to be a memorial of the completion of the work of creation 
in six days. But it appears certain that the decalogue as 
it lay before the Deuteronomist did not contain any aliusion 
to the creation (see Decalogue, vol. vii. p. 16), and it is 
generally believed that this reference was adtlcd by the 
same post -exilic hand that wrote Gen. i 1-ii. 4a. The 
older account of the creation in Gen. ii. 4b sq, does not 
recognize the hexaemeron, and it is even doubtful whether 
the original sketch of Gen i. distributed creation over six 
days. The connexion, therefore, between the seven days’ 
week and the work of creation is now generally recognized 
as secondary. The week and the Sabbath were already 
known to the writer of Gen. i., and he used them to give 
the framework for his i)icture of the creation, which in the 
nature of things could not be literal and required some 
framework. At the same time, there was a ])eculiar ap- 
propriateness in associating the Sabbath with the doctrine 
that Jehovah is the Creator of all things ; for we see from 
Isa. xl.-lxvi. that this doctrine was a mainstay of Jewish 
faith in those very days of exile which gave the Sabbath 
a new importance for the faithful. 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find more 
than probable evidence of the origin of the Sabbath. 
At the time of the exile the Sabbath was already an 
institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it could not have 
served as a mark of distinction from heathenism. Thi«> 
however, does not necessarily imply that in its origin it 
was specifically Hebrew, but only that it had acquired 
distinguishing features of a marked kind. What is cer- 
tain is that the origin of the Sabbath must be sought 
within a circle that used the week as a division of time. 
Here again we must distinguish between the week as> 
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such and the astrological week, i>., the week in which 
the seven days are named each after the planet which is 
held to preside over its first hour. If the day is divided 
into twenty -four hours and the planets preside in turn 
over each hour of the week in the order of their ijeriodic 
times (Batum, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), we get the order of days of the week with which 
we are familiar. For, if the Sun presides over the first 
hour of Sunday, and therefore also over the eighth, the 
fifteenth, and the twenty -second, Venus will have the 
twenty-third hour, Mercury the twenty- fourth, and the 
Moon, as the third in order from the sun, wdll preside 
over the first hour of Monday. Mars, again, us third 
from the Moon, will preside over Tuesday (Dies Martis, 
Mardi), and so forth. This astrological week beciame 
very current in the Roman empire, but was still a novelty 
in the time of Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 18). This writer 
believed that it came from Egypt ; but the old Egyptians 
had a week of ten, not of seven days, and the original 
home of astrology and of the division of the day into 
twenty -four hours is Chaldiea. It is plain, however, 
that there is a long step between the astrological assigna- 
tion of each hour of the week to a planet and the recog- 
nition of the week as an ordinary division of time by 
people at large. Astrology is in its nature an occult 
«cien(!e, and tJiere is not the slightest trace of a day of 
twenty-four Lours among the ancient Hebrews, who had 
the week and the Sabbath long before they had any 
acquaintance with the planetary science of the llaby Ionian 
jiriests. Moreover, it is quite clear from extant remains 
of Assyrian calendars that our astrological week did not 
prevail in civil life even among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians : they did not dedicate each day in turn to its 
astrological }»lanet. These facts make it safe to reject 
one often -repeated ex[>lanation of the Sabbath, viz., that 
it was in its origin what it is in the astrological week, the 
day sacred to Saturn, and that its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet. 
In truth there is no evidence of the worship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews ; Amos v. 26, where Chiun 
(Kaiwan) is taken liy many to mean Saturn, is of uncer- 
tain interpretation, and, when the tenses are rightly 
rendered, refers not to idolatry of the Israelites in the 
wilderness but to the time of the prophet. 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world in a form that lias nothing to do with astrology or 
the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to make 
it pretty certain that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested itself independently, and for natural reasons, 
to different races. In fact the four quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month ; and, wherever 
new moon and full moon are religious occasions, we get 
in tlie most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight days 
(determined by half moon) is the half. Thus the old 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as days of 
sacrifice ; the eve of the sacrifice was called ujmvamtha^ 
and ill Buddlnsm the same word (updmtha) has come to 
denote a Babbath observed on the full moon, on the day 
when there is no moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth frtirn the full and the new moon rcsiiectively, with 
fasting and other religious exercises.^ 

From this point of view it is most significant that in the 
older parts of the Helirew Scriptures the new moon and 
the Sabliath are almost invariably mentioned together. 
The month is beyond question an old sacred division of 
time common to all the Semites ; even the Arabs, who re- 
ceived the week at quite a late period from the Syrians 

* Childers, Pali IHcLy p. 536 ; Kern, Buddhismus (Gkjr. tr.), p. 8 ; 
MahAmtjga, ii. 1, 1 (Eng. tr.. i, 289, 291). 


(BirftnS, Ckronol^p, Eng. tr., p. 58), greeted the new 
moon with religious acclamations. And this must have 
been an old Semitic usage, for the word which properly 
means “ to greet the new moon ” (ahalla) is, as Lagarde 
(OrierUalia, ii. 19) has shown, etymologically connected 
with the Hebrew words used of any festal joy. Among 
the Hebrews, or rather perhaps among the Canoanites, 
whose speech they borrowed, the joy at the new moon be* 
came the type of religious festivity in general. Nor are 
other traces wanting of the connexion of sacrificial occa- 
sions — t.c., religious feasts-^with the phases of the moon 
among the Semites. The Harranians had four sacrificial 
days in every month, and of these two at least were detexw 
mined by the conjunction and opposition of the moon,® 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious 
significance among the ancient Hebrews seems to follow 
from the fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were 
fixed to set days, the full moon was chosen. In older 
times these feast-days appear to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 
xxiii. 11 ; comp. Passovkk, vol. xviii. p. 344). 

A week determined by the phases of the moon has an 
average length of 29^ -^4=^7| days, three weeks out 
of eight would have eight days. But there seems to be in 
I Slim. XX. 27, compared with vv. 18, 24, an indication that 
in old times the feast of the new moon lasted two days — a 
very natural institution, since it appears that the feast was 
fixed in advance, while the Hebrews of Saul’s time cannot 
have been good enough astronomers to know beforehand on 
which of two successive days tlie new moon would actually 
be observed.^ In that case a week of seven working days 
would occur only once in two months. We cannot tell 
when the Sabbath became dissociated from the month ; 
but the cliange seems to have been made before the Book 
of tlie Covenant, wliicli already regards the Sabbath simply 
as an institution of humanity and ignores the new moon. 
In both points it is followed by Deuteronomy. 

Tlui Babylonian and Assy rum Sabbath , — Tho M’ord “Sabbath** 
{sabaUuv)^ with tho explanation “day of rest of the heart," is 
elaimed as A8.syriau on the basis of a textual emendation made by 
K DelitzHcli in II. lluwl., 32, 16. The value of this isolated aod 
uncertain testimony cannot be placed very high, and it seems to 
prove too much, for it is practically certain thtit the Babylonians 
at the time of the Hebrew exile cannot have had a Sabbath exactly 
corresponding in conception to what the Hebrew Sabbath had be- 
(!oine under very special historiciul circumstances. What we do 
know from a calendar of the intercalary month Elul II. is that 
in that mouth the 7th, 14th, 19th, 2l8t, and 28th days had a pecu- 
liar c’Jiaracter, and that certain acts w'ere forbidden on them to tho 
king and others. Tliere is the greatest uncertainty as to the details 
(compare the very divergent renderings in Jlccords of the Past, vii. 
160 sq. ; Schrader, K.A.T.^ 2d ed., p. 19 ; Lotz, (^. dc historia 
Sabbaiiy sq.)\ but these days, which are taken to be Assyrian 
Sabbaths, are cerhiinly not “ days of rest of the heart," and to all 
appearance are unlucky days, and exjiressly designated as such.^ 
H, therefore, they are “Assyrian Sabbaths" at all, they are exactly 
opposite in character to the Hebrew Sabbath, whi(?h Hosea de8cril>es 
as a day of gladness, and which never ceased to he a day of feasting 
and good cheer. 

Etyvwloqy of the word “ Sabbath. *’ — The grammatical inflexions of 
the word “ Sabbath " show that it is a feminine form, j»rf>i»erly 
bat't for shabbdt’t from II, The root has nothing to do with 
resting in the sense of tmjoying repose ; in transitive forms and 
applications it means to “'sever,** to “put an end lo,’* and intran- 
sitively it means to “desist," to “come lo an end." The gram- 
matical form of sluibbath suggests a transitive sense, “the divider,** 
and apparently indicates tho Sabbath as dividing the inoutli. It 
may mean the <lay winch puts a stop to the week*8 work, but this 
is loss likely. lt‘ certainly cannot be translated “the day of rest.** 

Sabbatical Year. — Tho Jews under the second temple observed 
twery seventh year as a Sabbath according to the (post-exilic) law 
of Lev. XXV. 1-7. It 'was a y ear in which all agriculture was re- 

^ The others — according to the FihHst, 819, 14~-are the 17th and 
the 28th. 

* It appears from Judith vili. 6 that even In later times there were 
two days at the now moon on which it was improper to fast. 

* Lotz says they are lucky days ; but the expression which he renders 
** di£s fansttis ’* is applied to every day in the calendar. The rest of 
his book does not rise aliove this example of acumen. 
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mittad, in wUcIi tlia fields lay unsown, the vines grew unpraned, 
and even the natural produce was not ^thered in. That this law 
was not observed before the captivity we learn from Lev. xxvi. 84 
ia ' indeed so long as the Hebrews were an agricultural people with 
Httlo trade, in a land often ravaged by severe famines, such a law 
could not have been observed. Even in later times it was occasion- 
ally productive of great distress (1 Mac. vi. 49, 63 ; Jos., AvU,^ xiv. 
16 '^2). In the older legislation, however, we already meet with a 
seven years’ period in more than one connexion. The release of a 
Hebrew servant after six years’ labour (Exod. xxi. 2 agr. ; Deut xv. 
12 so.) has only a remote analogy to the Sabbatical year. But in 
Kxod. xxiii. 10, 11 it is prescribed that the crop of every seventh 
year (apparently the self-sown crop^ shall be left for the poor, and 
after them for the beasts. The difforenoe between this and the 
later law is that the seventh year is not called a Sabbath, and that 
there is no indication that all land was to lie fallow on the same 
year. In this form a law proscribing one year’s fallow in seven 
iniy have been anciently observed. It is extended in ver. 11 to the 
vineyard and the olive oil, but here tho culture necessary to keep 
the vines and olive trees in order is not forbidden ; the precept 
is only that the produce is to be left to the poor. In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated, but a fixed seven y 0 ai*s’ period is ordained 
for the benefit of poor debtors, apparently in the sense that in tho 
seventh year no interest is to bo exacted by tho creditor from a 
Hebrew, or that no proceedings are to bo taken against the debtor 
iu that year (Deut. xv. 1 aq.). (W. R. S.) ^ 

SABELLIQS. Even after the oliminatiQn of Gnosti- 
cism tho church remained without any uniform Christology ; 
the Trinitarians and the Unitarians continued to confront 
each other, tho latter at the beginning of the 3d century 
still forming the large majority. These in turn split into 
two principal groups — the Adoptianists and tho Modalists 
— the former holding Christ to be the man chosen of God, 
on whom the Holy Spirit rested in a quite unique sense, 
and who after toil and suffering, through His oneness of 
will with God, became divine, the latter maintaining Christ 
to bo a manifestation of God Himself. Both groups had 
their .scientific theologians who sought to vindicate their 
characteristic doctrines, the Adoptianist divines holding 
by the Aristotelian philosophy, and tho Modalists by that 
of tho Stoics ; while the Trinitarians (Tertullian, Hippo- 
iytus, Origen, Novatian), on the other liand, appealed to 
Plato. 

In Rome Modalism was the doctrine which prevailed 
from Victor to Calixtus (c. 190-220). Tho bishops just 
named protected within the city tho schools of Epigonus 
and Cleoinenes, where it was taught that the Sou is 
identical with the Father. But tho prosbyte.r Hippolytus 
was.succes.sful in convincing the leaders of that church 
that the Modalistic doctrine taken in its strictness was 
contrary to Scripture. Bishop Calixtus saw himself under 
the necessity of abandoning his friends and setting up a 
mediating formula designed to harmonize the Trinitarian 
and the Modalistic positions. But, while excommunicating 
the strict Unitarians (Monarchiaus), he also took the same 
course with Hippolytus and his followers, declaring their 
teaching to bo ditheism. The mediation formula, how- 
ever, proposed by Calixtus became the bridge by which, 
in the course of the decades inimcdiately following, the 
doctrine of the Trinity made its way into the Roman 
Church. In the year 250, when tho Roman presbyter 
Novatian wrote his book De Trinitate^ the doctrine of 
Hippolytus, once discredited as ditheism, had alrecwly 
become official there. At the same time Rome and most 
of the other churches of tho West still retained a certain 
leaning towards Modalistic monarchianism. This appears, 
the one hand, in the use of expressions having a 
Modalistic ring about them — see especially the poems of 
Uommodian, written about the time of Valerian — and, on 
the other hand, in the rejection of the doctrine that the 
^on is subordinate to the Father and is a creature (wit- 
ness the controversy between Dionysius of Alexandria 
^d Dionysius of Rome), as well as in the readiness of the 
West to accept the formula of Athanasius, that the Father 
■and the Sen are one and the same in substance (o/Aoouertot). 
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The strict Modalists, whom Calixtus had excommuni- 
cated along with their most zealous opponent Hippolytus, 
were led by Sabellius, who was perhaps a Libyan by birth. 
His |)arty continued to subsist in Rome for a considerable 
time afterwards,! and withstood Calixtus as an unscrupu- 
lous apostate. In the West, however, the influence of 
Sabellius seems never to have been important; in the 
East, on the other hand, after the middle of tbe 3d cen- 
tury his doctrine found much acceptance, fir. At in the 
Pentapolis and afterwards in other provinces,- It was 
violently controverted by the bishops, notably by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, and the dcveloiunent in the East of the 
philosophical doctrine of the Trinity after Origen (from 260 
to 320) was very powerfully influenced by the opposition 
to Sabellianism. Thus, for example, at the great synod 
held in Antioch in 268 the word ofwomrto^ was rejected, 
os seeming to favour Unitarianism. The Sabellian doc- 
trine itself, however, during the decades aliove mentioned 
underwent many changes in the East and received a j)hilo- 
sophical dross. In the 4th century this and tho allied 
doctrine of Marcellas of Ancyra were frequently con- 
founded, so that it is exceedingly difficult to arrive at a 
clear account of it in its genuine form. Sabellianism, in 
fact, became a collective name for all those Unitarian 
doctrines in which the divine nature of Christ was 
acknowledged. Tho teaching of Sabellius himself was 
indubitably very closely allied to the older Modalism 
(“ Patripassiauism ’^) of Noetus and Praxeas, but was 
distinguished from it by its more careful theological 
elaboration and by the account it took of the Holy Spirit. 
His central projwsition was to the eflect that Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit are tlie same person, three names thus 
being attached to one and the same being. What weighed 
most with Sabellius was the inonothei.stic interest. The 
One Being was also named by him laoTrdrtop, — an expression 
purposely chosen to obviate ambiguity. To explain how 
one and the same being could have various forms of 
manifestation, he |>ointed to the tripartite nriture of man 
(body, soul, spirit), and to the sun, which manifests itself 
as a heavenly body, as a. source of light, and also as a 
source of warmth. He further maintained that God is 
not at one and the same time Father, Son, and Spirit, 
but, on the contrary, has been active in three consecutive 
energies, — first in the [jrosopon of the Father as Oeator, 
then in the prosopon of the Son as Redeemer, and lastly 
in the prosopon of the Spirit as the Giver of Life. It is 
by this doctrine of the succession of the prosopa that 
Sabellius is essentially distinguished from the older 
Modalists. In particular it is significant, in conjunction 
with the reference to the Holy S[)irit, that Sabellius re- 
gards the Father also as merely a form of manifestation 
of the one God,— in other words, has formally put Him 
in a position of complete equality with the other I’ersons. 
This view prepares the way for Augustine’s doctrine of 
the Trinity. Sabellius himself appears to have made use 
of Stoical formulas (TrAarmw^at, o-^»<rTeAAefr^ai), but he 
chiefly relied upon Scripture, especially such pa.ssages as 
Deut. vi. 4, Exod. xx. 3, Isa. xliv. 6, John x. 38. Of 
his later history nothing is known ; his followers died out 
in the course of the 4th century. 

The sources of our knowledge of Sabellianism are Hippolytus 
{Philos. f bk. ix.), Epi])liaiiius {Jlmr.^ Ixii.), and I)ioiiy.s. Alex. 
{Epp.) \ also various passages in Athanasiu.s and tho other fathers 
of the 4th century. For modern discussions of tiio subject soo 
Sohleiermacher ( TAcoZ. Ztsrhr.y 1822, lift. 3), Lange {Ztat'hr. f. hist. 
Theol., 1832, ii. 2), Diillingor {Ilippalyt n. KaWst, 1803), Zahu 
{Marcell v. Ancyra, 1867), and Harnack (.v.r. Alonarcliianismus,” 
in Iler/og-Plitt, Encykl. f. Prot. T hcoL, x . ( A. H A.) 

^ in the i^th century there was discovered in oiu? of tlie ca^^omb* 
of Rome an inscription containing the words “qui et Filins diceris et 
Pater invetiiris.” lliis can only have come from a Sabellian. 

* Whether Sabellius himself ever visited tho K.a.'it i.s unknown. 
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SABIANS. In three pajssages of the Koran Mohammed 
mentions between the Jews and the Christians a sect whom 
he calls Sabians (SdbVilna), He distinguishes them from 
the Magians and polytheists (xxii. 17), and appears to say 
that they believed in God and in the day of resurrection 
and judgment. It has commonly been supposed that the 
sect referred to is the Manors ans { q . v ,) \ but it is more 
probable that they were some obscure half-Christian Ixxly 
(Elkesaites?), which had representatives in Arabia itself 
(see Mohammedanism, vol. xvi. p. 547). The name is 
derived from the Aramaic vav, with a softening of V to tC, 
such as took place in certain dialects of that speech, and 
means Bajitists.^^ The older Mohammedan theologians 
were agreed that the Sabians possessed a written revela- 
tion, and were entitled accordingly to enjoy a toleration 
not grante<l to mere heathen, and it apiumrs that the Maii- 
dmans got the benclit of this, whether they were the sect 
Mohammed had in view or not. But under Al-Mamiin 
(830) a l»ody that liad certainly no claim to bo deemed 
other than polytheists began to shield themselves under 
the same name, viz., tlio Ilarranians, or remnant of the 
old heathen of Mesopotamia. Htar-worsliip had a chief 
place in the religion of the Ilarranians, as it had had in 
the older Bal)y Ionian and Hyrian faiths, but they had 
partly disguised their polytheism in a fantastic philosophy, 
so that llu‘y were able on occasion to pose as {leople of 
enlightened beliefs. Accounts of these false Sabians 
reached the West through Mairnonides, and then through 
Arabic sources, long befor(3 it w^is understood that, in this 
application, tho name was only a disguise. Hence the 
greatest confusion prevailed in all European accounts of 
them till (Jhwolsohn ])ublislied in 1850 his Smhier mid 
Ssabisnimy in whicdi the authorities for tho history and 
belief of the Harranians in the Middle Ages are collected 
and discussed. See also Dozy and De Goijo in tho Acies 
of tho sixth Oriental congress, ii. 1, 185 ik/., Leyden, 1885. 
It is (juito inap[iropriatc to call star-worsiiipiKTS in general 
Sabians or Zabians or to s])eak of a distinct Sabian religion, 
as older writers do. The religion of the Harranians is 
simply a modernized form of tho old Syriiin |»olytlieisiii. 

BABIOU WOOD is tho produce of a large leguminous 
tree, Li/siloma SahirUy a native of (’uba, where alone it 
appears to be found. 'Plie w'ood luis a rich mahogany 
colour ; it is exceedingly heavy, hard, arul durable, and 
therefore most valuable for shipVaiildi ug. Sabicu, on 
account of its dural)ility, was selected for tho stairs of tlie 
Great I^xhilntion (London) of 1851, and, notwithstanding 
the enormous trallio which passed over them, tho wood at 
the end was found to be little nllected by wear. 

SABINE, Sin Ehwaud (1788-1883), astronomer, was 
born ill Dublin on 14th October 1788, a scion of a family 
said to bo of Italian origin. Ho was educated at Wool- 
wich and obtained a commission in the Iloyal Artillery at 
the age of tifteen. He attained the rank of major-general 
in 1859. His only experience of actual warfare seems to 
have been art the siege of Fort Erie in 1814 ; but few men 
have seen more tliuu he of active and sometimes perilous 
service. In early life he devoted himself to astronomy and 
physical geography, and in consequence he was ap[K»inted 
astronomer to various expeditions, among others that of 
Sir J. Boss ( 181 8) in search of the North-West Passage, and 
that of Sir Parry soon afterwards. Later, lie spent long 
periods on the inter-tropical coasts of Africa and America, 
and again among the sr.ows of Sintzl>ergen. Sir Edward 
Sabine died at h^st Sheen, Surrey, on 26th May 1883. 

Of Sabine’s scion tilic work two branches in particular <lcsorve 
very high credit— his detormination of j>ondiiliun data for the 
ill vest igatiou of the figure of tlio earth and his extensive researches 
<H>nnocted with terrestrial magnetism. His pendulnm observations 
were the first to show the altogether unexpected amount of accuracy 
attainable in a matter which, under tho most favourable conditions, 
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is one of great deiica(^, but which had to bepunmed by him under 
circumstances often of peculiar difficulty. The establishment of a 
system of magnetic observatories in various parts of British territory 
ail over the globe was accomplished mainly on his representations * 
and to the direction of these observatories and to the redaction 
and discussion of the observations a great part of his life was 
devoted. His published papers, as shown by the Royal Society’s 
CcUaloguey amounted in 1872 to 101, While the majority bear on 
one or other of the subjects just mentioned, others deal with such 
widely different topics as the birds of Gieenlaiid, ocean tempera* 
tures, the Gulf Stream, barometric measurement of heights, arcs of 
meridian, glacier transport of rocks, the volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands, and various |)oints of meteorology. Sabine occupied for ten 
years (1861 71) the president’s chair of the Royal Society, and was 
made K.C.B. in 1869. Though he cannot be said to have been 
a man of striking originality, nls unflagging devotion to his work 
deservedly W'on him an honourable position among the foremost 
scientific men of the X)resent century. 

SABINES. The Sabines (Sabini) were a people of Cen- 
tral Italy, who played an important part in the early history 
of Romo. According to all old writers they were one of tho 
most ancient nations of Italy, and the parent stock from 
which many of the other tribe.s that occupied the central 
and southern regions of the j)enin8ula derived their origin. 
Of their own origin and affinities wp know very little. 
Strabo calls them a very ancient race and “ autochthonous,” 
which may be taken as signifying that there was no authen- 
tic tradition of their immigration, or of the quarter from 
whence they came. The story of their Laconian descent 
may bo safely rejected as one of those fictions by which a 
certain class of the later Greek writers sought to derive 
every people in Italy from a Greek origin. But the evi- 
dence concerning their language, scanty as it is, is sufficient 
to prove that they were a cognate race with tho neighbour- 
ing Umbrians and Oscans, as well as, more remotely, with 
tho Latins. Cato, the best authority among the Roman 
writers with respect to the different races of Italy, affirmed 
that the Sabines originally occupied the country about 
Amiternum, in the upper valley of tho Aternus, at tho 
foot of the loftiest group of the Apennines. From thence 
they gradually extended themselves into the fertile valleys 
about Reate, where we find them established in historical 
tinie.s, and occupied the tract from thence to the Tiber 
and the Anio. But even in its widest extension the region 
held by the Sabines was of small dimensions, and fdr tho 
mo.st part of a rugged and mountainous character. Hence 
it was natural that they should seek a place for their super- 
fluous population by repeated emigrations into the neigh- 
bouring districts, and tho general tradition among Roman 
writers ascribed the origin of several of the more powerful 
and populous nations of the peninsula to such emigrations. 
This result "was especially promoted by a custom which, 
though not unknown to the otlier nations of Italy, appears 
to have been peculiarly characteristic of the Sabines — that 
of a Ver Sacrum, or “sacred spring,” when everything born 
in that year was consecrated to some local divinity, most 
frequently to Mamers or Mars. All the cattle were duly 
sacrificed, while the young men were allowed to grow up 
to manhood, and then sent forth in a body to seek for 
themselves new abodes beyond the limits of their native 
land. To such colonies is ascribed the foundation of tho 
Picentes or i>eopl 0 of Picenurn, tho Samnites, and the 
Hirpiui. Of these tho last-mentioned derived their name 
from hirpu»y the Sabine name for a wolf, an animal of that 
description being supposed to have been divinely sent as 
the leader of the colony, as a woodpecker (ptews), also 
sacred to Mans, became that of the Piceiii. The Peligni 
also, as we learn from Ovid, himself a native of the dis- 
trict, claimed a Sabine origin, and the same was probably 
the case with tho smaller kindred tribes of the Marsi, 
Marrucini^ and Vestini. The Samnites, again, in their tui'n 
sent forth the Frentani and the Lucanians, who extended 
their dominion throughout the mountainous regions of 
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Bouthem Italy and carried tbeir arms from the Adriatic 
to the Sicilian Straits. 

Meanwhile the Sabines themselves were confined within 
comparatively narrow limits^ and their extension towards 
the south was checked by the growing power of the Latins. 
Here their power appears to have attained its highest point 
about the time of ^e foundation of Rome, and the legend- 
ary history, familiar to every schoolboy, of the contests 
between Romulus and Tatius, the divided sovereignty at 
one time established between them, and the peaceful reign 
and legislation of the Sabine king Numa may be taken 
as representing the historical fact that the population of 
Rome really contained an important Sabine element, and 
that Sabine influences were largely intermixed with those 
of Latin origin, both in the civil institutions and still 
more in the religious rites and ceremonies of the rising 
republic. Beyond this it is impossible to pronounce with 
certainty as to the real value and significance of the tradi- 
tions i>riiserved to us in the poetical legends transmitted 
in the garb of history ; and it is impossible in an article 
like the present to give oven an outline of the various 
theories that have been devised by modern writers to put 
an historical interpretation upon the records thus preserved 
to us. It is clear, however, that the power of the Sabines 
was by no means broken, even by the establishment of the 
more powerf ul monarchy at Home under the Tarquins, and 
for a j>eriod of more than fifty years after the fall of the 
monarchy we find the Romans engaged in almost perpetual 
hostilities against the Sabines on the one side and the 
^]quians and Volscians on the other. At length in the 
year 449 B.c, the Sabines were defeated by the consul 
M. Horatius, in an action which appears to have been of 
so decisive a character that we do not find them again 
appearing in arms against the Romans for a period of more 
than ICO years. Their quioseence is the more singular as 
during this interval the republic wa.s engaged in the long 
series of the Samnite Wars, in which their adversaries were 
the direct descendants of the Sabines, and had therefore 
every claim on their support. Still more unaccountable 
is it that, after looking on with apparent neutrality for so 
long, w^e find the Sabines in the year 290 B.c. once more 
i i anus against Rome, and that at a period when the 
Third Samnite War had for a time crushed all the hopes 
of their natural allies. The result wa.s, as might have been 
expected, that they found themselves wholly unequal to 
contend single-handed against the power of Rome, and the 
consul M’. Curius Deiitatus reduced them to submission in 
a single campaign. They were severely jjunished for this 
defection ; and henceforth their nationaV existence was at 
an end. Those who survived the slaughter of the war 
were admitted to the position of Roman citizens, though 
at first without the right of suffrage, but twenty years 
after this also was granted them, and they were to all 
intents and purposes incorporated in the Roman state. 
Thus separated from all the tribes of kindred origin, they 
never again appear in history, and, like the Campanians 
and Latins, were content to sw’ell the ranks of the Roman 
legions even in the fierce struggle of the Social War (91- 
88 B.O.). Under the arrangements of the Roman empire 
their very name was lost as a territorial designation, but 
it always continued in popular use, and was revived in the 
Middle Ages as that of an ecclesiastical province. Even 
at the present day every peasant in the neighbourhood of 
Rome will j.)oint to La Sabina as the familiar appellation 
of the lofty mountain tract to the north of the city. 

The limits of the territory occupied by the Sabines do 
>^t appear to have varied much from a very early i>eriod 
till the days of Strabo. That geographer describes them 
as extending as far south as Eretum near the Tiber, on 
the road to Romo, and a few miles only from Cures, the 
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reputed birthplace of Tatius and Numa, but which in hii< 
time had become a mere village. The principal town of 
the Sabin^ was Reate (still called Rieti), in the midst of 
the beautiful and fertile valley of the Veliuo, and from 
thence they occupied the upper valley of that river to its 
sources in the Monte della Sibilla and the rugged mountain 
valleys which connected it with that of the A tennis. 
Here was found Aniiternum, the original capital of the 
tribe, near the modern Aqiiila, and between that and 
Hoate lay Interocrea (Antrodoco), in a pass tJiat has always 
formed one of the leading lines of communication througli 
the central Apennines. In the extreme nortli was Nursia 
(Norcia), not^ for the coldness of its climate, and cele- 
brated in ecclesiastical history as the birthplace of St Bene- 
dict. These were the only towns of any importance in 
the territory of the Sabines ; but they lived for the most 
part scattered in villages about the mountains, a circum- 
stance absurdly alleged by some Roman writers as a proof 
of their Laconian origin. It was doubtless owing to this 
habit, as well as to the rugged mountainous character of 
the country in which they dwelt, that the Sabines owed 
the primitive simplicity of their manners and the frugal 
and severe character which distinguished them even in 
the days of Augustus. All readers of Horace nui.st be 
familiar with his frequent allusions to the moral purity 
and frugal manners of the people that surrounded his 
Sabine villa, which was situated on the reverse of Mount 
Lucretili.s, only about 1 5 miles from the rich and luxuriou.s 
Tibur (Tivoli). The small town of Varia (Vicovaro), in 
its immediate neighbourhood, seems to have marked the 
frontier on this side. 

No remains of the Sabine language are extant in the 
form of inscriptions, but coins struck during the Social 
War with the inscriiition “ Safinim .sliow^ that the native 
appellation was the same as that in use among the Latins. 
The form “Sabellus^^ i>s frequently found iu Latin writers 
as an ethnic adjective equivalent to Sabine ; but the practice 
adopted by modern writers, of employing the term “ Sal)el- 
liari ” to designate all the tribes of Sabine origin, including 
Samnites, Lucanians, <fec., was first introduced by Niebubj; 
and is not supported by any ancient authority, (e. h. b.) 

SABLE (Alustda ziheUhm). See Marten, vol. xv. p. 
577, and Fur, vol, ix. p. 838. 

SABLES D’OLONN E, a seaport town of France, tlio 
chef-lieu of an arrondissement of the department of La 
Vendee, is situated on the Atlantic seaboard in 46" 30' N. 
lat., 300 miles south-west of Paris by the railw^ay for Tours 
and La-Rocho-sur-Von. The towTi stands between the sea 
on the south and the port on the north, wdiile on the west 
it is separated by a channel from the suburb of La ( l!haume, 
built at the foot of a range of dunes 65 feet high, which 
terminates southwards in the rocky peninsula of L’Aiguillo 
(the Noodle), defended by Fort St Nicholas. To the north 
of Sables extend salt-marshes and oyster -parks, stocked 
from Auray or Cape Breton, and yielding 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 oysters 2>er annum. The [wrt of Sables, consisting 
of a tidal basin and a wet-dock, is accessible only to vessels 
of from 350 to 400 tons, and is dangerous when the winds 
are from the south-west. The entrance is shown liy six 
lights ; a seventh lighthouse, that of the Barges, a mile out 
at sea to the west, has a height of 80 feet and is visible 
for 17 to 18 nautical miles. In 1882 145 vessels (62,073 
tons) entered and 146 vessels (61,037 tons) clearefL The 
staple articles of trade are grain, wine, cattle, timber, salt, 
tar, fish, building stone, manures ; 400 boats are engaged 
in the sardine fishery. The beautiful smoothly sloping 
beach, a mile in length, is much frequented by bathers. 
It is lined by an embankment which serves as a promenade 
and drive, and is bordered by hotels, villas, and cafes. The 
population in 1881 was 9769, that of the commune 10,420. 

XXL --- 17 
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Founded by Baeque or Spanish sailors, Sables was the first place 
ill Poitou Invaded by the Normans in 817. Louis XI., who lyent 
there in 1472, grant^ the inhabitants various privileges, improved 
the harbour, and fortified the entrance. Captured and recaptured 
during the Wars of Belijipon, the town afterwards became a nursery 
of hardy sailors and privateers, who harassed the Spaniards and 
afterwards the Euglisn. In 1696 Sables was bombarded by the 
combined fleets of England and Holland. Hurricanes have more 
than once caused grievous damage to town and liarbour. 
SACCATOO. See Sokoto. 

SAOCHETTl, Franco (c. 1335-c. 1400), Italian novel- 
ist, was the son of Benci di Uguccione, sumamed “Buono,” 
of the noble and ancient Florentine family of the Bacchetti 
(comp. Dante, Par,^ c, xvi,), and was born at Florence about 
the year 1 335. While still a young man he achieved repute 
as a poet, and he appears to have travelled on affairs of 
more or less irnjiortance as far as to Genoa, Milan, and “ Is- 
chiavonia.’' When a sentence of banishment was passed 
upon the rest of the house of Bacchetti by the Florentine 
authorities in 1 380 it appears that Franco was expressly 
exempted, ‘‘per esser tanto uomo buono,” and in 1383 
he was one of the “eight,’* discharging the oflUce of 
“prior” for the months of March and April. In 1385 he 
was chosen ambassador to Genoa, but preferred to go as 
podestk to Bibbiena in Casentino. In 1392 he was podestk 
of Ban Miniato, and in 1396 he held a similar ofiice at 
Faenza. In 1 398 he received from his fellow-citizens the 
post of captain of their then province of Ilomagna, having 
his residence at Portico. The date of his death is un- 
known ; most probably it occurred about 1400, though 
some writers place it as late as 1410. 

Sacclictti left a euiiHidorable iiuiiilior of aomittti, ainzoyiif halMe, 
madrigalif Ac., which have never been printed, but which are hUII 
extant in at least one MS. in the Laurentian library of Florence. 
His Novella were first printed in 1724, from the MS. in the same 
collection, which, however, is far from complete. They were ori- 
ginally 300 in number, but only 258 in whole or in part now sur- 
vive. They are written in pure and elegant Tuscan, ami, based os 
they are for the most part on real incidents in the public and 
domestic life of Florence, they are valuable for tlie light they throw 
on the manners of that age, and occasionally also for the biogmph- 
ical facts preserved in them. But in no other respect do they come 
up to the corresponding conii)ositionH of his friend Boccaccio. Some 
or them, it nooa hardly he said, are very coarse — a feature not com- 
pensated for by the moral izings almost invariably appended — and 
many more are dull and ^lointless, leaving the impression, as Sis- 
mondl has remarked, that in that century of artistic advance the 
art of conversation had remained far behind the others. 

SACCHI, Andrka (r. 1600-16G1), a leading painter of 
the later lioman scliool, wan born in Home in 1600, or 
perhapH as early os 1698. His father, Benedetto, a painter 
of undistinguished position, gave him his earliest instruc- 
tion in the art; Andrea then passed into the studio of 
Albani, of whom he was the last and the most eminent 
pupil, and under Albani ho made his reputation early. 
The painter of Bacchi’s predilection was Kaphael; he 
was the jealous oiiponent of Pietro da Cortona, and more 
especially of Bernini. In process of time he became one of 
the most learned designers and one of the soundest colour- 
ists of the Roman school. He went to Venice and to Lom- 
bardy to study Venetian colour and the style of Correggio ; 
but ho found the last-named master unadaptable for his own 
proper methods in art, and he returned to Home. Sacchi 
was strong in artistic theory, and in practice slow and fasti- 
dious; it was his axiom that the merit of a painter consists 
in producing, not many middling pictures, but a few and 
perfect ones. His works have dignity, repose, elevated 
yet natural forms, severe but not the less pleasing colour, 
a learned treatment of architecture and perspective; he 
is thus a ])ainter of the correct and laudable academic 
order, admired by connoisseurs rather tlian by ambitious 
students or the large public. His principal painting, 
often spoken of as the fourth best easel-picture in Home — 
in the Vatican Gallery — is St Romuald relating his Vision 
to Five Monks of his Order. The pictorial crux of dealing 
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with these figures, who are all in the white garb of their 
order, has often been remarked upon; and as often the 
ingenuity and judgment of Sacchi have been praised in 
varying the tints of these habits according to the light and 
shade cast by a neighbouring tree. ’Xhe Vatican Gallexy 
contains also an early painting of the master, — the Miracle 
of St Gregory, executed in 1624 ; a mosaic of it was made 
in 1771 and placed in Bt Peter’s. Other leading examples 
are the Death of St Anna, in S. Carlo ai Catinari; St 
Andrew, in the Quirinal ; Bt Joseph, at Capo alle C^e; 
also, in fresco, a ceiling in the Pal^zo Barberini — Divine 
Wit^om — reckoned superior in expression and selection to 
the rival work of Pietro da Cortona. There are likewise 
altar-pieces in Perugia, Foligno, and Camerino. Sacchi, 
who worked almost always in Home, left few pictures 
visible in private galleries : one, of St Bruno, is in Gros- 
venor House. He had a flourishing school ; Nicholas 
Poussin and Carlo Maratta were his most eminent scholars ; 
Luigi Garzi and Francesco Lauri were others, and Sacchi’s 
own son Giu.seppe, who died young, after giving very high 
hopes. This must have been an illegitimate son, for Andrea 
died unmarried. This event took place in Home in 1661. 

SACCHINI, Antonio Maria Gaspare (1734-1786), 
musical composer, of the Italian school, was born at Pozzuoli, 
23d July 1734, and educated under Durante at the Conser- 
vatorio di Ban Onofrio at Naples. His first serious opera 
was produced at Home in 1762, and was followed by many 
others, nearly all of which were successful. In 1769 he 
removed to Venice; and in 1772 he visited London, 
where, notwitlistauding a cruel cabal formed against him, 
he achieved a brilliant success, especially in his four new 
operas, Tanterlano, Lucto Ve7*Oy Nitetti e PerseOy and II 
Oran Cid, Ten years later he met with an equally enthu- 
siastic reception in Paris, where his Einaldo was produced 
under the immediate patronage of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
to whom he had been recommended by the emperor 
•loseph II. But neither in England nor in France did 
his reputation continue to the end of his visit. He seems 
to have been everywhere the victim of bitter jealousy. 
Even Marie Antoinette was not able to support his cause 
in the face of the general outcry against the favour 
shown to foreigners ; and by her command, most imwill 
ingly given, his last opera and undoubted masterpiece, 
CEdipe d Coloney was set aside in 1786 to make room for 
Lemoine’s PhedrCy — a circumstance which so preyed upon 
his mind that he died of chagrin, 7th October 1786. 

Sacchini’s style was rather graceful than elevated, and he was 
d(?ficiont both in creative jx>wor and originality. But the dramatic 
truth of his operas, more especially the later ones, is above all praise, 
and he never fails to write with the care and finish of a thorough 
and acc*omjili.shed musician. tEdipe was extremely successful after 
his death, and has since been performed at the Academie nearly 
600 times. 3'ho last performance of which any record has reached 
us took })lace in 1844. 

SACHEVEHELL, Henry (1674-1724), an English 
church and state politician of extreme views, was born in 
1674, the son of Joshua Saoheverell, rector of Bt Peter’s, 
Marlborough, who at his death left a large family in 
jioverty. Henry Bacheverell matriculated at Mag^en 
College, Oxford, 28th August 1689, and was demy of his 
college from 1689 to 1701 and fellow from 1701 to 1713. 
Addison, another Wiltshire lad, entered at the same college 
two years earlier, but was also elected a demy in 1689; 
he inscribed to Bacheverell in 1694 his account of the 
greatest English poets. Bacheverell took his degree of 
lb A. in 1693, and became M.A. in 1696 and D.D. in 
1708. His first preferment was the small vicarage of 
Cannock in Btaffordshire ; but he leapt into notice when 
holding a preachership at St Saviour’s, Southwark. His 
famous sermons on the church in danger from the neglect 
of the Whig ministry to keep guard over its interests 
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<were preached, the one at Der1i^, lith AnguBt, the other 
at St Paul’s Oathedral, 5th Koyember 1709. They were 
immediately reprinted, the latter being dedicated to the 
lord mayor and the former to the author’s kinsman, George 
Sacheverell, high sheriff of Derby for the year ; and, as 
the passions of the whole British population were at this 
period keenly exercised between the rival factions of Whig 
and Tory, the vehement invectives of this furious divine on 
behalf of an ecclesiastical institution which supplied the 
bulk of the adherents of the Tories made him their idol. 
The Whig ministry, then slowly but surely losing the 8Ui>- 
l>ort of the country, were divided in opinion as to the pro- 
priety of prosecuting this zealous parson. Somers was 
against such a measure ; but Godolphin, who was believed 
to be personally alluded to in one of these harangues under 
the nickname of “Volpone,” urged the necessity of a 
prosecution, and gained the day. The trial lasted from 
27th February to 23d March 1710, and the verdict was 
that Saclieverell should be suspended for three years and 
that the two sermons should be biurnt at the Royal Ex- 
change. This was the decree of the state, and it had the 
effect of making him a martyr in the eyes of the populace 
and of bringing about the downfall of the ministry. Im- 
mediately on the expiration of his sentence (13th April 
1713) he was instituted to the valuable rectory of Bt 
Andrew’s, Holborn, by the new Tory ministry, who despised 
the author of the sermons, although they dreaded his in- 
fluence over the mob. He died at the Grove, Highgate, 
on Sth June 1724. 

Ample information about his life and trial will bo found in 
Hearno’s Diarieft^ Bloxam’s llcgiHler of Magdalen^ iii. 98-110, and 
Hill Burton’s Queen Anne^ vol. ii. Mr Madan of the Bodleian 
Library bos compiled a Sacheverell bibliography. 

BACHS, Hans (1494-1576), the most eminent German 
])oet of the 16th century, was born at Nuremberg on 
5th November 1494. His father was a shoemaker, and 
Hans was trained to the same calling. Before beginning 
his apprenticeship, however, he was educated at the Latin 
school of Nuremberg, Having finished his ‘‘Lehrjahre” 
as a shoemaker, he began his Wander jahre” in 1511, and 
worked at his craft in many towns, including Ratisbon, 
iPassau, Salzburg, Leipsic, Liibeck, and Osnabriick. In 
1516 he returned to Nuremberg, where he remained during 
the rest of his life, working steadily at his business, and 
devoting his leisure time to literature. Ho married in 
1519, and after his wife’s death he married again in 1561. 
He died on 19th January 1576. 

Sachs was much respoctod by bis fcllow-citizeus, and acejuirod 
great fame as a poet. Early in life he roboived instruction m the 
principles and rules of the “ Mcistergesang,” and at Munich in 1513 
lie completed hia study of “the ciiarming art.” Afterwards he 
wrote many poems in the formal manner of the “ Meistersinger,” 
but to these clTorts he attributed so little importance tliat ho did 
not include them in his own collection of his works. Among his 
best writin|^ are his hymns, in which he gave expression to the 
highest spiritual aspirations of the age of the Reformation. Ho 
was one of the most ardent adherents of Luther, and in 1523 wrote 
in his honour the poem beginning, “«Die wittenberc^ih Nachtigall, 
Die man jetz hbret uberall. ” This poem attracted much attention 
and was of great service to Luther. Sachs also wrote in verse 
many fables, parables, tales, and dialoguea Of his dramatic 
poera^ the most remarkable are his Shrove TiLeitday Plays, in each 
of which he offers a lively representation of an action witliout any 
^tempt at exact portraiture or at a profound appreciation of motives. 
Works of this kind were popular before Saens’s time, but he gave 
them fresh vitality by his humour and fancy. Sachs had oxtra- 
ordinpy fertility of imagination, and none of his German contem- 
)>oraries apprcMched him in his mastery of the forms of literary 
<sxpres8ion which were then known. He wrote thousands of |K>ems, 
and in his lifetime a large number of them were printed, in throe 
volumes ; after his death two additional volumes appeared ; and in 
recent times many volumes of his works in manuscript have been 
discovered.^ From about the middle of the 17th century, when 
of verse became as a rule mere imitators of foreign 
models, Sachs was almost forgotten, until interest in his work was 
Wived by Goethe ; and many selections from his writings liave 
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since b^n published. A complete edition, prepared by A. von 
Keller, has been issued by the Literary Society of Stuttgart. A 
blopi^hy of Sachs by M. Solomon Raniseh was published in 1765 
l>i<»l?raphie8 by J. L. Hoffmann (1847), Wclloi 
(1868), and Ltitzelberger (1874), 


SACKING AND SACK MANUFACTUHE. Sacking 
is a stout close-woven faVu ic, properly of flax, but now very 
largely made of jute. The chief centres of the manufacture 
are Dundee and Forfar in Scotland. Sacks, however, are 
mode of many qualities and from different fibres, according 
to the purposes to which they are devoted, A large pro- 
portion of flour sacks, those particularly of American 
origin, are made of stout cotton. Numerous attempts 
have been made to manufacture seamless sacks ; but none 
have met with suc(ies.s. The invention of a sewing-machine 
for the “ overhead ” seaming of sacks has been successfully 
solved in the machine of Laing and other inventors. 

SACO, a city of the United States, in York county, 
Maine, on the left or north bank of the Saco river, 
opposite Biddeford, 9 miles from the sea and 100 from 
Boston by the Boston and Maine Railroad. The water- 
power furnished by the river, which here falls 55 feet, is 
utilized by various cotton-factories, mac*hine-slKq)s, lumlier- 
mills, <kc. Originally included in Biddeford, but sejia- 
rately incorporated in 1762 as Pepperell borough, Saco re- 
ceived its present name in 1805 and was made a city in 
1867. The population was 5755 in 1870 and 6389 in 1 880. 

SACRAMENT. The Latin word sacramentunif mean- 
ing “an oath,” is most commonly used by classical writers 
to denote the military oath of allegiance ; for its technical 
application in legal phraseology see Roman Law, vol. xx. 
p. 682. In the earliest ecclesiastical Latin traces of the 
old military meaning are still present ; thus Tertullian 
(Ad Mart.^ 3) writes, “We were called to the warfare of 
the living God in our very response to the sacramental 
words [in baptism]”; but the main inqwrt of the word 
has entirely changed, it being used simply as the equiva- 
lent of the Greek fi^Krryfnov, Thus even in the Vulgate 
we still have the “sacrament of godliness” (1 Tim. iii. 
16), “of the seven stars” (Rev. i. 20), “of the woman and 
the beast ” (Rev. xvii. 7) ; Imt in earlier Latin versions 
the word also occurred in numerous other places where 
“iiiysterium ” is now' found (<v/., Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 
2). In addition to its general sense the word fivtrrypiov 
not unnaturally soon came to have for Christians a more 
special meaning as denoting those external rites of their 
religion, solemn, instructive, and more or less secret, w'hich 
had most analogy with the Mvs'rKRiKS (y.i».) of jiaganism. 
No attempt, however, was at first made to enumerate or 
to define these. Tertullian speaks of the sacrament of 
baptism and the Eucharist, Cyprian of “either sacrament,” 
meaning baptism and confirmation, and many others, fol- 
lowing Epli. v. 22 (see V’'ulgate), of the sacrament of 
marriage, but all with the utmost vagueness. Augustine’s 
definition of the word was little more explicit, but for cen- 
turies it was all the Western Church had, and for even a 
longer period it continued to be a sufficiently adequate 
expression of the Oriental view also. According to him a 
sacrament is “the visible form of invisible grace,” or “a 
sign of a sacred thing.” The sacraments he principally 
has in view are those of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
but with so wide a definition there was nothing to prevent 
him from using the word (as he freely does) in many otlier 
applications; The old Sacramentaries or liturgical books, 
which can in some cases be carried back as far as to the 
8th century, in like manner contain prayers and benedio 
tions, not only for the administration of the Eucharist and 
of baptism, but also for a variety of other rites, such as 
the bleiusing of holy water and the dedication of churches. 
Ib the J)e sacramtntis Christians^ fidei of Hugh of Si 
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Victor (d. 1141^, no fewer than thirty sacraments are 
enumerated, divided into three classes, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper occupying a first place. What proved to 
be an important new departure was taken by Peter 
Lombard (d. 1164), in the 4th book of his Sentences, which 
treats ^^of sacraments and sacramental signs.” There 
for the first time are enumerated the seven sacraments 
(baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, penance, extreme 
unction, order, matrimony), which were afterwards formally 
recognized by the Church of Borne at the councils of 
Florence (1439) and of Trent ; and there also for the first 
time it was expressly recognized that not all signs of 
sacred things can be regarded as sacraments, but only 
those which are the form of invisible grace in such a sense 
as to represent it and bring it about (“ut ipsius iniagincm 
gerat et causa existat ”), This “ difFerentia ” of the sacra- 
ment, properly so called, became the basis of all subse- 
quent scholastic discussion and authoritative decree in the 
Western church, and even, though of course indirectly, in 
the Eastern also. The main points in the Tridentine 
doctrine are these : tlio sacraments liavo the power of con- 
ferring grace ex opere operato on the recijiients who do not 
resist it (“ non ponentibus obieern ”) ; for their validity, 
however, there must be in the minister the intention of 
doing that which the church does. Though all are in a 
sense necessary, they are not so with equal directness for 
each individual, nor are they alike in dignity. The two 
principal sacraments are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
All were instituted by Christ. Three of them (baptism, 
confirmation, order) impart an indelible “ character,” and 
therefore cannot be repeated. For the teaching of the 
Greek Church compare vol. xi. pp. 1 58, 1 59. The churches 
of the Keformation, while retaining the current doctrine 
that sacraments were “ effectual signs of grace and God’s 
good wdll ” “ ordained by Christ,” reduced their number to 
two, the remaining five being excluded partly because 
direct evidence of their institution by Christ was wanting, 
and partly because “they havo not any visible sign or 
ceremony ordained of God.” For furtlier details on the 
individual sacraments the reader is referred to the separate 
articles (Baptism, Euchauist, tfcc.). 

SACKAMENTO, a city of the United States, the capital 
of California and the county seat of Sacramento county, 
135 miles by rail north-east of San Francisco on the east 
bank of the Sacramento river, which at this point receives 
the American river and becomes navigable for large steam- 
boats. The site is only 1 5 feet above low water of the 
river, or 30 aV)ove sea-level, and as the river sometimes 
rkes 20 feet the city was originally subject to destructive 
floods. Those of 1850, 1852, and 1853, however, led to 
the raising of the level of the principal streets and build- 
ings in the business quarter by 5 feet, and to the construc- 
tion of strong levees or embankments, from 4 to 20 feet 
high for 2 miles along the Sacramento and 3 along the 
American river. Further measures of the same kind were 
adopted after the disaster of 1861, which almost rendered 
the city bankrupt ; and the level of the principal districts 
is now 8 feet above the river. The shops and stores in 
the city are mostly of brick, but the dwelling-houses gener- 
ally only of wood. The State capitol, commenced in 1861 
and completed at a cost of $2,500,000, is one of the finest 
buildings of its kind in the States ; it stands in the heart 
of the city in the midst of a park of 50 acres. The other 
public buildings — the State printing-office and armoury, 
the agricultural hall, the Oddfellows’ hall, the hospital, 
the grammar-school, &c , — are comparatively unimportant. 
Besides the State library (36,000 volumes) there are two 
other public libraries in the city. The numljer of industrial 
establishments has recently been rapidly increasing ; they 
comprise the extensive workshops of the Central Pacific 
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Railroad, a woollen-mil^ i^rriage-faotories^ plongh-factoriea^ 
marble- works, breweries, potteries, glue- works, dec. The 
population was 6820 in 1850, 13,785 in 1860, 16,283*' 
in 1870 (6202 foreigners, 1370 Chinese), and 21,420 in 
1880 (7048 foreigners, 1781 Chinese). 

In 1841 John An^stus Sutter (b. 1803), a Swiss military officer, 
obtained a grant of land at the junction of the Sacramento and 
Amorican rivers, and made a settlement which he called New Hel- 
vetia. The discovery of gold on his pro])erty in 1848 changed the 
whole history of California. Sutter's Fort, os the spot was popu- 
larly called, becamo the site of a mining town, which was made the- 
capital of the State in 1854, and obtained a city charter in 1868. 
The name of Sacramento was first applied to the place in the adver- 
tisement for the sale of ground-lots in 1848. 

SACRIFICE. The Latin word 0<zc7^ficiutn^ from which, 
we have the English “ sacrifice,' ' properly means an action 
within the sphere of things sacred to the gods, so that 
“sacrificial” and “hierurgic” are synonymous, and, strictly 
speaking, cover the whole field of sacred ritual. By the 
Romans, as hy all ancient or primitive nations, the gods 
were habitually approached with gifts, and the presentation 
of the gift, being the central feature in every ordinary act 
of worship, is regarded as the sacrifice proper. In all parts 
of the world, moreover, for reasons which will appear by 
and by, the stated gifts by which the gods are honoured 
in private worship or public feasts are drawn from the- 
stores on w^hich human life is supported, — fruits, grain, 
wine, oil, the flesh of animals, and the like. All gifts of 
this kind, which are not merely presented to the god but 
consumed in his service, fall under the notion of sacrifice, 
while permanent votive offerings of treasure, lands, temples,, 
images, or the like, not forming part of any stated ritual,, 
are excluded. But again, wdiere we find a practice of 
sacrificing honorific gifts to the gods, w^e usually find also- 
certain other sacrifices which resemble those already char- 
acterized inasmuch as something* is given up by the wor- 
shippers to be consumed in sacred ceremony, but differ from 
them inasmuch as the sacrifice — usually a living victim — 
is not regarded as a tribute of honour to the god, but has 
a special atoning or mystic significance. The most familiar 
case of this second species of sacrifice is that which the 
Romans distinguished from the hostia honoraHa by the- 
name of hcfstia piaculariH, In the former case the deity 
accepts a gift ; in the latter he demands a life. The former 
kind of sa(!rifice is offered by the wwshipper on the basis 
of an established relation of friendly dependence on his- 
divine lord; the latter is directed to appease the divine 
anger, or to conciliate the favour of a deity on whom the 
worshi]>per has no right to count. The precise scope of 
sacrifices not merely honorific will appear more clearly in. 
the sequel ; for the history of religion this second kind of 
sacrifice has a very peculiar importance, as may be judgedi 
from the fact that the ordinary metaphorical use of “ sacri- 
fice ” in English answers not to the notion of a “ gift ” but 
to that of “ reluctant surrender.” ^ 

Ilonoi'ifoi Sacrifices naturally hold the chief place in all 
natural (as opposed to positive) religions that have reachedi 
the stage in which orthodox ritual is differentiated from, 
sorcery (comp. ITuest, vol. xix. p. 724), and in which the 
relations between the gods and their worshippers are con- 
ceived as being of a fixed and habitually friendly character, 
so that the acts by which a continuance of divine favour 
can be secured are known by well-established tradition 
and regularly practised with full confidence in their efficacy. 
Religions of this type unite the god to a definite circle of 


^ Apai*t from this metaphorical use the word “ sacrifice ” in EugUsii 
is often taken as synonymous witli “victim/' bloodless oblations being 
called rather by the vague word “offering.” This usage corresponds 
to the practice of the Authorised Version, which commonly renders- 
HDt, t.e.-, ** victim and cereal oblation,” by the words “ sacrifico 
and offering,” and uses the verb ** to sacrifice ” for the Hebrew 
“ to slaughter a victim.” 
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^wonliipi^rB forxnlBg a natural unity, so that evei^ man’s 
birth or political and social status determines at once what 
god he is called upon to worship and may confidently look 
to for help. Religions of this sort, therefore, are mainly 
tribal or national, and the deity is regarded as a king, or, 
if there are several gods worshipped by the same circle, 
they are lords and ladies and are naturally to be honoured 
in the same way as earthly grandees. Thus among the 
Hebrews, whose early institutions afford a typical example 
of a national religion, the fundamental rule is that no one 
is to appear before Jehovah empty-handed (Exod. xxiii. 
15), just as it would be indecent (and in the East is still 
indecent) to approach a king or great man without some 
present, however trifling. In like manner Homer teaches 
that gods and kings alike are persuaded by gifts. A 
special request will naturally be accompanied by a special 
gift proportioned to the occasion or by a vow to be fulfilled 
when the prayer is heard ; but apart from this the general 
goodwill whether of god or king falls to be acknowledged 
and secured by offerings renewed from time to time by 
way of tribute or homage. Thus in Hebrew the word 
minim means alike “gift,” “ tribute,” and “ sacrificial obla- 
tion,” especially an oblation of agricultural produce. For 
in a simple agricultural society payments in kind, whether 
to a divine or to a human lord, would naturally consist for 
the most part of the fruits of the soil ; and with this it 
agrees that not only in Canaan but among the Greeks 
there is evidence that cereal oblations had a great place 
in early ritual, though they afterwards became second in 
importance to animal sacrifices, which yielded a more 
luxurious sacrificial banquet, and also, as we shall see, 
derived a peculiar significance from the shedding of the 
victim’s blood. In almost all nations we find that the 
chief sacrificial feasts a|*e associated with the harvest and 
the vintage, or, where pastoral life iiredorninates, are re- 
gulated by the time at w^hich the flocks bear their young 
(comp. Passover) ; at these sevens tribute of firstfruits 
and firstlings is paid to the gods of the good things which 
they themselves have given to the inhabitants of their land. 
Tliis conception of sacrifice may go with very various views 
•of the nature of the gods and of religion. It may go with 
the idea that the god has need of the worshipper and his 
gifts just as the worshipper has need of the god and his 
help, and thus with a matter-of-fact business-like people 
like the Romans religion may become very much a sort of 
bargain struck with the gods. But, on the other hand, it 
is quite possible that sacrifices may continue to be offered 
by men who have ceased to believe that the deity has any 
need of what man can give, simply because such gifts are 
in ordinary life the natural expression of respect and 
homage and no fitter and more expressive ^way of giving 
utterance to the same feelings towards the gods has been 
devised. Thus the Hebrews continued to offer sacrifices 
to Jehovah long after tlioy knew that “if He were hungry 
He would not tell man, for the ivorld was His and the 
fulness thereof.” But when this stand jwint is reached 
sacrifice becomes a merely conventional way of expressing 
religious feeling; the ritual becomes a simple affair of 
tradition, which may, as in the Levitical legislation, be 
based on an express divine command ; and those who are 
not content with the authority of tradition as a sufficient 
t)roof that the gods love to be lionoured in this way take 
refuge in some allegorical explanation of the ceremonial. 
In general, however, we find an extraordinary persistence 
of the notion that sacrifices do in some way afford a phy- 
sical satisfaction to the deity. If they do not feed liim, he 
is at least gratified by their odour. Neither the Greek 
philosophers nor the Jewish rabbins ever quite got rid of 
this idea. 

But in fact the notion that the more ethereal elements 
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of the sacrifice rise to heaven, the seat of the gods, in the 
savoury smoke that ascends from the sacrificial flame can 
in certain instances be shown to be connected with a later 
development of sacrifice. Among the Semites, for ex- 
ample, sacrifices were not originally burned. The god 
was not seated aloft, but was present at the j)laco of sacri- 
fice, inhabiting a sacred stone (a l)aetylium, beth-el, or 
“ house of god ”), which answered at once to the later idol 
and the later altar. That the god was thought by the 
heathen Semites to inhabit the sacred stone, or in other 
cases a sacred tree, is expressly recorded of several Arabian 
sanctuaries, and it cannot be doubted that this was the 
general view wherever there was a ma^selxt (sacred cippus) 
or an ashera (sacred pole or tree). And in these cases the 
gift of the worshipper w^as not, in the more primitive cults, 
consumed by fire, but the sacred stone was daubed with oil 
or blood, libations of milk, of blood, or of wine were poured 
forth beside it, cereal gifts were presented by being simply 
laid on the sacred ground, and slaughtered victims were 
left there to be devoured by wild beasts (Sprenger, Leb, 
Moh.y iii. 457), or even a human sacrifice was offered by 
burying the victim under the cippus. Sacrifices of this 
type are found not only throughout the Semitic field but 
in all i)arts of the world ; they belong to the same category 
with the Hebrew showbread and the Roman lectistemia. 
In later times the food spread on the tables of the god is 
eaten by his ministers, the priests, to wliom he is supposed 
to make over the enjoyment of the banquet ; but this is 
a refinement on the original usage. In older times the 
gods themselves were held to partake of these gifts of food, 
just as the venerable dead were fed by the meat and drink 
placed or poured out upon their tombs. In the religions of 
savages both gods and tlie dead have very material needs, 
among which the need of nourishment has the first place ; 
and just as we learn from the story of I’eriander and 
Melissa (Herod., v. 92) that among the Greeks of the 7th 
century b.c. it was a new idea that the dead could make 
no use of the gifts buried w^ith them unless they were 
etherealizcd by fire, so also the fact that among the Greeks, 
especially in old times, sacrifices to water-gods were simply 
flung into the river or the sea, and sacrifices to underground 
gods were buried, indic^ates that it is a secondary idea 
that the gods w'ero too ethereal to enjoy a sacrifice through 
any other sense than that of smell. Even the highest 
antique religions show by unmistakable signs that in their 
origin sacrifices were literally “the food of the gods.” In 
Israel the conception against which the author of Psalm 1. 
protests so strongly wa« never eliminated from the ancient 
technical language of the priestly ritual, in which the sacri- 
fices are called “ food of the deity ” (Lev. xxi. 

8, 17, 21); and among the Greeks we find not only such 
general expressions as that the gods “ feast on hecatombs ” 
(//., ix. 531) but even that particular gods bear special 
surnames, such as “the goat-eater,” the “ram-eater,” 
“ Dionysus the ejitcr of raw (human) flesh ” (atyoc^ayo?, 
#c/>to<^dyo 9 , U}fi'qcrr7]ii). 

A sacrifice, therefore, is primarily a meal offered to the 
deity. In some of the cases already noticed, and in the 
I case of holocausts or whole burnt-offerings, the sacrificial 
gift is entirely made over to the god ; but ordinarily the 
sacrifice is a feast of which gods and worshipi)ers partake 
together. If all sacrifices are not convivial entertainments, 

I at least the tendency is to ^ ve to all feasts, nay to all meals, 

I a sacrificial character by inviting the gods to partake of 
I thorn (Athemeus, v. 19). Thus the Roman family never 
rose from supper till a portion of the food had been laid 
on the burning hearth as an offering to the lAires (Serv., 
Ad JUn., i. 730; Ovid, Fast,, ii. 633) ; and a similar practice 
was probably followed in early G reece .^ At al l events 

^ See the discussion in Buchholz, Homer, Realietit II. ii. 218 sq. 
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the slaughter of an animal (which gave the meal a more 
lumurious and festal character, animal food being not in 
daily use with the mass of the agricultural populations of 
the Mediterranean lands) seems to have been always 
sacrihcial in early Greece, and even in later times St Paul 
assumes that the hesh sold in the shambles would often 
consist of tlSitikoOirra, Among the Semites sacrifice and 
slaughter for food are still more clearly identified; the 
Hebrews use the same word for both, and the Arabian 
invocation of the name of Allah over every beast killed 
for food is but the relic of a sacrificial formula. The 
part of the gods in such sacrificial meals was often very 
small, the blood alone (Arabia), or the fat and the thighs 
(//., i. 460), or small parts of each joint (Ocf., xiv. 427), 
or the blood, the fat, and the kidneys (Lev. iii.). When 
the sacrifice was offered by a priest, he also naturally 
received a portion, which, properly speaking, belonged to 
the deity and was surrendered by him to his minister, as 
is brought out in the Hebrew ritual by the ceremonial act 
of waving it towards the altar (Lev. vii. 29 «y.). Tlie 
thigh, which in Homeric sacrifice is burned on the altar, 
belongs in the Levitical ritual to the priest, who was 
naturally the first to profit by the growth of a conviction 
that the deity himself did not require to be fed by man’s 
food. 

The conception of the sacrifice os a banquet in which 
gods and men share together may be traced also in the 
accessories of sacred ritual. Music, song, garlands, the 
sweet odour of incense, accompany sacrifice because they 
are suitable to an occasion of mirth and luxurious enjoy- 
ment. Wine, too, “ which choereth gods and men ” (Judges 
ix. 13), was seldom lacking in the vine-growing countries ; 
but the most notable case where the sacrificial feast has 
the use of an intoxicant (or narcotic) as its chief feature 
is the ancient noma sacrifice of the old Aryans, where the 
gods are honoured by bowls of the precious draught which 
heals the sick, inspires the poet, and makes the poor 
believe that he is rich. 

The sacrificial meal, with the general features that have 
been described, may be regarded as common to all the so- 
called nature-religions of the civilized races of antiquity, 
— religions which had a predominantly jt>yous character, 
and in W'hich the relations of man to the gods were not 
troubled by any habitual and ofipressive sense of human 
guilt, because the divine standard of man’s duty corre- 
sponded broadly with the accepted standard of civil con- 
duct, and therefore, though the god iiiiglit be angry with 
his people for a time, or even irreconcilably wroth with 
individuals, the idea was hardly conceivable that ho could 
be permanently alienated from the whole circle of his 
worshii^pers, — that is, from all who participated in a certain 
local (tribal or national) cult. But when this type of 
religion began to bre4ik down the sacrificial ritual under- 
went corresponding modifications. Thus we find a decline 
of faith in the old gods accompanied, not only by a grow- 
ing neglect of the temples and their service, but also by a 
disposition to attenuate the gifts that were still offered, 
or to take every opportunity to cheat the gods out of 
part of their due, — a disposition of which Arabia before 
Mohammed affords a classical example. But, again, the 
decline of faith itself was not a mere product of indiffer- 
ence, but was partly due to a feeling that the traditional 
ritual involved too material a conception of the gods, and 
this cause, too, tended to produce modifications in sacri- 
ficial service. The Persians, for example (Herod., i. 132 ; 
Strabo, xv. p. 732), consecrated their sacrifices with 
liturgical prayers, but gave no part of the victim to the 
deity, who “ desired nothing but the life (or soul) of the 
victim.” This, indeed, is the Roman formula of piacular 
as distinct from honorific offerings (INfacrob., iii. 5, 1), 
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and might be tkken as implying that the Persians had 
ceased to look on aacrifioes as gifts of homage; but such 
an explanation can hardly be extended to the parallel case 
of the Arab sacrifices, in which the share of the deity was 
the blood of the victim, which according to antique belief 
contained the life. For among the Arabs blo<^ was a 
recognized article of food, and the polemic of Ps. 1. 13 is 
expressly directed against the idea that the deity “ drinks 
the blo^ of goats.” And tbe details given in Strabo 
make it tolerably clear that Persian sacrifice is simply an 
example of the way in which the material gift offered to 
the deity is first attenuated and then allegorized away as 
the conception of the godhead becomes less crassly mate* 
rial. But on the other hand it is undoubtedly true that 
under certain conditions the notion of piacular sacrifice 
shows much greater vitality than that of sacrificial gifts 
of homage. When a national religion is not left to slow 
decay, but shares the catastrophe of the nation itself, as 
was the case with the religions of the small western Asiatic 
states in the period of Assyrian conquest, the old joyous 
confidence in the gods gives way to a sombre sense of 
divine wrath, and the acts by which this wrath can be 
conjured become much more important than the ordinary 
traditional gifts of homage. To this point we must return 
by and by. 

It api^ears, then, that in the old national nature-religions 
the ordinary exercises of worship take the form of meals 
offered to the gods, and usually of banquets at which gods 
and worshippers sit down together, so that the natural 
bond of unity between the deity and his subjects or 
children is cemented by the bond of “ bread and salt ” — 
salt is a standing feature in the sacrifices of many races 
(comp. Lev. ii. 13) — to which ancient and unsophisticated 
peoples attach so much importance. That the god is 
habitually willing to partake of the banejuet offered to 
him is taken for granted ; but, if anything has occurred to 
alienate his favour, he will show it by his conduct at the 
feast, by certain signs known to experts, that indicate his 
refusal of the offered gift. Hence the custom of inspect- 
ing the exta of the victim, watching the behaviour of the 
sacrificial flame, or otherwise seeking an omen which 
X)rove8 that the sacrifice is accepted, and so that the deity 
may bo expected to favour the requests with which the 
gift is associated. 1 

In the religions which we have been characterizing all 
the ordinary functions of worship are summed up in these 
sacrificial meals ; the stated and normal intercourse between 
gods and men has no other form. God and worshippers 
make up together a society of cornmensalsy and every other 
point in their reciprocal relations is included in what this 
involves. Now, with this we must take the no less certain 
fact that throughout the sj)here of the purely sacrificial 
religions the circle of common worship is also the circle 
of social duty and reciprocal moral obligations. And thus 
the origin of sacrificial worship must be sought in a stage 
of society when the circle of commensals and the circle 
of persons united to each other by sacred social bonds 
were identical. But all social bonds are certainly de- 
veloped out of the bond of kindred, and it will be 
generally admitted that all national religions are develop- 
ments or combinations of the worship of particular kins. 
It would seem, therefore, that the world-wide prevalence 
of sacrificial worship points to a time when the kindred 
group and the group of commensals were identical, and 
when, conversely, people of different kins did not eat and 
drink together. 

At first sight it mighf appear that this amounts to the 

' Hence in Roman ritual there in no ins|)ection of the exta where^ 
the aacrifice ia piacular, and so does not involve a meal offered to the 
deity. 
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proposition that all religious and civil societies of antiquity 
have the family as their type» and that the type of sacri- 
fice is such a family meal as is found among the Homans. 
And this view would seem to be favoured by the frequent 
occurrence among ancient peoples of the conception that 
the deity is the father (progenitor and lord) of his 
worshippers, who in turn owe filial obedience to him and 
brotherly duty to one another. But in the present stage 
of research into the history of early society it is by no 
means legitimate to assume that the family, with a father 
at its head, is the original type of the circle of corn- 
mensals. It is impossible to separate the idea of com- 
mensality from the fact so constantly observed in primitive 
nations, that each kindred has certain rules about for- 
bidden food which mark it off from all other kindreds. 
And in a very large proportion of cases kindred obliga- 
tions, religion, and laws of forbidden food combine to 
divide a child from his father’s and unite him to his 
mother’s kin, so that father and sons are not commensals. 
It is noteworthy that family meals are by no means so 
universal an institution as might be imagined a priori. 
At Sparta, for example, men took their regular meals not 
with their wives and children but in ayaaUia or pheiditia ; 
and a similar organization of nations in groups of com- 
mensals which are not family groups is found in other 
places (Crete, Carthage, <kc.). The marked and funda- 
mental similarity between sacrificial worships in all parts 
of the globe makes it very difficult to doubt that they are 
all to be traced back to one type of society, common to 
primitive man as a whole. But the nearest approximation 
to a primitive type of society yet known is that based not 
on the family but on the system of totem stocks ; and as 
this system not only fulfils all the conditions for the 
formation of a sacrificial worship, but presents the con- 
ception of the god and his worshippers as a circle of 
commensals in its simplest and most intelligible form, it 
seems reasonable to look to it for additional light on the 
whole subject. In totemism and in no other system laws 
of forbidden food have a direct religious interpretation and 
form the principal criterion by which the members of one 
stock and religion are marked off from all their neigh- 
bours. For the totem is usually an animal (less often a 
plant) ; the kindred is of the stock of its totem ; and to 
kill or eat the sacred animal is an impiety of the same 
kind with that of killing and eating a tribesman. To 
eat the totem of a strange stock, on the other hand, is 
legitimate, and for one totem group to feast on the carcase 
of a hostile totem is to express their social and religious 
particularism in the most ofiective and laudable way, to 
honour their own totem and to cast scorn on that of the 
enemy. The importance attached to the religious feast of 
those who have the same laws about food, and are there- 
fore habitual commensals, is more intelligible on this system 
than on any other. 

Though the subject has not been completely worked out, 
there is a good deal of evidence, both from social and from 
religious phenomena, that the civilized nations of antiquity 
once passed through the totem stage (see Family and 
Mythology) ; it is at least not doubtful that even in the 
historical period sacred animals and laws of forbidden food 
based on the sacredness of animals, in a way quite analo- 
gous to what is found in totemism, were known among all 
these nations. Among the Egyptians the whole organiza- 
tion of the local populations ran on totem lines, the different 
villages or districts being kept permanently apart by the 
fact that each had its own sacred animal or herb, and that 
one group worshipped what another ate. And the sacri- 
ficial feast on the carcase of a hostile totem persisted down 
to a late date, as we know from Plutarch (Is. et Odr.^ p. 
380 ; comp. Alex. Polyh., ap. Eus., Prstp. Ev., lx. p. 432 ; 
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Diod. Sic., i. 89). Among the Semites there are many 
relics of totem religion; and, as regards the Greeks, so 
acute an observer as Herodotus could hardly have imagined 
that a great part of Hellenic religion was borrowed from 
Egypt if the visible features of the popular worship in 
the two countries had really belonged to entirely different 
types. To Bupi>ose that the numerous associations between 
particular deities and corresponding sacred animals which 
are found in Greece and other advanced countries are 
merely symbolical is a most unscientific assumption ; especi- 
ally as the symbolic interpretation could not fail to be 
introduced as a harmonizing expedient where, through the 
fusion of older deities under a common name (in connexion 
with the political union of kindreds), one god came to have 
several sacred animals. But originally even in Greece 
each kin had its own god or in later language its hero ; 
so in Attica the Crioeis have their hero Crius (Ram), the 
Butadse have Butas (Bullman), the iEgidas have ^Egeus 
(Goat), and the Cynidco Cynus (Dog). Such heroes are 
real totem ancestors ; Lycus, for example, had his statue in 
wolf form at the Lyceum. The feuds of clans are repre- 
sented as contests between rival totems : Lycus the wolf 
flees the country before .^geus the goat, and at Argos, 
where the wolf -god (Apollo Lycius) w'os introduced by 
Danaus, the struggle by which the sovereignty of the 
Danaids was established was set forth in legend and 
picture as following on the victory of a wolf (re|)resenting 
Danaus) over a bull (representing the older sovereignty of 
Gelanor) ; see Pans., ii. 1 9, 3 sq. That Apollo’s sacrifices 
were bulls and rams is therefore natural enough ; at the 
sanctuary of the wolf- A polio at Sicyon indeed legend pre- 
served the memory of a time when flesh was actually set 
forth for the wolves, as totem-worshippers habitually set 
forth food for their sacred animals, - - though by a touch of 
the later rationalism which changed the wolf -god into 
Apollo the wolf -slayer (Lycoctonus) the flesh was said to 
have been poisoned by Apollo’s direction in a way that 
even theological experts did not understand (Pans., ii. 9, 7). 
Such clear traces of the oldest form of sacrifice are neces- 
sarily rare, but the general facts that certain animals 
might not be sacrificed to certain gods, while on the other 
hand each deity demanded particular victims, which the 
ancients themselves explained in certain cases to be hostile 
animals, find their natural exj)lanation in such a stage of 
religion as has just been characterized. The details are 
diflicult to follow out, partly because most worships of 
which we know much were syncretistic, partly because the 
animals which the ^ods loved and protected were in later 
times often confused with the victims they desired, and 
partly because piacular and mystical sacrifices were on 
principle (as we shall see by and by) chosen from the class 
of victims that might not be used for the feasts of the gods. 
A single example, therefore, must here suffice to close this 
part of the subject. At Athens the goat might not be 
offered to the Athena on the Acropolis Now according 
to legend Athena’s worship was made Panathenaic by the 
iEgidm or goat clan, and Athena herself was represented clad 
in the aegis or goat-skin, an attribute which denotes that 
she too was of the goat kin or rather had been taken into 
that kin when her worshij) was introduced among them.^ 
Generally speaking, then, the original principle on which 
a sacrificial meal is chosen is that men may not eat what 
cannot be offered to their god (generalized in later sym 
cretism to the rule that men may not eat things that can be 
offered to no god ; Julian, Oral., v. p. 176 G.) ; and that, 

' The religiouH meaning; of wearing the skin of an animal is identi- 
fication with the animal. Examples will appear below ; compare also 
the were-wolf superstitions (vol. xv. p. 90), where the same symbolism 
occurs. So too Pausanias (x. 31, 10) describes a rejpreseiitstion of th« 
bear-heroine Callisto reclining on a bear-skin couch. 
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conversely) acceptable offerings are the things which are 
eaten by predilection by that divine animal which in later 
times became the sacred symbol of the anthropomorphic 
god) or else victims are to be chosen which are sacred 
among a hostile tribe. The two principles may often co- 
incide. Fierce mountain tribes who live mainly by harry- 
ing their neighbours in the plain will be wolveS) lions, 
bears, while their enemies will naturally worshij) bulls, 
sheep, goats, like tlie Troglodytes on the Red Sea, who 
“ gave the name of parent to no human being but to the 
bull and the cow, the ram and the ewe, because from them 
they had their daily nourishment ” (Strabo, xvi, 4) ; and 
thus in cases like that of Argos the ultimate 8 hax)e of the 
ritual may throw important light on the character of the 
early poiiulation. When by conquest or otherwise two 
such originally hostile nations are fiised the opposing 
animal symbols will ultimately be found in friendly asso- 
ciation : 6 .( 7 ., Artemis (in her various forms) is associated 
both with carnivora and with stags or domestic animals. 
The former is the original conception, as her sacrifices 
show. She is therefore, like the wolf-Apollo, originally the 
deity of a wild hunting tribe, or rather various carnivorous 
deities of such tribes have coalesced in her. 

Human SacrificeJi. — From these observations the tran- 
sition is easy to those human sacrifices which are not 
piacular. It is perfectly clear in many cases that such 
sacrifices are associated with cannibalism, a practice which 
always means eating the flesh of men of alien and hostile 
kin. The human wolves would no more eat a brother than 
they w’ould eat a wolf ; but to eat an enemy is another 
matter. Naturally enough traces of cannibalism persist 
in religion after they have disappeared from ordinary life, 
and especially in the religion of carnivorous gods.^ Thus 
it may be conjectured that the human sacrifices oflered 
to the W'olf-Zeus (Lycteus) in Arcadia wore originally can- 
nibal feasts of a wolf tribe. The first participants in the 
rite were according to later legend changed into wolves 
(Lycaon and his sons) ; and in later times, as appears by 
comparing Plato {Rep.^ viii. 15) with Pausanias (viii. 2), at 
least one fragment of the human flesh was placed among 
the sacrificial portions derived from other victims, and the 
man who ate it was believed to become a were- wolf. All 
human sacrifices where the victim is a captive or other 
foreigner may be presumed to bo derived from cannibal 
feasts ; but a (juite different explanation is required for the 
coses, which are by far more numerous among people no 
longer mere savages, in which a father sacrifices his child 
or a tribe its fellow-tribesman. This case belongs to the 
head of piacular sacrifices. 

r-iamlar Saa'tjiees. — Among all primitive peoples there 
are certain offences against piety (especially bloodshed 
within the kin) which are regarded as properly inexpiable ; 
the oftender must die or become an outlaw. Whore the 
god of the kin appears as vindicator of this law he demands 
the life of the culprit ; if the kinsmen refuse this they 
share the guilt. Thus tlie execution of a criminal assumes 
the character of a religious action. If now it appears in 
any way that the god is offended and refuses to help his 
people, it is concluded that a crime has been committed 
and not expiated. This neglect must be repaired, and, if 
the true culprit cannot be found or cannot be spared, the 
worshippers as a whole bear the guilt until they or the 
guilty man himself find a substitute. The idea of substitu- 
tion is widespread through all early religions, and is found 
in honorific as well as in piacular rites ; the Romans, for 
example, substituted models in wax or dough for victims 

^ 111 the Roinau empire human Rncriflce was practinod at not a few 
fihrinefl down to the time of Hadrian ; for examples the reader may 
rater to T»orphyry, De Austin, ^ ii. 27, 64 eg., and to Clem. Alex., 
Cith. ad OevleSf p. 27. 


that could not be procured aooording to the ritual, or ehe 
feigned that a sheep was a stag (cervaria ovu) and tike 
like. In all such cases the idea is that the substitute 
shall imitate as closely as is possible or convenient the 
victim whose place it supplies ; and so in piacular ceremonies 
the god may indeed accept one life for another, or certain 
select lives to atone for the guilt of a whole community, 
but these lives ought to be of the guilty kin, just as in 
blood-revenge the death of any kinsman of the manslayer 
satisfies justice. Hence such rites as the Semitic sacrifices 
of children by their fathers (see Moi^och), the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia and similar cases among the Greeks, or the 
offering up of boys to the goddess Mania at Rome pro 
familiarium sospUate (Macrob., i. 7, 34). In the oldest 
Semitic cases it is only under extreme manifestations of 
divine wrath that such offerings are made (comp. Porph., 
JDe Abfft, ii. 56), and so it was probably among other races 
also ; but under the pressure of long-continued calamity, 
or other circumstances which made men doubtful of the 
steady favour of the gods, piacular offerings might easily 
become more frequent and ultimately assume a stated 
character, and be made at regular intervals by way of 
precaution without waiting for an actual outbreak of 
divine anger. Thus the Carthaginians, as Theophrastus 
relates, annually sprinkled their altars with a tribesman’s 
blood” (Porph., He Abat.y ii, 28). But in advanced 
societies the tendency is to modify the horrors of the 
ritual either by accepting an effusion of blood without 
actually slaying the victim, in the flagellation of the 
Spartan lads at the altar of Artemis Orthia (Paus., iii. 1 6, 7 ; 
comp. Eurip., Taur., 1470 sq, ; 1 Kings xviii. 28), or 
by a further extension of the doctrine of substitution ; the 
Romans, for example, substituted puppets for the human 
sacrifices to Mania, and cast rush dolls into the Tiber at 
the yearly atoning sacrifice on the Sublician bridge. More 
usually, however, the life of an animal is accepted by the 
god in place of a human life. This explanation of the 
origin of piacular animal sacrifices has often been disputed, 
mainly on dogmatic grounds and in connexion with the 
Hebrew sin-offerings ; but it is quite clearly brought out 
wherever we have an ancient account of the origin of such 
a rite (e.q,, for the Hebrews, Gen. xxii. 13 ; the Phoenicians, 
Porph., He Abet, iv, 15; the Greeks and many others, 
tbicl,, ii. 54 sq , ; the Romans, Ovid, Fastiy vi. 162), Among 
the Egyptians the victim was marked with a seal bearing 
the image of a man bound, and kneeling with a sword at 
his throat (Plut., Is, et Os,y chap, xxxi.) And often we 
find a ceremonial laying of the sin to be expiated on the 
head of the victim (Herod., ii. 39 ; Lev. iv. 4 compared 
with xi V. 2 1 ). 

In such piacular rites the god demands only the life of 
the victim, which is sometimes indicated by a special ritual 
with the blood (as among the Hebrews the blood of the 
sin-offering was applied to the horns of the altar, or to the 
mercy-seat within the vail), and there is no sacrificial meal. 
Thus among the Greeks the carcase of the victim was 
buried or cast into the sea, and among the Hebrews the 
most important sin-offerings were burnt not on the altar 
but outside the camp (city), as was also the case with the 
children sacrificed to “Moloch.” Sometimes, however, 
the sacrifice is a holocaust on the altar (2 Kings iii. 27), 
or the flesh is consumed by the priests. The latter was 
the case with certain Roman piacula, and with those 
Hebrew sin-offerings in which the blood was not brought 
within the vail (Lev. vi. 25 sq,). Here the sacrificial flesh 
is seemingly a gift accepted by the deity and assigned by 
him to the priests, so that the distinction between a 
honorific and a piacular sacrifice is partly obliterated. 
But this is not hard to understand ; for just as a blood- 
rite takes the place of blood-revenge in human justice, so an 
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offence a^^ainst the gods may in certain cases be redeemed 
by a fine Heroi| iL 65) or a sacrificial gift. This 
seems to be the original meaning of the Hebrew oaham 
(trespass-offering), which was a kind of atonement made 
partly in money (Lev. v. 15 «g.), but accomjfmnied (at 
least in later times) by a sacrifice which differed from the 
sin-offering, inasmuch as the ritual did not involve any 
exceptional use of the blood. The ordinary sin-offerings 
in which the priests ate the flesh may be a compound of 
the dahdm and the properly piacular substitution of life 
for life. The two kinds of atonement are mixed up also 
in Mipah vi. 6 sq.^ and ultimately all bloody sacrifices, 
especially the whole burnt-offering (which in early times 
was very rare but is prominent in the ritual of the second 
temple), are held to have an atoning efficacy (Lev. i. 4, 
xvii, 11). There is, however, another and mystical sense 
sometimes associated with the eating of sin-offerings, as we 
shall see presently. 

The most curious developments of piacular sacrifice 
take place in the worship of deities of totem type. Here 
the natural substitute for the death of a criminal of the 
tribe is an animal of the kind with which the worshipi3ers 
and their god alike count kindred; an animal, that is, 
which must not be offered in a sacrificial feast, and which 
indeed it is impious to kill. Thus Hecate was invoked as 
a dog (Porph., De Ahst^ iii. 17), and dogs were her pia- 
cular sacrifices (Plut., Qu, Bom,, iii.). . And in like manner 
in Egypt the piacular sacrifice of the cow -goddess Isis- 
Hathor was a bull, and the sacrifice was accompanied by 
lamentations as at the funeral of a kinsman (Herod., ii. 
39, 40). This lamentation at a piacular sacrifice is met 
with in other cases, e,q,, at the Argean festival at Rome 
(Marquardt, Bom. Staataverw,, iii. 192), and is parallel to 
the marks of indignation which in various atoning rituals 
it is proper to display towards the priest who performs 
the sacrifice. At Tenedos, for example, the priest was 
attacked with stones who sacrificed to Bacchus a bull-calf, 
the affinity of which with man was indicated by the 
mother-cow being treated like a woman in childbed and 
the victim itself wearing the cothurnus. As the cothurnus 
was proper to Bacchus, who also was often addressed in 
worship and represented in images as a bull, the victim 
here is of the same race with the god (vEl., H.N., xii. 34 ; 
Pint., Qu, Gr., XXXV, ) as well as with the worshippers. 
In such rites a double meaning was suggested : the victim 
was an animal kindred to the sacrificers, so that his death 
was strictly speaking a murder, for which, in the Attic 
Diipolia, the sacrificial axe cast away by the j)rie8t was 
tried and condemned (Pans., i. 24, 4), but it was also a 
sacred animal sharing the nature of the god, who thus in 
a sense died for his people. The last point comes out 
clearly in the annual sacrifice at Thebes, where a ram was 
slain and the ram -god Amen clothed in his skin. The 
worshijq)er8 then bewailed the ram and buried him in a 
sacred coffin (Herod., ii. 42). Thus the piacular sacrifice 
in such cases is merged in the class of offerings which 
may be called sacramental or mystical. 

Mystiral or Sacramental Sacrifices . — That the mysteries 
of races like the Greeks and Egyptians are sprung from 
the same circle of ideas with the totem mysteries of savage 
tHbes has been suggested in Mythology, vol. xvii. p. 151, 
with which the reader may compare Mr Lang’s book on 
Custom and Myth ; and examples of sacramental sacrifices 
have been adduced in the same article (p. 150) and in 
Mexico, vol. xvL p. 212. In Mexico the worshippers ate 
sacramentally paste idols of the god, or slew and feasted 
on a human victim who was feigned to be a representative 
of the deity. The Mexican gods are unquestionably de- 
veloj>ed out of totems, and these sacraments are on one 
line with the totem mysteries of the ruder Indian tribes 
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in which once a year the sacred animal is eaten, body and 
blood. Now according to Julian {Orat., v. p. 175) the 
mystical sacrifices of the cities of the Homan empire were 
in like manner offered once or twice a year and consisted 
of such victims as the dog of Hecate, which might not be 
ordinarily eaten or used to furnish forth the tables of the 
gods. The general agreement with the American mysteries 
is therefore complete, and in many cases the resemblance 
extends to details which leave no doubt of the totem origin 
of the ritual. The mystic sacrifices seem always to have 
had an atoning efficacy ; their special feature is that the 
victim is not simply slain and burned or cast aw^ay but 
that the worshippers partake of the body and blood of the 
sacred animal, and that so his life passes as it were into 
their lives and knits them to the deity in living commu- 
nion. Thus in the orgiastic cult of the bull-Bacchus the 
worshippers tore tlie bull to pieces and devoured the raw 
flesh. These orgies are connected on the one hand with 
older practices, in which the victim was human (Orpheus 
legend, Dionysus ’H/xT/arr;?), and on the other hand with the 
myth of the murder of the god by liis kinsmen the Titans, 
who made a meal of his flesh (Clem. Al., Coh. ad Genies, 
p. 12). Similar legends of fratricide occur in connexion 
with other orgies (the Cory ban tes ; see Cfiement, ut sujrra ) ; 
and all these various elements can only be reduced to unity 
by referring their origin to those totem habits of thought 
in which the god has not yet been differentiated from the 
plurality of sacred animals and the tribesmen are of one 
kin with their totem, so that the sacrifice of a fellow- 
tribesman and the sacrifice of the totem animal are equally 
fratricides, and the death of the animal is the death of the 
mysterious protector of the totem kin. In the Diipolia at 
Athens we have seen that the slaughter of the sacred bull 
was viewed as a murder, but “ the dead was raised again 
in the same sacrifice,” as the mystic text had it : the skin 
was sewed uj) and stuffed and all tasted the sacrificial 
flesh, so that the life of the victim was renewed in the 
lives of those who ate of it ^ (Theophr., in Porph., De 
Ahst., ii. 29 sq.). 

Mystic sacrifices of this sacramental type prevailed also 
among the heathen Semites, and are alluded to in Isa. Ixv. 
4 sq., Ixvi. 3, 17 ; Zech. ix. 7 ; Lev. xix. 26, <fec.,“ from 
which j)assagea we gather that the victim was eaten with 
the blood. This feature reappears elsewhere, as in the pia- 
cular swine-offerings of the Fratres Arvales at Rome, and 
possesses a special significance inasmuch as common blood 
means in antiquity a share in common life. In the Old 
Testament the heathen mysteries seem to appear as cere- 
monies of initiation by which a man was introduced into 
a new worship, i.e., primarily made of one blood with a 
new religious kinship, and they therefore come into promi- 
nence just at the time when in the 7th century B.c. political 
convulsions had shaken men’s faith in their old gods and 
led them to seek on all sides for new and stronger pro- 
tectors. The Greek mysteries too create a close bond 
between the mystiv, and the chief ethical significance of 
the Eleusinia was that they were open to all Hellenes and 
so represented a brotherhood wider than the political limits 
of individual states. But originally the initiation must 
have been introduction into a particular social community ; 
Theophrastus’s legend of the origin of the Diipolia is ex- 
pressly connected with the adoption of the house of Sopa- 
trus into the position of Athenian citizens. From this 
point of view the sacramental rites of mystical sacrifice 
are a form of blood-covenant, and serve the same purpose 

^ 111 tbe same way the Issedones honoured their parents by eating 
their dead bodies (Herod., iv. 26). The life was not allowed to go 
out of the family. 

For details see W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
AraMa, p. 309. 
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849 the mixing of blood or tasting of each other’s blood by 
which in ancient times two men or two clans created a 
sacred covenant bond. In all the forms of blood-covenant, 
whether a sacrifice is offered or the veins of the parties 
opened and their own blood used, the idea is the same : 
the bond created is a bond of kindred, because one blood 
is now in the veins of all who have shared the ceremony. 
The details in which this kind of symbolism may be 
carried out are of course very various, but where there is 
a covenant sacrifice we usually find that the parties eat 
and drink together (Gen. xxxi. 54), and that the sacrificial 
blood, if not actually tasted, is at least touched by both 
parties (Xen., AnuJlj.y ii. 2, 9), or sprinkled on both and on 
the altar or image of the deity who presides over the con- 
tract (Exod., xxiv. 6, 7).^ A peculiar fonn which meets 
xis in various places is to cut the animal in twain and 
make those who swear pass between the parts (Gen. xiii. 
9 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18 «<jr, ; Plut., Qu, Horn., iii., &c.). This 

is generally taken as a formula of imprecation, as if the 
parties prayed that he who proved unfaithful might be 
similarly cut in twain ; but, os the cose cited from Plutarch 
shows that the victim chosen was a mystic one, it is more 
likely that the original sense was that the w’orshippers 
were taken within the mystic life. 

Even the highest forms of sacrificial worship present 
much that is repulsive to modern ideas, and in particular 
it recpiires an effort to reconcile our imagination to the 
bloody ritual whicli is prominent in almost every religion 
which has a strong sense of sin. But we must not forget 
that from the beginning this ritual expressed, however 
crudely, certain ideas which lie at the very root of true 
religion, the fellowship of the worshippers with one another 
in their fellowship with the deity, and the consecration of 
the bonds of kinship as the type of all right ethical relation 
between man and man. And the piacuilar forms, though 
these were particularly liable to distortions disgraceful to 
man and dishonouring to the godhead, yet contained from 
the first germs of eternal truths, not only ex})res8ing the 
idea of divine justice, but mingling it with a feeling of 
divine and human pity. The dreadful siicrifico is per- 
formed not with sfivage joy but with awful sorrow, and 
in the mystic sacrifices the deity himself suffers with and 
for the sins of his people and lives again in their new 
life. (w. R. s.) 

77ie Idea of Sacrijke in the ChHetian Church, 

There can be no doubt that the idea of sacrifice occupied 
an important place in early Christianity. Tt had been a 
fundamental element of both Jewish and Gentile religions, 
and Christianity tended rather to absorb and modify such 
elements than to abolish them. To a great extent the 
idea liad been modified already. Among the Jews the 
preaching of the prophets had been a constant protest 
against the grosser forms of sacrifice, and there are indica- 
tions that wlien Christianity arose bloody sacrifices were 
already beginning to fall into disuse ; a saying which was 
attributed by the Ebionites to our Lord repeats this protest 
in a strong form, I have come to abolish the sacrifices ; 
and if ye do not cease from sacrificing the wrath of God 
will not cease from you” (Epiph., xxx. 16). Among the 
Greeks the philosophers had come to use both argument 
and ridicule against the idea that the offering of material 
things could be needed by or acceptable to the Maker of 
them all. Among both Jews and Greeks the earlier forms 
of the idea had been rationalized into the belief that the 
most appropriate offering to God is that of a pure and 
penitent heart, and among them both was the idea that 

^ In Greek ritual the identity of the covenant sacrifice with mystico- 
piacular rites is clearly broupht out by the animals chosen and by other 
features in the ritual. See Schoeniann, Or, Alt,^ p. 248 sq. 
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the vocal expression of contrition in prayer or of gratitude 
in praise is also acceptable. The b^t instances of these 
ideas in the Old Testament are in Psalms 1. and li., and in 
Greek literature the striking words which Porphyry quotes 
from an earlier writer, “We ought, then, having been united 
and made like to God, to offer our own conduct as a holy 
sacrifice to Him, the same being also a hymn and our sal- 
vation in passionless excellence of soul” (Euseb., Dem, 
Ev.^ 3). The ideas are also found both in the New Testa- 
ment and in early Christian literature : “ Let us offer up 
a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of lips which moke confession to His name ” (Heb. xiii. 
16); “That prayers and thanksgivings, made by worthy 
persons, are the only perfect and acceptable sacrifices I 
also admit” (Just. Mart., Trypho^ c. 117); “We honour 
God in prayer, and offer this as the best and holiest sacrifice 
with righteousness to the righteous Word ” (Clem. Alex., 
Strcmi,^ vii. 6). 

But among tlie Jews two other forms of the idea ex- 
pressed themselves in usages which have been perpetuated 
in Christianity, and one of which has had a singular im- 
portance for the Christian world. The one form, w^hich 
probably arose from the conception of Jehovah as in an 
especial sense the protector of the poor, was that gifts to 
God may properly be bestowed on the needy, and that 
consecpiently alms have the virtue of a sacrifice. Biblical 
instances of this idea are — “ He who doeth alms is offering 
a sacrifice of praise” (Ecclus. xxxii. 2); “To do good and 
to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased ” (Heb. xiii. 16); so the offerings sent by the 
Philippians to Paul when a prisoner at Rome are “an 
odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing 
to God” (Phil. iv. 18). The other form, which was prob- 
ably a relic of the conception of Jehovah as the author 
of natural fertility, was that part of the fruits of the earth 
should be offered to God in acknowledgment of His bounty, 
and that what was so offered was especially blessed and 
brought a blessing upon both those who offered it and 
those who afterwards partook of it. The persistence of 
this form of the idea of sacrifice constitutes so marked 
a feature of the history of Christianity as to require a 
detailed account of it. 

In the first instance it is probable that among Christians, 
as among Jews, every meal, and esj)ecially every social 
meal, was regarded as being in some sense a thank-oftering. 
Thanksgiving, blessing, and offering were co-ordinate terms. 
Hence the Talmudic rule, “A man shall not taste anything 
before blessing it ” ( Tomphta Berachoth^ c, 4), and hence 
St Paul’s words, “ He that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks ” (Rom. xiv. 6 ; comp. 1 Tim. iv. 
4). But the most important oflering was the solemn obla- 
tion in the assembly on the Lord’s day. A precedent for 
making such oblations elsewhere than in tlie temple had 
been afforded by the Essenes, who had endeavoured in 
that way to avoid the contact with unclean persons and 
things which a resort to the temple might have involved 
(Jos., Antii/.f xviii. 1, 5), and a justification for it was 
found in the prophecy of Malachi, “ In every place incense 
is offered unto My name and a pure oflering ; for My name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Mai. i. 11, repeatedly quoted in early Christian writings, 
<^.< 7 ., Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ c. 14 ; Just. Mart., 
Trypho^ c. 28, 41, 116; Irenaeus, iv. 17, 5). 

llie points in relation to this offering which are clearly 
demonstrable from the Christian writers of the first two 
centuries, but which subsequent theories have tended to 
confuse, are these. (1) It was regarded as a true offering 
or sacrifice ; . for in the Teaching of the Tvfelve Apodle$^ in 
Justin Martyr, and in Irenaeus it is designated by each 
of the terms which are used to designate sacrifices in the 
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Old Testament. (2; It was primarily an offering of the 
fruits of the earth to the Creator ; this is clear from both 
Justin Martyr and Irenseus, the latter of whom not only 
explicitly states that such oblations are continued among 
Christians but also meets the current objection to them 
by arguing that they are offered to God not as though He 
needed anything but to show the gratitude of the offerer 
(Iren., iv. 17, 18). (3) It was offered as a thanksgiving 

partly for creation and preservation and partly for re- 
demption : the latter is the special purpose mentioned 
{e»g,) in the Teaching of ike Twelve ApoHlea ; the former is 
that upon which Iren®U8 chiefly dwells j both are men- 
tioned together in Justin Martyr (Tryplvo^ c. 41). (4) 

Those who offered it were required to be not only baptized 
Christians but also “in love and charity one with another ” ; 
there is an indication of this latter requirement in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matt. v. 23, 24, where the word trans- 
lated “ gift ” is the usual LXX. word for a sacrificial offer- 
ing, and is so used elsewhere in the same Gospel, viz., 
Matt. viii. 4, xxiii. 19), and still more explicitly in the 
Teaching y c. 14, “ Let not any one who has a dispute with 
his fellow come together with you (t.c., on the Lord^s day) 
until they have been reconciled, that your sacrifice be not 
defiled.” This brotherly unity was symbolized by the kiss 
of peace. (5) It was offered in the assembly by the hands 
of the president ; this is stated by Justin Martyr {ApoL^ i. 
fi5, 67), and implied by Clement of Home {Ep,^ i. 44, 4). 

Combined with this sacrifice of the fruits of the earth 
to the Creator in memory of creation and redemption, and 
j)robably always immediately following it, was the sacred 
meal at which part of the offerings was eaten. Such a 
sacred meal had always, or almost always, formed part of 
the rites of sacrifice. There was the idea that what had 
been solemnly offered to God was especially hallowed by 
Him, and that the partaking of it united the partakers in 
a special bond both to Him and to one another. In the 
case of the bread and wine of the Christian sacrifice, it 
was believed that, after having been offered and blessed, 
they became to those who j)artook of them the body and 
blood of Christ. This “ communion of the body and blood 
■of Christ,” which in early writings is clearly distinguished 
from the thank-offering which preceded it, and which fur- 
nished the materials for it, gradually came to supersede 
the thank-offering in importance, and to exercise a reflex 
influence upon it. In the time of Cyprian, though not 
before, we begin to find the idc;a that tlie body and blood 
of Christ were not merely partaken of by the worshippers 
but also offered in sacrifice, and that the Eucharist was 
not so much a thank-offering for creation and redemption 
as a repetition or a showing forth anew of the self-sacrifice 
of Christ. This idea is repeated in Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, and has since been a dominant idea of both Eastern 
and Western Christendom. But, though dominant, it has 
not been universal ; nor did it become dominant until 
several centuries after its first promulgation. The history 
of it has yet to be written. For, in spite of the important 
controversies to which it has given birth, no one has been 
at the pains to distinguish between (i.) the theories which 
have been from time to time put forth by eminent writers, 
and which, though they ha^^e in some cases ultimately won 
a general acceptance, have for a long period remained as 
merely individual opinions, and (ii.) the current beliefs of 
the great body of Christians which are exi)ressed in recog- 
nized formularies. A catena of opinions may be produced 
in favour of almost any theory ; but formularies express 
the collective or average belief of any given period, and 
changes in them are a sure indication that there has been 
a general change in ideas. 

It is clear from the evidence of the early Western litur- 
gies that, for at least six centuries, the primitive conception 
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of the nature of the Christian sacrifice remained. There 
is a clear distinction between the sacrifice and the com* 
munion which followed it, and that which is offered con- 
sists of the fruits of the earth and not of the body and 
blood of Christ, Other ideas no doubt attached themselves 
to the primitive conception, of which there is no certain 
evidence in primitive times, eg,^ the idea of the propitiatory 
character of the offering, but these ideas rather confirm 
than disprove the persistence of those primitive conceptions 
themselves. 

All Eastern liturgies, in their present form, are of later 
date than the surviving fragments of the earlier Western 
liturgies, and cannot form the basis of so sure an induction ; 
but they entirely confirm the conclusions to which the 
Western liturgies lead. The main points in which the 
pre-medimval formularies of both the Eastern and the 
Western Churches agree in relation to the Christian sacri- 
fice are the following. (1) It was an offering of the 
fruits of the earth to the Creator, in the belief that a 
special blessing would descend upon the offerers, and 
sometimes also in the belief that God would be propitiated 
by the offerings. The bread and wine are designated by 
all the names by which sacrifices are designated (sacrificia^ 
hostim, lihamina^ and at least once mcrifidum j}lacationu\ 
and the act of offering them by the ordinary term for 
offering a sacrifice {immolatio), (2) The offering of bread 
and wine was originally brought to the altar by the person 
who offered it, and placed by him in the hands of the 
presiding officer. In course of time there were two im- 
portant changes in this respect : (a) the offerings of bread 
and wine were commuted for money, with which bread 
and wine were purchased by the church - officers ; {b) the 
offerings were sometimes handed to the deacons and by 
them taken to the bishop at the altar, and sometimes, as 
at Home, the bishop and deacons went round the church 
to collect them.^ (3) In offering the bread and wine the 
offerer offered, as in the ancient sacrifices, primarily for 
himself, but inasmuch as the offering was regarded as 
having a general propitiatory value he mentioned also the 
names of others in whom he was interested, and especially 
the departed, that they might rest in peace. Hence, after 
all the offerings had been collected, and before they were 
solemnly offered to God, it became a custom to recite the 
names both of the offerers and of those for whom they 
offered, the names being arranged in two lists, which were 
known as diptychs. Almost all the old rituals have 
prayers to be said “ before the names,” “ after the names.” 
It was a further and perhaps much later development of 
the same idea that the good works of those who had pre- 
viously enjoyed the favour of God were invoked to give 
additional weight to the prayer of the offerer. In the 
later series of Western rituals, beginning with that which 
is known as the Lecniine Smr ament ary ^ this practice is 
almost universal. (4) The placing of the bread and wine 
upon the altar was followed by the kiss of peace. (5) 
Then followed the actual offering of the gifts to God 
(immolatio missm). It was an act of adoration or thanks- 
giving, much longer in Eastern than in Western rituals, 
but in both classes of rituals beginning with the form 
“Lift up your hearts,” and ending with the Ter Sanctus 
or Trisagion.2 The early MBS. of Western rituals indi- 
cate the importance which was attached to this part of the 
liturgy by the fact of its being written in a much more 
ornate way than the other parts, eg,y in gold uncial letters 


^ Of tills proceeding an elaborate account exists in the very inter- 
esting document printed liy Mabillon in his M-iuteurn Tffdicum as “ Ordo 
KomanuH I.”; the small phials of wine which were brought were emptied 
into a large bowl, and the loaves of bread wore collected in a bag. 

2 Tlie elements of the form are preserved exactly in the liturgy of 
the Church of England. 
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upon a purple ground, as distinguished from the vermilion 
cursive letters of the rest of the MS. With this the 
sacrifice proj)er was concluded. (6) But, since the divine 
injunction had been “ Do this in remembrance of Me,” the 
sacrifice was immediately followed by a commemoration of 
the passion of Christ, and that again by an invocation of 
the Holy Si>irit {epiclesis) that He would make the bread 
and wine to become the body and blood of Christ. Of 
this invocation, which is constant in all Eastern rituals, 
there are few, though sufficient, surviving traces in 
Western rituals.^ Then after a prayer for sanctification, 
or for worthy reception, followed the Lord’s Prayer, and 
after the Lord’s Prayer the communion. 

In the course of the 8th and 9th centuries, by the opera- 
tion of causes which have not yet been fully investigated, 
the theory which is first found in Cyprian became the 
dominant belief of Western Christendom. The central 
point of the sacrificial idea was shifted from tlie offering 
of the fruits of the earth to the offering of the body and 
blood of Christ, The change is marked in the rituals by 
the duplication of tlie liturgical forms. The prayers of in- 
tercession and oblation, which in earlier times are found 
only in connexion with the former offering, are repeated 
in the course of the same service in connexion with the 
latter. The designations and einthets which are in earlier 
times a{>|)lied to the fruits of the earth are applied to the 
body ami blood. From that time until the lieformation 
the Christian sacrifice was all but universally regarded as 
the offering of the body and l>lood of Christ. The in- 
numerable theories which were framed as to the precise 
nature of the ofleririg and as to the precise change in the 
elements all im])lied that conception of it. It still remains 
as the accepted doctrine of the Church of Home. For, 
although the council of Trent recognized fully the dis- 
tinction which has been mentioned above between the 
Eucharist and the sacrifice of the mass, and treated of 
them in separate sessions (the former in Hessioii xiii., the 
latter in Session xxii.), it continued the niediaival theory 
of the nature of tlie latter. The reaction against the 
mediteval theory at the time of the lieformation took the 
form of a return to what had no doubt been an early belief, 
— the klea that the Christian sacrifice consists in the offer- 
ing of a fiure hciart and of vocal thanksgiving. Luther at 
one period (in his treatise De Cn^ptimtate Jhihylmdca) main- 
tained, though not on historical grounds, that the ofieringof 
the oblations of the pco[de w^as the real origin of the con- 
ception of the sacrifice of the mass ; but he directed all 
the force of his vehement polemic against the idea that 
any other sacrifice could be efficacious besides the sacrifice 
of Clirist. In the majority of Protestant communities the 
idea of a sacrifice has almost lajised. That which among 
Catholics is most commonly regarded in its asjiect as an 
ofleririg and s]>oken of as the “ mass ” is usually regarded 
in its aspect as a participation in the symbols of Clirist’s 
death and spoken of as the “ communion,” But it may 
be inferred from the considerable progress of the Anglo- 
Catholic revival in most English-speaking countries that 
the idea of sacrifice has not yet ceased to be an important 
element in the general conception of religion, (k. ha.) 

SACllILEGE. The robbery of churches was in llornan 
law punishable with death. There are early instances of 
persons having suffered death for this oflence in Scotland. 
In England at common law benefit of clergy was denied 
to robbers of churches. The tendency of the later law 
has been to put the offence of sacrilege in the same position 
as if the ofTonce had not been committed in a sacred build- 

^ 

* It is found, e.g.t in the second of Moue’s masses from the Reichenau 
palimpsest, and in Mabillon's Missale Gothicum, No. 12 ; it is ex- 
pressly mentioned by Isidore of Seville as the sixth element in the 
Buchoristio service, De Eccles,t i. 15. 


ing. Thus breaking into a place of worship at night, says 
Lord Coke, is burglary, for the church is the mansion- 
house of Almighty Qod. The Larceny Act of 1 86 1 punishes 
the breaking into or out of a place of divine worship in 
the same way as burglary, and the theft of things sacred 
in the same way as larceny. The breaking or defacing of 
an altar, crucifix, or cross in any church, chapel, or church- 
yard is an offence punishable with three months’ imprison- 
ment on conviction before two justices, the imprisonment 
to bo continued unless the offender enter into surety for 
good behaviour at quarter sessions (1 Mary, sess. 2, c. 3). 

SACKO BOSCO, Johannes be, or John Holywood, 
astronomical author, died 1244 (or 1256) as professor of 
mathematics at the university of Paris. Nothing else is 
known about his life. He wrote a treatise on spherical 
astronomy, Traxitatvs de Sphm'a Mund% first printed at 
Ferrara in 1472, and reprinted, generally with copious 
notes and commentaries, about sixty times until the end 
of the 17th century. About the year 1232 he wrote De 
anni ratirme ecu ut vocatur vulgo computue eccleniaaticuay 
ill which he points out the increasing error of the Julian 
calendar, and suggests a remedy which is nearly the same 
as that actually used under Gregory XIII. three lijandred 
and fifty years later. 

SACY, Antoine Isaac, Baron Silvestre^ de (1758- 
1838), the greatest of French Orientalists and the founder 
of the modern school of Arabic scholarship, was the second 
son of a Parisian notary, and was born at Paris on 21st 
►September 1758. From the age of seven years, when he 
lost his father, he was educated in more than monastic 
seclusion in the house of his pious and tender mother. 
Designed for the civil service, he studied jurisprudence, 
and in 1781 got a place as counsellor in the cour dee 
monnaiee^ in which he continued till, in 1791, he was 
advanced to be a commissary-general in the same depart- 
ment De Sacy had a natural turn for business and liked 
variety of work, while he seems to have had little or no 
need of absolute repose. He had successively acquired all 
the Bemitic languages while he was following the usual 
course of school and jirofessional training, and while lie 
was engaged in the civil service he found time to make 
himself a great name as an Orientalist by a series of pub- 
lications which, beginning with those Biblical subjects to 
which his education and sympathies naturally directed his 
first Bemitic studies, gradually extended in range, and 
already displayed the conq^rehensive scholar who had 
chosen the whole Bemitic and Iranian jilast for his domain.® 
The works of these early years do not show the full 
maturity of his powers ; his chief triumph was an effect- 
ive commencement of the decipherment of the Pahlavf 
inscriptions of the Sasanian kings (1787-91). It was the 
French He volution which gained Do Bacy wholly for letters. 
As a good Catholic and a staunch royalist he felt con- 
strained in 1792 to retire from the public service, and 
lived in close seclusion in a cottage near Paris till in 1795 
he was called to be professor of Arabic in the newly founded 
school of living Eastern languages. The years of retire- 
ment had not been fruitless ; they were in part devoted 
to the study of the religion of the Druses, which continued 
to occupy him throughout life and was the subject of his 
last and unfinished work, the Expose de la Religion des 
Ih'uzes (2 vols., 1838), Nevertheless, when called to be a 

? His father’s imnie was Silvostre, the addition De Sacy lie took as a 
younger son after n fashion then common with the Parisian bourgeoisie. 

^ A communication to Eichhoru on the Paris MS. of the Syi*o- 
Hexaplar version of IV. Kings formed the basis of a paper in the 
hitter’s Defyertorium^ vol. vii. (1780). Tide was De Sacy’s literary 
debut. It w!\s followed by text and translation of the letters of the 
SamaritanK to Jos. Scaliger {ihid.^ vol. xiii., 1783) and by a series of 
essays on Arabian and Persian history in tlie Recueil of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and in the Notices et Mxtraita. 
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Ijeacliery lie felt that he had himself much to learn. Since 
the death of Eeiske Arabic learning had been in a .back- 
ward state, the standard of philological knowledge was 
low, and the books for students extremely defective. De 
Sacy set himself with characteristic thoroughness to com- 
plete his own knowledge and supply the lacking helps to 
others, and he accomplished this task on such a scale, with 
such width of range, precision of thought, and scrupulous 
attention to details, that he became the founder of a wholly 
new school and the father of all subsequent Arabists. 
His great text-books, the Grammairt Arahe (2 vols., Ist 
ed. 1810, 2d ed. ISM) and the Chrestomathie (3 vols., 
1st ed. 1806, 2ded. 1826-31), together with its supplement, 
the Anthologie Grammaticate (1829), are works that can 
never become obsolete; the luminous exposition of the 
grammar and the happy choice of the pieces in the chres- 
tomathy — all inedita — with the admirable notes, drawn 
from an enormous reading in MS. sources, make them 
altogether different from ordinary text-books. The whole 
powers of a great teacher, the whole wealth of knowledge 
of an unrivalled scholar, are spent with absolute single- 
ness of purpose for the benefit of the learner, and the 
result is that the books are equally delightful and instruc- 
tive to the student and to the advanced scholar. A com- 
parison of the first and second editions shows how much 
toil and research it cost the author to raise his own scholar- 
ship to the level which, thanks to his work, has become 
the starting-place for all subsequent ascents of the Arabian 
Parnassus, 

De Sacy’s place as a teacher was threatened at the outset 
by his conscientious refusal to take an oath of hatred to 
royalty. He tendered his resignation both as |)rofessor 
and as member of the Institute ; but he was allowed to 
continue to teach, and rejoined the Institute on its re- 
organization in 1803. In 1805 he made the only con- 
siderable journey of his life, being sent to Genoa on a vain 
search for Arabic documents supposed to lie in the archives 
of that city. In 1806 he added the duties of Persian pro- 
fessor to his old chair, and from this time onwards — as, in 
spite of his royalist opinions, he was ready to do public 
service under any stable government — his life, divided 
between his teaching, his literary work, and a variety of 
public duties, was one of increasing honour and success, 
broken only by a brief ]>eriod of retreat during the Hundred 
Days. He found tiiiio for everything : while his pen was 
ever at work on subjects of abstruse research, he was one 
of the most active leaders in all the business which the 
French system throws on the savans of the capital, especi- 
ally as perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions 
(from 1832) ; in 1808 he entered the corps legislate/; and 
in 1832, when quite an old man, he became a peer of 
France and was regular in the duties of the chamber.^ In 
1815 he became rector of the university of Paris, and after 
the second restoration he was active on the commission of 
public instruction. Of the Soc'iHe Asiatique he was one 
of the founders, and when he was inspector of Oriental types 
at the royal printing press he thought it his duty to read 
a proof of every book printed in Arabic and Persian. 
With this he maintained a vast correspondence and was 
accessible not only to every one who sought his advice 
on matters of learning and business but to all the poor of 
his quarter, who came to him as a member of the bureau 
of charity. Yet he was neither monk nor hermit: he 
enjoyed society and was happy in forty-eight years of 
married life and in the care of a large family. Though 
small and to appearance of delicate frame, De Sacy enjoyed 
Unbroken health and worked on without sign of failing 
powers till two days before his death (21st February 1838), 
^hen he ^ddenly fel l down in the street and never rallied. 

^ The title of baron he reoeiv ed from Napoleon in 1818.” 
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De Sacy wrote so much that a list even of his larger essays, mostly 
communicated to the Academy or in the Notices et JCxtraUs, is ini^ 
possible in this place, while his lesser impers and reviews in the 
jillg. Bib,/, biblische Litleralur^ the Mines de V Grimly the Maqasin 
Encyclopidique^ the Jounuil dcs Savants (of which ho was an editor), 
and the Journal AsiMiquc are almost innumerable. Among the 
works which he designed mainly for students may be classed his 
edition of Hanri (1822, 2d edition by Reinaud, 1847, 1855), with a 
selected Arabic commentary, and of the Alfiya (1833), and his 
Calila et JHmna (1816), — tlie Arabic version of that famous collec- 
tion of Buddhist animal tales which has been in various forms one 
of the most popular books of the world. Do Sucy's enquiry into 
the wonderful history of these tales fonns one of his best services to 
letters and a good example of the way in which he alw^ays made 
his woik for tlie l)enofit of learners go hand in hand with profound 
research. Of his coutiuned interest in Biblical subjects he gave 
evidence in his memoir on the Samaritan Arabic, version of the 
Pentateuch {M6m, Acad, des Inscr., vol. xlix.), and in the Arabic 
and Syriac Now Testaments edited for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; among works important for Eastern history, besides 
‘that on the Druses already named, may be cited his version of 
Abd-Allatif, Melatimi Arabc sur VJ^gypte, and his essays on the 
History of the Iaiw of Property in Egypt since the Arab compiest 
(1805-18). And, in conclusion, it must not bo forgotten that his 
oral toachiTig was not less influential than his writings, and that, 
except Ewald, almost all Arabists of chief note in the first half of 
this century, in Germany as well as in France, w’ere his personal 
>upila. Of the brilliant series of teachers who went out from his 
ecture-room one or two veterans still survive, and Professor 
Fleischer’s elaV)orato notes and corrections to the Qrammaire Arahe 
{Klevnere Schriften^ vol. i., 1885) may be regarded as the latest 
tribute to the memory of the great master by a disciple who is now 
the patriarch of living Arabists. (W. R. 8. ) 

SACY, Isaac Louis Le MaItre de (1613-1684), a figure 
of some prominenoo in the literary annals of Port Royal 
(</.v.), and after the death of St Cyran (1643) and Singlin 
(1664) the leading confessor and “ director of the Jan- 
senists in France, was born in Paris on 29th March 1613. 
He was closely connected with the Aniauld family, his true 
surname being Lc Maitre and that of Saci or Sacy which 
he afterwards assumed a mere anagram of Isaac, his 
Christian name. lie studied philosophy and belles lettres 
at the Colldgo de Calvi-Sorbonne, and afterwards, under 
the influence of St Cyran (see Duvergier de Hauranne), 
his sjuritual director, joined his eldest brother Antoine 
Le Maitre at Port Royal des Champs. Here ho threw 
himself heartily into the life of the place, devoting himself 
sjiecially to teo-ching and the preparation of school-books, 
his chief productions in this class being expurgated edi- 
tions of Martial and Terence and a translation of Phicdrus. 
In 1650 he was ordained to the priesthood, and in 1654 
he entered the field of theological controversy with a 
brochure entitled Enlummures dc VAlmanach des Jesuites 
intitule la Dh'oute et la Confusion des Jansmistesy of which 
it is enough to say that, if the Jesuit attack was in exe- 
crable taste, neither was the reply in keeping with the 
finer ethical tone of Port Royal. From 1661, after the 
breaking up of the Petites ^coles, ho lived more or less in 
concealment in Paris until May 1 666, when he was thrown 
into the I^stille, »vhere he remained till November 1668. 
During his imprisonment he occupied himself with the 
completion of a new version of the New Testament, known 
as the Nouveau TeMament de Mons (1667), and the re- 
mainder of his life w^as largely devoted to a similar trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, based chiefly on the Vulgate, 
with Nclairdssements. These began to appear in 1672 
and were continued down to the end of the minor prophets. 
As De Sacy knew nothing of Hebrew, this version is of 
no value as a contribution to scholarship, and in style it 
is more artificial and laboured than those which had pre- 
ceded it. From 1668 till his death on 4th January 1684 
he lived partly in Paris, partly at Port Royal des Champs, 
and partly at Pomponne, the seat of his cousin, the 
marquis de Pomponne. He was buried at Port Royal des 
Champs. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, he published, under 
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the mndonym of the **Sieur de Beuil/* a French tranelntion of the 
IM ImHatione ChriMi (1662). He also translated Chrysostom’s 
Uomilie9 on MaUhew* See Sainte^Beuvei Port Royal, hk. li. chapa 
17, 18 (ed. 1878). 

SADDLERY embraces the industries connected with 
the harnessing and controlling of all beasts of draught and 
burden. The materials used in harnessing the various 
creatures so employed and the modihcations of liarness 
necessary to suit their structure, temperament, and duties 
are, of course, exceedingly varied. In a restricted sense 
saddlery is principally a leather trade, and has to do with 
the harnessing of the horse. The craft has been recognized 
and established in England as a separate trade since the 
’Sth century, when the London Saddlers’ Company received 
Its charter of incorporation from Edward I. There is evi- 
dence also of its early prosperity at Birmingham, wdiere 
it grew to an importance which it still retains, the princi- 
pal seat of the saddlery trade being now at Walsall near 
Birmingham, which is practically a saddlers’ town. The 
trade divides itself into two branches, brown saddlery and 
black saddlery. The former is concerned w’ith saddle- 
making and the cutting and sewing of bridles, reins, and 
all other uncoloured leather- work. The saddle is the 
most important article on the brown saddler’s list. It 
consists of the tree or skeleton, on which the leather is 
stretched, tlie sent, the skirts, and the flaps. The tree is 
commonly made of beech strengthened with iron plates. 
The whole leather-work ought to be of 2 >ig-skin, but often 
the seat alone is of that material, the other parts being 
imitation, cleverly grained by means of electro-de})osit 
copper casts from the surface of real pig-skin. There are 
many varieties of saddles, such as racing, military, hunting, 
and ladies’ saddles, <fec. A racing saddle may weigh not 
more than two or three pounds, while a cavalry saddle 
will be four times heavier. The saddle-maker has to con- 
sider the ease and comfort of b(3th horse and rider. Tho 
saddle must fit closely and evenly to tho curvature of the 
horse’s back without tendency to shift, and it ought to 
offer as far as iiossible a soft and elastic seat for the rider. 
The black saddler is concerned with the liarness of carriage, 
cart, and draught horses generally. The .skill of the 
tradesman in this department is displayed in designing 
and arranging harness most favourable for the firoper dis- 
tribution of the load, and for liringing into use the muscles 
of tho animal without chafing or fraying the skin. Much of 
the usefulness and comfort of a horse detjonds on the accu- 
rate and iirojjer fit of its liarness. The collar and traces and 
the saddle are the iuiiiortant features of draught liarness, 
the former lieing tho pieces through which the draught is 
effected, while dead weight is borne through the saddle. 
The portions of saddlery hy which the horseman controls 
and guides the horse are the bridle and bit and the reins. 
Into the many devices connected with these and other 
parts of harness for curbing horses, for breakuig them of 
evil habits, and for adding to the security of the equestrian 
and carriage traveller, wo cannot here enter (eomiiare 
Horskmanship, vol. xii. [). 198). Saddler’s ironmongery 
forms an imj)ortant feature of tho trade. It embraces the 
making of buckles, chains, cart -gearing, stirrups, spurs, 
bits, hames, <tc. The ornamental metal-work of carriage- 
haniess is either electro-i)lated in silver or of solid polished 
brass. 

SADDUCEES (D'’p'lV> Zadokites), the party of the 
priestly aristocracy under the later Hasmoneeans. The 
Badducees were esseiltially a political party opposed to the 
Pharisees or party of tho Scribes, and their position and 
history have therefore already been discussed in Israel, 
vol, xiii. p. 424 «r/. The common view that Sadducseism 
was essentially a philosophxco-religious school is due ]>artly 
to Josephus but mainly to later Jewish tradition, which 
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never could reali 2 se the difference between a nation and a 
sect, and fancied that the whole history of Israel was 
made up of such scholastic controversies as engrossed the 
attention of later times. The theological tenets of the 
Sadducees as they appear in the New Testament and in 
Josephus had a purely political basis. Tliey detested the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the fatalism of the Phari- 
sees because these opinions were used by their adversaries 
to thwart their political aims. The aristocracy suffered 
a great loss of position through the subjection of Judaea 
to a foreign power ; but it was useless to urge political 
schemes of emancipation on those who believed with the 
Pharisees that Israel’s task was to endure in patience till 
J ehovah redeemed the nation, and tho resurrection rewarded 
those who had lived and died in bondage. In matters of 
ritual tho Sadducees were naturally conservative, and their 
opposition to the unwritten traditions, from which they 
apjiealed to Scripture, is simply one phase of their opposi- 
tion to Pharisaic innovations ; for the traditions were the 
invention of the Pharisees and the written law represented 
old practice. When the Sadducees had lost all political 
importance their opposition to Pharisaism necessarily be- 
came more and more an affair of the schools rather than of 
practical life, but the Sadducees of the schools are only the 
last survival of what had once been a great political i>arty. 

SA DE MIRANDA, Fbancisco djs (1495-1568), Portu- 
guese x>oet, was born of noble family on 27th October 1495,. 
at Coimbra, where also he received his education. He after- 
wards travelled in Spain and Italy, and held for some time 
a post at the court of John III. of Portugal. He died on 
his owm i)roperty at Tapada near Ponte do Lima on 15th 
March 1558. Besides eight eclogues (six in Spanish and 
two in Portuguese), he wrote two comedies in Portuguese, 
— Os Estrangeiros and Os Vilhalpandos. See Portugal 
(Literature), vol. xix. i>. 556, and Spain (Literature). 

SA*Dt generally called Mublih-uddIn, but more cor- 
rectly MuBiiARKiF-UDDiN B. Muslih-uddIn, the greatest 
didactic jioet and the most popular writer of Persia, was 
born about 1184 (580 a.h.) in Sliirdz, where his father, 
'AbdalliUi, a man of practical religion and good common 
sense, who imjiressed U 2 :)on his son from early childhood 
the great maxims of doing good and fearing nobody, was 
in the service of the ^rurkoman race of the Salgharides or 
Atdbegs of IVirs. The fifth ruler of this dynasty, Sa'd b. 
Zengl, w'ho ascended the throne in 1195 (591 a.h.), con- 
ceived a groat affection for young Musharrif-uddin and 
enabled him, after the ]>remature death of his father, to 
jmrsue his studies in the famous medresoh of Baghddd, 
the Nizdmiyyah, where he remained about thirty years 
(1196-1224), Strict college discipline and severe theo- 
logical studies repressed for a long time the inborn cheer- 
fulness and joviality of his nature; but his poetical genius, 
which rajiidly develojicd, kept alive in him, amid all the 
privations of an austere life, the elasticity of youth, and 
some of his “early odes,” in which he praises the pleasures 
of life and the sweetness of love, were no doubt composed 
during his stay in Baghdad. At any rate his literary fame 
had already K[)read about 1210 (606 a.h.) as far as Kdsh- 
gar in Turkistdn, which the young poet (who. in honour 
of his patron had assumed the name of Sa'df) visited in 
his twenty-sixth or twenty -seventh year. After mastering 
all the dogmatic disciplines of the Islamitic faith he turned 
his attention first to practical philosophy, and later on to 
the more ideal tenets of ^lific pantheism, under the spirit- 
ual guidance of the famous sheikh Shihdb-uddln *Umar 
Suhrawardi (died 1234; 632 a.h.). Between 1220 and 
1225 he paid a visit to a friend in Ispahan, went from 
there to Damascus, and returned to Ispahan just at the 
time of the inroads of the Mongols, when the At4beg Sa*d 
had been deposed by the victorious ruler of KirmAn, 
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Gbiy&th>uddia (1223)* Sadly grieved by the misfortune 
of his generous patron and disgusted with the miserable 
state to which Persia had been reduced, Sa'di started in 
1224 or 1225 on his way to Indiai thus entering on the 
second period of his life — that of his wanderings (1225- 
1255). He proceeded via Balkh, Ghazni, and the Punjab 
to GujrAt, on the western coast of which he visited the 
famous shrine of Siwa in Pattan-Suman&t, and met with 
A remarkable adventure. Having seen the statue of the 
god lifting up its hands to heaven every morning at sun- 
rise, he discovered that a priest, hidden behind the image, 
wrought the miracle by means of a cord ; but, being 
caught in the very act of watching the performance, he 
had no alternative but to hurl his pursuer into a deep 
well and to escape at full speed, — not, however, until he 
had smashed the detested statue. After a prolonged stay 
in Delhi, where he acquired the knowledge of Hindiistdni 
which he afterwards turned to account in several of his 
poems — just as a number of excellent Arabic kasldas bear 
witness to his fluency in that idiom which he had learnt 
in Baghdad — he sailed for Yemen. In San* A, the capital 
of Yemen, the loss of a beloved child (when he had 
married is not known) threw him into deep melancholy, 
from which only a new adventurous expedition into Abys- 
sinia on the opposite African shore and a jiilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina could again rouse him. Thence he 
directed his steps towards Syria and lived as a renowned 
sheikh for a considerable time in Damascus, which he had 
once already visited. There and in Jiaalbec he added to 
his literary renown that of a first- rate pulpit orator. 
Specimens of his spiritual addresses are preserved in 
the five homilies (on the fugitiveness of human life, on 
faith and fear of God, on love towards God, on rest in 
God, and on the search for God) which usually form the 
second risAlah or i)rose treatise in Sa'dl^s complete works. 
At last weary of Damascus he withdrew into the desert 
near Jerusalem and led a solitary wandering life, till one 
day he was taken captive by a troop of Frankish soldiers, 
brought to Tripoli, and condemned to forced labour in the 
trenches of the fortress. After enduring countless hard- 
ships, he was eventually rescued by a rich friend in Aleppo, 
who paid his ransom, and moreover gave him his daughter 
in marriage. But Sa*dl, unable to live with his quarrel- 
some wife, set out on new travels, first to North Africa 
and then through the length and breadth of Asia Minor 
and the adjoining countries. Not until he had passed his 
seventieth year did he return to ShlrAz (about 1255 , 653 
A. II,). Finding the place of his birth tranquil and pros- 
perous under the wise rule of Abdbakr b. Sa*d, the son 
of his old patron (1226-126)0; 623-658 a.h.), the aged 
j>oet took U 2 > his permanent abode, interrui)ted only by 
repeated pilgrimages to Mecca, in a little hermitage out- 
side the town, in the midst of a charming garden, and 
devoted the remainder of his life to Silfic contemplation 
and poetical composition. Sa'df died at ShirAz in 1292 
(691 a.h.) according to HamdallAh Mustaufi (who wrote 
only forty years later), or in December 1291 (690 a.h.), 
at the age of 110 lunar years. 

The experience of the world gained during hia travels, his intimate 
a(!(2uaiutance witVi the various countries he had visited, his insight 
into human character, its grandeur and its littleness, which a thirty 
years’ intercourse with men of all ranks and of many nationalities 
had fully matured, together with an inborn loftiness of thought 
and the purest moml standard, made it easy for Sa’di to compose 
in the short space of three years his two masterpieces, which have 
immortalized liis name, the Btlnidn or * ‘ Fruit-garden ** (1257) and 
the Guliatdn or “ Rose-^rden ” (1268), both dedicated to the reign- 
ing AtAbeg Abuhakr. The former, also called Sa'dindma^ is a kind 
of didactic epopee in ten chapters and double-rhymed verses, which 
passes in review the highest philosophical and religious questions, 
not seldom in the very spirit of Cnristianity, and abounds with 
Bound ethical maxims and matchless gems of transcendental specu- 
lation. |The latter is a prose work of a similar tendency in eight 
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chapters, interspersed with numerous verses and illustrated, like 
the by a rich store of clever tales and charming anecdotes ; 

it discusses more or less the same topics as the larger work, but has 
acquired a much greater popularity in both the East and the West, 
owing to its easier and more varied style, its attractive lessons of 
practical wisdom, and its numerous bon-inots. But vSa’di's Dinvdn^ 
or collection of lyrical poetry, far surpasses the Ji'Aatdn and OulUidtl, 
at any rate in quantity, whether in quality also is a matter of 
taste. Other minor works are the Arabic ^Ulas, the first of which 
laments the destruction of the Arabian calijihato by the Mongols 
in 1258 (656 A.H. ) ; the Persian Jpa^idas, partly panegyrical, partly 
didactical ; the mardthi, or elegies, beginning with one on the death 
of Abubakr and ending with one on the defeat and demise of the 
last caliph, Musta'sim ; the mulaimnddi^ or poems with alternate 
Persian and Arabic versos, of a rather artincial character ; the 
tarj^dt^ or refrain-poems ; the gJvazaU, or odes ; the ^d^ibiyyah 
and mukatta'dt^ or moral aphorisms and epigrajns ; the riohdiyydt^ 
or quatrains ; and the mufraddtf or distichs. Sa'di’s lyrical poems 
2)088688 neither the easy grace and melodious cliann of Hafiz’s 
songs nor the oveiqiowermg grandeur of .TelAl-uddm Rumi’s divine 
hymns, but they are nevertheless full of deep pathos and show such 
a fearless love of truth as is seldom met with in Eastern poetry. 
Even his panegyrics, although addressed in turn to almost all the 
rulers who in Uiose days of continually chaxigiug dynasties presided 
over the fate of Persia, are free from that i!ringing servility so com- 
mon in the effusions of Oriental encomiasts. 

The first who colhicted and arranged his works was 'All b. Ahmad b. 
Bisutdn (lB2e-lSB4 ; 72C-784 a.u.). The most exact information about Sa'di's 
life and works is found in the introduction to Dr W. Bacber's Sa'di's AphorU^ 
mmn und SinngetlichlSt Btrasburg, 1879 (a complete metrical translation of the 
epigraminatic poems), and in the same authors “Ba'dI Btudien," in Z.D.M.lL^ 
XXX. pp. 81-100. Ba'dl's KuUiyydi or complete works have ixmn edited by 
Harington, Calcutta, 1791-95 (with an English translation of some of the prose 
treatises and of Daulat Shah’s notice on the poet, of wliicit a German version 
is found in Grafs Ronnaarten, Lclpsic, 184G, p. 229 ay.) ; for the numerous litho- 
graphed editions, see Ricu’s JVrs. Gat. of the Brit. Mus.^ li. p. 590. The liustdn 
has been printed in Cahmtta (1810 and 1828), as wrdl as in ].aiioru. Cawnport\ 
Tabriz, &c. ; a c'.ritical etlitloii with rersian coinnientary was publlalied K. 
H. Graf at Vienna in 18.50 (German metrical translations by the same, Jena, 
18.50, and by Hcldoehta-WKSchrd, Vienna, 1852; English translation by W. 
Olarlte, London, 1879 ; French translation by Bari>ier<le Meynard, Paris, 1880). 
The I)e8t editions of the Gulistdn are by A. Btirenger (Calcutta, 1851) and by 
Platfa (London, 1874): tlie best translations into English by Eastwick (1852) 
and by Platts (1873) ; Into PYench by l)efr6mery (1858); into German by Graf 
(1840); see also 8. Robinson’s Persian Poetri/ for Ennlish Jletulers, 1883, pp. 246- 
.S00. Hcdect kasldas, ghazals, elegies, quatrains, and distichs have been edited, 
witli a Gorman metrical translation, l>y Graf, in tlie Z.D.M.G.t lx. p. 92 Sf/., xii. 
p. 82 sq.^ xlil. p. 445 sq., xv. p. 541 sf/., and xviil. p. 570 sq. <.)n the 
character of Ba'di in contrast to i;-Iilfiz and JcUl-uddin RiUni, comp. Kthe, “ Der 
BUflsmus und seine drei Hauptvertreter,” in MorgenlandiscM Studie.n, ijeijisic, 
1870, pp. 95-124. (11. IS.) 

SADLEE, Sir Ralph (1507-1587), English statesman, 
was the son of Henry Sadler, steward to the 2^ro23rietor 
of the manor of Gillney, near Great Hadham, Hertford- 
shire, and was born at Hackney in Middlesex in 1507. 
While a mere child he obtained a situation in the family 
of Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex. Through him lie was 
introduced to Henry VIII., who conferred on him various 
a 2 >pointments and em 2 )loyed him in connexion with the 
dissolution of tliu monasterie.s, in the rich s 2 )oils of which 
ho was a large sharer. So much was the king im 2 )re 8 sed by 
Sadler’s ability and address that he made choice of him for 
his subsequent imiiortant negotiations with Scotland In 
1 537 ho was sent thither to strengthen the English interest ; 
in 1539-40 he was commissioned to persuade the Scottish 
king James V. to cast off the 8 U 2 )reniacy of the 2 > 02 )e ; in 

1541 he went back to enforce the same counsel ; and in 

1542 he was a 2 ) 2 >ointed to settle the 2 ^ro 2 )osed match be- 
tween Edward prince of Wales and Mary the infant queen 
of Scots. Although not successful in any of these missions, 
he continued to retain the full confidence of the king, who, 
in recognition of his zealous services, conferrcid on him in 

1543 the honour of knighthood. On Henry’s death in 
1547 Sadler’s name was found in the royal will as one of the 
councillors to the sixteen nobles who were entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young king. In the same year he 
was a 2 ) 2 >ointed treasurer to the army sent against Scotland, 
and for his great services in rallying the re 2 >ulsed cavalry 
he was created a knight- banneret on the battlefield of 
Pinkie. During the reign of Mary he lived in retirement 
on his estate near Hackney ; but on the accession of Eliza- 
beth in 1558 he came once more into a S 2 )liere of active 
employment. He immediately became a member of [parlia- 
ment for the county of Hertford and a privy councillor. 
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Not long afterwards his strong Protestant sympathies and 
his acquaintance with Scotti^ affairs recommended him 
as a fit {lerson to be em|)loyed by Elizabeth in her intrigues 
with the Scottish lords of the congregation against Queen 
Mary. In 1 584 he was appointed keeper of Mary queen 
of Scots in the castle of Tutbury ; but on account of “ age 
and iiitirinity ho was permitted to resign his charge some 
time before the death of the queen. His last service was 
to repair to Scotland to pacify the king’s indignation on 
account of Mary’s death. He died after his return home at 
Staiidon in Hertfordshire, 30th March 1687. 

Letters and Negotuiliinis of Sir Ralph Sadler wore published 
at Kdiriburgh in 1720, and a more ootiiplete collection under the 
title Stat,e /\ipers and Letters of Sir Jialph Sadler^ with a life by 
Sir Walter Scott, in 1809. The Memoir of the Life and Tinus of 
Sir lUdph SLulleir^ hy his Descendant Major F. Sadleir Stofiey, 
app<;ared in 1877, 

SADOLETO, Jacopo (1477-1547), Italian humanist and 
churchman, was born at Modena in 1477, and, being the 
son of a noted jurist, was designed for the same profession. 
He gave himself, therefore, to humanistic studies and 
acquired reputation as a Latin poet, his best-known i)iece 
being one on the group of Laocoon. Passing to Home, he 
obtained the patronage of Cardinal Carafa and adopted the 
ecclesiastical career. Leo X. chose him as his secretary 
along with Peter Bernbo, and in 1517 made him bishop of 
Oarpentras. Sadoleto had a remarkable talent for affairs 
and a])proved himself a faithfid servant of the papacy in 
many difliciilt negotiations under successive popes, especi- 
ally as a j)eacemaker ; but he was no bigoted advocate of 
papal authority, and the great aim of his life was to win 
back the Protestants by peaceful persuasion — he would 
never countenance j)er8eoution — and by putting Catholic 
doctrine in a conciliatory form. Indeed his cliief work, a 
Commentary on Homans^ thougli meant as a prophylactic 
against the new doctrines, gave great offence at Itome 
and Paris. Sadoleto was a diligent and devoted bishop 
and always left his diocese with reluctance even after he 
was made cardinal (1530). His piety and tolerant spirit, 
combined witli his reputation for scholarship and eloquence 
and his diplomatic abilities, give him a somewhat unique 
place among the churchmen of his time. Ho died in 1547. 
His collected works appeared at Mainz in 1607, and in- 
clude, besides his theologico-irenical pieces, a collection of 
Epistlesy a treatise on education (tirst published in 1533), 
and the Pfuvdrus^ a defence of philosophy, written in 1538. 

Syl']MUNI). See Edda, vol. vii. p. 050, and Iceland, 
vol. xii. p. 624. 

SAFES. A safe is any repository in which valuable 
property is guarded against risk of loss by fire or from the 
attacks of thieves. The protection of valuable documents 
and possessions was only imjiorfectly effected in the charter- 
rooms of old mansions and in the iron-bound oaken chests 
and iron coffers of the Middle Ages ; but these in their day 
represented the strong rooms and safes of modern times. 
The vast increase in realized wealth and the complication 
of financial and banking operations nece.ssilato in our days 
the greatest attention to the safeguarding of securities 
and proj>erty. I’lie ingenuity of inventors ha.s, within 
prac'.ti cable limits, effected much in safe-making ; but the 
cunning of thieves has increased in proportion to the 
obstacles to be overcome and to the value of the booty at 
which they aim. No safe can be held to l)o invulnerable ; 
for, whatever human ingenuity can put together and close, 
the same ingenuity can tear down and open. An impreg- 
nable safe would indeed bo a source of greater danger than 
of security to its owner, for, were the key or other means 
of access lost or rendered unworkable, the contents of the 
safe would of necessity be irrecoverable. The efficiency of 
a safe, therefore, does not de]»end on absolute impregna- 
bility, but on the nature of the obstacles it presents to 


successful attack, and to the generally unfavourable con* 
ditions under which such attacks are made. It is common 
to make safes both thief- and fire-resisting, and the condi- 
tions necessary for the one object to a certain extent con- 
duce to the attainment of both ; but for many purposes 
security from the one danger alone is requisite. 

The devices for baffling thieves are numerous. The 
safe must in the first place be made heavy and unwieldy, 
or otherwise it must be so fixed that it can only be carri^ 
away with the utmost difficulty. Next, the greatest 
obstacles to obtaining illegitimate access must be presented. 
To prevent fracturing a tough metal must be used in the 
construction, and to resist penetration by drilling metal of 
great hardness must be interposed. These conditions are 
commonly met by making the outer casing of the safe of 
boiler plate, backed by a lining of hard steel, over which 
is an inner lining of thin boiler plate, the three layers 
being securely bolted together by screws from within. By 
some makers a layer of hard metal is poured, in a fluid 
state, between the outer and inner casing; others case- 
harden one surface ; and there are numerous additional de- 
vices for securing the combination of hardness and tough- 
ness. To prevent wrenching of joints, the two sides with 
top and bottom of the outer shell are sometimes made out 
of a single plate welded at the joint, and the back and 
front are then attached to that shell by angle irons screwed 
from within. The frame upon which the door hangs and 
into which the bolts shoot is made of great strength, with 
special precautions to prevent the wrenching off of the 
door by means of crowbars or wedges. In an ordinary 
safe the massive bolts, three or more in number, shoot only 
at the front, and fixed dogs or sham bolts fit into slots at 
the back or hinged side. This arrangement is sufficient 
to keep the door closed independent of hinges, which are 
merely the pivot on which the door turns. In all Chubb’s 
safes bolts shoot both to front and back ; and in the 
higher quality of that and of every other good maker 
bolts shoot on every side, — front, back, top, and bottom. 
Ordinarily the bolts shoot straight into the slot as in an 
ordinary lock ; but, to defy wrenching, additional grip is 
secured by Chatwood, who makes a bolt with a clutch or 
projection, wffiich falls into a recess in the slot and thus 
holds against any direct wrench. In Chubb’s finer safes 
the bolts shoot diagonally all round, so that in each face 
of the door they go in two different directions. Safe bolts 
are shot not by tlie key, as in an ordinary lock, but by the 
door handle, and the key simply secures them in their 
position. By this arrangement, patented by Mr Charles 
Chubb in 1835, a series of the most ponderous bolts can 
be secured in locked position by a small key which can be 
carried in the vest pocket. The lock of a safe must be a 
careful piece of mechanism, not subject to derangement, 
unpickablc, and gunpowder -j)roof. The portion of the 
door on which it is fastened is generally provided with 
extra precautions against drilling. A safe* being well 
made and securely locked remains vulnerable through the 
medium of the key, which may be surreptitiously obtained 
either for direct use or to form a mould by which false 
keys can be cut. On this account, keyless locks and time 
locks are coming into great favour in America. In keyless 
permutation locks, such as those of Hall, Sargent, Yale, 
and Dalton, the bolts can be withdrawn only after an 
indicator has been successively set against a combination 
of numbers arranged before the closing of the door ; and 
in the time lock of these inventors the safe can only be 
opened at any hour to which the time controller is set 
before closing. Electrical arrangements have also been 
attached to safes by which signals are conveyed to any 
spot when a safe so guarded is unlawfully interfered with. 

It is much easier to render a safe fire-proof ^an to 
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goard it against burglary. It requires nothing more than 
a calculation of the intensity and duration of any hre to 
which it is likely to be exposed, and the provision of a 
sufficient lining of fire-resisting material. 'What is princi- 
pally used is a mixture of some absorbent medium — such 
as sawdust, powdered gypsum or cement, or infusorial 
earth — with ground alum. Asbestos, silicate cotton, mica, 
and other non-conductors are also used; and by some 
makers sealed tubes of alkaline salts are distributed 
through the absorbent material. These burst when exposed 
to high heat and their contents saturate the surrounding 
substance. A carefully packed shell of not leas than 
inches of the fire-resisting medium should line the interior 
of every fire-proof safe ; but in many cheap safes a quantity 
of brick dust is the only fire-resisting medium. 

Where an ordinary safe provides insufficient accommoda- 
tion the strong room takes its place. Such an apartment, 
being generally in the basement of a building, presents 
no special difficulties to make it proof against fire and 
thieves. Thickness of walls, built by preference of hard 
brick laid in cement, and liberal use of cement within the 
walls, as well as at the floor and over the arched roof, 
give strength against both fire and burglars. The interior 
of a strong room is generally lined with boiler-plate, and, 
in addition to the massive steel and iron door, it has an 
inner wrought-iron grill -door, which secures the vault 
during business hours and permits the ventilation of the 
apartment. Within such a strong room extra strong 
chambers or separate safes may be placed, and in this way 
precautions may be indefinitely multiplied. 

The most complete examples of safe and strong-room arrange- 
Tiieiits are afforded by the public safes or SRfe-d(<posit8 erected in 
most of the great cities of America and in London. The premises 
of th(‘. National Sate Deposit Company in London consist of a large 
isolatcul building in Queen Victoria Street. The building, which 
is tire -proof, covers and surrounds the great safe vault or citadel, 
which is sunk in the ground to a depth of 45 feet. The vault 
itself, founded on a bod of concrete 20 leet in thickness, has walls, 
8 feet thick, of hard blue brick laid in cement, with an external 
lining of tire-brick, and is lined internally with cast-iron plates 
4^ inches thick chilled on one side, the plates having ombodaod in 
them a network of strong interlaced wrought-iron bars. The vault 
is divided into four tiers or stories with eight separate compart- 
ments in eacdi, which, after business hours, are closed with uoors 
raised aii<l lowered by hydraulic power. These doors, which each 
weigh four tons, are built up, 12 inches thick, of comhinations of 
hard and tough metal to resist fracture and drilling, and when they 
are raised, for business ])urpoHes the entrance to each compartment 
is protected by a masaivts wrought-iron grill. Within the thii'ty- 
two coin|>artineiits there is space for about 20,000 safes of various 
sizes, which are let to owners of valuables, each renter having the 
solo control of tlie safe hired by him. Additional security is 
obtained by the patrol of armed wat<dimen, and generally it may 
be said that in the institution |)recautions have been carried almost 
to the pitch of perfection, if indeed they have not been pushed to 
needless excess. (J. PA.) 

SAFETY LAMP. See Coal, vol. vi. p. 72 m/. 

SAFE A RIDS, a Persian dynasty of the 9th century. 
See Mohammedanism, vol. xvi. p. 586. 

SAFFI (Asafi), a seaport of Morocco, with 6000 inha- 
bitants, some commerce, and a famous shrine, the House 
of the Seven Sleepers, frequented by Moslem and Jewish 
pilgrims^ See vol. xvi. p. 831. 

SAFFLOWER, or Bastard Saffron (Cart/tamua tine- 
torim), belongs to the natural order Compositixi ; its flowers 
form the basis of the safflower dye of commerce. The plant 
is a native of the East Indies, but is cultivated in Egypt 
and to some extent in southern Europe. To obtain the 
dyeing principle — carthamine — the flowers are first washed 
to free them from a soluble yellow colouring matter they 
contain ; they are then dried and powdered, and digested 
in an alkaline solution in which pieces of clean white 
cotton are immersed. The alkaline solution having been 
neutralized with* weak acetic acid, the cotton is removed 
and washed in another alkaline solution. When this 
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second solution is neutralized with acid, carthamine in a 
pure condition is precipitated. Dried carthamine has a 
rich metallic green colour ; it forms a brilliant but fugitive 
scarlet dye for silk, but is principally used for preparing 
toilet rouge. In 1884 there were imported into the United 
Kingdom 1794 tons of safflower, valued at £7109, almost 
the whole of which came from the East Indies. 

SAFFRON (Arab, zc^faran) is manufactured from the 
dried stigmas and part of the style of the saffron crocus, a 
cultivated form of Crocus satitnis, L., the precise origin 
of which is unknown ; for, though some of the wild forma 
(var. Thomdsiiy Cartwrightianm) are also employed for the 
manufacture of saffron, they differ in character from the 
cultivated type and are somewhat restricted in geographical 
range, while the cultivated form extends with little or no 
change through nearly ninety degrees of longitude (Spain 
to Kashmir) and twenty-five degrees of latitude (England 
to Persia). It is invariably sterile, unless artificially 
fertilized w'ith the pollen of some of the wild varieties. 
The purple flower, which blooms late in autumn, is very 
similar to that of the common spring crocus, and the 
stigmas, which are protruded from the perianth, are of a 
characteristic orange-red colour. The Egyptians, though 
acquainted with the bastard safflower (see preceding article), 
do not seem to have possessed saffron ; but it is named in 
Canticles iv. 14 among other sweet-smelling herbs. It is 
also repeatedly montif)ned (apo/cos) by Homer, Hippocrates, 
and other Greek writers ; and the word “crocodile” was 
long supposed to have been derived from #cpo/cos and 
SetAos', whence wc have such stories as that “ the croco- 
dile’s tears are never true save when he is forced where 
saffron groweth ” (Fuller’s W ot'tkies). It has long been 
cultivated in Persia and Kashmir, and is supposed to have 
been introduced into China by the Mongol invasion. It 
is mentioned in the Chinese materia medica (Pim tsaou^ 
1552-78). The chief seat of cultivation in early timesv 
however, was the town of Corycus (modern Korghoz) in 
Cilicia, and from this central point of distribution it may 
not improbably have spread east and west. According to 
Helm, the town derived its name from the crocus ; Rey- 
mond, on the other hand, with more probability, holds 
that the name of the drug arose from that of the town. 
It was cultivated by the Arabs in Spain about 961, and 
is mentioned in an English leech-book of the 1 0th century, 
but seems to have disappeared from western Europe till 
reintroduced by the crusaders. According to Hakluyt, it 
was brought into England from Tripoli by a i>ilgrim, who 
hid a stolen conn in the hollow of his staff. Jt was especi- 
ally cultivated near Hinton in Cambridgeshire and in 
Essex at Saffron Walden (i.e., Saffron Woods, not Saffron 
Walled-in, as the canting crest of the town would imply), 
its cultivators being called “crokers.” This industry, 
though very important in the 15th century, when English 
saffron commanded the highest prices on the Continent, 
appears to have died out about 1768. 

Saffron was used as an ingredient in many of the com- 
plicated medicines of early times. According to Gerard 
“ the moderate use of it is good for the head and rnaketh 
the sences more quicke and lively. It shaketh off heavie 
and drowsy sleep and rnaketh a man inery.” It appears 
to be really a stimulant and antispasmodic, though its. 
powers are slight. It is scarcely ever employed by modern 
pharmacists unless for the mere coloration of other tinc- 
tures, or at most as a cordial adjunct to other medicines. 
That it was very largely used in cookery is evidenced by 
many writers; thus hoAirenhorgim (Apparatus Flantaru7H^ 
1632) makes the largo assertion “In ro fainiliari vix ullus 
est telluris habitatus angulus ubi non sit croci quotidiana 
usurpatio aspersi vel incocti cibia.” The Chinese used 
also to employ it largely, and the Persians and Spaniards 
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still mix it with their rice. As a perfume it was strewn 
in Greek halls, cotirts, and theatres, and in the Roman 
baths. The streets of Rome were sprinkled with saffron 
when Nero made his entry into the city. 

It was, however, mainly used as a dye. It was a royal 
colour in early Greek times, though afterwards perhaps 
from its abundant use in the baths, and as a scented salve, 
it was especially apjjropriated by the hetairse. In ancient 
Ireland a king’s mantle was dyed with saffron, and even 
down to the 17th century the lein-croich,” or saffron-dyed 
shirt, was worn by persons of rank in the Hebrides. In 
mediicval illumination it furnished, as a glaze upon bur- 
nished tinfoil, a cheap and effective substitute for gold. 
The sacred spot on the forehead of a Hindu pundit is also 
partly comi> 08 ed of it. Its main use in England was to 
colour pastry and confectionery, — hence must have 

saffron to colour the Warden pies” {Winter^ s Tahy act iv. 
Bc. i.), — and it is still often added to butter and cheese. 
One grain of saffron rubbed to powder with sugar and a 
little water imparts a distinctly yellow tint to ten gallons 
of water. This colouring power is due to the presence 
of polychlorite, a 8ubstai\co whose chemical formula appears 
to be and which may be obtained by treating 

saffron witli ether, and afterwards exhausting with water. 
Under acids it yields the following reaction — 

f. 11/) =c 2(U JL«Oe) 4- -f A- 
PolyclilorrU}. Crocfi), EsHcntlal oil. HtiKur. 

Oocin, according to Watts, Diri. of C/iem., has a composi- 
tion of or 0pgH4.208Q. This crocin is a red 

colouring matter, and it is surmised that the red colour of 
the stigmas is duo to this reaction taking jilace in nature. 

At present saflVonds chiefly cultivated in Spain, France, Sicily, 
on the lower 8])urH of the AyiciiniiioH, and in Pcrsiii and Kashmir. 
The ground has to be thoroughly cleared of Ktones, manured, and 
trenched, ami the conns are planted in ridges. 'Ihe flowers are 
gathered at the end of Oidoher, in the early inoriiing, jnst when 
they are beginning to open after tlio night. The stigieas anti a 
part of the stylo aro carefully pi(?ked out, and the wet saffron is then 
scattered on sheets of paper to a depth of 2 or 3 inches ; over this a 
cloth is laid, and next a board with a heavy weight. A strong heat 
is applied for about two lioiirs so as to make the saflVoii “sweat,” 
4ud a gentler temperature for a further ]»eriod of twenty-four liours, 
tlie cako being turned every hour so that every part is thoroughly 
dried. It is calculated that the stigmas of about 4300 ffowers 
• re ro(|uire<l to give an oiiuoo ofsalTrou ; hut the experiments of 
Onappellier indicate a possibility of greatly iiicroasiug the yield by 
the cultivation of monstrous forms. 

The drug lias naturally always been liable to great adulteration 
in spite of jieualtios, the severity of whicli suggests the surviving 
tradition of its sacred character. Thus in KurtJmberg a regular 
saffron inspectiiiii was held, and in the 161h century we read of 
men being Duriied in the market-place along with their adulterated 
sulfroii, wliilo on another occasion throe j>ersons convicted of the 
SHiiio crime woio Imrieil alive. Grea.He and butter aro still very 
fretpiently mixed A^dth the cake and shreds of beef dipped in saffron 
water are also used. Good saffron is distinguished by its deep 
orange-red colour ; if it is light yellow or blackish, it is bad or too 
old. It should also have a peculiar and rather powerf ul odour, and 
a bitter pungent taste. If oily it is probably adulterated witli butter 
or grease. 

See FlUckiper aiul Hanbury, Phamutcographia, and Maw, Monograph of the 
genus Crocus, tuxm which the preceding account is OMscntially based ; also 
Pereira, MaterUx Mediott, and the pharinacoixidas. 

SAFFRON WALDEN, a market-town and municipal 
borough of Essex, lilngland, is finely situated near the Cam 
in a valley surrounded by hills, on a branch of the Great 
Eastern Railway, 4 i miles north-north-east of London and 
14 south of Cambridge. It has a somewhat ancient ap- 
pearance and possesses good streets and a spacious market- 
place. Of the old castle, dating probably from before the 
Conquest, the keep and a few other portions still remain. 
The church of St Mary the Virgin, a beautiful si^>ecimen of 
the Perpendicular style, , da ting from the reign of Henry 
VII., but frequently rej)aired and restored, contains the 
tomb of Lord Audloy, chancellor to Henry VIII. There 
is an Edward VI. grammar-school, for which new*^ buildings 
have recently been erected. Amongst the modern public 


buildings are the corn exchange (1848) and the new towii« 
hall (1879). The town possesses a museum, a literary 
institiite, and a horticultural society. The benevolent 
institutions include the hospital and the Edward VI. alms- 
houses. In the neighbourhood is the fine mansion of 
Audley End, built by Thomas, first earl of Suffolk, in 
1603 on the ruins of the abbey, converted in 1190 from a 
Benedictine priory founded by Geoffrey de Mandeville in 
1136. The town is an important centre of agricultural 
industry and has large corn, cattle, and sheep markets. 
Brewing and malting are carried on. The population of 
the municipal borough (area, 7416 acres) in 1871 was 
5718, and in 1881 it was 6060. 

The original name of the town was Weoldenberg, and when it 
received a m-ant of a market in the time of Geoffrey de Mandeville 
it was called Cheping Walden. The substitution of the prefix 
Saffron is accounted u>r by the former culture of Saffron (7. v.) 
ill the neighlx>nvhood. The town has existed for more than 500 
years as a guild, and the government is now vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve councillors. 

SAGAN, a manufacturing town in Prussian Silesia, 
situated on the Bober, a tributary of the Oder, lies 60 
miles south-south-east of Frankfort-on-tho-Oder and 102 
miles south-east of Berlin. It contains the handsome 
palace of the dukes of Sagan, several interesting churches, 
a Roman Catholic gymnasium, and a large Gothic hospital, 
named after its founder, the duchess Dorothea (1793-1862). 
The leading industry of the town is cloth-weaving, with 
wool and flax spinning ; it has also some trade in wool 
and grain. The population in 1880 was 11,373. 

The mediate principality of Sagan, formed in 1397 out of a por- 
tion of the dneny of Glogaii, has several times changed hands by 
purchase as well as by iiihcritauce. One of its most famous pos- 
sessors was Wallenstein, who hold it for seven years before his death 
in 1834. Bought by Prineo liohkowitz in 1846, tho primnpality 
remained in his family until 1786, when it was sold to Peter, dnko 
of Courland, wliose descendant, the duke of Talleyrand- P6rigord 
and Valeii 9 ay in France, now owns it. The area of the principality 
is about 467 square miles, and its population is about 65,000. 

SAGAR, or Saugok, a British district of India, situated 
in tho extreme north-west of the Central Provinces, and 
comprised between 23” 4' and 24” 27' N. lat., and between 
78” 6' and 79” 12' E. long., with a total area of 4005 
square miles. It is bounded on the N. by the Ldlitpur 
district of the North-Western Provinces and the native 
states of Bijdwar, Pannd, and Cliarkhdri ; on tho E. by 
Pannd and llamoh district ; on tho S. by Narsiiihpur dis- 
trict and tho native state of Bhopal ; and on the W. also- 
by Bhopal. Sdgar district is an extensive, elevated, and 
in parts tolerably level plain, broken in places by low 
hills of the Vindhyaii sandstone. It is traversed by 
numerous streams, cliief of which are the Sunar, Beds, 
Dhu])an, and Bina, all flowing in a northerly direction 
towards the valley of the Ganges. In the southern and 
central }>arts the soil is black, formed by decaying trap ; 
to the north and east it is a reddish-brown alluvium. 
Iron ore of excellent quality is found and worked at Hira- 
pur, a small village in the extreme north-east. The dis- 
trict contains several densely wooded tracts, the largest of 
which is the Ramna teak forest preserve in the north. 
Roads are the only means of communication ; of these the 
total length is 134 miles, 50 being returned as first class. 
Tho climate is moderate ; the average temperature is 7 5”, 
and the average rainfall is about 46 inches. 

By the census of 1881 the population numbered 564,950 (294,795 
males and 270,156 females). Hindus numbered 498,071, Moham- 
medaus 25,396, Buddhists and Jains 16,482, Christians 1034, and 
aboriginals 19,144. Tho only town except the capital (see below) 
with a population exceeding 10,000 is Qarhakota, which contains 
11,414 inhabitants. Of tho total area only 1396 square miles are 
cultivated, and of the portion lying waste 1220 are returned aa 
cultivable. Wheat forms the principal crop, which is produced in 
lar^e quantities all over the district ; other products are food 
grams, rice, oil-seeds, cotton, and sngar-c.ane. Cfattle and huffaloea 
aro bred to a large extent l>oth for draught and carriage, and also 
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•or dairy purposea, eaj^ecially for the manufacture of ghee. The 
revenue of Sd^r district in 1888-84 amounted to £68,87o, of which 
the land-tax contributed £44,429. 

By a treaty concluded with Baji Rao in 1818, the greater part of 
die present district was made over to the British. During the 
mutmy of 1867 the whole district was in the possession of the 
rebels, excepting the town and fort, in which the Europeans were 
shut upfor eight months, till relieved early in the following year 
by Sir Hugh Uose. The rebels were totally defeated and order was 
again restored by March 1858. Sdgar was formed into a sexmrate 
dwtrict of the Central Provinces in 1861. 

SAGAK, principal town and headquarters of the above 
district, situated in 23“ 60' N. lat. and 78“ 49' E. long., 
is well built with wide streets and stands on the borders 
of a small but beautiful lake, and has military canton- 
ments. Sdgar is the entrepot of the salt trade with 
Rdjputdna, and carries on a large trade with Mlrzdpur 
district in the North-Western Provinces, importing sugar 
and other grocery, besides English cloth. The population 
of the town in 1881 was 44,416 (males 22,566, females 
21,860). 

SAGE, Le. See Le Sage. 

SAGHALIN, or Sakhalin, is the name improperly 
given to a large elongated island in the North Pacific, 
lying between 45“ 67' and 54“ 24' N. lat. and 141“ 30' and 
144“ 50' E. long., off the coast of Russian Manchuria. Its 
proper name is Karaftu^ or Karafuto, It is separated 
from the mainland by the narrow and shallow Strait of 
Tartary, which often freezes in winter in its narrower 
part, and from Yezo (Japan) by the Strait of La Pdrouse. 
This island (670 miles long, 20 to 150 broad, with an 
area of 24,560 square miles), about equal in size to Belgium 
and Holland together, must be considered as a continua- 
tion of the mountains bordering the Manchurian littoral. 
Its orography is still imperfectly known. The present 
maps represent it as formed of two parallel ridges, running 
north and south and reaching from 2000 to 4000 or 5000 
feet (Mounts Berniget and Ktcius-pal) high, with two or 
more wide depressions, not exceeding 600 feet above the 
sea. The general configuration of the littoral and the 
island, however, renders it more probable that there are 
three chains running south-west to north-cjpist, forming 
continuations of those of the mainland. The geological 
structure of the island is also imperfectly known. A few 
crystalline rocks are found at several capes ; Cretaceous 
limestones containing a rich and specific fauna of gigantic 
ammonites occur at Dui; and Tertiary conglomerates, 
sandstones, marls, and clays, folded by subsequent u})- 
heavals, are widely spread. The clays, which contain 
layers of good coal and a rich fossil vegetation, show that 
during the Miocene period Saghalin was part of a continent 
which comprised both north Asia, Alaska, and Japan, and 
enjoyed a much warmer climate than now. The Pliocene 
deposits contain a mollusc fauna more arctic than the 
present, and probably indicating that the connexion be- 
tween the Pacific and Arctic Oceana was broader than 
now. Only two rivers, the Tyra and the Poronai, are worthy 
of mention. The former, 250 miles long, and navigable 
by rafts and light boats for 50 miles from its mouth, 
flows north and north-east with numerous (about 100) 
rai>id8 and shallows, in a wild valley suitable only for 
fishing or hunting settlements, and enters the Sea of 
Okhotsk at the Bay of Nyi. The Poronai flows north and 
then south to the Gulf of Patience, a wide bay on the 
south-east coast. Three other small streams enter the 
wide semicircular Gulf of Aniva at the southern extremity 
of the island. 

Owing to the cooling influence of the Sea of Okhotsk, 
the climate is very cold. At Dui the average yearly tem- 
perature is only 33“ *0 Fahr. (January, 3“ *4 ; July, 61 “*0), 
35“*0 at Kusunai, and 37“*6 at Aniva (January, 9“*6; 
July, 60* *2). A dense covering of clouds for the most 
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part shuts out the rays of the sun ; while the cold current 
issuing from the Sea of Okhotsk, aided by north-east 
winds, in summer brings immense ice-floes to the east 
coast. The whole of the island is covered with dense 
forests (mostly coniferous). The Ayan fir {Abies ayanends), 
the Saghalin pichta, and the Daurian larch are the chief 
trees; and the upper parts of the mountains have the 
Siberian rampant cedar {Cembra pumila) and the Curilian 
bamboo {Aruitdinaria hwnlense\ 4 feet high and half an 
inch thick. Birch, both European and Kamchatkan (7i. 
alba and B, Ermani\ elder, poplar, elm, wild cherry {Pmnm 
padtL8\ TaoGus bcLcrMa.^ and several willows are mixed with 
the Conifers ; while farther south the maple, the ash, and 
the oak, as also the Japanese Panax ridnifolinm and the 
Amur cork {Philodendron amureme\ make their appear- 
ance. The number of phanerogamous species known 
reaches 590 and may reach 700, of which only 20 are 
peculiar to Saghalin, the remainder belonging to the Amur 
and partly to the Japanese flora. The fauna of Saghalin 
closely resembles that of the Amur region, and in fact 
the Siberian. Bears, foxes, and sables are still numerous, 
as also the reindeer in the north and the antelope ; and 
tigers are occasionally met with in the south. The avi- 
fauna is the common Siberian ; and the rivers are ex 
ceedingly rich in fish, especially species of salmon {Onco^ 
rhynckm\ which make their way up the rivers in vast 
numbers to spawn. The lower marine fauna, explored by 
Schrenck, is also rich, while numerous whales, not in high 
esteem with whalers, are met with on the sea-coast. Otarias, 
seals, and dolphins are a source of profit. 

Saghalin has been inliabited since at least the Neolithic Stone 
Age. Flint implements, exactly like those of Siberia and Russia, 
have bt^en found at Dui and Kusunai in great numbers, as well as 

{polished hatchets (of trap, diorite, and argillaceous schists) — also 
ike the European ones — primitive |>ottery with decorations like 
those of Olonetz, and stone weights for nets. Afterw’ards came a 
population to whom bronze was known ; they have left their traces 
in earthen walls and kitchen-middens (in the Bay of Aniva). Tlio 
present inhabitants consist of some 2000 Oilyaks, 2500 Ainos, 500 
Oroks, as many Japanese, and about 6000 Russians. The Oilyaks, 
who do not dilicr from those of the Annir, inhabit the northern part 
of the island. Tliey su])port themselves by fishing and partly by 
hunting, hut sulfer from competition with the Japanese, Avho take 
possession of the best fishing-grounds. The Oroks, of Tungus origin, 
resemble the Orotchons of the Amur ; they live by liunting. l"ho 
Ainos, who arc still the subject of so mucli discussion among ethno- 
logists, are the aborigines of tlie island ; they are (dosely akin to the 
Cnrilians, and, like these, diiier from all other Moiigoliaii races by 
their luxurianco of hair and heard. They now inhabit only the 
south part of the island, and have been V.)rought into a condition of 
slavery by the Japancso, by wdioin they have been driven out of 
Yozo and Nipiion, in both of which they were the aborigines. Idle 
Jamucso have several colonies on Saghalin and force the Ainos to 
iisu and to collect seaweiMl for exportation. They send their ships 
to the south part of the island and have colonies tlicire, and also 
on the east coast, at the mouth of the Tym 'Fhe Russians began 
to settle permanently on Saghalin in 1857 ; aiid, though next year 
posts were established in the southern part of the isTaml, it still 
continued to belong to .Japan, which deliuitely coded it to Russia 
in 187.5. A soheine having been lately formed for colonizing the 
island with convicts, several thousands have been transported 
thither, esjiecially to Dui ( Alexandre vsk), whore they are employed 
in coal-mining (annual output from 8000 to 80,000 ewis.), or make 
some attempt at agriculture ; tliey are either kept in the Alex- 
androvsk prison, or jiermitted to build houses and to settle with 
their families. Those efforts towards colonization, liowever, en- 
counter great difficulties from the quality of the soil, tlie cultivable 
patches occurring hero and there in the marshy valley of tin? Duika 
river, on the upper course of the Tym, and in the hays of Fatience 
and Aniva. Tne only crops that thrive are various kinds of kitchen 
produce. The Russian settlements are at Dui on tlie west coast, 
Malo-Tymovsk and Rykovsk on the upper Tym, Korsakoff and 
Muravieff on the Bay of Aniva. 

History, — Saghalin, which was under ChiiKJse dominion until the 

S resent century, became known to Eurojieans from the travels of 
lartin Gerrits in the I7th century, and still better from those of 
La Pdrouso 0787) and Krusonstorn (1805), who described largo 
parts of its coasts. Both, however, regarded it as a mere appendage 
of the continent, and were unaware of the existence of the Strait of 
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Tartary, which was cliscororod a few years later by a Japanesef 
Mamia Rlnso, whose discovery is embodied in SieMd*s Jvippoa. 
The Russian navigator Nevolskoi, in 1849, definitively established 
the existence and navigability of this strait ; since that time the 
Russian expeditious of lloshnyak (1861) and Rimskiy > Korsakoff 
(1853) coniiiiued the explorations, and in the latter year a Russian 
post was tempo rarily estaVdishoti at Aniva Bay. L. Schrenck in 
1866-66, and MM. Sclimidt, Glohn, Brylkin, and Shebuniu in 
1860, explored the geology, fauna, flora, and ethnology of the island ; 
M. Lopatin in 1867 explored, on foot, the east coast ; MM. Dobrot- 
vorsky published (1869 and onwards) interesting data as to the 
inhabitants, and M. Polyakoff was entrusted in 1881-82 with a 
detailed exploration, and returned with rich ethnological and zoo- 
logical collections, with n^gard to which only preliminary reports 
have as yet been published. (P. A. K.) 

HAdlNAW, a city of the United States, cajutal of 
Saginaw county, Michigan, lies on an elevated plateau 
about 30 feet above the water on the left bank of the 
Saginaw river, which falls into Saginaw Bay on Lake 
Huron, about 18 miles lower down. It is a railway junc- 
tion of some imjwrtance, 100 miles north-west of Detroit, 
is connected with East Saginaw by a street railway, and 
can 1)6 reached by the largest vessels that ply on the lake. 
The upper branches of the river are also available for boat 
traffic throughout a considerable district. Saw -mills, 
planing- mills, and salt-works are the principal industrial 
establishments. The poj>ulation was 7460 in 1870 and 
10,525 in 1880. The city charter dates from 1859, the 
first settlement from 1822. 

SAdlTTA. The name “ Sagitta ” was given l)y Martin 
Slabber in 1775 to a small marine worm which is now 
known as the tyj)c of a distinct group, the Chatogtuitha 
(Leuckart). The group comprises two genera (^Sagitta 
and SpaxhUa) and a considerable number of sjiccies ; they 
are small transparent pelagic animals, varying in length 
from a few lines up to two inches, and are universally dis- 
tributed. The body (see fig.) is elongated and furnished 
with a tail and lateral fins, wliich are prolongations of the 
chitinoiis cuticle; the head is provided with a great number 
of variously shaped chitiiious seta). The body is divided 
by transverse septa into three distinct segments : the first 
septum is ])lacod just behind the head (st), the second (.<<) 
about the middle of the body, separating the ovaries and 
testes. ITio body-cavity is likewise separated into right 
and left halves by a continuous vertical mesentery, which 
suspends the gut. The alimentary canal is a simple 
straight tube of uniform structure passing from tlie mouth 
to the anus, wliich is placed ventrally and at the second 
transverse septum ; tlio alimentary tube is ciliated and is 
unprovided with glands of any kind. The body- wall is 
composed of (1) an outer layer of epidermis, whicli secretes 
tlie chitinoiis cuticle already referred to, — the thickness of 
the epidermis varying from five or six cells in the region of 
the head to a single layer of cells in the fins (2) a deli- 
cate structureless supporting lamella ; (3) a layer of longi- 
tudinal muscles. These last have a peculiar arrangement 
and structure : they are disposed in four liands, two dorsal 
and two ventral, the action of which is evidently favour- 
able to producing the onward movements of the creature. 
The nuiscular fibres, wliicli are transversely striated, are 
arranged in a series of lamella) whose direction is per- 
pendicular to the longitudinal axis of the body. Projec- 
tions inward of the supporting lamella boar on either side 
a single row of muscular fibres ; a similar muscular struc- 
ture occurs in the Xeinatoidea and in many Oligochscta. 
In the anterior region of the body the muscular layer is 
differentiated into si)ecial muscles for the movement of the 
setax (4) The body-cavity is lined by a delicate peritoneal 
epithelium closely api>lied to the muscular layer of the 
body-wall and to the gut. The nervous system consists 
of a cerebral ganglion and a large ventral ganglion — the 
two united by commissures which pass round the gut; 
both ganglia are embedded in the epidermis. This primi- 








tive condition of the nervous system is retained in other 
lowly organized worms («.^., Foly^ 
gordius). The ventral ^nglion is 
connected with an intra- epidermic 
nervous plexus which surrounds the 
whole body. Eyes are present, be- 
sides a number of tactile cells upon 
the outer surface of the body; an- 
teriorly is a ring-shaped structure 
(r) which is supposed to be olfac- 
tory in function. The generative 
organs consist of ovaries and testes, 
which are united in the same indi- 
vidual; the ovaries (<?), placed an- 
terior to the testes, are furnished 
with oviducts, which ap(>ear to ter- 
minate in a c«ecal extiremity. The 
testes (Ao) are placed behind the 
second septum ; they are each fur- 
nished with a vas deferens opening 
on to the exterior and into the 
body -cavity by a ciliated funnel. 

For embryology, see Balfour, Com- 
parative Emhryologyy vol. i. p. 303. 

In Bpite of tho detailed knowledge 
which wo now possess of the structure 
and development of the Ghmtognathay the 
systematic ])oaition of the group remains 
a matter of the greatest uneertairity. Tlmt 
they are an archaic group is shown by 
their hermaphroditism, by tho primitive 
condition of tho nervous system, and by 
the iiersistonco of the vertical mesentery 
among other characters ; in all these 
points and in others they agree with such 
primitive Annelida as Protodriliut and 
rolygordius. On tho other liand, their 
similarity to the Nematoidea has been 
dwelt upon ; the disposition of the musc.lea 
is the same in both groups, and the Gor- 
dUicfim have tho gut suspended by a dorsal 
and ventral mesentery in tho same fashion 
as has been described above in Sagitta ; 
tho Chmtognatha differ, however, from the Sf, septa divUling body-cavity 
Nematoidea in the imporl-ant fact of their transversely; cen-bral 
segmentation. On the wliole, it appears 
that the Chmtognatha are bt^st regarded ms 
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ganglia ; n), commisHUi'U 
uniting tins with ventral 
ganglion (not shown in 
tig.) ; nS, nerve uniting 
cerelmil ganglia wlt.li small 
ganglia on lu'ad ; nr, ol- 
factory nerve ; d, aliment- 
ary canal ; r, olfactory 
organ ; te, tentacle ; t, tac- 
tile hairs springing from 
surface of body ; c, ovary ; 
cZ, oviduct ; fto, testes ; 
vas deferens ; /2,/8, lateral 
and caudal fins; seminal 
pouch. The eyes are indi- 
cated as black dots liehiud 
the cerebral ganglia. 


a special phylum equivalent to such groni)s 
os Annelida, Platymlminthes, Nematoidea, 
but having no .special relation to any one 
of them. 

SAGO is a food-starch prepared 
from a deposit in the trunk of several 
palms, the principal source being 
the sago palm, Metroxylon Rumphii 
(Mart.), and M. Iseve (Mart.). These 
palms are natives of the East Indian 
Archipelago, tho sago forests being esijecially extensive in 
the island of Ceram. The trees flourish only in low marshy 
situations, seldom attaining a height of thirty feet, with a 
thick-set trunk. They attain Maturity as starch-yielding 
plants at the age of about fifteen years, when the stem is 
gorged with an enormous mass of spongy medullary matter, 
around which is an outer rind consisting of a hard dense 
woody wall aLout two inches thick. When the fruit is 
allowed to form and ripen, the whole of this starchy core 
disappears, leaving the stem a mere hollow shell ; and the 
tree immediately after ripening its fruit dies. When ripe 
the palms are cut down, the stems divided into sections 
and split up, and tho starchy pith extracted and grated to 
a powder. The powder is then kneaded with water over 
a strainer, through which the starch passes, leaving the 
woody fibre behind. The starch settles in the bottom of 
a trough, in which it is floated, and after one or two 
washings is fit for use by the natives for their cakes and 
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Boups. That intended for exportation is mixed into a 
paste with water and rubbed through sieves into small 
grains, from the size of a coriander seed and larger, whence 
it is known according to size as pearl sago, bullet sago, 
&c. A large proportion of the sago imported into Europe 
comes from l^rneo, and the increasing demand has led 
to a large extension of sago-palm planting along the marshy 
river banks of Sarawak. 

Yarious jmlms, iu addition to the two above named, yield sago, 
but of an inferior quality. Among them may be mentioned tno 
Gomuti i>alm (Arenga sacchari/era)^ the Kittul ^\m{Caryota urens), 
the cabbage palm (Coryp?ui ), besides Coryp/w* Gehwtiga^ 

Raphiafiabuliforniist Phmnm farinifera^ Metrooiylon Jilare-—Bl\ 
East Indian palms — and Mauritia Jlexuosa and Ouilielma apeciosa^ 
two South- American species. The imports of sago into the United 
Kingdom ford. 884 amounted to 346,188 cwt. , valued at £195,680, 
the whole of which, excepting less than 300 tons, is entered as coming 
from the Straits Settlements. 

SAQUNTUM, an ancient city of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, was situated near the mouth of the river Pallantias 
(PalAncia). It was the centre of a fertile district and was 
a rich trading place in early times, but owes its celebrity 
to the desperate resistance it made to Hannibal (see vol. 
xi. p. 441). The Romans restored the city and made it a 
colony ; later writers speak of its figs, which were esteemed 
at Rome, and of its earthenware, which enjoyed a certain 
reputation. The most important remains are those of the 
theatre. 

The modern Sagunto or Murviedro (muri veteres)^ 18 
miles by rail from Valencia on the line to Tarragona, is 
now about 3 miles from the sea ; the population within 
the municipal boundaries was 6287 in 1877. 

SAHARA is the great desert region which stretches 
across the continent of Africa eastwards from the Atlantic 
for a considerable distance on both sides of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and is generally distirtguished by aridity of soil, 
absence of running water, dryness of atmosi)here, and 
comparative scarcity of vegetable and animal life. The 
l>hysical limits of this region arc in some directions marked 
with groat precision, as in part of Morocco and Algeria, 
where the southern edge of the Atlas range looks out on 
what has almost the appearance of a boundless sea, and 
forms, as it were, a bold coast-line, whose sheltered bays 
and commanding promontories are occupied by a scries of 
towns and villages — Tizgi, Figig, Laghouat, <kc. In other 
directions the boundaries are vague, conventional, and dis- 
puted. This is especially the case towards the south, 
where the desert sometimes comes to a close as suddenly 
as if it had been cut oft* with a knife, but at other times 
merges gradually and irregularly into the well-watered and 
fertile lands of the Sudan (Soudan), While towards the 
east the valley of the Nile at first sight seems to afford 
a natural frontier, the characteristics of what is usually 
called the Nubian or Arabian desert are so identical in 
most respects witb those of tbo Sahara proper that some 
authorities extend this designation over the whole country 
to the shores of the Red Sea. The desert, indeed, does 
not end with Africa, but m prolonged eastwards through 
Arabia towards the desert of Sind. As the Nubian region 
has been described under the heading Nubia (vol. xvii. p. 
610), attention will in the present article bo confined to 
the desert country west of the Nile valley. Even as 
thus defined the Sahara is estimated to have an area of 
3,565,565 square miles, or nearly as much as all Europe 
minus the Scandinavian peninsula and Iceland ; but, while 
Europe supports a population of 327,000,000, the Sahara 
probably does not contain more than 2,500,000, — a figure, 
however, which is sufficiently startling to those who think 
of it as an uninhabitable expanse of sand. The sea-like 
aspect of certain portions of the Sahara has given rise to 
much popular misconception, and has even affected the 
ideas and phraseology of scientific writers. Instead of 
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being a boundless plain broken only by wave-like mounds 
of sand hardly more stable and little less dangerous than 
the waves of ocean, the Sahara is a region of the most 
varied surface and irregular relief, ranging in altitude from 
100 feet below to some 5000 or 6000 or even it may be 
8000 feet above the sea-level, and, besides sand-dunes and 
oases, containing rocky plateaus, vast tracts of loose stones 
and pebbles, ranges of hills of the most dissimilar types, 
and valleys through which abundant watercourses must 
once have flowed. 

The culminating ]>oints of the Sahara are probably the 
summits of the Ahaggar (Hoggar), a great mountain 
plateau, not inferior to the Alps in the area which it 
covers, crossing the Tropic of Cancer about 5"* and 6"* E. 
long., almost midway between the Atlantic and the valley 
of the Nile. In its central mass rise with red steep cliffs 
two peaks, Watellen and Hikena, which Duveyrier believes 
to be volcanic like those of Auvergne. The height of 
this country has not been ascertained by direct European 
observation, but may be gathered from the fact that 
according to the Tuareg the snow lies for three months 
of the year, from December to March. To tlie north- 
west, and separated from the Atakor-^n -Ahaggar by a 
wide plain, rises the Muydir plateau, lying nearly east 
and west for a distance of about 200 miles. Its north- 
eastern extremity is extended towards Timassinin by the 
Ira wen Mountains, which in their turn are separated by 
a narrow valley from the Tasili plateau (strictly Tasili of 
the Asjer or Asgar). This great i)lateau stretches south- 
east for 300 miles parallel with the A taker- ’u- Ahaggar 
(from which it is separated by the Arnadglior and Adamar 
plains), and then the line of elevation is continued by low 
ridges to the Tumino or War Mountains, and so onwards 
to the highland country of Tibesti or Tu, whose highest 
point, Tusidde, is 7880 feet above the sea-level, while its 
south-eastern eminences gradually die away in the direction 
of Wadai and Darfor (Darfur). About midway between 
Tibesti and the Niger rises the isolated mountain mass of 
Air or Asben, in which Dr Erwin von Bary ^ discovered 
the distinct volcanic crater of Teginjir with a vast lava-bed 
down its eastern side. By some tliis country is assigned 
to the Sudan, as it lies within the limit of the tropical 
rains ; but the districts farther south have all the character- 
istics of the desert. The low but extensive ])lateau of 
Adghagh lies between Air and the Niger. Away to the 
north-east, in the country of Fezzan (y.w.), are the dark 
mountains of Jcbel cs-S6da, which are continued south-east 
towwds Kufra by the similar range of the Haruj ; and in 
the extreme south-west at no great distance from the 
Atlantic is the hilly country of Adrar (Aderer). 

Nearly all the rest of the Sahara consists in the main 
of undulating surfaces of rock (distinguished as hanmiada)^ 
vast tracts of water- worn pebbles {Herir)y and regions of 
sandy dunes (variously called maghttVy erg or aregy igidi 
and in the east rhart)y which, according to M. Poniel, 
occupy about one-ninth or one-tenth of the total area. 
The following is the general distribution of tlie dimes. 
From the Atlantic coast to the south of Cape Blanco a 
broad belt extends north-east for a distance of about 1 300 
miles, with a breadth varying from 50 to 300 miles. This 
is usually called the Igidi or Gidi, from the Berber word 
for dunes, l^astward it is continued to tlie south of 
Algeria and Tunis by the Western Erg and the Eastern 
Erg, separated by a narrow belt at Golea. To the south 
of the Eastern Erg (w^hicli extends as far north as the 
neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis) the continuity of the 
sandy tract is coni|)letely broken by the Hammada al* 
Homra (or Red Rock Plateau), but to the south of this 
region lie the dunes of Etleyen, whicli, w ith inter 

^ Xeitachrift /ilr Erdkunde^ 18tS0. 
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ruptioni^ extend to Murzuk (Morziik). To the south of 
the hammada of Murzuk the dunes of Murzuk stretch 
away south-east. Looked at in its entirety, this series of 
tracts may he called the northern zona ; it forms a kind 
of bow, with its extremities respectively at the Atlantic 
and the Libyan Desert and its apex in the south of Tunis. 
In the south are the Juf,^ covering a vast area to the 
south-east of the middle portion of the Igidi, another area 
between the Adghagh plateau and the Tasili wan Ahaggar, 
and a third between Air and TibestL Away to the east 
in the Libyan Desert is a vast region of dunes of unascer- 
tained limits. It must be borne in mind that the sands 
do not entirely cover the areas assigned to them in the 
ordinary maps, which are of too small a scale to show the 
interrdiango of ditierent kinds of surface. In the Eastern 
Erg especially the dunes lie in long lines in a north-north- 
west and south-south-east direction, presenting a gradual 
slope to windward and an abrupt descent to leeward. 
There tliey are generally about 60 or 70 feet high, l>ut in 
other parts of the Sahara they are said to attain a height 
of upwards of 300 feet. The true dune sand is remarkable 
for the uniformity of its composition and the geometrical 
regularity of its grains, whi .h measure less than *03937 
inch.^ While individually these appear crystalline or 
reddish yellow (from the presence of iron), they have in 
tlie mass a rich golden hue. According to M. Tissandier’s 
examination, animal organisms, such as the microsco])ic 
shells of li/dzopoda, so abundant in sea-sand, are strik- 
ingly absent. Under the influence of the wind the surface 
of the dunes is subject to continual change, but in the 
mass they have attained such a state of comparative 
cquilil^rium that their topographic distribution may l>e 
considered as permanent, and some of them, such as Gern 
(Peak) al-Shiif and Gern Abd-al-Kader, to the south of 
Golea, have names of tlieir own. The popular stories 
about caravans and armies being engulfed iii the moving 
sands are quite apocryphal, but there is abundant evidence 
against the theory of M. VaU)nne as to the dunes having 
been formed m dtu. To understand their origin it is 
necessary to glance at the general geology <jf the Sahara, 
which, however, in this aspect, is only known in detail to 
the south of Algeria and along the routes of the Rohlfs c^x- 
pedition (1873-74, Dr Zittel) and that of Dr Lenz (1880). 

(imuite, which, along with giioiss and mica schistH, seems to bo 
the prevailing rock in the hiidilauds of Air (Von Hiiry), comes to 
the surface more or less sporadically in the miiglibourhood of Al- 
Eglab and in the Adrar districts in the south-west. Gneiss and 
mica scliists are ]>robably the main inatorials of tlie Aliaggar 
plateau. Volcanic rocks (basalt, Ac.) form tlie mountain masses 
of Jobel os-S6da and the Haruj ; in Air tlioy break tlirougli the 
praiiite and other rocks in a very erratic fashion. Slates and quartz- 
ite (jjossibly Biluriaii, according to Lenz), which }>Iay so great a 
part in Sonogambia, a})i>ear to tlio north of the Senegal, along the 
edge of the desert, and cro]) out again in Adrar, on the cash ni 
borders of the .Tuf, and to the oast of Wady Sus. An immciiso 
tract from Adrar north-east to tho borders of Algeria seems to bo 
occupied hy Devonian and Carboniferous formations, the character- 
istic fossils of which frequently show on tho surface ; farther cast 
these roirks are covereil by Cretaceous and Quaternary deposits, 
tliough they again anptJur in tlio Muydir and Tasili plateaus (M. 
Roclie’s rejMjrt^). Tlie development of tho Crotaceons system i.j 
altogotlior one of tho most striking features of Saharan geology, its 
extreme limits being tlic coasts of the Atlantic and the Red Sea, and 
the area occupied hy it in the Algerian Sahara alone being equal 
to the wliole of France. In the Algerian Sahara the Cretaceous 
rocks are covered by no later sodimonts, with the exception of 
certain Quaternary d<(po.sits, but in tho Libyan Desert Tertiary 
deposits are abundant, though, according to Zittel, there is no 
aharp distinction between Cretaceous and Tertiary, the one seerii- 

' Tliis name, meaning the ‘‘depression,” has long been in use, but 
appears to be a misnomer ; tlie lowest point in Lenz's route, which, 
however, only crossed the east end of the Juf, was 400 feet above 
the sea. 

^ See Robaiid, in BitlL de la Sue. gid. de France^ 1881, and Reina. 

1881. 

• CtnnpUnf JHenduSt Acad, dn^t Sciences. 
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ing (certain palssological cluirBCterutics a{»art) to paaa gradumUj 
into the other. Eocene limestones, rich in nummmites and oper- 
culines, stretch south and east from the oasis of Siwa and are well 
seen in the cliffs enclosing the depressed oasal areas which sink 
down to tho Cretaceous rocks. To the south of Farafreh extends 
a va^t tract of Nubian sandstone. 

In all parts of the Sahara there is evidence of denudation carried 
out on a scale of unusual mamitude. The present surface of the 
desert has been exposed to tno protracted wear and tear of the 
filements. But to determine tho exact method by which the ele- 
ments have done their work has hitherto proved beyond the power 
of science. The superficial observer is at once tempted to accept 
the theory of submarine denudation ; the Sahara is still the “ dried 
bed of a sea ” in even such text-books as Professor Huxley's Physio^ 
graphy and Stanford’s Compendium of Geography, The sand-dunes, 
the salt efllorescenco and deposits, and the local occurrence of certain 
modem marine molluscs all go to help the hyiwthesis of a diluvial 
sea. But a more exteusivo acquaintance witii Saharan character- 
istics shows that such' a sea for the Sahara as a whole is impossible. 
The denudation must probably be explained as due to the combined 
action of fresh water and atmospheric agencies. Even at present 
the Sahai'a is not so destitute as has been supposed of fresh water. 
Though rain is one of the rarest phenomena of tho lowlands, the 
mountains on its northern borders and the central liighlands are 
both regions of precipitation, and discharge their surplus waters 
into the hollows. A glance at a good physical map of the Sahara 
shows in fact the skeleton of a regular river-system. From the 
north side of the A takor-*n -Ahaggar, for instance, begins Wady 
Ighargbar, which, running northwards between the Tasili plateau 
and the Ira wen Mountains, appears to lose itself in the sands of 
the Eastern Erg, but can be distinctly traced northwards for 
hundreds of miles. Its bed contains rolled fragments of lava and 
freshwater shells {Cyrena and Pla'norhis). In a Hue almost parallel 
to Wady Ighargbar Wady Mya descends from tho plateau of 
Tadeiimyt, and shows tho importance of its ancient current by deep 
erosion of tho Cretaceous rocks, in which a large number of left- 
hand tributaries liave also left their mark. Away in the far east 
of the Libyan Desert Dr Zittel discovered stalactite caves in the 
limestone. The question arises, What has become of the abundant 
water-supply which filled tho wadies and hollowed out the caves ? 
Recent discoveries in the Algerian Sahara suggest that part of the 
water circulation has betjome subtenanean. The streams from tho 
Atlas which seem to be absorbed in the sands of tho desert evidently 
find a series of underground reservoirs or basins capable of being 
tapped by artesian wells over very extensive areas. As Olympio- 
dorus (ejunted by Fhotius) mentions that the inhabitants of the 
Sahara used to make excavations from 100 to 120 feet deep, out of 
which jots of pure water rose in columns, it is clear that this state 
of matters is (historically) of ancient date. Since 1866 the French 
engineers have carried on a series of borings which have resulted 
in the fertilizing of extensive tracts; between 1856 and 1879 166 
wells were bored in the province of Constantino alone. In Wady 
Rir', which runs for 80 miles towards the south-west of the 
Shott Melrir (comp. infra\ the water-bearing stratum is among 
prmoablo sands, which are covered to a depth of 200 feet by 
impermeable marls, by which the water is kept under pressure. 
The wells, vaiying much in their discharge and “head,” give a 
total of 3’5 cubic metres }»er second at an average teiiiperatui'e of 
26'’*! Fahr. A similar artesian zone exists between Negussa and 
Wargla. Connexions 2 )robably exist with subterranean water-sup- 
plies ill the mountains to tlie north. That in some way the water 
in tho artesian reservoirs is ke])t aerated is sliowii by the existence 
below ground of fishes, crabs, and freshwater molluscs, all of which 
were ejected by the well called Mezer in Wady Rir’. Hitherto 
those subterranean basins bn vo been verified only in a com|)arative]y 
limited area (the whole exjianse of the Sahara being considered) ; 
but the same phenomena are inobably repeated to some extent in 
other regions.^ The oases are of course proofs of the presence of 
a steady siqiply of underground moisture, i‘or vegetation under the 
Saharan climate is exce^itioually thirsty. 

Everything considered, it may therefore be assumed that tho 
de.sert formeny possessed a surface circulation of water capable of 
aiding in the processes of disintegration, removal, and deposition. 
Since the water disappeared other agencies have been at work. The 
surface of the rocks, heated by the sun and suddenly chilled by 
rapid radiation over night, gets fractured and crumbled ; elsewhere 
tho cliffs have been scored and the sand thus formed is at once 
turned by the wind into an active instrument of abrasion. In many 
places it has idaned the flat rocks of the hamrnada as smooth as 
ice. Elsewhere it has scored the vertical faces of the clifls with 
curious imitations of glacinl striation, and helped to undercut the 
pillar- or table-liko eminences which, under the name of gtirs or 
“witnesses,” are among the most familiar products of Saharan 
erosion. The softer quartz rocks of the Quaternary and Cretaceous 

* See Holland, “Le rtigiine des eaux artesiennes de I’Oued Rir et du 
Bas Sahara,” in Comp, Rend,^ Acad, des Sc.^ Sept. 1885. 
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■eries (and according to Zittel especiallv the Nubian sandstone) have 
b^n made to yield the sand which, drifted and sifted by the winds, 
has taken on the form of dunes. The slightest breeze is enough 
to make the surface ** smoke'* with dust ; and at times the weird 
singing of the sands, waxing louder and louder, tells the scientihc 
traveller that the motion is not condued to the superficial ^rticles.^ 
How important a part the winds may play in the redistribution of 
the lighter x)article8 is probably shown by the clouds of red dust 
which were noticed by Edrisi as frequently obscuring the Atlantic 
sky between Cape Verd and the American coast, and which have 
recently been referred by Dr Gustav Hellemann to the African 
Sahara, whence Professor Tacchini also derives the similar clouds 
of dust observed in many jiarts of Italy (cornp. Tchiliatchet*). 

But even such a rivor-system as that supposed combined with all 
conceivable atmospheric agencies would only account for the minor 
phenomena of erosion. Dr Zittel in dealing with the Libyan Desert 
linds it necessary to assume violent freshwater floods proceeding 
from the south, though, as he confesses, this only shifts the diffi- 
culty a stage further back, as it involves an enormous change of 
climate. To render su(jh a change of climate a probable hypothesis 
various recent speculations combine ; and Dr Theobald Fisclior and 
Dr Oscar Fraas agree in believing that the desiccation has markedly 
increased in historic times. Evidence derive<l from ancient monu- 
ments combined with the statements of Herodotus and Pliny are 
lield to prove that the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the crocodile 
existed in North African regions where the environment is now 
utterly alien, and on the other hand that the camel is a late intro- 
duction. Humboldt sought to attribute the desiccation of the desert 
region of Asia and Africa to the effects of the north-east trade-wind ; 
but Dr Lonz, who points out that in North Africa the wind seldom 
blows from the north-east but generally from the north or north- 
west (the latter of course from the Atlantic, in the western parts, 
but farther east from the European regions of jirecipitatiou), argues 
that one of the principal causes lias been the destruction of the forests 
oil the highlands. The dry winds from the Sahara art* known in 
Europe as the Scirocco mid tlie Fdhn or Fbn. 

Botanlcally the Sahara is the meeting-ground of representatives 
of the “Mediterranean ” and the “Tropical** floras which have man- 
aged to accomniodato themselves to the xieculiar climatic conditions. 
The line of demarcation between the two floral areas, almost coin- 
ciding in the west with the Trojiic of Cancer and in the east diiipiiig 
south towards the iiieridiau of Lake Tchad, assigns by far the greater 
portion of the area to “Mediterranean*’ influencos.* Uniforinity, 
111 spite of differences of altitude and soil, is a general characteristic 
of the vegetation, w'hicli outside of the oases consists mainly of 
plants with a tufty dry stiff habit of growth. The oases are the 
special homo of the date-iialni, of wdiicii there are about 4,000,000 
in the Algerian oases alone. In conqiaiiy with this tree, wdtliout 
which life in the Sahara would bo jmictically iuiiiossible, are grown 
apples, peaches, oranges, citrons, figs, grajies, iiomegranates, &c. 
During the mouths from December to March wheat, barley, and 
other northern grain crops are successfully cultivated and in the 
hotter season rice, dukhn, durra, and other trojneal products. 
Altogether the oasal flora has considerable variety ; thirty-nine 
species are known from the Kufra group, forty-eight from the 
Aujila group. 

Zoologically die Sahara is also a debatable territory, partly 
Mediterranean, partly Tropical. A])art from the domestic animals 
(camels, asses, &c. , and very noticeably a black breed of cattle in 
Adrar), the list of fifteen mammals comprises the jerboa, the feimek 
or fox, the jackal, the sand rat {Psammomys obesus), the Imre, the 
wild as.s, and three species of antelope. In Borku, Air, &c., baboons, 
hyifiuas, and mountain slieep are not uncomiiion. Without count- 
ing migratory visitants, about eighty sjiecies of birds have been 
registered — the ostri(;h, the Certhilamia deaerti or desert-lark 
('vhioli often surprises the traveller with its song), Emheriza 
iiakaree, three species of Dronwlmt &c. Tortoises, lizards, chamae- 
leons, geckos, skinks, &c., of liftoeii different species were collected 
by the single Uohlfs expedition of 1873-74 ; the scriients conijirise 
the homed vijior, Paamntophia sihilans, Coslopeltis lacertinat the 
python, and several other sjiecies. The edible frog also occurs. 
Cyprmo'lon diapar^ a fish not unlike Cyprinodmi calariMnua, is 
found in all the brackish waters of north Sahara and swai*ms in the 
lake of the Siwa oasis. The brine-shrimp has been described in 
the article Fkzzan. 

Thtj present population of the Sahara consists almost exclusively 
of Arab^ Berbers, aud Negro tribes. The Berbers (Tuareg or 
Tuarik, &c.) occux>y the central region almost excln.sively, 

appear sporadically in the western, and stretch nortli wards into 
Morocco and Algeria ; the Negro tribc.s form a compact bloi^k in 
the east central region northwards and north-eastwards from Lake 

^ See Lonz*s chapter on this phenomenon. 

^ Comp. Derr4cagaix, “ Le sud de la jirovince d’Oran,** in Bull, de la 
So'>. de GSoyr.t Paris, 1 873. 

^ Cornp. Drude, Florenreiche der Erdct 1884 ; and Cobbou, Cbm- 
pendium Flurm Atlanticm^ 1881, &c. 


Tchad ; and the Arabs are in possession of all the rest of the country. 
‘Politically the Sahara belongs x>artly to Morocco (Tafilet, &c.), 
nortly to Algeria and Tunis (and thus to France h and partly to the 
Turkish empire (Tripolis, Egypt, &c.). France esiiecially has been 
steadily x^ushing south with tlie x>urposo of fonning a junction 
ultimately with her colony on the Souogal. The spirit of iudexieud- 
ence among the Mohammedan i>ox>ulation8 has been crystallized 
and stimulated by the remarkable confraternity of Sidi Mohammed 
ben 'Ali es-Senusi, founded about 1837, and now possessing about 
120 convents or zawiga (mostly in the Saharan region), with its 
headouarters at Jerabub.^ With this organization the French have 
already come into conflict in their south\vard xu'ogress. To estab- 
lish their influence they proxK)se the construction of a trans-Saharau 
railw^ and the opening ux) of tho region to the south of Algeria 
and Tunis by the euiistruction of an inland sea. According to 
M. Roudairc, the author and protagonist of this scheme, wliidi is 
familiarly but deceptively styled the “flooding of the Sahara, '* ® 
it is x>os8ible by proxier engineering works to create an inland sea 
to tho south of Algeria and Tunis with an average depth of 78 feet 
and an area of 3100 square miles, or about fourteen times the size 
of tho Lake of Geneva. A Government commission decided that 
the excavation of the necessary canal would not bo difficult, and 
that, in spite of silting- up processes, the work would at least last 
1000 to 1500 years. M. de Lessexis, M. Roudairo's princixial sup- 
X>arter, visited the district in 1883 and reported that tho canal 
would cost five years’ labour aud 150,000,000 francs. The scheme, 
which has met with x’^'rsistent hostility on the part of M. Cosson 
and others, is based on tho following facts. Tlie Gulf of Gabos 
is separated by a ridge 13 miles across and 150 feet high from Shott 
al-Fejej, a dcxiressioii which extends soiitli-west into the Shott 
Jerid, which in its turn is separated from tho Shott Rharsa only 
by a still narrower ridge. Shott Rharsa is succeeded westwards 
bv a series of smaller dexiressious and beyond tlicm lies the Shott 
Mclrir, whose north-west end is not far from the town of Biskra. 
What we know about such inland seas as the Caspian and the Aral 
seems to cast serious doubt on the x>rohability of any increase of 
the rainfall in the Sahara by tho formation of Iloudaire’s sea. 

The commerce of the Sahara is not inconsiderable. Among the 
more inix>ortant trade routes are — (1) from Morocc-o to Cairo by 
Insalali and Glmdaiues, whicli is followed by the of 

Western Africa bound for Moct:a ; (2) from Kuka to Murzuk and 
Tripolis; (3) from the Sudan to Tripolis by Air and Ghat; (4) from 
Timbuktu to Insalah, Ghadames, and Tripolis ; (5) from Timbuktu 
to Insalah and thence to Algeria and Tunis ; (6) from Timbuktu 
to Morocco. Tho two great products are dates and salt. Full 
details of tho date trade will bo found in Fisclior’s DU DaiUlpalmc, 
1881. The principal sources of salt are the rock-salt dexiosits of 
the .Tuf (esxiecially Taiideiii), the lakes of Kufra, aud tho rock-salt 
and brine of Kawar (Bilina). 

Bee, besides the works already quoted, Vatorme, Afisdmi de Ghadavuse, 180.3 ; 
Duveyrlcr, Les I'ouciregs du. Nonf, 1804; Ville, Kxplur. gkdogique du Mzab, rfc., 
1867 ; Poijiel, Le Sahara, 18T2 ; Hohlt's, Quer dureh Afrika (iSTA), Drei Monate 
itn libyechen WiUte (1 875), aud Knfra (1881) ; Largeau, 1a jtayg de Itirha-Ouargla, 
1879; Nachtigal, Sdh/ird und Sdddn, ‘2 vols., 1879; Holland, “J^o Cr^taci'j du 
Baliara Beptentiional ’* (with geological map of the Central Bahara), in Hull, de 
la Soc. GioL de Fravxe, 1881 ; Uoiulaire, Hupimri mr la dernltre exped. des Chotte, 
1881 (and other reports by the same author); Tclilhatchef, “The Deserts of 
Africa and Asia,’' in BritiHh AMociatiuii Iteports (Bouthampton, 1882); Dcrr6- 
cagaix, “ Exjilor. du Bahara : Les deux iJiisMlr)n8 du Lleut.-Colouel Flatters,” 
ill Bull, de la Sne, tie Geogr., 1882 ; Lenz, Timlniktv : Beise durch Murokko, dtc., 
1884 ; and Ileclus,* Nuuv. Giographie Univ., xi., 1886, which uuutains un admir- 
able rieume. (II. A. W.) 

SAH A KANPUR, or iSehakunpoou, a British district of 
India, in the Meerut division of tho lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the North-Western Provinces. It lies between 
29^* 35' and 30*^ 21' N. lat., and betwT.en 77“ 9' and 78“ 15' 
E. long., and is bounded on the N. by the SiwAlik Hills, 
sexmrating it from the district of Debra Diin, on the S. by 
the district of Miizaffarnagar, on the E. by the Ganges, 
and on the W. by the Jumna. Bahdranxiur forms the most 
northerly portion of the l)o4b, or alluvial tableland, which 
I stretches between tho valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Tho SiwiUik Hills rise jirecipitously on its northern fron- 
tier ; at their base stretches a wild submontane tract, with 
much forest and jungle. Cultivation generally in this 
Xiart is backward, the surface of tho country being broken 
by wild and magnificent ravines. Bouth of this tract, 
flanked on the east and west by broad alluvial plain.s, lies 
the Doilb, with fertile soil and good natural water-suiixily. 
This portion of tho country is divided into tracts 

^ See list in Duveyrier’s pai»er, Bull, de la Boc. de Gk*gr., 1884. 

* In this connexion it is enough to mention Mr Mackenzie's scheme 
for flooding tho Western Bahara; see Flooding Sahara., 1877, and 
Havenstein. “Tho Western Sahara,” in Oeog. Mag., 1876- 
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by numerous streams from the SiwAliks, while the Eastern 
Jumna and the Ganges Canals, which traverse the district 
from north to south and issue from its north-west and 
north-east corners, cover the district with a network of 
irrigation channels. The only large rivers are the Ganges, 
which enters 8ahilran|>ur 180 miles from its source, by 
a well-marked gorge formed in the rock at HardwAr; 
and the Jumna, which debouches into the plain about 
123 miles from its source, at a place called KhAra. 
The district has abundant means of communication : th© ; 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Railway traverses it for a dis- 
tance of 42 miles, with stations at Deoband, SahAraniJur, 
and 8arsjiwa ; and it has numerous roads, both metalled ' 
and unrnetalled. The climate of Sahd,raiipur is that of 
the North-Western Provinces in general ; at one season it 
is tropical, at another partially European. Its average! 
annual rainfall is aV)out 37 inches. Wild animals are 
plentiful, in<!luding the tiger, leopard, wild cat, l3mx, 
hyama, and wolf. 

liy tho ctiiisus of 1881 tho population of Saharaiipur imnibered 
079,544 (530,427 nialcH and 449,117 females). By religion tliero 
were 653,272 Hindus, 317,535 Mohaminedans, and 1793 Christians. 
Five towns liad popiilatioiKs exceeding 10,000 each, nainely, SahXk- 
ANPUR (</.v. )♦ Hardwar Union (28,106), Deoband (22,116), Kurki 
(12,818), and Cangoli (12,089). Rnrki (Roorkee) is a town of con - 
sidorablo importance, situated in 29“ 52' 25" N. lat. and 77“ 55' 40" 
E. long. It is tlie headqiiarUtrs of the Canges Canal workshojis 
and irondbundry, with tliu Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
for tho instruc-tion of natives and others in nracjtical engineering ; 
it (jontains also an excellent meteorological observatory. Hard- 
wjlr inunici|)ality, which lio.s 39 miles north-east of .Saharanimr 
town, on tho right l)ank of tho Ganges, is the most frequented of 
all Hindu places of pilgrimage, and is largely used for the hatliing 
fcmtivals. Every twelfth year, when Jupiter "is in Aejuarius, a great 
fair or is liel<l, which attracts an immen.se nunibcsrofj 
people ; as many as 3,000,000 attemhHl in 1882. 

Of a total area of 2221 8<|uare niilcH 1256 are cultivated and 
831 are cultivable wa.ste. Cereals form the primtipal jnwhicta. 
The chief 8])ring (u ops are wlieat, barley, pulses, and oil-seeds, ami 
the staples of the rain crops are rice, joar, bnjra, and vegetaldes ; the 
cultivation of cotton and indigo is also carrieil on, the latter in much 
great(?r <|uantitieH sinc-e the introduction of catial irrigation lias 
rendered its out-turn less precarious than formerly. 'I’he (ujimiier- 
cial itnportanc-e of the district dejMsnds mostly on its raw inaterials. 
It manufactures hroad-cloth, jewellery, an<l sweetmeats; among the 
articles ]>roduce(l at the Rurki workshops are steam-engines, pum]»s, 
printing presses, lathes, and mathematical instrunienls. 'The gross 
revenue Of Saharaiipur in 1883-84 amounted to £172,960, of which 
the lambtax eontributed £118,067. 

During the later years of the? Mogul einpiro Saharanpur was 
the scene of nimdi strife ami sufrering on account of the perpetual 
raids of the Siklis, hut. in 1 785 the district under Ghiihim Kiidir 
enjoyed comparative tram|uilHty. On his death the country fell 
into the hands of the Malirattas, but it was for a time occupied by 
the adventurer George ThoTna.s, until his death in 1802. It was 
afterwards overrun by Siklis jind Mnhrattns, roinaining ]»racthyilly 
in the hands of tho former until their defeat at Charaon, Nov- 
ember 1801, when it passed under British rub?. Several disturb 
anees 8uhse<]iiently took place among the native chiefs ; hut from 
1824 to 1857 nothing occurred to disturb the peace of the district. 
Tho mutiny in this part was soon quelled. 

SAHARAN1*UR, ])rincipal town and adniinistrative 
headquarters of tho above district, is situated in 29" 58' 
15" N. lat. and 77" 35' 15" E. long., on a small stream 
(the Daumula Nadi) in an open level country^ its height, 
above tlie sea is over 900 feet. The town possesses a fine | 
botanic garden, where early ex})eriments were made in tea 
and cinchona culture. Amongst its buildings are an old 
Rohilla fort, used as a court-house, and a handsome Mo- 
banimedan mosque. A considerable trade is carried on in 
grain, sugar, molasses, and country cloth. The jjopulation 
in 1881 was 59,194 (31,506 males and 27,688 females). 

SAIDA. See Sidon. 

SAIGA. See Antelope, vol. ii. p. 102. 

SAIGON, tho capital of French Cochin China, occupies 
an area of 1000 acres, on the right bank of the Saigon 
river or Don-nai (one of the streams that inosculate with 
the deltaic branches of the Me-kong), about 60 miles from 


I the China Sea. In 1884 it was connected by rail with 
f Mytho, 37 miles south-west on one of the branches of the 
Me-kong, with which it bad obtained direct water-communL 
cation in 2877 by the opening of the Canal de C9io-gon. 
The present city has 
I been practically created 
' since 1861, and its fine 
streets, boulevards, 
squares, and public 
buildings make it one 
of the most attractive 
towns in the East, as 
it was well planned 
and the plan not un- 
worthily carried out. 

The town possesses a 
governor's palace or cit- 
adel (cost 12,000,000 
francs) with a grand 
facade, a cathedral (1877; cost 2,500,000 francs), a palace 
of justice (1882), a chamber of commerce, a large military 
hospital, municipal gardens, and botanical gardens with 
collections of wild beasts. Among the educational insti- 
tutions are the College Chasseloup-Laubat and the Col- 
lege d’Adran, the latter in memory of Bishop Piqueaux 
de Bchaigne, whose tomb is in the vicinity of the town. 
There is a large arsenal with upwards of 100 European 
employes and a special establishment for the artillery 
with machine-shops and foundries. A floating-dock was 
constructed in 1868; a much larger one (cost 3,400,000 
francs) sank in 1880-82 at its first trial and became a 
wreck. The population of Saigon in 1881 was 13,348. 
I'he Europeans, exclusive of the troops, numbered only 
965 (913 French). The Chinese element was the 
strongest, and next came tlie Anamite. The muni- 
cipality consists of fifteen members, of whom four are 
Anamites, the rest, including the mayor, being French. 
As a commercial centre Saigon is one of the principal 
towns in the colony, but most of the trade is really done at 
C .holon, 4 miles off on the Arroyo Chinois and Racli-lo-gom, 
but connected with Saigon by a steam tramway. Though 
it has its own local' government and officials, Cholon is 
practically part of the capital. Chinese emigrants from 
Bien-hoa were its founders in 1778, and the Chinese still 
form half of its population and almost monopolize its 
trade. In 1881 it had 39,925 in- 
habitants (83 Europeans). Wide 
streets have been opened up througli 
its original complexity of lanes and 
substantial quays constructed for 
miles along the Arroyo. A fine granite- 
[)avcd market stands in the lieart of 
the town. Rice is the great staple 
of the Saigon -Cholon trade, finding 
purchasers mainly at Hong -Kong, 

Java, and the Philippines. Other 
articles are black pepper, gamboge, 
and cocoa-nut oil. In 1883 8,648,243 
piculs of rice, worth more than 
.£2,000,000, were exported. In 1884, leaving out the 
Messageries Maritimes, 503 vessels (568,077 tons), of which 
239 (253,871 tons) were British, cleared from Saigon. 
Fig. 2 shows the relative positions of Saigon and Singai>ore. 

Saigon was the native capital of Lower Coeliin China and the 
residence of the governor of the southern provinces. In 1836 it 
wa.s fortified for the enq^ror Gia Long by Colonel Ollivier. The 
French under Admiral Kigaiilt de Genoiiilly captured it in 1859 
and it wa.s part of the territory ceded in 1862, The importance of 
the old town may be judged by the vast mounds of brick and stone 
which still crowd the ancient necropolis on one of tlie two road^ 
between Saigon and Cholon. 
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SAIL, SAILCLOTH, SAILMAKINQ. A sail is a 
sheet of canvas (or other material of the requisite flexi- 
bility and strength) by the action of the wind on which, 
when spread out or extended, a vessel is moved through 
the water. Sails are supported and extended by means 
of masts, yards, gafls, booms, bowsprit — all technically 
termed “spars ” — and stays or slanting ropes. In the first 
experiments for impelling vessels by sails the least com- 
plicated form, that of a single square sail erected on a 
single mast, was no doubt adopted. To the quadrangular 
the triangular sail would soon be added ; and single sails 
of both these forms are known to have been used at very 
early periods. Subsequently the trapeziform and trape- 
zoidal sails also came into use. As vessels increased in 
size, thereby requiring a greater surface of canvas to impel 
them, it became necessary to use not only more sails but 
also an increased number of masts ; and the number and 
disposition of the several kinds of sails could be almost 
indefinitely varied according to the ideas of navigators, the 
services required of the vessels, the places in which they 
were employed, and the size of the crews. Thus a great 
variety of rig naturally arose. Leaving out of account the 
many nondescript styles adopted in the case of boats and 
small craft, all modern vessels may, for general purposes, 
be considered as belonging to one or other of the following 
categories — cutter, schooner, three-masted schooner, brig- 
antine, brig, barquetine, barque, or full square-rigged ship ; 
but the cardinal distinction is that by which they are 
classified as square-rigged or fore-and-aft-rigged (compare 
Sbamanshif and Ship). These expressions can be easily 
explained by reference to any three-masted ship. The 
mast nearest the bow or head is known as the fore-mast, 
the next abaft or nearest the middle of the ship as the 
main-mast, and the third or that nearest the stern as the 
mizzen-mast. Each mast consists of several sections, that 
attached to the hull being called the lower or standing- 
mast, the next above that the top-mast, the next the top- 
gallant-mast, above which may rise a pole or royal-mast. 
On each of these masts, and at right angles with it, is a 
yard denominated “ square,” which is hung (slung) by the 
middle and balanced. These yards are named according 
to their situation, those placed on the fore and main 
standing-masts being called respectively the fore and main 
lower-yards, that on the niizzen the cross-jack-yard ; the 
yards on the top-masts are called the top-sail-yards, those 
on the top-gallant-masts the top-gallant-yards, and those 
on the royal -masts the royal -yards. To each of these 
yards a sail is bent or attached, taking its name from the 
yard ; thus the principal sail upon the fore-lower-yard is 
called the fore-course or fore-sail ; the next above, upon 
the fore- top-sail-yard, is the fore-top-sail ; above which, 
upon the fore-top-gallant-yard, is the fore-top-gallant-sail ; 
and above all, upon the fore-royal-yard, is the fore-royal. 
In like manner on the main-mast we have the main-course 
or main-sail, main-top-^il, main-top-gallant-sail, and the 
main-royal. Similar appellations are given to those on 
the mizzen-mast ; in largo merchant-ships, by means of a 
sky-sail-pole, a sail termed “sky-scraper” is sometimes set 
above the royals, but not so frequently as formerly. Such 
square sails can be placed at right angles to the direction 
of the keel of the ship, a position given to them when 
going before the wind ; the same sails can also, by means 
of braces, be placed obliquely to the keel with a side wind, 
commonly termed by seamen “on a wind” or “by the 
wind.” In addition to these there are sails between the 
masts, set either on gaffs (unbalanced) or on stays, also 
others beyond the extremities of the ship, extended prin- 
cipally by means of the bowsprit, which, in addition to 
supporting the fore-mast by a stay, also supports the jib 
^nd flying-jib-booms for extending the sails still farther 
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forwards ; the means for extending the after-sail are the 
driver or spanker-boom and the gaff. Sails extended or 
set on gaffs and on stays are called “fore-and-aft,” and 
are generally or approximately in a vertical plane passing 
through the keel ; but a certain degree of obliquity can 
be given them by easing off the sheet or aft lower corner 
of the sail. A ship fitted as above described would be 
termed “square-rigged,” the square sails predominating 
both in imj>ortancc and in number. A square-rigged line- 
of-battle ship would bo supplied with the following de- 
scriptions of sails ^ : — 

Square. 

Foro-course or fore-sail. 

, , top-sail. 

,, top-gallant'Sail. 
royal. 

Main -course or main-sail. 

, , top-sail. 

,, top-gallant-sail. 

,, royal. 

Mizzon-top-sail. 

,, top-giillant-sail. 

, , royal. 

Studding-sail -fore. 

,» f) top. 

,, ,, lop-gallant. 

,, sail-main-top-gallant. I 

In the fore-and-aft-rig the principal sails are of course 
fore-and-aft; a cutter (vessel with one mast) when fully 
equipped carries the following 

Fore-aud-Aft. Square. 

«Tib-top-saiI. Square-sail (set flying). 

.Tib. 

Fore-sail. 

Boom-main-sail. 

Gaff-top-sail, 

The several sides of a sail have separate names applied 
to them, the upper part or side being known as the “ head,” 
the lower part as the “ foot ” ; the sides in general are calM 
“ leeches,” but the weather or side edge where the wind 
enters the sail, of any but a square-sail, is called the “ luff,” 
and the other edge the “ after-leech.” The two top corners 
are “ earings,” but the top comer of a jib, <kc. (triangular, 
one corner only), is the “ head ” ; the two bottom comers 
are in general “ clews ” ; and the weather clew of a fore- 
and-aft-sail or of a course while set is the “ tack.” 

The relative importance of particular sails in the working 
of a ship varies according to conditions of weather, and is 
a matter for the judgment of the officer in command. The 
following table, however, shows approximately what sails 
are commonly set “ by the wind,” presuming that the effect 
on the ship in relation to her. stability is safe : — 


Winds RB commonly 
distinguished 

SrUh commonly set “ by the wind.** ^ 

Light airs 

Light winds 

Light breezes . . . 
Moderate breezes 
Fresh breezes ... 

Strong breezes . . . 

Moderate gales . . . 

Fresh gales 

Strong gales 

Heavy gales 

Storms. 

1 Courses, top-sails, top -gallant -sails, royals, 

( spanker, jib, flying-jib, and all light sails. 

Royals and flying-jib taken in, in a sea way, 
to two reefs in the top sails. 

Single-reefed top -sails, and top -gallant -sails, 
in much sea, two reefs in the to]>-sails to 
taking in top-gallant-sails. 

Double-reefed top-sails to treble -reefed top- 
sails, reefed spanker, and jib. 

Close-reefed top-sails, reefed courses, to tak- 
ing in spanker, jib, fore and mizzon top- 
sail. 

Reefed courses, close -reefed main -top -sail, 
foro-stay-sail, mizzen- try-sail, to taking in 
the main -sail. 

Close-rocfod main -top -sail, storm stajr-sails, 
to storm stay-sails or close-reefed main- top- 
sail only. 


* Some ships (merchant-liners) have two jibs, inner and outer, and 
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Forc-and-AfU 

Flying-jib. 

.Tib. 

Second jib. 

Fore-gan-sail. 

,, try-sail (storm -sail). 
Main-gaff-sriil. 

„ try -sail (storm -sail). 

M i zzo n - 1 ry - sail ( sto rni -sail ). 
Spanker. 

Stay-sail -fore (storm-sail). 

„ „ top. 
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SAIL 


To the caeual observer sails when spread and in use 
appear merely as so man^ large pieces of cloth ; but some 
of them are of very considerable sise : it is not at all un< 
usual in full square-rigged ships for a main-course or 
main-sail to contain 1000 yar^ of canvas (24 inches 
wide), and a main-top-sail nearly as much, — the single suit 
for such a vessel comprising upwards of 10,000 yards. 
Courses and top -sails are made reducible ; in the British 
navy they are reduced by means of reefs (two in courses, 
four in top -sails), each fitted with spilling, slab, and reef 
lines and becket, and toggles on the yard (reef-points 
throughout being now obsolete). In the merchant service 
double top -sails — upper and lower — are much in use on 
account of handiness in reducing sail ; there is also patent 
reefing gear,^' such as Cunningham’s, which allows reefing 
to be done as much as possible from deck. The dimensions 
of masts and yards, quantity of canvas or area of sail, 
centre of gravity ef each sail (from which the moment of 
sail is obtained and compared with the moment of stability), 
centre of effort of the sails, and other important calcula- 
tions necessary in relation to the body of the vessel are 
made by constructors and naval architects. 

Sailcloth is obtainable from any description of fibrous 
material capable of being woven into cloth, having sufficient 
compactness and closeness of texture, and possessing the 
requisite strength for sustaining the heavy pressure which 
sails often have to bear in severe weather. Several de- 
scriptions of fibre might bo enumerated which would to a 
certain extent servo for sailcloth but for the absence of 
quality of endurance or resistance ; hemp has been and is 
now occasionally used, as also a mixture of cotton and 
linen yarn, or cotton only, — especially in America ; but 
in the United Kingdom Flax (^.v.) is the usual staple 
material, since, when well manufactured, it possesses the 
qualities of flexibility and lightness, and, what is still more 
important, the element of strength in a very large degree. 

The following;; points njay be regarded as of primary importance 
for securing aaiTcloth or canvas of a superior quality and durability. 
Whatever flax is used, it is absolutely necessary that tlio “warp” 
and “weft” of the canvas be spun wholly from the “longs,” be free 
from blocika and any mixture of short flax, well dressed or heckled, 
and that the yarn be well and evenly spun and proi)erly twisted. 
Both warp and weft yarn should be twice boiled with the best 
American |)ot and pearl ashes, and carefully and thoroughly washed 
and cleansed. No acid chloride of linio or other preparation of 
chlorine, nor any deleterious substance, should he used in any stage 
of the process, otherwise the integrity of the fibre will most prob- 
ably be interfered with ; the only advantage got is that the cloth 
looM much wdiiter, which for yachts and pleasure-boats is perhaps 
desirable, but for naval and mercantile uses is not at all necessaiy. 
The yarns are first boiled a sufficient length of time in a solution 
of the best American i>otash, in fixed proportions of ashes, green 
yarn, and water, then mill-washed (beating process), and subse- 
quently carefully washed in a considerable stream of clear running 
water, and wrung. They are again boiled for a sufficient length 
of time in a solution of American pearl ashes, in due jiroportions 
of ashes, green yarn, and water, then carefully rinsed, or washed 
in a clear stream of water, carefully dried, and frequently shaken 
in the course of drying, so that the fibres of the flax may bo equally 
stretched. I'hese repeated boilings, Ac. , have the effoet of cleans- 
ing, bleaching, softening, and removing all vegetable impurities 
which may be hanging imont ; no starch, tallow, paste, or weaver’s 
dressing of any description should be used, othoruise the fabric 
will tend to mildew if allowed to remain damp for any time. Sail- 
cloth is made in bolts, mostly 24 inches wide, but also 18 inches 
wide, and for yachting pur^Kises frequently still less wide, upon 
the ground that the narrower the clotn the flatter and better will 
the sail stand to its work. It is generally made of eight different 
qualities in respect of thickness, numbered 1 to 8 accordingly ; the 
heavier numbers — Nos. I, 2, and 3 — are used for storm ana other 
sails that have to do heavy work, the remaining numbers for the 
lighter descriptions of sail. The weight of each bolt of canvas 24 
inches wide, from Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive for 39 yards in length and 


their top-sails also in two parts, upper and lower or cap-top-sails, an 
arrangement which makes it easier to reduce or shorten soil ; they also 
have a miszen course (cross-jack), and carry several light stay-sails so 
as to catch every breath of wind. 


for Nos. 7 and 8 for 40 yards in length, is about as follows, vif.^. 
No. 1, 46 lb ; No. 2, 48 ; No. 8, 40 ; No. 4, 86; No. 6, 88 ; No. 
6, 80 ; No. 7, 27 ; No. 8, 25 lb. The weight of each bolt of narrower 
canvas is in proportion. The warp (or lengthwise) should consist 
of the following proportions of clean unstarched yam, viz. 
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As a rule about 40 yards in length may be considered as tho 
average content of each bolt Particular attention should be paid 
to the weaving, that the texture be strack sufficiently close, and 
the selvages be evenly and well manufactured ; w^hat is termed a 
slack selvqge (that is, one selvage longer than the other) is not 
only awkward for the sailraaker but unsatisfactory both in wear 
and appearance, tho slack side showing itself puckered. Sailcloth 
made upon these conditions is very likely to be a good article ; 
tests, however, can be applied, generally to strips 1 inch wide 
from Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive, and I 4 inch wide from Nos. 7 and 8. 
Weft and warp (24 inches in length) in each case are placed in a 
small testing machine, which has a dial plate with a spring under- 
neath ; vices are attached to grip the strips, one vice to tlie spring, 
the other in connexion with a long screw with a handle ; by turning 
this handle the vices are drawn asunder until tho strip breaks, and 
the hands on the dial-plate indicate the strain in pounds. The 
following is a fair test of strength for the various numbers of good 
sailcloth : — 
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It is not at all unusual, however, to find some sailcloth stand a 
strain considerably in excess of this. Freedom from blacks, twist 
and spun of the yarn, stiffening, calendering, Ac. , can be discovered 
by observation and a magnifying glass, excessive dressing by a little 
tincture of iodine. 

SaUmahing is a very old branch of industry in connexion 
with the navy and commerce, and it still continues to be 
important notwithstanding the enormous extent to which 
steam is now employed in navigation. 

Tho operations of the sailmakcr may bo stated as follows. The- 
dimensions of mast and yards and sail plan being supplied, the 
master sailmaker is enabled to determine tho dimensions of each 
sail — after duo allowance for stretching — in terms of cloths and 
depth in yards — if a 8(juare sail, the number of cloths in the head,, 
number in the foot, and the depth in yards ; if a fore-and-aft sail 
(triangular), tho number of cloths in tho foot, and the depth in 
yards of the luff or stay and of leech or after-leech ; if a fore-and- 
aft sail (trapezium form), the number of cloths in the head, number 
in foot, and tlio depth of mast or liUf and of after-leech. These 
particulars obtained, there is got out what is technically termed a 
“casting,” which simply means the shape, length, Ac., of each in- 
dividual cloth in the sail. Those figures are given to the cutter, 
who proceeds to cut out the sail cloth by cloth in consecutive order, 
numbering them 1, 2, 8, 4, Ac. ; the series of cloths thus cut out 
are handed over to the workman, who joins them together by care- 
fully made double flat seams, sewn with twine specially prepared 
for the purpose, with about 120 stitches in a yard. In the heavy 
sails tho seam is about an inch and a half in width and in the 
British navy stuck or stitched in tho middle of the seam to give 
additional strength ; the seams in the lighter sails are about an 
inch wide. The whole of the cloths arc then brought together, 
and spread out, and the tablii»g (or hemming, so to speak) is turned 
in and finished off with about 72 stitches to a yard. Strengthen- 
ing pieces or “linings” are affixed where considered necessary, in 
courses and top-sails such pieces as reef-bands, middlo-bands, foot- 
bands, leech -linings, bunt-line cloths ; in to])-8ailB (only) a top- 
lining or brim ; in other and lighter sails such pieces as mast-lining 
clow and head, tack, and comer pieces ; holes, such as head, recL 
stay (luff), mast, cringle, bunt-hne, Ac., are also made where re- 
quired, a grommet of Une of suitable size being worked in tliem to 
prevent their being cut through. The next thing to bo done is to 
secure the edges of the sail, — an important operation, as much 
depends upon this whether the sail will stand well and do its 
work efficiently Bolt-rope, a comparatively soft laid rojie made 
from the finer hemp yam (Italian) is used for this purpose ; in the 
British navy it ranges from 1 inch (increasing in size by quarter 
inches) up to 8 inches inclusive, the size selected for each part of 
a sail being determined by the amount of strain it will have to 
bear ; it is thfen neatly sewn on with roping twine specially pre- 
pared, the needle and twine passing between and clear of every 
two strands of the rope in roping. Where slack sail has to be- 
taken in, it is the practice to leave it to the judgment of the sail* 
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maker ; but where poaeible it la better to set un the rope by means 
of a tackle to a strain approximate to what it will have to bear 
when in U8e> and whilst on the stretch mark it oiT in yanls, as also 
the edg» of the sail in yardsi so that by bringing the marks to- 
gethe^n roping the sail will stand flat. In the British navy the 
largest sire of rope sewn on to a sail is 6 inches ; sizes above this 
are used for foot and clew ropes of top-sails and coursesi being first 
wormed, parcelled (that is, wound round with strips of worn canvas), 
tarred, and served over with spun yam ; the foot of the sail is then 
secured to it by being marled in. Where two sizes of bolt- rope used 
in roping a sail have to be connected, it is oflected by a tapered 
splice. Cringles (similar to the handle of a mauud) formed by a 
strand of bolt-rope, mostly having a galvanized iron thimble in 
them as a protection, are then stuck where necessary, as at the 
comers, sides or leeches, mast or luff ; they are required either 
for making stationary or hauling ** taut ** by tackle or othemise 
certain parts of the sail when in use. Fore-and-aft sails, such as 
spankers, ^ff-sails, and storm try-sails, are reduced in size by reef- 
points made of stout line (4 to 20 lb), crow-footed in the middle, a 
hole being pierced through every seam ; ono-half of the point is 
passed through and the crow'foot sown firmly to the sail; the 
number of reefs depends upon the size of the sail, and the reefs are 
placed parallel to the foot. The sails — now finished in respect of 
making — have to be fitted, that is, such ropes have to be attached 
to each of them as are necessaiy for proper use ; such ropes may 
be summarily stated as follows : — head-earings, robands, reef-ear- 
ings, reef-lines, spilling and slab lines, reef-tackle |)endant, reef- 
pomts, bow-line bridles, bunt-line toggles, bunt-becsket, leech-lino 
strops and toggles, toggles in clews, sheet ropes, down-haul, lacings, 
head and stay, tack-ro{M (gaff top-sail), tack lashing, bending strops, 
matting, and gaskets. 

The tools and appliances of a sail maker are not very numerous 
a bonch about 7 feet long and 15 inches high, upon which he sits to 
perform the greater part of his work ; palms for seaming and roping 
to lit the hand, made of hide lined with leather, a plate properly 
tempered being fixed in it having chambers to (mt(!h the head of 
the needle, thus acting as a thimble hi forcing it through the 
several parts of canvas in seaming, and between the strands and 
through the canvas in roping ; needles of various sizes, that for 
seaming being the smallest ; and fids, splicing, serving, and stretch- 
ing knife, runber, sail-hook, bobbin for twma, and sundry small 
articles. (E. JE.) 

SAINFOIN {OnohrychiH saliva) is a low -growing per- 
ennial plant with a woody root-stock, whence proceed the 
steins, which are covered with fine hairs and bear numerous 
long pinnate loaves, the segments of which are elliptic. 
The flowers are borne in close pyramidal or cylindrical 
clusters on the end of long stalks. Each flower is about 
half an inch in length with lanceolate calyx-tceth shorter 
than the corolla, which latter is papilionaceous, pink, with 
darker stripes of the same colour. The indehiscent pods 
or legumes are flattened from side to side, wrinkled, some- 
what sickle-shaped and crested, and contain only a single 
seed. In Great Britain the plant is a native of the 
calcareous districts of the southern counties, but elsewhere 
it is considered as an escape from cultivation. It is 
native throughout the whole of central Europe and Siberia; 
but it does not seem to have been cultivated in Great 
Britain till 1651, when it was introduced from France or 
French Flanders, its French name being retained. It is 
grown as a forage plant, being especially well adapted for 
dry limestone soils. It has about the same nutritive value 
as lucerne, and is esteemed for milch cattle and for sheep 
in winter. Sinclair speaks in high terms of its value for 
this latter purpose. 1 

SAINT. The New Testament writers have much to say j 
about the relations of the “saints” (as members of the 
various churches are usually called) with their living con- 
temporaries, but are comparatively reticent on their duties 
and privileges with regard to their departed brethren. 
Long before the close of the 4th century, however, certain 
very definite practices in the way of commemoration and 
invocation had sprung up, which ultimately found doc- 
trinal expression in the authoritative documents alike of 
f'he Eastern and of the Western Church. (1) Commemo- 
ration. — Under Funeral Rites, Manes, <fec., allusion has 
already been made to the ancient custom of visiting the 
tombs of deceased relatives at certain periods and there 
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offering various gifts. With certain modifications, thia 
practice was retained by the early Christians ; they cele- 
brated the Eucharist at or near the grave, laid oblations 
on the altar in the name of the departed, and in the pre- 
communion prayer made supplication for the peace of their 
souls. Thus among the usages “ originated by tradition, 
strengthened by custom, observed by faith,” Tertullian {De 
Cor. MU.^ 3; comp. De Exh. Cast, 11) mentions “the 
offerings we make for the dead as often as the anniversary 
comes round” (comp. Sacrifice, p. 139). If such com- 
memoration was usual in domestic circles, it was little likely 
to be omitted by Christian congregations in the case of 
those who had “ spoken to them the 'word of God,” least 
of all when the bishop had also been, as was so often the 
case, a martyr. In the very instructive document of the 
2d century, preserved by Eusebius (//. E., iv. 15), in 
which the martyrdom of Polycarp (q,v.) is described, we 
are told that the followers of the martyr, having taken up 
the bones, deposited them “ where it was proper that they 
should be.” “ There also, as far as we can, the Lord will 
grant us to assemble and celebrate the natal day of his 
martyrdom in joy and gladness.” Cyprian (Ep., 36) ex- 
horts that the days of death of those wlio liave died in 
prison should be carefully noted for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing their memory annually ; and all the earliest extant 
liturgies contain commemorations of the departed. The 
names to be commemorated were written on the diptychs 
(see Diptych). (2) Invocation . — ^It is not difficult to under- 
stand how a belief in the efticacy of the prayers of departed 
saints — especially of martyrs — should at an early date have 
taken a practical form. Martyrs were believed to pass into 
the immediate presence of God, and the supjiosed nature 
of their claims there is not dimly indicated in the docu- 
ment already referred to, which once and again speaks of 
Polycarp as “ a noble victim selected from the flock,” “ a 
rich and acceptable sacrifice to God.” The readers of 
Cyprian are familiar with the use made of the intercession 
of living “ martyrs ” by the lapsed to secure their recon- 
ciliation with the church ; but jiositive evidence of the inter- 
cession of the dead being invoked for obtaining favour with 
God is not forthcoming so soon. Perhaps, indeed, Cyril 
of Jerusalem (c. 350) is the earliest author to make express 
allusion to the practice {Cat My at, v. 9): “we commemo- 
rate . . . patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, . , . that 
God at their prayers and intercessions (Tr/oeo-ySetat?) would 
receive our supplications.” In the liturgies, however, the 
oblation still continued to be offered “ for all martyrs and 
confessors ” as well as for others, and Augustine was the 
first to declare {In Joann., Tract. 84) that “at the table 
of the Lord we do not commemorate martyrs in the same 
way that we do others who rest in peace so as to pray for 
them, but rather that they may i^ray for us that we may 
follow in their footsteps.” 

For the subsequent devplopment of Catholic practice see the 
various church histories ; Icoiupare also Canonization, Litany, 
Relicts, Image Worship, &c. Previous to the Reformation ecclesi- 
astical legislation mainly sought to check the ]>o^mlar ten<len(^ 
towards something like polytheism. The Tridentine doctrine is 
“ that the saints who reign along with Christ are to be honoured 
and invoked, that they oner prayers for us, and that their relics are 
to be venerated.*’ All the churches of the Reformation, on the 
other hand, while in one form or another commemorating all thy 
servants departed this life in thy faith and fear,” practically concur 
in the teaching of the Church of England (Art. xxii, ), that *‘thd 
Romish doctrine concerning . . . invocation of saints” is “a fond 
thing, vainly invented, ami grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to tlic word of God.” 

ST ALBANS, a city, municijial borough, and market 
town of Hertfordshire, England, is finely situated on an 
eminence above the river Ver, on the main line of the Mid- 
land Railway and on branches of the London and North- 
Western and the Great Northern lines, about 24 miles 
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north-west of London and 5 miles west from Hatfield. 
The abbey or cathedral church, in some respects one of 
the most remarkable ecclesiastical buildings in England, 
is described below. Bt MichaeFs church to the west of 
the town, within the site of the ancient Verulamium, was , 
originally constructed in the 10th century partly out of the j 
ruins of the town. Considerable j>ortion8 of the Norman i 
building remain ; the church contains the tomb of Lord | 
Chancellor Bacon. Bt Stephen’s church, dating from the j 
same period, contains some good examples of Norman ! 
arcliitecture. Bt Peter’s church has been in great part 
rebuilt, but the nave of Early Perpendicular remains. 
The (restored) clock-house in the market-place was built 
by one of the al)botH in the reign of Henry VIII. Tliere is 
an Edward VI. grammar-school. The principal modern 
buildings are tlie corn exchange, the court-house, the 
prison, the public baths, and the public library. There 
are a numV>er of charities and benevolent institutions, in- 
cluding the hospital and dispensary, and the almshouses 
founded in 1734 by Barah duchess of Marlborough. The 
principal industries are the manufacture of silk and straw- 
plaiting. There arc also breweries and ironfoundries. 
The population of tlie inunicipal lx)rough (area, 997 acres, 
extended in 1879) in 1881 was 10,931; the population of 
the same area in 1871 was estimated at 8239. 

Not only is the cathedral ‘*a text-book of mediieval architec- 
ture from its beginning to its eiuling,” but it “ is still in style, 
materia], and feeling that one uniong our great churches which most 
thoroughly carries us back to Old Engliah and oven to earlier 
(lays" (Freeman). Shortly after the c^xcimtion of Britain's proto- 
martyr, St Albon, probably in lloJJ, n churcli was built mi the spot. 
In 793 Offa of Mercia, who professed to liave discovered the relics 
of the martyr, founded in hia honour a monastery for Benedictines, 
which became one of the richoat and roost important houses of that 
order in the kingdom. The abbots Kaldred and Kalmer at the 
close of the 10th century began to break up the ruins of the old 
Homan city of Verulamium for materials to construct a new abbey 
church ; but on account of the unsettled character of the timea its 
erection was delayed till the time of William the Conquc?ror, when 
Paul of Caen, a relative of Arclibishop l^Anfrunc, was in 1077 
appointed abbot. Canterbury as built by banfraiic w'aa almost a 
reproduction of St Stephen’s,* C^aon ; but Paul, wliile adopting the 
same model for St Albuna, Inillt it on an immensely larger scale. 
The church was consecrated in 1115, but had been linished some 
years before. Of the original Norman church the principal ^lortious 
now remaining arc the eastern bays of the nave, tiie tower, and the 
traiiRopts, but the main outlines of the building are still tho.ae 
planned by Paul. It is thus one of the most important sjiecimons 
of Norman architecture in England, with the special characteristic 
that, owing to the use of the flat broad Homan tile, the Norman 
portions are peculiarly bare and stern. The western towers were 
pulled down in the 13th century. About 1155 Robert de Gorham 
re])aired and beautified the early shrine and rebuilt the chapter- 
house and part of the cloi.ster ; but nothing of his work now re- 
mains except x>aTt of a very beautiful doorway lately discovered. 
Abbot John de Celia (1195-1214) pulled down the west front and 
portions of the north and south aisles. He began the erection of 
the west front in a new and ennehed form, and his work was con- 
tinued by his successor William do Trumpyngtone (1214-35) in a 
plainer manner. In 1257 the eastern portion was pulled down, 
and lietwocn the middle of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th 
century a sanctuary, ante-chapel, and lady chapel were added, all 
remarkably fine siieciniena of the architecture of the jieriod. In 
1823 two great columns on the aouth side suddenly fell, which 
nccoesitatod the itibuilding of five bays of the south aisle and the 
Norman cloisters. Various incongruous additions were made* 
during the Perpendicular period, and much damage was also done 
during the dissolution of the abbeys to the finer work in the in- 
terior. The building within recent years has undergone extensive 
renovation, first under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, and 
latterly to a much greater extent under Sir Edmund Beckett. Its 
extreme length outside is 550 feet, which is exceeded by Winchester 
by G feet. The nave (284 feet) is the longest Gothic nave in the 
world and exceeds that of Winchester by about 20 feet. The length 
of the transepts is 175 feet inside. The monastic buildings have 
all disap]>eared with the exception of the great gateway. 

I’o the south-west of the proaent city of St Albans stood the 
ancient Verulamium^ one of the oldest towns in Britain, on Wai- 
ling Street. It was the chief station of Cassivellaunus at the time 
of OaesaPs invasion, and under the Homans became a municipium. 
The ancient town which grow up around St Albans churcli was 
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completely destroyed by the Sexons between 500 ami 560. Puriiig 
Wat Tyler’s insurrection the monastery was besieged by the towns- 
people, many of whom were exeonted in consequence. At St Albans 
the Lancastrians were defeated on 21st May 1455, their leader, the 
duke of Somerset, being killed, and Hen^ VI. taken prisonef; there 
too Queen Margaret defeated the earl of Warwick on 17th Februnry 
1461. During the civil wars the town was garrisoned for the 
Parliament. On a printing press, one of the earliest in the king- 
dom, set up in the abbey the first English translation of t))€f Bible 
was printed. A charter of incorporanon was grunted to the town 
by Edward VI. It returned two members to parliament until 
1852, when it was disfranchised. It became a bishop’s see in 1877. 
Nicliolas Break8i>ear, the only English pope (Adrian IV.), was 
bom near St Albans. 

See. Matthew Paris, HUt^ria Major ; H. T. Riley, Chronich o/the ^f^>na9t€ry of 
fit Alharm, 11 vnln., 1868>73 ; Ninholson, HiMory of Si Alham ; Buckler, Korman 
Church of St Albaiia ; Neale, Ahbiry Chuvxh of St Albans, 1S79 ; Sir E. Beckett, 
St Albans Caihedrai ajid its Jiestoration, 1885. 

BT ALBANS, a township and village of the United 
States, the capital of Franklin county, Vermont, at the 
junction of several divisions of tlie Central Vermont 
Bailroad. Tlie village lies on an elevated plain about 3 
miles east of Lake Champlain, and has its principal 
buildings arranged round a jmblic park. Besides being 
the seat of the extensive workshops of the railroad com- 
pany, St Albans is the great cheese and butter market of 
the eastern States. In the neighbourhood, which is cele- 
brated for the beauty of its scenery, are quarries of calico 
stone and variegated marble. The population of the tow^i- 
I ship was 1814 in 1850, 3637 in 1860, 7014 in 1870, and 
7193 in 1880. Being only 14 miles distant from the 
Canadian frontier, the village has more than once been 
the scene of political disturbances. In 1866 a band of 
1200 Fenians, on their return from a fruitless invasion of 
Canada, were disarmed there by the United States troops. 

ST AMAND-LE8-EAUX, a town of France, in the 
department of Nord, at tlie junction of the Elnon with 
the Scarj)e (a left-hand tributary of the Scheldt), 7 J miles 
by rail north-west of Valenciennes and 22 south-east 
of Lille. It has numerous industrial establishments, but 
is better known from the mineral waters in the vicinity. 
Though from Boinan coins found in the mud it is evi- 
dent that these must have been frequented during the 
Homan period, it is only two centuries since they began 
to bo again turned to account. There are four distinct 
springs; the water (75® Fahr.) contains sulphates of lime 
and sulphur, and deposits white gelatinous threads with- 
out smell or taste. The black mud, w^hich constantly 
gives out suljihuretted hydrogen, is composed of three 
strata — (1) a clayey peat, (2) clay, and (3) a composition 
of silica, carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, and aluminium. 
Numerous small sulphurous springs ooze through the lowest 
stratum and, soaking those above, form a slough in which 
patients suffering from rheumatism, gout, and certain 
affections of liver and skin remain for hours at a time. 
The population in 1881 was 7881 (commune, 11,184). 

St Amand owes its name to St Amand, bishop of Toiigres, who 
founded a monastery here ii> the reign of Dagobert. The abbey 
w as laid waste by the Normans in 882 and by the count of Ilainauft 
in 1340. The town was captured by Mary of Burgundy in 1447, 
by the count of Ugne, Charles V.’s lieutenant, in 1621, and finally 
in 1667 by the French. The abbey has been destroyed, with the 
exception of the ^teway fianked by two octagonal pavilions, now 
occupied by municii>al offices ; and of the abbey church there re- 
mains only the 17th-century fa(;ade. 

SAINT-AMANT, Mauo Antoine Gerard, Sieur be 
(1594-1661), the most eminent of a curious bacchanalian 
school of poets in France during the 17th century, was 
born at Houen in the year 1594. Very little is known of 
his family except that it wrs of some position at Houen, 
and the mysterious description which all his French bio- 
graphers give of his father — that he was a sailor “qui 
commanda pendant 22 ans un cscadre de la reine Eliza- 
beth” — does not greatly assist an English imagination. 
It appears that Baint-Amant himself haunted taverns and 
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otlier resorts of gay society a good deal during his youth 
and manhood, tlmt he attached himself at different times 
to different great noblemen — Betz (the duke, not the car- 
dinal), Cr6qui, Harcourt, dkc. — that he saw some military 
service, and sojourned at different times in Italy, in England 
(a sojourn which provoked from him a violent poetical 
attack on the country, only printed within the last thirty 
years), in Poland (where he held a court appointment for 
two years), and elsewhere. But details on all these points 
are both few and vague, Saint>Amant’s later years were 
spent in France ; and he died at Paris in 1661. 

Saint-Amant has left a not inconsiderable body of poetry as 
various in style as Herrick’s, and exhibiting a decided poetical 
faculty, hardly at all assisted by education. Of one class of his 
poetry the chief monument is the MoUe Sauvd^ publishod in 1653. 
The author calls this by the odd title of ** idyll© heroimie*'; but 
it is to all intents and purposes an epic of the school of Tasso. It 
is not by any means without merit, and the alexandrine couplet is 
managed in it with much vigour and ease. The second and larger 
pirt of Saiiit-Amaiit’s works consists of short miscellaneous poems 
on a great variety of subjects. The best of these are Bacchanalian, 
the oft-quoted La Ddhauclut being one of tlie moat remarkable 
convivial poems of its kind. All througli his work flashes of 
strength and true poetical imagiuatiuii occur ; but ho was rarely 
happy in his choice of subjects, and his execution is constantly 
marred by want of polish and form. 

The 8tan<lard edition of Saint-Aiiiant, with life, notes, Ac., is that in tlie 

Uibliotlt^que Elzf^vlrienne ” by M. C. L. Llvet (2 vola., Paris, 1855). 

ST ANDREWS, a city, royal burgh, university town, 
and seaport of Scotland, in the county of Fife, is situated 
on a bay of the German Ocean and on a branch of the 
North British Railway, 9 miles east of Cupar and 11 
south-south-east of Dundee. It occupies a platform of 
sandstone rock about 50 feet in height, running east and 
west and presenting to the sea a precipitous wall, which 
has been much encroached on by its action within recent 
years. The principal streets (North Street, Market Street, 
and South Street) diverge from the cathedral and run east 
and west, and Queen Street runs south from the centre of 
Smitli Street. Many new houses and villas have been 
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recently erected towards the south, north, and west. The 
prosperity of the city depends primarily on its educational 
institutions, especially the university. The golf links, 
which are considered the best in Scotland, and sea-bathing 
attract many residents and visitors. In the 16th century 
St Andrews was one of the most important ports north 
of the Forth, and is said to have numbered 14,000 inha- 
bitants ; but it fell into decay after the Civil War. and, 
although it has much increased in the present century, its 
trade has not revived to any extent. The harbour, pro- 
tected by a pier 630 feet in length, affords entrance to 
vessels of 100 tons burden. The principal imports are 
wood and coals and the principal exports agricultural pro- 
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duce. The herring and deep-sea fishing is carried on 
by about 170 fishermen. The evidences of antiquity in 
the dwelling-houses are comparatively few. The city was 
never surrounded by walls, but had several gates, of which 
that called the West Port still remains. The most pro- 
minent ruins are those of the cathedral and the castle (see 
below). Among the modern public buildings are the town- 
hall (1858) in the Scottish baronial style, tho golf club- 
house, the Gibson and fever hos|)itals, and the recreation 
hall (1884). The population of St Andrews in 1801 was 
only 3263, but by 1881 it had nearly doubled, being 6406. 
The parliamentary burgh in 1881 lunnbered 6458. 

The cathedral origiiiate<l partly in tlie priory of Canons Kegnlar 
founded to the south-east of the town by Bishop Rol)ert (11*22-1159), 
Martine, who wrote in the end of tlie i7th century, states that in 
his time some of tho buildings werf3 entire and that considerable 
remains of others existed, but nearly all traces have now disappeared, 
with the exception of portions of the abbey wall and tho arciiw^ays, 
now known as tho rends,’* forming tho main entrance from the 
city, Tho wall is about three-quarters of a mile long and hears 
turrets at intervals. The cathedral was founded by Bishop Arnold 
(1159-1162), to supply more amide nccommodatioii for the canons 
and for the celebration of tho worship of the see than was atfonlcd 
by the church of St Rcgulus. Of this older building in tho Roman - 
esquo style, probably dating from the 10th century, there remain 
the square tower, 108 feet in height, and tho choir, of very diminu- 
tive jiroportions. On a plan of the town c. 1530 a chancel appears 
beyond, and on seals aflixed to the city and college charteTS there 
are roprosentatious of other buildings attached. The cathedral which 
succeeded the church of St Regulus is represented in full outline 
in the plan of the town of 1530. It was constructed in tho form 
of a Latin cross, tho total length of tlie building inside the walls 
being 355 feet, the length of the nave 200, of the choir and lateral 
aisles 62, and of tho lady chapel at the eastern extremity 50. The 
width at the transepts was 166 feet and of tho nave and choir 62. 
According to Fordun tho building was founded in 1159 ; but before 
it was finished tho see witnessetl the succession of eleven bishops, 
the consecration taking place in tho time of Bishop Lamhortoii 
(1297-1328) in 1818, when tho ceremony was witnessed by Robert 
the Bruce. *When entire it had, besides a central tower, six turrets, 
of which two at the eastern and one of the two at tho western ex- 
tremity rising to a height of 100 feet still remain. Tho building 
was partly destroyed by flro in 1378, and the restoration and further 
embellishment were completed in 1440. It was stripped of its altars 
and images in 1559 by the magistrates and inhabitants of the city. 
It is believed that about the end of tho 16tli century the central 
tower gave way, carrying with it tho north wall. Since then largo 
portions of the ruins have been taken away for building purposes, 
and nothing was done to preserve them till 1826. The principal 
portions now remaining, i>artly Norman and partly Karly English, 
are the eastern and western gables, the greater part of tho southern 
wall of the nave, and tho western wall of tho south ti’ansept. 

Cloaely connected with tho fortunes of the cathedral are those of 
the castle, tho picturesque ruins of which are situated about 250 
yards north-west of the cathedral, on a rocky promontory now 
much worn aw’ay by tlie sea. It is supposed to have been erected 
by Bishop Roger about the heginniiig of the 13th century ns an 
episcoml residence, and was strongly fortified. It was frequently 
taken by the English, and after it had been captured by tho Scot- 
tish regent in 1336-37 was destroyed lest it should fall into their 
hands. Towards the close of the century it wus rebuilt by Bishop 
Trail in tho form of a massive fortification with a moat on the 
south and west sides. James I. spent some of his early years 
within it under tlie care of Bishop Wardlaw, and it is supijosetl to 
have been the birthplace of James III. From a window in the 
castle Cardinal David Beaton witnessed the burning of Wishart in 
front of the gate, and shortly afterwards ho was m’uidered within 
it in his bedroom by a party of Reformers. The castle was taken 
from the conspirators by the French, among the prisoners captured 
being John Knox. Some years afterwards it was repaired by Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, but in a less nmssivo and substantial form. It 
had in 1656 fallen into such disrepair that tho town council ordered 
its “sleatts and timmer, redd and lumps” to be devoted to tlie 
repair of the pier at the harbour. Tho principal remains are a por- 
tion of the south wall onclosiiig a square tower, the bottle dungeon 
below the north-west tower, the kitchen tower, and a (rurious sub- 
terranean passage. 

Tho town church, formerly the church of the Holy Trinity, was 
originally founded in 1112 by Bishop Turgot. The early building 
was a beautiful Norman structure, liut at the close of the 18tli 
century the whole, with the exception of little else than the square 
tower and spire, was re-erected in a plain and ungainly style. 
Within the church Knox preached the sermon which led to the 
stripping of the cathedral and the destruction of the monastic 
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buildings. It contains an elabomte iiionument to Archbishop 
Sharp. Near the south-west of the town is the ruined northern 
transept of the chapel of the Dominican monastery founded by 
Biidiop Wishart in 1274 ; but all traces of the Observantine mon- 
astery founded about 1450 by Bishop Kennedy have disappeared, 
except the woUL The chnreh of St Mary on the rock erected by 
the Culdees is supposed to have stood on the Lady’s Craig now 
covereti by the sea ; and the foundations of another, also dedicated 
to the Virgin, to the west of the harlwur wore discovered in 1860, 
giving the full outline of the ground-plan of the building. 

The university was [>os8ibly a development of the “schools” 
which wore in existence as early as the beginning of the 12tli 
century, and were endowed by certain “rents and kune” jjayable 
to them from lands in the neighbourhood. Its immediate origin 
was due to a society formed in 1410 by Lawrence of Lindores, 
abbot of Scone, Richard Cornwall, archdeacon of Lothian, William 
Stephen, afterwards andibinhop of Dunblane, and a few otliers, for 
the instruction of nil who chose to attend their lectures. A charter 
was granted in 1411 by BtsUop Wardlaw, who attracted the most 
learned men in Scotland as professors, and bulls were obtained 
from the pope in 1413 coniirming the charter and constituting it a 
stAidium generate or university. The lectures were delivorc<l in 
various parts of the town until 1430, when a building called the 
“pedagogy” to the Faculty of Arts was granted by the founder 
of the university. St Salvator’s College was founded and riclily 
endowed by Bishop Kennedy in 1456 ; twelve years later it was 
granted the power to confer degrees in theology and ])hilosopb 3 % and 
by the end of the c-entury was regarded as a constituc.nt ])art of the 
university. In 1512 the universiW received a further addition by 
the foundation of St Leonard’s College by Prior John Hepburn 
and Archbishop Alexander Stuart on the site of buildings which 
at one time were used as a hospital for nilgrims. In the same year 
Archbisliop Stuart nominally chaiigea the oiiginal ” jwjdagogy ” 
into a college and annexed to it the parish church of St Michael of 
Tarvot ; but its actual erection into a college tlid not take place 
until 1537. By a bull obtained from Paul III. it was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary of the Assumption. The outline of 
the ancient structure is preserved, but the general cliaracter of the 
builditigs has been much altered by various restorations. They 
form two sides of a <[iiadrangle, the library and priiicinars residence 
being on the north and the lecture-rooms and old dining-hall on 
the west. The university library, which now includes the older 
college libraries, was founded about the middle of the 17th century, 
rebuilt in 1764, and improved in 1829. The lower hall in the older 
part of the building has been used as a provincial iiieeting-pla(!e 
for the Scottish parliament. When the constitution of the colleges 
was remodelled in 1579 Sfc Mary’s was set apart to theology ; and 
in 1747 the colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard were formed 
into the United College. The buildings of St Ijeoiiard’s are now 
occupied as a high class scdiool for girls. The college chapel is in 
ruins. The United College occupies the site of St Salvator’s Col- 
lege, but the old buildings have been removed, with the exception 
of the college chapel, now used as the university chapel and the 
Xiarish church of St Leonard’s, a fine Gothic structure containing 
an elaborate tomb of Bishop Kennedy ; the entrance gateway with 
the square clock tower rising to a height of 162 feet ; and the 
Janitor’s house, with some class-rooms above. I’he modern build- 
ing, in the £li7.abothan style, forming two sides of a quadrangle, was 
erected between the years 1827 and 1847. The Madras College was 
founded and endowed by Dr Andrew Boll. It is attended by about 
700 pu^nls. There are also several largo boarding and day schools. 

St Andrews (see Sciotland) is said to have been made a bishopric 
in the 9th century, and when in 908 the Pictish and Scottish 
Churches were united the primacy was transferred to it from Dun- 
keld, its bishops being henceforth known as bishops of Alban, 
Turgot, who was apx>ointod in 1109, was the first bishop who really 
filled the see. It became an archbishopric during the primacy of 
Patrick Graham (1466-78). This ceased in 1688. It was created a 
royal burgh by David I, in 1124. The St Andrews district of 
burghs returns one member to the House of Commona 

Martino, HUtory and Anixqnitiea of St RuU'$ (Jhapel. St Andrews^ 1787 ; Orior- 
aon, Dflinmtions of St And.revM, 1807, 3d ed. 1888 ; Rdiqu.im Divi Andrem, 1707 ; 
Liber Cartarum Sancti Andrem, Bannatyne Club, 1841 ; Skene, “ Kccloaiaatical 
'Settloinonts in Scotland,'* in Proc. Soc. Antiq, Scot,t 1862-6S ; JfUtoriee of St 
Andrews by Lyon (1848)Hnd Rogers (1840) ; Skene, CeUie Scotland, (T. F. II.) 

ST ASAPH, a city and parliamentary borough of 
North Wales, in the county of Flint, is situated on an 
eminence in the Vale of Clwyd, near the junction of the 
Clwyd and Elwy, about 6 miles south-south-east of Rhyl 
and 6 north-north-west of Denbigh. It is somewhat irre- 
gularly built and has an antique appearance. On the 
brow of the hill is an encampment, Bron-y- Wylva, supposed 
to have been occupied by the Roman forces under Suetonius 
Paulinus. Accoi^ing to tradition the cathedral occupies 
the site of a church and monastery founded by St Kenti- 
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gem about 560, when he fled from Strathclyde. It was 
originally called Llan-Elwy, the church on the El^. It 
is uncertain whether the first bishop was Kentigem or 
Asaph, to whom Kentigem committed the charge of the 
church and monastery when he returned to Scotland. The 
ancient wooden structure was burnt down by the English 
in 1245; and again in 1278 the same fate befell the 
building. A third edifice was in great part destroyed 
during the wars of Owen Glendower in 1402. The 
greater part of the present building was constructed by 
Bishop Redman about 1480 ; the choir and chancel under- 
went restoration from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott in 
1867-68, and the nave in 1876, -when a new roof was 
added. It is one of the smallest cathedrals in Britain, 
its total length being 182 feet, while the breadth across 
the transepts is 108 feet. It is a plain cruciform structure, 
chiefly Decorated, but with some Early English portions, 
with an embattled tower, 97 feet in height, rising from 
the intersection of the nave and the transept. In the south 
transejit there is a library of nearly 2000 volumes, includ- 
ing some rare and valuable books. The bishop’s palace is a 
comparatively modern structure. The town has a grammar- 
school (1882), county court offices, the union workhouse, 
and almshouses. The population of the borough (area, 
1155 acres) in 1881 was 1901 and of the parish 3177. 

ST AUGUSTINE, a city of the United States, capital of 
St John’s county, Florida, has the distinction of being the 
oldest city in the States built by Europeans, and has re- 
cently become a popular winter watering-place. By rail 
it is 36 miles south-east from Jacksonville. It stands on a 
narrow sandy peninsula, not more than 12 feet above the sea, 
formed by the Matanzas and San Sebastian rivers, and is 
separated from the ocean by the northern end of Anastasia 
Island. The streets are very narrow, the principal thorough- 
fares being only 12 or 15 feet wide, and the balconies of 
the old houses often 2)roject so as almost to meet overhead. 
Along the sea-front for nearly a mile extends a granite- 
coj)ed sea-wall (1837-43), which forms a fine promenade. 
At its northern end stands the old fort of San Marco (now 
Fort Marion), a well-preserved specimen of Sjianish military 
architecture (finished 1756), with moat and outworks, 
walls 21 feet high, bastions at the corners, heavy casemates, 
dungeons, and subterranean passages. It is in the form 
of a trapezium, and covers about 4 acres. Like most of 
the Spanish buildings, it is constructed of coquina, a curious 
shelly conglomerate from Anastasia Island, which was 
easily quarried, but grew’ very hard on exposure to the 
atmosphere. The same material was used for paving the 
streets, which were thus kept extremely clean and firm. 
At the southern end of the sea-wall is the old Franciscan 
monastery, now used as United States barracks. Of the 
Spanish wall which ran across the peninsula and defended 
the city on the north side there only remains the so-called 
city gate. In the centre of St Augustine is the Plaza de 
la Constitucion, which takes its name from the monument 
in the middle, erected in 1812 in memory of the Liberal 
Spanish Constitution. On this square stand the cathedral 
(1793), with a Moorish belfry, the old governor’s palace, 
now used as a post-office and public library, and an Episco- 
X)al church in modern Gothic. Other buildings of note in 
the town are the convent of St Mary and the convent of 
the sisters of St Joseph. Modern villas and hotels have 
recently been erected in various parts. Palmetto straw 
goods are largely manufactured in St Augustine, the 
palmetto being one of the characteristic features of the 
surrounding landscape, to w^hich orange and lemon trees 
also contribute. The climate is remarkably equable, the 
mean temjierature for winter being 68®, and for the other 
seasons 68®, 80®, and 71® respectively. Frosts seldom 
occur, though that of 1835 killed many of the orange- 
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trees. In 1880 the total population of the city was 
229Sy but in winter northern visitors swell the number to 
7000 or 8000, 

Menendez do Avilee arrived off the coast of Florida on 28th August 
(St Augustine's day) 1565, and accordingly he gave the name of that 
saint to the city which ho shortly afterwards munded. His first act 
was to attack the French settlement oxi St John’s river, and two 
years later the French retaliated on St Augustine (see Florida, 
voL ix. 840, and Ribault). In 1586 Drake attacked and plundered 
the town, and throughout the 17th century it frequently suffered 
from the raids of Indians, pirates, and the English settlers of South 
Carolina and Georgia. Occupied by the British from 1763 to 1783, 
it ultimately passed to the United States in 1821. During the 
Civil War it changed hands three times. 

ST BARTHOLOMEW, or St Babthi^lbmy, a French 
island of the West Indies, in the archipelago of the Antilles, 
is situated in 17" 55' 35" N. lat. and 63“ 60' 16" W. long., 
108 miles north-north-west of Guadaloupe, of which, poli- 
tically, it is a dependency. In form it is very irregular 
and the surface is mountainous. The soil, in spite of a 
scarcity of moisture, is not unfertile ; and in some of the 
valleys the growing of vegetables is an important industry. 
Bananas, cassia, tamarinds, and sassafras are exported. 
In modern times zinc and lead ores have been found in the 
island, but they are not worked. Rocks and shallows 
make St Bartholomew difficult of access, and its port (Le 
Oar^nago), though safe during the greater part of the year, 
is capable of receiving only the larger class of coasting 
vessels. The chief town is Gustavia, near the port. The 
population was 2942 in 1883. 

St Bartholomew, occupied by the French in 1648, was ceded to 
Sweden in 1784 ; but it was restored to France by the treaty signed 
■at Paris, August 1877, with the full approval of the inhabitants, 
who had remained French in language and manners. Universal 
■suffrage was introduced iu 1830 aud slavery abolished in 1848. 

ST BRIEUC, a town of France, chof-liou of the depart- 
ment of C6toa du Nord, 295 miles west of Paris by the 
railway from Brest, at the junction of a branch to Vannes 
by Pontivy. It stands 290 feet above the sea, between 1 
and 2 miles from the English Channel, where L^gu^, on 
the left bank of the Gouet, serves as its seaport. About 
600 vessels, with an aggregate of 27,600 tons, enter or 
clear per annum ; the local shipowners take part especi- 
ally in the Newfoundland and Iceland fisheries. St Brieuc 
is an old town with a considerable number of curious 
houses. The principal articles of trade are grain, flax, 
hemp, vegetables, honey, cider, butter, and eggs, which are 
despatched to England, and hsh and game, which are sent 
in considerable quantities to Paris. At the fairs in bygone 
days the Breton women sold their hair for trifling sums. 
Nurseries of some size exist at St Brieuc, and in the neigh- 
bourhood are quarries of blue granite, giving employment 
to 300 workmen. St Brieuc is the seat of a bishopric in 
the province of Rennes, and has a cathedral dating from 
the 13 th century, but partially rebuilt in the 18th, and 
extensively restored recently. The tombs of the bishops, 
the modern but delicately carved organ-loft, the tapestries, 
and the stained-glass windows deserve mention. The old 
monastery of the Capuchins is occupied by the civil hos- 
pital The monastery of the Cordeliers contains the lyc6e, 
a library of 30,000 volumes, and a museum of archseology 
and natural history, and the convent of the Ursulines has 
been turned into barracks. The episcopal palace, the pre- 
fecture, and the town-house were formerly private mansions, 
a class of old buildings which is steadily being reduced in 
number by the opening of new streets. A colossal image 
of the Virgin looks down upon the town, and the Dugues- 
clin boulevard, on the site of the ramparts, has a statue 
of that hero. The population in 1881 was 14,869 (com- 
mune 17,833). 

St Brieuc owes its origin and its name to the missionary St 
Briocus, who came from Wales in the 5th century, and whose tomb 
wtorwards attracted crowds of pilgrims. The place was defended in 
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1^5 by Olivier de Clisson against the duke of Brittany, and again 
att^ked by the same Clisson in 1394, the cathedral suffering groitlv 
in both sieges. In 1592 the town was pillaged by the S^niards 
in 1601 rava^ by the plague, and in 1628 surrounded by walla! 
of which no traces remain. Between 1602 and 1708 the stat^f 
Bnttaijy several times met at St Brieuc, and during the Reign 
! of Terror Chouans and Blues carried on a ruthless conflict with 
each other. 

ST CATHARINES, a city and port of entry of 
Ontario, Canada, and the capital of Lincoln county, is 
situated 12 miles north-west of Niagara Falls and 35 
south of Toronto (by water), on the Welland Canal and 
the Grand Trunk and Welland branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. It is celebrated for its artesian mineral wells, 
and contains a convent and a marine hospital. The manu- 
facture of flour has long been a staple industry, and the 
abundant water-power is also utilized in cotton -mills, 
machine-shops, agricultural implement works, Ac. In 
corporated as a town in 1845, St Catharines had in 1861 
a population of 6284, in 1871 of 7864, and in 1881 of 
9631. A city charter was granted in 1875. 

ST CHAMOND, a inaniifacturing town of France, in 
the department of Loire, 7J miles east-north-east of St 
Etienne, at the confluence of the Janon with the Gier (an 
affluent of the Rhone), and on the railway from St Etienne 
to Lyons. Besides working a considerable number of 
'Coal-mines, St Chamoiid employs twelve mills in the silk 
manufacture, and from 12,000 to 15,000 looms (mostly 
driven by hydraulic machinery) in lace-making, and has a 
variety of other manufactures. The population was 1 4, 1 49 
in 1881. 

St Chamoiid, founded in the 7th century by St Ennemond or 
Chamond, archbishop of Lyons, bocamo the chief town of the 
Jarret, a little principality formed by the valley of the Gior. Silk- 
milling was introduced in the town in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury by Gayotti, a native of Bologna, and perfected towards the 
beginning of the 19th by Richard Chambovet. Remains are found 
at St Chamond of a Homan aqueduct, which conveyed the waters 
of the Janon along the valley of the Gier to Lyons. 

ST CHARLES, a city of the United States, the county 
seat of St Charles county, Missouri, is situated on the 
left or north bank of the Missouri 20 miles from its 
mouth, and 23 from St Louis by the St Louis and 
Omaha line of the Wabash, St Louis, and Pacific Railway, 
which crosses the river by a great iron bridge 6535 feet 
long, erected in 1871 at a cost of $1,750,000. Besides 
one of the largest car-factories in the United States, the 
industrial establishments of St Charles comprise tobacco- 
factories, flour- mills, hominy- mills, creameries, woollen- 
factories, and breweries. St C^harles College (Methodist 
Episcopal), chartered in 1838, the Lindenwood Female 
College (Presbyterian), the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Roman Catholic public library are the principal 
institutions. In 1850 the inhabitants numbered only 
1498; by 1870 they were 5570, and in 1880 5014 (in 
the township 8417). 

A Spanish post was established at St Charles in 1769. As a 
town it dates from 1809 and as a city from 1849. I’hc first State 
legislature of Missouri met in tlic town in 1821 and St Charlfs 
continued to bo the State capital till 1826. 

ST CHRISTOPHER, or St Kitts, one of the Leeward 
Islands, West Indies, situated in 17“ 18' N. lat. and 62® 
48' W. long. Its length is 23 miles, its greatest breadth 
5 miles, and the total area 68 square miles. Mountains 
traverse the central part from south-east to i.orth-west, 
the greatest height, Mount Misery, being about 4100 feet 
above sea-level. On the seaboard is Basseterre, the capital, 
the outlet of a fertile plain, which contains the cultivated 
land. The thermometer ranges from 78* to 84“ Fahr. 
St Christopher is united with Nkvis (q,v.) as one colony, 
with one executive and one legislative council (official and 
nominated) for the united presidency. In 1883 the revenue 
and expenditure were X34,000 and £33,000 respectively. 
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sxui liho public debt was £2500. The tonnage entering 
anil clearing was d07,000» and the imports and exports 
were valued at £190,000 and £240,000 respectively per 
annum. The sugar exports amounted to 10,000 tons. The 
[Kipulation of the island was about 30,000. 

ST CLAIE, a borough of the United States, in Schuyl- 
kill county, Pennsylvania, 3 miles east of Potts ville on the 
Reading and Philadelphia Itailroad. It mainly depends 
on its coal-mines. The population was 5726 in 1870 and 
4149 in 1880. 

ST CLOUD, a village of France, on the left bank of 
the Seine, 7 miles west from the centre of Paris and 9^ 
by the railroad from Paris to Versailles, forming part of 
the canton of S^jvres and of the arrondissement of Ver- 
sailles (Seine-et-Oise). Picturesquely built on a hill-slope, 
it overlooks the river, the Bois de Boulogne, and Paris ; 
and, lying amid the foliage of its magnificent park and 
numerous villa gardens, it is one of the favourite resorts 
of the Parisians. The i)alace of St Cloud, which had been 
a summer residence for Napoleon I., Louis XVIII., Charles 
X., Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III., was burned by 
the Prussians in 1870 along with part of the village. In 
spite of the damage inflicted on the park at the same 
period, magnificent avenues still make it one of the finest 
rural haunts in the neighbourhood of Paris. It occupies 
a varied tract of 960 acres, and abounds in picturesque 
views. Every year in September a great fair, lasting 
three weeks, is held in the park ; and witliin its precincts 
are situated the new national Sevres porcelain manufac- 
ture and the Breteuil pavilion, the seat of the interna- 
tional metre commission. St Cloud possesses a church, 
erected about 1865, in the style of the 12th century, with 
an elegant stone spire ; and here too has been established 
the upper normal school (science and letters) for the 
training of teachers (male) for the provincial normal 
schools of primary instruction. The population in 1881 
was 4081, and 4126 in the commune. 

Olodoalcl or Cloud, grandson of Clovis, adopted the monastic life 
•ud left his tiaino to the spot whore Ins tomb was discovered after 
the lapse of 1200 years, in a crypt near the present church. Ho 
had granted tho domain to the eliurch of Paris, which possessed it 
as a fief till the 18th century. At St Cloud Henry III. and the 
king of Navarre (Henry IV.) established their camp during the 
League for tho siege of Paris ; and there tho former was assassinated 
by Jacques Clement. Tbc» castle was at that time only a plain 
country house belonging to Pierre de Gondi, archbisho]) of Paris. 
Louis A IV. bought it Tor liis brotlior, tho duke of Orleans, who 
was tho originator of tho palace which perished in 1870. Peter the 
Great of Russia was received there in 1717 by the regent, whose 
grandson sold the palace to Marie Antoinoito. It was in tlie 
orangery at St Cloud tlnit lionaparto executed tho coup d'etat of 
18th Rrumait'e ; and after lie became emperor the pala<5e was his 
favourite residence, and there he celebrated his marriage with Mario 
Louise. Ill 1815 it wag tlie scene of the signing of the capitulation 
of Paris; and in 1830 from St Cloud Charles X. issued tho orders 
which brought about liis fall. Napoleon III. was there when he 
received the seiiatusconsult which restored the empire in las favour 
(Ist December 1852). Seized by tlie Pnissians at tlie commence- 
ment of tho investment of Paris in 1870, St Cloud was sacked 
during the siege. 

ST CROIX, or Sainte Ckoix, one of the Danish West 
India Islands, is situated between 17" and 18" N. lat., 
about 40 miles south -south-east ,of St Thomas. Twenty- 
three miles long, and with a maximum width of 6 miles, 
it has an area estimated at 51,168 acres. Blue Mountain, 
the highest peak (1100 feet), lies in the range of hills 
running parallel with tho coast in tho western half of the 
island. The narrower eastern end is also hilly. In the 
centre and towards the west the surface is undulating, 
and towards the south fiat with brackish lagoons. With 
the exception of about 4000 acres, the soil is everywhere 
productive ; but only about one-third of the area is de- 
voted to sugar-growing and ono-sixth to pasture-land, the 
greater part of the remainder being either worthless brush- 
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wood (the haunt of small deer) or scanty timber. Besides 
little Negro hamlets there are two garrison towns — Chris- 
tiansted (or popularly Bassin) on the north coasts with a 
small harbour 15 to 16 feet deep at the entrance, and 
Frederiksted (popularly West End) on the west coast, 
with an open roadstead. The population of the island 
was 23,194 in 1860, 22,760 in 1870, and 18,430 in 1880. 
TJiis decrease is due to the comparative failure of the 
sugar-crops. Destruction of tho forests (or some unsus* 
pected cause) has brought diminished rainfall (from 20 to 
34 inches per annum) ; and the belt of abandoned can^- 
ground has been steadily increasing. To help in checking 
this decay the Government constructed (1876) a great 
central factory, tb which the juice is conveyed from the 
plantations by a system of pipes. Apart from the official 
element (mostly Danish), the white inhabitants of St Croix 
are almost wholly British either by birth or descent. 

St Croix was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage. lu 
1651 France entrusted it to the Knights of Malta, and in 1733 it 
was purchased by Denmark for 750,000 livres (167,000 rixdollars). 
Slavery was abolished in 1848, and coolies began to be employed 
in 1863. 

ST CYR, Marshal (1764-1830). See Gouvion St 
Cyr. 

ST CYR-L’fiCOLE, a village of France (Seine-et-Oise), 
2J miles west of Versailles at the end of the old park 
of Louis XIV. It had only 2712 inhabitants in 1881, 
and its importance is solely duo to the famous military 
school now established in the convent which Madame de 
Maintenon founded for the education of noble young ladies 
in indigent circumstances. It was here that Racine’s Esther 
and A tluilie were first acted, having been written expressly 
for the pupils. Madame de Maintenon’s tomb is still 
preserved in the chapel. The convent was suppressed at 
the Revolution, and the gardens are now partly trans- 
formed into parade-grounds. Two advanced forts of the 
new enceinte round Paris are situated at St Cyr. 

ST DAVID’S, a village of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, 
and the seat of a bishopric, is situated in the valley of the 
Alan, 16 miles north-west of Haverfordwest, the nearest 
railway station, and H miles east from the most westerly 
point of Wales. By some it is supposed to be the Roman 
Menapia. It consists of straggling and somewhat mean 
houses, occupying the crest of the hill above the cathedral 
It w’as the birthplace of St David, the patron saint of 
Wales. The see, which includes nearly the whole of South 
Wales, was founded at least not later than the 7th century. 
Till the middle of the 12th century the bishops had 
archiepiscopal powers. The existing cathedral was begun 
in 1180. Its tower fell in 1220, crashing through the 
choir and transepts ; Avhon it was rebuilt the old western 
arch was retained. About the time the choir and tran- 
septs were repaired St Thomas’s chapel was added. In 
1 248 an earthquake caused the walls of the nave to bulge. 
The chapels east of the presbytery were begun about this 
period, and tho lady chapel between 1296 and 1328. 
The aisles of the nave and of the presbytery were raised 
by Bishop Gower (1328-1347), who set up the beautiful 
stone rood screen. The groat window in the south tran- 
sept in the Perpendicular style was erected in 1384, and 
the roofs renew^ in the Late Perpendicular between 1461 
and 1522. The west front was rebuilt by Nash about 
the end of the 18th century, and in 1862 extensive 
restorations, including the rebuilding of the two western 
piers of the tower and of the west front, were begun 
under the direction of Sir G. G. Scott. The cathedral 
contains the tomb of Edmund Tudor, father of Henry 
VII., and the shrine of St David. Tho total internal 
length of th^ building is 298 feet, the breadth of the nave 
(with aisles) 70 feet, and the breadth of the transepts 27 
feet 3 inches. Parts of the rich interior decoration of the 
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naye are partieularly worthy of notice. To the north of 
the cathedral are the picturesque ruins of the chapel of 
St Mary’s College, founded in 1377. On the other side 
of the Alan are the remains of the bishop’s palace, a 
masterpiece of Bishop Gk)wer, particularly noteworthy for 
the beautiful arcade and parapet running round the whole 
building. It was partly unroofed by Bishop Barlow in 
1536. In the centre of the village stands the ancient 
cross, 28 feet high, the steps of which were restored by 
Bishop Thirlwall in 1873. The place is without municipal 
government, its mayor being the officer of the bishop’s 
manorial court. The population of the parish in 1881 
was 2053. 

ST DENIS, a town of France, in the department of 
Seine, 4^ miles north of Paris by the Northern Eailway, 
which there divides into two branches leading respectively 
to Pontoise and Creil, is now a great manufacturing centre 
for machinery, boats, railway carriages, chemical products, 
printed goods, candles, beer, leather, and flour. Many of 
the works are supplied with water from the Crould and 
the Bouillon, which there fall into the Seine ; and a canal 
extends from the Seine to La Villette, the great inner 
harbour of Paris. In 1881 the population was 43,127. 
The name and fame of the town are derived from the 
abbey founded by Dagobert on the spot where St Denis, 
the apostle of Paris, was interred (see below). The west 
front was built between 1137 and 1140. The right>hand 
tower is almost pure Bomanesque ; that on the left was 
Gothic, and its spire was carried to a height of 280 feet, 
but it was struck by lightning in 1837 and its reconstruc- 
tion effected in so clumsy a manner that it had to be 
taken down till it was on a level with the roof of the 
nave. The rose window, now occui)ied by a clock face, 
dates from the 13th century. Under one of the three 
rows of arches above the main entrance runs an inscrip- 
tion recording the erection of the church by Suger with 
abbatial funds and its consecration in 1140. The porch 
formed by the first three bays of the church contains some 
remains of the basilica of Pippin the Short. The nave 
proper (235 feet long and 57 wide) has seven bays, and 
dates, as well as most of the choir and transepts, from the 
reign of St Louis. The gallery of the triforium is of open 
work and is filled in with glass. The secondary apse {rotidr 
point) and its semicircular chapels (consecrated on 11th 
June 1144) are considered as the first perfected attempt 
at Ck)thic. The transepts have fine 13th-century fa9ades, 
each with two unfinished towers; if the plan had been 
fully carried out there would have been six towers besides 
a central fi^che in lead. In the chapels of the nave are 
the tombs of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany (1591); of 
Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici, a masterpiece by 
Germain Pilon ; of Louis of Orleans and Valentine of 
Milan, from the old church of the Celestines at Paris ; of 
Francis I. and Claude of Franco, one of the most splendid 
tombs of the Benaissance, executed under the direction of 
Philibert Delorme ; and that of Dagobert, which, though 
considerably dilapidated, ranks as one of the most curious 
of mediaeval (13th-century) works of art. In the apse 
some stained glass of the time of Suger still remains. 
The crypt dates partly from Charlemagne and partly from 
Suger. In the centre is the vault where the coffin of the 
dead king used to lie until, to make room for that of his 
successor, it was removed to its final resting-place. It is 
at present occupied by the coffin of Louis XVIIL, the last 
sovereign whose body was borne to St Denis and the only 
one whose ashes have been respected. Besides some fine 
statues, the crypt contains the Bourbon vault, in which 
were deposited the remains of Louis XYI. and Marie 
Antoinette, or at least whatever of them was recoverable 
trom the cemetery of La Madeleine, where the Chapelle 
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Expiatoire now stands. The treasury of St Denis has been 
despoiled of its richest possessions, including the books 
now in the National Library ; but it still contains crosses, 
altar-pieces, and reliquaries, notably those of St Denis 
and his two companions, Busticus and Eleutherius, the 
three patrons of the basilica. The chapter of St Denis is 
usually composed of emeritus bishops with the title of 
canons; but the institution is about to be abolished 
(1886). St Denis possesses a fine town-house and a poor- 
house (300 beds). Its three forts formed jiart of the 
Parisian enceinte in 1870-71, and from 23d to 26th January 
1871 the place was bombarded by the Prussians, who did 
considerable damage to the basilica. 

^ St Dotiia, the ancient Catulliacum, was a town of no protonsions 
till the founding of its abbey. The process of rebuilding begun 
in the l*2th century by Abbe Suger was eoinpletcd under Philip 
the Bold.^ In the meantime St Louis caused nmusolcimis to lx 
erected with figures of the princes already buried in the abbey ; 
and from his time onwards to Heniy II. every monarch in suc- 
cession had his monument. Louis XIV. reduced the abbey to the 
rank of a priory ; and at the Kevoliition it was suppressed, tluv 
tombs being violated and the church sacked (1793). Two years 
later all the remains and fragments that could bo recovered wore 
collected in the museum of the Petits Augustinos at Paris ; but the 
bronze tombs had been melted down, the stained -glass windows 
shattered, and large numbers of interesting objects stolen or lost. 
Napoleon established in the monastery a school for daughters of 
the members of the Legion of Honour, whicjh has continued to 
flourish. Louis XVIIL caused all the articles belonging to St 
Denis to bo brought back from the museums to their original site, 
and added numerous other monuments from the suppressed abbeys. 
But it was not till after 1848 that, under the intelligent direction 
of VioUet le Due, the damage inflicted by revolutionist and unskil- 
ful restorer was repaired and the basilica recovere<l its original 
ap||earance. Charles the Bold instituted the famous fair of Landit, 
wliich was transferred from the neighbouring plain to St Denis 
itself in 1552, and is still held in the town. Sheep and parchment 
were formerly the staples. The abbey was pillaged by Charles the 
Bad, king of Navarre, in 1368, by the Burgundians and Flemings 
in 1411, and by the English in 1430. A sanguinary battle, in 
which the Catholic leader Constable Anno do Montmorency fouml 
victory and death, was fought between Huguenots and Catholics in 
the neighbourhood on 10th November 1567. 

ST DENIS, the capital of B^iunion {q»v.), 

ST Difi, a town of Franco, chef -lieu of an arrondisse- 
ment and a bishop’s see in the. department of Vosges, is 
situated on the right bank of the Meurtlie, 1030 feet above 
the sea, on the railway from Luneville (32 miles north- 
west) to spinal (38 miles south-west). One portion of the 
town was rebuilt after the fire of 1757 in the regular and 
monumental style of Nancy ; the other has a somewhat 
mean appearance. Several Alsatian manufacturers having 
emigrated to St Di6 on the annexation of their country 
to Germany, the town has made great progress since 
1871, and now possesses weaving factories, bleach eries, 
hosiery factories, engineering works, a tile work, and an 
extensive brewery. The cathedral has a Bomanesque nave 
(10th century) and a Gothic choir; the portal, in red 
sandstone, dates from the 18th century. A fine cloister, 
recently restored and containing a beautifully executed 
stone pulpit, leads to the Petite lilgliso or Notre Dame, a 
well-preserved specimen of early Bomanesque. Other 
points of interest are the library, the museum, belonging 
to the Soci6td Philomathique Voagienne, the large schools, 
and the public fountains. The town commands an exten- 
sive view of the Vosges and is a convenient centre for ex 
cursions. The population in 1881 was 12,677 (15,312 in 
the commune). 

St Die {Dcodatum, Tlicodata, S. Dcodati Fanum) grow up round 
a monastery founded in tho 6th contury by St Deodatus of Nevers, 
who gave up his episcopal functions in order to retire to this plaeo. 
In tho 10th century tho community became a chapter of canons ; 
and among those who subsequently held the rank of provost or 
dean were Uiovanni de* Medici (afterwards Pope Leo X. ) and several 
princes of the house of Lorraine. Among the extcnsivo privileges 
enjoyed by them was that of coining money. Though they co* 
operated iu building the town walls, the canons and the dukes of 
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Lorraine soon became rival comi>etitors for the authority over St 
Di4. The institution of a town council in 1628, and the establish- 
ment under King Stanislaus of a bishopric which appropriated 
part of their spiritual jurisdiction, contributed greatly to diminish 
the influence of the canons ; and with the Revolution they were 
completely swept away. During the 17th centuiy the town was 
repeatedly sacked by the Burgundians under Charles the Bold, by 
the French, and hy the Swedes. It was also partially destroyed 
by lire in 1065, 1165, 1564, and 1757. St Did was the scat of a 
Very early printing press. 

SAINTE-BEUVE, Charles Augustin (1804-1869), 
the most notable critic of our time, was bom at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on 23d December 1804. He was a posthumous 
child, — -his father, a native of Picardy, and controller of 
town-dues at Boulogne, having married in this same year, 
at the age.of fifty-two, and died before the birth of his son. 
The father was a man of literary tastes, and used to read, 
like his son, pencil in hand ; his copy of the Elzevir edition 
of Virgil, covered with his notes, was in his son^s possession, 
and is mentioned by him in one of his poems. Sainte- 
Beuve’s mother was half English, — ^lier father, a mariner of 
Boulogne, liaving married an Englishwoman. The little 
Charles Augustin was brought up by his mother, who 
never remarried, and an aunt, his father’s sister, who 
lived with her. They were jioor, but the boy, having 
learnt all ho could at his first scJiool at Boulogne, per- 
suaded his mother to send him, when he was near the age 
of fourteen, to finish his education at Paris, He lioarded 
with a M. Landry, and had for a fellow-boarder and inti- 
mate friend Charles Neate, afterwards follow of Oriel 
College and member of parliament for the city of Oxford. 
From M. Landry’s boarding-house he attended the classes, 
first of the College Charlemagne, and then of the College 
Bourbon, winning the head prize for history at the first, 
and for Latin verse at the second. In 1823 he began to 
study medicine, and continued the study with diligence 
and interest for nearly four years, attending lectures on 
anatomy and })hy8iology and walking the hospitals. But 
meanwhile a Liberal newsj)aper, the Globey was founded in 
1 827 by M. Dubois, one of Sainte-Beuve’s old teachers at 
the College Charlemagne. M. Dubois called to his aid 
his former pupil, who, now quitting the study of medicine, 
contributed historical and literary articles to the 67o5e, 
among them two, which attracted the notice of Goethe, on 
Victor Hugo’s and Ballads, These articles led to a 
friendship with Victor Hugo and to Bainte-Beuve’s con- 
nexion with the romantic school of poets, a school never 
entirely suited to his nature. In the Gloht appeared 
also his interesting articles on the French jioetry of the 
16th century, which in 1828 were collected and published 
in a volume, and followed by a second volume contain- 
ing selections from Konsard. In 1829 he made his first 
venture as a poet with the Vtf, Boesies, ti Fensees de Joseph 
Delorme. His own name did not appear; but .Joseph 
Delorme, that “Werther in the shape of Jacobin and 
medical student,” os Guizot called him, was the Sainte- 
Bouve of those days himself. About the same time was 
founded the Beime de FanSy and Sainte-Beuve contributed 
the opening article, with Boileau for its subject. In 1830 
came his second volume of poems, the Consolationsy a 
work on which Sainte-Beuve looked back in later life 
with a special affection. To himself it marked and ex- 
liressed, he said, that epoch of his life to which he could 
with most pleasure return, and at which he could like best 
that others should see him. But the critic in him grew 
to prevail more and more and pushed out the poet. In 
1831 the Feme des Deux Mondes was founded in rivalry 
with the Feme de Farisy and from the first Sainte-Beuve 
was one of the most active and important contributors, 
lie brought out his novel of Volupte in 1834, his third 
and last volume of poetry, the Fmsees dlAerCdy in 1837. 
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He himself thought that the activity which he had in the 
meanwhile exercised as a critic, and the offence which in 
some quarters his criticism had given, were the cause of 
the less favourable reception which this volume received. 
He had long meditated a book on Port Royal. At the 
end of 1837 he quitted France, accepting an invitation 
from the academy of Lausanne, where in a series of lectures 
his work on Port Royal came into its first form of being. 
In the summer of the next year he returned to Paris to 
revise and give the final shape to his work, which, how- 
ever, was not completed for twenty years. In 1840 M. 
Cousin, then minister of public instruction, appointed him 
one of the keepers of the Mazarin Library, an appointment 
which gave him rooms at the library, and, with the money 
earned hy his pen, made him for the first time in his life 
easy in his circumstances, so that, as he afterwards used 
to say, he had to buy rare books in order to spend his in- 
come. A more important consequence of his easier cir- 
cumstances was that he could study freely and largely. 
He returned to Greek, of which a French schoolboy brings 
from his lycee no great store. With a Greek teacher, M. 
Pantasides, he read and re-read the poets in the original, 
and thus acquired, not, perhaps, a philological scholar’s 
knowledge of them, but a genuine and invaluable acquaint- 
ance with them as literature. His activity in the Feme 
des Deux Mondes continued, and articles on Homer, Theo- 
critus, Apollonius of Rhodes, and Meleager were fruits of 
his new Greek studies. He wrote also a very good article 
in 1844 on the Italian poet Leopardi ; but in general his 
subjects were taken from the great literature which he knew 
best, that of his own country, — its literature both in the 
past and in the contemporary present. Seven volumes of 
“Portraits,” contributed to the Feme de Faris and the 
Feme des Detix Mondesy exhibit his work in the years from 
1832 to 1848, a work constantly increasing in range and 
value. In 1844 he was elected to the French Academy 
as successor to Casimir Delavigne, and was received there 
at the beginning of 1845 by Victor Hugo. 

From this settled and prosperous condition the revolu- 
tion of February 1848 dislodged him. In March of that 
year was published an account of secret -service money 
distributed in the late reign, and Sainte-Beuve was put 
down as having received the sum of one hundred francs. 
The smallness of the sum would hardly seem to suggest cor- 
ruption ; it appears probable that the money was given to 
cure a smoky chimney in his room at the Mazarin Library 
and was wrongly entered as secret -service money. But 
Sainte-Beuve, who piqued himself on his independence and 
on a punctilious delicacy in money matters, was indignant 
at the entry, and thought the proceedings of the ministei* 
of public instruction and his officials, when he demanded to 
have the matter sifted, tardy and equivocal. He resigned 
his post at the Mazarin and accepted an offer from the 
Belgian Government of a chair of French literature in the 
university of Li6ge. There he gave the series of lectures 
on Chateaubriand and his contemporaries which was after- 
wards (in 1861) published in two volumes. He liked Li^gc, 
and the Belgians would have been glad to keep him; 
but the attraction of Paris carried him back there in the 
autumn of 1849. Louis Napoleon was then president. 
Disturbance was ceasing ; a time of settled government, 
which lasted twenty years and corresponds with the second 
stage of Sainte-Beuve’s literary activity, was beginning. 
Dr V6ron, the editor of the Constitutionnely proposed to 
him that he should supply that newspaper with a literary 
article for every Monday; and thus the Causeries du 
Lundi werp started. They at once succeeded, and “ gave 
the signal,” as Sainte-Beuve himself says with truth, “ fo** 
the return of letters.” Sainte-Beuve now lived in the small 
house in the Rue Mont-Parnasse (No. 11) which he occu- 
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pied for the remainder of hk life, «nd where in 1850 hk 
mother, from whom he seems to have inherited his good 
sense, tact, and finesse, died at the age of eighty-six. For 
three years he continued writing every Monday for the 
Constitutionnel ; then he passed, with a similar engage- 
ment, to the Moniteur. In 1857 hk Monday articles 
began to be published in volumes, and by 1862 formed a 
collection in fifteen volumes; they afterwards were resumed 
under the title of Hfcmveatue Lundis, which now make a 
collection of thirteen volumes more. In 1854 M, Fortoul 
nominated him to the chair of Latin poetry at the College 
of France. His first lecture there was received with inter- 
ruptions and marks of disapprobation by many of the 
students, disj)leased at his adherence to the empire ; at a 
second lecture the interruption was renewed, ^inte- 
Beuve had no taste for public speaking and lecturing; 
his frontis mollitieSy he said, unfitted him for it. He was 
not going to carry on a war with a party of turbulent 
students ; be proposed to resign, and when the minister 
would not accept his resignation of his professorship he 
resigned its emoluments. The Jitvde sur Virgile, a volume 
published in 1857, contains what he had meant to be his 
first course of lectures. He was still a titular official of 
public instruction ; and in 1858 his services were called 
for by M. Houland, then minister of public instruction, as 
a lecturer (niattre de confh'ences) on French literature at 
the licole Normals Sup^rieure. This work he discharged 
with assiduity and success for four years. In 1859 he 
was made commander of the Legion of Honour, having 
twice previously to 1848 refused the cross. During the 
years of his official engagement his Monday contributions to 
the Moniteur had no longer been continuous; but in 1862 
an arrangement was proposed by which he was to return 
to the Constitutionnel and again supply an article there 
every Monday. He consented, at the age of fifty-seven, 
to try this last pull, as he called it, this “dernier coup de 
collier he resigned his office at the ficole Normale and 
began the series of his Nouveaux Lundis, They show no 
falling off in vigour and resource from the Cauteries. 
But the strain upon him of his weekly labour was great. 
“ 1 am not a monsieur nor a gentleman, '' he writes in 1864, 
“but a workman by the piece and by the hour.” “I 
look upon myself as a player forced to go on acting at an 
age when he ought to retire, and who can see no term to 
his engagement.” He had reason to hope for relief. Ex- 
cept himself, the foremost literary men in France had stood 
aloof from the empire and treated it with a hostility more 
or less bitter. He had not been hostile to it : he had 
accepted it with satisfaction, and had bestowed on its 
official journal, the Moniteur y the lustre of his literature. 
The prince Napoleon and the princess Mathilde were his 
warm friends. A senatorship was mentioned ; its income 
of £1600 a year would give him opulence and freedom. 
But its coming was delayed, and the strain upon him con- 
tinued for some time longer. When at last in April 1865 
he was made senator, his health was already seriously com- 
promised. The disease of which he died, but of which 
the doctors did not ascertain the presence until his body 
was opened after his death — the stone — began to distress 
and disable him. He could seldom attend the meetings 
of the senate ; the part he took there, however, on two 
famous occasions, when the nomination of M. Benan to 
the College of France came under discussion in 1867 and 
the law on the press in the year following, provoked the 
indignation of the great majority in that conservative 
assembly. It delighted, however, all who “belonged,” to 
use his own phrase, “ to the diocese of free thought ”; and 
he gave further pleasure in this diocese by leaving at the 
beginning of 1869 the Moniteur y injudiciously managed 
by the Government and M. Eouher, and contributing to a 
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Liberal journal, the Temps, His literary activity suffered 
little abatement, but the attacks of his malady, though 
borne with courage and cheerfulness, became more and 
more severe. Pain made him at last unable to sit to 
I write ; he could only stand or lie. He died in his house 
I in the Rue Mont Parnasse on the 13th of October 1869, 
He had inherited an income of four thousand francs a year 
from his mother, and he left it six thousand ; to the extent 
of eighty pounds a year and no further had literature and 
the senatorship enriched him. By his will he left directions 
that his funeral was to be without religious rites, quite 
simple, and with no speeches at the grave except a few 
words of thanks from one of his secretaries to those present. 
There was a great concourse ; the Paris students, who had 
formerly interrupted him, came now to do honour to him 
as a Liberal and a champion of free thought — a senator 
they could not but admit — undeniably, alas, a senator, 
but ohy si peuf Yet his own account of himself is the 
best and truest, — an account which lays no stress on his 
Liberalism, no stress on his championship of free thought, 
but says simply : “ Devoted to my profession as critic, 1 
have tried to be more and more a good, and, if possible, 
an able workman.” 

The work of Sainte-Beiivo divides itself into three 
portions — his poetry, his criticism before 1848, and his 
criticism after that year. His novel of Volupte may 
properly go with his poetry. 

We have seen his tender feeling for his poetry, and he 
always maintained that, when the “ integrating molecule,” 
the foundation of him as a man of letters, was reached, 
it would be found to have a poetic character. And yet 
he declares, too, that it is never without a sort of surprise 
and confusion that he sees his verses detached from their 
context and quoted in public and in open day. They do 
not seem made for it, he says. This admirable critic 
knew, indeed, what a Frenchman may be pardoned for 
not willingly perceiving, and what even some Englishmen 
try to imagine that they do not perceive, the radical in- 
adequacy of French poetry. For us it is extremely 
interesting to hear Sainte-Beuve on this point, since it is 
to English poetry that he resorts in order to find his 
term of comparison, and to award the praise which to 
French poetry ho refuses. “Since you are fond of the 
poets,” he writes to a friend, “ I should like to see you 
read and look for poets in another language, in English 
for instance. There you will find the most rich, the most 
dulcet, and the most new poetical literature. Our French 
poets are too soon read ; they are too slight, too mixed, 
too corrupted for the most part, too poor in ideas even 
when they have the talent for strophe and line, to hold 
and occupy for long a serious mind.” And again ; “If 
you knew English you w'ould have treasures to draw 
upon. They have a poetical literature far superior to 
ours, and, above all, sounder, more full. Wordsworth is 
not translated ; these things are not to be translated ; you 
must go to the fountain-head for them. Let me give you 
this advice : learn English.” 

But, even as French poetry, Sainte-Beuve^s poetry had 
faults of its own. Critics who found much in it to praise 
yet pronounced it a poetry “narrow, puny, and stifled,” 
j and its style “slowly dragging and laborious.” Here 
I we touch on a want which must no doubt be recognized 
I in him, which lie recognized in himself, and whereby he 
I is separated from the spirits who succeed in uttering 
j their most highly inspired note and in giving their full 
measure, — some want of flame, of breath, of pinion. 
Perhaps we may look for the cause in a confession of his 
own ; “ I have my weaknesses ; they are those which gave 
to King Solomon his disgust with everything and his 
satiety with life. I may have regretted sometimes that 
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I was thus extinguishing my fire, but I did not ever 
pervert my heart/’ It is enough for us to take his con- 
fession that he extinguished or impaired his fire. 

Yet his jKietry is characterized by merits which make 
it readable still and readable by foreigners. Bo far as it 
exhibits the endeavour of the romantic school in France 
to enlarge the vocabulary of poetry and to give greater 
freedom and variety to the alexandrine, it has interest 
chiefly for readers of his own nation. But it exhibits 
more than this. It exhibits already the genuine Sainte- 
Beuve, the author who, as M. Duvergior de Hauranne 
said in the Globe at the time, ** sent k sa manicre et 6crit 
comme il sent,” the man who, even in the forms of an 
artificial poetry, remains always “ un penseur et un homme 
d’esprit.” That his Joseph Delorme was not the Werther 
of romance, but a Werther in the shape of Jacobin and 
medical student, the only Werther whom Sainte-Beuve by 
his own practical experience really know, was a novelty in 
French poetical literature, but was entirely characteristic 
of Sainte-Beuve, All his poetry has this stamp of direct 
dealing with common things, of plain unjireteiiding reality 
and sincerity ; and this stamp at that time made it, as 
B^ranger said, “a kind of poetry absolutely new in France.” 
It found, therefore, with all its shortcomings, friends in 
men so diverse as B^rangor, Lamartine, Jouffroy, Beyle. 
Whoever is interested in Sainte-Beuve should turn to it, 
and will be glad that ho has done so. 

It has boon the fashion to disparage the criticism of the 
Critiques et Portraits Litteraires, the criticism anterior to 
1 848, and to sacrifice it, in fact, to the criticism posterior 
to that date. Sainte-Beuve has himself indicated what 
considerations ought to be present with us in reading the 
Critviues et Portraits^ with what reserves we should read 
them. They are to be considered, he says, “ rather as a de- 
pendency of the elegiac and romanesque part of my work 
than as express criticisms.” “ The Revue des Deux Mondesy* 
he adds, which published them, was young in those days, 
“ mixed a good deal of its wishes and its hopes with its 
criticism, sought to explain and to stimulate rather than 
to judge. The portraits there of contemporary poets and 
romance- writers can in general bo considered, whether as 
respects the painter or as respects the models, as youth- 
ful portraits only ; juvenis juvenerri They have 

the copiousness and enthusiasm of youth ; they have also 
its exuberance. Ho judged in later life Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, more coolly, judged them differ- 
ently. But the Critiques et Portraits contain a number 
of articles on personages, other than contemiioraiy French 
|>oets and romance-writers, which have much of the sound- 
ness of his later work, and, in addition, an abundance and 
fervour of their own which are not without their attraction. 
Many of these are delightful reading. The articles on the 
Greek poets and on Leopardi have been already mentioned. 
Those on Boileau, Moli^re, Daunou, and Fauriel, on Madame 
de la Fayette and Mademoiselle Aiss6, may be taken as 
samples of a whole group which will be found to support 
perfectly the test of reading, even after we have accustomed 
ourselves to the later work of the master. Nay, his sober- 
ness and tact show themselves even in this earlier stage of 
his criticism, and even in treating the objects of his too 
fervid youthful enthusiasm. A special object of this 
was Victor Hugo, and in the first article on him in the 
Portraits Conteniporaim we have certainly plenty of en- 
thusiasm, plenty of exuberance. Wo have the ei>ithets 
‘‘adorable,” “sublime,” “ supreme,” given to Victor Hugo’s 
poetry; we are told of “the majesty of its high and 
sombre philosophy.” All this is in the vein of Mr George 
Gilfillan. But the article next following this, and written 
only four years later, in 1835, is the article of a critic, 
and takes the points of objection seizes the weak side of 
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Victor Hugo’s poetiy, how much it has of what is “ crete^^ 
“sonore,” “ortificiel,” “voulu,” “th^&tral,” “violent,” as 
distinctly as the author of the Cenumies could seize it* 
“ The Frank, energetic and subtle, who has mastered to 
j>erfection the technical and rhetorical resources of the 
Latin literature of the decadence,” is a description never 
to be forgotten of Victor Hugo as a poet, and Sainte-Beuve 
launches it in this article, written when he was but thirty 
years old, and still a painter of “portraits de jeunesse” 
only. 

He had thus been steadily working and growing ; never- 
theless, 1 848 is an epoch which divides two critics in him 
of very unequal value. When, after that year of revolution 
and his stage of seclusion and labour at Li^ge, he came 
back to Paris in the autiunn of 1849 and commenced in the 
Constitutionnel the Causeries du Lundi, he was astonish- 
ingly matured. Something of fervour, enthusiasm, poetry, 
he may have lost, but he had become a perfect critic — a 
critic of measure, not exuberant ; of the centre, not pro- 
vincial ; of keen industry and curiosity, with “ Truth ” (the 
word engraved in English on his seal) for his motto; more- 
over, with gay and amiable temper, his manner as good as 
his matter, — the “critique souriant,” as, in Charles Mon- 
selet’s dedication to him, he is called. 

Merely to say that he was all this is less convincing than 
to show, if possible, by words of his own, in what fashion 
ho was all this. The root of everything in his criticism 
is his single-hearted devotion to truth. What he called 
“fictions” in literature, in politics, in religion, were not 
allowed to influence him. Borne one had talked of his 
being tenacious of a certain set of literary opinions. “ I 
hold very little,” he answers, “ to literary opinions ; literary 
opinions occupy very little place in my life and in my 
thoughts. What does occupy me seriously is life itself 
and the object of it.” “ I am accustomed incessantly to 
call my judgments in question anew, and to re-cast my 
opinions the moment I suspect them to be without 
validity.” “ What I have wished ” (in Port Royal) “ is to 
say not a word more than I thought, to stop even a little 
short of what I believed in certain cases, in order that my 
words might acquire more weight as historical testimony.” 
To all exaggeration and untruth, from whatever side it 
]>roceeded, he had an antipathy. “ I turn my back upon 
the Michelets and Quinets, but I cannot hold out my hand 
to the Veuillots.” When he was writing for the Moniteur 
ho was asked by the manager of the paper to review a 
book by an important j)ersonage, a contributor ; his answer 
is a lesson for critics and paints him exactly. “ I should 
like to say yes, but I have an insurmountable difficulty as. 
to this author ; he ai)pears to me to compromise whatever 
he touches ; he is violent, and has not the tradition of the 
things he talks about. Thus his article on Condorcet, 
which the Moniteur inserted, is odious and false ; one may 
be severe upon Condorcet, but not in that tone or in that 
note. The man has no imight~o, defect which does not 
prevent him from having a pen with which at a given 
moment he can flourish marvellously. But, of himself, he 
is a gladiator and a desperado. I must tell you, my dear 
sir, that to have once named him with compliment in some 
article of mine or other is one of my self-reproaches as a 
man of letters. Let me say that he has not attacked me 
j in any way ; it is a case of natural repulsion.” 

But Bainte-Beuve could not have been the great critic 
I he was had he not had, at the service of this his love of 
truth and measure, the conscientious industry of a Bene- 
dictine. “ I never have a holiday. On Monday towards 
noon I lift up my head, and breathe for about an hour \ 
after that the wicket shuts again and I am in my prison 
cell for seven days.” The Causeries were at this price. 
They came once a week, and to write one of them as Im 
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wrote it was indeed a week’s work. The ** irresponsible 
indolent reviewer ” should read his notes to his friend and 
provider with books, M. Paul Charon of the National 
Library. Here is a note dated the 2d of January 1853 : 
“ Good-day and a happy New Year. To-day I set to work 
on Grimm. A little dry ; but after St Francois de Sales” 
(his Monday article just finished) “one requires a little 
relief from roses. I have of Grimm the edition of his 
Ctyrrespcmdence by M. Taschereau. I have also the Memoirs 
of Madame d’fipinay, where there are many letters of his. 
But it is possible that there may be notices of him men- 
tioned in the bibliographical book of that German whose 
name I have forgotten. I should like, too, to have the first 
editions of his Correspondence ; they came out in successive 
parts.” Thus he prepared himself, not for a grand review 
article once a quarter, but for a newspaper review once a 
week. 

His adhesion to the empire caused him to be habitually 
represented by the Orleanists and the Bepublicans as 
without character and patriotism, and to be charged with 
baseness and corruption. The Orleanists had, in a great 
degree, possession of the higher press in France and of 
English opinion, — of Liberal English opinion more especi- 
ally. And with English Liberals his indifference to parlia- 
mentary government was indeed a grievous fault in him ; 
“you Wliigs,” as Croker happily says, “are like quack 
doctors, who have but one specific for all constitutions.” 
To him either the doctrine of English Liberals, or the 
doctrine of Kepublicanism, applied absolutely, was what 
he called a “ fiction,” one of those fictions which “ always 
end by obscuring the truth.” Not even on M. de Tocque- 
ville’s authority would he consent to receive “les hypoth^sses 
dites lea plus honorables,” — “ the suppositions which pass 
for the most respectable.” All suppositions he demanded 
to sift, to see them at work, to know the place and time 
and men to which they were to be applied. For the 
Franco before his eyes in 1849 ho thought that something 
“solid and stable” — un mur^ “a wall,” as he said — was 
requisite, and that the government of Louis Napoleon sup- 
plied this wall. But no one judged the empire more inde- 
pendently than he did, no one saw and enounced its faults 
more clearly; ho described himself as being, in his own 
single person, “ the gauche of the empire,” and the descrip- 
tion was just. 

To these merits of mental independence, industry, 
measure, lucidity, his criticism adds the merit of happy 
temper and disposition. Goethe long ago noticed that, 
whereas Germans reviewed one another as enemies whom 
they hated, the critics of the Globe reviewed one another 
as gentlemen. This arose from the higher social develop- 
ment of France and from the closer relations of literature 
with life there. But Sainte-Beuve has more, as a critic, 
than the external politeness which once at any rate dis- 
tinguished his countrymen : he has a personal charm of 
manner due to a sweet and humane temper. He com- 
plained of unpeu de dureti^ “a certain dose of hardness,” 
in the new generation of writers. The personality of an 
author had a peculiar importance for him ; the poetical 
side of his subjects, however latent it might be, always 
attracted him and he always sought to extricate it. This 
was because he had in himseK the moderate, gracious, 
amiably human instincts of the true poetic nature. “Let 
mo beg of you,” he says in thanking a reviewer who praised 
him, “ to alter one or two expressions at any rate. I can- 
not bear to have it said that I am the first in anything 
whatever, as a writer least of all ; it is not a thing which 
can be admitted, and these ways of classing people give 
offence.” Literary man and loyal to the French Academy 
as he was, he can yet write to an old friend after his 
election : “ All these academies, between you and me, are 
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pieces of childishness ; at any rate the French Academy 
is. Our least quarter of an hour of solitary reverie or of 
serious talk, yours and mine, in our youth, was better em- 
ployed ; but, as one gets old, one falls back into the power 
of these nothings ; only it is well to know that nothings 
they are.” 

Perhaps the beat way to get a sense of the value and 
extent of the work done in the last twenty years of his 
life by the critic thus excellently endowed is to take a 
single volume of the Causeries du Lund% to look through 
its list of subjects, and to remember that with the quali- 
ties above mentioned all these subjects are treated. Any 
volume will serve ; let us take the fourth. This volume 
consists of articles on twenty-four subjects. Twenty of 
these are the following : — Mirabeau and Sophie, Montaigne, 
Mirabeau and Comte de la Marck, Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, 
Andr6 Ch6nier as politician, Saint-fivremond and Ninon, 
Joseph de Maistre, Madame de Lambert, Madame Necker, 
the Abb6 Maury, the Due de Lauzun of Louis XVI. ’s reign, 
Marie Antoinette, Buffon, Madame de Maintenon, De 
Bonald, Amyot, Mallet du Pan, Marmontel, Chamfort, 
Iluhli^re. Almost every personage is French, it is true ; 
Sainte-Beuve had a maxim that the critic should prefer 
subjects which he possesses familiarly. But we should re- 
cognize more fully than we do the immense importance 
and interest of French literature. Certain productions of 
this literature Mr Saintsbury may misjudge and over- 
praise ; but he is entirely right in insisting on its immense 
importance. More than any modern literature it has been 
in the most intimate correspondence with the social life 
and development of the nation producing it. Now it so 
happens that the great place of France in the world is 
very much due to her eminent gift for social life and 
development ; and this gift French literature has accom- 
]>anied, fashioned, perfected, and continues to reflect. This 
gives a special interest to French literature, and an interest 
independent even of the excellence of individual French 
writers, high as that often is. And nowhere shall we find 
such interest more completely and charmingly brought out 
than in the Causeries du Lundi and the Nouvtaux Lundis 
of the consummate critic of whom wo have been speaking. 
As a guide to bring us to a knowledge of the French 
genius and literature he is unrivalled, — perfect, so far as 
a poor mortal critic can be perfect, in knowledge of his 
subject, in judgment, in tact, and tone. Certain spirits 
are of an excellence almost ideal in certain lines ; the 
human race might willingly adopt them as its spokesmen, 
recognizing that on these lines their style and utterance 
may stand as those, not of bounded individuals, but of the 
human race. So Homer speaks for the human race, and 
with an excellence which is ideal, in epic narration ; 
Plato in the treatment at once beautiful and profound 
of philosophical questions; Shakespeare in the present- 
ation of human character; Voltaire in light verse and 
ironical discussion. A list of perfect ones, indeed, each 
in his own line ! and we may almost venture to add 
to their number, in his line of literary criticism, Sainte- 
Beuve. (m. a.) 

SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, Etienne Henei (1818- 
1881), French chemist, was born on 11th March 1818 in 
the island of St Thomas, West Indies, where his father was 
French consul. He was educated in Paris along with his 
elder brother Charles at the College Bollin. In 1844, 
having graduated as doctor of medicine and doctor of 
science, he was appointed dean of the new faculty of science 
at Besan^on by Thenard. In 1851 he succeeded Balard 
in the ficole Normale and in the Sorbonne. He died at 
Boulogne-sur-Soine on 1st July 1881, 

Salnte-Claire Deville began his experimental work in 1841 with 
investigations on oil of turpentine ana balsam of tolu, in the eourse 
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of which he discovered the hydro^carbon toluene. But ho soon 
abandoned organic chemistiy, and his most im}x>rtant work was in 
inorganic ana thermal chemistiy. In 1850 he discovered anhy- 
drous nitric acid, a substance interesting not only in itself but as 
the first obtained of an important group, the so-called “anhy- 
drides of the monobasic acicfs. In 1 855 he succeeded in obtaining 
aluminium in mass. This metal, of which clay is the hvdrated 
silicate, is of course one of the most abundant of metals, nut was 
not obtained in the metallic state until Wohler in 1827 decomposed 
its chloride by means of potassium. The aluminium thus prepared 
was in the form of a fine powder, and, although the isolation of 
the metal was of great theoretical importance, there did not seem 
much prospect of a practical application of the discovery. In 1846 
Wohler returned to the subject and by using largo cpian titles of 
material obtained small globules of an obviously metallic character. 
Deville, who knew only Wohler's paper of 1827, set to work to 
prejiare aluminium, not for the sake of the metal itself, but with 
the view of procuring by the action of aluminium on chloride of 
aluminium a lower cnlorule from which a series of now comnounds 
corresponding to the ferrous salts might be obtained. He did not 
succeed in tliis, but he did succeed in producing globules of alumi- 
nium of considerable size. This led him to permet the process, and 
ultimately ho devised a method by which aluminium could bo pre- 
pared on a large scale, 'i'ho first use to which he put the metal 
was to make a medal with the name of Wohler and the date 1827. 
In connexion wdih tlio preparat ion of aluminium may bo mentioned 
Deville's investigations, partly with Wohler, into the allotropic 
forms of silicon and boron. 

Along with Dehray, Deville studied the platinum metals ; their 
object was on the one hand to prepare the six metals in a state of 
purity and on the other to obtain a suitable rnetal for the standard 
m^tre. In the course of these investigations largo quantities of 
platinum and of the alloys of platinum and iridium wore fused and 
cast,^ and the methods used for obtaining the necessary high 
temperatures were aprdied to the fusion of other refractory metals, 
such as cobalt, nickel, chromium, and manganese. 

Along with Trooat, Deville devised a method for determining 
the density of vajHnirH at very high temperatures and applied it 
to the cases of sulphur, selenium, tellurium, zinc, cadmium, and 
many other substances boiling at temperatures up to 1400* C. The 
interesting and imnortant results have been already described (see 
CHBBimTRY and Molicoitlk). Deville made a large number of 
ingenious ex|:)oriments on the artificial pro<luction of minerals. 
Among these may ho specially mentioned the formation of apatite 
and isoinorphous minerals and of crystallized oxides. Deville and 
Caron found that when the vniiour of a metallic fluoride acts on 
fused boracic acid tlie fluorine and the oxygen change places, a 
metallic oxide remains in crystals, while the gaseous fluoride of 
boron escapes. In this way they prepared corundum (crystallized 
oxide of animinium) and sapphire, ruby and emerald ; coloured 
forms of corundum wore obtained by mixing small quantities of 
fluoride of chromium with the fluoride of mnminium. Another 
method discovered by Deville for the preparation of crystallized 
oxides is of great interest. When an ainorpbous oxide — such as 
/ amorphous ferric oxi<le- is heated to redness and exposed to a slow 
current of hydrochloric acid gas, it gradually changes into a crystal- 
line oxide or the same composition. In this way Deville obtained 
hfiematite, tinstone, poriclase, and other crystalline oxides. This 
conversion of an amoridious into a crystalline substance without 
change of composition, l»y tlie action of a gas (in tliis case hydro- 
chloric acid) which itself undergoes no change, is one of those 
mysterious processes which used to be referred to a “catalytic 
force” or ciQled “actions by contact”; like many such actions, 
this has been shown by Deville to belong to the same class of 
phenomena as dissociation. 

This leads us to Deville’s greatest contribution to general 
chemistry Many chemical actions have been long known which 
take place either in the one or the other sense according to certain 
conditions. For instance, if a tube containing metallic iron is heated 
to redness and steam passed through it, water is decomposed, black 
oxide of iron is formea, and hydrogen escapes. Ifi on the other hand, 
the tube is fllled wdth black oxide of iron and hydrogen passed 
through, the oxide is rediujed and w’ator is formed. Both of these 
opposite changes occur at the very same temperature. Again, a 
solution of suTph-hydrate of pota.s8ium is comjdetoly decomposed 
by passing a curropt of carbonic acid gas through it for a sufficient 
time, sulphuretted hydrogen being given off and bicarbonate re- 
maining 111 solution. But exactly the opposite happens if wo begin 
with bicarlionate and pass sulphuretted nydrogeu gas through it : 
carbonic acid gas escapes and the solution ultimately contains 
nothing but sulpli- hydrate. An imperfect, unsatisfactory ex- 
planation of some of the phenomena of which these are examples 
was given by Berthollet ; it remained for Deville to give a general 
theory and show their relation to such physical jmeuomena as 
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[ evaporation and condensation. This he did by his experiments] 
I worjc on “ Dissociation ” and his theoretical discussion of the facts 
in papers published in the Comptes JRendm, He gave a very com- 
plete and clear account of the whole subject in a lecture delivered 
before the Chemical Society of Paris in 1866. 

As illustrations we shall take a few cases as different from one 
another ae possible. 

It has long been known that carbonate of lime — limestone^ 
when heated is decomposed into quicklime and carbonic acid gas, 
and that this decomposition takes place the more quickly the more 
thoroughly the carbonic acid produced is removed. Sir James Hall 
showed that, if the carlionate of lime is heated in a closed vessel 
strong enough to resist the pressure of the carbonic acid gas, it can 
be fused, only a small part undergoing decomposition Deville 
examined this relation quantitatively and showed that, if\n a clos^ 
vessel we have quicklime, carbonate of lime, and carbonic acid gas, 
the pressure of the carbonic add gas depends on the temperature 
only, and is quite indejiendent of the quantity of the quicklime or 
of the carbonate of lime, as long as there is some, however little, 
of both, and is also quite uninfluenced by the presence of other 
gases. It will be seen that this case exactly resembles that of the 
evaporation of water. In a closed vessel containing liquid water 
ana water- vapour tlie pressure of the waUr-vapour uepends on the 
temx>erature only and is independent of the quantity of liquid water, 
as long as there is any, and is not influenced by the presence of 
other gases. In both cases, if we disturb the equilibrium and then 
leave tilings to themselves the equilibrium is restored. If in the 
first case wo diminish the pressure of the carbonic acid gas, some 
carbonate of lime decomposes, yielding carbonic acid gas until the 
pressure is raised to what it was ; if we increase the pressure, some 
of the carbonic acid combines with quicklime until the pressure is 
reduced to what it was before. In the second case, if we diminish 
the pressure, some of the liquid water ovax>orates ; if we increase it, 
some of the water- vaxiour condenses, and so the pressure is restored. 
Kise of tomxierature causes in the one case evaporation of water, in 
the other decomposition of carbonate of lime, — in both increase of 
pressure. Lowering of temperature causes in the one case condensa- 
tion of water- vax>our, in the other combination of quicklime and 
carbonic acid gas, — in both diminution of pressure. 

As a second instance wo may take the dissociation of water. Just 
as water-vapour condenses into liquid water under certain condi- 
tions, but always with the evolution of heat (latent heat of vapour), 
so the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen in the proper x)roportion to 
form water combines, under certain conditions, to form water-vapour, 
but always with the evolution of heat (heat of combination). In 
both coses wo have change of state but no change of conix^osition, 
and in both wo have evolution of heat. In the first case we can 
reverse the process ; heat the liquid water, heat becomes latent, 
liquid water changes into water- vapour. There is a certain definite 
Xiressuro of wator-vaiiour corresponding to the temperature ; raise 
the temperature, more water evaporates, the pressure of water- 
vapour increases. It occurred to Deville, to wliom both changes 
were equally physical, that in the second case the proccjss should 
bo reversible also, — that on heating the water-vapour it ought to 
decompose into oxygen and liydrogen, lieat disappearing here also, 
and that, as there is a definite pressure of water- vajHiur correspond- 
ing to the temperature (often called the tension of wator*vapour), so 
there should bo a definite ratio of the pressure of hydrogen and 
oxygen to that of water- vapour (the tension of dissociation). Deville 
showed in the most conclusive manner that this is tlie case and 
devised ingenious arrangements for proving tlie actual occurrence 
of dissociation. 

Another case very fully investigated by Deville is that already 
mentioned, — viz., the action of water- vapour on iron, and of 
hydrogen on oxide of iron. Ho showed that, for a fixed temper- 
ature, wator-vax>our and hydrogen are in equilibrium in presence of 
iron and oxide of iron when the pressures of the two gases, hydrogen 
and water- vapour, are in a certain ratio quite indexiendent of the 
quantity of the iron or of the oxide of iron, as long as there is some 
of each. If the ratio is changed, say by increasing the x>re88ure of 
the water-vai)Our, chemical action takes place : water is decomposed, 
oxide of iron is formed, and hydrogen sot free. Again, if the pressure 
of the wator-vaxiour is diminished, x>art of the hyefrogen acta on oxide 
of iron, reducing it and forming water. In both (!ase8 the ratio of 
Xiressures is restored This gives an easy exxdanation of the appa- 
rently anomalous results mentioned above. When a current of 
hydrogen is passed over oxide of iron the water -vapour produced 
is swept away as fast as it is ftirmed ; the ratio of the pressure of 
hydrogen to that of water-vapour is therefore always greater than 
that required for equilibrium and reduction of iron, and formation 
of water goes on continuously until all the oxide of iron is reduced. 
In the same way, a current of water- vapour carries away the hydrogen 
as fast as it is produced ; the ratio of the pressure of hydrogen to 
that of water- vapour is always less than that required for equili- 
brium, and the oxidation of iron and production of hydrogen goes 
on until no metallic iron remains. Exactly the same explasation 
applies to the action of carbonic acid ga.<} oti soluikm oif sulph- 
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hydmte of potavsionij and of aulphuretted hydrogen on solution of 
bicarbonate of potassium. Equiiibrium results vnien the pressures 
of the g»ae9 are in a certain ratio ; if the equilibrium is disturbed 
chemical action takes place in the direction which tends to restore 
the equilibrium by reproducii^ the ratio of pressures. 

The apparatus devised by Deville for detecting and measuring 
dissociation illustrates his remarkable inmnuity. We shall instance 
onW one example in addition to those uready mentioned. 

One of the. great difficulties in observing dissociation depends on 
its reversible character. A compound may indeed decompose when 
raised to a high temperature ; but» if, as we cool it again, reunion 
occurs, it is not easy to prove that any chemical change took place. 
One of the ways in whicn Deville got over this difficulty was by the 
use of his ** hot and cold tube.** Inside a porcelain tube he placed 
a metal tube of smaller diameter, so that their axes coincided, leaving 
an annular space between them. This annular space was closed at 
both ends, but, by means of side tubes near the ends, could be 
filled with any gas, or a current of gas could be passed through it. 
The porcelain tube was raised to a high temperature by being placed 
in a mrnace, while the internal metal tube was kept cold by running 
water through it. By this means he proved tne dissociation of 
carlxinic acid gas, carbonic oxide, and sulphurous acid gas, — t)ie 
carbon or sulfur being deposited on the outer wall of the cold 
internal tube, and thus kept at a temperature below that at which 
recombination could take place. 

Deville*s observations on dissociation and his generalizations from 
them have a very direct bearing on the kinetic thoo^ of gases, and 
jt is a fact of interest in the history of science that Deville did not 
i-ecognizo the validity of that theory. Our estimate of the inge- 
nuity, skill, and patience shown in his experimental work, and of 
the genius and sound judgment which directed his theoretical 
conclusions, is perhaps raised when we recollect that ho was neither 
led in the first nor biassed in the second by ideas derived from 
the kinetic theory, and his hostile or at least neutral attitude 
towards it gives perhaps greater value to the evidence tliat his work 
has contributed to its soundness. 

Deville'a works were ptiblisliod In the AnnalM de Chim.it tt dt Phy»iqw. and 
in the Coinptea Jiendua. Ho further published a voliiinc, entitled De VAlwmU 
Ilium; aea PropriiUat Paris, 1850, and the lecture On Diaaooiati.on already 
referred to. (A. 0. B.) 

STE MARIE-AUX MINES. See Markirch. 

SAINTES, a town of France, the chef-lieu of an arron- 
diasement in the department of Charente-Infdrieuro, on 
the left bank of the Charente, 88 feet above the sea and 
45 miles south-east of La Rochelle by the railway from 
Nantes to Bordeaux. It occupies a delightful position 
and is of interest for its Roman remains. Of these the 
beat preserved is the triumphal arch of German! cus, 
although it has been removed and rebuilt stone by stone. 
The amphitheatre is larger than those of Nimes, Bordeaux, 
and Pompeii, and in area (*89 of an acre) is surpassed only 
by the Colosseum. The external ellipse was 436 feet long 
and 354 broad. Rubble embedded in cement is the material 
of the building, which dates probably from the close of the 
1st or the beginning of the 2d century. Measures have 
been taken to keep the ruins, now made picturesque by 
trees, from further injury or decay. The capitol was 
destroyed after the capture of the town from the English 
by Charles of Alenqon, brother of Philip of Valois, in 1330. 
An ancient hypogajum is still preserved, as well as numer- 
ous traces of the channels by which water was conveyed 
to private houses. The antiquarian museum contains 7000 
medals and numerous sculptured pieces. Saintes was a 
bishop’s see till 1790; the cathedral of St Peter, rebuilt 
at the close of the 1 2th century, was almost destroyed by 
the Huguenots in 1568. As rebuilt between 1582 and 
1585 the interior of the church has an unattractive appear- 
ance. The tower is 236 feet high. The church of St 
Eutropius (which was founded in the close of the 6th 
century, rebuilt in the 11th, and had its nave destroyed in 
the Wars of Religion) stands above a very interesting well- 
lighted crjrpt, the largest in France after that of Chartres, 
adorned with richly sculptured capitals and containing the 
tomb of St Eutropius (4th or 5th century). Notre Dame, 
a splendid example of the architecture of the 11th and 
12th centuries, with a noble round clock-tower, is unfortu- 
nately occupied by the military authorities, who have 
divided and mutilated the interior. The town, which was 
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I at one time at the head of the department, is still the seat 
I of the courts of assize and has a court-house. Other public 
buildings are a town-house (Renaissance), a hospital, and 
a library. Small vessels ascend the river as far as Saintes, 
which has an advantageous situation between Angoulfime 
and Cognac higher up and Taillebourg and Rochefort 
farther down, and is the seat of iron and copper foundries, 
factories for agricultural instruments, cooperages, and skin- 
dressing establishments. The population in 1881 was 
13,341 (15,763 in the commune). 

Saintes (Mediolanum or Mediolaniiim), the capital of the SaDtoties» 
was a flourishing town before Oeesar’s conquest of Gaul. Chris- 
tianity was introduced by St Eutropius, its first bisliop, in the 
middle of the 3d century. Charletiiague rebuilt its cathedral. The 
Normans burned the town in 845 and 854. Richard Occur de Lio» 
fortified himself within its walls against his father Henry II., who 
captured it after a destructive siege. It was not till the reign o\ 
Charles V. that Saintes was permanently recovered from the English. 
The Protestants did great damage during the Wars of Religion. 

ST fiTIENNE, an industrial and manufacturing town 
of France, chef-lieu of the department of Loire, 312 miles 
south -south -east of Paris and 36 miles south -south -west 
of Lyons by rail, with a branch lino to Lo Puy. The 
coal-field of St ^Itienne is the richest in France after that 
of Valenciennes and Pas de Calais, giving employment to 
12,000 miners and 5000 workmen at the pit-heads. There 
are 64 concessions worked by 28 companies, extending over 
an area 20 miles long by 5 in width ; the mineral is of 
two kinds, — smelting coal (said to be the best in France)’ 
and gas coal ; the yearly output is between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 tons, but with a tendency to decrease. In the 
metallurgic establishments of the arrondissement, which 
extend all the way along the railway from Firminy to 
Rive-de-Gier, 5540 workmen are employed, and in 1882 
61,127 tons of cast metal, 58,445 tons of iron, 10,815 
tons of sheet- iron, and 131,563 tons of steel of all 
kinds were manu- 
factured. The last- 
named industry, 
carried on accord- 
ing to the Besse- 
mer and Martin 
processes, yields 
nearly a third of 
the whole French 
production of steel. 

Military and naval 
material, railway 
plant, and articles 
of general mer- 
chandise are all 
made at St ti en no, 
and its name is 
especially associ- 
ated with large 
castings, bomb- 
proof plates, ship- 
armour, masts, and 
I>iecos of machin- 
ery. The national 
gun-factory, under 
the direction of artillery officers and employing 4300 
workmen, is almost exclusively devoted to the |)rodiic- 
tion of rifles and revolvers for the army. A certain 
number of gun-makers not engaged in the factory turn 
out from 80,000 to 90,000 firearms (hunting -pieces, 
revolvers, <kc.) per annum. Hardware is manufactured 
by 60 firms, employing 7000 workmen (who are not, how- 
ever, exclusively occupied with this department) ; leading 
articles are locks (known as Forez locks), common cutlery, 
files, nails, bolts, anvils, vices. Hemp cables for mines, 
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hats, pottery, and lime are among the miscellaneous manu- 
factured products of the town, which is besides a ^eat 
centre of the ribbon trade, with a testing-house {cimdUion) 
for examining the silk. From 500 to 600 tons of silk, 
valued at £1,200,000 to £1,400,000, are usec^per annum, 
and the manufactured articles reach a value ranging from 
£2,800,000 to £3,200,000. The ribbons, laces, trimmings 
(in silk, cotton, and india-rubber) produced in the arron- 
dissement of St pitienne are valued at £4,000,000, and 
form four-fifths of the total French production. With the 
exception of a few factories where machinery is employed, 
the whole manufacture is carried on by persons with small 
means. About 5000 looms (Jacquard’s permitting thirty- 
six pieces to be woven at once) and 40,000 workmen are 
employed. Besides the old abbey church of Valbenolte 
(outside of the town) with its nave dating from the 
13th century, the public buildings comprise a Protestant 
church, a synagogue, a town-house (finished under the 
second empire and decorated with statues of the ribbon 
trade and metallurgy), a school of mines (1816), with a 
mineralogical and geological collection, and a “ palace of 
the arts,” with a museum and library rich in old MSS. 
and collections in connexion with artillery and natural 
history. Near Valbenoite in the wooded gorge of the 
Furens is the reservoir of Qouffre d’Enfer, formed by a 
dam (1861-1866) 328 feet long, 131 high, and 131 wide 
at the base, and caimble of storing about 70,000,000 cubic 
feet of water. The population of the town was 28,000 in 
1764; by 1876 it was 126,019, but it had decreased to 
114,962 (123,813 in the commune) in 1881. 

At tho close of the 12th century St litieiine was only a parish of 
the Pays do (jier Ixdongiug to the alibcy of Valbenoito. By the 
tniddlo of tlio 14th contury tho coal trade had reached a certain 
dovolopinout, and by the close of tho century the town was sur- 
rounded with walls and had coiihuIs. A hundred years later it 
had three growing suburbs. I'lie Wars of Religion stimulated the 
manufacture of arms, ami about tho same jwriod tho ribbon trade 
sprang into existence. It was not till tho 18th century, however, 
tnat the town entered on its era of ]nosperity. The royal manu- 
factory of anus was established in 1764. In 1789 they were pro- 
ducing at the rate of 12,000 muskets per annum ; between September 
1794 and May 1796 they delivered 170,858 ; and 100,000 was the 
annual nverago throughout the whole period of the empire. Tho 
first railways opened iji Franco were the line between St Etionne 
and Arulrezieu on the Loire in 1828 and that between St Etienne 
and Lyons in 1831. In 1856 St fitionno became the administrative 
centre of tho department instead of Montbrisoii. Among the'local 
celebrities are Francis (larnier, who coiKiuerod Tongking in 1873, 
and several engravers who liave given emiuenco to the St Etienne 
school of engraving. 

ST EUSTATIUS, or St Eustaohe, one of the Dutch 
West India Islands, a dependency of Curasao, lying north- 
west of St Kitts in 17" 50' N. lat. and 62“ 40' W. long., 
consists of two volcanic cones and an intervening valley, 
and contains the small town of Orangetown and two forts. 
The population, which from 7600 in 1786 had decreased 
to 1741 (about 1000 Negroes), was again 2247 in 1882. 
Between 300 and 400 vessels visit the island annually. 
Yams and sweet i)otatoe8 arc exported (5187 and 3010 
tons in 1882). Tho Dutch occupied St Eustatius in 1635, 
and, after frequent French and English irruptions, were 
confirmed in their possession of it in 1814. 

SAINT-liVIlEMOND, Chaklks de Mabguetel de 
Saint-Denis, Seigneur x>e (1613-1703), was born at Saint- 
Denis-le-Guast near Coutances, the seat of his family in 
Normandy, on Ist April 1613. He was a younger son, 
but took his designation from one of the smaller estates 
of the family and appears to have had a sufficient portion. 
He was a pupil of the Jesuits at the College de Clermont, 
Paris, then a student at Caen, For a time he followed the 
law at the College d’Harcourt. He soon, however, took 
to arms and in 1629 went with Bassompierre to Italy. 
He served through great part of the Thirty Years’ War, 
chiefiy in Germany, and, meeting Gassendi at Paris, became 


strongly imbued with his doctrines. He was present 
Bocroy, at Nfirdlingen, and at Lens. For a time he was 
attached to Cond4, but is said to have offended him by * 
gome satirical speech or speeches. During the Fronde, 
Saint-l^vremond, unlike most of his contemporaries, never 
changed sides, but was a steady royalist. The duke of 
Candale (of whom he has left a very severe portrait) gave 
him some appointments in Guienne, and Saint-£vremond 
is said to have saved 50,000 livres in less than three years. 
He was one of the numerous victims of the fate of Fouquet. 
His letter to Cr^qui on the peace of the Pyrenees, which 
is said to have been discovered by Colbert’s agents at the 
seizure of the superintendent’s papers, seems a very in- 
adequate cause for exile, and it has been supposed that 
there was more behind ; but nothing is knovna certainly. 
Baint-i^vremond went to Holland and England, where he 
was received with open arms by Charles II., and was pen- 
sioned. He found himself very much at home in England, 
and though after Janies II. ’s flight to France Saint- 
ilvremond was invited to return he declined. Hortense 
Mancini, the most attractive of Mazarin’s strangely attrac- 
tive group of nieces, came to England and set up a salon 
for love-making, gambling, and witty conversation, and 
here Saint-fivremond was for many years at home. He 
died on Michaelmas Day 1703, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where his monument still is in Poet’s 
Corner close to that of Prior. 

Saiiit-ivremond is perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
curious 17th-ceiitury lancy for circulating literary work in manu- 
script or clandestinely, fie never himself authorized the printing 
of any of his works during his long lifetime, though Barbin in 1668 
published an unauthorized collection. But he empowered Des 
Maizoaux to publish his works after his death, and they duly 
ap|)eared, the earliest form and date being 3 vols. 4to, 1705. They 
were often reprinted in various forms during the first half of the 18th 
century. Samt-Evremond, however, had made his mark and estab' 
Hshed his influence long before the earliest of those books appeared. 

Ho was an older man than Pascal, a very much older man than 
Anthony Hamilton, and he probably preceded tho first, as he 
certainly long preceded tho second, in the employment for literary 
purposes of a singularly light, polished, and giaceful irony, which 
taught a great deal to Voltaire, but which Voltaire was never able 
to imitate with quite the air of good compi^ny which distin^ishes 
his teacher. The masterpiece of Saint- Evrem end's style in this 
respect is the so-called Conversation du Marichal d* ITocquinjcourt 
avec le Pkre Canaye (the latter a Jesuit and Saint- Evremond's 
master at school), which has been frequently classed with the 
Lcttrea Provvnciales^ but which with less of moral purpose and of 
cutting reproof even excels those famous compositions in dramatic 

ower ana in subtle good-humoured irony. Tho remainder of 

aint-Evromond’s works are desultory in the extreme. Some ela- 
borate letters contain the exposition of an Epicurean philoscmhy 
of life which had a very groat influence on the polite society oi his 
day. Others, and the most important of all, exhibit the writer as 
a literary critic of singular discrimination and taste. His com- 
parisons of Corneille and Racine, his remarks on English drama 
(chiefly that of Ben Jonson), his sketches of criticism on Roman 
character and literature, all sliow a remarkable union of acute and 
orderly generalization with freedom from tiie merely academic spirit 
which had in his time already begun to beset France. Altogether, 
Saint-fivremond may be said with greater right to deserve tho 
phrase which used to be applied to Sir William Temple. He is 
the first master of the genteel style in French literature, and the 
lively poignancy of his irony jirevents this gentility from ever 
becoming insipid. His influence indeed was hardly less in his 
adopted than in his native country, and it may be traced in tho 
Queen Anne essayists to a not much less degree than in Hamilton 
and Voltaire. 

Baint-tivremond’s coinyiletc works have not recently been reprinted, bat 
there ore selections by Ilippeau, Giraud, and others. 

ST GALL, in area the sixth (789 square miles), in 
actual population the fourth (210,491), and in relative 
density of population the tenth of the Swiss cantons, was 
formed in 1803 out of the two independent communities 
of the “ town ” and the “ abbey ” (including Toggenburg), 
Eapperswyl, . Uznach, Gaster, Sargans, Gams, Bheinthal, 
Sax (with Forsteck), which belonged to Zurich, and Wer- 
denberg, which belonged to Glarus. It encloses the canton 
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of Appeuzell, extending between the Lake of Constance 
and the Lake of Zurich on the west, and being bounded 
by the Bhine on the east, while in the south-west lies the 
valley occupied by the Wallenstatt Lake and the Linth 
Canal. The Rhine separates St Gall from Tyrol, and the 
rest of its frontier is conterminous in succession with 
Orisons, Glarus, Schwyz, Zurich, and Thurgau. In alti- 
tude the canton ranges from 1306 feet above the sea (the 
height of the Lake of Constance) to 10,660 feet in the 
Ringelspitz of the Sardona group. The arable area is not 
sufficient to supply the local demand for grain ; but the 
stock-breeding and especially the manufacturing indus- 
tries, to which a large part of the population is devoted, 
make up for any agricultural deficiency. Rorschach and 
Rapperswyl are lake ports ; Wyl, Lichtensteig, Altstatten, 
and Uznach markets of some importance for local pro- 
ducts. Ironstone is worked in the Gonzen district, and 
there are quarries at Rorschach and Bolligen, Mels and 
Degersheim. Ragatz, the well-known watering-place, is 
supplied with mineral water from Pfaffers. The people of 
St Gall are three-fifths Homan Catholic and two-fifths 
Protestant (126,164 and 83,441 in 1880), but, in spite of 
this and considerable diversities of culture and character 
from district to district, a fair degree of harmony has ulti- 
mately been secured even in the treatment of educational 
questions. The constitution dates from 1861 and was 
partially revised in 1875. After being abolished for many 
years, the death-penalty was re-enacted in 1882. Besides 
the city of St Gall there were in the canton in 1880 three 
communes with upwards of 5000 inhabitants each, — Tablat 
(8092), Wattwyl (a seat of the cotton manufacture, 5283), 
and Straubenzell (5026). 

ST GALL (German Sankt Gallen)^ capital of the above 
canton, occupies along with its suburbs St Fiden, Neudorf, 
and Langgasse (to the east), and Lachen and Vonwil (to 
the west), an area 4 miles long by 1 broad in the high- 
land valley of the Steinach, which descends north-east 
to the Lake of Constance. On a pillar in the market- 
place are the following details: — Lat. 47” 25' 36" N. ; long. 
7” 2' 27" E. from Paris (9” 22' 41" Green.) ; height above 
the sea, 21 96 *6 feet; mean annual temperature, 45*6; an- 
nual rainfall, 50 inches ; air-distance from Zurich 39 miles, 
from Geneva 174. The only town — not village — in Europe 
which has a higher position than St Gall is Madrid. The 
chief building in St Gall is the abbey, of which (as it 
was originally arranged) a ground plan and description 
are given in vol. i. pp. 12, 13. The abbey church, since 
1846 the Roman Catholic cathedral, was entirely rebuilt 
in the latter part of the 1 8th century in the rococo style. 
Partly from the desire to include w*ithin the choir the 
tombs of the two founders and partly from the hostility 
which long existed between town and tonsure, both the 
towers (217 feet) are placed at the east end and the main 
entrance is in the north side. The whole church has a 
length of 400 feet (with the sacristy 454 feet), and a 
breadth in the nave of 95 feet, a disproportion which is 
considerably disguised by the arrangement of the interior. 
Among the internal decorations are two colossal statues 
of St Desiderius and St Mauritius, the original patrons 
of the church, whose relics were brought from Scotland. 
Other buildings of importance are the (Protestant) church 
of St Lawrence, partially rebuilt (1851-53) according to 
plans by the Swiss poet Johann G. Miiller, the Government 
offices on the east side of the abbey-court (where ScholPs 
famous relief of the cantons of St Gall and A])penzell is to 
bo seen), the town-house, the offices of the Mercantile 
Birectorium (a 17th-century institution to which the town 
owes much of its commercial prosperity), the great cantonal 
school— comprising a gymnasium, a technical school (pre- 
paratory to the polytechnicum at Zurich), and a mercantile 
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school — the cantonal reformatory of St Jacob, the hospitals, 
and the infantry and cavalry barracks. In the town park, 
part of which is occupied by the botanic gardens, stands 
the public museum, containing natural history collections, 
the industrial collections and industrial drawing* school of 
the Mercantile Directorium, the picture gallery of the Art 
Society, and the antiquarian collections of the Historical 
Society. The museum of the East Swiss Geographical 
Commercial Society is located in the cantonal school. 
Besides the abbey library, famous for its ancient MSS. 
(original of the Nicbelvwfenlitd^ itc.), there is a town 
library (Bibliotheca Vadiana), founded by the reformer 
Joachim de Watt or Vadianus. In spite of its position 
and climate, St Gall is the seat of extensive industries and 
trades. About 45,000 persons in the surrounding cantons 
are engaged in the manufacture of embroidered goods, 
mainly muslins, for the St Gall capitalists, who also em- 
ploy some 6000 or 7000 women in chain-stitch and hand 
embroidery. In 1872 6384 machines were at work in this 
department in the town and vicinity, and in 1882 14,883. 
The value of textile fabrics and embroidered goods annu- 
ally exported from St Gall is £3,600,000 to £4,000,000. 
Ail round the town the meadows are used as bleacliing- 
grounds for the webs. In 1870 the population was 16,67.5, 
in 1880 21,438. 

The abbey of St Gall was named after its founder, a follower of 
St Coliimba, who along with Columhaii left Ireland on the destruc- 
tion of Bangor and finally settled down in the mitlst of the great 
forest which then stretcihed from the Jjake of Constance to the 
Santis Mountains, for the purpose of converting the Alemanns. On 
liLs death on 16th October 625 this anostlo of (\*ltic Christianity 
was buried in his oratory, and in tlio 9tn century the sjiot thus con- 
secrated became the site of the monastic buildings erected by Abbots 
Gozbert and Grimoald. The foundation was already a wealthy 
one, and it soon became a great centre of literary and artistic culture, 
attracting numerous pupils ami receiving the homage of dukes and 
emperors. In the lOtli century tlio abbey and its cluster of houses 
were surrounded with a wall, wlucli in 954 had to defend the sidtle- 
ment against an attaerk by a band of Siiraeens. In the reign of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg tl)o town obtained a recognition of its com- 
mmial inde|)endenco from Abbot Ulrhfhand from the emperor him- 
self a variety of important privileges. An alliance dehmsivc and 
offensive was formed in 1312 with Zurich, Constance, and Schaff- 
hausen ; and, altliough the pros]>erity of the town received a severe 
check by a great conflagration in 1314, the vigour with which the 
burghers prosecuted the newly introduced linen manufacture soon 
made it one of tlie most flourishing towns of Switzerland. About 
the middle of the 14th century the burghers begau to share in the 
government of the town; and in 1457 they YH)Ught np all the 
claims of the abbots to territorial jurisdiction. In 1454 St Gall 
joined the confederation of the Swiss towns, Zurich, &c. Abbot 
Ulrich VIII. deterinincd to remove the abbey to Rorschach ; hut 
the inhabitants of St Gall, Apjjcnzcll, Ac., condnned to destroy his 
new buildings, and, though St Gall was V)esiegod by the abbot’s 
supporters and had to pay grievous damages (1490), the treaty which 
it signed Ixiund the abbots never to attempt to remove the relics 
of the founder. The abbey, winch hud purenased the countshi]) of 
Toggenburg, passed at the Reformation into the liands of the town 
(1529), but it was restored to the abbots in 1530 ; and, when in 
1712 in the “ Toggtm burg War ” Zurich and Hern devastated the 
abbey and its possessions, the townsfolk remained neutral. The 
final dissolution of the abbey O(! 0 UiTed in 1798. Under the French, 
St Gall was the chief town of the canton of Siintis. 

SAINT-GERMAIN, Comte (d. 17 SO), a celebrated 
adventurer of the 18th century who by the assertion of his 
discovery of some extraordinary secrets of nature exercised 
considerable influence at several European courts. Of his 
parentage and i)lace of birth nothing is definitely known ; 
tlie common version is that he was a Portuguese Jew. It 
was also commonly stated that he obtained his money 
from discharging the functions of spy to one of the Euro- 
pean courts. He knew nearly all the Euroiieari languages, 
syioke good German and English, excellent Italian, ireiich 
(with a Piedmontese accent), and Portuguese and Spanish 
with perfect purity. Grimm affirms liim to have been the 
man of the best parts ho had ever known. His knowledge 
of history was comprehensive and minute, and his accom- 
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' plishments as a chemist, on which he based his reputation, 
were undoubtedly real and considerable. The most re- 
markable of his professed discoveries was of a liquid which 
could prolong life, and by which he asserted he had lived 
2000 years. At the court of Louis XV., where he ap- 
peared about 1748, he exercised for a time extraordinary 
influence, but, having interfered in the dispute between the 
houses of Austria and P'rance, ho was compelled in June 
1760, on account of the liostility of the duke of Choiseul, 
to remove to England. Ho appears to have resided in 
London for one or two years, but was at St Petersburg in 
1762, and is asserted to have played an important part in 
connexion with the cons|)iracy against the emperor I*eter 
III. in July of that year. He then went to (Germany, wdiere, 
according to the Mhnoires autfientiqiies of Cagliostro, he was 
the founder of freemasonry, and initiated Cagliostro into 
that rite. After frequenting several of the German courts 
he finally took up his residence in Hchleswig- Holstein, where 
ho ami the landgrave Charles of Hesse ^mrsiied together 
the study of the “secret” sciences. He died at Schlesw'ig 
in 1780. 

►Saint -Chinnain figures ]ir()tniiiciitly in the corresporuleiice of 
OfiniDi n?i<l of Vultaire. iSet! al.so Oe1:fciiig<*r, (rmf Saini-frn'main., 
18415 ; liiilait, Oclwiine GeschuJdcn tmd riithseXhafte Mcnschen^ voJ. 
i. (;a)). xiii. 

BT aEUMAIN-EN-LAYE, a town of France, in the 
de])artment of Beine-et-Oise, 8 miles north of Versailles 
and l.'l west of Paris by rail. Built on a lull on ilie left 
hank of the Seine, nearly 200 feet above tlie river, and on 
the edge of a forest 10,000 to 11,000 acres in extent, Bt 
Germain has a healtliy and bracing air, which makes it a 
favourite ]>Iace of summer residence with the l*arisians. It 
had 15, .545 inhabitants in 1881 (15,790 in the commune). 
The terrace of Bt Germain, constructed by Lenotre in 
1672, is 7900 feet long and 100 feet wide, is planted with 
lime trees ui)wards of a luindred years old, and affords an 
extensive view over the valley of the Seine as far as lean's 
and the surrounding hills ; hence it ranks as one of tlie finest 
]>romenades hi P]ur()[)e. It was also after Lenotre’s plans 
that the “ [larterre ” promenade was laid out between the 
castle and the forest and the “English garden” (by w'hich 
it is aj)]>roa<died). The history of Bt Germain centres in the 
castle, now occiqiied by a museum of national anticjuities. 

A monastery in lionour of >81 Oennain, bishop of I’nris, was built 
ill tlie forest of Laye by King Robert. Louis V’^I. erected a castle 
close by. Rurmul by the Kiiglisli, rebuilt by Ijouis L\., ami again 
by Charles V., this castle did not reach its full development till 
the time of Krancis I., who may be almost regarded as the real 
foumler of the Imildiug. A new castle was erected by Henry II. ; 
but it wa.s demolished by the count of Artois, and there remains 
only the so-called Ilcnry IV. jiavilion, now used as an hotel, and 
known as the place where Thiers died, 8d September 1877. The 
old castle, on the contrary, is being cornnletely restored to the 
state in which it was under Francis I. 5ne chapel, dating from 
1240, is older than the ►Sainte Chapello at I'aris, and is worthy of 
note for its rose and other window's. The miiseimi, which will 
6cc u]iy forty rooms, contains a chronological scries of artistic, and 
industrial products from tlio earliest preliistoric times. In the 
<diurcli of St (lennnin is u mausoleum erected by Queen Victoria 
to th(5 memory of .lames II. of England, wlio found in the old 
castle (now (bunolislicd) an asylum after the Revolution of 1688, 
III one of the public sijuares is a statue of Thiers. The town is 
the sent of one of the cavalry garrisons 'whicli suiTound J’aris. 
At no great distance in the forest is tho Convent des I^oges, a 
branch of the educational establi.shmont of the Legion of Honour 
(St Denis). The! fete des Logos is one of tho most popular in the 
neiglibourhootl of Paris. Henry IL, Charles IX., and Margaret 
of Navarro were born at St Germain, as well os Louis XIV., wmo is 
said to have removed from tliis place to Voraaillcs to got aw’ay from 
tho sight of the clock -tower of St Denis, the church whore he w'as 
to be buried. 

ST HELEN A, an island in the Atlantic in lt5* 5.5' 26" 
S. lat. and 5® 42' 30" W. long, (Ladder Hill Observa- 
tory), lies 1140 miles from Africa, 1800 from America, 
700 south-east of the island of Ascension (the nearest 
land), and 4000 from Great Britain, of which it has been 
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a dependency since 1651 . The area is about 45 square 
miles, the extreme length from south-west to nort^-east 
being 10^ miles and the extreme breadth 8^. The island 
is a very ancient volcano, greatly changed by oceanic 
abrasion and atmospheric denudation. The northern rim 
of the great crater still forms the principal ridge, with the 
culminating summits of Diana’s Peak (2704 feet) and High 
Peak (2635); the southern rim has been altogether washed 
away, though its dt^bris apparently keeps the sea shallow 
(from 20 to 50 fathoms) for some 2 miles south-east of 
Bandy Bay, which hypothetically forms the centre of the 
ring. From the crater wall outwards water -cut gorges 
stretch in all directions, widening as they approach the 
sea into valleys, some of which are 1000 feet deep, and 
measure one-eighth of a mile across at bottom and three- 
eighths across the top (Melliss). Along the enclosing hill- 
sides caves have been formed by the washing out of the 
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softer rocks. High Hill (2823 feet) and High Knoll (1903) 
are lateral cones. Many dykes and masses of basaltic rock 
seem to have been injected “subsequently to tlie last vol- 
canic eruptions from the central crater.” Among the more 
remarkable instances are the Ass’s Ears and Lot’s Wife, 
picturesque pinnacles standing out on the south-east part 
of the crater ridge, and the Chimney on tho coast to the 
south of Bandy Bay. In the neighbourhood of Man and 
Horse (south-west corner of the island), throughout an 
area of about 40 acres, scarcely 50 square yards exist not 
crossed by a dyke. On the leeward side of St Helena the 
sea-face is generally formed by clitis from 600 to 1000 
feet high, and on the windward side these heights often 
increase to full 2000 feet, as at Holdfast Tom, Stone Top, 
and Old J oan Point. Limited deposits of calcareous sand- 
stones and stalagmitic limestones occur at certain points, 
as on Sugar-Loaf Hill ; they probably consist of particles 
of shells blown by the wind from some primeval beach, 
long since destroyed. 

As regards its vegetation, St Helena is divided into three zones, 
— (1) tho coast zone, extending inland for a mile to a mile and a 
half, formerly clothed with a luxuriant vegetation, hut now 
barren, soilless, liolien-coated, and rooky,” with little save prickly 
pears, wire grass, and Mcsemhryatvthemurri'^ (2) the middle zone (400- 
l 800 feet), extending about three-quarters of a mile inland, not so 
rocky, with shallower valleys and grassier slopes, — the English broom 
and gorse, brambles, willows, poplars, Scotch pines, &.C., being tho 
prevailing forms ; and (8) the central zone, about 3 miles long 
and 2 wide, the last refuge for the most part of that marvelloua 
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^ora whicli has been lor generations the admiration and sorrow of 
the botanist According to Mr W. B. Helmsle^r (who has sum- 
marized all that is known on the matter in his report on the 
botany of the Atlantic Islands),^ the certainly indigenous species 
plants are 66, the probablv indigenous 24, and tuo doubtfully 
indigenous 5 ; total 94. Of tne 38 flowering plants 20 are shrubs 
or small trees. With the exception of Scirpus nodoaus, all the 88 
.are peculiar to the island \ and the same is true of 12 of the 27 
vascjular cryptogams (a remarkable proportion). Since the flora 
began to bo studied, two species — McVuxnia tnela7ioxylo7i and 
Aealypha rubra — are known to have become extinct ; and at least 
two others have probably shared the same fate — Heliotropium 
pennifolitim and De^nazeria ohlUercUa. MeUiania rueUmoxylon, or 
“native ebony,” once abounded in parts of the island now barren ; 
but the local legislation decided that goats were of inoi-e value 
than ebony. Its beautiful congener Melkania crjfthroxiflon (“red- 
wood”) was still tolerably plentiful in 1810, but is now reduced 
to a few specimens. Voiy rare, too, has become Pelargonium 
eotyledonis, called “Old Father Live-for-ever,” from its retaining 
vitality for months without soil or water. Coinmidendron rohustum 
(“gumwood ”), a tree about 20 feet high, once the most abundant 
in the island, was represented in 1868 by about 1800 or 1400 
examples ; and Commiaendron rugosum (“sernbwood”) is confined 
to somewhat limited regions. Both those plants are characterized 
by a daisy- or aster-like blossom, which looks very strange on a 
tree. In general the affinities of the indigenous flora of St Helena 
were described by Sir Joseph Hooker as African, but Mr Beutham 
points out that the important clement of the CornjiosUm shows, at 
least in its older forms, a connexion rather with South America. 
The exotic flora introduced from all parts of the world gives tho 
island almost tho aspect of a botanic garden. Tlio oak, thoroughly 
naturalized, grows nlongside of the bamboo and banana. As con- 
trilmting largely to tho general physiognomy of the vegetation 
must be mentioned — the common English gorse ; Jiuhus piriTiatus, 
probably introduced from Africa about 1775 ; Ilypochairia rmlicaia, 
which above 1500 foot forms tho dandelion of tho country ; tho 
beautiful but aggressive Suddleia madagaacarie^isis ; Phymlis pcru~ 
vUim. ; tho common castor-oil plant ; and the pride of India. The 
j»Kepul is the principal shade tree in Jame.Htown, and in Jamestown 
valley the date-palm grows freely. Orange and lemon trees, once 
common, are now .scarce. Tho attempt (1800-71) to introduce 
cinchona cultivation failed. Potatoes are probably the staple pro- 
<lii(:tioii of tho St Helena farmer's, and as many as three crops per 
annum are sometimes obtained. 

The fauna of St Helena is only second in interest to its flora. 
Ilcsidos domestic animals the only laud mammals arc rabbits, 
rats, and mice, the rats biiing especially abundant and building 
their nests in the highest trees. Prolml)ly the only endemic land 
bird is the wire bird, JPgialitU aaiwim helenm ; tho averdevat, Java 
sparrow, cardinal, ground -dove, partridge (possibly the Indian 
chuhar), pheasant, and guinea-fowl are all common. The pea-fowl, 
at one time not uncommon in a wild state, is long since extermi- 
nated. Though fresh water abounds in the island in tlie form of 
springs, rivulets, and streams, there are no freshwater fish, beetles, 
or shells. Of sixty-five sneiiies of sea-fl.sh caught olf tho island seven- 
teen are peculiar to 8t H(*)ona ; economically tho more important 
kinds are gurnard, eel, cod, mackerel, tunny, bullscyo, cavalley, 
flonmler, liog-fish, mullet, and skulpin. Mr Wolla.stoii, in Coleoptcra 
Sanclte lleUnm, 1877, shows that out of a total list of 203 s]MJcifs 
oK beetles 129 are probably aboriginal and 128 peculiar to the island, 
— ail individuality perhaps unequalled in the world. More than 
two-thirds are weevils and a vast majority wood-borers, a fact which 
bears out the tradition of forests having once covered the island. 
The Hemiptera and tlie land -shells also show n strong residuum 
of peculiar genera and species. A South - American white aiit 
{Termes tenuis, Hagen.), introduced from a slave-ship in 1840, 
soon beiiamo a real plague at Jamestown, where a considerable 
portion of tho public library fell a prey to its voracity. The honey- 
bee, which throve for some time after its introduction, again died 
out (Comp. Wallace, Island JAfe,) 

The population of St Helena was 6444 in 1871 and 5059 (2617 
males, 2442 females) in 1881 ; it consists of Government officials, 
of old-established residents ( “ yamstalks ”) of somewhat composite 
origin, European and Asiatic, and of the descendants of Negi’oes 
landed from tho West African slave-ships subsequent to 1840. Tho 
only town — Jamestown (3000 inhabitants) — lies in a deep valley 
on the north-west coast, and there is a village in the neighhouriiig 
Euport’s Valley- Ladder Hill, the seat of the garrison, is so called 
jrom the alrno.st precipitous ladder-like wooden stair by which its 
height of 600 feet can be scaled. Longwood, where Napoleon died 
in 1821, Is a farmhouse in an elevated plain (2000 feet high), about 
31 miles inland from Jamestown. 

St Helena was discovered by the Portuguese navigator Joiio 
da Nova on the 21st of May 1501. The island received its first 
known in habitant in 1518 in the person of Fernandez Lopez, a 

* Voyage qf £l,Jd,S. ChaUenger, Botany, vol. i. 
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Portuguese of good family, who preferred being marooned to re- 
tuming.to Europe after the barbarous mutilation to which ho had 
been subjected for some misdemeanour. Cavendish (1588), Kendall 
(1691), and Lancaster (1593) were the earliest English visitors. 
The Dutch, who had for some time been in possession of tho island, 
withdrew in 1651, but on two occasions (1665 and 1673) iiiaiiagod 
to expel the forces of the English East India Coiniiany, which had 
at once seized the abandoned prize. The company, having procured 
a second charter of possession on 16th Deccmlier 1673,' remained 
the governing authority till 22d Ajiril 1834, when St Helena passed 
into the hands of tho British crown. In 1832 it had purchased 
the freedom of the slaves (614) for £28,062. As a port of call tho 
island continued to prosper till the opiuiiiig of the Suez Canal, 
which, by altering the route to tne East Indies, depriveil the people 
of their means of subsistence. The revenue has decreased from 
£18,931 in 1874 to £10,421 in 1884, the expenditin’o from £14,521 
to £10,806, tho value of imports from £53,874 to £41,816, and of 
exports from £4006 to £1436. Halley the astronomer in 1676 left 
his name to Halley’s Mount ; and Maskelyiic and M^addirigton 
visited the island in 1761. 

Bee Bcalo, (ifonnofty of Haini Helena (folio 1834; Brooke, IlUtory af 

i^int Helena^ 1808 uii<l 1824 ; Heatson, Tmets, &c., 1810; Darwin, Geological 
Ohgenfoiions on Volcanic Jalandu, 1844 ; Mellins, Saint Helena, 1875. 

ST HELEN \S, a market-town and municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough of south-west Ijancashire, England, is 
situated on a branch of the London and North-Western 
Railway, 21 miles west by south of Mancliester and 10 
east-north-east of Liverj^ool. It is the principal seat in 
Phigland for the manufacture of crown, plate, and sheet 
glass, and has extensive copper smelting and refining 
works, as well as chemical works, iron and brass foundries, 
and potteries. There are collieries in the neighbourhood. 
The town, which is entirely of inodeni origin, obtained a 
charter of incorporation in 1 8G8. A town-hall was erected 
in 1873, and there are also a public library and various 
institutes for aflbrding instruction and limiisement to tho 
working-class population. Extensive drainage works have 
been carried out under a local Act. The eoriioration are 
tho owners of the waterworks and gaswoiks. Enfranchised 
in 1885, St Helen’s returns one member to the House of 
(bmmons. The population of the borough (area, 658G 
acres) in 1871 was 45,134, and in 1881 it was 57,403. 

ST HELIER. See Jersey, vol. xiii. p. 635. 
SAINT-HILAIRK. See Oeoffroy Saint-Htlatrk. 
SATNT-HILAIRE, Auguste dk (1799-1853), French 
botanist and travelli^r, was born at Orleans on 4 th October 
1799, He began to publish memoirs on Violanicabsubjects 
at an early age. In 1816-22 and in 18.30 lie travelled in 
South America, esjuicially in south and central Brazil, and 
the results of his personal study of the rich flora of tho 
regions through which he passed appeared in several books 
and numerous articles in scientific journals. These works 
are most valuable from the copious information tliey afford 
not only about tho plants and other natural products but 
also about the native races he encountered. Those by which 
he is best known are the Plora BrasUisR Meridiunalis (3 
vols. folio, with 192 coloured plates, 1825-32), published 
in conjunction with A. de Jussieu and Cambessedo, Ilistoire 
des plantes les phis remarquahles du Ihls 'd et de Paraguay 
(1 vol. 4 to, 30 j)lates, 1824), Plantes umelles des Bresiliens 
(1 vol. 4to, 70 plates, 1827-28), also in conjunction with 
De Jussieu and Cambessede, Voyage dans le disfriet drs 
Diamants et sur le littoral du Presil (2 vols. 8vo, 1833). 
His numerous articles in journals deal largely witli the [Jaiits 
of Brazil and the general characters of its vegetation ; but 
Saint-Hilaire also aided niiich in establishing tlie natural 
system of classification on the firm basis of structural 
characters in the flowers and fruits; and that lie rec^ognized 
the importance of the study of anomalies in this view is 
shown in more than one of his writings. His Lerons de 
Botanique^ comprenant primripalement la Morphologie Vege- 
tale^ published in 1 840, is a very comprehensive and clear 
exposition of botanical morphology up to 1840 and of its 
application to systematic botany. Ho died at Orleans oa 
30th September 1853. 
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ST IVES, a seaport and borough of west Cornwall, 
England, is situated at the west entrance of the beautiful 
St Ives Bay on the Bristol Channel, 7 miles north of 
Venzance. Tlie older streets are narrow and irregular, 
but on the slopes above there are modern terraces with 
good houses. The town takes its name from St Hya or 
la, an Irish virgin who is said to have arrived in the bay 
in the 5th century. The parish church of St Andrew is 
in the Early rerj)endicular style of the Ibth century. In 
the churchyard is an ancient cross recently restored. A 
town-hall was erected in 1832. The town is the head- 
quarters of the pilchard fishery. The 2>ort has suffered 
greatly from the accumulation of sand. A stone i)ier was 
built by Smeaton in 1767 ; a breakwater was commenced 
in 1816 but abandoned; and a wooden juer, which was 
commenced in 1865, is still unfinished. Formerly the 
town was called Pendenis or Pendunes. Its charter of 
incorjwration, granted by Charles I. in 1639, was forfeited 
in 1685, but was renewed by James II. in 1686. From 
the reign of John until 1832 it sent two members to par- 
liament, and one from 1832 until 1885, when it was 
merged in the St Ives division of the county. The popu- 
lation of the inunicii)al borough (area, 1890 acres) in 1871 
was 6965, and in 1881 it was 6445. 

ST JEAN BAPTISTE, a suburb of Montreal, Canada, 
under a 8 e 2 >arate municipality. It lies north-north-east of 
Mount Royal Park and is hardly a mile from the centre 
of the city. The imjmlation in 1881 was 5874. 

ST JEAN D’ACKE. See AaiiK. 

ST JEAN D’ANGliLY, a town of France, the chef-lieu 
of an arrondissement in the department of Charon te-Inf<§- 
rieure, on the right bank of the Bouton no (a right-hand 
affluent of the Charente) and on the railway from Taille- 
bourg (12 miles south-west) to Niort (30 miles north). 
The town, which is badly i)lanned and built, contains the 
remains of a Benedictine abbey, destroyed in 1568 ; the 
existing church corresponds to but a jjart of the large old 
abbey church erected in tlie 13th century. The harbour 
admits vessels of 30 to 40 tons burden, and wine and 
brandy are exj)orted. The i^ojmlation was 6538 in 1881 
(7279 in the commune). 

St Jean owes its origin to a castle of the 7th century, which the 
diikoM of Aipiitaine used us ii lodge for hoar-hunting in the neigh- 
bouring forest of Angeri. Pipnin, son of Louis lo Deboiiii i.n , 
turned it into a inonaatory, where lie deposited the head of John 
Baptist. This relic attnicted hosts of* pilgrims ; a town grew up, 
took the iiaine 8t «Iciin d’Angeri, afterwards d’Angely, w'as fortified 
in 1131, and in li:!04 reeeived from I’hilin Augustus a comniiinal 
charter. The possession of the place w'as aisputod between French 
and Fiiglish in tlie Hundred Years’ War, and between Catholics and 
Protestants at a later date. Tiouis XIII. took it from the Protestants 
Til 1(529 and deprived it of its fortifications, iLs privileges, and its 
very name, which he wished to change into Bourg-Louis, 

ST JOHN, cajiital of St John county and the largest 
city of the jirovinee of Now Brunswick, is strikingly 
situated at the mouth of the river of the same name, in 
45® 14' 6" N. lat. and 66® 3' 30" W. long (see vol. xvii., plate 
IV.). It stands on an elevated rocky peninsula which 
projects into the harbour for a considerable distance. The 
latter, which is protected by batteries and never freezes, is 
well eqnipjied with wharves and docks, and is capable of 
accommodating shijis of tlie largest size. Its entrance is 
guarded by Partridge Island, lying 2 miles south of the 
city, and containing the quarantine hospital and light- 
house. About miles north of the lighthouse is situated 
the Beacon, and below the town east of the channel is the 
breakwater, 2250 feet long. The St John river enters the 
harbour through a rocky and sharply defined gorge, 100 
yards wide and about 400 long, having a total fall of 
about 17 feet, which is iiassable to ships for forty-five 
minutes during each ebb and flow of the tide. The river 
has alternately an inward and an outward fall twice 


every twenty-four hours, the high-water tide level imme* 
diately below the gorge being 6 to 8 feet higher than the 
average level above the gorge. The river is here spanned 
by a stanch suspension bridge 640 feet long and 100 feet 
above low-water level, and a cantilever railway bridge, 
2260 feet long, with a river span of 825 feet, was opened. 



in 1885, The city, ai^i)roachcd from the sea, presents a 
bold and picturesque apiiearance, and, next to Quebec, 
posvsesses more natural beauty than any other town in 
Canada. Tliero are three large imblic squares, and the 
streets (lighted with gas and the electric light) are regularly 
laid out. The water suiiply is derived from Little river, 5 
miles distant, and brought to the city by three separate 
mains with an aggregate capacity estimated at 10,000,000* 
gallons daily; the present daily consumption (including that 
of the city of Portland) is 5,000,000 gallons. The works, 
which are owned by the city, cost $992,326. The water 
supply of St John (West) is derived from Spruce Lake. 
St John (East) has also an admirable sewerage system. 

On the 20th of June 1877 two-fifths of St John (about 
200 acres) were destroyed by a fire, which in nine hours 
burned over $27,000,000 worth of property. The city 
was quickly rebuilt, and on a much grander scale, many 
brick and stone edifices taking the jilace of the old land- 
marks, wliich were jirinci pally composed of wood, . The 
chief buildings are — the Roman Catholic cathedral, Trinity, 
St Andrew’s, the Stone, St David’s, the Centenary, Ger 
main Street liaptist, and Leinster Street Baptist churches, 
the custom-house, post-office, city-hall, savings bank, 
Wiggins’s Oriihaii Asylum, Victoria skating-rink, lunatic 
asylum, Victoria and Madras schools, the Masonic and 
Oddfellows’ halls, the young men’s Christian association 
building, the general |)ublic, the epidemic, and the marine 
hospitals, the court-house, jail, police ollice, and mechanics’ 
institute (with a reading-room, library, and nmseujfn). 
There are tliirty-threo places of "worship (Church of England 
6, Roman Catholic 3, Presbyterian 7, Wesleyan Methodist 
5, Baptist 6, Congregationalist 1, Methodist Episcopal U 
Christian Brethren 1, Disciples of Christ 2, and Christ- 
adelphians 1); the educational institutions consist of a 
grammar-school, a Madras school, Ba 2 :)ti 8 t seminary, anA 
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several public and private Bchools and academies. St John 
has also a free public library, numerous religious, charitable, 
scientihc, and literary societies, and three daily newsjmpers. 
Carleton, on the opposite side of the river, and connected 
with the east side by ferry, is included within the corpora- 
tion limits, and is represented in the common council. The 
population in 1871 was 28,805, in 1881 it was 26,127 
(males 12,263, females 13,864), the decrease being caused 
by the great fire of 1877, when many persons left the city. 

St John is the ontrep6t of a large extent of country, rich in 
minerals, agricultural produce, and timber. It is the seat of an 
extensive business connexion, and possesses first-class means of 
roinmunicatiou both by steamships and sailing vessels and by rail- 
ways. Of late years its maritime and manufacturing interests have 
been greatly extended. The chief articles of manufacture are iron- 
castings, steam engines and locomotives, railway cars, coaches and 
carriages, machinery, edge-tools, nails and tacks, cotton and woollen 
goods, furniture, wooden ware, leather, boots and shoes, soap and 
candles, agricultural iini)lomonts, lumlKjr, sugar-boxes, paper, boats, 
sails, &c. The fisheries afford employment to about 1000 men, 
and shad, salmon, holibnt, cod, herrings, alowives, sturgeons, and 
haddock comprise the chief varieties taken. The'exports ({$4,310,576 
in 1884) consist of fish, lumber, woollen and cotton goods, manu- 
factured articles, Ac. ; the imports ($4,621,691 in 1884) are tobaccos, 
sugar and molasses, spirits and malt liquors, dried fruits, coflee, 
tea, silks, velvets, &c. The following figures represent the niovo- 
inent of the coasting trade in 1884 : — vessels arrived 1864, tonnage 
117,566, moil 7340; vessels departed 1941, tonnage 105,050, men 
C875. The number of entrances from foreign ports was 1904 (486,471 
ions), of clearances 1961 (517,415 tons). The vessels on the re- 
gistry books (31st December 1884) mimbered 677, with n tonnage 
of 251,136 ; 53 vessels were built in that year with a tonnage of 
18,989. The taxable property in 1 885 was — real estate $9,122,000, 
personal $9,153,300, imjomo $2,833,900, total $21,109,200. The 
corjioration affairs are managed by a mayor, elected by the x^coplo 
aiiuiially, and a cit 3 ' council of eighteen members. St John city 
and county return tliree members to the House of Commons of 
Canada, and six members to the House of Assembly of New 
lh’unswi(;k. Tlie climate, though healthy, is changeable, the 
pleasantest season being the autumn. The highest tcmperatui*o 
observed since 1860 was 87'’ Fahr., and the lowest -22“ Fahr., the 
mean temperature for spring, summer, autumn, and winter respect- 
ively being 36“*9, 68“, 4f>“, and 20“ 6. The number of schools is 81, 
with 4171 pupils (average daily attendaiico 2722). Besides the 
libraries belonging to the city and the- mechanics’ institute, there 
arc largo collections of books open to members of the young men’s 
Christian association and the Churc-li of England institute. Navi- 
gation on St John river opens on 15th April and closes on 26th 
November. 

De Monts visited St John in 1604, but it was not until 1635 that 
a regular settlement of the place was made, wdien Charles de l.i 
Tour founded a colony, which existed under French mle, with 
varying fortunes, until 1758, when it finally passed under British 
control. In 1764 the first Scottish settlers arrived in New Bruns- 
wick, and in 1783 the Loyalists landed at St John and established 
the city. It was called Parr Town, in honour of Governor I’arr, 
until 1785, when it was iiiCorporated witt Conway (Carleton) 
under royal charter, as the city of St John. 

ST JOHN, Charles William Geoeob (1809-1856), 
naturalist and sportsman, was the son of General the Hon. 
Frederick 8t John, second son of Frederick, second viscount 
Bolingbroke, and was born 3d December 1 809. He was 
educated at Midlmrst School, Sussex, and about 1828 
obtained a clerkship in the treasury, but, after joining 
some friends in various expeditions to the Highlands of 
Scotland, he found his duties so irksome that he resigned 
in 1834 The same year he married a lady with some 
fortune, and was thus enabled to gratify his taste for 
the life of a sportsman and naturalist. Ho ultimately 
settled in the “Laigh" of Moray, “within easy distance 
of mountain sport, in the midst of the game and wild 
animals of a low country, and with the coast indented by 
bays of the sea, and studded with freshwater lakes, the 
haunt of all the common wild fowl and many of the rarer 
sorts. In 1853 a jiaralytic seizure permanently deprived 
him of the use of his limbs, and for the benefit of his 
health he removed to the south of England. He died at 
Wooston near Southampton on 22d July 1856. 

He wrote several books on sport, which record the results of 
accurate observations on the habits and peculiarities of the birds 
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and wild animals of the Highlands. They are written in a pleasant 
and graphic style, and illustrated with engravings, many of them 
from pen-and-ink skotclies of his own, in whirii the traits and 
features of the animals are depicted, though in rough outline, yet 
with almost the vividness of life. His works are imports and 

Natural History of the Highlands (1846, 2d od. 1848, 8d ed, 1861) ; 
Tour in StUherland (1849, 2d ed., with recollections by Captain H. 

St John, 1884) ; Notes of Natural History and Spart in Morayshire^ 
with Memoir by C. Inues (1863, 2d ed. 1884). 

SAINT-JOHN, Henry. See Bolinobroke. 

ST JOHN, James Augustus (1801-1875), traveller 
and author, was born in Carmarthenshire, Wales, on 24th 
September 1801. After attending a village grammar-school 
ho received private instruction from a clergyman in the 
classics, and also acquired jirofieiency in French, Italian, 
Sjianish, Arabic, and Persian. At the age of seventeen 
he went to London, where he obtained a connexion with 
a Plymouth newspajicr, and, along with James Silk Buck- 
ingham, became editor of the Oriental Herald, In 1827, 
along with D. L. Richardson, he founded the Lomlon 
Weeldy Heview, which was subsequently purchased by 
Colburn and transformed into tlie Coti7't Journal, About 
1829 he left London for Normandy, and in 1830 published 
an account of his experiences there under the title Journal 
of a Residence in Normandy (2 vols.). After siiending 
some tiijne in Paris and Switzerland he set out for Nubia 
and Egyjit, visiting the second cataract in a small vessel. 
Ho made important discoveries in regard to volcanic 
agencies on both sides of the Nile, and found traces of 
volcanic agency in the Libyan Desert. He also explored 
the antiquities connected with the religion of ancient 
Egypt. The results of his journey were jiuVilished under 
the titles Egypt and Mohammed Aliy or Travels in the 
Valley of the Nile (2 vols., 1834), Egypt and Nubia^ 
(1844), and Isis^ an Egyptian Pilgrimage (2 vols., 1853), 
He died on 22d Beiitemlxu' 1875. 

St John w^as also the author of TAves of Cclehrated Travellers 
(1830), Anatomy of Society (1831), History^ Manners, and Customs 
of the Hindus (1831), Margaret Jtavemcrqh, or Second Love (3 vols., 
1835), The HrMenes, or Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece 
(1842), Sir Cosmo THyhy, a novel (1844), Views in Borneo (1847), 
There ami Back Again in Search of Beauty (1853), The Nemesis of 
Powwr (1 854), Philosophy at the Foot of the Cross (1854), The Preach- - 
I of Christ (1855), The King and the Veil, a novel (1866), Life 
I of Louis Napoleon (1857), History of the Four Conquests of England 
(1862), Weighed in the Balance, n novel (1861), and Life of Sir 
Walter Jialeigh (1868). He also edited, with notes, various English 
elussiers. 

Of his four sons, all of some literary distinction — Percy Boling- 
broke, Bayle, Spenser, and Horace lioseoe — the second, Bayle St 
John (1822-1869), predeceased him. He was educated |)rivately, 
and began contributing to the |)eriodicals when only thirteen. At 
the age of twenty ho wrote a series of papers for Fraser under the 
title “ De Re Vehiculari.” To the same magazine he contributed 
a series of essays on Montaigne, and, after continuing his studies 
on the same subject for some time, ho iiuhlished in 1857 Montaigm 
the Essayist, a Biography, in 4 volumes. In 1846 he passed through 
Franco and Italy on his way to Egyi)t, wdiere, during a residence 
of two years, he wrote The Libyan ])esert (1849). On his return 
he settled for some time in 1‘aris and published Two Years in a 
Levantine Family (1850) and Views in the Oasis of Siwah (1850). 
Afcer a second visit to the East he imhlished Village Life in Egyjft 
G852). From, this time he continued until twelve months of nis 
death to reside in France, and as the result of his residence there 
jmblished Purple Tints of Paris : Characters and Manners in the 
New Empire (1854), The Louvre, or Biography of a Museum (1856), 
and the Suhalpine Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies in Satfoy 
(1856). He was also the author of Travels of an Arab Merchant 
in the Soudan Maretimo, a Stanj of Adventure nnd 

Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon in the licign of Louis XIV . 

(4 vols., 1857). 

SAINT JOHN OF JERUSALEM, Knights of the 
Order of (see Knighthood), In the year 1023 certain 
merchants of Amalfi obtained permission from the caliph 
of Egypt to establish a hospital in Jerusalem for the u.se of • 
“poor and sick Latin pilgrims.” The hospice prospered for 
beyond the hopes of its founders, and grateful travellers 
spread its fame throughout Europe and sent offerings to 
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its fundi), while others voluntarily remained behind to 
assist actively in its pious purposes. With its increased 
utility organization became necessary, and in this organiza- 
tion is to be found the origin of the Order of Saint John, 
When Jerusalem was taken by Godfrey de Bouillon (see 
Ceusades), his wounded soldiers were tended by Peter 
Gerard, rector of the Amalfi hosi)ital of St John, and the 
more wealthy of the crusaders eagerly followed the example 
of their leader in endowing so useful and so practical an 
institution. Many of the Christian warriors sought per- 
mission to join the ranks of the fraternity. At the pro- 
posal of Gerard a regularly constituted religious body was 
forin(i<l ; the ]»atriarch of Jerusalem invested every approved 
candidate with a black robe bearing on the breast an eight- 
pointed white cross and received in return a vow of poverty, 
obedience, and chastity. In 1 1 1 3 Pope Paschal II. formally 
sanctioned tlie ostiiblishment of the order by a bull. Five 
years later Gerard was succeeded by Raymond du Puy, and 
under his auspices the monastic knights took a fresh oath 
to become militant defenders of the cause of the Cross. 
During the first century of its existence the fraternity thus 
acquired a religious, re])ublican, military, and aristocratic 
character. The rules introduced by Uayrnorid du Ihiy 
became the basis of all sul)sequent regulations ; the lead- 
ing members of the hospital or master’s assistants were 
formed into an all-powerful council, which divided the 
order into knights of justice, chaplains, and serving 
brethren. There was also an affiliation of religious ladies 
(cianieH) and of donaU or hononiry members. The income 
of the body corporate was derived from landed pro{>erty 
in all parts of Europe. To facilitate the collection of 
rents, coinmanderies (first allied prccoptories) were formed. 
Those gradually acquired the character of branch establish- 
ments where candidates were received and the same obser- 
vances practised as in the parent convent Raymond du 
Puy twice re|)ulsed the advancing Turks; and Hugh do 
Payens, fired l)y the successes of the Hospitallers, founded 
the sister order of the Temple. In 1160 Raymond du Puy 
died. Tlie rule of liis immediate successors was unevent- 
ful; Gilbert d'Ascali greatly weakened the influence of 
the order by joining (1168) in an ill-fated expedition to 
Egypt. Roger Desmoulins, the eighth master, was killed 
fighting against Saladin before Jerusalem, while his suc- 
cessor, Gamier do Napoli, died of the wounds iio received 
in the decisive battle of Tiberias, whicli led to the surrender 
of Jerusalem to the Moslems in 1187, The seat of the 
order was now transferred to Margat, a town which still 
remained in the i>ossesHion of the Christians, and it becomes 
diflUcult to trace the frequent changes of the mastership. 
The dangerous cninity wliich arose between tlie llo.spi tailors 
and the Templars necessitated the energetic intervention 
of the po|)e. Jn 1216 Andrew, king of Hungary, was 
received into the order. The brief occupations of Jeru- 
aalem by the enqicror Frederick II. (1228) and by Richard 
of Cornwall (1240) had little appreciable effect on the 
waning fortunes of the Hospitallers. A savage horde from 
the borders of the Caspian advanced against the Christians, 
and in the final struggle with the Chorasmians the masters 
of both orders- united before the common enemy — fell 
with nearly the whole of their followers (1244). William 
de Chatcauneuf, elected to the mastership by the few sur- 
vivors, repaired to Acre only to take part in the fruitless 
crusade of I^mis of Franco. The truce between the rival 
orders was doomed to be of short duration. In 1259 their 
armies met in a general engagement, and victory rested 
with the Hospitallers, A brief period of success in 1281 
was powerless to avert the fall of Margat, and in 1289 
Acre alone remained in the hands of the Christians. John 
de Villiers, a man of singular ability, became at this criti- 
cal juncture master of the order. An overwhelming force 
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I was sent from Egypt to besiege Acre, which only fell after 

i a desperate resistance. Under cover of the arrows of their 
archers the knights sailed for Cyprus (1291). Repeated 
acts of prowess by sea still served to remind the Moslem 
corsairs of the survival of their implacable foes. De 
Villiers died three years later and was succeeded by Odon 
de Pins, who tried ineffectually to restore the purely con- 
ventual character of the order. William de Villaret 
(elected in 1300) shared the dangers of an expedition to< 
Palestine and i>repared for the conquest of Rhodes, which 
was effected in 1310 by his brother and successor. The 
revenues of the Hospitallers were now augmented from 
the confiscated estates of their old rivals the Templars. 
Fulk de Villaret was attacked at Rhodes by Osman, ruler 
of Bithynia, but with the assistance of Amadeus of Savoy 
he defeated the invaders. A serious difference which arose 
between De Villaret and his subordinate knights enabled 
Pope John XXIL to appoint his nominee John jle Villa- 
nova (1319). It was at this period that the order was. 
divided into the seven langues of France, Provence, Au- 
vergne, Italy, Germany, England, and Aragon. In 1346* 
De Gozon became grand-master. His administration and 
that of his iinmediato successors are only remarkable for 
a perpetual struggle for supremacy with the papal court. 
In 1365 Raymond Beranger captured Alexandria in con- 
cert with the king of Cyprus, but the victors contented 
themselves with burning the city. Philibert de Naillac 
had no sooner been elected grand-master than he was sum- 
moned to join the European crusade against the sultan 
Bajazet, and took part in the disastrous battle of Nicopolis. 
The Greek emi>eror uii fortunately invoked the aid of Timur^ 
who overthrew Bajazet, but followed up his success by an 
attack on Hmyrna, the defence of which had been entrusted 
to the knights. Smyrna was taken and its brave garrison 
put to the sword. In J 440 and 1 444 De Lastic clcfeated 
two expeditions sent against him from Egypt. Nine years 
later Constantinople fell at last into the hands of the 
Turks. It was evident to the knights that an attack on 
their sanctuary would follow the trium[)h of Islam, but it 
was not till 1480 that the long-dreaded descent on Rhodes 
took place. Fortunately for the order, Peter d’Aubusson 
was grand-master, and the skilfully planned attack of the 
three renegades w^as valorously repulsed. The heroic 
D’Aubusson recovered from liis w^ounds, restored the 
shattered fortifications, and survived till 1503. Nearly 
twenty years passed away before the sultan Solymaii de- 
termined to crush the knights, who had just elected L’Isle 
d’Adam as their chief. After a glorious resistance, D’Adam 
capitulated and withdrew with all the honours of war to 
Candia (Crete). Charles V., when the nows of the disaster 
reached him, exclaimed, “ Nothing in the w orJd lias been 
so well lost as Rhodes,” and five years later (1530), with 
the approval of the i>ope, ceded the island of Malta and 
the fortress of Tripoli in Africa to the homeless knights. 
Peter Dupont succeeded D’Adam in 1534, and in the 
following year took a prominent part in the emperor’s 
famous expedition against Tunis. The position in Tripoli 
was from the first precarious, and it was surrendered to 
the corsair Dragut in 1551. In 1557 John La Valette 
was chosen grand-ina.ster. The construction of fresh forti- 
fications was hastened and every precaution taken against 
a surprise. On the 18th May 1565 the Turkish fleet 
under the redoubtable Dragut appeared in sight and one 
of the most celebrated sieges in history began. It was 
finally raised on the 8th September after the death of 
Dragut and 25,000 of his followers. The city of Valetta 
afterwards rose on the scene of this desperate struggle. 
La Valette died in 1568, and no events of importance 
mark the grand-ma.sterships of De Monte (1568), De la 
CassRre (1572), and Verdala (1581). During their terms 
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ft! office the cathedral, the attberges^ the hospital, and 
many remarkable edifices were built. Another city gradu- 
ally arose on the opposite shores of the grand harbour, and 
the once barren island became almost imperceptibly the 
site of one of the strongest fortresses and most flourishing 
commercial communities in the Mediterranean. Verdala 
was succeeded by Martin Garces (1595), but it was reserved 
for Alof de Vignacourt to revive for a time the military 
reputation of the order. Vasconcellos, De Paula, and 
Lascaris were all aged men when, one after another, they 
were called to the supreme power, and their election (with 
a view to secure frequent vacancies) contributed to weaken 
the vitality of the fraternity. Lascaris lived till the age 
of ninety -seven, built the fortifications of Floriana, en- 
dowed Valetta with a public library, and resisted the grow- 
ing encroachments of the Jesuits. Martin de Hedin and 
Raphael Cottoner ruled each for three years.' Nicholas 
Cottoner was elected in 1663, and the knights of St John 
once again distinguished themselves in the siege of Candia. 
The losses which the order sustained in the repulse of the 
allies before Negropont (1689) was the indirect cause of 
the death of Caraffa, who was succeeded by Adrian de 
Vignacourt (1690), Raymond Perellos (1697), Zondodari 
1720), De Vilhena (1722), Despuig (1736), and Pinto 
1741), Emmanuel Pinto was a man of no mean ability 
and of considerable force of character. He steadily resisted 
all pajial encroachments on his authority, expelled the 
Jesuits from Malta, and declined to hold a chapter-general. 
After the brief rule of Francis Ximines, Emmanuel de 
Rohan became grand -master (1775). He assembled a 
chapter-general, erected the Anglo-Bavarian langue^ and 
sent his galleys to relieve the sufferers from the great earth- 
quake in Sicily. The order never perha|>s seemed to all 
outward appearances more prosperous than when the storm 
of the French Revolution broke suddenly upon it. In 1 792 
the Directory decreed the abolition of the order in France 
and the forfeiture of its possessions. Five years afterwards 
De Rohan died. He had taken no pains to conceal his 
sympathy for the losing cause in France and his court had 
become an asylum and home for many French refugees. 
His successor Ferdinand Hompesch was perhaps the weakest 
man ever elected to fill a rewponsiblo position in critical 
times. On the 12th April 1798 the French Government 
resolved on the forcible seizure of Malta. Warnings were 
sent to the grand-master in vain. Within two months 
from that date the island was in the hands of Bonaparte, 
and Hompesch was permitted to retire to Trieste with 
some of the most cherished relics of the order. 

Subsequent to the departure of Hompesch a number of the knights 
who had taken refuge at St Petersburg elected the em]ieror Paul 
grand-master. Notwithstanding the patent illegality of the pro- 
ceeding the proffered honour was eagerly accepted and duly an- 
nounced to all the courts of Europe (October 1798). Hompesch w'as 
induced to resign in the following year. On the death of Paul an 
arrangement was arrived at which vested the actual nomination in 
the pofHX From 1806 to 1879 only lieutenants of the order w'cre 
appoinUul, who resided first at Catania, then at Ferrara, and fiimlly 
at Rome. In 1879 Leo XIII. made Giovanni Battista Ceschi grand- 
master, and ho actually rules over portions of the Italian and German 
tangiiea and some other scattered groups of the ancient fraternity. 

I'wo other associations also trace their origin from tlie same parent 
stock — the Brandenburg branch and tlio English langiic. The 
former can claim an unbroken existence since its establishment in 
1100. In 1853 the king of Prussia (in whom the right of noraina- 
!ion had been vested since 1812) restored the original bailiwick of 
Brandenburg and the assembled commanders elected Prince Charles 
of Prussia Hcrm who notified his election to the lieutenant 

the grand-master at Rome. The ** Johanniter ” did good service 
the Gorman campaigns of 1 866 and 1 870. As regards the English 
1 Elizabeth c. 24 annexed to the crown all the property of 
Gie order in England. After the restoration of the Bourbons the 
rrench knights met once more in chapter -general and elected a 
l^ormanent capitular commission, which was officially recognized 
»>y lH)lh Louis XVIII, and the pope. After certain negotiations, 
three French langtuH^ acting in accord with those of Aragon 


and Castile, agreed to the resuscitation of the dormant langue of 
England (1827-1831), and Sir Robert Peat was appointed lord prior, 
taking the customary oath de fideli administratione in the Court 
of King’s Bench. During the past half century tlie good work done 
by the modem knights — now (1886) once more located in St Jolnra 
Gate, Clerkenwell — can honourably compare with the memorable 
deeds of their predecessors. The establishment of the liospice at 
Jerusalem is due to the energy and zeal of Sir Edmund Lechmere^ 
who has been mainly instrumental in collecting at St John’s Gate 
the unrivalled historical literature of which the order can boast. 

There are few subjects of study which pret,eiit so rich aud so varied inat-erials 
as the annals of the knights of St John. The archives still prcsei‘vo«i in Malta 
are almost unique in their value and completeness, and each :4i‘and-inast«r 
patronized and encouraged the industrious historiographers who sought to 
per|)etuate the fame of the order to which they belonged. The work of Giacomo 
Bosio is an elaborate and generally trustworthy reconi of events from the time 
of Gerard down to the year 1671. Bartolomeo del Pozzo treats with equal care 
the period between 1671 and 10S6. Editions of these v<»lnines were published 
in Home, Naples, Verona, and Venice. The Abb4 Vertot concludes his elaborate 
history with the year 172(1. Ills lsM>k euloywl a considerable jwpularity, was 
published in English with the original plates in 1728, but can hardly chtiin the 
oontidenco to whitdi Bosio and Del Pozzo an* both entitled. From the Ifith 
century down to the appearance of the famous Codice t>f De Rohan (17H2) we 
have a series of publlc^atious on the sultjecl of the statutes of the ordtT. A 
fresh compilation seems generally to have followed each assembly of the eliupter- 
general. Ihdore the time of Do Rohan the best-kiiowii editimi was that of 
Borgofantc 0(^76), but Bosio produced a translation from the Latin in 168U when 
residing at Rome as agent of the grand-master, and another was printed at the 
press of the order in Malta in 1718. The Mtmorie dr' Gran Maesiri by Bodoni 
(Parma, 1780) may also be consulted wdth advantage. F(»r information con- 
cerning the archeology of the order and the antiquities of Malta itself referencre 
should Ih» made to Alxda and Ciantar’s Afalta Ulusfratn, dedicated to Em. 
Pinto in 1772 ; t<J Raphael Caruana's Collezione di monvvienti e lapkll sejwicrali 
di mUiti Gero^imitani nclle chiem di San Giovanni (Malta, 1 K,‘i8 40) ; to De Bois- 
gelin's Malta (3 vols.) : and to l£» Monurmna des Grands MaitreSj by Villenenve- 
Bargomont (Paris, 182t»). The last-named writer lias, however, drawn largely 
on his own Imagination for the earlier part of the information lie professes to 
Ive. In English the most noteworthy treatises concerning the knights are 
ohn Taaffe's 7/is/or.v of the Order of Malta (London, 1862, 4 vols.) and General 
Porter’s History of the Knights of Malta of the Order of St Joh n of Jerusalem 
(London, 1883). The Rev. W. R. Bedforfl has recently nnhlished a valuable 
account of the great liosidtal at Valetta. A useful guide f:o the contents of 
the Malta Record Office is to be found in M. Delaville Le Koiilx’s Archives 
de VOrdre de St Jean de Jerusalem (Paris, 1883). (A. M. B.) 

ST JOHN’S, the capital of Newfoundland, is situated 
on the eastern shore of the island, GO miles north of Cape 
Race, in 47“ 33' 33" N. lat. and 52“ 45' 10" W. long, (see 
vol. xvii., plate V.). It is 10“ 52' east of Halifax, and 
stands on what is nearly the most eastern point of America, 
— Cape Spear, 5 miles south of St. John’s, alone projecting 
a little farther towards the Old World. It is 1000 miles 
nearer than New York to England, and but 1640 from the 
coast of Ireland. The approach to the harbour of St J ohn’s , 
presents one of the most ])icturesque views along the coast 
of America. In a lofty iron-bound coast a narrow open- 
ing occurs in the rocky ’wall, guarded on one side by 
Signal Hill (520^ feet) and on the other by South Side 
Hill (620 feet), with Fort Amherst lighthouse on a rocky 
promontory at its base. The entran(!e of tlie Narrows is 
about 1400 feet in width, and at the narrowest point, 
between Pancake and Chain Rotiks, the channel is not 
more than 600 feet wide. The Narrows are half a mile in 
length, and at their termination the harbour trends suddenly 
to the west, thus completely shutting out the swell from 
the ocean. Vessels of the largest tonnage can enter at all 
periods of the tide. The harbour is a mile in length and 
nearly half a mile in width. At its head is a dry dock, 
recently coiiqileted at a cost of $550,000 ; it is 600 feet 
in length, 83 in breadth, and 26 in depth, capable of 
admitting the largest steamers afloat. The city is built 
on sloping ground on the northern side of the harbour, 
on the southern side of which the hills rise so abruptly 
from the water that there is only room for a range of 
warehouses and oil -factories. Three princij)al streets, 

winding and irregular, follow the sinuosities of the harbour 
and of one another the whole length of the city, and these 
are intersected by a number of cross-streets. Water Street, 
the principal business locality, jiresents a very substantial, 
though not handsome, appearance, the houses being of 
stone or brick. Shops, stores, and counting-houses occu])y 
the ground floor, while many of the merchants and shop- 
keepers live in the upper stories. Fish-stores, warehouses, 
and wharves project from behind on the side next the 
harbour. The city, three-fourths of which are still of 
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wood, is rapidly extending in several directions, and in 
recent years many dwelling-houses of an improved descrip- 
tion have been erected. There is an abundant supply of 
excellent water, brought in pipes from a lake 6 miles off. 
Epidemics are rartj, and the city is very healthy. Of the 
public buildings the most important areGovernment House, 
a substantial and spacious building erected in 1828 by the 
Imx)erial Government; the colonial building (1847), con- 
taining the chambers of the legislature and Government 
offices; the athenjcum (1877), containing a public hall, 
library, reading-room, savings bank, museum, <kc. The 
foundation of a new post-oflice was laid in the same year. 
'Fhe churciies are — the Church of England and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, Bt Thomas’s and St Mary’s (Church 
of England), 8t Patrick’s, tliree Methodist churches, St 
Amlrew’s Presbyterian church, and the Congregational 
cliurch. The manufacture of seal and cod oils has long 
been carried on upon an extensive scale. Of late years 
other manufactures have been introduced, and have made 
considerable progress. There arc three iron-foundries, 
two large machine- shoi)S, two boot and shoe factories, 
a nail factory, three furniture -factories, two tobacco- 
factories, soap-works, two tanneries, and a large and 
well-ecpd[)ped fa(!tory for the manufacture of cables, ropes, 
twines, nets, seines, <fec. The export trade in fish of 
various kinds, fish oils, seal oil, and seal skins is very 
large ; the greater part of all the imports into Newfound- 
land also arrives at Bt John’s. The city is not yet (1886) 
incorjjorated, tlie Colonial Board of Works having charge 
of all civil affairs. Tlie poi)ulati()n, which in 1780 was 
1605, had in 1801 increased to 3420, in 1812 to 7075, 
in 1835 to 15,000, and in 1874 to 23,890, and in 1884 
it was 28,610 (Roman Catholics, 17,693; Episcopalians, 
5741; Methodists, 3715; Presbyterians, 973; Congrega- 
tionalists, 465 ; other denominations, 23). Tlie census 
last mentioned also shows the jiojnilation of the whole 
island and Labrador to be 197,589, being an increase of 
36,209 since 1874, or at the rate of about 22 ]H r cent. 

^ in ten years. 'J’ho population of the Atlantic coast of 
Labrador, which is under the jurisdiction of Newfound- 
land, was 4211, — 1347 being Eskimo. 

ST JOllNBBURY, a toWnship of the ITuited BtMes, 
capital of Caledonia county, Vermont, on the Passiinipsic 
river (a tributary of tlie river Connecticut), aliout 50 
miles south of the Canadian frontier, and on the railway 
between Boston (205 miles) and Montreal. Bt Johnsbury 
is the seat of perhaps the largest scale-fac^tory in tlie world, 
which employs about 1000 hands and work.s up GOOO tons 
of iron ]»er annum. The township contains an atln'ineum, 
public library (12,000 vols.), and art gallery. Th(*, jiopu- 
lation has increased from 2758 in 1850 to 4665 in 1870 
and 5800 in 1880. The three villages are distinguished 
as St Johnsbury (3360 in 1880), St Johnsbury Centre, 
and St Johnsbury East. Founded in 1786, the township 
received its name in honour of St John de Crevccieur, 
French consul at New York, and a benefactor of Yermont. 

ST JOSEPH, a city of the United States, cajiital of 
Buchanan county, Missouri, on the right bank of the 
Missouri, 260 miles west by north of St Louis. It is an 
important railway junction, possessing since 1873 a 
great road and railway bridge over the river constructed 
of iron; in the extent of its wholesale busine.s.s it ranks 
as the third city in the State; and among its manufac- 
turing establishments are flour-mills, starch-works, boot and 
shoe factories, pork-packing establishments, waggon -fac- 
tories, a distillery, &c. Besides a city-hall and market-house, 
it contains a court-house (1875), an opera-house, a State 
lunatic asylum (1874), an agricultural and mechanical ex- 
])Osition association, a Roman Catholic cathedral, and five 
pubiic libraries. The ])opulation was 8932 in 1860, 19,565 I 


(1512 coloured) in 1870, and 32,431 (3227 coloured) in 
1880. 

Founded in 1843 by Joseph Kobidoux, a French Roman Catholio^ 
who bad settled in the district somo years previously as a trader. 
St Joseph in 1846 was made the county seat, and before 1857« 
when St received its first cit}' charter, became well known as the 
great jioiiit of departure for emigrants bound for California and 
tlie West. During the Civil War, when it was fortified by the 
Federals, its natural development was considerably checked, but 
this revived as soon as the struggle was over. 

SAINT-JUST, Antoine (1767-1794), French revolu 
tionary leader, was born at Decize in the Nivernais on 25th 
August 1767. He was educated at Soissons, and showed 
his character at school as ringleader of a plot to set 
the school buildings on Are. Saint- Just was caught red- 
handed in the act of incendiarism, and, refusing to exhibit 
any tokens of submission, was ignominiously expelled. 
His education, however, does not appear to have been 
neglected ; and the reports and speeches of his short and 
stormy political career exhibit not a little scholarship, 
and in particular considerable acquaintance with ancient 
history. Intoxicated with republican ideas, Saint-Just 
threw himself with enthusiasm into the political troubles o! 
his time, had himself appointed an officer in the National 
Guard, and by fraud — ^lie being yet under age — admitted 
as a member of the electoral assembly of his district. 
Ambitious of fame, ho in 1789 published twenty cantos of 
licentious versos under the title of Organic and this work 
was afterwards reissued under the title of My Fmtimes ; 
or Tlie New Organt From that year onwards, however, 
the open turbulence of his youth gave place to a rigor- 
ously stoical demeanour, which, united to a policy tyran- 
nical, uncompromisingly thorough, and pitilessly severe, 
became the marked and startling characteristic of his life. 
He now entered into correspondence with Robespierre, 
who thenceforward became his hero and ideal. Robes- 
pierre invited him to Paris, felt flattered by his worship, 
saw that he suited his purpose, and in a short time the 
two became hand and glove. Thus supported, Saint- 
Just became deputy of the department of Aisne to the 
national convention, where he made his first speech — 
gloomy, fanatical, remorseless in tone — on 19th November 
1792. He had but twenty months to live; but into these 
he seemed to crowd the life of twenty years. In the 
convention, in the Jacobin Club, and among the popu- 
lace his relations with Robespierre became known, and 
he was dubbed the “St Jolin of the Messiah of the 
J’cople.” Hardly a week passed without the attention of 
France being arrested by his attitude or his utterances. 
Both were anxiously watched, as the unfailing indication 
of the trend of Robespierre’s designs. His appointment 
as a member of the committee of public safety now 
[ilaced him at the very height and centre of the political 
fever -h(3at. In the name of this committee he was 
charged with the drawing up of reports to the convention 
upon the absorbing themes of the overthrow of the party 
of the Gironde, thereafter, when even the “ Mountain ” 
seemed to have fallen in pieces, of the H6bertists, and 
finally, as the tragic sequel to the rupture between Robes- 
jiicrre and Danton, of that denunciation of the latter 
which consigned him and his followers to the guillotine. 
What were then called reports were far less statements of 
fact than appeals to the passions ; in Saint- Just’s hands 
they furnished the occasion for a display of fanatical dar- 
ing, of gloomy eloquence, and of undoubted genius ; and 
— with the shadow of Robespierre behind them — they 
served their turn. Once a flash of cruel humour lighted 
up his angry retorts, and it became memorable. Des- 
moulins, in jest and mockery, said of Saint -Just — the 
youth with the beautiful cast of countenance and the long 
fair locks — “ He carries his head like a Holy Sacrament.^ 
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St Kilda, or. as it was originally called, Hirt (Hirth, HyrthaV. 
seerns to have been in the possession of the Macleods for 400 ot 
even 500 years. In 1779 it changed hands along with Harris, and 
again in 1804 and in 1871 (to Macleod of Madeod). The feudal 
superior is Lord Dunmore, who receives one sliilling of ft?u-duty. 

From 1734 to 1742 Lady Grange was confined on St Kilda by com- 
mand of her high-handed husband (see Proceed, Soc. Antiq., x. 
and xi.). David Mallet makes the island the scene of his Amyntor 
and Theodore^ or tlie llemxii. See works on St Kilda by Iiev^ K. 
Macaulay (1764), L. MacLcan (1838), J. Sands (1876 and 1877), 
and George Seton (1878). 

ST KILDA, a watering-place in Victoria, Australia, on 
the east shore of Hobson's Bay, miles south of McL 
bourne, with which it is connected by a railway. The 
borough had an area of 1886 acres and a population of 
11,662 in 1881. The sea-beach is bordered by an esplan- 
ade ; there is a large public park ; and portions of the sea 
Lave been fenced-in to protect bathers from sharks. A 
town-hall, an assembly hall, a library, and the large Episco* 
j)al church of All Saints are among the public buildings. 

ST KITTS. See St Chkistopiier. 

SAINT-LAMBERT, Jp:an Euajn(,:ois de (1716-1803), 

French poet, was born at Nancy in 1716, and died at 
Paris in 1803. During great part of his long life he held 
various cmplo 3 anents at the court of Stanislaus of l\)land, 
when that prince was established in Lorraine. He also 
served in the French army, and then betook himself to 
literature, producing among other things a volume of de- 
scriptive verse, Le» Sauom (wildly overpraised at the time, 
and now never read), many articles for the Encydopedie^ 
and some miscellaneous works in verso and prose. Saint- 
Lainbert's chief fame, however, comes from the strange 
fate w’hich made him the successful rival in love of the 
two most famous men of letters in France, not to say in 
Europe, during the 1 8th century. The infatuation of the 
marquise du CMtblet for him and its fatal termination are 
known to all readers of the life of Voltaire. Ilis subse- 
quent courtship of Madame d’lloudetot, Rousseau's Sophie, 
though hardly less disastrous to his rival, was less dis- 
astrous to the lady, and continued for the whole lives of 
himself and his mistress. They survived till the present 
century as a kind of irregular Baucis and Philemon, illus- 
trating the manners of the vanished rdjime^ whicli had 
been not unjustly celebrated, and vindicating its constancy 
from a very general opinion. 

ST LAWRENCE. The river St LawTence^ in North Plate 
America, taken in connexion with the great lakes, offers to 
trading vessels the most magnificent system of inland 
navigation in the world. Its total length from the source Length, 
of the St Louis river, w'hich discharges into Fond du Lac 
at the head of Lake Superior, to Cape Gasp6 is 2100 miles. 

The river St Louis springs from the same spacious plateau 
in Minnesota that gives birth to the Mississippi and the 
Red River of the North. The intermediate distances be- 
tween the source of the St Lawrence and its mouths are 
shown in Table I. According to the most recent surveys 
the approximate area of the basin of the St Lawrence is 
510,000 square miles, of which 322,560 belong to Canada 
and 187,440 to the United States. 

■ Lake Superior, the most westerly of the lakes, is the Lake 
largest body of fresh water in the world. In addition to Superior 
the river Nipigon, which may bo regarded as the chief 
source of the upper St Lawrence, and the Pigeon river, 
which forms the boundary between Manitoba and Minnesota, 
it receives its waters from 200 rivers, draining an aggregate 
of 85,000 square miles, ^ including its own area of 32,000. 
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«And I,” savagely replied SaintJust, “will make him 
carry his like a Baiiit-Denis.” The threat was not vain : 
Desmoulins accompanied Dantoff to the scaffold. The 
same ferocious inflexibility animated Saint- Just with refer- 
ence to the external policy of France. He proposed that 
the national convention should itself, through its com- 
mittees, direct all military movements. This was agreed 
to, and Saint-Just was despatched to Strosburg, in com- 
pany with Lebas, to superintend operations. It was sus- 
pected that the enemy without was being aided by treason 
within. Saint-Just's remedy was direct and terrible : he 
followed his experience in Paris, “ organized the Terror," 
and soon the heads of all suspects were falling under the 
guillotine. The conspiracy was defeated, and the armies of 
the Rhine and the Moselle having been inspirited by suc- 
cess — Saint-Just him.self taking a fearless part in the actual 
fighting — and having effected a junction, the frontier was 
delivered. Later, with the army of the North, he wrought 
similar magical changes in the aspect of afiairs. Before 
the generals he placed the terrible dilemma of victory over 
the enemies of France or trial by the dreaded revolution- 
ary tribunal ; and before the eyes of the army itself he 
organized a force which was specially charged with the 
slaughter of those who should seek refuge from the enemy 
by flight. Success again crowned his terrible efforts, and 
Belgium was gained for France. Meanwhile affairs in 
l^aris looked gloomier than ever, and Robespierre recalled 
Saint- Just to the capital. As the storm was gathering 
Saint-Just gave it direction by mooting the dictatorship 
of his master as the only remedy for the convulsions of 
society. At last, at the famous sitting of the 9th Ther- 
niidor, he ventured to present as the report of the com- 
mittees of general security and public safety a document 
expressing his own views, a sight of which, however, had 
been refused to the other members of committee on the 
previous evening. Then the storm broke. He was vehe- 
mently interrupted, and the sitting ended with an order for 
Robespierre’s arrest (see Robespiekre). On the follow- 
ing day, 28th July 1 794, twenty-two men, nearly all young, 
wore guillotined. Robespierre was one, aged thirty-six ; 
Saint- Just another, aged twenty-six. 

In 1800 there was published at Strasburg a work from the pen 
of Saint-Just entitled Fragments on Republican Institutions. It is a 
orude mixture of his opinions on social and politi(;al topics. 

8T KILDA, the largest islet of a small group of the 
Outer Hebrides, Scotland, 40 miles west of North Uist, in 
57“ 48' 35" N. lat. and S'* 35' 30" W. long. It measures 
3 miles from east to west and 2 from north to south, and 
has an area of 3000 to 4000 acres. Exce|)t at the landing- 
place on the south-east, the. cliffs rise sheer out of deep 
water, and on the north-east side the highest eminence 
in the island, Conagher or Conna-Ghair, forms a gigantic 
precipice, 1220 feet high from sea to summit. According 
to Professor Judd, St Kilda is probably the core of a 
Tertiary volcano ; but, besides volcanic rocks, it is said to 
contain hills of sandstone in which the stratification is 
very distinct.^ While the general relief is peculiarly bold 
aud picturesque, a certain softness of scenery is produced 
by the richness of the verdure. The inhabitants are an 
industrious Gaelic-speaking community (110 in 1851, and 
77 in 1881). They cultivate about 40 acres of land 
(potatoes, oats, barley), keep about 1000 sheep and 50 
West Highland cows, and catch puffins and other sea-fowl. 
Coarse tweeds and blanketing are manufactured for home 
^se. The houses are collected in a little village at the 
head of the East Bay, which contains a Free church, a 
manse, and the factor’s house. The island is practically 
inaccessible for eight months of the year. 

^ No trained geologist seems to have visited the island subsequent 
to MaccuUoch. 


* The iiaiiio given by Jacques Cartier, who asceiideJ tlie river in 
1535 as far as Montreal. 

® The magnitudes and altitudes of the great lakes are derived from 
the Report of the Canadian Canal Commission, February 1871 ; the 
engineering data relating to canals have been niainly obtained from 
other annual reports published by the Canadian Government and fVom 
the annual reports of the chief of engineers, United States array. 
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Table I . — DiaUmcea of Sections of St Lcmretw, 


Ijoeal 

Nfttue. 


Saulti) 8 t 
Mary 

St Mary 
river 


Niagara 

rivei* 


|Bt Law- 
rence 


From 


Source of 8t 
Louifi river 
Fuud (iu Lac 

Pninte mix 
Piim 

Ht .Iortc;|ib'H 1. 
Sarniu 

ArnevlierHt- 

burg 

Port Col bomel 

PorfcDalliouaie 

KingHtoii 

PreHCott .... 

Montreal . . . 

'Dirce Rivera 

Qiieltcc 

Capo Clint; . . 

Cajie Gaapi^ . . 


To 

Sections of Navi- 
gation. 

Fond du lAc 

St Louis river ...... 

Pojntfl aijx 
Fins 

IjRke Superior 

BtJoMOph'ii 1. 

St Mary's river 

Sarnia 

TiSke Huron 

AtiK^rhenit- 

St (.'laire and Detroit 

burg 

river 

Port Colborne 

1 

I^iUo Erie 

Port Dalhnuaio 

Welland Canal 

Klng.ston .... 

liako Ontario 

l*reKcott .... 

Hoad of eaiittl section 

Montreal .... 

Ht Lawrence Ouual 
section 

Three Rivers 

Head of ocean navi- 
gation to head (»f 
tidal Mow 

Quebec 

Head of tidal flow to 
QiicIhic 

Capo Chat . . 


CaiKs Gaspd . . 

Mouth of river fit 
liawrence 

Bello Isle 1 .. 

Mouth of the Gulf of 
St l.ttwreiico 


Statute 

Miles. 

Inter- 

mediate^ 

Total from 
Source of 
fit Louis. 

162 

152 

390 

342 

53 

597 

270 

867 

70 

943 

232 

1175 

27 

1202 

170 

1.372 

59 

14,31 

119 

1550 

80 

1030 

74 

1710 

200 

1970 

J24 

21(K) 

43(; 

2330 


Its length is 390 miles, its greatest breadth 1 60, and its 
mean breadth 80. Its mean depth is 900 feet and its altitude 
above tins sea-level 600 feet. Its coast is generally rook- 
bound. Numerous islands are scattered about the north 
side of the lake, many rising preciijitously to great heights 
from deej> water, — some presenting castellated walls of 
basalt and others rising in granite peaks to various eleva- 
tions up to 1300 feet aliove the lake. The Laurentian 
and Huronian rocks to the north along the shore abound in 
silver, copper, and iron ores. The I Ini ted States aide is 
generally lower and more sandy than the oj)[)osito shore, 
and is also especially rich in deposits of native copper and 
beds of red hiematite iron ores. Both these minerals are 
extensively worked. Unfoasilifcrous terraces occur abun- 
dantly on the margin of the lake ; at one j)oint no fewer 
than seven occur at intervals up to a height of 33 feet 
above the present level of the water. Lake Superior is 
subject to severe storms and the effect of the waves upon 
the sandstone of the “picture rocks” of Grand Island pre- 
sents innumerable fantastic and very remarkable forms. 
The lake never freezes, but cannot be navigated in winter 
on account of the shore ice. At the west end of tlie lake, 
at the mouth of the St Louis, is situated the city of Duluth, 
a place of considerable importance as the eastern terminus 
of the Northern Pacific llailway, and of the St Paul and 
Duluth llailway, which runs to St Paul on the Mississipju, 
155 miles south of Duluth.'** 

gt St Mary's river, 55 miles long, is tlio only outlet from 

Mary’s Lake Superior, and its course to Lake Huron is but a 
river and succession of exjmnsions into lakes and contractions into 
canal fivers. St Mary’s rapids, which in a distance of half a 
mile absorb 18 feet out of the total fall of 22 feet between 
the two lakes, are avoided by a ship canal, constructed 
In 1855. 

As originally built, the canal was 1 mile long, had a width of 100 
feet at the \vat<?r line and a depth of feet. The lock.M wore two 
in number, conibined, each S50 feet in length, 70 in width, with 
a lift of 9 feet. At the time the canal was made these dimensions 
were sufficient to pass any vessel on the lakes fully laden, but by 
1870 it became necessary to provide for more rapid lockage and 
for the jiassago of larger vessels. Accordingly the old canal was 


^ Tlie distance from Belle Isle to Liverpool is 2234 statute or 1942 
geographical miles. 

* Lake Nipigon is situated 50 miles to the north of Lake Siipeiior, 
Into which it drains by the river Nipigon ; it is still very little known 
except fh)m the report of Professor Bell of the Geological Survey, It 


widened and deepened, and a new lock coiuitracted, 515 feet loii| 
imd 80 wide, — the width of the gates being 60 feet, the lift of the 
lock 18, and the depth of water on the mitre sills 17. There h 
now everywhere a navigable depth of 16 feet from Lake Superiot 
through St Mary's Falls Canal and St Mary’s river to Lake Huroti. 

In 1888 the registered tonnage passing the canal was 2,042,266 
tons, — the annual increase of tonnage during the previons fif^n 
years having averaged 107,818 tons. The United States Govern- 
ment engineers have already presented a project for still Airther 
improvements, namely, to replace the old locks by one only with 
a length of 700 feet and a width of 70, and with a depth of 21 feet 
on the sill. 

Lake Huron is 270 miles long and 105 broad and has Lake 
an area of 23,000 square miles (the area of its basin, Huron, 
including the lake, being 74,000), a mean depth variously 
stated at from 700 to 1000 feet, and an altitude above the 
sea of 574 feet. Georgian ^y on the north-east lies 
entirely within the region of Canada, whilst Thunder Bay 
and Saginaw Bay on the west and south-west are in the 
State of Michigan. The north and north-east shores of 
Lake Huron are mostly composed of sandstones and lime- 
stones, and where metamorphic rocks are found the surface 
is broken and hilly, rising to elevations of 600 feet or more 
above the lake, unlike in this respect the southern shores 
skirting the ])eninsula8 of Michigan and south-western 
Ontario, which are comparatively Hat and of great fertility. 

As in Lake Superior, regular terraces corresponding to 
former water-levels of the lake run for miles along the 
shores of I^ake Huron at heights of 1 20, 1 50, and 200 feet ; 
and deposits of fine sand and clay containing freshwater 
shells rise to a height of 40 feet or more above the present 
level of the water. At several places these deposits extend 
to a distance of 20 miles inland. The chief tributaries of 
the lake on the Canadian side are the French river from 
Lake Nipissing, the Severn from Lake Simcoe, the Muskoka, 
and the Nottawasaga, all emptying into Georgian Bay; 
and on the United States side the Thunder Bay river, the 
Au-Sable, and the Saginaw. 

Lake Michigan is entirely in the territory of the United Lake 
States, It has a maximum breadth of 84 miles and its Michi- 
length is 345 miles from the north-west corner of Indiana 
and the north part of Illinois to Mackinaw, where it com- 
municates with Lake Huron by a strait 4 miles wide at 
its narrowest part. Its depth is variously stated at from 
700 to 1800 feet. Its altitude above sea-level is 578 feet. 

Its basin is 70,040 square miles in area, of which the lake 
occupies 22,400. Five of its tributaries are from 1 35 to 
245 miles in length. The country round Lake Michigan 
is for the most part low and sandy. The rocks are lime- 
stones and sandstones of the Sub -carboniferous groups, 
lying in horizontal strata and never rising into bold cliffs. 

Along the south shore are Post-tertiary beds of clay and 
sand lying a few feet above the level of the lake, the waters 
of which probably at one time found their way by the 
valleys of the Illinois and the Mi88is8ii)pi into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Chicago (population, 503,185 in 1880) is situated at the south- 
west angle of the lake. In the receipt and ahi})mcnt of grain and 
pork it is tlie largcjst market in the world. In 1883 12,015 vessels 
with a tonnage of 3,980,837 tons cleared from the harbour. Com- 
paring the decades of 1864-73 and 1874-83 the total export in 
quarters of wheat and corn from Cliicago was as follows 


Lake. Rail. Total. 


, 1804-73 4.3,884,100 

^ 1874-83 00,205, 173 


6,328,337 50,212,5.3.3 

27,342,140 03,007,315 


110,140,371 


83,070,477 143,819,818 


In 1883 the export of grain by the lakes amounted to 6,850,722 
quarters (of whi(jli 68*1 per cent, were shipped direct to Butlalo and 
only 6*8 i>er cent, to Kingston and Montreal) as against 3,146,000 
sent by rail. The first appropriation for the harbour of Chicago, 


is 313 feet above the level of Lake Superior, and in some parts is up- 
wards of 500 feet in depth. Tlie lake Is thickly studded with islands ; 
its shores are undulating and sometimes hilly ; and owing to its numer- 
ous indentations its coast-line m»*aHiires 580 miles. 
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toade in 1883, was expended in cuttinff a straiglit outlet from the 
Chicago nv»r into the lake. The avofiable depth was only 2 feet, 
but since then the harbour accommodation has been extended, by 
means of piers, dredging, and a breakwater, to accommodate vessels 
of 14 feet draught. 

The harbour works at Chicago, as well as at other lake and river 
ports, are coustructeil simply of cribs or boxes, composed of logs 12 
by 12 inches, hllod with stone, and joined to each other, after they 
have finally settled down, by a continuous timber superstructure 
raised a few feet above the level of the water. On this plan break- 
waters, piers at the mouths of rivers, and wharves have been built 
within the last sixty years at the most important points along the 
shores of the St Lawrence lakes, as w^ell as at most of the river 
harbours communicating with the Atlantic ; and experience has 

I )roved that no cheaper and better system could have been devised 
or such localities. 

St Clair The St Lawrence leaves Lake Huron by the St Clair 
river and river at Sarnia, and after a course of 33 miles enters 
lake. Lake St Clair, 25 miles long, and terminating at the 
head of the Detroit river, near the city of Detroit in 
Michigan. Eighteen miles farther on the St Lawrence, 
with a descent of 1 1 feet, enters Lake Erie. The naviga- 
tion through the St Clair river is easy throughout, but in 
Lake St Clair there are extensive sandbanks covered with 
a depth of water varying from 6 to 10 feet. Previous to 
1858 much inconvenience was ox 2 )erienced in navigating 
the lake owing to its insufficient depth ; but at the end 
of that year the Governments of the United States and 
Canada dredged a canal through the bed of the lake, 
which is of soft material, to a minimum depth of 12 feet, 
with a width of 300 feet. This channel has since been 
deejjened to 16 feet over a width of 200 feet, and works 
are now in j^rogress to deepen the rocky shoal called the 
“Lime-Kiln Crossing in the Detroit river to 18 feet, to 
enable vessels drawing 15 feet to pass with safety from 
lake to lake in stormy weather. 

Lake The peculiar features of Lake Erie are its shallowness 
Krie. and the clayey nature of its shores, which are generally 
low. The south shore is bordered by an elevated plateau, 
through which the rivers, which are without imjiortancc 
as regards Lake Erie, have cut deep channels. The mean 
depth of the lake is only 90 feet and its maximum depth 
204. Owing to its shallowness it is easily disturbed by the 
wind, and is therefore the most dangerous to navigate of 
all the great lakes. Its length is 250 miles and its 
greatest breadth 150. Tlie area of the basin of Lake Erie is 
39,680 square inile.s, including 10,000 .square miles, the area 
of the lake Its waters are 564 feet above the sea and 
330 above Lake Ontario. Tiio extreme difference observed 
in the level of the lake between 1819 and 1838 was 5 feet 
2 inches, but the average annual rise and fall (taken on 
a mean of twelve years) is only 1 foot li inches. The 
mean annual rainfall is 34 inches. The navigation of 
Lake Erie usually opens about the middle of Ai)ril and 
closes early in December. Besides the Erie and the 
Welland Canals, the lake has two other great canal systems 
on its south shore, — the Ohio and Erie Canal, from Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth, and the Miami and Erie Canal, from 
Toledo to Cincinnati. 

Buffalo (population, 171,. ^00 in 1883) is situated at the north- 
east angle of Lake Krie, and is therefore much exposed to the 
violence of south-west winds, in which direction the lake has a 
fetch” of 200 miles. Thus more than ordinary (iare has been 
taken to provide safe hnrbour accommodation for the large fleets of 
vessels constantly arriving at Buffalo from the upper lakes. The 
Buffalo river, which has been made navigable for more than a mile, 
IS protected at its mouth by a breakwater, 4000 feet long, built at 
about half a mile from the shore. The harbour thus formed allows 
of the entrance of vessels of 17 feet draught as against 13 in 1853. 
Not only is the port situated at the head of the Erie Canal and 
within an hour’s sail of the Welland Canal, but it is the western 
terminus of the New York Central, Erie, and several other railways. 
The possession of these exceptional advantages has constituted 
Buffalo the great commercial centre of the inland seas of North 
America. For the six years ending 1883 the yearly averajro ship- 
ments of wheat and corn received by lake at Buffalo, by the Erie 


Canal, and by rail from clevntors was 5,655,000 quarters by canal 
and 2,820,000 by rail, or 70*20 and 29*e0 per cent, respectively. 
Tliere are 38 elevators in the city, comprising storage, transfer, 
and floating elevators, with a combined storage capacity of 1,125,000 
miarters and a daily transfer capacity of 333,000 quarters. During 
the ten years ending 1883 the annual average number of lake 
vessels arriving and departing from Buffalo Creek numbered 7438, 
the aggregate tonnage was 4,165,098 tons, and the average .uze of 
craft 560 tons. 

In 1883 the enrolled tonnage of the United States 
vessels for the northern lakes, and the enrolled registered 
tonnage of steam and sailing vessels in the province of 
Ontario, including tugs and barges on the Ottawa rivei 
and barges at Kingston, were as follows (Table II.) 



United SUitcs. 

Canada. | 

No. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

Bailing vessels 

1873 

310,454 

462 

44,000 

Stoam vessels 

1140 

304,649 

852 

64,000 


2.522 

615,103 

804 

108,000 


Freight propellers arc now rapidly doing away with 
sailing vessels, or causing them to be converted into barges 
or consorts. The rapid increase in their tonnage capacity 
has been remarkable. In 1841 there was only 1 freight 
propeller with a tonnage of 128 tons ; in 18.50 there were 
50 with an average of 215 tons, in 1860 there were 197 
w’ith an average of 340 tons, and in 1880 there were 202 
with an average of 689 tons. 

The Erie Canal connects Lake Erie with tlic Hudson river at Erie 
Troy and Albany and with I-akc Ontario at Oswego. ’J'ho move- Canal, 
men t of freight of all kinds by the canal was 3,602,535 tons in 
1873, and 3,587,102 in 1883, and the average annual movement 
from 18/4 to 1883 was 3,447,404 tons. This canal was constructed 
in 1826 by the State of New York, for the passage of vessels of 60 
tons ; hut by the year 1862 it was suflicicntly enlarged to allow of 
the passage of vessels of 240 tons. The «limensions and capacity 
of the C4inal and its two principal feeders are given in Table III. : — 



Length 
n Miles. 

Size oi Canal. 

No. & Hize of Locks. 

. 









Locality. 
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53 
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Feet. 

Feet. 
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Feet. 

Feet. 

Keet. 

Buffalo to Albany 

sr.i 

70 

56 

7 

72 

110 

18 

! 655 

Oswego to SyriKMise . . 

38 

70 

56 

7 

18 

no 

18 

j 155 

Lake Chanil)lain to Al- 
bany 

60 

60 

35 

5 

20 

100 

i 

18 

1 180 
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455 
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Albany to New York 

145 








by the Hudson rivor 










The cost of (tonstruction, maintenance, and management of the 4.'i5 
miles of canal nn to 30th Sej)tember 1873 amounted to £17,460,000. 

A project has for some time been under serious consideration for 
the eii].argonient of one tier of the present locks and the deepening 
of the canal .so that between Buffalo and Albany there would no- 
wiiere be a less depth than 8 feet. The estimated cost of this work 
is about £1,600,000. 

The Welland Canal flanks the Niagara river and is 27 miles in Wellam 
length from Port Colborne on Lake Eric to I’ort Dalhousie on J^ako Canal. 
Ontario. It was opened in 1833 for the navigation of small vessels 
and was first enlarged in 1844. Vessels, how'cvcr, continued to 
increase in size until in 1860 tliere were 341 witli an aggregatt 
tonnage of 143,918 tons wliicli were unable to pass through the 
enlarged canal. In 1870 tlio number that could not pass had 
increased to 384, witli an aggregate tonnage of 194,685 tons; in 
1880 to 460, with an aggregate tonnage of 287,342 tons ; and in 
1883 (notwithstanding the completion of the setiond enlargoment 
in 1882) to 657, with an aggregate tonnage of 898,808 ton.s. Tin 
cost of the canal including its maintenance up to 30th Juno 1883 wa.^ 
$20,859,605. Its dimension.s are now as follows number of lift 
lochs, 25 ; dimensions, 270 by 45 feet ; total rise of lockage, 326J 
feet ; depth of water on sills, 12 feet. The movement of freight ol 
all kinds by the canal was 1,330,629 tons in 1873 and 827,196 in 
1883, and the average annual movement for the decade ending 1883 
w'as 986,441 tons. This serious falling off in traffic is partly due 
to the numerous competitors by lake and rail which have sprung up 
during the last ten years for the transportation of products to the 
east, but princijially to the deepening of the channels and harbours 
of the upper lakes, a work that has encouraged the construction of 
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a class of vessels that cannot make use of the Welland Canal even 
after its last enlargement. In onler to meet this strong competition 
the Government of the Dominion of Canada was callml upon still 
further to deepen the canal so as to allow the passage of the largest 
existing lake vessels without lightering; and in 1886 contracts 
were concluded for deefMjning it to 14 feet. 

The Niagara river flows from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
in a northerly direction. Its width between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie (the site of the international iron-trussed rail- 
way bridge ; see sketch map of Niagara river in vol. xvii. 
p, 472) is 1900 feet and its greatest depth 48. At this 
jjoint the normal current is miles an hour, — the ex- 
treme variation in the level of the river when uninflu- 
enced by the wind being only 2 feet. During south-west 
gales, however, the water occasionally rises as much as 4 
feet in a few hours, and at such times the current attains 
a maximum velocity of 12 miles an hour. Two miles 
below the bridge the river is divided into two arms by 
Grand Island, at the foot of which they reunite and spread 
over a width of 2 or 3 miles. The river then becomes 
studded with islands, until about 16 miles from Lake 
Erie, after a total fall of 20 feet, it narrows again and 
begins to descend with great velocity. This is the com- 
mencement of the rapids, which continue for about a mile 
'with a totfil descent of 52 feet. The rajnds terminate in 
the great cataract of Niagara, the fall of which on the 
American sid(3 is 164 feet and on the Canadian side 150 
feet. The falls arc divided by Goat Island, which rises 
40 foot above the water and extends to the very verge of 
the precipice, where the total width of the river, including 
tlie island, is 4750 feet. The Horse-Shoe Fall on the 
Canadian shore is 2000 foot long, and the depth of w^ater 
on the crest of the fall is about 20 feet. The American 
fall is only one -half that length, and discharges less than 
one-fourth the volume of the Horse-Shoe Fall. United, 
they discharge nearly 400,000 cubic feet per second or 
41,000,000 tons per hour. The upper layer of the escarp- 
ment down which this enormous mass of water leaps con- 
sists of hard limestone about 90 feet thick, beneath which 
lie soft shales of ctjual thickness, which are continually 
being undermined by tlie action of the spray, driven 
violently by gusts of wind against the base of the preci- 
pice. In consequence of this action and that of the frost, 
portions of the incumbent rock overhang 40 feet, and 
often, when unsupported, tumble down, so that the falls 
do not remain absolutely stationary in the same spot. 
Sir C. Lyell in 1842 (uiirie to the conclusion that the 
cataract was receding at an average rate of 1 foot annually, 
** in which case it would have required 35,000 years for 
the retreat of the falls from the escaqnnent at Queens- 
town to their present site.” From the foot of the falls to 
Queenstown, a distance of about 7 miles, the river descends 
104 feet through a gorge from 200 to 300 feet deei> and 
from 600 to 1200 feet wide. Midway in this deep defile 
the turbulent waters strike against the cliff on the Canadian 
side with great violence, and, being thus deflected from 
west to north, give rise to the dangerous eddy called the 
“Whirlpool.” The escarpments end abruptly at Queens- 
town, where the waters suddenly exj)and to a great width, 
and finally, 7 miles farther on, tranquilly flow into Lake 
Ontario. 

About one-third of a mile below the cataract a carriage- 
road suspension bridge (built in 1869 by Mr Samuel 
Keefer) spans the river with a single opening of 1190 
feet, at a height of 190 feet above the water; and 2 
miles lower down Roebling’s celebrated railway and road 
suspension bridge (completed in 1855) crosses the river at 
a height of 245 feet above the water with a single span 
of 800 feet. In November 1883 a double- track railway 
throe-span iron and steel cantilever bridge, situated about 
100 yards above Roebling's bridge, was completed for the 


New York Central and Michigan Central Railways. The 
total length of the bridge is 910 feet and that of the 
centre sjmn 470 feet. The height from the water to the 
level of the rails is 239 feet. 

Lake Ontario is the easternmost and smallest of the Lake 
great lakes of the St Lawrence system. Its basin drains Ontario. 
29,760 square miles, including the lake surface of 6700 
square miles. The length of the lake is 190 miles, its 
greatest width 52 miles, its mean depth 412 feet, and its 
elevation above the sea 234 feet. It never freezes except 
near the shore. Its chief tributaries are the Trent on the 
north shore and the Genesee and the Oswego on the south 
shore, and its chief ports, Toronto, the capital of Ontario 
32 miles north of Port Dalhousie, at the foot of the Welland 
Canal ; Oswego, at the south-east angle of the lake ; and 
Kingston, at its north-east extremity, 52 miles north of 
Oswego. 

Trent river navigation is a term applied to a series of reaches 
which do not, however, form a connected system of navigation, and 
wiiicli in their present condition are offieieiit only for loi-al use. 

The aeries is composed of a chain of lakes and rivers extending from 
Trenton, at the mouth of the Trent on the bay of Qnintc, north 
shore of Lake Ontario, to Lake Huron. The now works (which 
will have locks 134 feet by 83 feet with a depth of 5 feet on sill) 
will give connnuiiication between Lakcdield, 9^ miles from Teter- 
boro, and balsam Lake, the headwaters of the system, opening up 
a total of about 150 miles of direct and lateral navigation. 

The port of Oswego has been in direct communication with the 
Hudson river since 1822, by means of a canal of small capat’ity as 
far as Symeuse, and thence by the Erie Canal to Troy and Albany. 

It is now proposed by the United States Government to enlarge 
this route under the name of the Oneida Ship Canal, so that vessels 
arriving from the Welland Canal with cargoes of 50,000 bushels of 
wheat may he able to tranship them at Oswego into steam bnrgot 
holding 25,000 bushels, or into barges to bo towed with a c^iacity 
of 28,000 bushels. The length of the proposed route by the Oneida 
Lake and Dnrhamvillo is 200 miles, with a lockage of 609 feet ; 
and its estimated cost, including 20 ascending and 47 descending 
locks (each 170 by 28 by 8J feet), is $25,213,857. The Government 
of the Dominion of Canada has also under consideration tlie follow- 
ing projects to connect the St Lawrence with Lake Huron : — (1) 
the Ottawa and Georgian bay Canal, from Montreal, by the Ottawa 
and Lake Nipissing, to French river ; (2) tlie Toronto and Georgian 
bay Canal, by way of Lake Simcoe ; (3) the Hur> Ontario Caiial, 
from Hamilton to Like Huron, near Port Franks. 

King.ston, being the port of transhipment for Montreal Kingston 
of three-fourths of the grain that arrives from the upper to Wont- 
lakes, is a place of some commercial importance. Formerly 
lake vessels were sent from Chicago to Montreal through 
the St Lawrence canals ^yithout breaking bulk. But it 
was afterwards found cheaper to transfer grain at Kingston, 
and to send it down the St Lawrence in barges, the cost 
of such transfer being only half a cent per bushel. Kings- 
ton is also at the south terminus of the Kideau Canal, 
which connects it with the city of Ottawa, 

ThiH canal, 126 miles long, has 33 lock.s ascending 292 feet and 
14 descending 165, and admits vessels 130 by 30 feet diawiiig 4^ 
feet of water. It was constructed in 1826-32 by the britisl^ Govern- 
ment at a cost of about $1,000,000, chiefly with a view to tl»e defcnco 
of the province, hut since the opening of the St Lawrence canals 
it has become of conijiaratively little importance as a means of 
transport,-- -the distance from Montreal to Kingston being 68 miles 
longer by the Ridcau and Ottawa Canals than by the 8t Lawrence. 

Almost immediately after leaving Kingston that part of 
the St Lawrence commences which is called the Lake of 
a Thousand Islands. In reality they number 1692, and 
extend for 40 miles below Lake Ontario. At this point 
the Laurentian rocks break through the Silurian, and 
reach across the St Lawrence, in this belt of islands, to 
unite with the Laurentian Adirondack region in the State 
of New York. Near Prescott, a town on the Canadian 
side about 60 miles below Kingston, begins the chain of 
the St Lawrence canals proper, which were constructed to 
overcome a total rise of 206^ feet, — the number of locks 
being 27 and the total length of the six canals 43| miles. 

The canals are called, in the order of their descent, the “Galops,” 

“Rapid Plat,” and “Farran’s Point,” with an aggregate length of 
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12} miles (the three forming >nth their intervening 15 miles of 
river navij^tion what is c^lod the Williamsburg Canals), the 
Cornwall,’* miles long, the Beauharnois,” connecting Lakes 
St Louis and St Francis, llj miles long, and the **Lachine,” 8^ 
miles long. The locks of the first five canals, constructed in 
1845*48, are 200 feet in len^h, with a depth of from 7 to 10 feet 
on their sills at exceptionally low water, and, with the exception 
of the ** Galops” and “Cornwall,” which are 55 feet wide, their 
widtii is 45 feet. The Lachine Canal was begun in 1821 and com- 
pleted in 1824 for the navigation of vessels drawing 4.^ feet, but 
it was not until 1843-48 that it was widened and deepened to the 
dimensions of the upper canals. It has lately been still further 
enlarged, and is already provided with locks 270 by 40 feet, with 
an available depth of 14 feet. The canal was closed on Ist December 

1882 and opened on Ist May 1883, — the navigation having been 
interrupted as usual by the ice for a period of five months. The 
cost to the provincial and Dominion Government of the six canals, 
including their maintenance to 30th Juno 1883, was $14,454,508. 
The five upper canals are now being enlarged to the dimensions of 
the improved Lachine Canal. 

Near Cornwall, on the left bank, 50 miles below Pres- 
cott, the intersection of the parallel of 45*’ detennines the 
point where the St Lawrence and its lakes (Lake Michigan 
excepted), having been an international boundary from 
the head of Lake Superior, become exclusively Canadian. 
Immediately below Cornwall the river flows through Lake 
St Francis, which has a length of about 30 miles and a 
width varying from 2 to 5 miles. In the long reach of 
the river below the lake it has been calculatfjd by the 
Canadian canal commi.ssioners that the mean volume of 
water discharged is 510,000 cubic feet per second. Ten 
miles below the foot of Lake St Francis, near the head of 
the island of Montreal, the river flows into Lake St 
Louis, which receives the main body of the Ottawa river, 
a small fraction of whose waters is delivered into the St 
Lawrence at the foot of the island 35 ^niles lower down 
the stream. 

The Ottawa ri ^er, which is 600 miles long, drains 
60,000 square miles, and contributes a volume of 90,000 
cubic feet per second to the St Lawrence, of which it is 
the largest tributary. Between Lake St Louis and the 
city of Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, and perhaps 
tlie largest market for lumber in the world, the St Anne^s 
lock (23^ miles from Montreal), Carillon Canal, Chute-k- 
Blondeau Canal, and the Grenvillo Canal (63^ mile.s from 
Montreal) have been constructed, and are now enlarged 
to 200 by 45 feet, with a depth of 9 feet on their sills, 
except the Chute- k-Blondeau Canal, whoso single lock 
has still its original dimensions of 130 by 32 feet with 
only 6 feet on its sill. The total lockage between the 
Lachine Canal and Kingston by the Bideau Canal (the 
entrance to which is 119^ miles from Montreal) is 509 
feet (345 rise, 164 fall) and the number of locks is 55. 
On the upper Ottawa — the Culbute Canal and L^Islet 
rapids — there are two locks 200 feet long, 45 wide, and 6 
deep, with a lift of 18 to 20 feet. The cost of the Ottawa 
canals, including the Rideau Canal, to 30th June 1883 
was $9,126,125. 

After leaving Lake St Louis the St Lawrence dashes 
wildly down the Lachine rapids, a descent of 42 feet in 
2 miles, and 8 miles farther on, after passing beneath the 
25 spans of the Victoria Tubular Railway Bridge, which 
lias a length of 9144 feet, reaches the quays of Montreal, 
198 miles below Kingston. In the beginning of the pre- 
sent century vessels of over 300 tons burden were unable 
to reach the city, but by deepening Lake St Peter and the 
shoals in the St Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal 
the latter has been made accessible to vessels of 4000 
tons burden and drawing 25 feet of water. Work is being 
steadily continued and will not cease until a depth of 27| 
feet is attained, so as to enable the largest vessels afloat 
to reach the long stretch of new deep-water quays. In 

1883 the tonnage of the 660 sea-going vessels which visited 
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the port was 664,263 tons, of which 605,805 belonged ta 
264 steamships, so that only 9 per cent, of the freight 
arriving from sea was carried in sailing vessels. The St 
Lawrence has an average width of If miles for 46 miles 
from Montreal down to Sorel on the right bank, at which 
point it is joined by the Richelieu river, a tributary that 
drains 9000 square miles. 

The Richelieu river is made navigable from its month to Lake 
Champlain, a distance of 81 miles to the United States boundary 
by a dam and lock at St Ours, half a mile long (14 miles abovi 
Sorel), and a canal of 12 miles in length 32 miles farther ui) the 
river, known as the Chambly Canal. These give a navigable dentU 
of 7 feet, allowing vessels 114 feet long, 23 broad, and drawing 6^ 
feet of water, to pass through the canal from end to end. The cost 
of the works to 30th June 1887 was $758,249. 'J'he total bfugth 
of naviration between Montreal and New York by the RicdieHou 
Canal, Lake Champlain, the Champlain and Erie Canal, Albany, 
and the Hudson river is 456 miles. The Hitrhelieu Canal, which 
already carries a freiglit of 350,000 tons annually, is to be enlnrged, 
and a canal is to be (ronstrncted from Lake St Louis at Chaugh- 
nawaga, above Lachine, to St Johns on the Kicbelicu river, in con- 
nexion wdth the Chambly Canal, to connect the St Lawrence with 
Lake Champlain by a new channel, which it is proposed should 
have the same dimensions as the improved Welland Canal, 'rim 
cost of the proposed Chaugbnawaga Canal, which would have a 
length of 32 miles and a lockage of only 29 feet, is estimated at 
$5,500,000. 

Immediately bedow Sorel the river flows into Lake St 
Peter, 20 miles in length by 9 in widtli, through which 
prior to 1851 no vessel drawing more than 11 feet could 
pass. Since then a cutting 300 feet wide has been dredged 
to a depth of 25 feet. At Three Rivers, 86 miles below 
Montreal, the St Lawrence first meets the tide and receives 
from the north the waters from the St Maurice, which drains 
about 16,000 square miles. Nearing Quebec, the river, 
which maintains an average width of 1 1 miles from Lake 
St Peter, narrows into a width of three-quarters of a mile 
at Cape Diamond, on the left bank, 160 miles below Mont- 
real. The depth here is 128 feet and the rise of spring 
tides 18 feet. 

The lower town of Quebec, which has extensive harbour 
accommodation, is built on reclaimed land around the base 
of the cape, one of its sides being washed by the river St 
Charles, which here flows into the St Lawrence. At the 
mouth of the St Charles the Princess Louise embankment, 
4000 feet long by 300 wide, enclo.ses a tidal area ^f 20* 
acres, having 24 feet of depth at iow water. Connected 
with it is a wet dock, which is to have a j>ermaneiit depth 
of 27 feet with an area of 40 acres. On the opposite 
side, at Pointe Levis, the Lome graving-dock is nearly 
completed. Its dimensions are 500 feet in length, 100 
in width, and 25 i feet de])th of water on its sill. During 
the year ending June 1884 the dei^artures for sea of 
vessels from Quebec were 698, with an aggregate burthen 
of 686,790 tons. 

The Canadian Government have sanctioned the proposal to con- 
struct a railway bridge across the St Lawrence within a few miles 
of Quebec, at a point wboro the river iiarrows to a width of 2400 
feet at high water. The area of the waterway at high water is 
200,000 square feet and at low water 160,000. For a width of 
about 1400 feet in the centre of the chaiimd the w'ater shelves 
rapidly from either shore into deep water, until it attains a maxi- 
mum depth of nearly 200 feet. The proposed bridge, as designed 
by Messrs Bnvnlees, Light, & Claxton Fuller, wdll ronsist of three 
principal spans, entirely of steel, resting on masonry ]»icr.s founded 
on the rock. The central span w ill have a clear width of 1 442 I'eet, 
the underside of the superatrncturo being 150 feet above high water. 

Seven miles below Quebec the Bt Lawrence is 4 miles 
wide and divides into tw^o channels at the head of the 
Island of Orleans, nearly o|)j)osite which, on tlie north 
shore, are the celebrated falls of Montmorency, with a 
perpendicular descent of 240 feet and a wndth of 50 feet. 
At the foot of the island, which is 22 miles long, the river 
expands to a width of 11 miles. This width increases to 
16 miles 90 miles farther on, at the mouth of the river 
Saguenay, which drains an area of 23,716 square miles. 
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Abcot 260 miles below Quebec, between Pointe des Monts 
on the north and Cai>e Chat on the south, the St Lawrence 
has a width of 30 miles, and, as this expanse is doubled 
30 miles farther scjaward, Cape Chat has been considered 
by many geographers as the southern extremity of an 
imaginary line of demarcation between the St Lawrence 
river and the gulf of the same name. It may^ however, 
be assumed, with more propriety perhaps, taking the con- 
hguration of the gulf into special account, that Cape 
Casp6, about 400 miles below Quebec and 430 mihis from 
the Atlantic at the east end of the Straits of Belle Isle, 
is the true mouth of tlie St Lawrence river. 

,Jt has been calculated by Darby, the American hydro- 
grapher, that the mean discharge from the St Lawrence 
river and gulf, from an area rather largely estimated at 
f)65,000 square miles, must be upwards of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet per second, taking into account the mean discharge at 
Niagara, which is 389,000 cubic feet per second from a 
drainage area of 237,000 square miles, and bearing in mind 
the welbascertained fact that the tributaries of the lower 
St Lawrence, coming from mountainous woody regions 
whore snow falls from 4 to 8 feet in depth, deliver more 
water per stiuare mile than its iij>per tributaries. 

The great i)ros|)erity and growth of Canada arc owing 
no doubt to its unrivalled system of intercommunication 
by canal and river with the vast territories througli 
Avhich the St Lawrence finds its way from the far-off 
regions of the Minnesota to the seaboard. This great 
auxiliary of the railways (l)y means of wliicli trade is now 
carried on at all seasons) must therefore be ]»roininently 
taken into account in considering the transi)ort routes of 
the future, their chief use being, as far as the conveyancro 
<»f trafiic over long distances is concerned, to augment, in 
the shaj )0 of feeders, the trade of the river, as long as it 
keeps o[)en, and when it closes to continue the circulation 
of commerce by sledges until the ice breaks up and restores 
the river to its former activity. By the published statistics 
of the harbour commissioners of Montreal it ai)[)ears that 
during the ten years 1870-79 the opening of the navigation 
at Montreal varied between 30th March and 1st May, and 
the close of the navigation between 26th November and 
2d January, and that, wliil.st the first arrival from sea 
varied from 20th April to 11th May, the last departure 
to sea only varied from 2l8t November to 29th Novemlier 
during the ten years. (c. a. ji.) 

According to the chief geographer of tho United States (icologioal 
Survey, the I'ollowiiig were tho principal data for the St I.awreiieo 
lakes in 1886. Aron of basin of St Lawrence 4ri7,000 square miles, 
of which 330,000 belong to Canada and 127,000 to the United 
States. Lake t^upcrior — area 31,200 square miles, length 412 miles, 
maximum broadtlj 167 miles, nmxinuim depth 1008 feet, altitudo 
above sea-lovol 602 feet. Huron — area 21,000 square miles, 

263 miles long, 101 broad, maximum depth 702 feet, altitude 581 
feet. Lake Michigan — area 22,450 square miles, maximum brca«lth 
84 miles, length 345 miles, maximum depth 870 feet, altitude 581 
feet XaJtc St Clair — 29 miles long. Laicc KrU — area 9960 sipiure 
miles, length 250 miles, maximum breadth 60 miles, maximum 
depth 210 feet, lieight above sea-level 573 feet and above Lake 
Ojitario 326 feet. Lake Ontario — area 7240 square miles, length 
190 miles, bread tli 54 miles, maxim urn de)»th 738 feet, elevation 
247 feet. In 1885 tlie enrolled vessels on, the St Lawrence lakes 
bedongingto the United States numbered 2497 (steam 1175, sailing 
1 322) with an nggregate burthen of 648,988 tons (steam 335,859 tons, 
■sailing 813,129 tons). 

ST LEONAIIDkS i.s the uauio given to the w^estern and 
more modern part of Hastings (y.r.), a watering-place on 
the coast of Sussex, England. St Leonards i)roper, which 
formed only a small })art of the district now included 
under that name, w^as at one time a separate township. 
The population of St Leonards in 1881 was 7165. 

ST LEONARDS, Edwaud Buktenshaw Sugdisn, Lord 
(1781-1875), lord chancellor of England, was the son of a 
Jbairdresser in Duke Street, Westminster, and was bom in 
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February 1781. After practising for some years as a con- 
veyancer, he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1807| 
having already published his well-known treatise on the 
Law of Vendors and Purchasers, In 1822 he was made 
king’s counsel and chosen a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was returned at different times for various boroughs 
to the House of Commons, where he made himself pro- 
minent by his opposition to the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He was appointed solicitor-general in 1829, was named 
lord chancellor of Ireland in 1834, and again filled the 
same office from 1841 to 1846. Undy.>r Lord Derby’s first 
administration in 1852 lie became lord chancellor and was 
raised to the peerage as Lord St Leonards. In this posi- 
tion he devoted himself with energy and vigour to the 
reform of the law ; Lord Derby on his return to power in 
1858 again offered him the same office, which from con- 
siderations of health he declined. He continued, how’ever, 
to take an active interest especially in the legal matters 
that came before the House of Lords, and bestowed his 
particular attention on the reform of the law of property. 
He died at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, 29th January 1875. 

Lord St Leonards was tho author of various iin])ortaiit legal 
puldications, nuiny of which have passed through several editions, 
besides the treatise on purchasers already mentioned, they include 
roimrti^ Cases decided hy the House of Lords ^ Gilbert on Uses, New 
Itcal }*roperty Laws, and Jhmdyhook of Projmrty Lav;, 

. ST LO, a town of France, chef-lieu of the department 
of Mttiiche, on the right bank of the Yire, 195 miles w^est 
by north of Paris by the railw^ay wdiich here breaks up 
into two branches for Coutances and Vire respectively. 
The old town stands on a rocky hill (110 feet high) com- 
manding the river ; the modern town spreads out bellow. 
Notre l.lanio is a Gothic building of the 14th century, 
with portal and two towers of the 15th. In the town- 
house is tho Torigny marble, commemorating the assem- 
blies held in Gaul under the Romans and now serving as 
a pedestal for the bust of Leverrier the astronomer, who 
was born at St L6. The museum has some good pictures, 
and in the abbey of St Croix there are windows of the 
14 th century. The Champs de Mars is a fine tree-planted 
place. Horse-breeding, cloth and calico weaving, wool- 
spinning, currying and tanning, are the local industries. 
The population in 1881 was 9889 (10,121 in the commune). 

St L6, founded in the Gallo-Roman period, was originally called 
Briovira (bridge on tho Vire), and afterwards St Etienne, the present 
name being from one of its bishops (Lo, Laud us), who lived in tho 
6th century. By the time of Cliarlcmagno the town was already 
siirroundcJ with walls and contained tho abbey, which was .sacked 
by the Normans. In 1141 it fell into the hands of Geoffrey Plaiita- 
genet. But in 1 203 the castle opened its gates to riiilip Augustus, 
and, weaving being introduced, 8t LO soon became u flourishing 
industrial centre. In the middle of the 14tli century Edward IIL 
of England captured the town and according to Froissart obtained 
immense booty. It was again taken by tlie English in 1417, but 
the victory of Formigny (1450) restored it permanently to France. 
The hearty welcome it gave to the Reformation hrouglit upon St 
LO new disasters and new sieges. Tlie revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes led to the emigration of a part of the inhabitants. In 1800 
the town was made tho centre of tho department, but by Napoleon’s 
orders it was deprived of its fortifications. 

ST LOUIS, the capital of Senegambia or Senegal, 
West Africa, and known to the natives as far as Timbuktu 
as N’dar, is built on an island 10 sea-miles above tho 
mouth of the Senegal river, near the right bank, which ' 
is there a narrow strip of sand — tlie Langue de Barbaric — 
occupied by the villages of N’dar Toute and Guet N’dar. 
Two bridges on piles connect the town with the villages ; 
and the Pont Faidherbe, 2132 feet long and constructed 
in 1 863, affords communication with Bouetville, a suburb 
and the terminus of the railway, on the left bank. The 
houses of the European portion of St Louis have for tho 
most part flat roofs, balconies, and terraces. Besides the 
governor’s residence the most prominent buildings are the 
cathedral, the great mosque, the court-house, and the 
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Tariotis barracks and offices connected with the army. 
The town also contains the Senegal bank (1855), a Govern- 
ment printing-office (1855), a chamber of commerce (1869), 
a public library, and an agricultural society (1874). The 
round beehive huts of Guet N^dar are mainly inhabited 
by native fishermen. N^dar Toute consists of villas with 
gardens, and is frequented as a summer watering-place. 
There is a pleasant public garden in the town, and the 
neighbourhood is rendered attractive by alleys of date- 
palms. As there are no natural wells on the island, and 
the artesian well at the north side of the town gives only 
brackish water, 8t Louis used to be dependent on rain- 
tanks and the river (and except during the rainy season 
the water in the lower part of the river is salt) ; but in 
1879 1,600,000 francs were appropriated to the construc- 
tion of a reservoir at a height of 300 feet above the sea, 
7 ^ miles from the town. The mouth of the Senegal being 
elosed by a bar of sand with extremely shifting entrances 
for small vessels, the steamships of the great European 
lines do not come up to St Louis, and passengers, in order 
to meet them, are obliged to proceed by rail to Dakar, on 
the other side of Cape Verd. Ordinary vessels have often 
to wait outside or inside the bar for days or weeks and 
partial unloading is often necessary. It is proposed tq 
construct a pier opposite Guet N’dar. The population 
of St Louis was 15,980 in 1876 and 18,924 in 1883. 
Though founded in 1662, the town did not receive a 
municipal government till August 1872. See Senegal. 

ST LOTJIS, a city of the United States, chief city of 
the State of Missouri, is situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, 20 miles below its confluence with the 
Missouri river and 200 miles above the influx of the Ohio, 
in 38'' 38' 3"-6 N, lat. and 90^' 12' 17" W. long. It is 
distant by river about 1200 miles from New Orleans, and 
729 from St Paul at the head of navigation on the Missis- 
si[)pi, and occuines a position near the centre of the great 
basin through which the mingled flood of the Mississippi 
and Missouri and their extensive system of tributaries is 
carried to the Gulf of Mexico. The site embraces a aeries of 
undulations extending westwards with a general direction 
nearly parallel to the river, which at this point makes a 
wide curve to the east. The extreme length in a straight 
line is 17 miles, the greatest width 6 '60 miles, the length 
of river front 19*15 miles, and the area (including con- 
siderable territory at present suburban in character) 624 
square miles. The elevation of the city directrix above 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico is 428 feet, that of the 
highest point of ground in the city above the directrix is 
203 feet ; the extreme high-water mark above the directrix 
is 7 feet 7 inches, and the extreme low-water mark below 
the same is 33 feet 9f inches. The elevated site of the 
city prevents any serious interruption of business by high 
water, even in seasons of uiiusuai floods. 

The plan of the city is rectilinear, the ground being laid 
out in blocks about 300 feet square, with the general direc- 
tion of street lines north-south and east-west. The wharf 
or river front is known as the liOvee or Front Street, the 
next street west is Main Street,, and the next Second, and 
thence the streets going north-south are, with few excej>- 
tions, in numerical order (Third, Fourth, <kc.). Fifth Street 
has recently been named Broadway. The east-west streets 
bear regular names (Chestnut, Pine, Washington, Franklin, 
and the like). Market Street is regarded as the middle of 
the city, and the numbering on the intersecting streets 
commences at that line, north and south respectively. One 
hundred house numbers are allotted to each block, and 
the blocks follow in numerical order. The total length of 
paved streets in St Louis is 316 miles, of unpaved streets 
and roads 427, total 743 miles. In the central streets, 
subject to heavy traffic, the pavement is of granite blocks ; 


wood, asphalt, and limestone blocks and Telford pave- 
ments are also used. There are nearly 300 miles of mac- 



Fig. 1. — Plan of St Louis (Central Part). 


1. Four Courts. 7. Unicui I>ep(U. 

2. City riftll. «. First, rresbyierluu Chun'Ii. 

li. nuiUliiig. U. Tent pic* of the Outea of Truth. 

4. (’ustoiu House*. 10. St Peter uiul Paul Church. 

Wasliin^toii University. 11. Liiidcll Hotel. 

(5. Court Ht)use. 12. Semthern Hotel. 

adainized streets, including the roadways in the new limits. 
The length of paved alleys is about 66 miles. The city has 
an extensive sewer system (total length 223 miles), and, 
owing to the elevation of the residence and business dis- 
tricts above the river, the drainage is admirable. The 
largest .sewer, Mill Creek (20 feet wide and 15 feet high), 

runs through the middle of the city, from west to east, 

following the course of a stream that existed in earlier 
days. The water-supply is derived from the Mississippi ; the 
water is pumped into settling basins at BisselPs Point, and 
thciico into the distributing pipes, the surplus flowing to 
the storage reservoir on Compton Hill, which has a ca|)acity 
of 60,000,000 gallons. The length of water jupe is nearly 
250 miles ; the capacity of tlie low-service engines which 
jminp the water into the settling basins is 56,000,000 
gallons in twenty-four hours, and that of the liigh -service 
engines which supply the distributing system 70,000,000 
gallons. The average daily consumption in twenty-four 
hours is nearly 28,000,000 gallons. The works, which are 
owned by the city, cost over $6,000,000. Among the more 
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important public buildings are the new custom-house and 
post-ofiice, erected at a cost of over $5,000,000 ; the mer- 
chants’ exchange, which contains a grand hall 221 feet 10 
inches in length by 62 feet 10 inches iq width and 60 feet in 
height ; the court-house, where the civil courts hold their 
sessions ; the four courts and jail, in which building are the 
headquarters of the police department and the chambers 
of the criminal courts ; the cotton exchange ; the new ex- 
position and music-hall building on Olive Street, erected 
by public subscription ; and the Crow Museum of Fine 
Arts. The present city-hall is a large but hardly orna- 
mental edifice. The mercantile library, on Fifth and 
Locust Streets, contains nearly 65,000 volumes and also a 
valuable art collection. The public school library in the 
polytechnic building has about 55,000 volumes. There 
are six handsome tlieatres and various other smaller places 
of amusement. The public school system of St Louis 
includes the kindergarten (for which St Louis has become 
somewhat celebrated), the grammar-schools (including eight 
grades, of a year each), and a high school, besides the 
normal school and a school for deaf mutes. The public 
schools naturally absorb much the largest number of pupils ; 
but the parochial schools and the private schools gathered 
about the Washington university are also much fretjuented. 
The number of pu{)il8 in 1 883-84 was in the normal school 
64, high school 783, grammar-schools 52,280, total in day 
schools 53,127 ; total in day and evening schools 56,366. 
The total number of public school buildings is 104, and 
the value of property used for school purposes $3,229,148; 
all the school edifices are substantial and convenient, and 
many architecturally attractive. The receipts of the public 
school system for 1884 were $941,332, and the total ex- 
penditure $934,609, the amount paid to teachers being 
$632,873. Of parochial schools there are about 75. The 
Washington and St Louis universities are old and well- 
established institutions. There are also the Mary Institute 
and the manual training school, both connected with Wash- 
ington university, the college of the Christian Brothers, 
convent seminaries, and numerous medical colleges. In 
addition there are art schools, singing and gymnastic 
societies, and other similar organizations and establish- 
ments. There are published in St Louis four daily news- 
papers in English and four in German, and also a number 
of weekly publications. 

There are 16 Baptist churches, 8 Congregational, 
13 Episcopal, 25 German Evangelical and Lntlieran, 6 
Hebrew congregations, 1 8 Methodist Episcopal, 8 Methodist 
Episcopal Churi^h (South), 25 Presbyterian, 45 Homan 
Catholic, and 3 Unitarian. Many of the buildings are of 
imposing proj)ortions, built of stone, massive in character, 
and with lofty spires. The Homan (Catholic cathedral, built 
in 1830, is the oldest church now in use. On the higli 
ground in the cejitral- western portion of the city ( Stoddard s 
Addition) will be fouiul most of the costly churcli build- 
ings, whilst in the northern and southern portions of the 
city there are very few indeed. 

The parks and .squares of St Louis number 19, covering 
nearly 2100 acres. Tower Grove Park, in the south-western 
suburbs, containing about 26(5 acres, was presented by Mr 
Henry Shaw. The smaller parks are situated to the east 
of Grand Avenue, and the driving parks in the suburbs, 
— O’Fallon Park (158 acres) at the northern extremity 
of the city, Forest Park (1372 acres) west of the central 
portion, Tower Grove in the south-west, and Carondelet 
(180 acres) in the south. In the immediate vicinity of 
Tower Grove Park are the Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
established by Mr Henry Shaw, and containing the most 
extensive botanical collection in the United States, In 
addition to the parks, the Fair Grounds in tlie north-west 
should be mentioned, where the annual fair is held, and 
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where there is a permanent zoological department. An 
amphitheatre, capable of seating between 20,000 and 
30,000 spectators, and a race-course with a most elabo- 
rate grand stand, are among the other features. There 
are various beer-gardens in the city, largely frequented as 
pleasure-resorts. There are about 120 miles of street rail- 
ways in operation. 

The following table shows the population of St Louis 
at difierent periods : — 


1799 

925 

1866 

126,200 

1810 

1,400 

1866 

204.327 

1820 

4,928 

1870 (United States 

1830 

6,862 

census) 

810,864 

1840 

16,460 

1880 

860,618 

1850 

74,489 




The figures of the United States census are strictly con- 
fined to municipal limits, and do not include the residents 
of East St Louis and of various suburban localities, pro- 
perly a part of the city population. In 1880 the jwpula- 
tion (179,520 males, 170,998 females) was divided as 
follows: — native, 245,505; foreign-born, 105,013. Of 
the latter 36,309 came from Great Britain (28,536 Irish) 
and 54,901 from Germany. The death-rate per thousand 
in 1882 was 19*6, in 1883 it was 20*4, and in 1885 
(po{)ulation being estimated at 400,000) it was 19*7. 

Tho policie force, incliuliiig detectives and employes, numbers 
about 500 men. Tho fire brigade numbers 250 men, with 22 engine- 
houses. I'he city has three public hospitals, an asylum for the 
insane, a poorliouse, a workhouse for tljo coiifineinent and employ- 
ment of prisoners charged witli petty offences, and a house of 
refuge which is a reformatory institution for juvenile offender and 
for the education of children thrown upon tho care of the city by 
abandonment or otherwise. The numbesr of asylums, hospitals, and 
other institutions supported by private charity is very large. 

(foirrmnent and Finance , — St Louis is not included in any county 
of the State, but exists as a separate municipality. It was formerly 
oni braced in St Louis county, and was within tho jurisdiedion and 
taxing power of a city and county government. I’lie State con- 
stitution was revised in 1875 and tw() years later the seiiaration of 
tho city and the county government was eflected, tho former being 
reorfpnizcd under tho present charter. The city levies and collects- 
municij)al and State revenues within its limits, and manages its 
own alTairs, free from all outside (•outrol, except that of the legis- 
lature of the State. Tho voters of tho city have the right to amend 
the charter at intervals of two years at a general or special election, 
— provided tlie proposed amciidmeuts have been duly sanctioned 
and submitted to 
the people by the 
iiiunicinul assem- 
bly. The legisla- 
tive ]>ower of tht3 
eity is in tho 
hands of a council 
and a house of 
delegates, styltMl 
(collectively the 
luuiiicipal assem- 
bly. The council 
is composed of 
thirteen mem- 
bers, cleccted for 
four years by 
the voters of the 
eity generally, 
and the house of 
delegates con- 
sists of one mem- 
ber I’rom each of 
the twenty-eight 
wards, elected for 
two y(«irs. The 
following officers 
are elected for 
a term of four 
years ; - mayor, 
comptroller, au- 
ditor, trt*asnrer, 
registrar, coV- 
l€?ctor, recorder 
of deeds, insp(3ctor of weights and measures, sheriff, coroner, marshal, 
public administrator, president of the hoard of assessors, and pre- 
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^deut of the board of pablic impiOTements. The elective officers, 
inoludiog members of the ward of public improvements, are 
nominated by the mayor and approved bv the council, and the 
appointments are made at the beginning of the third year of the 
mayor’s term, so as to remove the distribution of municipal patron^ 
ace ftom the influences of a general , city election. The power of 
^0 mayor and council touching appointments to office and removals 
is subject to certain reciprocal checks. 

The bonded debt of St Louis at the close of the fiscal year, 13th 
April 1885, was $22,016,000. This debt is reduced each year by 
the opemtion of the sinking fund. The city has no floating debt. 
Tlie receipts for the fiscal year ending 18th Ajiril 1885, deducting 
])roceed8 of revenue bonds and special deposits, were $5,659,086, or 
with balance in treasury at opening of year $6,614,877. The total 
expenditure was $5,681,557. The city tax rate for the year 1884 
was $1 •75 on the $100. During the last few years tlie rate of in- 
terest on the bonded debt has been reduced from 6 and 7 per cent, 
to 6 per cent, and more recently to 4 per cent. Most of the out- 
statiaing bonds are held in England and Germany. All appropria- 
tions are rigidly limited to the available means, and the increase 
of the bonded debt is forbidden by law. In 1860 the taxable 
valuation was $69,846,845, in 1870 it was $147,969,660, in 1880 
$160,498,000, and in 1885 $207,910,850. 

Commerce. — Subjoined are a few of the more important facts and 
figures respecting the commerce of St Louis. In 1884 there wore 
6,440,787 tons of freight received by rail and 520,850 by river, 
making a total of 6,961,137 tons. In the same year there wore 
shipped by rail 8,611,419 tons and by river 514,910 tons (total 
4,126,329). The total receipts of grain for 1884, including wheat 
reduced to flour, were 52,776,832 bushels, as against 51,983,494 
bushels in the previous year. During 1884 the amount of flour 
manufactured was 1,960,787 barrels, and the amount that changed 
hands 4,757,079 barrels ; 302,534 bales of cotton, 19,426 hogsheads 
of tobacco, and 1 1 8,484,220 lb of sugar were received ; and 193,875,479 
lb of pork in various forms were shipped. There are thirteen tobacco 
manufactories, with a production in 1884 of 22,631,104 tb. In live 
stock, lumber, hides, wool, salt, lead, and a long list of other com- 
modities the business is large and increasing. Extensive stock- 
yards are established in the northern part of the city, and also in 
East St Louis, where they are known as the national stock -yards, 
and cover a space of over 600 acres. In 1884 there were imported — 
cattle, 460,717 ; sheep, 380,822 ; pigs, 1,474,475 ; horses and mules, 
41,870. The shipments* in the same year were — cattle, 315,438 ; 
sheep, 248,545 ; pigs, 678,874 ; horses and mules, 39,544. There 
are twelve grain elevators, with a total capacity for bulk gi'aiu of 
10,950,000 bushels and 416,000 sacks. The coal received during 
the year amounted to 52,349,600 bushels. The foreign value of 
imports for the year was $2,686,876, and the collections at the 
custom-house were $1,463,495. 

Among the more important manufactures may l>e mentioned 
those of iron and steel, glass, flour, sugar, beer, l)agging, prepared 
foods, tobacco, boots and shoes, furniture, planed and sawed lumber, 
wdre and wire-work, carriages and waggons, foundry and macliine- 
shop products, hardware, agricultural implements, &c. Meat pack- 
ing is also an important industiy. The summaiy of manufactures 
in the United States census oi 1880 shows 2924 establishments, 
having a capital of $50,832,885 ; amount paid in wages during the 
year, $17, 743, 682 ; value of materials, $75,879,867 ; value of pro- 
ducts, $114,333,375. These figures ought probably to be largely 
increased now (1886). In the wholesale gro(!ery trade St Louis is 
aliead of nearly all the inland cities of the Union. There are be- 
tween twenty and thirty wholesale houses, and it is estimated that 
the annual sales exceed $30,000,000. The Belclier sugar-refinery 
is able to turn out 1200 barrels a day. The capital employed in 
the wholesale and retail dry goods establishments is estimated at 
bistween $10,000,000 and $12,000,000, and the annual amount of 
business at $35,000,000 to $40^000,000. The brewing business of 
St Louis has liad an astonishing development, and its product is 
shipped to all parts of the world. It employs over $8,000,000 of 
capital, and pays out in wages over $2,000,000 per annum. The 
alo and beer shipments during 1884 numbered 1,884,545 packages. 
The brick-making industry has recently become important, and the 
hard red brick for building and the fire brick produced in St Louis 
aio among the best to be found in the United States. In 1884 
tliere were eighteen State banks and six national banks represent- 
ing — capital and surplus, $14,742,123 ; savings and time deposits, 
$0,102,021 ; current deposits, $29,000,691 ; circulation, $674,150 ; 
total, $58,518, 986. The clearings for 1884 amount to $785,202, 177, 
and the balances to $125,260,945, making a total of $910,468,122. 

Mailways , — St Louis is one of the most important railroad 
centres in the United States ; the nineteen lines which run trains 
mto the Union dep6t represent nearly 20,000 miles of railw-ay. 
The Union passenger depOt, contiguous to the business centre of 
the city, is connected with the bridge over the Mississippi by a 
tunnel. The buildings are of a temiiorary character, and are not 
adequate to the enormous business transacted; a new depdt of 
Imposing proportions is now in contemplation. Over 160 passen- 
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ger trains arrive and depart daily. The tunnel already referred to 
commences a few hundred yards east of the Union depOt. It has 
double tracks throughout its length, which is about 1 mile, and is 
supplied with electric lights, ventilating shafts, and the best ap- 
pliances for safety and convenience. It is leased by the Wabash, 
St Louis, and Pacific and the Missouri Pacific Railroad Companies, 
which are also the lessees of the bridge. The bridge across the 
Missiralppi river at St Louis is one of the most remarkable struc- 
tures in the world in character and magnitude. It consists of three 
arches, the two side spans being 502 feet in the clear and the 
centre span 620 feet, aiid carries a roadway for ordinary traffic 54 
feet wide and below this two lines of rail. The dimensions of the 
abutments and piers are as follows ; — 



Dimensions at 
foundation. 

Dimensions at 
top. 

Heiffht 
from foim- 
duUon to 
top of M. 

Pounds-^ 
tion lielow 
extreme 
low water. 

Ijengtb. 

TbickneHK. 

Ijcngi.h. 

Thickness 


ft 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. In. 

ft. in. ' 

■ — 

ft. in. 

East abutment 

83 

70 6 

04 ^ 

47 6 

102 9 

98 84 

East pier 

82 

(iO 0 

6.*t 0 

24 0 

197 U 

86 24 

West pier 

82 

48 0 

63 0 

24 0 

172 14 

01 2) 

West abutment 

94 

62 84 

64 34 

47 6 

112 Sj j 

IS 34 


Tlie foundations of abutments and piers rest on solid rock. The 
two piers and the east abutment were sunk by men ns of pneumatic 
caissons. The greatest de))tb below the surface at which work 
was done was 110 feet, the air-prossuro in the caisson being 49 lb. 
Each arch consists of four equal ribs ; each rib is composed of two 
circular members, 12 feet apart, which are connected by a single 
system of diagonal braces. The circular mem hers consist of steel 
tubes, which are 12 feet long and 18 inches in diameter ; each tube 
is composed of 6 steel staves, varying in thickness between lyV and 
2^ inches. These staves are lield together hy a steel envelope, 
a quarter of an inch thick. Tlic tubes are joined together by coup- 
lings, and the end tubes are idgidly connected with wrought-iron 
skewbacks, which are fixed to the masonry by long l)olts. The 
arches were erected without using any false work. Work on the 
bridge was commenced March 1868, and it was opened for traffic on 4 th 
J uly 187 4. The total cost of bridge and approaches was $6,536, 730. 
The traffic across tho bridge is rapidly developing. In 1876 the 
gross earnings were $448,447 (loaded waggons, 45,027 ; railway 
passengers, 496,686) ; in 1884 the gross earnings were $1,520,483 
(loaded waggons, 172,730; railway passengers, 1,333, .360); a total of 
2,225,994 tons was carried ; and the total number of cars which 
crossed the bridge was 472,324. 

History . — The first ]>ermanent settlement on the site of St Louis 
was made in February 1764, and was in the nature of a trading 
post, established by herre Laclede Liguest. Long prior to this 
event there bad been some exploration of the vast regions of tho 
Mississippi and its tributaries by Marquette, .Toliot, La Salle, 
Hennepin, and others ; but, nltliougb a few widely separated mili- 
tary and trading exists had been establislied, there was no accurate 
knowledge of the character and resources of the country. I^clede’s 
expedition was nearly contemporaneous with the treaty of Paris, 
1768, by which tho title of Franco to the rcjgions in the valley of the 
Mississippi was practically cxtinguislied, Spain becoming owner of 
all Iiomsiana west of the Mississimii, and England of all territory 
east of that river, excepting New Orleans. The few French forts 
north of the Ohio were nominally surrendered to tho English, in- 
cluding Vincennes, Cahokia, Kaskiiskia, and Fort do Chartres ; but 
there was no immediate formal assertion of English control, and 
French sontiments and maniiors and customs remained undis- 
turbed. In 1771 St Louis was formally occupied by a small body 
of Spanish troops, commanded by Don Pedro IHornas, and a period 
of Bomowhat over thirty years of S])aniah rule followed, auring 
which few local events of noteworthy character occurred. On 25th 
May 1780 — the festival of Corpus Ohristi — the post, or village, was 
attacked by Indians, and about thirty of the citizens were killed ; 
but the savages w^cre beaten off and did not renew tho attack. In 
1800 Spain ceded back to France all her territory of Louisiana, and 
three years later — 80th April 1803 — France ceded to the United 
States all her riglit, title, and interest in tlic territory for eighty 
million franca. At this time St I^iouis and tho adjacent districts 
had a ^Kipulation of not over 3000, and the total poj)ulation of 
Upper Louisiana was between 8000 and 9000, including 1.300 Negroes. 
There were not over 200 bouses in the embryo city, wdiich con- 
sisted mainly of two streets parallel to the river. For fifty or sixty 
years after tho landing of Laclede the progress of the town was 
necessarily slow. In 1810 the population was less than 1600, and 
in 1830 it had not reached 6000. From the latter date progress 
l) 0 came steady and rapid, and tho real growth of tlie city was com- 
pressed within half a century. An extensive conflagration occurred 
lu 1849, which destroyed most of the business houses on the Levee 
and Main Street. During tho Civil War the commercial advance- 
ment of St Louis was seriously retarded ; but tho city continued 
to expand in ixipulatiou owing to its advantageous geographical 
position. (B. H. M A.) 
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ST LUCIA, a West India island, diacovered by Colum- 
bus in 1502, is situated in 13® 50' N. lat, and 60“ 58' 
W. long., and has a length of 42 miles and a maximum 
breadth of 21. Pigeon Island, formerly an important 
raUitary post, lies at its northern extremity. Originally 
inhabited by Caribs, St Lucia was settled by the English 
in 1639, and, after many alternations of English and 
French possession, surrendered to the British arms in 
1794. Sir John Moore was governor till 1797. St Lucia 
was subsequently in French possession, but was finally 
restored to Great Britain in 1803, The scenery consists 
of mountain, valley, and forest; two cone-shaped rocks 
rise out of the sea to a height of 3000 feet, and near them 
are craters of extinct volcanoes and a solfatara. The 
island is considered a good coaling station for mail-steamers 
and war-ships ; there is a good harbour on the west coast, 
below Castries, the capital (population, 5000). The total 
population was 40,532 in 1883, of whom 1000 were 
white, mostly French. St Lucia forms part of the general 
government of the Windward Islands (from which Barba- 
dos is excluded) ; it has a legislative council composed of 
officials and crown nominees. The annual revenue and ex- 
penditure were £43,026 and £36,652 respectively in 1883, 
the debt (principally for Central Sugar Factory) being 
£32,400. The tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
was 438,688 ; the total imports were valued at £191,191 
and the exports (sugar, 7600 tons; cocoa, 307,120 lt>) at 
£213,823. The Usine or Central Factory system has 
been established with Government assistance. 

ST MALO, a seaport town of France, on the English 
Channel, on the right bank of the estuary of the Bance, is 
situated in 48® 39' N. lat., 51 miles by rail north-north- 
west of Bennes. It is the administrative centre of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine and a 
first-class garrison town, surrounded by ramparts of the 
13th, 16 th, and 17th centuries, which are strengthened 
with great towers at the principal gates. The granite 
island on which St Malo stands communicates with the' 
mainland only on the north-east by a causeway known as 
the “Sillon ” (furrow), 650 feet long, and at one time only 
46 feet broad, though now three times that breadth. 
This causeway forms part of the site of Ko(!abey, an in- 
dustrial suburb more extensive, though less populous, than 
the town itself. In the sea round about lie otlier granite 
rocks, which have been turned to account in the defences 
of the coast ; on the islet of the Grand Bey is the tomb 
(1848) of Chateaubriand. The rocks and beach in the 
circuit of St Malo are continually changing their appear- 
ance, owing to the violence of the tides. Equinoctial 
spring-tides sometimes rise 50 feet above low-water level, 
and during storms the sea sometimes washes over the 
ramparts. The harbour of St Malo lies south of the town 
in the creek separating it from the neighbouring town of 
St Servan. It has a wet dock with from 20 to 25 feet 
of water (30 feet in spring-tides), and a mile of quays. 
Additional works are projected, to make the area of the 
dock 42 acres and the length of quays IJ^ miles. Among 
French seaports St Malo stands twelfth in commercial 
importance, but first in the number of seamen on its 
register. The annual imports and exports together amount 
to 184,000 tons, and 3000 tons of shipping are built 
yearly. Besides fitting out fishing- boats for Newfound- 
land, St Malo exports grain, colza-seed, cider, butter, 
tobacco, and various kinds of i)rovision8 to the Channel 
Islands, with which it is connected by a regular steamboat 
service. The coasting vessels have a tonnage of about 
30,000. Communication between St Malo and St Servan 
is maintained by a revolving bridge. St Malo is largely 
frequented for sea-bathing, but not so much as Dinard, 
on the opposite side of the Bance. Param^, to the east of 
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St Malo, has recently sprung into importance. The interior 
of St Malo presents a tortuous maze of narrow streets and 
of small squares lined with high and sometimes quaint 
buildings. The old house in which Duguay-Trouin was 
born deserves to be noted. Above all rises the stone spire 
which since 1859 terminates the central tower of the 
cathedral. The castle, which defends the town towards 
the “Sillon,’^ is flanked with four towers, and in the 
centre rises the great keep, an older and loftier structure, 
which was breached in 1378 by the duke of Lancaster. 
St Malo has statues to Chateaubriand and Duguay-Trouin. 
The museum contains remains of the ship ‘*La Petite Her- 
mine,” in which Jacques Cartier sailed for the discovery 
of Canada ; and the natural history museum possesses a 
remarkable collection of from 6000 to 7000 European 
birds. The population of St Malo in 1881 was 10,891 
(commune, 11,212). 

In the 6th century the ip*anite island on which St Malo now 
stands was the retreat of Abbot Aaron, who gave asylum in his 
monastery to Malo (Maclovius or Malovius), a Cambrian priest, who 
came hither to escape the episcopal dignity, but afterwards became 
bishop of Aleth (now St Servan) ; the see was transferred to St 
Malo only in the 12th century. Jealous of their iudependence, 
the inhabitants of St Malo played ofT against each other the dukes 
of Brittany and the kings of Franco, who alternately sought to 
bring them under subjection. During the troubles of the League 
they hoped to establish a republican government in their city, and 
on the night of 11th March 1690 they exterminated the royal 
garrison and imprisoned their bishop and tlio canons. But four 
years later they surrendered to Henry IV. of France. During the 
following century the maritime power of St Malo attained some 
importance. In November 1693 the English vainly bombarded St 
Malo for four consecutive days. In July 1696 they renewed the 
attempt, but were equally unsuccessful. The people of St Malo 
had in the course of a single war captured upwards of 1600 vessels 
(several of them laden with gold and other treasure) and burned a 
considerable number more. Enriched by these successes and by the 
wealth they drew from Peru, the shipowners of the town not only 
supplied the king with the means necessary for the famous Rio de 
Janeiro expedition conducted by Duguay-Trouin in 1711, but also 
lent him £1,200,000 for carrying on the War of the Sj^anish Suc- 
cession. In Juno 1768 the English sent a third expedition against 
St Malo under the command of Marlborough, and inflicted a losa 
of £480,000 in the harbour. But another expedition undertaken 
in the following September received a comi>lete check. In 1778 
and during the wars of the empire the St Malo privateers resumed 
their activity. lu 1789 St Servan was separated from St Malo and 
in 1790 St Malo lost its bishopric. During the Reign of Terror 
the town was the scene of sanguinary executions. Among the 
colcbritios born in St Malo are Jacques C’artier, Duguay-Trouin, 
Surcouf, and Mahc de la Bourdonnais — all four of naval fame — 
Maupertuis, Chateaubriand, the Abbe de Lamennais, and Broussais. 

ST MABTIN, one of the Lesser Antilles (West Indies), 
part of which (20 square miles) belongs to France and 
forms a dependency of Guadeloupe, while the remainder 
(18 square miles) belongs to Holland and along with Saba, 
&c., is a dependency of Curasao. Situated in 18® N. lat. 
and 63® W. long., it ascends to a height of 1380 feet above 
the sea, and ha.s a com[)aratively small cultivable area. 
The great saltpans of the Dutch portion produced in 1882 
276,434 tons of salt, and there are similar saltpans in the 
French portion. Sugar and live-stock (horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs) are also exported. The chief 
settlement and anchorage in the French portion is Marigot, 
in the Dutch Philippsburg. The population in 1882 was 
7083 (French portion 3724, Dutch 3359). Occupied by 
French freebooters in 1638 and by the Spaniards between 
1640 and 1648, St Martin was divided between the French 
and Dutch in this latter year. 

SAINT-MABTIN, Louis Claude de (1743-1803), 
known as “ le philosophe inconnu ” from the fact that all 
his works were published under that name, was born at 
Amboise of a poor but noble family, on the 18th January 
1743. By his father’s desire he tried first law and then 
the army as a profession. While in garrison at Bordeaux, 
he came under the influence of Martinez Pasqualis, a Portu- 
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guese Jew, who taught a species of mysticism drawn from 
cabbalistic sources, and endeavoured to found thereon a 
secret cult with magical or theurgical rites. In 1771 
Saint-Martin left the army in order to become a social 
preacher of mysticism. His conversational powers made 
" him welcome in the most aristocratic and polished Parisian 
salons ; but his missionary zeal led him to England, Italy, 
and Switzerland, as well as to the chief towns of France, 
At Strasburg in 1788 he met Charlotte de Boecklin, who 
initiated him in the writings of Jacob Boehme, and at the 
same time inspired in his breast a semi-romantic attach- 
ment. His later years were devoted almost entirely to the 
composition of his chief works and to the translation of 
those of Boehme. He died at Aunay, near Paris, on the 
23d October 1803. 

His chief works are — LtUrt A un ami mr la RSvoltUion Prar^aise ; 
iclair sur Vassociation humaine ; De Vesprit des chases ; MinisUre 
de V homme-esprit. Other treatises appeared in his (Euvres post- 
humes (1807). Saint- Martin regarded the French Kevolution as a 
sermon in action, if not indeed a miniature of the last judgment ; 
its result was to be the regeneration of society by a destruction of 
its abuses. His ideal society was *^a natural and spiritual theo- 
cracy,” in which God would raise up men of mark ana endowment, 
who would regard themselves strictly as ** divine commissioners” 
to guide the people through the crises of their history. This 
mystical dictatorship was to rest entirely upon persuasion. In 
like manner all ecclesiastical organization was to disappear, giving 
place to a purely spiritual Christianity, the doctrines of which 
constitute a species of theosophy. Their philosophical basis in 
Saint-Martin is the assertion of a faculty superior to the reason, 
which he calls the moral sense, and from which we derive our 
knowledge of God. In man, and not elsewhere, is to bo found the 
key to the divine nature. God exists as an eternal personality, 
and the creation is an overflowing of the divine love, which was 
unable to contain itself. The human soul, the human intellect or 
spirit, the spirit of the universe, and the elements or matter are 
tne four stages of this divine emanation, man being the immediate 
reflexion of God, and nature in turn a reflexion of man. Man, 
however, has fallen from his high estate, and matter is one of the 
consequences of his fall. But the divine love, united to humanity 
in Christ, will work the final regeneration or restoration of all things. 

Comp. Gence, Notice hiograpMque (1824) ; Oaro, Eseai mirla vie et lee doctrines 
de Saint-Martin (1852) ; Bainte-Beuve, CattatriesdeLundi, vol. x. p. 100 ; Matter, 
Saint-Martin, le phUosophe inconnu (1862) ; Franck, ixz philosophie mystique en 
France d la Jin du dix-huitUme sihde (1866). 

ST MAUR-SUR-LOIRE, founded by St Maurus (see 
Maurub), was the first Benedictine monastery in Gaul. 
It was situated on the left bank of the Loire about 1 5 
miles below Saumur. About the middle of the 9th century 
it was reduced to ruins by the Normans ; shortly before 
the event and in anticipation of it the relics of the saint 
were transferred to St Maur-les-Fossds near Paris. St 
Maur-sur-Loire was afterwards restored and fortified, but 
the only extant remains consist of a part of the church 
and a few shattered columns. 

ST MICHAEUS. See Azores, vol. iii. p. 171. 

ST NAZAIRE, a town of France, in the department of 
Loire Inf^rieure, and a port on the right bank of the Loire 
near its mouth. It has rapidly grown since the new docks 
rendered it the outport or detached harbour of Nantes 
{q-v,\ from which it is distant 29 miles west -north -west 
by water and 40 by rail. Begun in 1845 and ojiened in 
1857, the first basin has an area of 26 acres and 1 mile of 
quays ; and the depth varies from 20 to 25 feet. To the 
north of the first basin a new dock (Penhouet), 56 acres 
in extent and with 1 J miles of quay, was constructed be- 
tween 1864 and 1881, at a cost of nearly -£1,000,000, It 
communicates with the older basin by a passage 82 feet 
wide and 673 long. The harbour can admit vessels of 23 
feet draught at every tide, the depth of water on the sill 
varying from 26 to 30 feet at high tide, and never being 
Jess than 13. The town is the terminus of the General 
Transatlantic Company, whose steamers connect France 
with Mexico, the Antilles, and the Isthmus of Panama. 
The total imports and exports amount to about 1,600,000 
tons annually, valued at £24,000,000. The staple articles 
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imported are coals from Great Britain (500,000 tons), 
grain, sugar, coffee, rice, timber (from the North), phos- 
phates, and guano. Pit-props, salt, and preserved foods 
are exported. The town Wng of recent origin, its indus- 
tries are only in process of development ; but it already 
contains shipbuilding yards, large ironworks, artificial fuel 
factories, sawmills, a flour-mill, and extensive commercial 
warehouses. There are no edifices of historical or architect- 
ural note with the exception of a granite dolmen, 10 feet 
long and 5 brood, resting horizontally on two other stones 
sunk in the soil, above which they rise 6J feet. The 
population was 16,314 in 1881 (19,626 in the commune). 

According to certain remains discovered on excavating the docks, 
St Nazaire seems to occupy the site of the ancient Corbilo, placod 
by Strabo among the more important maritime towns of Gaul, and 
probably founded by the Phoenicians. It was in the harbour of 
Corbilo that Crassus by Caesar's order built the fleet by which, in 
66 B.C., Brutus routed the 220 vessels of the Venetian insurgents. 
At the close of the 4th century the site of Corbilo was occupied by 
Saxons, and, their conversion to Christianity being effected one or 
two hundred years later by St Felix of Nantes, the plac?e took the 
name of St Nazaire. It was still only a little “boiirg” of 3000 
inhabitants when it was chosen as the site of the new harl 3 our foi* 
Nantes, because the ascent of the Loire was becoming more and 
more difficult. In 1868 the sub -prefecture was tramsferred to St 
Nazaire from Savenay. 

ST NICOLAS, a town of Belgium, in the district 
of Dendermonde, in the province of East Flanders, 19 J 
miles from Ghent by the railway to Antwerp. It is a 
well-built, modern -looking place, with a very spacious 
market-place, famous as the spot where Philip the Fair 
swore in 1497 to maintain the privileges of Waesland, of 
which St Nicolas was the capital. From a comparatively 
small village, with only 5000 inhabitants in 1661, it has 
grown into a large manufacturing centre, with wool and 
cotton mills, needle-factories, <kc., and a jiopulation (in 
1876) of 24,729. The more conspicuous buildings are 
the town-hall and two of the churches. 

ST OMER, a town and fortress of France, chef-lieu of 
the department of Pa.s-de-Calai8, situated on the Aa (which 
flows into the North Sea), 177 miles north of Paris by the 
railway to Arras, Hazebrouck, and Calais, at the junction 
of a line to Boulogne, Before the modifications made in 
the defensive system of the frontier the place was a fortress 
of the first class. At St Omer begins the canalized portion 
of the Aa, which reaches the sea at Gravelines, and under 
its walls it connects with the Neuffossd, which ends at the 
Lys. There are two harbours outside and one within the 
city. St Omer has wide streets and spacious squares, but 
little stir of life. The old cathedral is the most curious 
church in Artois ; it belongs almost entirely to the 1 3th, 
14th, and 15th centuries. Of its four portals the finest, 
dating from the 13th and 14th centuries, was decorated 
with statuettes, unfortunately mutilated during the Revolu- 
tion. In spite of the spoliations of the 18th century, the 
contents of the church still comprise interesting paintings, 
a Virgin in wood of the 12th century (the object of numer- 
ous pilgrimages, and solemnly crowned in 1875), a colossal 
statu© of Christ seated between the Virgin and St John 
(13th century, originally belonging to the cathedral of 
Th4rouanne and presented by Charles V.), fine stained glass 
and mosaics, interesting tombstones, the cenotaph of St 
Omer, and numerous ex-votos, distinguished by their an- 
tiquity, originality, and delicacy of workmanship. Tho 
clearing of the church from the encroacliments of other 
buildings has led to the reconstruction of the apsidal chapel 
of tho Sacred Heart in the purest Gothic style. ^ Of St 
Bertin, the church of the abbey (l)uilt between 1326 and 
1520 on tho site of previous churches), where Childeric HI. 
retired to end his days, nothing now remains but some 
arches and a tower, 1 90 feet high, which serves to adorn 
the public gardens (once possessed by the monks). Several 
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oUier churches or convent chapels are of interest, but it is 
enough to mention St Sepulchre’s (14th century) for the 
sake of its beautiful stone spire and stained-glass windows. 
A fine collection of records, a picture gallery, and a theatre 
are all accommodated in the towmhall, built of the materials 
of the abbey of St Bertin. Among the five hospitals the 
military hospital is of note as occupying the college opened 
by the English Jesuits in 1592 and known aa the place 
where O’Connell received his education. The old episcopal 
palace is used as a court-house. Several learned societies 
exist in the town ; the public library contains 20,000 
volumes and 1 000 MSS. The arsenal is an extensive series 
of buildings. Besides 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tobacco- 
pipes exported to America and the colonies, St Omer 
manufactures cloth, hosiery, and tulle, cambric, and muslin 
embroideries. Its trade (and it is the seat not only of a 
tribunal but also of a chamber of commerce) is mainly in 
provisions for England, the products of the local industry, 
and those of the paper-mills, flour-mills, distilleries, and 
sugar-factories in the vicinity, especially along the banks of 
the Aa, The suburb of Haut Pont to the north of St 
Omer is inhabited by a special stock, which has remained 
faithful to the Flemish tongue, its original costume, and 
its peculiar customs, and is distinguish^ by honesty and 
industry. The ground which these people cultivate has 
been reclaimed from the marsh, and the Ingres the 
square blocks of land) communicate with each other only 
by boats floated on the ditches and canals that divide them. 
At the end of the marsh, on the borders of the forest of 
Clairmarais, are the ruins of the abbey founded in 1140 by 
Thierri'd’Alsace, to which Thomas a Becket betook himself 
in 1165. To the south of St Omer on a hill commanding 
the Aa lies the camp of Helfaut, often called the camp of 
St Omer. On 15th June 1884 a statue was erected to 
Jacqueline Robin, a heroine who in the time of Louis XIV. 
saved St Omer from foreign occupation. The population 
of the town was 20,479 in 1881 (21,556 in the commune). 

Near a castle named Sitliiu, Omer, bishop of Therouanne, erected 
churches aud the monks of Luxeuil established moniisterios in the 
7th century ; and in the 9th century the village thus originated 
took the name of its founder St Omer. The Normans laid the 
place waste in 861 and 881, but ten years later found town and 
monastery surrounded by walls and safo from their attack. Situ- 
ated oh the borders of territories frequently disputed by I’rench, 
Flemish, English, and Spaniards, St Omer long continued subject 
to siege and military disaster. In 1071 Philip I. put all to sword 
and name. Burned in 1136, captured in 1198 by Richard and 
Baldwin IX., attacked in 1214 oy Ferrand of Portugal, in 1302 
and 1808 by the Flemish, in 1337 and 1339 by the English, and 
in 1477 by Louis XI., St Omer at last fell in 1487 into the hands 
of Charles VIII. Two years later it was recovered by the arch- 
duke Maximilian ; and Charles V. strengthened its ramparts with 
bastions. The French made five futile attempts against it between 
1551 and 1596, and had no better success in 1638 (under Richelieu) 
or in 1647. But on 26tli April 1677, after seventeen daj^s’ siege, 
Louis XIV. forced the town to capitulate ; and the peace of 
Nimemien permanently confirmed the conquest. From time to 
time tile people of St Omer (A iidomarois) still celebrate the entrance 
into the town of William Oliton, count of Flanders, from whom iu 
1127 they obtained a communal charter granting them numerous 
privileges. St Omer ceased to be a bishopric in 1790. 

SAINTONGE (Santonia, Santonenaia iracttis), an old 
province of France, of which Saintes (q.v,) was the capital, 
was bounded on the N.W. by Aunis, on the N.E, by 
Poitou, on tho E. by Angoiimois, on the S. by Guienne, and 
on the W. by Guienne and the Atlantic. It now forms a 
small portion of the department of Charente and the 
greater part of that of Charente Inf^rieure. 

ST OUEN, an industrial district in the outskirts of 
Paris, on the right bank of the Seine, 1 mile above St Denis. 
It had 17,718 inhabitants in 1881. The docks (6 acres in 
area), where the boats from tho lower Seine discharge, 
are connected by rail with the Northern and Eastern lines 
at Paris and with the circular railway near Batignolles. 


The importance of St Ouen is mainly due to its industrial 
establishments, — ^foundries and forges, steam-engine fac- 
tories, dyewor]^, waxcloth works, potteries, Ac. ; it has also 
the steam-pumps for supplying the upper quarters of Paris 
with water from the river, a racecourse, and a fine castle, 
occupying the site of the building in which Louis XVIIL 
si^ed (2d May 1814) the declaration by which he pro- 
mised a charter to France. 

ST PAUL, a city of the United States, second city of 
Minnesota, a port of entry and the capital of the State and 
of Ramsey county, is situated in 44* 52' 46" N. lat. and 
93* 5' W. long., on the Mississippi river, 2150 miles from 
its mouth, 10 below the falls of St Anthony, the natural 
head of navigation, and 360 north-west of Chicago. The 
ground on which the city is built rises from the river in 
a series of terraces, the ascent being in many places pre- 
cipitous and not easily adapted to urban uses. The city 
is mainly confined to the second and third terraces, but is 
gradually spreading over the elevated plateau beyond. The 
difficulties of the situation have much increased the cost of 
erecting large business structures, circumscribed the busi- 
ness quarter, and impeded the railway companies in secur- 
ing convenient and adequate facilities. The city site is 
underlaid with a thick stratum of bluish limestone, which 
comes near the surface, and which, while it renders excava- 
tion expensive, furnishes unlimited supplies of building 
material of a fair quality. Tho streets of the older portions 
are uncomfortably narrow, but the newer streets are better 
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laid out. The chief i>ublic buildings are the State capitol 
(built in 1882), the United States custom-house and post- 
office, the city-hall, and the city-market. A handsome opera- 
house and a chamber of commerce building are conspicuous 
features. In 1885 there were seventy-one church organiza- 
tions, — 9 Episcoj>al, 7 Presbyterian, 4 Congregational, 12 
Methodist, 12 Lutheran, 2 Jewish, 7 Baptist, 11 Roman 
Catholic, 1 Unitarian, 4 Evangelical, 1 Swedenborgian, 
and 1 Disciples of Christ. Besides the charitable institu- 
tions connected with the church organizations there are 
an orphan asylum, a home for the friendless, a Swedish 
hospital, a women’s Christian home, and a Magdalen home. 
Of periodical publications there were issued in 1885 5 
dailies, 17 weeklies, and 7 monthlies. The city has (1886) 
eleven banks, of which six are national with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of $5,200,000, and five State institutions 
with a paid-up capital of $1,150,000. St Paul is an im- 
portant railway centre, dividing with Minneapolis the ter- 
minal and distributing business of no less than fifteen lines 
owned by six difierent corporations and having an aggre- 
gate length of 15,818 miles. The navigation of the upper 
Mississippi acts as a check upon the rates charged by the 
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railway companies. The traffic at the port of St Paul in 
1884 was — tons landed, 45,800; tons shipped, 13,300; 
passengers carried, 34,625. Two lines of steamers ply 
Wween St Paul and St Louis and intermediate points. 
The average season of navigation lasts six and a half 
months. The city has within its corporate limits, but re- 
moved some miles from the city proper, two colleges — 
Macalester (Presbyterian) and Hamline (Methodist) — ^both 
only partially endowed or supplied with buildings. There 
are twenty>two public school buildings, built at an aggre- 
gate cost of $663,000. There are also several academies and 
seminaries under private or denominational management. 
The public park system of St Paul is as yet undeveloped, 
but an area of 250 acres has been secured near Lake Como 
to be laid out as pleasure-grounds. Eice Park and Smith 
Park are public squares in the central portion of the city, 
tastefully adorned with walks and shrubbery. The popula- 
tion of St Paul, according to the United States census, was 
840 in 1850, 10,600 in 1860, 20,300 in 1870, and 41,473 
in 1880 (males 22,483, females 18,990). According to 
the State census, it was 111,334 in 1885. 

St Paul is a commercial rather than a manufacturing city. The 
jobbing trade for the year 1884 reached a total of about $65,000,000, 
an increase of 50 per cent, in four years. In the same year manu- 
factures valued at $20,000,000 were produced, the principal items 
being agricultural implements, boots and shoes, machinery, sash, 
doors, and blinds, waggons and carriages. There is a large flour- 
mill, capable of producing 700 barrels daily. The lack of water- 
power and the high cost of fuel are drawbacks to the growth of 
manufactures. The main thoroughfares have recently been paved, 
tor the most part with blocks of white cedar, and stone sidewalks 
are rapidly replacing wooden ones. The water-supply is obtaiued 
from a group of small lakes lying north of the city limits, and the 
works are owned and managed by the city. The drainage is 
excellent. For governmental purjmses the city consists of eight 
wards, each of which elects three meml)ers of council. The chief of 
l>o]lce and all subordinate members of the force are ap[K)intcd by 
the mayor, who is elected by popular vote in May of each alternate 
year. The aggregate assessea valuation of real and personal pro- 
perty in St Paul was $60,463,000 in 1884. The total bonded debt 
of the city on 81st March 1886 was officially stated at $3,027,141. 

The first settlement on the site of St Paul was in 1838, when an 
tmimportaiit trading -post was established there by adventurers. 
In 1841 a Jesuit missionary built a log chapel and uedicated it to 
St Paul (whence the name of the hanuet). The site of the future 
city was surveyed and laid out in 1840-50. About this time (1851) 
the Sioux Indians coded to the United States all lands held lyy 
them between the Mississippi and Big Sioux rivers. Prior to this 
cession the white population in the then Territory of Minnesota 
had not reached a totel of 6000, but the removal of the aborigines 
was promptly followed by a notable iiiAux of white settlers. With 
a population of some 2800 in 1854 the town obtained a fully organ- 
ized city government. Upon the admission of Minnesota to the 
Union in 1858 St Paul was designated as the capital. The city 
was originally confined to the east bank of the river, but in 1874 
by popular vote a portion of Dakota county was transferred to 
femsey county, and West St Paul on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, then containing some 3000 inhabitants, became a part of St 
Paul proper. In 1884 an Act of the State legislature extended the 
geographical boundaries of the city so as to embrace all territory 
in Kamsoy county westward to the line of Hennepin county, and 
virtually to the corporate limits of the ** sister ** city Minneapolis, 
10 miles distant. 

ST PAUL, a remarkable volcanic island which, along 
with the island of New Amsterdam, is situated in the 
Indian Ocean about midway between Africa and Australia, 
a little to the north of the ordinary route of the steamers 
from Plymouth (via Cape Town) to Adelaide. Its exact 
position as determined by the Transit of Venus Expedition 
in 1874 is 38“ 42' 50" S. Lat. and 77“ 32' 29" E. Long. 
Though the distance between the two islands St Paul and 
New Amsterdam is only 50 miles, they belong to two 
separate eruptive areas characterized by quite diflferent 
products ; and the comparative bareness of St Paul is in 
striking contrast to the dense vegetation of New Amster- 
dam. St Paul is 1 J miles long from north-west to south- 
east and its coast-line is estimated at 6 nautical miles. In 
shape it is almost an isosceles triangle with a circle inscribed 
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t^gentially to the north-east side,-— the circle (3940 feet in 
diameter) being the volcanic crater which previous to 1780 
formed an inland lake, but which, since the sea broke down 
its eastern barrier, has become practically a land-locked bay 
entered by a narrow but gradually widening passage not 
quite 6 feet deep. The highest ridge of the island is not 
more than 820 feet above the sea. On the south-west side 
the coasts are inaccessible. According to M. V61ain, the 
island originally rose above the ocean as a mass of rhyolitbic 
trachyte similar to that which still forms the Nine Pin 
rock to the north of the entrance to the crater. Next 
followed a period of activity in which basic rocks were 
produced by submarine eruptions — lavas and scorim of 
anorthitic character, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes ; 
and finally from the crater, which must have been a vast 
lake of fire like those in the Sandwich Islands, poured 
forth quiet streams of basaltic lavas. The island has been 
rapidly cooling down in historic times. Dr Gillian (Lord 
Macartney's visit, 1793) mentions spots still too warm to 
walk on where no trace of heat is now percc 2 )tible ; and 
the remarkable zone of hot subsoil extending westwards 
from the crater has lost most of the more striking char- 
acteristics recorded by Hochstetter in 1857, though it is 
still easily distinguished by its warmth-loving vegetation, 
— Sphagnum lacteolum and Lycopodium cemuum. 

The general flora of the island is exceedingly meagre. If we 
leave out of view the potato, carrot, parsley, cabbage, &c., intro- 
duced by temporary inhabitants, the list comprises U^nhelliferm^ 

1 ; Composite, 2 ; Plantaginacem, 2 ; Cyperaccm, 2 ; Oramiimcem, 

2 ; Lycopodiacemy 1 ; ferns, 2 ; an<l from 35 to 40 species of mosses 
and lichens. The only plants really abundant are an Jsolep^ia 
Twdoaa (Cypcrac^M) and one or two grasses. None of the trees 
(oak, apple, mulbciTy, piius, &c.) introduced at dilTerent periods 
have succeeded. Tlie cabbage, which grows pretty freely in some 
parts, shows a tendency to become like the Jersey variety. The 
pigs mentioned by Hochstetter have died out ; but gqats, cats, 
rats, and mice continue to flourish, — tlio cats, which feed mainly on 
birds and fish, living in apparent amity and in the same holes with 
the rats. House-flies, bluebottles, slaters, Ac., literally swarm. 
But nothing is so characteristic of St Paul as the multitude of its 
sea-fowl, — albatrosses, petrols of many kinds, puffins, penguins, Ac. 
The neighbouring waters teem with life, and, while the various 
genera of the seal family are no longer a source of wealth, a number 
of vessels (50 to 80 tons) from the Mascarone Islands still yearly 
carry on the fisheries off the coasts, where Cheilottactyl%is fasciatus 
(in shoals), LcUris hccatcia {cahot or poisson de fond)y and Mendosoma 
clongutvm afford a rich harvest. The stories told about gigantic 
sea creatures were curiously confirmed by the Venus F.x|)e(]ition 
finding on the shore a Cephalopod (since named Mott^chezis mneti 
pauli) which measured upwards of 22 feet from the end of its body 
to the tip of its longest arm. 

The ii^and now known as New Amsterdam was probably that 
sighted on 18th March 1622 by the companions of Magellan as 
they sailed bac:k to Europe under the commanil of Sebastian del 
Cano; and in 1617 the Dutch ship “Zeowolf’' from Texel to 
Bantam discovered the island which, instead of the name **Zeewolf’' 
then bestowed on it, soon after began to be called on the charts St 
Paul. The designation “New Amsterdam” is derived from the 
vessel in which Van Diemen sailed between the islands in 1633. 
The first navigator to set foot on St Paul was Willem van Vlaming 
in 1696. Lord Macartney spent a day exploring it in 1793, his 
guide being a marooned Fronenman, Captain reron, whoso narrativ e 
of his sojourn from 1st September 1792 to 16th December 1795 is 
a document of great value {Mimoires du Capitame vol. i. , 

Paris, 1824). In 1843 the governor of Reunion took possession of 
the islands with a detachment of marines, — soal-catchxng and the 
fisheries having attracted to them a considerable floating j>opula- 
tion. In Juno 1871 the British fiigate “ Megtera” was wrecked at 
the mouth of tho crater and most or the 400 souls on hoard had to 
reside on tho island for upwards of three months. Lauding on 
23rd September 1874, a French Transit of Venus expedition 
remained on St Paul till 8th January 1875, and a visit of nnicn 
importance was paid to New Amsterdam. 

See Veittin, T>etKrriptwn gfjtL de la presqu’lle tTAden, desilea de la lii union, d-e 
Paul, Ac. (Paris, 1878), and his papers In Archives de la zooloqie exjterrmentnle, 
1877, and In Cnmptes liendua, Acad, dee Sc., 18T»i ; Sauvage on tho lishas ni ArcK 
Zodl. Kxp., 1879-80. 

ST PAUL DE LOANDA. See Loanda. 

ST PAUL’S ROCKS, not to be confounded with tho 
island of St Paul in the Indian Ocean, are a number of small 
islands in the Atlantic, nearly 1* north ot the equator and 
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540 miles from South America, in 29® 15' W. long. Their 
outline is irregular, and as they are only separated by 
narrow but deep chasms they have the appearance of being 
one island. The whole space occupied does not exceed 1400 
feet in length by about half as much in breadth. Besides 
sea-fowl — two species of noddy (A nous stoUdus and Aimus 
melanogenys) and a booby or gannot {Stda leucogaster ) — 
the only terrestrial inhabitants are insects and spiders. 
Fish are abundant, seven species (one, Holocentrum sancii 
pauli^ peculiar to the locality) being collected by the 
“ Challenger during a brief stay. Darwin (On Volcanic 
Islands, p. 32) decided that St Paul’s Rocks were not 
of volcanic origin; more modern investigators — Renard, 
A. Geikie, and Wadsworth — maintain that they probably 
are eruptive. See Meports of Hie Voyage of Chal- 

Imger : Narrative of the Cruise, voL i. 

ST PETER PORT, the capital of the island of Guebnsby 
(</.?’.); its population was 16,658 in 1881. 

ST PETERSBURG, a government of north-western 
Russia, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, stretching 
along its south-eastern shore and the southern shore of 
Lake Ladoga. It is bounded by Finland and Olonetz on 
the N,, Novgorod and Pskoff on the E. and S., Esthonia 
and Livonia on the W., and has an area of 20,750 square 
miles. It is hilly only on its Finland border, the re- 
mainder being flat and covered with marshy forests, with 
the exception of a plateau of about 350 feet high in the 
south, the Duderhof hills at Krasnoye Selo reaching 550 
feet. A great number of parallel ridges of glacier origin 
intersect the government towards Lake Peipus and north- 
wards of the Neva. Silurian and Devonian rocks appear 
in the south, the whole covered by a thick glacial deposit 
with boulders (bottom moraine) and by thick alluvial de- 
])osits in the valley of the Neva. The government skirts 
the Gulf of Finland for 130 miles. The bays of Cronstadt, 
Koporye, Luga, and Narva afford good anchorage, but the 
coast is for tlie most part lined with reefs and sandbanks ; 
to the east of Cronstadt the water becomes very shallow 
(18 to 20 feet). The chief river is the Neva, which 
receives only a few small tributaries ; the Luga and the 
Narova also enter the Gulf of Finland. The feeders of 
Lake Ladoga — the Volklioff, the Syass, and the Svir, the 
last two forming part of the system of canals connecting 
the Neva with the Volga~are important channels of com- 
merce, as also is the Narova (see Pskoff). Marshes and 
forests cover about 40 per cent, of the surface (70 i)er 
cent, at the end of the 18th century). 

The poimlation (apart from the capital) was 635,780 in 1882, 
827 i)er cent, being liussiaiiH, 16*0 Finns, 0*5 Esthouians, and 1*8 per 
cent, (lerinan colonists who have immigrated since 1766. Twenty 
per cent, are Protestants ; tho remainder mostly belong to the Greek 
Church ; but there are also more than 20, 000 ifonconformists, about 
6000 Catholics, and 1500 Jews. Agriculture is at a low stage and 
very unproductive ; tho Germans, however, got advantage from it. 
The Finns rear cattle to some extent. JSIauufactures are especially 
developed in the districts of Tsorskoyo Solo and Yamburg,— cottons, 
dlks, paper, ironware, and machinery (at Kolnino) being the chief 
products. Several largo inunufaoturing establishments — especially 
at Cronstadt — arc maintained by tho state for military purposes. 
The government is subdivided into eight districts, tho chief towns 
of which are St Petersburg (see below), Gdotf (3150 inhabitants), 
Luga (1650), Novaya I^adoga (4100), Peterhof (7950), Schlusselburg 
(10,400), and Yamburg (3250). Gatchina (10,100), Karva (8610), 
Oranienbaum (3600), and Pavlovsk (3400) have no districts. Cron- 
stadt and the capital form separate govemorsliips. Okhta, Kolpino, 
Pulkova, and Krasnoye Selo, though without municipal institutions, 
are worthy of mention. 

ST PETERSBURG, capital of the Russian empire, is 
situated in a thinly-peopled region at the head of the Gulf 
of Finland, at the mouth of the Neva, in 59® 56' N. lat. 
and 30® 40' E. long., 400 miles from Moscow, 696 from 
Warsaw, 1138 from Odessa, and 1338 from Astrakhan. 
The city covers an area of 21, 195 acreS| of which 12,820 


belong to the delta proper of the Neva ; 1330 acres are 
under water. The Neva, which leaves Lake Ladoga at 
its south-west angle, flows in a wide and deep stream for 
36 jniles south-west and north-west, describing a curve to 
the south. Before entering the Gulf of Finland, it takes 
for 24 miles a northerly direction ; then it suddenly turns 
and flows south-west and west, forming a peninsula on 
which the main part of St Petersburg stands, itself sub- 
dividing into several branches. It discharges a body of 
remarkably pure water at the rate of 1,750,000 cubic feet 
per second, by a channel from 400 to 650 yards in width, 
and so deep (maximum depth, 59 feet) that large vessels 
approach its banks. The chief branch is the Great Neva, 
which flows south-west with a width of from 400 to 700 
yards and a maximum depth of 49 feet (discharge, 1 ,267,000 
cubic feet per second). The other branches are the Little 
Neva, which along with the Great Neva forms Vasilyevskiy 
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(Basil’s) Island, and tho Great Nevka, which with the 
Little Neva forms Peterburgskiy Island and sends out 
three other branches, the Little Nevka, the Middle Nevka, 
and the narrow Karpovka, enclosing the islands Elaghin, 
Krestovskiy, Kamennyi, and Aptekarskiy (Apothecaries* 
Island). Smaller branches of the Great and the Little 
Nevas form the islands Petrovskiy, Goloday, and numerous 
smaller ones ; while a broader navigalde channel forms the 
Gutueff and several islands of less size in the south-west. 
Two narrow canalized channels or rivers — the Moika and 
the Fontanka — as also the Catherine, Ligovskiy, and 
Obvodnyi Canals (the last with basins for receiving the 
surplus of water during inundations), intersect the main- 
land. All the islands of alluvial origin are very low, their 
highest points rising only 10 or 11 feet above the average 
level of the water. Their areas are rapidly increasing 
(572 acres having been added between 1*718 and 1864), 
and the w’ide banks which continue them towards the sea 
are gradually disappearing. The mainland is not much 
higher than the islands. At a height of from 7 to 20 feet 
(seldom so much as 29) the low marsh land stretches back 
to the hills of the Forestry Institute (45 to 70 feet) on 
the right and to the Pulkova and Tsarskoye Selo hills on 
the left. The river level being subject to wide oscillations 
and rising several feet during westerly gales, extensive 
portions of the islands, as also of the mainland, are flooded 
every winter ; water in the streets of Vasilyevskiy Island 
is a common occurrence. In 1777, when the Nova rose 
10’7 feet, and in 1824, when it rose 13*8 feet, nearly the 
whole of the city was inundated. But, owing to the com 
struction of canals to receive a large amount of surplus 
water, and still more to the secular rising of the sea-coast, 
no similar occurrence has since been witnessed 

Broad sjandbanks at the mouth of the river, leaving but 
a narrow channel 7 to 20 feet deep, prevent the entrance 
of larger ships ; their cargoes are discharged at Oronstadt 
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and brought to St Petersburg in smaller vessels. A ship 
canal, completed in 1885 at a coat of 10,265,400 roubles 
(£1,026,500), is intended to make the capital a seaport. 
Beginning at Cronstadt, it terminates at Gutuelf Island in 
a harbour capable of accommodating fifty sea-going ships 
at a time. It is 22 feet deep, 174 miles in length, and 
from 70 to 120 yards broad at the bottom, and is pro- 
tected by huge submarine dams. 

Communication between the banks of the Neva is main- 
tained by only two permanent bridges, — the Nicholas and 
the Alexander or Liteinyi, the latter 467 yards long; both 
are fine specimens of architecture. Two other bridges — 
the Palace and the Troitskiy (720 yards) — across the 
Great Neva connect the left bank of the mainland with 
Vasilyevskiy Island and the fortress of St Peter and St 
Paul ; but, being built on boats, they are removed during 
the autumn and spring, and intercourse with the islands 
then becomes very difficult. Several wooden or floating 
bridges connect the islands, while a number of stone 
bridges. span the smaller channels; their aggregate number 
is ninety. In winter, when the Neva is covered with ice 
2 to 3 feet thick, temporary roadways for carriages and 
pedestrians are made, and artificially lighted. Numerous 
boats also maintain communication, and small steamers 
ply in summer between the more distant parts of the 
capital. A network of tramways (about 80 miles) inter- 
sects the city in all directions, reaching also the remoter 
islands and suburbs, and carrying about 45,000,000 pass- 
engers yearly. Omnibuses and public sledges maintain the 
traffic in winter. In 1882 hackney carriages numbered 
7930 in summer and rose to 14,780 in winter, when thou- 
sands of peasants come in from the neighbouring villages 
with their small Finnish horses and plain sledges. 

The Neva continues frozen for an average of 147 days in the 
year (2rjth November to 21 at April), It is unnavigable, however, 
for some time longer on account of the ico from Lake Ladojja, 
which is somotimoa driven by easterly winds into the Neva during 
several days at the end of April or in the beginning of May. The 
climate of St Petersburg is very changeable and unhealthy. Frosts 
are made much more trying by the wind which accompanies them ; 
and westerly gales in winter bring with tliem oceanic moisture and 
warmth, and so molt the snow before and after hard frosts. The 
summer is hot, but short, lasting hardly more than live or six 
weeks ; a hot day, however, is often followed by cold weather : 
changes of temperature amounting to 35“ Fahr. within twenty-four 
liours are not uncommon. In autumn a cold dampness continues 
for several weeks, and in spring cold and wet weather alternates 
with a few warm daj^s. Ine following figures will give a more 
complete idea of the climate : — 



January. 

July. 

The Year. 

Mean toini>erature, Fahr. 



64"-0 

38" -6 

Ualiifall, inches 

0-9 

2-6 

18-8 

Amount ol‘ cloud, percentage ...... 

80 

6:i 

07 

Prevailing winds . 

S.W. 

w. 

W. 

Number of rainy days 

12-5 

12-7 

150-0 

Average dally range of toniperaturu, 

Falir. 2“ '2 

10‘'-2 

7%7 

Relative humitlity 

89 

74 

81 


The bulk of St Petersburg is situated on the mainland, on the 
left bank of the Neva, iiucluding the best and busiest streets, the 
richest shops, the great bazaars and markets, the palaces, cathedrals, 
and theatres, os well as all the railway stations, except that of the 
Finland Kail way. From the Litoiiiyi bridge to that of Nicholas 
1 a granite embankment runs along the left bank of the Neva, 
bordered by palaces and large private houses. About midway, 
behind a range of fine houses, stands the admiralty, the very centre 
of the capital. Formerly a wharf, on which Peter I, cJiused his 
first^ Baltic ship to be built in 1706, it is now the seat of the 
ministry of marine and of the hydrographical department, the new 
admiralty standing farther down the Nova on the same bank. A 
broad square, now partly a garden, surrounds the admiralty on the 
west, south, and east To the west, opiwsite the senate, stands 
the fine memorial to Peter I., erected in 1782, and now backed by 
the cathedral of 8t Isaac. A bronze statue, a masterpiece by 
i'alcouet, represents the founder of the city on horseback, at full 
gallon, ascending a rock and pointing to tne Neva ; the pedestal 
js a liugo granite monolith, 44 feet long, 22 wide, and 27 high, 
T ^ Lakhta,a village on the shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
lo the south of the admiralty are several buildings of the ministry 
?i ®'^^1 to the east the Winter Palace, the w^ork of Kastrolli 
U f fi4), a fine building of mixed stylo ; but its admirable proportions 
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hide ite hu^ dimensions. It communicates by a gallery with thi 
Hermitage Fine Arts Gallery. A broad semicircular siiuaro, adorned 
by the Alexander 1. column, separates the palace from the general 
staff and foreign ministry buildings ; the column, the work ol 
Montferrant, is a red granite monolith, 84 feet high, supported by 
a huge pedestal. ^ Being of Finnish rappa-kivi (from Piterlaks), it 
disintegrates rapidly, and has had to be bound with massive iron 
rings concealed by painting. The range of palaces and private 
houses facing the eiiibaiikment above the admiralty is interrupted 
by the large macadamized ** Field of Mars,** formerly a marsh, but 
transformed at incredible expense into a parade-ground, and the 
Lyetniy Sad (summer-garden) of Peter I. The Neva embankment 
is continued to the west to a little below the Nicholas bridge under 
the name of “English embankment,” and farther down by the 
new admiralty buildings. 

The topography of St Petersburg is very simple. Tliree long 
streets, the main arteries of the ca|»ital, radiate from the admiralty, 
— the Prospekt Nevskiy (Nova Prospect), the Gorokhovaya (Peas’ 
Street), and the Prospekt Voziiesenskiy (;A8cension Prospect). 
Three girdles of canals, roughly speaking concentric, cross these 
three streets, — the Moika, the Catherine, and the Fon tanka ; to 
these a niimbor of streets run parallel, — the Great and the Little 
Morskaya, the Kazanskaya, the Sadovaya (Garden Street), and 
the Liteinaya, continued west by Prospekts Zagorodnyi and Rizh- 
skiy (Riga). The Prospekt Nevskiy is a very broad street running 
straight east-south-east for 3200 yards from the admiralty to the 
Moscow railway station, and thence 1650 yards farther, bending 
a little to tlie south, to the Smoliiyi convent, again reaching the 
Neva at Kalashnikoff harbour. The ])art first mentioned owes its 
picturesque aspect to its width, its rich shops, and still more its 
animation. But the houses which border it architecturally leave 
very much to bo desired. And neither the cathedral of the Virgin 
of Kazan (an ugly imitation on a small scale of St Peter’s in Rome), 
nor the still uglier Gostinyi Dvor (a tw^o- storied (juadrilatoral 
building filled with second-rate shops), nor the Anittrhkoff Palace 
(which looks like iminonse barracks), nor even the Catholic and 
Dutch churches do anything to embellish it. About midway 
between the public library and the Anitchkolf Palace an elegant 
souare conceals the old-fashioned Alexandra theatre ; a profusely 
adorned memorial to Catherine II. does not beautify it much. The 
Gorokhovaya is a narrow and hadl> paved street between gloomy 
houses occupied mostly by artisans. The Voznesonskiy, on the 
contrary, though as narrow as the last, has better houses. In its 
north part it pn.s.sos into a series of large squares connected with 
that on which the monument of Peter 1. stands. One of them is 
occupied by the cathedral of St Isaac (of Dalmatia) and another by 
the memorial to Nicholas I., the gorgcoiisness ami bad taste of 
which strangely contrast with the simplicity and significance of 
that of Peter I. The general aspect of the cathedral is undoubtedly 
imposing both without and wdthin ; its rod granite eolonnados are 
not devoid of a certain grandiose character ; hut on the whole this 
architectural inonument, built between 1818 and 1858 according to 
a plan of Montferrant, under tlie personal dii’cction of Nicholas I., 
does not correspond either with its costliness (23,000,000 roubles) 
or with the efforts put forth in its decoration by the best Russian 
artists. The pictures of Briiloff, Briini, and many others which 
cover its walls are deteriorating rapidly and their place is being 
taken by mosaics. The entire building, notwithstanding its vast 
foundations and pile-work, is subsiding une(|ually in the marshy 
ground, and the walls threaten soon to give way. 

The eastern extremity of Vasily ev.skiy Island is the centre of 
commercial activity ; the stock exchange, is situated there as well 
as the quays and 8torehou.ses. Tb(^ remainder of the island is occu- 
pied chiefly by scientific and educational institutions, — the academy 
of science, with a small observatory (where some astronomical ob- 
servations are carried on, notwithstanding the tremors of the earth), 
the university, the philological institute, the academy of the first 
corps of cadets, the acadeiiiy of arts, the marine academy, the min 
ing institute, and the ccmtral physical observatory, all facing the 
Neva. Peterburgskiy Island contains the fortre.ss of St Peter and 
St Paul, opposite the Winter Palace, sc}>aratod by a cliannol fron- 
its “ kronverk, ” the glacis of which is used as a nark. The fortress 
is now merely a state prison, A cathedral which stands within tlio 
fortress is the barial-placo of the cmjierors and the imperial family. 
The mint is also situated within the fortress. The remainder of 
the island is meanly built, and is the refuge of the ]>ooror officials 
{tchinovniks) and ot the intellecrtual proletariat. Its northern pail, 
separated from the main island by a narrow channel, boars the 
name of Apothecaries’ Island, and is occupied by a botanical ganhui 
of great scientific value and several fine private gardens and i)arks. 
Krestovskiy, Elaghin, and Kamennyi Island.s, as also the opposite 
right bank of the Great Nevka (Staraya and Novaya Derevnya), 
are occupied by public gardens and parks and by summer houses 
{dcUc/Us), Owing to the heat and dust during the short summer 
the middle-class inhabitants and the numerous officials and clerks 
emigrate to the datchis, the wealthier families to the islands, and 
the poorer to Staraya and Novaya Derevnya Polustrovo, Kushe- 
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levs, and as far as the first two or three tailw^ stations of the 
principal railways, especially that of Finland. The mainland on 
the right bank of the Neva above its delta is known as Vyborg- 
skaya Storona (Yiborg Side), and is connected with the main city 
by the Liteinyi bridge, closely adjoining which are the buildings 
of the military academy of medicine and spacious hospitals. The 
small streets (many of them unpaved), with numerous wooden 
houses, are inhabited by students and workmen ; farther north are 
groat textile and iron factories. Vast orchards and the yards of 
the artillery laboratory stretch north-eastwards, while the railway 
and the highroa<i to Finland, running north, load to the park of 
tlie Forestry Institute. The two villages of Okhta, on the right 


bank, are suburbs ; higher up, on the left bank, are several factories 
(Alexandrovsk) which formerly belonged to the crown, where 
playing-cards, cottons, glass, china, ironware, and so on are made. 
The true boundary of St Petersburg on the south is the Obvodnyi 
Canal ; but wide tracts covered with orchards, cemeteries, and 
factories, or even unoccupied spaces, are included in the ci^ in that 
direction, though they are being ry^idly covered with buildings. 

Of the 21,195 acres covered by St Petersburg 1160 remain un- 
occnx>ied. The gardens and parks, public and private, take up 798 
acres, to which must be added Aptekarskiy, Petrovskiy, Elaghin, 
and Krestovskiy Islands, which arc almost quite covered with parks. 
Nearly 30 per cent, of the total area of the most densely populated 
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1. Stock Exchange. 7. Physical Observatory. 

2. Academy of BcieiicQS. 8. Winter Palace. 

8. University. 0. Statue of Peter I. 

4. Academy of First Corps of 10. Senate and Synod. 

Cadets. 11. Cathedral of St Isaac. 

6. Academy J)f Arts. 12. General Staff Buildings. 

U. Milling iustitulc. 13. llcnnitage Gallery of Art. 


14. Cathedral of Virgin of Kazan. 21. Military Storerooms. 

15. Town-house. 22. Theatres (Great and Mariinski) 

10. Gostinyl Dvor. 28. Moscow ll^llway Station. 

17. Public Library. 24. Medical Academy. 

18. Anitchkolf Palace. 25, Hospital. 

19. Orx>hanage. 26, Courts of Justice. 

20. General Post-Office. 27. House of Detention. 


parts are squares ami streets, the aggregate length of the latter 
bein^ 283 miles. More than half of thorn are lighted by gas, the 
remainder with kerosene. Except in a few principal streets, which 
are naved with wood or asphalt, the pavement is usually of granite 
boulders, and is bad and very dilliciilt to keep in order. Many 
streets and embankments in the suburbs are unpaved. Nearly all 
the more populous parts have watcjr led into the houses (4733 
houses in 1883), and the same begins to extend also to the right 
bank of the Neva. In 1883 7,091,500,000 gallons of water, mostly 
from the Neva, very jmre on the whole, ^ were supplied by seven- 
teen steam-engines to the left-bank portion of the city (9423 
gallons per inhabitant). The number of houses in 1881 was 22,229 
inhabited and 16,983 uninhabited. Of the former 18,816 belonged 
to private persons and 8148 to societies or the crown. The houses 
are mostly very large: of the private houses no fewer than 169 
had from 400 to 2000 inhabitants each ; the contrary holds good 


I For analyaoa, see Jovm. R'UU. Chemical Soo., vol. xv. 567. 


of the out-lying pabts, where 2005 houses had fewer than 20 inha- 
bitants each. 

On 27th December 1881 the population of St Petersburg was 
861,303, exclusive of the suburbs, and 929,100 including them, thus 
showing an increase of 29 per cent, since 1869. The census of 
1881 having been made with great accuracy, the following interest- 
ing results may be relied upon.* The density of population varies 
from 1 inhabitant per 93 sauare feet to 1 per 17,346 square feet 
(on Peterbur^kiy Island) ; the average is 1 per 1068 square feet. 
Less than a third of the aggregate population (29 ’8 per cent.) were 
bom in the capital, the remainder coming from all parts of Russia, 
or being foreigners. The males are to the females in the proportion 
of 122 to 100 ; at the same time the married men and women con- 
stitute resnectively 49 and 39 per cent, of the population, the 
numbers of tlie unmarried or widowed being respectively 48 and 8 
|>er cent, for men, and 66 and 6 for women. The proportion of 

s 800 SI Petersbura acoordinff to the Ceneiie o/ JSSJ, and the StatieHeal Yearbeoh 
o/St Petersburg for 288$^ 8t Petersburg, 1884. 
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children is email. The distribution of the populmtion sccording to 
tge is as followss— • 


Under S Mrs . 
Front Stole yean 


11 to 15 ' 


. 7*e per cent 

8*6 ” '* 
, 50 ,, „ 


From IS to 30 years . .18*3 per oent. 

31 to 50 „ ..56*8 „ 

Above 50 years 10*4 „ 


The mortality at St Petersburg being very high (34*2 in 1888, 
from 29*7 to 88*6 in 1868-82), ana the number of births only 81*1 
per 1000, the deaths are in excess of the births by 2500 to 8000 in 
average years ; in 1888 there were 26,320 births (1151 still-born) 
and 80,150 deaths. It must not be inferred, however, from these 
hgures that the population of St Petersburg would die out if not 
recruited from without The larger number of the workmen who 
come every year to the capital leave their families in the provinces, 
and the births which occur do not appear among the births of the 
capital, while the deaths very often do. The chief mortality is due 
to chest diseases, which prove fatal on the average to 9000 persons 
annually ; diseases of the digrative organs also prevail largely ; 
European and perhaps also Asiatic cholera is almost endemic, an 
average of 8700 deaths annually being due to this cause. Infectious 
diseases such as typhus (from 4280 to 5100 deaths during the last 
few years), diphtheria, and scarlet fever (8600 deaths) are common. 
Owing to a notable increase of these throe infectious diseases the 
mortality figures for the last few years are above the average. Of 
28,212 deaths nearly two-fifths (12,369) were among children under 
five. Another critical age seems to be that between 21 ami 25. The 
number of marriages in 1883 was 6183 (only 7*1 per 1000 inhabit- 
ants) ; out of a total of 26,820 births 7977 (80 per cent.) wore illegiti- 
mate ; and no fewer than 31 per cent, of all children, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, bom at St Petersburg are nursed in the foundlings* 
home, which sends most of them to be brought up in villages. More 
than 100,000 persons enter the public hospitals annually.^ 

An interesting feature of the Russian capital is the very high 
proportion of people living on their own earnings or income (*Mn- 
dependent *'), as compared with those who live on the earnings or 
income of some one else (*' dependent*'). Whereas at Paris and 
Berlin only 34 and 50 per cent respectively belong to the former 
category, the x>roportioii is reversed at St Petersburg : only 33 per 
cent, 282,678 TKjrsons in all, have not their own means of sup^iort 
(18 per cent of the men and 51 of the women). The proportion of 
employers to employed, as also the extent of their respective families, 
are as follows ; — 



Trade. 

Various 

industries. 

Total. 

Employers 

Their families 

8,858 

19,608 

28, .800 

20,867 

38,168 

69,010 

Clerks 

8,697 

5,681 

9,178 

Their families 

4,108 

7,491 

11,064 

Workmen 

87,669 

196,860 

283,409 

Their families 

11,997 

50,856 

68,863 

Independent workers 

8,380 

28,964 

87,290 

Their families 

1 4,470 

17,800 

22,270 


Only a few industrial establishments employ more than twenty 
workmen, the average being less than ten and the figure seldom 
falling below five. The great factories are beyond the limits of St 
Petersburg, which contains a busy population of artisans grou|^)ed 
ill small workshops. The proportions of various professions to tlie 
total population are as follows i — workmen, 1 in 8 ; servants, 1 in 
10 ; scholars, 1 in 12 ; soldiers, 1 in 26 ; officials, 1 in 61 ; 
“ rentiers,*’ 1 in 76 ; female teachers, 1 in 186 ; male teachers, 1 in 
291 ; policemen, 1 in 208 ; surgeons, 1 in 608 ; advocates, 1 in 1261 ; 
apothecaries, 1 in 1638 ; pawnbrokers, 1 in 1846 ; savants or lilU- 
rateum, 1 in 2121 ; lawyers, 1 in 2700, In respect of classes, 40*7 
per cent, of the aggregate xiopulation belong to the “peasants,” 
20*0 are mtfeshchane (burgesses) and artisans, 12*3 are ‘‘nobles,” 
2*4 “merchants,” and 3*1 forei^ers. The various religions are 
represented by 84*9 per cent. Orthodox Greeks, 9*9 Protestants, 3*3 
Roman Catholics, and 1*9 various (16,826 Jews). On the whole, 
the Orthodox population are not great frequenters of the churches, 
wliich are far less numerous than in Moscow. 

St Petersburg is well provided with scientific and educational 
institutions, as ^so with libraries and museums. The intellectual 
life of the educated classes is vigorous, and, although 36 per cent, 
of tlie population above six years old are unable to read, the work- 
men iniist be counted among the most intollij^nt classes in Russia. 
^ otwithstanding the hardships and prosecutions it is periodically 
8»>hjected to, the university exercises a pronounced influence on the 
ufe of St Petersburg. In 1882 it had eighty professors and 2165 
students (968 in physics and xhathematics, 776 in law). The medi- 
cal faculty forms a separate academy, under military jurisdiction, 
with about 1500 students. There are, moreover, a philological insti- 
tute, a technological institute, a forestry academy, an engineering 
ac ademy, t wo theological academies (Greek and Roman Catholic), 

mw^hty tables according to the separate diseases are given In the 
fK Fearkoofc. Very careful researches into the sanitary conditions of 

tna elty are given In the now suppressed SbornUe StuUbnoi Mtditsiny (Mag. of 
««<i. Jurisprudence) and Zdorovy* (HealthX 


an academy of arts, five military academies, a high school of law* 
and a lyceum. Higher instruction for women is represented by a 
m^cal academy (now ordered to be closed), by a free uiiivorsity 
with 914 students in 1882, the standards of instruction and exami- 
nation in both being equal to those of the other universities, and 
by higher pedagogical courses. Eor secondary education there arc 
twelve classical gymnasia for boys and nine for girls, with four 
private gymnasia and three progymnasia, eight “real schools,” five 
seminaries for teachem, ten military schools, throe German gym- 
nasia, and five other schools. For primary education there are 156 
municipality schools (7226 scholars in 1883), 16 schools of the 
z&mst/oOf and about 450 others maintained either by public institu- 
tions or by private persons ; 19,400 boys and girls received iiistrins 
tion m 431 public schools in 1884, the aggregate cost being X‘24,766 ; 
about 70 institutions for receiving the younger children of the 
Xioorer classes and several private “ kindergartens '* must bo added 
to the above. The sidontific institutions are numerous. The 
academy of sciences, o^iencd in 1726, has rendered immense service 
in the exploration of Russia.* The oft-repeated reiiroach that it 
keeps its doors slflit to Russian savant.^ while ojieniiig them too 
widely to Gennaii ones, is not without foundation ; but tlie services 
rendered to science by the Germans in connexion with the academy 
are undoubtedly voiy great. The Pulkova astronomical observa- 
tory, the chief physical (meteorological) observatory (with brunches 
throughout Russia and Siberia), the astionomical observatory at 
Vilna, the astronomical and m&gnetical observatory at Poking, and 
the botanical garden,* all attached to the academy of sciences, issue 
every year publications of the highest scientific value. The Society 
of Naturalists and the Physical and Chemical Society, though less 
than twenty years old, have already issued most valuable publica- 
tions, which are not so well known abroad as they deserve to he. 
The still more recently founded geological committee is ably push- 
ing forward the geological survey of the country ; the Mineralogical 
Society was founded in 1817. The Geograidiical Society, with four 
sections (923 members) and branch societies for West and East 
Siberia, (Caucasus, Orenburg, the north-western and south-western 
provinces of Kurpxiean Russia, all liberally aided by tlie state, is 
well known for its valuable work, as is also the Eutoiuological 
Society. ^ There are four medical societies, and an Archteological 
Society (since 1846), an Historical Society, an Economical Society 
(120 years old). Gardening, Forestry, Technical, Navigation Socie- 
ties, and others, as also several scientific committees apjiointcd at 
the ministries. The scientifu? work of the hydrographical dejinrf. 
ment and of the pueral staff is well known. On the whole, there 
is access to all these societies, as well as to their museums niui 
libraries. At St Petersburg classical music always finds first-rnto 
lierforraers and attentive hearers. The lum.servatory of music gii es 
a superior musical instruction. The Musii’al Society is also worthy 
of notice. Art, on the other hand, has not freed itself from the 
old scholastic methods at tlio academy. Several indejujiidcut 
artistic societies seek to remedy this drawback, and are the true 
cradle of the Russian genre painters. 

The imperial public library, open free for 347 <lays in the year, 
though far behind the British Musoiim and the Bibliotliecjue 
Nationalo in the number of voluine.s, novorthelc.ss contains rich 
collections of books and MSS. Its first nucleus was the library of 
the Polish republic seized in 1795 (262,640 volumes and 24,574 
prints), collected mostly by Archbishop Zalnsski of Kielf. It has 
Dccn much enriched since then by purchases and donations, and 
now (1886) contains more than 1,000,000 volumes, a remarkable 
collection of 60,000 “ Rossica” (everything published in Russia), and 
40,000 MSS., some of which are very valuable and uniipio. The 
library of the academy of sciences, also ojieii every day, contains 
more than 600,000 volumes, 13,000 MSS., rich collections of works 
on Oriental languages, and valuable collections of periodical nublica- 
tious from scientific societies throughout the w^orld. The librai*y of 
the council of state is also open to the public ; while several libraries 
of scientific societies and aepartmeuta of the mini8irie.s, very rich 
in their special branches, arc easily accessible, riiose of the hydro- 
gra|)hical department, the academy of art, the musical conserva- 
tory, the university (160,000 vols. ), are o.spocdally valuable to the 
student. Nearly thirty private oireulatiiig libraries, which have 
to contend with many restrictions, supply the students for a small 
fee with everything jirinted in Russia, if not prohibited by Govern- 
ment. The museums of tlie Russian capital have a marked place 
among those of Europe. That of the academy of science, with 
more than 100,000 systematically classified natural hi.story speci- 
mens ; that of the Mineralogical Society, giving a full picture of 
the geology of Russia ; the Asiatic museum, with its rich collections 
of Asiatic MSS. and coins ; ami several others are of great sciontilic 
value. The Hermitage Art Gallery contains a first-rate collection 
of the Flemish school, some pictures of the Russian .school (the re- 
mainder being at the academy of arts), some good spet imons of the 


» Sukhomlinoflf, “History of the Academy of Sciences,** In Its Mmoira 
(Russian), vol. xxrl., 1870, and the same year in its Mimoires in Oennan. 

* Treutvetter, “ History of the Botanical CSardeu,'* In Memoirs of the aama, 
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Italian, Sjianish, and old French achoola, and eapecially invaluable milea to the aouth-east, and Peterbof, on the Gulf of Finland, aiv 
/ treaaurea of Greek and Bcythian antiauitiea, aa also a good collection summer residences of the emperor. Pavlovak has a fine mlaoe and 
of 200,000 engravings. The old Christian and old Russian arts are parks, open to the public, where summer concerts attract thousands 
well represented at the museum of the academy of arts. Besides of people. Oranienbaum is now a rather neglected place. Pulkova, 
these there are many otluir museums — ped^^cal, medical, engin- on a hill 6 milea from St Petersburg, is well known for its obaer* 
•ering, agricultural, forcstiy, marine, techuical. vatory ; while several villages north of the capital, auch as Pargolovo, 

The press is represented by about 120 x>eriodiciils, Including those Murino, kc., are visited in summer by the less wealthy inhabitanta, 
of the scientific societies ; the right of publishing political papers HvAory, — The region between lue Ladom and the Gulf of 
is a monopoly in the hands of the very few editors who are able Finland was inhabited in the 9th century by Finns and some 
to procure the necessary authorization. The publication of literary Slavonians. Kovgorod and Pskoff made efforts to retain their 
ana scientific works, after having developed rapidly in 1859-09, is dominion over this region, so important for their trade, and in the 
now greatly on the decrease owing to the oppressive measures of 1 18th and 14th centuries they built the forts of Koporye (in the 
the coiisorshi^jL in the development of the Russian drama St present district of PeterhoO, Yam (now Yamburc), and Oryeshek 
I'etersburg has played a far loss important part than Moscow, and (now Schliisselburg) at the point where the Neva issues fh>m 
the stage at St Petersburg has never reached the same standard of Lake I^Adoga. They found, however, powerful opponents in the 
excellence as that of the older capital On the other hand, St Swedes, who enacted the fort of Laudskrona at the junction of the 
Petersburg is the cradle of Russian ox>era and Russian music. Tliere Okhta and the Neva, and in the Livonians, who h^ their fortress 
arc only four theatres of importance at St Petersburg — all imperial at Narva. Novgorod and Moscow successively were able by con- 
—two for the opera and ballet, one for the native drama, and one tinuous fighting to maintain their supremacy over the legion south 
for the French and German drama. * of the Neva throughout the 16th century ; but early in the 17th 

St Petersburg is much less of a manufacturing city than Moscow century Moscow was compollod to cede it to Sweden, which erected 
or Berlin. The annual production of all the manufactures in the a fortress (Nyonschanz) on the Neva at the mouth of the Okhta. 
government of St Petersburg, chiefly concentrated in or around In 1700 Peter I. began his wars with Sweden. Oryeshek was taken 
the capital, was in 1879 valued at £16,768,600 out of £1 10,294,900 in 1702, and next year Nyonschanz. Two months later (29th June 
for the ernxdre, against £19,600,000 in tho government of Moscow. 1703) Peter I. laid the foundations of a cathedral to St Peter and 
The chief rnanumetured goods are cottons (£3,078,000) and other St Paul, and of a fort which received his own name (in its Dutch 
textile fabrics (altogether £8,762,500), machinery (£2,366,800), rails transcription, ‘‘ Piterburgh ’*). Next year tho fort of Cronslott was 
(£1,342,300), tobacco and spirits (about £1,200,000 each), leather, erected on tho island of KotUn, as also the admiralty on the Neva, 
sugar, stearine caudles, copper and gum wares (from £860,000 to opimsite tho fortress. The emperor took most severe and almost 
£460,000 each), and a variety of smaller articles. The minor trades barbarous measures for increasing his newborn city. Thousands 
are greatly dcveloT>cd. No exact statistics of the internal trade cant of peo^de from all parts of Russia were removed thither and died in 
bo given, except tor the import and export of articles of food. In I erecting the fortress and building the bouses. Great numbers of 
1883 31,176,000 ewts. of grain and flour were imx>orted by rail or' artisans and workmen were brougnt to St Petersburg to form the 
river, of which 18,680,460 were re-exported and 2,809,900 sent to Myeshchanskaya villages, which raised the population to 100,000 
the interior. The exports in 1882 were valued at £1,864,980 from inhabitants. All iiroprietors of more than “500 souls** were 
8t Petersburg and at £6,667,017 from Cronstadt, the aggregate thus ordered to build a house at St Petersburg and to stay there in tho 
iKung £8,421,997, in which articles of food, chiefly corn, represented winter. The construction of stone-houses throughout the rest of 
£4,214,312, raw and half raw ju'oduce £4,009,446, and manufactured Russia was prohibited, all masons having to be sent to St Peters- 
waros £197,620. The value of tho imports was-— to St Petersburg burg. After Peter I. *8 death the po^mlation of the capital rapidly 
£8,010,383 and to Cronstadt £110,316. Among the total irajwrts decreased ; but foreimors continued to settle there, tinder Eliza- 
articles of food were valued at £1,941,898, raw and half raw produce both a new series of compulsory measures raised the population 
at £4,009,090 (chiefly coal), and manufactured wares at £1,082,698. to 150,000, which figure was nearly doubled during the reign of 
Cronstadt and St I’etersburg were visited in the same year by 2195 Catherine II Since the beginning of tho present century the 
ships of 961,000 tons (730 ships, 162,780 tons, from Givat Britain), population has steadily increased (864,000 in 1817, 468,600 in 
The coasting trade was roprosonted by 702 vessels (119,800 tons) 1887, 491,000 in 1856, and 667,000 in 1869), The chief ernbellish- 
entered. The commercial fleet numbered only 43 steamers (14,000 meuts of St Petersburg were effected during tho reigns of Alexander 
tons) and 40 sailing vessels (8200 tons). L (1801-25) and Nicholas 1. (1826-56). 

Six railways meet at St Petersburg. Two run westwards along when Peter I., desirous of giving a “European** capital to his 
both banks *of the Gulf of Finland to Hangbudd and to I'ort empire, laid tho first foundations of St Petersourg on tho marshy 
Baltic ; two short lines connect Oranienbaum, opposite Cronstadt, islands of tho Nova, in land not fully conquered and remote from 
and Tsarskoyo Selo (with Pavlovsk) with tho capital; and two the centres of Russian life, it is hardly possible tliat ho could have 
great trunk -line.** run south-west and south-east to Warsaw (with foreseen the rapid development it has since undergone : it has now 
ttraiiches to Riga and Smolensk) and to Moscow (with branches to a population approaching a million and commands more than one- 
Novgorod an<l Rylnnsk). All are connected in the capital, except sixth of the foreign trade and manufactures of Rmssia. In ])oiut 
tho Finland Railway, wlii('li has its station on the right bank of of fact, there is no capital in Europe so disadvantagoously situated 
tho Neva. Aloreovor, the Nova i.s the groat channel for the trade with regard to its own country as St Petersburg. Desolate wilder- 
of St Petersburg with tho rest of Russia, by means of tho Volga nesses begin at its very gates and extend for hundreds of miles 
and its tributaries. *J'ho imuortauco of the traffic may best be seen to the north and east. To the south it has the very thinly peopled 
from the following figures, showing in cwts. tho amount imi>ortcd regions of Pskoff and Novgoro<l, — the marshy and woody tracts of 

the Valdai Heights. For 400 miles in each of these throe directions 
there is not a single city of any importancju ; and towards the 
west, on both shores of the Gulf of Finland, are foreign peoples who 
liave their own centres of gravitation in cities on or nearer to the 
Baltic. With the x>rovinces of Russia tho capital is connected 
only by canals and railways, which have to traverse vast tracts of 
inhospitable country before reaching them. But St Peteraburg 
possesses, on the other hand, one immense advantage in its site, 
which has i)roved of groat moment, o.s|>ecially in tho present cen- 
No less than 1,162,230 j>ioces together with 7,837,000 cwts of tury of development of iuteniational traffic. Ruled by the idea of 
timber were supplied in tho samo year via the Nova. Tho aggro- creating a new Amsterdam — that is, a meetiug^laco for traders of all 
gjito exports by rail and the Neva amounted to 11,382,000 cwts. natiomuitios — and a great oxjMirt market for Russia, Peter I. could 
The Rvoriigo ineonio of the St Petersburg municijiality was have selected no bettor place. St Petersburg has been for nearly 
£581,425 in 1880-82 (£677,856 in 1884), — that is, 13*78. (6*84 roubles) 160 years the chief place of export for raw produce from the most 
per inhabitant, as against SfrSs. at Berlin and 98 *28. nt Paris. Tho ]n*oductive parts of Russia. The great central plateau which forms 
indirect taxes yield but Is. per inhabitant (67s. at Paris), Tho the upper basins of all the chief Russian rivers liad no other outlet 
average expensoH for tho same years reached £674,479 (£672,162 in to the sea than tho estuary of the Neva. The natural outlet might 
1884), distributed as follows ; — 20 per cent, of tho whole for tho indeed have been the Black Sea; but the rivers to tho southward 
police (10 at Paris and 27*6 at Berlin), 8 for administiution, 16 are either interrupted by rapids like the Dniet^er, or are shallow like 
for paving, 7 for lighting, 6 for public instruction, 2*6 for charity, the Don ; while their moutiis and tho entire coast-region remained 
find 3 for the debt (7 at Berlin luid 37 at Paris). Tho municipal till the end of the 18th century in tho hands of Turkey. As for the 
alfairt are in the hands of a municipality, elected by three categories Caspian, it faced Asia, and not Europe. The commercial outlet of 
uf electors (see Russi a), and is juactic^illy a department of the chief tho central plateau was thus tho reverse of the physical From 
iff the police. Tho city is under a separate governor-general, whose the earliest years of Russian historv trade had taken this northern 
Authority, like that of the chief of police, is all the more unlimited direction. Novgorod owed its wealth to this fact ; and as far back 
since it has not l^en accurately defined by law. as the 12th century tho Russians had their forts on Lake Ladoga 

St Petersburg is surrounded by several fine rosidencos, mostly im- and the Neva. In tho 14th and 16th centuries they already ex- 
porial jialaoes with large and beautiful parks. Tsarskoye Selo, 16 changed their wares with the Dautzic merchants at Nu or NU,— 


by diflerciit channels : — 



Corn and flour. 

FlrowoiKl. 

All kinds 
of waivs. 

Ni'va 

ii,oai,ooo 

20,801,000 

5O.m:;i.0O0 

HiiUIc. liuilway 

Sl 1,000 

201.000 


Mohcow lluilwHy 

12, ooo 

482,000 

21 ,o:.r.,fx»o 

Warnaw Rtiilwiiy 

} 212,000 

157,000 

2,2r>:vK)0 ' 
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ibe then name for what is now VasUyerskiy Island. Bv fonndi^ 
St Petersbni^ Peter 1. only restored the to its old bat dis- 
carded ehannela system of canals for connectlnff the upper 
Volga and the Dnieper with the mat hkw of the north completed 
the work ; the commercial mouth of the Volga was transferred to 
the Gulf of Finland, and St Petersburg became the export harbour 
for more than half Russia. Foreigners hastened thither to take 
possession of the growing export trade, to the exclusion of the 
Russians ; and to mis ciroum<{tanc6 the Russian capital is indebted 
for its cosmopolitan character. But its pi'esent extensive and west- 
European aspect has not been achieved, nor is it maintained, without 
a vast expenditure of the national resources. It cost hundreds of 
thousands of human lives before the marshy islands at the mouth 
of the Neva could be i-endered fit to receive a million inhabitants 
and be brought into connexion with the remainder of Russia ; and 
very many more are annually sacrificed for the maintenance of tliis 
capital on its unhealthy site, under the 60th parallel, hundreds of 
Tuues distant from the centres of Russian life. 

The development of the railway system and the rapid coloniza- 
tion of southern Russia now operate, however, adversely to St 
Petersburg. Its foreign trade is not actually decreasing, but the 
very rapid growth in tne exports of Russia within the twenty yeara 
before 1886 was entirely to the benefit of other ports more highly 
favoured by nature, such as Riga and especially Libau, while the 
rapid increase of population in the Black Sea region is tending; to 
shift the Russian centre of gravity ; new centres of commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual life are being developed at Odessa and 
Rostoff. The revival of Little Russia is another lufiueuco o|>eratiug 
in the same direction. 

Another important factor in the growth of the influence of St 
Petersburg on Russian life was the concentration of all x>olitical 
power in the hands of an absolute Government and in the narrow 
circles surrounding the chief of the state. As Yuriy Dolgorukiy 
foit the necessity of creating for a now phase of national history — 
that of a centralized state — a new capital, Moscow, free from the 
Tiuiuicipal and republican traditions of the old Russian towns, so 
Toter I. felt the necessity of again creating a fresh capital for a 
third phase of the country’s progress, — a capital where the rising 
imperial power would be free from the control of the old boyar 
families. St Petersburg fully answers to this need. For more than 
a century and a half it was the real centre of political life and of 
political thought, impregnated with the concef)tion of a imworful 
(!oiitral Government. In so strongly centralized a state as Russia 
was, and still is, and for the phase of life wliich the empire has 
passed through during the last two centuries, it mattered little 
whether the capital was some hundred miles away from the natural 
centres of life and without the support of a dense and active sur- 
rounding jiopulation. Bureaucracy, its leading feature, was simply 
reinforced by the remoteness of the capital. But these circumstances 
are at present undergoing a change. Since the abolition of serfdom 
and in consoq^uence of the impulse given to Russian thought by 
tliis reform, the provinces are coming more and more to dispute 
the right of St Petersburg to guide the political life of the country. 
It has been often said that St Petersburg is the head of Russia and 
Moscow its heart. The first part at least of this saying is true. 
In the development of thought and iu naturalizing in Bnssia the 
results of west European reflection St Petersburg has played through- 
out the present century a prominent nart. Attracting to itself from 
the provinces the best intellects of tne country, it has powerfully 
liontributed towards familiarizing the reading public with the 
teachings of west Euroi>eau science and philosophy, and towards 
giving to Russian literature that liberality of mind and freedom 
from the trammels of tradition that have so often been noticed by 
west Euro [leans. St Petersburg has no traditions, no history beyona 
that of the palace conspiracies, and nothing in its past can attract 
the writer w the thinker. But, as new centres of intellectual 
movement and new currents of thought develop again at Moscow 
and Kieif or arise anew at Odessa and in the eastern provinces, 
tliese places claim the right to thoir own share in the further de- 
velopment of intellectual life in Russia *, and it would not be sur- 
prising if the administrative and intellectual centre of the em[»ire, 
after its migrations successively from Kioff, Novgorod, and Pskoff 
to Moscow, and thence to St Petersburg, were again to follow a new 
movement towards the south. (P. A. K.) 

ST PIERRE. See R^.union, vol. xx. p. 493. 

ST PIERRE. See Mabtiniquk, vol. xv. p. 586. 
SAINT-PIERRE, Charles Ib^niSe Castel, Abbi^j he 
(1658-1743), a French writer of much ingenuity and influ- 
<?ncG, who is not unfrequently confounded with the author 
of Paul et Virginie^ was born near Barfieur on the 18th 
of February 1658. His father was bailli of the Cotentin, 
and Saint-Pierre, who was educated by the Jesuits, appears 
to have had an easy entrance to the best literary and 
political society of the capital. He was presented to the 
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abbacy of Tours, which a century before the poet Dee. 
portes had held, and was elected to the Academy in 1695. 
But in 1718, in consequence of the political offence given 
by his PotysynodUy he suffered the very rare penalty of 
expulsion from that body. Ho died at Paris in 1743. 

Saint-Pierre’s works (collected shortly before his death in eighteen 
volumes and originally published chiefly in the second and third 
decades of the 18th century) are almost entirely occupied with an 
acute and inventive, though generally visionary, criticism of politics, 
law, and social institutions. They had a groat iiifiuenco on l^usseau,' 
who has left elaborate examinations of some of them, and has repro- 
duceil not a few of their ideas in Ins own work. The titles are 
almost sufficient to show their nature. The chief are dc Paix 
Pcrpetwlk (apjKisitely published at Utrecht in 1713) and PoZy- 
tiyn^ie (a severe stricture on the Govorumeiit of Louis XI Y., with 
projects for the administration of France by a system of councils 
for each de|)artment of government), togethei* with a crowd of 
memorials and projects for stop[ung duelling, for equalizing taxa- 
tion, for treating mendicancy, for reforming etlucation and spelling, 
Ac. Unlike the later reforming abbes of the phUosophe period, 
Saint-Pierre was a man of very unworldly character and quite 
destitute of the Frondour spirit. Ho was also a man of not a little 
intellectual power, and, as in the case of every such man wlio gives 
his fancy free course in the construction of political Utopias, not a 
few of his wdshes and ideas have been realized iu course of time. But 
it is difficult to give him much credit for practical grasp of politics. 

SAINT-PIERRE, Jacques Henri Bkrnardin de (1737- 
1814), French man-of -letters, was born at Havre on 19th 
January 1737 and was educated at Caen. After a fashion 
commoner with English than wuth French boys, he took 
an early fancy to the sea, and his uncle, a ship captain, 
gave him the opportunity of gratifying it. But a single 
voyage to Martinique was enough for him and he went 
back to school. He next wanted to be a missionary ; but 
his parents, who had probably taken the measure of his 
enthusiasms from his sea experiences, objected, and he 
became an engineer. He served in the army, but was 
dismissed for insubordination, and, after quarrelling with 
his family, was in some difficulty. But in 1761 ho obtained 
an appointment at Malta, which also he did not hold long. 
The most rolling of stones, he appears at St Petersburg, 
at Warsaw, at Dresden, at Berlin, holding brief commis- 
sions as an engineer and rejoicing in romantic adventures. 
But he came back to Paris at the ago of thirty even poorer 
than he set out. He then passed two years in literary 
work, supporting himself in an unknown fashion, and in 
1768 (for ho seems to have been as successful in obtaining 
appointments as in losing them) he set out for the Isle of 
France (Mauritius) with a Government commission and 
remained there three years, returning home in 1 77 1. These 
wanderings suiipliod Bernardin with the whole of what may 
be called his stock-in-trade, for, though he lived more than 
forty years longer, he never again quitted France. He 
was very poor, and indeed it is not easy to discover from 
his biographers what he lived upon, for, though he was an 
unwearied solicitor of employments and “gratifications,” 
he received but little, and his touchy and sensitive temperar 
ment frequently caused him to quarrel with what little he 
did receive. On his return from Mauritius he was intro- 
duced to the society of D^Alerabert and his friends, and 
continued to frequent it. But he took no great pleasure 
in the company of any literary man except Rousseau, of 
whom in Jean Jacques's last years he saw much, and on 
whom he formed both his own character and still more his 
style to a considerable degree. His first work of any im- 
portance, the Voyage d Vile cfc /Vance, appeared in 1773 
and gained him some reputation. It is the soberest and 
therefore the least characteristic of his books. The Htvdee 
de la Naiurty which made his fame and assured him of 
literary success, did not appear till ten years later, hia 
masterpiece Paul et Virginis not till 1787, and his other 
masterpiece (which, as much less sentimental and showing 
not a little humour, some persons may be allowed to prefer), 
the Chaumih^e Jndienney not till 1790. In 1 792 he married 
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a very young girl, F^licit^ Didot. For a short time in 
1792 he was superintendent of the Jardin des Plantes and 
again for a short time professor of morals at the £cole 
Konnale in 1794. Next year he became a member of the 
Institute. After his first wife’s death he married, in 1800, 
when he was sixty-three, another young girl, D4sir4e de 
Pellei>ort, and is said to have been very happy with her. 
He still continued to publish, and was something of a 
favourite with Napoleon. On the 2l8t of January 1814 
he died at 6ragny near Pontoise, where he had in his last 
years chiefly lived and where he had a house, so that he 
cannot have been ill off. 

It has boen hiutccl that Rcrnardin de Saint-Pierre's Personal 
character was not entirely amiable ; it may bo added that his 
literary character has not in all English eyes sufheed to atone for it. 
Engl I hI) men, and not Englishmen only, have been found to x^ro- 
nouime Vaul et Firyinie ^udy in style and unhealthy, not to say 
unwholesome, in tone, Perhax>8 Bernardin is not fairly to ho 
judged by this famous story, in which the exuberant sensibility of 
the time finds equally exuberant expression. The ChaumUre and 
some in the J&tvdes de la Nature proper may be thought 

to exhibit the real merits of his stylo to greater advantage. The 
historic estimate (the solo estimate that is of much worth in com- 
mrative literary ciiticisni) at once disengages the question from ite 
diffiCultieH. Whore Bernardin is of merit and importance is in his 
breaking away from tlio dull and arid vocabulaiy and phrase wdiich 
more than a century of classical writing bad brought uixin France, in 
his geniune and vigorous xireforeiiee of the beauties of nature to the 
mere charms of drawing- room society, and in the attempt .which 
ho ma<lo, with as much sincerity as could fairly be expected from a 
man of his day, to reprodmte the aHX>ects of the natural world 
faithfully. After Rousseau, and even more than Rousseau, Bor- 
nardin was in French literature the apostle of the return to nature, 
and, tliuugh in him and his immediate follower, Chateaubriand, 
there is still much niannerism and unreality, ho should not and 
will not lack the (iredit due. 

Aiin<!i Martin, disci [He of Bernardin and the Necniid husliand of his second 
wife, puhlislied a coiii])lete edition of his works in IS volumes (Paris, 1818-20), 
afU'rwards increased by achlitional corresimndence, Ac. Paul et Vii^inU, the 
ChaurnUre IndUnne, &c., have iHteri septtrattdy rapriuted In innumerable foniis. 

ST PIERRE AND MIQUELON, two islands 10 miles 
off the south coast of Newfoundland (see vol. xvii. x>l. V.), 
at the entrance of F ortuiio Bay, are, with five lesser islets, 
the last remnant of the North American colonies of 
Franco. Both are rugged masses of granite, with a few 
small streams and lakelets, a thin covering of soil, and 
scanty vegetation. Miquelon (area, 45,542 acres) consists 
of Great Miciuelon in the north and Little Miquelon, 
Langlade, or Langley in the south; iirevious to 1783 they 
were scqiarato islands divided by a navigable channel, but 
they have since become connected by a dangerous sandbar. 
St Pierre (6420 acres) has a good harliour and roadstead, 
the latter, x)rotected by lie aux Chiens, affording shelter, 
excejit in north-east storms, to the largest vessels. The 
small but busy town of St Pierre climbing the steep hill 
above the harUmr is mainly built of wood ; but it has a 
cathedral (of wood), an English chapel, a governor’s resi- 
dence, and various administrative offices, including the 
American terminus of the French Atlantic cable. Cod- 
fishing, to which the settlement owes its i)ro8[)erity, was 
prosecuted in the five years 1878-82, on an average, by 
4560 fishermen (mainly from Dunkirk and otlier French 
Xiorts), and produced 3876 tons of dried and 157,754 tons 
of uiidried cod, with 450 tons of cocMiver oil. The total 
exports and im])orts were valued, respectively, at 9,218,278 
and 4,441,817 francs in 1865, and 17,164,153 and 
11,062,617 francs in 1883. The foreign trade in 1883 
ivas valued at 10,218,473 francs. The pox>ulation of the 
islands was 5564 (town of St Pierre 4365) in 1883; but 
the number is often above 10,000 in the fishing-season. 

St Pierre and Mioiicloii, with 8000 iuhabitaiits, wore ceded to 
England along with Newfoundland in 1713 ; but on the English 
conouest of Canada they wor(3 assigned to Franco as a fisnery 
depot Destroyed by the English in 1778, restored to France in 
1783, a^ain depopulated by the English in 1798, recovered by 
France m 1802 and lost in 1803, the islands have remained an 
undisputed French ixissession since 1816. 


^ ST PIERBE.Li»€ALAIS, a suburb of Oajljjb (j.v.X 
with a population of 30,786 in 1881. 

ST POL DE L£0N, a town of France, in the arrond- 
issement of Morlaix and department of Finisi^re, not far 
from the shores of the English Channel, 13| miles north* 
west of Morlaix by the railway to Eoscoff. This quiet 
episcopal city, old but modernized, is mainly of interest 
on account of its cathedral and the church of Notre Dame, 
though it also contains an episcopal palace (1712-50), a 
seminary (1691), and a hospital (1711). The cathediul, 
classed as an historical monument, belongs largely to the 
13th century. Besides the west front, with its portico 
and its two towers with granite spires 180 feet high, the 
princix^al x>oiiit8 of architectural interest are the traceried 
window of the south transept (with its glass) and the rect- 
angular apse, and in the interior the stalls of the choir 
(16th century) and the fascicled pillars and vault-arches 
of the nave. On the right of the high altar is a wooden 
shrine containing the bell of St Pol de L4on (6 ft 10 oz. 
in weight), which has the repute of curing headache and 
diseases of the ear, and at the side of the main entrance is 
a huge baptismal font, x>opularly regarded as the stone 
coffin of Conan M^riadec, king of the Bretons. Notre 
Dame de Creizker has a 15th-century spire, 252 feet high, 
which crowns the central tower. The north porch is a 
fine specimen of the flamboyant style. The population of 
the town in 1881 was 3739 and of the commune 6659. 

St Pol de L4on, or Fanum Sancti Pauli Leonini, was formerly a 
X>lace of considerable importance. The barony of L^on, in the 
possession of the dukes of Rohan, gave them the right of presiding 
111 the provincial states alternatively with the duke of La Tr^mouille, 
baron of Vitr6. 

ST QUENTIN, a manufacturing town of France, the 
chef-lieu of an arrondissement and in population (45,697 
in 1881) the largest town in the department of Aisno, 
stands on the right bank of the Somme, at the junction 
of the Somme Canal with the St Quentin Canal (which 
unites the Somme Canal with the Scheldt), 95| miles north- 
east of Paris by the railway to Brussels and Cologne, with 
branch lines to Guise (on the Oise) and Ep6hy on the 
Flanders and Picardy railway. Built on a slope, with a 
southern exxiosure, the town is crowned by the collegiate 
church of St Quentin, one of the finest Gothic buildings 
of the north of France, which was erected between 1114 
and 1477, and has, like some English cathedrals, the 
somewhat rare peculiarity of double transeiits. The length 
of the church is 436 feet and the height of the nave 131, 
The magnificent clerestory windows are suiiportod by a 
very elegant triforium. The baptismal chapel contains a 
fine stone retable. The choir has a great resemblance to 
that of Rheims, and, like the chapels of the apse, has been 
decorated with jiolychromic jiamtings. Under the choir 
is a cryjit occupying the site of an older crypt constructed 
in the 9th century, of which only the three vaults with the 
tombs of St Quentin and his fellow-martyrs remain. The 
town-house of St Quentin is a splendid building of the 
15th and 16th centuries, with a flamboyant facade, adorned 
with curious sculptures. Behind the central gable rises a 
boll-tower with chimes. The council-room is a fine hall 
with a double wooden ceiling and a huge chimneypiece 
half Gothic half Renaissance. The old buildings of the 
Bernardiiies of Fervaques now provide accommodation for 
the courts, the learned societies, the school of design, the 
museum, and the library, and contain a largo hall for 
public meetings. St Quentin is the centre of an indus- 
trial district which employs 130,000 workmen in 800 
factories, and manufactures the fortieth part of the cotton 
imiwrted into France, producing goods to the value of 
about £3,500,000, mainly calicoes, percales (glazed cottons), 
cretonnes, jaconas, twills, piqu4s, muslins, cambrics, gauz^, 
wool-muslms, Scotch cashmeres, and merinos. Otlier in- 
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duBtrieB are the makieg of embroideries by machinery and 
by hand, turning billiard-balls, and engine-building. 

St Quentin, the Aug%uiia Vmmuindmrum of the Romans, stood 
at the meeting-place of five roads of military importance. In the 
8d century it was the scene of the martyrdom of Calus Quintinus, 
who had come as a preacher of Christianity, and in the reign of 
Dago^rt the martyr's tomb became under the influence of St £loi 
a ^ace of pilgrimage. After it had been thrice ravaged by the 
Normans the town wrj surrounded by walls in 883. It became 
under Pippin, grandson of Charlemagne, one of the principal domains 
of the county of Vermandois, and in 1103 was constituted a com- 
mune. In 1195 it was incorporated with the royal domain and 
about tbe same time received an increase of its privilej^. From 
1420 to 1471 St Quentin was occupied by the Burgundians. Its 
capture by the Spaniards on the day of St Lawrence, 1557, was the 
success which Philip II. of Spain commemorated by building tlie 
Escorial. Two years later the town was restored to the French, and 
in 1560 it was assigned as the dowiy of Mary Stuart The forti- 
fleations erected under Louis XIV. were demolished between 1810 
and 1820. During the Franco-Pnissian War St Quentin repulsed 
tbe German attacks of 8th October 1870 ; and on 19th January 
1871 it was the centre of the great battle fought by Geneiul Faid- 
herbe, one of the last episodes of the campaign. 

ST SEBASTIAN. See San Sebastian. 

ST SERVAN, a cantonal town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine, on the right bank of the Ranee to 
the south of St Malo, from which it is separated by a creek 
at least a mile wide (see St Malo). In population (10,691 
inhabitants in 1881 ; 12,867 in the commune) St Servan 
is slightly the smaller town of the two. It is not enclosed 
by walls, and with its new houses, straight wide streets, 
and numerous gardens forms quite a contrast to its neigh- 
bour. In summer it attracts a number of seaside visitors. 
The floating dock will when finished have an area of 27 
acres and one mile of quays. The creek on which it opens 
is dry at low water, but at high water is 30 to 40 feet deep. 
Another port on the Ranee, to the south-west of the town 
at the foot of the tower of Solidor, is used by the local 
guard-ship. This tower, erected in the close of the 14th 
century by Duke John IV. for the purpose of contesting 
the claims of Josselin de Rohan, bishop of St Malo, to the 
temporal sovereignty of the town, consists of three distinct 
towers formed into a triangle by loop-holed and machico- 
lated curtains. At the north-west point of St Servan 
stands the “ city fort ” and near by are the ruins of the 
cathedral of St Peter of Aloth, the seat of a bishopric from 
the 6th to the 12th century. The church is modern 
(1742-1842). 

The northern quarter of St Servan, called “the City,** occupies 
the site of the city of Aleth, which at the close of the Roman empire 
supplanted Corseul as the capital of the Curiosolites. Aleth was a 
buWark of Druidism in those regions and was not Christianued 
till the 6th century, when St Malo became its first bishop. On the 
removal of the bishopric to St Malo Aleth declined ; but the 
houses that remained standing became the nucleus of a new com- 
munity, which placed itself under the patronage of St Servan, 
apostle of the Orkneys. In 1758 the place was occupied by Marl- 
horougR It was not till 1789 that St Servan bocatiio a separate 
commune from St Malo with a municifiality and police of its own. 

vSAINT-SIMON, Claude Henri, Comte de (1760- 
1825), the founder of French socialism, was born at Paris 
on 17th October 1760. He belonged to a younger branch 
of the family of the celebrated duke of that name. His 
education, he tells us, was directed by D’Alembert. At 
the ago of nineteen he went as volunteer to assist the 
American colonies in their revolt against Britain. From 
his youth Saint-Simon felt the promptings of an eager 
ambition. His valet had orders to awake him every morn- 
ing with the words, Remember, monsieur le comte, that 
you have great things to do ” ; and his ancestor Charle- 
magne appeared to him in a dream foretelling a remarkable 
future for him. Among his early schemes was one to 
unite the Atlantic and th^e Pacific by a canal, and another 
to construct a canal from Madrid to the sea. He took no 
part of any importance in the Revolution, but amassed a 
little fortune by land speculation, — not on bis own account^ 
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however, as be said, but to facilitate his future projects. 
Accordingly, when he w^as nearly forty years of age he 
went through a varied course of study and experiment, in 
order to enlarge and clarify his view of things. One of 
these experiments was an unhappy marriage, which, after 
a year’s duration, was dissolved by the mutual consent of 
the parties. Another res^ilt of his experiments was that 
he found himself completely impoverished, and lived in 
penury for the remainder of his life. The first of his numor- 
oua writings, Lettres dun Hahitani de Genhe^ appeared in 
1803 ; but his early wirings were mostly scientific and 
political. It was not till 1817 that he began in a treatise 
entitled L* Industrie to propound his socialistic views, which 
he further developed in VOrganisateur (1819), Du Sgsthne 
Industriel (1821), Catechmne des Industi'ieh (1823), The 
last and most important expression of his views is the 
Nouveau Christianisme (1825). For many years before 
his death in 1825 (at Paris on 19th May) Saint-Simon had 
been reduced to the greatest straits. He was obliged to 
accept a laborious post for a salary of £40 a year, to live 
on the generosity of a former valet, and finally to solicit 
a small pension from his family. In 1823 he attempted 
suicide in despair. It was not till very late in his career 
that ho attached to himself a few ardent disciples. 

As a thinker Saint-Simon was entirely deficient in 
system, clearness, and consecutive strength. But his 
great influence on modern thought is undeniable, both as 
the historic founder of French socialism and as suggest- 
ing much of what was afterwards elaborated into Comtism. 
Apart from the details of his socialistic teaching, which 
are vague, inconsistent, and unsystematic, we find that 
the ideas of Saint-Simon as to the reconstruction of 
society are very simple. His opinions were conditioned 
by the French Revolution and by the feudal and military 
system still prevalent in France. In opposition to the 
destructive liberalism of the Revolution he insisted on the 
necessity of a new and positive reorganization of society. 
So far was he from advocating fresli social revolt that he 
appealed to Louis XVIII, to inaugurate the new order of 
things. In opposition, however, to the feudal and military 
system, the former aspect of which had been strengthened 
by the restoration, he advocated an arrangement by which 
the industrial chiefs should control society. In 2 )lace of 
the mediaBval church the spiritual direction of society 
should fall to the men of science. What Saint-Simon 
desired, therefore, was an industrialist state directed by 
modern science. In short, the men who are fitted to 
organize society for jiroductive labour are entitled to bear 
rule in it. The social aim is to produce things useful to 
life ; the final end of social activity is “ the exploitation 
of the globe by association.” The contrast between 
labour and capital so much emphasized by later socialism 
is not present to Saint-Simon, but it is assumed that thq 
industrial chiefs, to whom the control of ^^roductiou is to 
be committed, shall rule in the interest of society, Liater 
on the cause of the i)oor receives greater attention, till in 
his greatest work, The Neio Christianity, it becomes the 
central point of his teaching and takes the form of a 
religion. It was this religious development of his teach- 
ing that occ-asioned his final quarrel with Comte. Previous 
to the publication of the Nouveau Chistianisme, Saint- 
Simon had not concerned himself with theology. Here 
he starts from a belief in God, and his object in the 
treatise is to reduce Christianity to its simple and essential 
elements. He does this by clearing it of the dogmas and 
other excrescences and defects which have gathered round 
both the Catholic and Protestant forms of it, which he 
subjects to a searching and ingenious criticism. “The 
new Christian organization will deduce the temporal insti- 
tutions as well as the spiritual from the principle that all 
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men should act towards one another as brethren.” Ex- 
pressing the same idea in modem language, Saint-Simon 
propounds as the comprehensive formula of the new 
Christianity this precept — “The whole of society ought 
to strive towards the amelioration of the moral and 
physical existence of the poorest class ; society ought to 
organize itself in the way best adapted for attaining this 
end/* This principle became the watchword of the entire 
school of Saint-Simon ; for them it was alike the essence 
of religion and the programme of social reform. 

During his lifetime the views of Saint-Simon had veiy 
little influence*, and he left only a very few devoted 
disciples, who continued to advocate the doctrines of their 
master, whom they revered as a prophet. An important 
dej)arture was made in 1828 by Bazard, who gave a 
“ complete exposition of the Saint-Simonian faith ” in a 
long course of lectures at Paris in the Hue Taranne. In 
1830 Bazard and Enfantin wore acknowledged as the heads 
of the school ; atid the fermentation caused by the revolu- 
tion of July of the same year brought the whole movement 
prominently before the attention of France. Early next 
year the school obtained jiossession of the Globe through 
Pierre Leroux, who had joined the school, which now 
numbered some of the ablest and most promising young 
men of Franco, many of the pupils of the l^cole Poly- 
technique having caught its enthusiasm. The members 
fonned themselves into an association arranged in three 
grades, and constituting a society or family, which lived 
out of a common purse in the Rue Monsigny. Before 
long, however, dissensions began to arise in the sect. 
Bazard, a man of logical and more solid temperament, 
could no longer work in harmony with Enfantin, who 
desired to establish an arrogant and fantastic sacerdotalism 
with lax notions as to marriage and the relation of the 
sexes. After a time Bazard seceded and many of the 
strongest suj)i)orter8 of the school followed his example. 
A scries of extravagant entertainments given by the society 
during the winter of 1832 reduced its financial resources 
and greatly discredited it in character. They finally re- 
moved to Mcnilmontant, to a property of Enfantin, where 
they lived in a communistic society, distinguished by a 
peculiar dress. Shortly after the chiefs were tried and 
condemmid for proceedings ))rejudicial to the social order ; 
and the sect was entirely broken up (1832). Many of its 
members became famous as engineers, economists, and men 
of business. The idea of constructing the Suez Canal, os 
carried out l)y Lesseps, jiroceeded from the school. 

In tlie school of Suiiit-SiTnon wo find a great advance both in the 
broadth and firnincHs with whiidi tho vague and confused views of 
the nuisteniro developed ; and this progress is duo chiefly to Bazard. 
In the philosophy of history they re(‘ogni 2 e epochs of two kinds, 
the eritical or negative and the organic or constructive. Tho 
former, in wliieli jdiilosopby is the dominating force, is cbarac- 
terizod by war, egotism, and anarchy ; tho latter, whiidi is controlled 
by religion, is markeil by the 8|urit of obedience, devotion, associa- 
tion. The two spirits of antagonism and association are tho two 
rent soi ial princijdes, and on tho degree of prevalence of tho two 
ependa the character of an epoch. The spirit of association, how- 
ever, tomls more ami more to prevail over its opponent, extending 
from the family to the city, from tho eity to tho nation, and from 
the nation to the federation. This primdple of association is to bo 
tho keynote of the social lievelopment of the future. Hitherto the 
law of humanity has Iwen the “exploitation of man by man” in its 
throe stages, slavery, serfdom, tho proletariat ; in the future the 
aim must ho “ the exploitation of tno globe by man associated to j 
man.*' Under the present system the industrial chief still exploits 
tho proletariat, the members of which, though nominally free, must 
icoept his terms under |iain of starvation. This state of things is 
ronsolidated by the law of inheritance, whereby tho instruments of 
production, which are private property, and all the attendant social 
advantage are transinittoil without regard to ]>ersonal merit. Tho 
80 (;ial disadvantages being also transmitted, misery becomes here- 
ditary The only romotly for this is tho al>o1ition of tho law of 
inheritance, and tho union of all the instniments of labour in a 
social ftind, which shall be exploited by association. Society thus 
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becomes sole proprietor, intrusting to social groups and social fhne* 
tionaries the management of the various properties. The right of 
succession is transferred from the family to tne state. The school 
of Saint-Simon insists strongly on the claims of merit; they 
advocate a social hierarchy in which each man shall 1 m placed 
according to his capacity and rewarded according to his works. 
This is, uidoed, a most special and pronounced feature of the Saint- 
Simon socialism, whose theory of government is a kind of spiritual 
or scientifle autocracy, degenerating into the fantastic sacerdotalism 
of Enfantin. With regard to the family and the relation of the 
sexes the school of Saint-Simon advocated the complete^ emancijia* 
tion of woman and her entire equality with man. The “social 
individual ” is man and woman, who are associated in the exercise 
of the triple function of religion, the state, and the family. In its 
oflicial declarations the school maintained the sanctity of the Chris- 
tian law of marri^e. On this point Enfantin fell into a prurient 
and fantastic latitudinarianism, which made the school a scandal 
to France, but many of the most prominent memliers besides Bazard 
refused to follow him. Connected with these doctrines was their 
famous theory of tho “rehabilitation of the flesh,” deduced from 
tho philosophic theory of tho school, which was a species of Pan- 
theism, though they repudiated tho name. On this theory they 
rejected the dualism so much emphasized by Catholic Christianity 
in its penances and mortifications, and held that tho body should 
be restored to its due place of honour. It is a vague principle of 
which the ethical character depends on the interpretation ; and it 
was variously interpreted in tiio school of Saint-Simon. It was 
certainly immoral as held by Enfantin, by whom it was developed 
into a kind of sensual mysticism, a system of free love with a reli- 
gious sanction. 

An excellent edition of tho works of Saint-Simon and Enfantin was begun by 
snrvivorB of the sect in ParlH (186ft), and now numbers forty voU. See Reybaud, 
Ktvdea iur let JU/ormateure modemee (7th edltiou, Paris, 1864) ; Janet, Saint’ 
Simon et le Saint’Simonime (Paris, 1878) ; A. J. Booth, Saint-Simon and Saint- 
Simoniem (London, 1871X (T. K.) 

SAINT-SIMON, Louis de Rouvray (or Rouvroy), 
Duo DB (1675-1755), was born at Versailles on 16th 
January 1675. He was tho son of Claude de Saint-Simon, 
who represented a family which had been established for 
many centuries at La Fert6 Vidame, between Mortagne 
and Dreux, and which claimed descent from Charlemagne. 
Claude de Saint-Simon had been a page of Louis XIII., 
and, gaining the king’s favour as a sportsman, had received 
various preferments and was finally created due et jxiir. 
This peerage is the central fact in Saint-Simon’s history, 
and it is impossible to understand him without under- 
standing it. To speak, as one of his few biographers in 
English has spoken, of “ a young duke of recent creation,” 
and of the apparent absurdity of such a young duke taking 
the aristocratic views which characterized Saint-Simon 
through life, is to show the most deplorable ignorance of 
the facts. Tho French peerage under the old regime was 
a very peculiar thing, difficult to comprehend at all, but 
quite certain to be miscomprehended if any analogy of the 
English peerage, such as is implied in the observation just 
quoted, is imported into the consideration. No two things 
could be more different in France than ennobling a man 
and making him a peer. No one was made a peer who 
was not ennobled, but men of the noblest blood in France 
and representing their houses might not be, and in most 
cases wore not, peers. Derived at least traditionally and 
imaginatively from tho douze pairs of Charlemagne, the 
peers were supposed to represent the chosen of tho noblesse, 
and gradually, in an indefinite and constantly disputed 
fashion, became associated with the parlement of Paris 
as a quasi -legislative (or at least law- registering) and 
directly judicial body. But the peerage was further com- 
plicated by the fact that not persons but the holders of 
certain fiefs were made peers. Strictly speaking, neither 
Saint-Simon nor any one else in the same case was made a 
peer, but his estate was raised to the rank of a ducke pairie 
or a conite pam> as tho case might be. If all analogies 
were not deceptive, the nearest idea of a I rench peerage of 
the old kind may be obtained by an English reader if he 
takes the dignity of a Scotch or Irish representative peer, 
then supposes that dignity to be made hereditary, and 
then limits the heritablenesa of it not merely to descent 
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but to the tenure in direct sucoesBion of certain estates. 
It must of course be understood that the peers were not 
elected but nominated. Still they were in a way a stand- 
ing committee representative of the entire body of nobles, 
and it was Saint-Simon’s lifelong ideal and at timea his 
practical effort to convert them into a sort of great council 
of the nation. These remarks are almost indispensable 
to illustrate his life, to which we may now return. His 
mother, Claude de Saint-Simon’s second wife, was Charlotte 
de I’Aubespine, who belonged to a family not of the 
oldest nobility but which had been distinguished in the 
public service at least since the time of Francis I. Her 
son Louis was well educated, to a great extent by her- 
self, and he had had for gc^father and godmother no 
less persons than Louis XIY. and the queen. After some 
tuition by the Jesuits (especially by Sanadon, the editor of 
Horace), he betook himself in 1692, at the age of seventeen, 
to the career of arms, entering the momquetairea gris. 
He was present at the siege of Namur, and next year his 
father died. He still continued in the army and was 
present at the battle of Neerwinden. But it was at this 
very time that he chose to begin the crusade of his life by 
instigating, if not bringing, an action on the part of the 
peers of France against Luxembourg, his victorious general, 
on a point of precedence. He fought, however, another 
campaign or two (not under Luxembourg), and in 1695 
married Gabrielle do Durfort, daughter of the mar^chal 
de Lorges, under whom he latterly served. He seems to 
have regarded her with a respect and affection not very 
usual between husband and wife at the time; and she 
sometimes succeeded in modifying his aristocratic crotchets. 
But as he did not receive the promotion he desired he 
flung up his commission in 1702. Louis, who was already 
becoming sensitive on the point of military ill-success, and 
who was not likely to approve Saint-Simon’s litigiousness 
on points of privilege, took a dislike to him, and it was 
only indirectly and by means of establishing interest with 
the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans that he was able to 
keep something of a footing at courc. ” He was, however, 
intensely interested in all the transactions of Versailles, 
and by dint of a most heterogeneous collection of instru- 
ments, ranging from dukes to servants, he managed to 
obtain the extraordinary secret information which he has 
handed down to us about almost every event and every per- 
sonage of the last twenty years of the “grand monarque.” 
His own part appears to have been entirely subordinate. 
He wAs appointed ambassador to Rome in 1705, but the 
appointment was cancelled before he started. At last ho 
attached himself to the duke of Orleans and, though this 
was hardly likely to conciliate Louis’s good will to him, 
it gave him at least (what was of the first importance in 
that intriguing court) the status of belonging to a definite 
party, and it eventually placed him in the position of tried 
friend to the acting chief of the state. He was able, more- 
over, to combine attachment to the duke of Burgundy with 
that to the duke of Orleans. Both attachments were no 
doubt all the more sincere because of his undying hatred 
to “ the bastards,” that is to say, the illegitimate sons of 
Louis XIV. It does not appear that this hatred was 
founded on moral reasons or on any real fear that these 
bastards would be intruded into the succession. The true 
cause of his wrath was that they had precedence of the peers. 

The death of Louis seemed to give Saint-Simon a chance 
of realizing his hopes. The duke of Orleans was at once 
acknowledged regent and Saint-Simon was of the council 
of regency, but no steps were taken to carry out his 
favourite vision of a France ruled by the nobles for its 
good (it must always be understood that Saint-Simon’s 
ideal was in no respect an aristocratic tyranny except of 
the beneffeent kind), and he had little real influence with 
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the regent. He was indeed gratified by the degradation of 
“the bastards,” and in 1721 he was appointed ambassador 
to Spain to anange for the marriage (not destined to take 
place) of Louis XV. and the infanta.. His visit was 
splendid ; he received the grandeeship, and, though he 
also caught the smallpox, he was quite satisfied with the 
business. After his return he had little to do with public 
affairs. His own account of the cessation of his intimacy 
with Orleans and Dubois, the latter of whom had never 
been his friend, is, like his own account of some other 
events of his life, obscure and rather suspicious. But there 
can be little doubt that he was practically ousted by the 
favourite. He survived for more than thirty years ; but 
little is known of his life. His wife died in 1743, his 
eldest son a little later ; he had other family troubles, and 
he was loaded with debt. When he died, at Paris on 2d 
March 1755, he had almost entirely outlived his own 
generation (among whom he had been one of the youngest) 
and the prosperity of his house, though not its notoriety. 
This last was in strange fashion revived by a distant rela- 
tion born five years after his own death, Claude Henri, 
Comte de Saint-Simon, the subject of the preceding article. 

It will have been observed that the actual events of Saint-Simon's 
life, long as it was and high as was his position, are neither very 
numerous nor very noteworthy. If nothing more had been known 
about him than was known at tlie time of his death he would 
certainly not have deserved mention at length hero. Saint-Simon 
is, however, an almost unique example of a man who has acquired 
great literary fame entirely by posthumous publications. Ho was 
an indefatigable writer, and not merely from the time he left the 
army but much earlier he bojran to set down in black and white 
all the gossip ho collected, all his interminable legal disputes of 
precedence, and a vast mass of unclassified and almost unclassiti- 
ablo matter. Most of his manuserints came into the possession of 
the Government, and it was long oefore their contents were pub- 
lished in anything like fulness. Extracts and abstracts, however, 
leaked out and parts of the manuscript were sometimes lent to 
privileged persons, so that some notion of the unique value of Saint- 
Simon got abroad within twenty or thirty years of his death. 
Partly in the form of notes on Daiigeiiu’s Jmmmly partly in that of 
original and independent memoirs, partly in scattered and multi- 
farious tracts and disquisitions, he had committed to paper an 
amount of matter whicn has probably never been exceodea by any 
one except a professional journalist, if indeed the parallel will hold 
even there. The new edition now publishing of tJie Memoirs with 
the notes on Pangeau is estimated to contain thirty largo octavo 
volumes. Besides this, M. Dmmont, M. Faugfere, and other in- 
dependent workers are bringing out series of uiuvrcs IrUdiUs of a 
loss gossiping and more technical character found in diffei’ont re- 
ceptacles of the public archives. But the mere mass of these pro- 
ductions is their least noteworthy feature, or rather it is most 
remarkable as contrasting with their character and style. The 
voluminous writer is usually thought of as least likely to bo 
characterized by an original and sparkling style. Saint-Simon, 
though careless and sometimes even ungrammatical, ranks among 
the most striking memoir writers of France, the country ri(!lie»t 
ill memoirs of any in the world. His pettiness, his absoluto 
injustice to his private enemies and to those who espoused public 
mrties with which ho did not agree, the bitterness which allows 
Iiim to give favourable portraits of hardly any one, his omnivorous 
ivppetito for gossip, his lack of proportion and perspective, are all 
lost sight of in admiration of his extraordinary genius for historical 
narrative and character-drawing of a certidn sort. He has been 
compared to Tacitus, and for once the comparison, so often made 
and generally so ludicrously out of place, is just. In the midst 
of his enormous mass of waiting phrases scarcely inferior to the 
Roman's occur frequently, and here and there passages of sustained 
description equal K>r intense concentration of light and life to those 
of Tacitus or of any other historian. As may bo expected from the 
vast extent of his work, it is in the highest degree unequal. Hut 
he is at the same time not a writer who can bo “sampled ” easily, 
inasmuch as his most characteristic phrases sometimes occur in the 
midst of long stretches of quite uninteresting matter. Hence he 
has been even since his discovery more praised than read, and 
better liked by critics than by the general reader. A f( w critical 
studies of him, especially those of Sainte-Beuve, are in fact the basis 
of much, if not most, that has been written about him. Yet no 
one is so little to be taken at second-hand. Even his most famous 
passages, such as the account of the death of the dauphin or of 
the bed of justice whore his enemy the duke of Maine w^as degraded, 
will not give a fair idea of his talent. Those are his gallery pieces, 
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hii great ** machines," as French art slang calls them* Much mom 
noteworthy as well as more frequent are the sudden touches which 
he gives. The bishops are ^^cuistres violets"; M. de Caumartin 
** iM>rte sous son manteau toute la fatuity que M. de Villeiw 4tale 
sur son baudrier"; another politician has a *^mine de chati^h4"; 
a third is hit off as “coinptaiit faire" (**he would still be doing," 
though Saint-Simon certainly did not know that phrase). In sho!% 
the interest of the Memoirs^ indeftendent of the large addition of 
positive knowledge wliich they make, is one of constant surprise 
at the novel and adroit use of word and phrase. It is not super- 
fluous to inform the KnuUsh reader that some of Macaulay’s most 
brilliant iKirtraits and ^ctclies of incident are adapted and some- 
times almost literally translated from Saint-Simon. 

The 1st edition of Halrit-Hiinon (some scattered pieces may have been printed 
Isnforo) at>iKfsreil In 1788. It was a mere selection In three volumes and was 
iriuch cut ilf>wn lieforu it was allowed to appear. Next year four more volnines 
tiuule their ap|>eurance, ami in 1791 a new edition^ still further increased. The 
wljole. or rather not the whole, was printed in 1829-80 and reprinte*! some ten 
years later. 1’he real creator of tialnt-Himon, as for as a full and exact text Is 
'iiinceriied, was M. Ch^ruel. whose edition In 20 volumes dates from 1856 and 
was relssiieil again revised in 1872. Ho immense, however, is the mass of Saint- 
Hlmoii's MH8. that still another recension has been found neccMsary, and Is now 
Isdiig nuldished by M. de Hoislisle in the series of Graiidi EcrivairiB^ but with 
M. Cheniers sanction and assistanoe. Even this, as above noted, will not ex- 
haust available Baiiit-Hlmoniana, and it may lie doubted whether it will be 
noMsible for many years to i)lac;e a complete edition on the shelves. It must, 
howover, lie admitted that the matter other tlian the AfemoitM is of albigether 
irtferior inU:rest and may lie pretty safely neglected by any one but professed 
antiquarian and historical students. For criticism on Haint-Hinion there is 
nothing liotter than Hainte-Henve's two skotclies In the 8d and 15th volumes of 
tile CauKries du iMndi. I’he latter was written toaccomiuiny M. Ch^ruel's 1st 
edition. In English by far tlii; most accuraU; treatment is in a recent l^thiau 
prise essay by 1*^ Can nan (Oxford and London , I88.'i). (G. HA.) 

»ST THOM AH, one of the Danish West India Islands, 
lies 36 miles east of Torto Rico (Spanish) and 40 north- 
north* west of 8t Croix (Danish), with its principal town 
(Charlotte Amalie) in 18" 20' 27" N. lat. and 64" 55' 40" 
W. long. It is 13 miles long from east to west, with an 
average breadth of 3, and is estimated to have an area of 
33 squaro miles. The highest point. West Mountain, is 
1586 feet above the sea. Previous to the abolition of 
slavery in 1848 the island was covered with sugar planta- 
tions and dotted with substantial mansions; but now a 
few vegetables, a little fruit, and some guinea grass are all 
that it j produces. Greengroceries are im[)orted from the 
United States, poultry and eggs from the neighbouring 
islands. Nor is the cxce]»tional position which St Thomas 
has hitherto enjoyed as a commercial dep5t any longer 
secure ; the value of the irniiorts in 1880 was less than 
one-half of what it was in 1870, and the mercliants of 
Venezuela, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Hayti, <fec., who used 
to purcliase in St Thomas, now go direct to 4he markets 
of the United States and Eurojie. The Royal Mail Com- 
pany, which at an early date chose the island as the princi- 
pal rundezvous for its steam-packets in that part of the 
world, and whose example was followed by other important 
lines, removed its headquarters to Barbados in 1885. 
The harbour lie.s about the middle of the south coast and 
is nearly landlocked ; its depth varies from 36 to 18 feet. 
A floating dock, 250 feet in length, was completed in 1875 ; 
there is in addition a steam-slip capable of taking up a 
vessel of 1 200 tons. Along the north side of the harbour 
lies Charlotte Amalie, popularly known os St Thomas, the 
only town on the island In 1880 the inhabitants of the 
island numbered 14,389 (males 5757, females 8632), of 
whom about a sixth are wdiite, of various nationalities; 
the rest liave nearly all more or loss of Negro blood. 
English 1ms gradually become almost the exclusive lan- 
guage of ilio educated classes, and is used iu the schools 
and churches of all the various communities. The curious 
Creole speech of the Negroes, which contained a mixture 
of broken Dutch, Danish, English, &c., though it w^as re- 
duced to writing by the Moravian missionaries subsequent 
to 1 770, is rapidly dying out.^ AV>out a third of the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics, and the rest mainly IVotestants 
of the Luthemn, Dutch Reformed, Moravian, and English 
Episcopal Churches. The Jewish community, 500 or 600 
itrong, lias a synagogue^ There are iu the town tw'o 

* See speciineuA and oiialysiK by I)r £. Poutoppidan. in Zischr. f, 
^rlin, 1881 . 
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hospitak, a public reading-room and library, a Oovemiueiit 
college (1877), a Roman Catholic college (St Iliomae), a 
Moravian school, and a small theatre. A quarantine li^ 
retto is maintained on Lighthouse or Muhlenfeldt Point 
The general health of the town is good. The climate 
varies little all the year round, the thermometer seldom 
falling below 70" or rising above 90". In the “ hurricane ” 
months — ^August, September, and October — south winds, 
accompanied by sultry heat, rain, and thunder, are not un- 
common ; throughout the rest of the year the wind blows 
between east and north. Earthquakes are not unfrequent, 
but they do little damage in comparison with cyclones, 
which sometimes sweep over the island. 

St Thomas was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and at that 
time was inhabited by two tribes, the Caribs and the Arrowauks. 
In 1657 it was colonized by the Dutch, and after their derartare 
for New York it was hold by the English iu 1667. The Danish 
West India and Guinea Company took possession in 1671, and 
some eight years later began tne introduction of slave labour. It 
was succeeded in 1685 by the so-called Brandenbu^h Company, 
the princixial shareholders of which were Dutch. Tne colony was 
strengthened by French refugees from St Christopher’s after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. The neutrality of Denmark led 
to the prizes of the various beUigerents being brought to its jKirt for 
sale. In 1754 the king of Denmark took the management of the 
colony into his own hands, and in 1764 he throw open the port to 
vessels of all nations. The neutrality of Denmark again favoured 
it in the war of 1792 ; and it became the only market in the West 
Indies from which the products of the colonies could be conveyed 
to the north of Europe. In 1801 the island was held by the British 
for ten months, and it was again in their possession from the latter 
X>art of 1807 to 1815. At that time the harbour was three or four 
times a year the rendezvous for homoward-bound English ships, 
from 200 to 400, as the case might bo, which waited there for their 
convoys. The South American War of Independence led a number 
of Spaniards to settle at St Thomas. A great hut temporary stimulus 
was given to its commerce during the American Civil War. In 
1871 the Danish Government removed the headquarters of their 
West India possessions from St Croix to St Thomas. 

ST THOMAS (Portuguese, Sdo Tliome)^ a volcaiiX island 
in the Gulf of Guinea (West Africa), lies immediately 
north of the equator and in 6" 40' E. long. From the 
Gaboon, the nearest point of the mainland, the distance is 
166 miles, and from the Cameroons 297. The extreme 
length of the i.slaiid is 32 miles and the breadth from west 
to east 21 ; the area is estimated at 355 square miles. 
From the coast it rises jiretty uniformly towards the lofty 
and verdant mountains, in the midst of which the peak of 
St Thomas towers to a height of 6000 feet. At least a 
hundred streams great and small rush down the mountain- 
sides through deep-cut ravines, many of them forming 
beautiful waterfalls, such as those of Blu-blu, <fec., on the 
Agua Grande. The bi-seasonal climate of the tropics ob- 
tains a conqiaratively normal development on the island, 
which, however, has a very evil repute of unhealthiness, 
probably owing to the fact that the chief town occupies a 
peculiarly malarial site on the coast. The first object of 
European cultivation in St Thomas was sugar, and to this 
the colony ow^ed its prosperity in the 16th century; but 
now it is quite displaced by coffee and cocoa, introduced 
in the beginning of the 19th century. In 1879-80 the 
export of coffee was 3,778,580 Bt) and of cocoa 1,026,746 
Sb. Vanilla and cinchona bark both succeed well, the latter 
between 1800 and 3300 feet of altitude. Though nearly 
the whole surface of the island is fitted for cultivation, only 
about a fifth part is really turned to account. Along with 
Princijie, St Thomas forms a Portuguese province, to which 
are attached the little island of Kolas and the petty fort of 
Ajuda on the Guinea coast. 

The town of St Thomas, the capital of the province, is situated on 
the north-east coast of the island, and the neighbouring districts 
form the only well-peopled region. In 1878 the population in the 
island was 18,266, of whom 1200 were white. The great bulk con* 
sisted of a mixture of Negroes from various parts of the West 
Coast, mainly introduced as slaves, and now all using a Negro 
Portuguese — lingua de S. Thom^." On the south-west coast are 
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about 1200 Angolarea» descendants of a shipload of Angola slaves 
wrecked at Sete Pedras in X544» who stUl retain their Bunda speech 
and peculiar customs. 

St Thomas was discovered about the close of 1470 by the Portu- 
guese navigators Jo&o do Santarem and Pero de Escobar, who in 
Sio beginning of the following year discovered Annobom (“ Good 
Year They found St Thomas uninhabited. The first attempts 
at colonization were JoSo de Paiva’s in 1485 ; but nothing perma- 
nent was accomplished till 1493, when a body of criminals and of 

a Jews torn from their parents to be baptized were sent to the 
, and the present capital was founded by Alvaro de Carmiulia. 
Considerable progress had been made by the 1 6th century ; but in 
1667 the settlement was attacskod by the French, and in 1674 the 
Angolares began those raids which only ended with their subjuga- 
tion in 1698. In 1695 there was a slave revolt ; and from 1641 to 
1644 the Dutch, who had plundered the capital in 1600, held {k>s- 
sessionoftho island. The French did great damage in 1709 ; and 
in the course of the century internal anarchy reduced St Thomas 
to a deplorable state. 

See Dr Greeff’s pai)6rB in Pelermann’s Mitt4ilungen^ 1884, and Globus^ 1882, 
vol. xlii. 

SAINT-VICTOR, Paul de (1827-1883), one of the 
chief masters of a very ornate style in recent French litera- 
ture, was born at Paris in 1827 and died there in 1883. 
He was of noble birth and inherited the title of count, but 
rarely used it, his political principles being democratic. 
Saint-Victor began as a dramatic critic on the Pays in 
1851 and subsequently wrote in many journals. In 1870, 
during the last days of the second empire, he was made 
inspector -general of fine arts. Almost all Saint -Victor’s 
work consists of reprinted articles, the best known, and on 
the whole the best, being the collection entitled Hommes 
et Dieux (1867). His death interrupted the publication 
of an elaborate work, partly reprinted, partly developed 
from formerly printed papers, entitled Lea Deux MaaqneSy 
in which the author intended to survey the whole dramatic 
literature of ancient and modem times. Saint-Victor’s 
actual critical faculty was considerable, though rather one- 
sided; but his position in French literature is likely to 
be, in an inferior degree, something like that of Mr Ruskin 
in English. He owed a good deal to Th^ophile Gautier, 
hut he carried ornatene.ss to a pitch far beyond Gautier’s, 
— a pitch w’hich may sometimes deserve the epithet 
** barbaric.” 

ST VINCENT, an island in the West Indies, discovered 
by Columbus in 1498, is situated in IS’’ 10' N. lat. and 
60” 57' W. long., 100 miles to the west of Barbados ; it 
is 1 8 miles in length, 1 1 in breadth, and has an area of 
132 square miles. Volcanic hills cross the island from 
north to south, intersected by beautiful and fertile valleys. 
In the north-west is the Souffriere, a volcanic mountain 
(3000 feet), of which the last violent eruption was in 
1812 ; the crater is 3 miles in circumference and 500 feet 
in depth. The climate is humid and tolerably healthy 
(average rainfall nearly 80 inches). In 1627, when Charles 
I. granted St Vincent to the earl of Carlisle, it was peopled 
by Caribs; in 1672 it was given to Lord Willoughby, and 
in 1722 was granted, along with other islands, to the 
duke of Montagu by George I. After hostilities with the 
French and Caribs, it passed definitively to Great Britain 
in 1783. Immigrants were afterwards introduced and 
plantations cultivated ; the chief products are sugar, rum, 
molasses, and arrowroot. The capital is Kingstown (popu- 
lation, 5593), the total population of the island being 
42,200, including 2700 Europeans and 30,000 Africans. 
The island was formerly under the general government of 
the Windward Islands, Barbados being headquarters ; but 
in 1885 Barbados was made a separate government, and 
Grenada, St Vincent, Tobago, and St Lucia were placed 
under a governor. The legislative council of St Vincent 
IS composed of official members and others nominated by 
the crown. In 1883 the revenue and expenditure were 
respectively £34,509 and £32,962, the debt being £2840. 
The tonnage entered and cleared was 172,989, the imports 
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and exports being valued at £148,286 and £166.752 re- 
spectively (sugar exports, 9250 tons). 

ST VINCENT, Sir John Jervis, Earl (1734-1823), a 
distinguished naval officer, was born at Mcaford, StalTorcl- 
shire, on 9th January 1734. Ilis father was counsel and 
solicitor to the admiralty and treasurer of Greenwich hos- 
pital. Young Jervis was destined for the law, but early 
showed such a strong predilection for the sea that he ran 
away from school in order to become a sailor. ' At cordingiy 
in 1748 he was placed on board the “Gloucester” under 
Commodore Townsend. Six years later ho rost 3 to be lieu- 
tenant, and in 1759 he distinguished himself .ho inncli at 
the siege and capture of Quebec that lie was promoted to 
the rank of commander. In the following year ho was 
made a post-captain. He commanded the “ Fond roy ant” 
in July 1778, when the memorable rmconire took place be- 
tween Admiral Keppel and Count d’Orvillicrs, and bore a 
very distinguished part in that action. In 1782, wdiile in 
command of the same vessel, he captured the French shi]j 
“P^gase,” of 74 guns and 700 men, off Brest Harbour, and 
was rewarded for his exploit by being made Knight Conn 
panion of the Bath. In 1784 he entered i)arliainont ar* 
member for Launceston, and he afterwards sat for Yar- 
mouth. Conjointly with Sir Charles Grey, Jervis was 
appointed to command an expedition sent out in 1793 
against the French Caribbeo islands, and, though the rainy 
season and the yellow fever prevented the full snecess of 
the British, they were able to obtain possession of Mar- 
tinique and St Lucia, and to hold Guadalonpe for a short 
time. In 1795 Jervis became full admiral and succeeded 
Lord Hood in command of the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, where ho rendered important service in blockad- 
ing the French fleet in Toulon, and protecting English trade 
in the Levant. On 14th February 1797 he won his most 
celebrated victory. With only fifteen ships of the line, 
seven frigates, and two sloops he encountered off Capo St 
Vincent a Spanish fleet of twenty-six sail of the line, twelve 
frigates, and a brig, and completely defeated it, capturing 
four of the enemy’s largest ships. For this great triumph, 
which had a most important effect on the prosecution of 
the war, Jervis was created a peer by the title of Earl 
St Vincent. He still further distinguished himself some 
months later by his resolute and sagacious conduc:t in re- 
pressing a mutiny in his fleet wlien off Cadiz. In Juno 
1799 he resigned his command in consequence of ill-health, 
but was shortly afterwards placed at the head of the 
Channel fleet. On the formation of the Addington ministry 
in 1801 he was made first lord of the admiralty, and in 
that important office, which ho held for three years, the 
great capacity for business with which he was endowed by 
nature shone forth in all its lustre. By means of the cele- 
brated commission of naval inquiry he was enabled to ex- 
pose a vast extent of corruption in the public .service and to 
lay the foundation of a system of economical administration. 
He grappled boldly with the monstrous and deej)-rooted 
abuses brought to light, and by his vigour, honesty, and 
energy succeeded in rectifying them. In 1806, at the age 
of seventy-two, Lord St Vincent was again called ui)on to 
take the command of the Channel fleet and to head an 
expedition to the court of Portugal, in which he displayed 
great talents and address. Advanced age and iinpaire<l 
health led to his final retirement from public life in 1 807, 
but he survived till 13th March 1823, when he died in his 
ninetieth year. 

See Brenton, Life of Earl St Vincent ; Lord Brongliaiu, States 
men of the Times of George III. 

ST VITUS’S DANCE, 1 or Chorea, a cBsonler of the 

~ ^ This name was originally employed in connexion witli those 
remarkable epidemic outbursts of combined mentul and physical ex- 
citement which for a time prevailed among the inhabitants of some 
parts of Germany in the Middle Ages. Tt is stated that sufferers from 

XXL — 26 
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nervous system occurring for the most part in children, 
and characterised mainly by involuntary jerking move- 
ments of the muscles throughout almost the entire body. 
It is to be regarded as a functional nervous disorder of 
v^ide extent, the manifestations of which appear not 
merely in disturbance affecting the motor apparatus but 
in various associated morbid phenomena of cerebral origin. 
Among tlie predisposing causes age is important, chorea 
being essentially an ailment of childhood and more par- 
ticularly of the period in which the second dentition is 
taking i>laco. The greater number of the cases occur 
between the ages of nine and twelve. It is not often seen 
in very young children nor after puberty ; but there are 
many exceptions to this rule. It is twice as frequent with 
girls 08 with boys. Hereditary predisposition to nervous 
troubles is a])t to find expression in this malady in youth, 
more especially if the general health becomes loweretl. Of 
exciting causes strong emotions, such as fright, ill-usage 
or hardship of any kind, insufficient feeding, overwork or 
anxiety, are among the most common ; wliile, again, some 
distant source of irritation, such as teething or intestinal 
worms, appears capable of giving rise to an attack. It is 
an occasional but rare complication of pregnancy. The 
connexion of chorea with rlieurnatism is now universally 
recognized, and is shown not merely l»y its frequent occur- 
rence before, after, or during the course of attacks of 
rheumatic fever in young persons, but even independently 
of this l)y the liability of the heart to suffer in a similar 
way in the two diseases. 

The Hyin[)toms of St Vitus’s dance are in some instances 
develojjod suddenly as the result of fright, but much more 
frequently tliey come on insidiously. They are usually 
preceded by changes in the temi)er and disposition, the 
child becoming sad, irritable, and emotional, while at the 
same time tlie general liealth is somewhat impaired. The 
first thing indicative of the disease is a certain awkward- 
ness or fidgetiness of manner together with restlessness, 
the cliild Ixung evidently unable to continue quiet, but 
frecpiently moving the limbs into different positions. In 
walking, too, slight dragging of one limb may be noticed. 
The convulsive muscular movements usually first show 
themselves in one }>art, such as an arm or a leg, and in 
some instances tlioy may remain localized to that limited 
extent, while in all cases there is a tendency for the dis- 
orderly symptoms to bo more marked on one side than on 
the other. When fully developed the pherionieiia of the 
disease are very characteristic. The child when standing 
or sitting is never still, but is constantly changing the 
position of the body or limbs in consequence of the sudden 
and incoordinate action of muscles or groups of them. 
The shoulder is jerked up, the head and trunk twisted 
about, the limbs crossed suddenly and changed again, the 
fingers kee|) moving restlessly, while the face is distorted 
witli grimaces, frowning and smiling irregularly. These 
sym]>tom 8 are aggravated when jmrposive movements | 
are attem[>ted or when the child is watched. Speech is 
affected both from the incoordinate movements of the 
tongue and from })honation sometimes taking place during | 
an act of inspiration. The taking of food becomes a | 
matter of dillicnlty, since much of it is lost in the attempts 
to convey it to the mouth, wliile swallowing is also inter- 
fered with owing to the irregular action of the pharyngeal 
muscles. When the tongue is protruded it comes out in a 
jerky manner and is immediately withdrawn, the jaws at 
the same time closing suddenly and sometimes with cou- 
IhiH ilaiudng iiuuiia wont to resort to tlie chapels of St Vitus 
(more than on© in Swabia), the saint being believed to possess the jiow er 
of curing them. The trnnsftjrence of the name to the disease now under 
consideration was a manifest ciTor, but so closely has the associatiou 
^ now liecomo that the original applituitiou of the term has been com- 
IMinitively obscured. 
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siderable force. In locomotion the muscles of the limbs 
act incoordinately and there is a marked alteration of the 
gait, which is now halting and now leaping, and the child 
may be tripped by one limb being suddenly jerked in 
front of the other. In short, whether at rest or in motion 
the whole muscular system is seen to be deranged in its 
operations, and the term “ insanity of the muscles ” not 
inaptly expresses the condition, for they no longer act in 
[ harmony or with purpose, but seem, as Trousseau ex- 
I presses it, each to have a will of its own and to be exercis- 
ing this for different objects at one time. The muscles of 
organic life (involuntary muscles) a])pear scarcely, if at 
all, affected in this dis^e, as, for example, the heart, the 
rhythmic movements of which are not as a rule impaired. 
But the heart may suffer in other ways, especially from 
inflammatory conditions similar to those which attend 
upon rheumatism and which frequently lay the foundation 
of permanent heart-disease. In severe cases of St Vitus’s 
dance the child comes to present a distressing appearance 
from the constant restlessness and disorderly movement, 
and the physical health declines. Usually, however, there 
is a remission of the symjffoms during sleep. The mental 
condition of the patient is more or less affected, as shown in 
emotional tendencies, irritability, and a somewhat fatuous 
expression and bearing, but this change is in general of 
transient character and ceases with convalescence. 

This disease occasionally assumes a very acute and 
aggravated form, in which the disorderly movements are 
so violent as to render the patient liable to be injured and 
to necessitate forcible control of the limbs or the employ- 
ment of anaesthetics to produce unconsciousness. Such 
cases are of very grave character, if, as is common, they 
are accompanied with sleeplessness, and they may prove 
rapidly fatal by exhaustion. In the great majority of 
cases of St Vitus’s dance, however, complete recovery is to 
be anticipated sooner or later, the symptoms usually con- 
tinuing for from one to two months, or even 8 ometimc.s 
much longer. 

The nature of this disease has given rise to much dis- 
cussion and there still remains considerable difference of 
opinion as to its true pathology. The fact that the va." t 
majority of cases recover would seem to show that thci e 
could have been no i)rofound change in the structurnl 
integrity of the nerve-centres, while in those instances 
where a fatal result takes })lace •post-mortem examination 
reveals no constant morbid condition. A theory supported 
by high authority has referred the cause of the malady to 
the plugging up of minute blood-vessels in the motor 
centres of the brain (a condition not unlikely to occur in 
rheumatic inflammation affecting the lining membrane of 
the heart), and such a change has been seen in a few 
1 instances. In a still larger number, however, no appear- 
ances of this kind have been observed, but simply vascular 
changes of a congestive character widely diffused through- 
out tile central nervous system, accompanied with evidences 
of slight inflammatory action. Dr Dickinson, whose views, 
founded upon carefully conducted investigations, are those 
most widely accepted, concludes as follows; “We see in 
chorea a widely distributed hyperjeraia [i.e., congestion] of 
the nervous centres, not due to any mecnanical mischance, 
but produced mainly by causes of two kinds, — one a 
morbid, probably a humoral influence, which may affect 
the nervous centres as it affects other organs and tissues ; 
the other, irritation in some mode usually mental but some- 
times what is called reflex, which especially belongs to and 
disturUs the nervous system, and affects persons differently, 
according to the inherent mobility of their nature.” 

For the treatment of St Vitus’s dance the remedies pro- 
posed have been innumerable, but it is doubtful whether 
any of them have much control over the disease, which 
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Wider suitable hygienic conditions tends to recover of 
itself. These conditions, however, are all-important, and 
embrace the proper feeding of the child wi^ nutritious 
light diet, the absence of all sources of excitement and 
annoyance, such as being laughed at or mocked by other 
children, and the rectification of any causes of irritation 
and of irregularities in the general health. For a time, 
and especially if the symptoms are severe, confinement to 
the house or even to bed may be necessary, but as soon as 
possible the child should be taken out into the open air 
and gently exercised by walking. Of medicinal remedies 
the most serviceable appear to be zinc, arsenic, and iron, 
especially the last two, which act as tonics to the system 
and improve the condition of the blood. They should be 
continued during the whole course of the disease and con- 
valescence, if they do not disagree. As sedatives in cases 
of sleeplessness, bromide of potassium and chloral are of 
use. Many other agents, such as conium, belladonna, 
strychnia, the salts of silver, <kc., have been recommended, 
but they do not seem to possess any special advantages. 
In long-continued cases of the disease much benefit will 
be obtained by a change of air as well os by the employ- 
ment of moderate gymnastic exercises. Bearing in mind 
the weakened condition of the muscles as the result of the 
choreic movements, the employment of friction and of 
electricity is also likely to be beneficial. After recovery 
the general health of the child should for a long time 
receive attention, and care should be taken to guard 
against excitement, excessive study, or any exhausting 
condition, physical or mental, from the fact that the 
disease is apt to recur and that other nervous disorders 
still more serious may bo developed from it. 

In the rare instances of the acute form of this malady, 
where the convulsive movements are unceasing and violent, 
the only measures available are the use of chloral or 
chloroform inhalation to produce insensibility and muscular 
relaxation, but the effect is only palliative and does not 
prevent the fatal result which in most such cases quickly 
supervenes, (j. o. a.) 

ST ITBES. See Sktxjbal. 

SAIS. See Egypt, vol, vii. p. 768. 

SALADIN. See Egypt, vol. vii. pp. 753-754. 

SALAMANCA, a province of Spain, which until 1833 
formed part of that of Leon, is bounded on the N. by 
Zamora and Valladolid, on the E. by Avila, on the S. by 
(^aceres, and on the W. by Portugal. It has an area of 
4940 square miles. The population in 1877 was 285,500; 
but by the year 1886 it was estimated that it had decreased 
to about 270,000. Salamanca belongs almost entirely to 
the basin of the Douro, its principal rivers being the 
Tonnes, which follows the general slope of the province 
towards the north-west, and after a course of 135 miles 
flows into the Douro, which forms part of the north-west 
boundary ; the Yeltos and the Agueda, also tributaries of 
the Douro ; and the Alagon, an affluent of the Tagus. The 
northern part of the province is flat, and at its lowest 
point (on the Douro) is 488 feet above sea-level. The 
highest point (in the Sierra de Pena de Francia) is 5692 
feet above the sea. The rainfall is irregular ; but where 
it is plentiful the soil is productive and there are good 
harvests of wine, oil, hemp, and cereals of all kinds. The 
corn harvest is always good, rain or no rain. The principal 
wealth of the province consists in the forests of oak and 
chestnut, which cover the hills in its southern part. Sheep 
and cattle also find good pasturage there ; and wool and 
merino of medium quality are grown. Gold is found in 
the streams, and iron, lead, copper, zinc, coal, and rock 
crystal in the hills, but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port and other causes the mines are only partially de- 
veloped. The manufactures of the province are few and 
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mostly of a low class, intended for home consumption, 
such as frieze, coarse cloth, hats, and pottery. The clotll 
manufactories of Bejar turn out a material of superior 
q^lity. The tanning of hides is carried on pretty exten- 
sively, and cork and flour are exported via Santander and 
Barcelona. The province is traversed by a railway line to 
Portu^l, passing Medina del Campo and Ciudad Rodrigo to 
Figueira da Foz. Administratively the province is divided 
into eight partidos judiciales, and it has 388 ayuntamiontos ; 
of these last only two besides Salamanca, the capital, have 
a population exceeding 5000,— Bejar (11,099) and Ciudad 
Rodrigo (6856). It is represented in the cortes by three 
senators and seven deputies. Apart from that of Leon 
the province has little history till the Peninsular War, 
when the battles of Ciudad Rodrigo, Fuentes de Oiioro, 
and Salamanca were fought on its soil. 

SALAMANCA (SalnharUica^ Elmantu'a\ the capital of 
the above province, lies on the banks of the Tonnes, 172 
miles north-west of Madrid by rail. The river is here 
crossed by a bridge 500 feet in length built on twenty-six 
arches, fifteen of which are of Roman origin, while the 
remainder date from the 16th century. The town was of 
importance in times as remote as 222 B.c., when it was 
captured by Hannibal from the Vettones; and it after- 
wards became under the Romans the ninth station on the 
Via Lata from Merida to Zaragoza. It passed Successively 
under the rule of the Goths and the Moors, till the latter 
were finally driven out about 1055. The city is still mucli 
the same in outward appearance as when its tortuous 
streets were thronged with students. The university was 
naturally the chief source of wealth to the town, the popu- 
lation of which in the 16th century numbered 50,000. 
Its decay of course reacted on the townsfolk, but it 
fortunately also arrested the process of modernization, so 
that the city retains most of its old features and is now 
one of tl)e most picturesque in Spain. The ravages of 
war alone have wrought serious damage, for the French 
in their defensive oj>erations at the siege almost destroyed 
the western quarter. The ruins still remain, and give an 
air of desolation which is not borne out by the re.al condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, however poverty-stricken they may 
appear. The magnificent I^laza Mayor, built by Andres 
Garcia de Quinones at the beginning of the 18th century, 
and capable of holding 20,000 people to witness a bull- 
fight, is one of the finest squares in Eiiro|>e. It is sur- 
rounded by an arcade of ninety arches on Corinthiati 
columns, one side of the square being occupied l)y the 
municijml buildings. The decorations of the fa<,^ados are 
in the Renaissance stylo, and the plaza as a whole is a 
fine sample of platerosque architecture. But tlie old and 
new cathedrals (see below) are the chief objects of interest 
in the city. 

In the Middle Ages the trade of Salamanca was not 
insignificant, and the stamped leather-work produced there 
is still sought after. Its manufactures are now of little 
consequence, and consist of china, cloth, and leather. The 
transport trade of the town is, however, of more import- 
ance, and shows signs of increasing. But any great revival 
qan only take place when communication with the coast is 
considerably improved, a result which will no doubt be 
promoted by the recent opening of the line to the coast of 
Portugal. The population within the municipal boundaries 
in 1877 was 18,007, and in 1886 was estimated at about 
20 , 000 . 

The old cathedral is a cruciforni building of the 12th century i 
begun by Bishop Gerdnimo, the confessor of the Cid. Its style of 
architecture is that Late Ronianestpie whicli prevailed in the south 
of France, but the builder showed much originality in the construc- 
tibn of the dome, which covers the crossing of the nave and trau* 
septs. The inner dome is made to .spring, not from immediately 
alx>ve the arches, but from a higher stage of a double arcade pierced 
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with windows. The thrust of the vaulting is borne by four massive 
pinnaclcw, and over the inner dome is an outer pointed one covered 
with tiles. The whole forms a most effective and graceful group. 
On the vault of the apse is a fresco of Our Lord in Judgment by 
Nicolas Floreiitino. The reredos, which has the neculiarity of 
littlng the curve of tlie apse, contains fifty-five panels with paint- 
ings mostly by the Haino artist. There are many fine monuments 
in the south transept and cloister chapels. An adjoining building, 
the Capilla de Talavera, is used as a chaptd for service according to 
the Mozarabh; rite, which is cclehratod tiiero six times a year. On 
tlie north of and udjoiiiing the old cliurch stands the new cathedral, 
built from designs by Juan Oil de Ontahon.^ Begun in 1518 under 
Bishoi) Francisifo d(f liobadilla, but not iinished until 1734, it is a 
notable example of the late Gothic and Plateres(j^uo styles. Its 
length is 840 fcMJt and its breadth 160 feet. The interior is fairly 
Gotiiic in character, but on the outside the Henaissanco spirit shows 
itself more cJc^arly, and is fully developed in the dome. Everywhere 
the attemjd at mere novelty or richness results in feebleness. The 
main arch of the great portal consists of a simple trefoil, Vmt the 
label above takes an ogee lino, and the inner arches are elli[)tical. 
Above the floors are bas-reliefs, foliage, &c., whicli in exuberance of 
design and (quality of workmanship are good exam pies of the latest 
efforts of Spanish Gothic. The church contains paintings by Navar- 
rete, Becerra, and Morales, and some ovcrrate<l statues by Juan do 
Juni. The treasury is very rich, and amongst other articles pos- 
sesses a custodia whicli is a mastorpieco of goldsiiiith’s work, and a 
bronze crucifix, of undoubted authonticity, which was borne liefore 
the Cid in battle. The towf^r is too niisufe to allow of the ring- 
ing of its great hell, which weighs over ‘28 tons. The interest of 
Haiamanca centred in its iiniverHity, founded by Alfonso IX. about 
1200 and for four ceutiirif^s one of the chief scats of European 
learning. Of the uiiivei-sity bnildiii^s the facade of the library 
(80,000 voluiiies, exclusive of MHS.) is a peculiarly rich example 
of late 16th-ceiitury Gothic. The cloisters are light and elegant ; 
tlie grand staircase ascending from them has a fine balustrade of 
foliage and figurus. The Coiegio do Nobles Irlandeses, formerly 
Gologio do Santiago Apostol, was built in 16*21 from designs by 
Iliarra, The double arcaded cloister is a fine piece of work of the 
best period of the lienaissaiice. Tlie Jesuit College is an immense 
and ugly Renaissance building bcmin in 1614 by Juan Gomez de 
Mora. The Coiegio Viejo, also called San Bartoloiue, was rebuilt 
in the 18th century, aiiu now serves as the governor’s palace. The 
convent of Santo llomiugo, Hoinctimes called Sail Estenan, shows a 
mixture of styles from the 13th century onwards. The church is 
Gothic with a platerestme fuyado of groat lightness and delicacy. 
It is of purer design timn tliut of tno cathedral ; nevertheless it 
shows the teiidemiy of the i>eriod. The reredos, one of the finest 
KenaiBsaiice works in Spain, contains statues by Salvador Carmona, 
and a curious bronze statuette of the Viigin and Child on a throne 
of champlov»S enamel of the 12th eeiitury. The chapter- house, 
built by Juan Monmo in 1637, and the staircase and sacristy are 
good examples of later work. The convtmt of the Augnstinas 
Kecoleta.s, begun by Fontana in 1616, is in hctti’r taste than any 
other Komiissance building in the city. I’ho church is rich in 
marble iittings and contains several fine pic.tures of tlie Neapolitan 
sehool, esmuciully tlie Conception by Ribera over tlie altar. The 
convent of the Samdi Sfiiritn has a piod door by Bcrrngucte. There 
is also a rather effective portal to the convent of Las Duefias. The 
church of S. Marcos is a curious circular building with eastern 
apses; and the churclies of 8. Martin and S. Matteo liavo good 
early doorways. Many of the private houses are untouched ex- 
amples of the domestic architecture of the jnosperous times in 
which they were built. Such are the Casa de las Conclias, the 
finest example of its period in Spain ; the Casa de la Sal, with a 
magniiicent courtyard and scniljitured gallery i tii^d the pulaccvs of 
Maldonado, Monhirey, and Espinosa. (II. B. B.) 

SATiAAIANDRA. In the nonieuclaturo of zoology this 
naiiio designatett a genus of animals belonging to the verte- 
brate ehiHs Amphilria, The genus was first defined under 
this name by Laurenti.^ It will be seen on referring to 
tlie taxonomic synopsis of the class given at the end of 
the article Amimiibia that tlie genus Salamandra belongs 
to the first tribe Mecudonta of the fifth division Salaman- 
drtda. The diagnosis of tlie genus is as follows : — no 
fronto-squamosttl arch in the skull; tongue large, adherent 
below, free at the sides and slightly so behind ; toes five ; 
tail cylindrical There are three species, distinguished as 
follows: — (1) S* 9nactdosay Lauronti, tail not so long as 
rest of body, colour black with yellow spots ; (2) S. afm, 
Laurenti, tail not so long as rest of body, colour uniform 
black ; (3) S. caucasicdy Waga, tail longer than rest of 

^ &ympm reptUium emmtiata, &c., Viouna, 1768. 
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body* In all the species the body is plump and roonded^ 
and there is no dorsal crest or fin ; the head is depressed, 
its greatest width being at the angle of the jaws ; the snout 
is rounded. The vent is a longitudinal slit, the borders 
of which in the male are slightly swollen. The skin is 
smooth and shining ; at the junction of the head and neck 
is a pronounced fold of skin called the gular fold. The 
swollen patches of skin behind the tymimna, caused by 
the presence of large cutaneous glands, and known as 
parotids, are well developed and exhibit the openings of 
the glands as distinct pores. Similar gland-openings form 
a series along either side of the body. In the first two 
species there is also a longitudinal series of warts on each 
side ; these are wanting in S, caucasica. Depressions of 
the skin between the vertebrae are present, and are known 
as costal grooves. The palatine teeth-series are 8-shaped, 
and the anterior ends of the two series do not meet.* JS. 
maculosa is the largest of the three species, attaining a 
length of 7 to 8^ inches. S. atra is about and S. 
caucasica about 6 inches in length. 

The genus is confined to the western sub-region of the 
palsearctic region, extending over almost the whole of 
Europe, especially the central and southern parts, and 
occurring also in Algiers and Syria. The spotted species 
is the commonest and most widely distributed, being found 
in nearly all parts of Germany, France, Italy, and Spain. 
The genus is entirely absent from the British Islands. 
The black salamander, A', a^ra, is confined to the Alps of 
Central Europe, and there only occurs between the limits 
of 2500 to 10,000 feet of altitude ; it is found in the 
mountains of South Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Austria. S. caucasica is only known from one specimen, 
which was obtained from the Caucasus and was sent to 
the Paris Museum by Dr Waga.^ 

The food of Salamandra consists of worms and insects, 
and, like British frogs and toads, the animals can only 
exist in damp shady localities. As in all Salamandriday 
the process of reproduction is commenced by a true copu- 
lation, which takes place in spring and summer. The 
seminal fluid is passed into the female cloaca, where it is 
received into a tube-8ha£)ed receptaculura semiiiis. The 
eggs are thus fertilized in the oviduct, but the development 
takes place under somewhat different conditions in the twa 
species S. maculosa and S. atra. Both species are vivipar- 
ous ; in tlie former thirty to forty eggs undergo develop- 
ment in the oviducts at one time, and they are brought 
forth and de[)osited in stagnant or sluggishly-flowing water 
when they have reached a stage similar to that of adult 
I*€rmnibranchiata, the newly -born larvaj having long 
feather-like external gills and a length of 12 to 15 mm. 
(one-third to one-half an inch). After a period of aqfuatic 
life, the larvse pass through a mctamor|)hosis : the limbs 
appear ; the gill slits close up ; and the young animals, 
liaving reached the adult condition, leave the water for a. 
terrestrial life. In S, atra only the two lowest eggs which* 
pas.s into the oviducts, one in the duct of each side, under- 
go develoiiment. The rest of the eggs fuse into a mass of 
yolk material and are devoured by the two developing 
larvye. In this way the larva5 are provided with nutriment 
during the later stages of development, for in this species, 
they are retained within the body of the mother until 
they have reached the air-breathing condition and are in 
all re8j)octs similar to the parents. This j>eculiarity in the^ 
process of reproduction bears an obvious relation to the 
physical conditions of the habitat of S. atra. In the 
elevated regions that the sjiecies inhabits stagnant and 

® For a figure of S. tnaculosa, see Latreille, Jfist. Nat. des Sol. da 
France^ Paris, 1800, pi. i. ; Daudiii, Hist. Nat, d, JteptUes^ pi. xcvii. L 
1. For S. atra^ see Laur., op. cit., pi. i. f. 2. 

* See Wage, Rev. Mag. Zool.^ 1876, p. 326. 
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sluggisli waters are wanting, and therefore the process of 
reproduction that occurs in S. maculosa is rendered im- 
possible. The black Salamandra has become adapted to 
its environment (1) by the slight changes in colour and 
structure which distinguish it from the spotted, and (2) by 
a modification in its reproductive processes, which elimi- 
nates the aquatic stage of eidstence from the life-history of 
the individual. It is to be noted that the stage character- 
ized by the presence of pinnate external gills is exhibited 
by the larva during its development in the oviduct, and 
the gills doubtless there perform their function. Fraulein 
von Chauvin ^ made the experiment of taking the larvae of 
S* atra from the pregnant female when they were in the 
branchiate condition, and placing them in water to see if 
they would survive and pass through their metamorphosis 
under these circumstances. On one occasion the experi- 
ment was perfectly successful in the case of one specimen; 
the rest of the larvae died. 

The tailed Amphibia of Europe have from the very earliest times 
down to the present day been almost universally known in jwpular 
language as salamanders, and identifiod in the popular mind with 
the salamander of myth and fable.® Besides tne species of Sala- 
unaivAra there are, according to Boulanger {Brit. Mas. Cat.^ 1881), 
eighteen other species of Urodela in Europe, of which fourteen 
bwong to the genus Triton {q.v.). Chioglosm hisitanica^ Bocage, 
is distinguished by having a tongue supported anteriorly by a pro- 
tractile median pedicle and free everywhere else, and by having its 
tail cylindrical at tlie base but compressed at the end. It occurs in 
Spain and Portugal. Salamandrina perapicillata^ Tschudi, occura 
in Italy ; like Ohioglossat it belongs to the Mccodonta and is distin- 
guished by the following characters : — tongue large, subtriangular, 
free everywhere except on anterior median line; toes four; tail 
slightly compressed ; a strong bony fronto-squamosal arch. Spder^ics 
f uscua, Strauch, occurs in Italy and in Frarnro in the Alpos Maritimes. 

SALAMIS, in modern times called by the people 
KoAoOpt (a ring-shaped cake), and by purists is 

an island in the Baronic Gulf, off the coast of Attica, 
Greece. It is said to have been called in ancient times by 
other names, — Sciras, which cussociates it wdth the worship 
of Athena Sciras ; Cychreia, which connects it with the 
Eleusinian cultus and the sacred serpent o</>t 9 ) 

of Demcter ; and Pityussa. There was a small stream, 
Bocarus or Bocalia, in the island. The city, which bore 
the same name as the island, was originally situated on 
the south coast opposite iEgina, but was afterwards trans- 
ferred to a promontory on the east side nearer Athens. 
The transference corresponds to a total change in the 

’ See Zeitachr.f. wiss. Zoologie^ vol. xxvii. p. 534, and C. von Siebold, 
ibid., ]). 536 ; M. v. Chauvin, ibid., vol. xxiv. 

® Aristotle {H. A.^ v.*19) cites the salamander, which “ when it walks 
through fire extinguishes it," as a proof that some animal frames are 
incombustible, and jEliaii {Nat, An., ii. 31) will have it that those 
who work with forges are familiar with this fact and when their bellows 
fail to quicken the flame know to look for a salamander and put things 
right by killing it. According to this form of the fable the salamander, 
as .dillian expressly says, is not born of fire, nor does it live therein. 
On the contrary, according to Pliny {H. N., x. 67 aq., xxix. 4) it is of 
a cold complexion and emits a cold venom like aconite, but so virulent 
tliat oven bread baked with wood of a tree on which a salamander has 
crept is poisonous. The touch of its saliva even on the foot, says 
Pliny, causes the hair to fall out. So Dioscorides speaks of salamander 
prepared in oil as a depilatory ; comp. Petronius, c. 107, and Burraan’s 
notes, and for late survivals in Europe of the belief in a deadly lizard, 
identified with the salamander, Bochart, Jlierozoicon, bk. iv. c. 1. 
That the salamander extinguishes fire appears also in tlie Physioloous 
{q>v.), and so became a common part of inedieeval animal lore; but 
the Arabic Physmlogus (Laml, Anec, Syr., iv. 166) speaks instead of 
a stone that quells fire. This stone is asbestos, the salamander of 
Marco Polo (i. 215, Yule), of whose fibres a sort of incombustible cloth 
was made, which was represented in the East as made of the hair of 
the salamander or of its plumage ; for the Arabs mixed up the sala- 
mander fable with that of the Phcbnix {q.v.) and were not sure whether 
it was beast or bird. In later story the salamander is represented 
as born and living in fire and so the name is used by cabbalistic 
modems for the spirits of that element. Salamander's wool or hair 
as a name for as^stos occurs in Bacon and other English writers. 
Francis I. chose as his emblem a salamander with the motto, ** J'y vis 
et ie Peteins." 
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political relations of Salamis. It was originally connected, 
not with Attica, but with Angina and with Megara, the 
competitors of Athens in the struggle for supremacy in 
the Saronic Gulf, The most prominent heroes of the 
island, Telamon, Ajax, and Toucer, wore ^Eacidjo from 
ASgina. But about the end of the 7 tlx century n.c. the 
war between Athens and Megara for the possession of 
Salamis was, under the guidance of Solon, determined in 
favour of Athens. A line of the Iliad (ii. 558) is said to 
have been interpolated by the Atlicnians in sufxport of 
their claim to the island, while the Megarian version of 
the passage was quite different. The priestess of Athena 
Polias might not cat Attic cheese, but it was lawful for 
her to eat foreign or Salatniiiian cheese. Salamis, having 
come so late into the hands of the Athenians, retained, 
like Eleusis, more local independence than the other domes. 
The island remained subject to Atliens in later history, 
except during the period 318 to 232 n.o., when it was 
abandoned to the Macedonian rule. The name of Salamis 
is famous chiefly on account of the great sea- light, 480 b.c., 
in which the allied Greeks defeated the Persians under 
Xerxes. The battle took place beside tlie town of Balamis 
and the island of Psyttaleia, at the south-eastern end of 
the straits. 

A city on the east coast of Cyprus, near the river 
Pediseus, said to have been founded l)y the Salaminian 
Teucer, son of Telamon, was also called Balamis. 

BAL AMMONIAC. Bee Ammoniac, vol. i. )>. 741. 

SALDANHA, Joao Caklos Baldanha dk Oliveira b 
Daun (1791-1876). See Portttoal, vol. xix, pp. 553-554. 

BALE, an urban sanitary district of (‘'heshire, England, 
on the Bridgewater Canal and the Mersey, about 5 miles 
south of Mancliester. At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury the greater part of the township was still waste and 
unenclosed. It owes its increase in pojxulation to the 
neighbourhood of Manchester and contains a number of 
handsome villas belonging to the wealthier classes. The 
Moorsland pleasure-grounds in the neighbourhood cover 
10 J acres. Tliere are national and British schools and a 
literary institute. Market gardening is extensively carried 
on. The pojiulation of the urban sanitary district (area, 
2006 acres) in 1871 was 5573, and in 1881 it was 7915. 

BALE is one of the forms of Contra ( rr (f/.?\). The 
law of contract is accordingly applicable as a whole to the 
law of sale. But the importance of the contract of sale 
demands a fuller treatment. The law of the United 
Kingdom and of the United Btates is based upon the 
Roman law in its later stage, as modiflod by the i)rsetor8 
and by legislation. But there are some considerable dif- 
ferences. In Roman law sale originally meant nothing 
more than barter ; but the introduction of coined money 
converted the contribution of one of the contracting parties 
into price {pretium), as distinguished from article of sale 
(merx) contributed by the other (see Roman Law, vol. 
XX. pp. 700-701). Bale fell under the head of consensual 
contracts, i.e., those in which the cama or that which 
made the contract cnforcible was consent. In all con- 
tracts of this class (except mandatuni) consent really de- 
noted valuable consideration. The law in the case of 
movables and immovables was as far as might be the 
same. The price must be definite. Reduction of the 
terms to writing was ojitional ; if a writing was used, 
either party was at liberty to withdraw before the com- 
pletion of tlie writing. If earnest or deposit (airha)- 
often a ring, sometimes a part of the price — was given, it 
was by the legislation of Justinian made the measure of 
forfeit on rescission, the buyer losing what he had given 
as arrha^ the seller restoring double its value. The seller 
did not warrant title ; his contract w^as not rem dare^ to 
give the thing, but prastare emptori rem habere licere^ to 
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guarantee the buyer possession ; the transfer was of vcusua 
po$ie8$iOf not of property. The buyer was secured by a 
covenant duplM stipulatio against eviction by a superior 
title, limited to double the price where there was no fraud 
by the seller. There was a warranty of quality by the 
seller. He was bound to suffer rescission or to give com- 
pensation at the option of the buyer if the thing sold had 
undisclosed faults which hindered the free possession of it. 
The damages to which he was liable differed according as 
he was guilty of bad faith {dolm) or not. If guilty he 
was liable for all consequential damage, if innocent only 
for the diminution in the value of the thing sold by reason 
of its unsoundness. Thus, if a seller knowingly sold an 
infected sheep and the whole flock caught the disease and 
died, he would be liable for the value of the flock ; if he 
was ignorant of the defect, he would be liable only for the 
difference in value between a sound and an unsound sheep. 
Mere overpraise did not amount to dolm ; nor was inade- 
quacy of ijrice in itself a ground of rescission. When the 
agreement was complete it was the duty of the seller to 
deliver the thing sold {rem tradem). In case of a sale on 
credit, the delivery must be made at the time apiK)inted. 
Prior to delivery the seller must take due care of the thing 
sold, the care which a reasonably prudent householder 
(honm paterfamUias) was expected to exercise. Delivery 
did not pass property in the full sense of the word, but 
rather vacua posseHsio secured by duplm atipulatio. Risk 
of loss {periculum ret venditie) after agreement but before 
delivery fell upon the buyer. On the other hand, he was 
entitled to any advantage accruing to the thing sold be- 
tween those dates. It was the duty of some one to pay 
the pric6 ; the obligation was discharged if payment were 
made by the debtor or by any other person, whether 
authorized or not by the debtor, and even against his will. 
The duties of buyer and seller might be varied by agree- 
ment, the only restriction being that the seller could not 
by any agreement be relieved from liability for dolus. 

Sale in English law may be defined to bo “ a transfer of 
the absolute or general property in a thing for a price in 
money ” (Beiyarnin, On Sales, p. 1). The words “absolute 
or general” are inserted because there may bo both a 
general and a special property in certain cases, and a 
transfer of the special property would not be a sale. - The 
above definition, though api)lied in the work cited only to 
sales of personalty, seems to be fully applicable to sales of 
any kind of pro|ierty. The rules as to legality, capacity 
of parties, assent, and fraud depend upon the law of Con- 
tract (q.v.), of which sale is a particular instance. In- 
capacity is either absolute or relative, the latter being a 
bar only in the individual case, e.q., the incapacity of a 
person in a fiduciary position (see Trust). The capacity 
of parties tends to become more extended as law advances ; 
thus in England the Roman Catholic, the alien, and the 
married woman have all been relieved within a compara- 
tively recent period from certain disabilities in sale and 
purchase which formerly attached to them. 

In England, for historical reasons (see Real PIstatr), 
there is a corusiderable difference in the law as it affects 
rcial and personal estate. The main principles of law are 
perhaps the same, but the sale of real estate is a matter of 
greater expense and intricacy than the sale of jiersonal 
estate, and depends to a large extent upon legislation 
inapplicable to the latter. It appears, therefore, better to 
treat the two kinds of sale separately. 

Seal Estate. — At common law it was not necessary that 
there should be written evidence of a contract of sale. 
The publicity of the feoffment obviated the necessity of 
writing, which was not essential to the validity of a feoff- 
ment until the Statute of Frauds (see Feoffment). The 
earliest statute making a written instrument essential to 
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a sale appears to be the Statute of Enrolments (27 Hen. 
YIIL c. 16). The bargain and sale operating under the 
Statute of Uses, and enrolled under the Statute of Ei>rob 
ments in the High Court of Justice or with the custos 
rotulorum of the county, is no longer in use ; a bargain 
and sale at common law is a mode of conveyance some- 
times used by executors exercising a power of sale. Such 
a bargain and sale must be by deed since 8 and 9 Viet, 
c. 106, but need not be enrolled. There was no compre- 
hensive legislative enactment dealing with all cases of sale 
of real estate until section 4 of the Statute of Frauds. Since 
that date a contract for the sale of real estate must be in 
writing (see Fraud, where the provisions of the Act are 
set out). Sales by auction are within the statute, the 
auctioneer being the agent of both parties (see Auction). 
In an ordinary case of the sale of real estate the contract 
is formally drawn up on the basis of particulars and con- 
ditions of sale, which ought fairly to represent the actual 
state of the property. The statute, however, is satisfied 
by informal agreements, such as letters, if they contain 
the means of determining the property, the' parties, and 
the price. The price must be a sum of money. If it is 
another estate, the contract is one of exchange ; if no con- 
sideration passes, it is a gift. The price may be left to be 
determined by a third person, as by arbitration. For the 
way in which payment of the price may be made, see 
Payment. The formation of a binding contract of sale 
is the most important stage in the transfer of real estate. 
From the moment at which the parties are bound by the 
contract the sale is made ; the purchaser has the equitable 
estate in the subject-matter of the contract (see EquiTY), 
the vendor holding in trust for him, subject to the pay- 
ment of the purchase money, for which the vendor ^ has 
a lien. The price becomes personal estate of the vendor 
and the land real estate of the purchaser. The latter has 
the right to accidental benefits and the burden of accidental 
losses accruing before completion of the purchase. The 
rights defined by the contract descend to the representa- 
tives of a deceased vendor or purchaser. In most cases 
the personal representative of a deceased vendor may 
convey the property under 44 and 45 Viet. c. 41, s. 4. 
After the contract it becomes the duty of the vendor 
to deliver an abstract of title, to satisfy the purchaser’s 
reasonable requisitions as to any question arising on the 
title of the purchaser, and to pay a deposit, usually ten per 
cent, of the price fixed, within a certain time, the remainder 
being paid on completion, — that is, the execution of the 
conveyance and payment of the balance of the price. 
He also prepares the conveyance, which since 8 and 9 Viet, 
c. 106 must be by deed. The costs of execution of the 
conveyance are paid by the vendor. Any of these duties 
may be varied by special agreement. The sale is not in 
ordinary cases avoided because the purchaser is in default 
in payment of the purchase money on the day appointed. 
The purchaser does not forfeit his rights if he be ready 
to complete within a reasonable time after the day fixed 
for completion and to pay interest on the sum overdue. 
This rule is an old doctrine of equity, and is generally 
expressed by saying that time is not of the essence of the 
contract. As a general rule, any real estate is capable of 
sale, unless it is altogether extra commerdum, as a church oi 
public building. There are, however, a few exceptions 
introduced by the legislature, such as estates tail not 
barred, estates which by Act of Parliament are inalienable 
(see Real Estate), and crown lands, of which all grants for 
more than thirty-one years are in general void by 1 Anne 
st. 1, c. 7. Sales of pretended titles to land are void by 32 

^ “Vendor” and “purchaser” are the words always used to denote 
the parties to a contract of sale of real estate. Where the sale is of 
personal estate, “buyer” and “seller” may be used as well. 
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Hen. VHL c. 9. The sale of land to be held in mortmain 
M'ould be void as contrary to the policy of the Mortmain Acts 
(see Charitubs, Corporation). The rights and liabilities 
of vendors and purchasers have been considerably affected 
by recent legislation, the principal Acts dealing with the 
subject being the Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874, and the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881. A period of forty years has 
been substituted for the period of sixty years previously 
necessary as the root of title, — that is to say, in most cases 
an abstract showing title for forty years is sufficient. In 
an abstract of title to leaseholds, the title is to commence 
with the lease or underlease, in an abstract of. title to 
enfranchised lands, under a contract to sell the freehold, 
with the deed of enfranchisement. Recitals twenty years 
old are evidence, except so far as they can be proved to 
be inaccurate, and recitals of documents dated prior to 
the commencement of the abstract are to be taken as 
correct, and their production is not to be required. The 
expenses of evidence required in support of the abstract 
and not in the vendor’s possession are thrown upon the 
purchaser. The Conveyancing Act, 1881, further protects 
the purchaser by implying in a conveyance by a beneficial 
owner on sale for valuable consideration covenants for 
right to convey, quiet enjoyment, freedom from encum- 
brances, and further assurance. In a conveyance of lease- 
holds a covenant for the validity of the lease is implied. 
These covenants protect the purchaser much in the same 
way as the implied warranty in the sale of personalty. 
The Act also gives the mortgagee, where the mortgage is 
by deed, the power of sale generally inserted in mortgage 
deeds (see Mortgage). 

The remedies of the vendor are an action for the price 
or for specific performance according to circumstances. 
There is also a remedy by mandamus against public com- 
)»anies refusing to complete. Specific performance is a 
remedy introduced by the Court of Chancery to enforce 
contracts for the sale or purchase of real estate, it being 
considered that in such cases the common law action for 
damages was an insufficient remedy. Strictly, it is only 
an exercise by the court of its jurisdiction over trustees, 
the vendor being after the contract, as has been said, a 
trustee for the purchaser. By the Judicature Act, 1873, 
actions of specific performance are specially assigned to 
the Chancery Division. A county court has jurisdiction 
where the purchase money does not exceed £500. In 
spite of the Statute of Frauds, specific performance may in 
some cases be decreed where a parol contract has been 
followed by part performance and where the position of 
the parties has been materially altered on the faith of the 
contract. Actions for the price or for specific performance 
are subject to the purchaser’s right to compensation for 
deficiency of quality or quantity or of the vendor’s interest 
in the property. The question whether in a particular 
cose the purchaser is entitled to rescind the contract or 
only to compensation is often a very difficult one. The 
remedies of the purchaser are an action for specific perform- 
ance, for rescission of the contract or for damages (in case 
of fraud), for a return of the deposit, or for expenses. On 
the principle of caveat emptor, the sale is not avoided by 
mere commendatory statements, statements of opinion, or 
non-disclosure of patent defects. Non-disclosure of latent 
defects or materied misrepresentation of facts, on the faith 
of which the purchaser entered into the contract, will as 
a rule be a ground for rescission or for damages, and this 
irrespective of fraud, as a contract for the sale of land is a 
contract uberrtmse fidei. Where the sale goes off or the 
vendor without fraud fails to make a good title, the pur- 
chaser can only recover the deposit, if any, and any ex- 
penses to which he may have been put ; he cannot recover 
damages for the loss of his bargain. Certain frauds by a 
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vendor or his solicitor or agent in order to induce the pur- 
chaser to accept a title render the offender guilty of a 
misdemeanour, as well as liable to an action for damages 
(22 and 23 Viet. c. 35, s. 24). By the Vendor and Pur- 
chaser Act, 1874, either a vendor or a purchaser of real 
or leasehold estate in England may obtain on a summary 
application the decision of a judge of the Chancery Division 
on any question connected with the contract, not being a 
question affecting its existence or validity. (See Sugdeu, 
Vendors and Purchasers ; Dart, Vendors and PurclMsers ; 
Fry, Specific Perfat^ynance.) 

Personal Estate, — At common law, as in the cose of 
real estate, writing was not essential to the validity of a 
contract of sale. The common law is thus stated by 
Blackstone : “ A contmet of sale implies a bargain, or 
mutual understanding and agreement between the parties 
as to terms ; and the law as to the transmutation of 
property under such contracts may be stated generally as 
follows. If the vendor says the price of the goods is X4 
and the vendee says he will give X4, the bargain is struck ; 
and, if the goods be thereon delivered or tendered, or any 
part of the price be paid down and accepted (if it l)e but 
a penny), the property in the goods is thereupon trans- 
muted and vests immediately in the bargainee ; so that 
in the event of their being subsequently damaged or de- 
stroyed he and not the vendor must stand to the loss. 
This supposes (it will be observed) the case of a sale for 
ready money ; but, if it be a sale of goods to be delivered 
forthwith, but to be paid for afterwards, the property 
passes to the vendee immediately upon the striking of the 
bargain without either delivery on the one hand or pay- 
ment on the other” (Stephen, Commentaries^ vol. ii. bk. 
ii. pt. ii. ch. V.). Earnest may have been originally the 
same as the Roman art^ha ; it was never, however, part 
payment, as arrha might have been, — in fact, the Statute of 
Frauds specially distinguishes it from part payment. The 
giving of earnest has now fallen into disuse. The price 
need not bo fixed ; if not fixed, a reasonable price will be 
presumed. Though writing was in no case necessary at 
common law, it has become so under the provisions of 
various Acts of Parliament, prominent among which is the 
Statute of Frauds, ss. 4 and 17 (see Contract, Fraud). 
Section 17 of the Statute of Frauds was extended to execu- 
tory contracts of sale by Lord Tenterden’s Act, 9 Geo. IV. c. 
14. The sale of horses in market overt must be entered in 
a book kept by the toll-keeper (2 and 3 I’h. and M. c. 7, 
31 Eliz. c. 12). The sale of ships must by the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, be made by bill of sale in a certain 
form. Contracts for the sale of shares in a joint-stock 
banking company are void unless the contract sets forth 
in writing the numbers of the shares on the register of the 
company or (where the shares are not distinguished by 
numbers) the names of the registered proi>rietors (29 and 
30 Viet. c. 29). Bills of sale of goods must be in writing 
in a certain form and registered under the Bills of Sale 
Acts, 1878 and 1882.^ As a general rule the property in 
goods passes by the contract of sale. This general rule is 
subject to the following important exceptions: (1) where 
the vendor is to do anything to the goods for the purpose 
of putting them into that state in which the purchaser is 
bound to accept them, the property does not pass until 
performance of the necessary acts ; (2) the same is the 
csuje where the goods are to be weighed, tested, or measured ; 
(3) where the purchaser is bound to do anything as a 
condition on which the passing of the property depends, 
the property does not pass until the condition is fulfilled, 
even though the goods may be actually in the possession 
of the buyer ; (4) where an executory contract for the 

* Bills of sale have bean included here solely on account of their 
name ; they are rnoitgageB. 
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sale of goods is made, the property does not pass until 
appropriation of specihc goods by the vendor in completion 
of the contract ; (5) where the vendor reserves to himself 
the jus duponendi or future power of dealing with the 
goods, as by making a bill of lading deliverable to his 
order, the ]>roj>erty does not pass until the jus cUsponendi 
is exercised in favour of the purchaser ; (6) where there 
is fraud on the part of the vendor or purchaser, the sale 
is voidable, not void ; it may bo affirm^ and enforced or 
rescinded. In sales of personalty, unlike sales of real 
estate, time is usually of the essence of the contract. A 
sale of goods may bo accompanied by an express warranty 
or collateral contract as to the title to or quality of the 
goods. Xo special form of words is necessary to create a 
warranty, nor need it be in writing. An imj)liod warranty 

of title that is, an affirmation that the vendor has a right 

to sell — exists certainly in executory contracts of sale. It 
most probably exists in executed contracts,^ the exceptions 
to the rule having in recent times become by judicial 
decision more numerous than the cases falling under the 
old rule, that there was no such warranty. Warranty of 
quality exists either by statute or at common law. The 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1862, implies a warranty from 
the existence of trade-marks on chattels that the trade- 
mark is genuine, and from the existence of any statement 
respecting number, quantity, weight, place, or country 
that su(;h statement is not in any material respect false. 
The rules as to warranty of quality at common law cannot 
be better stated than in the language of the clejir and full 
judgment of the (yourt of Queen’s Bench in Jones v. Just 
(Ltm liepoHa, 3 Queen’s Bench, 197). 

First, whisre goods ar(3 in esae and may bo inspected by ilie 
huycjr, iui<l tlicro is no fraud on tlio part of the selltjr, the iimxiiii 
mvent rrnptor applios, ovon tliough the defect wbi(di exists in them 
is Intent and not discovorablo on oxarnination, at least whuro tho 
Hollor is ncithfu* tho grower nor tho manufacturer. Tho buyer in 
such cuso has tho opportunity of exorcising Ids judgment upon the 
matter, and if the result of tlio iusiwction be unsatisfactory, or if 
ho distnistH his own judgment, he may if ho chooses require a 
warranty. In such a caso it is not nn iinjdied term of the contract 
of sale that tho goods are of any particular (juality or are merchant- 
ablo. iSo in tho case of the sale in a market of meat w’hich the 
buyer had iiiH[»octed, but wliieh was in fact diseased and unlit for 
food, althougli that fact was not apparent on examination and the 
seller Avas not aware of it, it was held that there was no iniplie<l 
warranty that it was lit for food, and that the maxim enwM c%nptx>r 
ajjpUed. Secondly, where there is a sale of a delinite existing 
enattel Hpeeilit^ally (leseribed, the actual comiition of which is 
rupalde of' hidiig ascertained by cither party, there is no implied 
warriiniy. Thirdly, where a known described and detined article 
is ordered of a manufacturer, al tliough it is stated to he required 
by the ])urchaser for ii particular purpose, still if the known do- 
seribed and dolined thing he actiinlly supplied there is no warranty 
that it shall answer for the particular ]mr|»oso intended by tho 
buyer. Fourthly, where a manufacturer or dealer eontracts to 
supply an article wliich he manufactures or produces, or in which 
ho ucals, to bo applied to a particular purpose, so that the buyer 
necessarily trusts to the judgment or skill of the manufacturer or 
dealer, iliere is in that case an implied wan-anty that it shall be 
reasonably fit for the ]mr])ose to which it is to be applied. In 
such a case the buyer trusts to tho manufacturer or dealer, and 
relies \}\m\ his Judgment and not upon his own. Fifthly, where 
a rnaiiufactiircr undertakes to supply goods manufactured by him- 
self or in whi(di he deals, but wliich tho vendee has not had the 
op])ortunity of inspecting, it is an implied term in the contract 
that he shall supply a inorclmntable article. And this doctrine 
has been held to apply to the sale of an existing barge by the 
dealer whicli was afloat but not completely rigged and furnisbed ; 
there, inasinuch as tho buyer bad only seen it when built and not 
during the course of the building, lie was considered as having re- 
lied on the hidginent nml skill of the builder that the barge was 
reasonably nt for use.” 

Tho oaso of sale by sample is peculiar to personalty. 


* An executed contract piisses title, an executory gives a right. A 
purchase for reuily money in a shop is an executed contract, an order 
for a certain chattel to Iw made is an executory contract. The con- 
sideration for such a contract is the express or implied promise to }>ay 
tor the cliuitcl on comnletiou. 
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In such a sale the vendor warrants the quality of the bulk 
to be equal to that of the sample. There are certain kinds 
of sale which are governed by special legislation, chiefly 
on grounds of public policy. A sale contrary to the pro- 
visions of any of the Acts is generally void in the same 
way as though it were illeg^ at common law^ on the 
principle of the maxim JSx turpi causa non oritur actio. 
The sale of certain public offices is forbidden by 5 and 6 
Edw. VI. c. 16, 49 Geo. III. c. 126, and other Acts 
dealing with special offices. A sale by a tradesman in 
the way of his ordinary business upon Sunday is illegal 
under 29 Car. II. c. 7 The same is the caso with the s^e 
of intoxicating liquors during prohibited hours, whether 
on Sundays or week days (31 and 38 Viet. c. 49, s. 6). No 
action can be brought to recover any debt alleged to be 
clue in respect of the sale of any ale, d^c., consumed on the 
premises where sold (30 and 31 Viet. c. 142). The sade 
of game in the close season or by an unlicensed person 
is forbidden by 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 32. The sale of 
spirits to a person apparently under the age of sixteen 
is made penal by 35 and 36 Viet. c. 94, s. 7. These cases 
are only given as examples; there are numerous other 
enactments dealing with, inter alia^ sales of anchors and 
chain cables, adulterated food and drugs, explosives, and 
|K)ison8. Every sale by weight or measure must be accord- 
ing to one of the imperial weights or measures ascertained 
by the Weights and Measures Act, 1878; if not so made, 
the sale is void (41 and 42 Viet. c. 49, s. 19). 

The remedies of the vendor are of two kinds, judicial 
against the purchaser, extra-judicial against the goods. 
Judicial remedies are either by action for non-acceptance 
where the property has not passed or by action for the 
price where it has passed. The extra-judicial are (1) a 
lien for the price, so that, in the absence of agreement to 
tho contrary or assent to a 8ul>8ale, the vendor need not 
deliver the goods until tho price is paid ; (2) the right of 
stopjiage in transitu. This right is universally acknow- 
ledged by the commercial law of civilized nations. It 
arises on the insolvency of the purchaser before the goods 
have reached his possession, and is defeasible only by 
transfer, whether by way of sale or pledge, of the bill of 
lading or other document of title to a hona fide, indorsee 
for value. The protection afforded at common law to the 
hona fide transferee has been extended by the Bills of 
Lading Act, 1855, and by the Factors Act, 1877. There 
is no general right of resale by the vendor on default of 
the purchaser. The remedies of the buyer are an action 
for damages for non-delivery, for conversion, for bread, 
of warranty, for misrepresentation, &c., according to cir- 
cumstances. He has also a remedy analogous to specific 
performance under the Mercantile I^aw Amendment Act, 
1856. The Act gives power to the court or a judge, in an 
action for breach of contract to deliver specific goods, to 
order execution to issue for the delivery of the goods with- 
out giving the defendant the option of retaining them 
upon paying the damages assessed. The buyer has further 
a right to reject goods where they are different in kind 
or quality from those which he had a right to expect. Ho 
is entitled to keep them for a sufficient time to give them 
a fair trial. It diould be noticed that the effect of mis- 
representation in the sale of real and personal property is 
not the same. As a rule innocent misrepresentation of 
facts does not give a right to rescind the sale, since a 
representation is, like an express warranty, not an integral 
part of tho contract. A representation may, however, if 
so intended by the parties, become a condition a breach 
j of which will avoid the sale. See Story’s, Blackburn’s, and 
Bei\jamin’8 treatises on the sale of personal property, 
especially Benjamin’s, which is now the recognized text- 
lK>ok on the subiect- 
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It may be useful to recapitulate shortly the main points 
of difference between Boman and English law. They have 
all been noticed in the preceding part of this article. (1) 
Arrho, was not the same as earnest. (2) Written contracts 
were not necessary in Roman law under any circumstances. 
(3) There was no warranty of title in Roman law : the 
transfer was of vcucfna not of ownership ; in Eng- 

lan4 there is a warranty of title (unless the parties other* 
wise intend) on sales of personalty, but not on sales of real 
property, though the covenants for title practically amount 
to a warranty. (4) There was a warranty of quality 
extending to undisclosed defects in Roman law beyond 
anything recognized by English law. (5) By Roman law 
the property did not pass until traditio ; even then it was 
only property in a modified sense; it was rather vacua 
possesdo secured by dujplst stipulatio ; by English law the 
property in specific ascertained goods vests by the contract 
in the buyer. (6) A sale by a person who was not the 
owner was not good in Roman law ; it is good in certain 
cases in English law (see below). 

There are certain kinds of sale which it is proposed to consider 
separately on account of the exceptional circumstances in which 
they stand. 

Compulsory Sale , — As a general rule sale is a matter of contract 
between the parties, and no one can be forced to sell against his 
will. But in this, as in other matters, the right of the state comes 
in. Under the powers of the Lands Clauses and other Acts the 
state, exercising its right of ominent domain, may force an owner 
to sell for the purpose of public improvements, — such as railways. 
The power of compulsory sale is less comnion where the interests 
of the state are not involved ; an example occurs in the Tartitiou 
Act, 1868, under which the court may order a sale instead of a 
division, even though some of the poities interested dissent. 

Judicial Sale . — Under this head may be grouped all those sales 
which are made under the authority and by the direction of a 
court of justice. In regard to real property the most important 
example is the sale by order of the Chancery Division. Suem a sale 
may be ordered either under the original jurisdiction of the court 
or under the provisions of certain Acts of Parliament, such as the 
Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853, the Partition Act, 1868, the Settled 
Estates Act, 1877, or the Settled Land Act, 1882 (see Sim’LE- 
ment). The Conveyancing Act, 1881, provides for freeing any 
land from encumbrances on sale by the court, on payment into 
court of a sum to meet the encumbrance. The Act also makes the 
order for sale conclusive in favour of a jmrehaser in almost every 
case. The abstract of title in a sale by the court is submitted to 
one of the conveyancing counsel of the Chainrcry Division, and the 
particulars and conditions are settled in judges’ chambers. The 
sale is generally by public auction, the auctioneer being appointed 
by the judge. The regulations for the conduct of sales by the 
court will bo found in the Rules of the Supremo Court, 1883, Ord. 
li. r. 1-13. 

The Bankruptcy Act, 1883, gives power to a trustee acting tinder 
the authority of a court of bankniptcy to sell all or any part of the 
property of a bankrupt by public auction or private contract. Simi- 
liir rights are given by the Scotch Bankruptcy Act, 1856. Judicial 
sales of the property of a debtor in Scotland are regulated by 1 9 
and 20 Viet. c. 92. The term “judicial sale” does not seem to bo 
used as a technical term in English as it is in Scotch law. In 
admiralty actions a vessel may be sold under a commission of ap- 
praisement and sale issued by the court. The practice is now 
regulated by Ord. li. r. 14-16. Similar powers may be exercised 
in an action of sett in Scotland. A common instance of a judicial 
sale is the sale by a sheriff of an execution debtor’s goods under a 
writ of fieri facias or venditioni exponas. Where the execution is 
for a sura above £20 the sale is, unless the court otherwise orders, 
to be by public auction. Where the sheriff has seized and a claim 
by interpleader is set up, the court may order a sale of the whole 
or part of the goods (Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, Ord. Ivii. 
r. 12). The same rules (Ord. 1. r. 2) give a valuable power to the 
court or a judge of ordering a sale of any goods of a perishable nature, 
or such as for any reason it may bo desirable to have sold at once. 

Sale by Persons not Owners . — English law in general agrees with 
the rule in Dig. 1. 17, 54, “Nemo plus juris ad alium traiisferre 
potest quam ipse habere t,” and a purenaser takes his purchase subject 
to informalities in the title. To this rule there are several excep- 
tions, in which title may be given by persons who are limited 
owners^ or not owners- at all. An example of sale by a limited 
owner is a sale by a tenant for life under the powers given by the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. Under the same head would fall sales by 
persons having a qualified right of sale under particular circum- 
stances, such 08 a Aieriff, the master of a ship in a foreign port, or 
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a pawnee in default of payment (see rtEDOE). Sales by persons 
not owners at all must as a rule, in order to be valid, be made to 
nurchasers ignorant of the defect of title on the part of the vendor. 
In the case of real estate a bona fide purchaser for valuable con- 
sideration without notice, actual or iin}>lied, of any adverse title 
is protected. This is on the principle that equity assists the p<§ir8on 
in possession of the legal estate. In tlie case of personal projierty 
title may bo passed by a i>er8on not owner under the Factors Acts 
and in the case of Btoleii goods. The effect of the Factors Acts is 
to enable title to be given by the vendor or veiuioo or any person 
on his behalf while he is in possession of the documents of title 
(see Factous). The law as to the sale of stolen goods will bo found 
under Thkkt. 

Pre-emption . — This is a right of purchasing some particular 
property given to some )>nrticular person in priority to the public. 
It IS conferred either by agreement between parties or by law. 
Thus by the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, before tlie promoters of an 
undertaking dispose of superfluous lauds not required for the pur- 
poses of the undertaking they must (with certain exceptions) first 
offer to sell the same to the person then entitled to the lands from 
which the same were originally severed. In the United States pre- 
emption is very important in its connexion with the homestead 
law (see IIomkrtkad). In iuternational law tlm l ight is e\en*isahhj 
by a belligerent nation over property not strictly contraband, but 
which would still bo of advantage to the enemy. The goods are 
not seized and condcinned, but purcliaseil by the ca]>turing nation 
at a reasonable coinpeiisation. The riglit of jire-enqitioii is given 
to the admiralty by 27 and 28 Viet c. 25, s. 38 (see CoNTitAUAND). 
The old crown prerogative of purveyance ami pre-emption was a 
right of buying up provisions and other necessaries for the royal 
household at a valuation even without the consent of the owner, 
and also of impres.sing lior.sc8 and carriages for the king’s service 
on the public roads upon |>aying a settled price to the proprietor. 
The right was relinquished by the Act abolisiiiiig the feudal tenures 
(12 Car. n. c. 24). 

ScoUand , — 'flio law of Scotland follows the Roman law more 
closely than docs English law. Thus in Scotch as in Roman law 
the contract of sale is culled a consensual cron tract ; tlie sale is not 
complete until delivery, and market overt does not afford any pro- 
tection. Writing is essential to the sale of heritable property, not 
by any statute, ns in England, but by the ancient unwritten law. 
Jlei interventus may, however, in sonio eases, like part perfoniianco 
in England, supply the place of writings. The vendor is bound 
on completion to supply a sufficient progress of titles. In addition 
to the prote(5tion afforded to the purchaser by the progress of titles 
the statutory form of warrandice in 31 and 32 Viet. c. 101, s. 8 
implies, unless specially qualified, absolute warrandice as regards 
the lauds and writs and evidents, and warrandic^o from fact and 
deed ns regards the rents, — that is to sny, that a good title to the 
laml has been conveyed, and tliat tlie gran ter lias not done and 
will not do anything contrary to the writ as regards the rents (see 
Watson, Law JMct.f s.v. “Warrandice”). In the case of movables 
writing is not necessary for a good contract of sale, except where 
the sale is of a slnp, or the parties agree to redu('e the terms to 
w^riting. The Mercantile Law Ainendment (Scotland) Act, 1856 
(19 and 20 Viet. c. 60), has made important changes in the law of 
Scotland. “ The statute was passed for the purpose of as.similating 
the law of Scotland to that of England ” (Lord Watson, in M*Baiii 
V. Wallace, Law Heports, 6 Appeal Cases, 588). By section 1 goods 
after sale but before delivery are not attachable by the creditors of 
the seller. By section 2 the sub -purchaser may demand that delivery 
lie made to him instead of to the original purchaser, without pre- 
judice to the right of retention of the seller. By section 3 the seller 
of goods may attach the goods while in his own possession at any 
time prior to the date when the sale of such goods shall have been 
intimated to him. By section 5 the English principle of caveat 
emptor is introduced ; “where goods shall bo sold the seller, if at 
the time of the sale he was without knowledge that the same were 
of defective or of bad quality, shall not be hold to liave warranted 
their quality or auflicituicy, but the goods, with all faults, shall he 
at the risk of the purchaser, unless the seller shall have given an 
express warranty of the quality or sufficiency of such goods, or 
unless the goods have been expressly sold for a specified and par- 
ticular purpose, in which case tlie seller shall bo considered, with- 
out such warranty, to warrant that the same are fit for siicli [uir- 
pose.” The right of retention corresponds closely to the right of 
lien in England, but rests upon the simpler ground of iiiidivested 
property (see Watson, Law JJict.^ s.v. “Sale”). Criminal liability 
for fraud seems to be carried farther in Scotland than in England 
(see Fraud). 

United States. — The law as to the sale of real astato agrees gener- 
ally with English law. It is considerably simplified by the system 
of Rboibtbation (q.v.). The covenant of warranty, unknown in 
England, is the principal covenant for title in the United States. 
It corre^onds generally to the English <;ovenant for quiet enjoy- 
ment. The rignt of judicial sale of buildings under a mechanic’s 
lien for labour and materials is given by the law of many Statea 
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The Mle of public lands is regulated by Act of Congress (JUvited 
StcUtde^t 2853-2879). In the law of sale of mrsonal property 
American law is also based upon English law. The principal dif- 
ferences are that the law of market overt (see Thbft) is not recog- 
nized by the United States, and that an unpaid vendor is the agent 
of the vendee to resell on non-payment, and is entitled to recover 
the difference between the contract price and the price of resale. 
The law of Louisiana {Ciml Code, § 3194) ^ves the unpaid vendor 
a still greater right in his preferential claim for the price against 
the creditors of the purchaser, if the property still remains in the 
latter’s tjossession. Warranty of title is not carried as far as in 
England! United States decisions draw a distinction between goods 
in the iKiHsession and goods not in the possession of the vendor at 
the time of sale. There is no warranty of title of the latter. The 
Statute of Frauds has been construed in some respects differently 
from the English decisions. Tlie differences will be found in Kr 
Benjamin's work. As to unlawful sales, it has been held that a 
sale in a State where the sale is lawful is valid in a State where it 
is unlawful by statute, even though the goods are in the latter 
State. (J. Wt.) 

SALEIYER (in MAncassareae SUdyaray in Buginese 
Sildja)y also called Tana-dowang (“ Land of Shrimps ”), is 
a Dutch island separated from the south coast of Celebes 
(East Indies) by a strait 8 miles wide, which in the west 
monsoon is used by vessels bound for the Moluccas, the 
Philippines, and China. With a length of 46 miles and 
general breadth of 9, the area is estimated at 315 square 
miles. Along the east side of the island is a belt of 
volcanic rock ; the west side i.s of limestone or coralline 
formation. The highest point seems to be Haru on the 
east coast, but estimates of its altitude vary from 1000 to 
3000 feet. There are no navigable rivers, and many of 
the streams dry up in the west monsoon. Besides most of 
the ordinary tro|)ical fruits, the cultivated plants comprise 
Indian corn, barley, potatoes, tobacco, coffee, and indigo, 
and among the trees are cocoanut and areng palms, kanari, 
ebony, and teak (the last considered the property of the 
Dutch Covernment). Horses, buffaloes, goats, and sheep 
are kept, and pigs and deer exist in a wild state. The 
|)opulation of Baleiyer and dependencies, mainly a mixed 
race of Mancassars, Buginese, and natives of Luvu and 
Buton, was in 1869 55,147, and in 1880 66,276. They use 
the Mancassar language, are for the most part nominally 
Mahommedans (though many heathen customs survive), 
and support themselves by agriculture, fishing, seafaring, 
trade, the preparation of salt (on the soutli coast), and the 
weaving of clothing materials. Field work is largely 
performed by a servile class. Raw and prepared cotton, 
tobacco, trepang, tortoise-shell, cocoanuts and cocoanut 
oil, and salt are the principal articles of export. 

The island is divided inti) nine rogoncios ; — ^Tanotto, Batanmata 
(Batannnata; including the former regency of Onto), Bnki, Marc- 
Mare, fiou5ya — all five in the north — Bontobangung, Balln-bulo, 
Layolo, and Baramharang — in the south. Panggiliyang or Benteiig 
on the w'ost coast, often called also Saloiyor, is the capital of tin; 
island. It stands in 6” 3' 3" S. lat. ami 120“ 31' 48" E. long., and 
possesses the best harbour on the whole coast, being protected by 
Pula Pasi or Hog Island (also Sariwa or Pulo Babi). To the 
Saleiyer group belong a variety of small islands, for the most part 
uninhabited — Tana »fainpeya (the largest of all with a good aiielior- 
oge at Maringi Bay), Gowang, Maliinbu, &c. Previous to the Dutch 
occupation the Saleiyors were subject to the king of Ternato. 

SALEM, a British district of India, in Madras presi- 
dency, lying between IT V and 12'* 57* N. lat. and 77® 32' 
and 79® 5' E. long. It embraces an area of 7653 sijuare 
miles, and is bounded on the N. by Mysore and North 
Arcot, on the S. by C\diubatore and Trichinopoly, on the E. 
by Trichinopoly and South and North Arcot, and on the W. 
by Coimbatore and Mysore. Except towards the south, 
the district is very hilly, with large plains lying between 
the several ranges. Salem is descrilied as consisting of 
three distinct tracts of country, known as the TAlaghAt, 
the BAramahAl, and the BdhighAt. The TdlaghAt is situated 
below the Eastern Ghats on the level of the Carnatic gener- 
ally ; the BAramahAl includes the whole Salem face of the 
Ghats and a wide tract of country at their base ; and the 
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BAlAghAt is situated above the Ghats on the tableland of 
Mysore. The western part of the district is very mountain- 
ous, some of the ranges attaining an elevation of between 
50(k) and 6000 feet. Amongst the chief ranges are the 
Shevaroys, the KalrAyans, the Melagiris, the Kollimalais, 
the Pachamalais, and the Yelagiris. The chief rivers are 
the Cauvery with its numerous tributaries, and the Pennar 
and Palar ; the last, however, only flows through a /ew 
miles of the Tirupatiir tdluk, situated in the north-western 
corner of the district. The forests are of considerable value 
and their area is roughly estimated at 2251 square miles. 
The geological structure of the district is mostly gneissic, 
with a few irruptive rocks in the form of trap dykes and 
granite veins. Magnetic iron ore is common in the hill 
regions, and corundum and chromate of iron are also 
obtainable. The qualities of the soil differ very much ; in 
the country immediately surrounding the town of Salem a 
thin layer of calcareous and red loam generally prevails, 
through which quartz rocks appear on the surface in many 
places. The climate, owing to the great difference of 
elevation, varies considerably ; on the hills it is cool and 
bracing, and for a great part of the year very salubrious ; 
the average rainfall is about 38 inches. Salem has about 
1400 miles of road, and the length of railway line within 
the district is 134 miles. 

In 1881 the population was 1,599,595 (males 778,483, females 
821,112) ; Hinuus numbered 1,531,855, Mohammedans 51,092, 
and Christians 16,567. Besides Salem (see below), the capital, the 
district contains throe other towns with a population exceeding 
10,000 each, viz., Daringambadi (15,426), Tirupati'ir (14,278), ana 
Shondamaugalaiii (12,575). Of the total area of the district only 
1,283,190 acres were under cultivation in 1883-84 ; but of these 
137,403 acres were twice cropped. The staple crops are rice and 
ragi ; other important crops are pulses and seeds. The chief 
industry is weaving, which is carried on in almost every large town 
and village. Carpets of great l>eauty and superior workmanship are 
made in the Salem jail. Good iron and steel are made, but only 
on a small scale. The gross revenue of the district in 1888-84 was 
£260,364, the land-tax contributing £211,062 of the amount. 
Though Salem has no connected history, there are few parts of 
Southern India that contain more spots of interest for English 
students. As at present composed it was acquired by the treaty 
of peace with Tipn Sultan in 1792 and the partition treaty of 
Mysore in 1799. lly the former the Talaghdt and Baramahdl wero 
ceded, and by the latter the Bdl&ghdt, or wnat is now the Osdr tdluk. 

SALEM, chief town of the above district, situated in 
ir 39' 10" N. lat. and 78® 11' 47" E. long., is a busy 
trading place, with a considerable weaving industry. It 
is tolerably well built and is prettily situated on the river 
Tirumanimuttar, 900 feet above sea-level, in a long valley 
cn(?lo8ed by the Shevaroy hills, which are 6 miles distant. 
The population of the town in 1881 was 50,667 (males 
24,584, females 26,083). 

SALEM, a city of the United States, capital of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, is built on a peninsula between 
North and South rivers, in 42® 31' 18" N. lat. and 70® 53' 
5.3" W. long., 16 miles north by cast of Boston, on the 
eastern division of the Boston and Maine Railroad. In the 
latter part of the 18th and the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury Salem was the seat of a flourishing foreign commerce, 
especially with the East Indies; but, its comparatively shal- 
low harbour failing to accommodate the larger vessels of 
modern times, it has been supplanted by Boston and has to 
content itself with a good share of the coasting trade. Its 
industrial activity has, on the other hand, increased, and 
it now possesses steam cotton-mills, jute-factories, extensive 
tanneries, and various minor manufactories. The main 
interest, however, of Salem consists in its historical and 
literary associations and the institutions by which they 
are represented. Best known of these institutions is the 
Peabody Academy, founded in 1867 with funds provided 
by the well-known philanthropist. The academy at once 
purchased and refitted the East India Marine Hall, origin- 
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ally built in 1824 by the East India Marine Society (1799), 1 
which consisted of captains and supercargoes who had | 
doubled eildier Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and the building now contains under the trusteeship of | 
the academy the collections of the old East India Museum 
and those of the Essex Institute, illustrating the zoology, 
natural history, and archasology of the county. The ethno- 
graphical collections, such as that dealing with Corea, are 
especially valuable. The American Naturalist has been the 
organ of the academy since 1867. The Peabody Institute, 
not to be confounded with the academy, is in the village of 
Peabody (Danvers), about 2 miles distant from Salem and 
about midway between the house in which the philanthropist 
was born and the grave, in Harmony Grove cemetery, in 
which he was buried. Plummer Hall, a fine building in 
Essex Street, erected in 1856 out of funds left to the 
Salem Athenaeum by Miss Plummer, contains the libraries 
of the Athenaeum, the Essex Institute (founded in 1848 
by the union of the Essex Historical and the Essex County 
Natural History Societies), and the Essex South District 
Medical Society, making an aggregate of 50,000 volumes. 
Behind this hall is the frame of the oldest church edifice 
in New England, erected in 1634 for Roger Williams. 
Other buildings of note in Salem are a State normal 
school, the city hall, the court-houses, the custom-house, 
in which Nathaniel Hawthorne once acted as surveyor of 
the port, and several of the private houses (such as “ Dr 
Grimshawe’s house,” the dwelling occupied for several 
years by Dr Peabody, Mrs Hawthorne’s father) which, 
while not exactly prototypes, have lent much of their 
verisimilitude to the localities of Hawthorne’s fiction. 
The novelist was born at 21 Union Street. Salem had 
24,117 inhabitants in 1870, and 27,663 in 1880, 

Kaumkeag (Eol Land) was the Indian name of the district In 
which Salem stands, and is still used familiarly by the inhabitants. 
The first house was built by Roger Conants from Cape Ann in 1626, 
and two years later a settlement was formed by John Endicott and 
called Salem, “from the peace they had and hoped in it.” In 1630 
Governor John Winthrop introduced a large body of colonists from 
England, including the brave and beautiful Arabella Johnson, 
daughter of the earl of Lincoln, who died shortly afterwards. In 
1661 the Quakers wore j^rsecutod at Salem, and in 1692 the town 
was the scene of Cotton Mather’s terrible proceedings against witch- 
craft : nineteen arsons were hanged on Gallows Hill and Giles Cory 
was pressed to death. It was in Salem that in 1774 the house of 
representatives of Massachusetts resolved themselves into a sovereign 
])olitical power. The town obtained a city charter in 1836. Few 
cities of the United States have given more eminent men to the 
world Timothy Pickering, secretary of state (1795-1800), General 
Israel Putnam, F. T, Ward of China celebrity, John Rogers and 
W. W. Story the sculptora, Bowditch and 11. Peirce the astro- 
nomers and mathematicians, Maria S. Cummins the novelist, W. 
H. Prescott the historian, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

SALEM, a city of the United States, the county seat of 
Salem county, New Jersey, on a small stream of the same 
name, by which it has steam communication with Phil- 
adelphia (on the Delaware), 44 miles distant to the north- 
north-east by rail. While Salem depends mainly on the 
agricultural prosperity of the surrounding district, it also 
contains foundries and machine-shops, fruit-canning estab- 
lishments, glass-ware factories, oil-cloth factories, &c. The 
population was 3062 in 1860, 4555 in 1870, and 6066 in 
1880. 

A colony settled on the site of Salem in 1641 was replaced by a 
Swedish fort, and this passed through the Dutch to the English. 
One of the Quakers who in 1673 bought Lord Berkeley’s half of 
New Jersey gave the place its present name and restored the settle- 
ment, which in 1682 was declared a port of entry. In 1778 the 
town was plundered by Colonel Manhood. 

SALEM, a city of the United States, the capital of 
Oregon, in Marion county, on the east bank of Willamette 
river, 53 miles south of Portland by the Oregon and 
California Railroad. It lies in a fertile prairie district, 
adorned with copses, and possesses a good source of water- 
power in Mill Creek. The capitol, a rather imposing edifice 
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with a tower 180 feet high, erected in 1875-76, occupies a 
fine site above the city; other public buildings are the 
Willamette University (Methodist), which grants degrees 
in medicine, science, and general literature, the opera-house, 
the Roman Catholic school for girls, the State jienitentiary* 
and State schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
Lumber, woollen goods, flour, leather, brass castings, furni- 
ture, linseed oil, and building materials are the chief articles 
of manufacture and trade. The population was 2538 in 
1880. Settled in 1834, incorporated in 1853, Salem be- 
came the State capital in 1860. 

SALEP (Arab, sahleh, Gr. opxtijt a drug extensively used 
in the East as a nervine restorative and fattoner, and also 
much prescribed in paralytic affections, probably owed its 
original popularity to the belief in the so-called “ doctrine 
of signatures.” In Europe it is chiefly used as a demulcent ’ 
drink, but is also supposed to possess nutrient properties ; 
it may be employed with advantage in inflammatory condi- 
tions of the mucous membrane, as in bronchitis, diarrhoea, 
cystitis, and other urinary disorders. It consists of the 
tuberous roots of various species of Orchis and Eulophia, 
which are decorticated, washed, heated until horny in ap- 
pearance, and then carefully dried. The most important 
constituent of salep is a kind of mucilage which it yields 
to cold water to the extent of 48 per cent. This mucilage 
in its chemical reactions is more nearly allied to cellulose 
than to gum, since when dry it is readily soluble in 
ammoniacal solution of cop])er; when boiled with nitric 
acid it yields oxalic but not mucic acid. Salep also con- 
tains sugar and albumen, and when fresh traces of a volatile 
oil ; dried at 100“ C. it yields 2 per cent, of ash, chiefly the 
phosphates and chlorides of potassium and calcium. 

Salep was formerly imported into Europe from the Levant, hut 
in 1760 the French chemist Geoffrey discovered its true nature and 
showed how it might bo prepared from the species of Orchis indi- 
genous to Franco. That used in Gennany is obtained from plants 
growing wild in the Taunus Mountains, the Westerwald, the Rhon, 
the Ooenwuld, and Franconia. Grecian salep is chiefly collected 
in Macedonia. In Asia Minor the tubers arc collected near Melassa 
and Mughla, and about 330 tons are annually exported from 
Smyrna. The salep of the Bombay market, which is imported 
principally from Persia, Cabul, and northern India, occurs in throe 
forms, palmate, large ovoid, and small ovoid tubers on strings, all 
more or less. horny and translucent. Salej) is also produced on the 
Nilgiri (Neilgherry) Hills and in Ceylon, Besides the above-men- 
tioned forms, elongated cylindrical tubers, usually in pairs and 
undecorticated, are occasionally met with. The palmate tubers are 
the most highly esteemed, being valued at ten rupees per pound. 
This variety is known in the Bombay market os Persian salep. It 
is probably derived chiefly from 0* IcUifoUa^ L., although 0, macu- 
laioLt L, 0. aaedfera^ Brongn., and 0. compsea^ L., also afford pal- 
mate tubers. The species known to yield ovate salep are 0. mascula^ 
O. MoriOy 0, pyrarntdalis^ 0. u8t7if.cUa, 0, militarise 0. coriophorue 
L., and 0, longicruriSf Link. All these species are natives of the 
jvreater part of central and southorn Euro^ie, Turkey, the Caucasus, 
and Asia Minor, 0. lalifolia extending to western India and Tibet 
and 0. coTiopsea to the Amur, in the extreme east of Asia. Salep is 
not easily reduced to powder, being both hard and tough, and is 
therefore usually ground between millstones. This difficulty is 
said to bo lessened if the salep is first soaked in cold water until soft 
and then rapidly dried. As the powder does not mix readily with 
water, the authors of Phannacographia (2d od. p. 656) recommend 
that it should be first mixed with 14 parts of rectified spirits of 
wine (brandy or other strong spirit would answer equally well), 
40 parts of cold water being then added quickly and the mixture 
boiled. In these proportions salep affords a thick jelly. 

SALERNO, a city of Italy and the chief town of a pro- 
vince of its own name (formerly Principato Citeriore), is 
beautifully situated on the west coast 34 miles south-east of 
Naples, and presents a fine appearance with the ruins of its 
old Norman castle on an eminence 905 feet above the sea 
and its background of graceful limestone hills. The town 
walls were destroyed in the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury ; the seaward portion has given place to the Corso 
Garibaldi, the principal promenade. Among the con- 
spicuous buildings are the theatre, the prefecture, and the 
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cathedral of 8t Matthew (whose bones were brought from 
Pmtum to Salerno in 954), begun in 1076 by Bobert Guis- 
card and consecrated in 1084 by Gregory VII. In front 
is a beautiful quadrangular court (112 by 102 feet), sur- 
rounded by arcades formed of twenty-eight ancient pillars 
mostly of granite ; and the middle entrance into the church 
is closed by a remarkable bronze door of 11th or 12th 
century Byzantine work. Tlie nave and two aisles end in 
apses. Two magnificent marble ambos, the larger dating 
from 1175, several s[>ecLmens of ancient mosaic, and the 
tombs of Gregory Yll. and Queen Margaret of Durazzo 
deserve to bo mentioned. In the cry|)t is a bronze statue 
of Hi Matthew. The lofty aqueduct, one of whose arches 
is now used by the railway, is a building of 1320 ; the 
[»resent water-supply is provided by a canal formed in 1865. 
A fine port constructed by Giovanni da Procida in 1260 
was destroyed when Naples became the caiutal of the king- 
dom, and remained blocked with sand till after the unifica- 
tion of Italy. A series of works, especially those decreed 
in 1880, have jirovided an inner harbour of 40 acres (depth 
1 2 to 22 feet), an outer harbour (22 to 25 feet), and wliarves 
to the extent of 4468 feet. In 1884 180 vessels (29,078 
tons) entered and 173 (28,069) cleared. Silk and cotton 
spinning are the principal industries. The population was 
19,905 in 1870 and 22,328 (commune, 31,245) in 1881. 

A Roman colony was ibundud at Suloriio (StileniuTn) in 194 b.o. to 
keep the I’icjentincs in check, hut the city makes no figure in history 
till after the L<imbard conquest. Disinantled by order of Charle- 
magne, it became in tbo 9th century the capital of an indcqiendeiit 
principality, the rival of that of Benovento, and was surrcuinded by 
strong fortifications, llio Lombard jirinccs, who had frormcntly 
defended their city against the Saracens, succumbed before Robeit 
(luiscard, who took tlie ctastle after an eight months^ siege and made 
Balerno the capital of Ins new territory. The removal of the court 
to Palermo aim the sack of the city uy the emperor Henry VI. in 
1194 init a stop to its deyelopuicmt. The position which the medical 
school of the Civitas Hinfiocratica (as it called itself on its seals) 
held in medheval times has been described under Hkdicine, vol. 
XV. pr». 806-807. Salerno univerHity, founded in llfiO, and long 
one 01 tbo groat scats of learning in Italy, was closed in 1817. 

SALES, Fkan^^ois de (1567-1622), see vol. ix. p. 696. 

SALFOJiD. ftoo Manohkstek, vol. xv. p. 459 sq, 

SALIC IN, the bitter princijde of willow bark, was dis- 
covered l>y Loroux in 1831. It exi.sta in mo.st species of 
Saliu! and and has been obtained to the extent 

of 3 or 4 i)or cent, from the bark of S, helix and S. 
pentandra. According to Horbergor, the bark of the 
young branches affords salicin in larger proportion than 
that of the trunk and contains less of the other ingredients 
whicli interfere wdth its extraction. Salicin is prepared 
from a decoction of the bark by first precipitating the 
tannin by milk of lime, then evaporating the filtrate to a 
soft extract, and dissolving out the salicin by alcohol. 
As met with in commerce it is usually in the form of 
glossy white scales or needles. It is neutral to test jiaper, 
inodorous, unaltered by exposure to the air, and has a 
persistently bitter taste. It is soluble in about 30 parts 
of alcohol or water at the ordinary temperature, and in 
0*7 of boiling water or in 2 i>arts of boiling alcohol, and 
more freely in alkaline liquids. It is also soluble in acetic 
acid witliout alteration, but is insoluble in chloroform 
and benzol. From phloridzin it is distinguished by its 
ammoiiiacal solution not l)ecoming coloured when exposed 
to the air. Cold sulphuric acid dissolves salicin, forming 
a bright red solution. When salicin is heated with sul- 
phuric acid and i)ota8aium bichromate, salicylic aldehyde 
(C^HjjOg) is formed, which possesses the odour of meadow- 
sweet flowers (Spirxa Ulmaria^ L.). 

Salicin is chiefly used in medicine as an antipyretic in 
acute rheumatism, for which it is given in doses of 5 to 
30 grains. Its action is less powerful than that of Sali- 
cylic Acid (s^.v,), and its depressing effect on the circulation 
is less marked. It is also given for headache and for ague. 


Salicin is a glucoaide, having the eompodtion C|«H,iiO„ and ia 
not precipitated by the alkaloioal reagents. It has l>een prepared 
artincially from helicin, synthesized from sodium, salicyl-sldenyd^ 
and aceto-chlorhydrose, being the first glucoside that has been arti- 
ficially prepared {Jov/m, Chem. Soc,^ 1684, p. 4S9). According to 
Binz, it may bo split up by digestion with emulsin or saliva into 
salicylic alcohol (saligenol, C^IigO.) and glucose ; heating it gentler 
with dilute sulphunc acid produces a similar effect. Siuicylic 
alcohol is converted by oxidizing agents into salicylic acid. ^ This 
acid is formed when salicin is taken internally, since salicin is 
eliminated from the system partly in the form of salicylic and 
salicyluric acids, and partly as sal^nin. 

SALIC LAW, AND OTHEE BARBARIAN LAWS. The (1) 
Lex Salim is one of those Teutonic laws of the early 
Middle Ages which are known as leges harharoruniy ^ong 
which we also reckon the (2) Lex Ripuariorum or Ribuarir 
orum, (3) Eiva {Lex) Francorum Chamavorum^ (4) Lex 
Alamannorum^ (5) Lex Lajuvariorum, (6) Lex Fridonumy 
(7) Lex Angliorum et Werinoruniy h.e,, ThuHngorum^ (8) 
Lex Saxonum, (9) Leges Anglo-Saxomtm^ (10) Lex Bur- 
gundionum^ (10a) Lex Romana Burgundwnum^ (11) Lex 
Wisigothorum, (11a) Bremarium Alaridj (11b) Edktum 
Theodoridy (12) Leges Langohardorum^ and to a certain 
extent (13) Leges Walliee. All these laws may in general 
be described as codes of procedure and of rights, which 
regulated for some indefinite period the internal affairs of 
the several Teutonic tribes whose names they bear. 

(1) The Salic Law originated with the Salian Franks, 
often simjily called Salians, the chief tribe of that con 
glomeration of Teutonic peoples known as Franks (g'.v.). 
The latter first appear in history about 240 (Vopisc., Vil, 



AureL, c. 7), after which date we find them carrying on 
an almost uninterrupted struggle with the Roman empire, 
till 486, when they finally established a kingdom of their 
own in provinces which had previously been considered 
Roman. The Salian Franks first a ppear under their specific 
name in 358, when they had penetrated westwards as far 
os Toxandria (Texandria, now Tessenderloo, in Limburg, 
the region to the south and west of the lower Meuse), 
where they were subdued by the emperor Julian (Ammian., 
X vii. 8). As regards their previous history nothing is 
known with certainty, though it seems probable that the 
Franks who occupied the Batavian island c, 290, and were 
there conquered in 292 by Constantins Chlorus {Paneg* 
imerti avth,, c. 4), and thence transplanted into Gaul) 
were the Salian Franks. We find, moreover, such un 
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miatakftble evidence af a connexion between the Sigambri 
and the Salii^ that the latter are by some regarded as the 
descendants of the Sigambri whom Tiberius removed in 
8 B.C. from their home on the right bank of the Rhine ; 
and it is argued that he did not transform them into the 
Gugerni, nor place them on the Merwede, a stream and 
locality near Dordrecht and Zwijndrecht, but transplanted 
them into the region now called the Yeluwe, between the 
Utrecht Yecht and the Eastern Yssel, where the Romans 
probably made of them what the Batavi had been for 
years ])ast — their allies — ^perhaps on the same condition as 
the latter, who merely furnished the Romans with men 
and arms. This accounts for the Sigambrian cohort in 
the Thracian War in 26 a.d. Some think, however, that 
the Salians were a separate tribe of the Franks who merely 
coalesced with the Sigambri (comp. Watterich, Die Ger- 
manen dee Eheine; Waitz, Verfaas,, ii. 24). In 431 the 
Frankish (Salic) king Chlodio (Chlojo, Chlogio), said to 
have been a son (or the father) of Merovech, the founder 
of the Merovingian dynasty (Greg. Tur., ii. 9), took Cam- 
brai and advanced his dominion as far as the Somme 
(Greg., ib, ; Sid. Apoll., v. 211 eg,)^ though still acknow- 
ledging Roman supremacy. Childerich reigned from 457 
to 481, and resided at Toumai, where his grave was dis- 
covered in 1653. His son Clovis (Chlovis, Chlodovech) 
in 486 extended his empire to the Seine (Greg. Tur., ii. 
43, 27). For an account of him, see vol. ix. pp. 528, 529. 

We have very few means of ascertaining when the 
Salic Law*-* was compiled, and how long it remained in 
force. Our knowledge of the code is derived — (i.) from 
ten texts, preserved in a comparatively large number of 
manuscripts, chiefly written in the 8th and 9th centuries ; 
(ii.) from allusions to a Salic Law in various charters and 
other documents. But the Latin texts do not contain the 
original Salic Law. This is clear (a) from the allusions 
we find in them to a “ Lex Salica ” and “ Antiqua Lex,” 
which can hardly be anything but references to another 
and earlier Lex Salica ; (b) from a certain peculiarity and 
awkwardness in the construction of the Latin, which, 
though it is so-called Merovingian, and therefore very 
•jorrupt, would have been different if the texts were original 
compilations ; (c) from a number of words, found in nearly 
every paragraph of certain groups of the MSS., and now 
known as “ Malberg glosses,” which are evidently the re- 
mains of a vernacular S.alic Law, and appear to have been 
retained in the Latin versions, in some cases because the 
translators seemed doubtful as to whether their Latin terms 
correctly rendered the meaning of the original, in other 
cases because these words had become legal terms, and 
indicated a certain fine. We do not know whether the 
original Frankish law-book was ever reduced to writing, or 
merely retained in, and handed down to posterity from, 
the memory of some 23er8on8 charged with the preservation 
of the law. All that we know of such an original is con- 
tained in a couple of prologues (apparently later than the 
texts themselves) found in certain MSS. of the existing 


' “Detoiisus Vachalim [the river Waal] bibat Sicambor*' (Sid. 
Ajx)!!., Carm,f xiii. 81). “ TJt Salius jam rura colat Hexoaquo Sicambri 
In falcem curvent gladios’' (ClautUan, I)e Laude StUic., i. 222). 
According to the Gesta Frmic.^ c. 1, the Franks at one time inhabited 
the town of Sicainbria. The earliest Frankish kings, who wore 
undoubtedly kings of the Salian Franks, are often caii^ Sigambri, 
and always with the object of honouring them. St Romigius, when 
he baptized Clovis, exhorted him, “Mitis depone colla Sicamber** 
(Grog. Tur., ii, 31). Venantius Fortunatiis (vi. 4) says to King Chari- 
bert, **Curn sis progenitus clara do gente Sygamber.” For further 
evidence, comp. Waitz, Verfoas., ii. 22 aq. 

• The origin of the name Salicus, Salius, is uncertain. It is not 
improbable that it was derived from the river Yssel, called in the 
Middle Ages Isloa, Hisloa, lala, Isela, Isalia. The region about 
Deventer, in the east of Holland, is still called Salland, though it is 
nowhere expressly said that the Salians ever lived there. 


versions. One of them states that four men “ in 
villis quae ultra Renum sunt per tres mallos (judicial as- 
semblies) convenientes, omnes causarum originos sollicite 
discutiendo tractantos, judicium docreverunt,” which must 
refer to a period before 358, as in that year the Salian 
Franks had already crossed the Rhino and occupied the 
Batavian island and Toxandrio, Another prologue says 
that the Salic Law was compiled {dktare) while the Franks 
were still heathens (therefore before 496), and afterwards 
emended by Clovis, Childebert, and Chlotar. Nor can it 
be stated with certainty wdien the Latin translations which 
we now possess wore made, but it must have been after 
Clovis had extended his powder as far as the Loire (486-507), 
as in chapter 47 the l)ouudaries of the Frankish empire 
are stated to be the Carbonaria Hilva (in southern Belgium 
between Tournai and Li6ge) and the T^oirc.^^ 

^ There exist five Latin recensions, more or less different, 
(i.) The earliest of the code (handed down in four MSS. 
with little difference, and very likely compilevl shortly after 
Clovis extended his empire to the Loire) consists of sixty- 
five chapters (with the Malberg glosses). Tn the course 
of the 6th century a considerable number of chapters 
appear to have been added (under the title of “edicts” 
or “ decrees ”), some of which are ascribed to Clovis, and 
the remainder to his successors before the end of the cen- 
tury. One of them (chap. 78) may with some certainty be 
ascribed to Hilperic (c. 574). Some others seem to have 
originated with Childebert I. and Chlotar I. (whose joint 
reign lasted from 511 to 558), and are known collectively 
as “Foetus Childeborti et Chlotharii.” From internal evi- 
dence we may infer that this first version dates from a time 
when Christianity had not yet become general among the 
Franks, (ii.) Two MSS. contain a second recension, having 
the same sixty-five chapters (with the Malberg glosses) as 
the first, but with numerous interpolations and additions, 
which point to a later period. Especially may this be said 
of the paragraph (in chap. 13) which pronounces fines on 
marriages between near relatives, and which is presumed 
to have been embodied in the Lex Salica from an edict of 
Childebert II. issued in 596. In chapter 55 paragraphs 
six and seven speak of a “basilica,” of a “basilica sancti- 
ficata,” and of a “ basilica ubi requiescunt reliquim,” but 
it is more than doubtful whether we have here any evi- 
dences of Christianity, though a later recension (the fourth) 
altered “basilica” into “ecclesia,” the “reliquim” int(> 
“ reliquim sanctorum,” and thereby gave a decidedly Chris- 
tian aspect to the clause, (iii.) A third recension is con- 
tained in a group of nine MSS. (divided into two classes), 
three of which have the same text (with the Malberg 
glosses) as the MSS. of the first and second recensions, 
dividea, however, systematically into ninety-nine chapters, 
while the other six MSS. have the same ninety-nine 
chapters, with very little difference, but without the Mal- 
berg glosses. This text seems to have been arranged in 
Pippin’s or Charlemagne’s reign (c. 765-779). The clau.se 
on marriages between near relatives mentioned above is 
not found in this recension. On the other hand, we find 
in chapter 55 ( ~ 77) fines pronounced on the imivder of a 
presbyter and deacon (no bishop yet mentioned), while the 
six MSS. of the second class do not contain chapter 99 
(“De Chrenecruda ”), but merely say that the symbolism 
described in that chapter had been observed in lieathen 
times, and was to be no longer in force, (iv.) Tlie fourth 
version (handed down in a great number of MSS., and 
embodying in seventy chapters substantially the whole of 
the previous versions) is usually called Lex Sahea Emenr 
data, as the text bears traces of having been emended (by 
Charlemagne), which operation seems to have consisted in 

* Some explain Ligeria to be t4ie river Leye, a branch of the Scheldt 
in which case tlie compilaUun would full Ustweeu c. 458 and 486. 
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eliminating the Malberg glosses from the text, correcting 
the Latin, omitting a certain number of paragraphs, and 
inserting some new ones. In chapter 55 the bishop is 
mentioned with the presbyter and the deacon, (v.) Finally, 
wo have a fifth text, w^hich seems an amalgamation of the 
previous recensions, more especially of the second, third, 
and fourth, but here and there with considerable differences. 
It was published in 1557, at Basel, by Bas. Joh. Herold 
{Orit^inum ac (Jerraanicarum ArUi^uit^itum Libri) ; but no 
trace of the Fulda and other MSB. which the editor says 
that ho used has hitherto been found. 

Tile 8ali<i code coriBists of enactmonts regarding procodnro in 
lawsuits (obapa. 1, 18, 26, 37, 46-63, 66, 67, 60), judicial fines and 
[leiialties for various kinds of theft and kidnapping (2-8, 10-12, 21- 
23, 27, 28, 88-36, 88-40, 56, 61), for oifenoes, injuries, &c., to per- 
sons, animals, and property (9, 16-17, 19, 20, 24, 26, 29-32, 36, 
41-48, 64, 66) ; it regulates the wergeld'* (a word found only in 
the text jtublished ny Herold ; all tne other texts have 
leudis^^yaovhit associate of the jieople) of all classes of persons living 
under the Salic Law (41-48, 64, 63), the share of the kindred in 
the composition for homicide (68-62), the devolution of pronorty 
and inheritance (59), migration from one village to auotlier (45), Ac. 

The Salic Law speaks of — (a) freeborn persons {Cngemnia Francua^ 
Salicua Fra7icu8\ with a wergeld of 200 solidi, wliicdi was tripled j 
when such a person served in trie army, an<l the latter amount again | 
tripled when the jierson killed was an of the king ; (6) serfs 

{leti or liti), who enjoyed personal freedom though Indonging to 
some master, and (c) pueri regia (probably serfs in the service of 
the king), both with a wergeld of 100 solidi ; (d) the Roman popu- 
lation, not yet placed on tiie same footing with tlic Francus (poa- 
aeaaorca with a wergeld of 100 solidi ; tributarily perhaps =roton», 
with a wergeld of 624 solidi) ; {e) slaves (wrui), with a wergeld of 
30 solidi ; and a variety of other persons belonging to one or other 
of these classes {puer crinituay class a ; poredriuay faJicr /errariiuty 
aur{fcXy Ac., class e). An aristocracy is not mentioned. The 
people lived together in villages (chap. 46) ; they exorcised agri- 
culture and reared cattle (2-6, 27, Ac.) ; they hunted and fished 
(0, 33) ; vineyards and gardens were known to them (27, 6, Ac.) ; 
and gold work and iron work are mentioned (10). The chief of 
the state was a king ; his officers included the gr(\ft. 0 y who was chief 
of a vagtia (shire) ; aacebaro, chief of a hundred (both with a 
wergeld of 600 solidi ; the latter could also bo a fmer regisy in 
which case he had a wergeld of 800 solidi) ; thunginus or centen- 
ari'USy chief of a hundred, but probably elected by the people from 
among themselves, os his wergeld seems to have been the ordinary 
one. The judicial assembly was called ^nalltiSy the place where it as- 
somblod ruallobergy the party in a suit gamallnay the councillor of the 
assembly nvchiiveburguay an officer who had to advise upon the sen- 
tence to 1)0 pronounced, and to value the property in question. 

Tho famous clause in the Salic Law by which, it is 
coinmoTily said, women are precluded from HUcccH.sion to 
the throne, and which alone has become known in course 
of time as f/tc Salic Law, is tho fifth paragraj)h of clia])ter 
59 (with the rubric “ De Alodis ”), in which the succession 
to private property is regulated. The chai)ter opens with 
four (five) paragrai)h8 in whicli it is enacted that — (1) if 
a man died without male issue, his mother (so in first 
recension ; tho second to fifth have “ pater aut mater”) would 
succeed to the inheritance (in hereditatem succedat) ; (2) 
failing her (the father and mother), his brother (brothers) 
or sister (sisters) ; (3) failing these, the sister of the mother; 
4) when there w^as no sister of the mother, tho sisters 
sister) of the father ; and (5), failing these, the nearest 
relative. After this the fifth paragraph reads as follows : — 

First 8«c<»nd Third Fourth Fifth 

recouHioii. roconsioii. rociuiHion. recension. recension. 

I)e terra voro Do t«^rni De terra Do tt*rra De t^'rra vero 

nulla in luuli- voi’o Halica vero Salitui voro HulioA Balica, in iiiulie- 

djre [porttoaut] in inulioro nulla In mu- nulla portio rom nulla portio 

horeditas non nulla )H9r- Hero heredi- herodltatis hscreditatis traiis- 

)Hirtinfd»lt, sod tiiiet }X)rtin, tutis traiiNoat muliori it, sed hoc vlrUis 

ad vlrllemsex- sod qul fTa- )Km^lo, sed ad venlat sed sexus acqulrit, 

uin (Mti fratroN tres nierint. viriliM hoxuh ad vlrilem hoc est, lllii in 

fuorint tota et ad virile tota terra i sexuin tota ipsa haBreditate 

t<?rra pciti- sexu tota i»roprietotl« t«*mB here- sneoedunt. Sed 

oeat. terra per- Ntitn possedu- diUie iier- nbi inter nopottrs 

tinoat nut. euiiiat. aut pro nepoU^H 

* post longuiii tem- 

pns de alode tor- 
n© eontentlo siis- 
cltatiir, non per 
Ntir[>eH sed per ca- 

_ pi tadividantnr. 

t T«xt U roads : ** proprietas pervuiUat.'* 


It seems clear that the first four paragraphs of the 
chapter, which admit women to a share in the inheritance, 
refer to private^ mowMe property, and that, by the fifth 
paragraph, the inheritance of land was exclusively confined 
to males. We know that this exclusion of women from 
landed property was hardly a rule anywhere in the 
Frankish empire, and certainly not in the 6th century, 
but it obtained more or less afterwards, especially during 
the feudal period, when all the owners of landed property 
(t.e., the tenants of fiefs) were liable to military service. 
We do not know when this exclusion of women from 
landed property began first to be applied and extended to 
an exclusion from the succession of thrones, as we do not 
read of such a notion until the middle of the 14th century 
during the controversy between Edward III. and Philip 
of Valois, when it was alleged to be derived from the 
Salic Law. It will be observed that the word Scdica is 
not found in the oldest existing recension, but appeal's 
first in the second text, which some would ascribe to the 
end of the 6th century. Nor is the word found in the 
corresponding paragraph (56,4) of the Lex Ripuaria, which 
was based on the Salic Law. This addition (retained in 
all the other recensions, also in the so-called Lex Emen- 
data) was no doubt made for some purpose, but we do not 
know whether it was made by a scribe, nor what parti- 
cular notion it was intended to convey, nor whether it was 
this s|>ecial word which gave rise to the idea of women 
being precluded from the succession of thrones. 

The various texts of the Lex Salica, arranged in parallel columns, 
with a commentary on the Malberg glosses, were published in 
1880, under the title Xex Salica: tJie. Teii Texts with the Oloaaesy 
aivd the Lex Eme^ndatay ed. J. H. Hessols, with notes on the Frankish 
words in the Lex Salicsa by H. Kern, 4 to, London, 1880 ; comp, 
also Geo. Waits, Das altc Recht der aaliachen Frankeriy 8vo, Kiel, 
1846 ; Rud. Sohm, JHcfrdnk. Reicha- und Geriehls-Fer/aaau'ng, 8vo, 
Weimar, 1871 ; I’ardessus, Loi SaliquCy 4to, Paris, 1843. 

Having treated of the Salic Law somewhat minutely, 
we need only say a few words about each of the other 
kffes harharorumj as they all present somewhat similar 
features, and hardly differ except in the time of their 
compilation, the amount of fines, the number and nature 
of tho crimes, tho number, rank, duties, and titles of the 
officers, &c, 

(2) Tho Ripuarian Law, or Law of the Ripuarian Franks (Lex 
Riptuiria QV Riboariay L. Ripuarioru-ni ov RibuarioTumy L. Ripu~ 
ariensia or Ribuarien8ia)y or inhabitants of tho river-banks, was 
in force among tho East or Rhenish Franks in the Provincia 
Ribuaria, also called Ducatus or Pagus Ribuarius (see vol. ix. p. 
723), of which Cologne was the chief town. It has much in 
common with the Salic Law ; in fact, chapters 82-64 are, with the 
exception of some nocossary modifications and additions, merely a 
rei>etition of tho conespondiug chapters of the Salic Law, and even 
follow the same arrangement, so that this part of the code is hardly 
anything but the Salic Law revised by order of the kings of 
Austrasia. Professor Sohm (whose edition, published in 1883 in 
Mon, Gerin, HiaLy Legg., vol. v. part 2, is based on nearly forty 
MSS., written betwoon the 8th and the 11th century) divides the 
eighty-nine chapters of this code into four distinct portions, ascrib- 
ing the first portion (chaps. 1-31), which contains enactments not 
met with in the Salic Law, to th® first part of the 6th century, the 
second (chaps. 82-64) to the second part of the same century (c. 
676), tho third (chaps. 66-79) to tho 7th century, and the fourth 
(chaixi. 80-89) to the beginning of the 8th century. This result 
practically agrees with the statements found in a prologue in certain 
MSS. (which contain some of the barbarian codes), whore it is said 
that the “Leges Francorum ( = Lex Ripuariorum), Alamannomm, 
et R^u variorum ” wore compiled at Chmons-sur-Marne at the dicta 
tion of Thierry I. (611-634), by wise men learned in the law of his 
kingdom, and that the codes were afterwards revised and amended 
by Childebert I., Chlotar I., and Dagobert. Charlemagne promul- 
gated some additional chapters to the Ripuarian Law iii 808 (Mo7L 
Gemi, jffist.y Legg., i. 117). We may here observe that the Salic 
and Ri])iiarian Laws were to some extent introduced into England 
by the Norman Conquest, as ap])ear8 from the I^aws of Henry I., 
where we find enactments “secundum Legem Salicam ” and “ secun- 
dum I.«egem Ripimriam” ; comp. Leg. Hen. I., capp. 87, §§ 9, 10, 
11 (word for word = L. Sal., tit. 48), 89, 90 § 4 (^=L. Rip., 70)t 
and 83 § 5 (==:L. Sal., tit. 66 § 4). 
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(8) With the BipuarUu Law the Franoorwm Chammorum is 
intixnateLy comieot^. The two MSS. in which it is preserved call 
it ** Notitia vel commemoratio de ilia ewa (law) qiue se ad Amorem 
habet.** Amor is the district called Hamarlont, Hamalant, Ham- 
melant, Hamuland, in the 9th century. This name was derived 
fiom the Chamavi, a German state mentioned by Tacitus (A[n»., 
xiii 65 ; G'erm., c. 88, 84), which afterwards constituted a part of 
the Frankish empire. In the 9th centuiT Hamalant was a part 
of the Pagus Ribuariorum. The whole code consists of only forty- 
eight short paragraphs, which are apparently nothing but state- 
ments made in answer to the * * missi dominici whom Charlemagne 
despatched to the various nations of his empire to inquire into their 
condition and to codify their respective laws. It may therefore 
be ascribed to the beginning of the 9th century (802 or 808). 
Professor Sohm has published it as an appendix to the Lex Ripuaria 
[Mon, Germ. Mist., Legg., vol. v. part 2, p. 269), 

(4) The Lex AUtmanriorum was (according to the prologue men- 
tioned above) first compiled by the East- Frankish king Thiornr 
(511-534), and afterwards improved and renewed by Childebert I. 
(.311-668), Chlotar I. (668), and Dagobert I. (622-6883. Although 
not much reliance can be placed on this statement, the researches 
of Professor Merkel, who edited the code from forty-eight MSS. 
{Mon. Germ. Hist., Legg., vol. iii.), show that some kind of code 
called Pactus (of whicn he published three fragments) was com- 
piled for the Alamanni in the reign of Chlotar I. (537-661). Under 
Chlotar II. (618-622) a more complete code, consisting of seventy- 
iivo chapters, was compiled, which was revised under Dagobert 
(628) and augmented with chapters 76-97 ; it was again tdtered 
and augmented under the Alamannic duke I^ndfrid (d. 730), whose 
work Merkel calls Lex Alamannorum La'tUfridana, and finally aug- 
mented in the Garolingian jieriod (hence called Lex Alamannorum 
Karolitui sive refomiata), perhaps early in the 9th century. The 
code consists of 97 (in some MSS. 98, 99, 106, and 107) chapters. 

(6) TRe Lex Bajuvariorum, or Pactus Bawarorum, had the same 
origin as the Lex Alamannorum, if we accept the somewhat un- 
relmblo statement of the prologue spoken of above. It seems 

J irobable that some kind oi code was compiled for the Bavarians 
luring the reigns of Clovis’s sons. Those paragraphs which treat 
of ecdesiastical affairs and the position of the Bavarian dukes to- 
wards the Frankish kings (tit. li. chap. xx. § 3) have clearly been 
inserted in Dagobert ’s time, if not later. There is a great similarity 
l>otw6en certain provisions of the Bavarian and the Alamannic 
codes, and also some jmragraphs of the former have been derived 
from the earliest recension of the Lex Wiaigothorum. Some addi- 
tions were made by Duke Thassilo 11. (763-776), some by Charle- 
magne (803), some by King Louis (c. 906), and, finally, some hy 
Duke Henry II. (end of 10th century). The emperor Henry III. 
is alleged to have granted the law of the Bavarians to the Hunga- 
rians in 1044. It consists of twentv-one chaptere, each containing 
several paragraphs. Professor Merkel distinguishes throe different 
recensions of the code and various additions, whi(;h ho edited in 
1863 from thirty-five MSS. for the Mmi. Germ. Mist., Legg., iii. 
p. 188 sq. 

(6) For the Lex Friaionum, see vol. ix, p. 789. 

(7) The Lex Angliorum et Weritwrum, hoc esi, Thuringoru^m, con- 
sists of seventeen chapters. Early editions of this code contained 
some legal decisions identical with those of Judge Wlemarus in 
the appendix to the Lex Frisionum (L. Angl. Jud. Wlem., 1, 2, 6, 

7 = L. Fris., 22, §§ 64, 65, 86 ; Addit, i. 18), from which circum- 
stance it was inferred that the compilation, or at least the revision, 
of both codes took place at one anil the same time (802-803). But 
Richthofen, who edited the work in Mon. Germ. Hist. (Legg., 
v. p. 103), and who rejects these legal decisions of Wlemarus as not 
iKilonging to this code at all, is of opinion (p. 116) that the code 
was not written even at the end of the 9th century. Opinions have 
differed also as to the region whore the law originated. Some 
ascribe it to the Angli and Werini, who inhabited the Holstein and 
Schleswig regions ; others attribute it to Thuringia proper ; and 
in more roceiit times it has been ascribed to Thuringia on the left 
Vtank of the Rhine ( = South Holland, Brabant, &c.). It was also 
argued that the code must have originated in a region where Frisian 
and Frankish elements had become mixed, both in language and 
in law, and where the Frankish preponderated. That the code 
originated in South Holland was inferred from its agreement in 
some respects with the Lex Charnavoruiu, which originated in the 
region of the lower Rhino and the Yssel. And the law may have 
fome to be in force among the allied tribes on the Elbe in northern 
Thuringia, even though it originated in South Holland. If it 
originated in Thuringia, it must have been tran8])lantcd to the 
Holstein and Schleswig regions ; and it was used by the Danes, 
as is clear from Canute bringing it over to England when he con- 
quered the country in 1018.^ But in England the code was 
simply called ** Lex Werinorum, h.e., Thuringorum,” but no longer 
** Ang lormn,” as t he Danes called the whole Anglo-Saxon popula- 

I Comp. Canuti CoTistit. rf« Foreata, c. 8S, •‘Exnendet Hociincium pretium 
mndiocris, quod secundum LoKom Werinorum, i.t., Tliuringorum [ssL, 
Angl. and Werin., 1. 2] cst *J00 solitlnruiu.'* 
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tion which they had conquered “Angli,” and the law which they 
found in force “ Lex Anglorum ” (Legg. Edw. Conf., c. 80). Hence 
it has been concluded that what was <^led in England Lex Danorum 
is nothing but the Lex Werinorum. When the Normans conquered 
England in 1066 they soon recognized that this Lex Danorum and 
the Law of the Norwegians (Lex Noricorum or Norwegensium), who 
had migrated to England in earlier times, were practically one aiul 
the same. Hence William I., declaring that the population which 
he had brought over with him from Normandy were also originally 
Norwegians, resolved to abrogate the Anglo-Saxon laws and to leave 
only that of the Danes in force (Legg. Edw. Conf., c. 30),— a plan 
which only the most j^xersevering entreaties of the Anglo-Saxon 
barons could induce him to abandon. The latest edition of this 
code (1876) is by K. F. von Richthofen, who is decidedly against 
the South Holland origin of the law. 

(8) The Lex Saxanum consists of nineteen chapters or sixty-six 
articles or paragraphs, and appears to be composed of throe essential 
parts, the oldest of which (arts. 1-23) seems to have existed before 
the later additions known as the Capitulare I’aderboriienso (de 
partibus Saxonifie) of 786 (or 777) and the Capitulare Saxonicum 
of 797 (in which a ^‘Lex Saxonum ” and “Ewa Saxomim” are 
referred to ; comp, chaps. 33 and 7, 8, 40) ; the set'ond part (arts. 
24-60) must have been compiled after that date ; and the thirtl 
(arts. 61-66) was probably added in 798, when Charlemagne had 
removed a part of the Saxon nobility as hostages from tlieir own 
country ; wnile the whole was united into one (!ode at the diet of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 802-803 (Merkel, Lex Saxomim, Berlin, 1853). 
The enactments of this code are far more severe than those of any 
other of the barbarian laws, and it often iiiflicds capital punisli- 
inent for crimes W’hich the other laws punish wdth mere pecuniary 
lines, as, for instance, theft and incendiarism. This rigour Charle* 
inugiio softened by reserving to himself the right of asylum and 
i»ardon, but it was expressly retained and granted anew by Conrad 
1 1, (1024-1089). The code was edited in 1876 by Von Richthofen 
in Mon. Germ. Hist., Legg., v. p. 1 sq. 

(9) The Leges Anglo- Saxonwm are for a great part written in 
Anglo-Saxon, and as such may be reckoned among the most ancient 
monuments of the Teutonic language. I'hoy appeared mostly in 
the form of constitutions promulgated by the various kings (some- 
what like the Frankish capitularies), with the co-operation of an 
assembly of leading men (“sapientes,” Beda, H. E., ii. 6), and fre- 
quently also of the clergy {condVium, mjnodus). They may be 
aividea into two classes, — secular and ecclesiastical laws. Some- 
times they are more judicial senfciices {dCm) or treaties of peace 
ifrid). The earliest laws wo have are those of ASthelbort, king of 
Kent (c. 561) ; then follow those of Hlodhaer (c. 678) and EAdric 
(c. 685), Wihtraed (c. 691), Ine (after 688), Afilfred (after 871), 
Eadward (after 901), iEthelstaii (after 924), Eadmund (after 941), 
Edgar (after 969), .^Cthelred II. (after 978), the Danish Canute 
(after 1017), William the Conqueror (after 1066). Then follow 
two collections of laws, the so-called “ lieges Edwardi Confessoris ” 
and “Leges Henrici I.,” which, drawing from the Anglo-Saxon 
Ijrw, represent the modllications which had been made in the 
earliest laws during the Norman period, and the introduction of 
new elements derived from the Salic and Ripuariaii Laws. Besides 
these there are a good many canons and other ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances enacted under the archbishops Theodore and Ecgbert anti 
King Edgar, Ac. ; comp. ENOLANn, vol. viii. pp. 286, 303. There 
is an edition of these laws by B. Thorpe (fob, London, 1840), 
auotlier by Dr Tleinh. Schmid {Hie Oesetze dcr Angel- Sachsen, 2d 
ed., 8vo, Leipsic, 1858). 

(10) The compilation of the Lex Burgundionum is usually as- 
cribed to Gundobald (d. 616), whence it is also called Lex Oundo- 
hada (corrupted Oomhata, Fr. Loi Qomhette). It consists, according 
to its first prologue, of a collection of constitutions enacted partly 
by the earlier kings of Burgundy, partly by Gundobald, and revised 
by a general Burgundian diet. This agrees with the statements 
contained in its second jxrologue, which itself may bo regarded as 
an independent constitution or edict to the counts and judges re- 
garding the introduction of the law. In the rubric which it bears 
in the MSS. it is said that it was promulgated at Ijvons on 29th 
March in the second year of Gundobald (some MSS. read Sigis- 
mund). As the ytmr of Gundobald’s accession is supposed to be 
466, the promulgation must have taken place in 467, or, if we 
assume that the year is meant in which Gundobald became sole 
king of Burgundy (478), the date of the law would be 480, while it 
womd be 517 if we adopt tlie reading “ Sigismund ” of some of the 
MSS. But as the law in its present state contains decrees both 
of Gundobald and of Sigismund we can only regard the whole as i 
compilation effected by the latter. In early editions the law was 
divided into eighty-nine chapters, with two additamenta, the first 
of which (consisting of twenty chapters) was ascribed to Sigismund, 
the second (of tliirteen chapters) to his brother and successor, the 
last king of the Burgundians, Godoniar. But Professor Bluhine 
(who published the law in 1863, in Mon. Germ. Hist., Legg., iii. 
497) places chap. i. (De causis itineribus ct aliis servitutibus) an<l 
chap. xix. (De Jiiberali causa) of the first additamentum as cha^si. 
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zvii and xlir. in ** Papianus ** ; chap. xx. aa chap. crL (extrava- 
gant) and Ita remaining chaptem aa (maptera Ixxxix. to cv. The 
aecond additamentum ia ]>laced as cha|>. cviL^ the old chap. Ixxxix. 
aa chap, cviii., and a new chapter cix. (a decree of Siglsmund ** Dc 
coUectis of 516) added. It was Gundobald^s intention that his 
law should decide all cases between Burgundians and between them 
and Romans ; in all other coses the latter would only use Roman 
law (comp, second preface), of which the Lex Burgundionum con* 
tains many trachea, and oven the Burgundians wore allowed to use 
Roman law (comp. L. Burg., titt. 43, 60, 55 § 2). The I^tinitv of 
the Burgundian Ijiw is purer than tliat of all the preceding bar- 
barian codes, and wo fiinf in it a distinct tendency to treat Roman.M 
with greater hmiency and to make them ef|ual to the Burgundians 
in the eye of the law. Through Gundobald's t>olitieal redations 
with Alaric II., the Lex Burgundionum influenced tho West-Gothic 
legislation, of whi<!h traces are founcl in tho Lex Wisigothonmi and 
the intorpretatio to Alario’s Brcviariuni. Charlemagne promul- 
gated in 813 a Capitnlare Aquisgranum (ir/ow., Legg., i. 817) re- 
garding the Lex Burgundioiiuia, though tho text was not altered. 
Agobart, bishop of Lyons, complained to Louis tho I’ious respoeting 
certain abuses caused by tho Burgundian Law (Bou((uet, vi. 356), 
but 110 remedy was cflocted. On tho other hand, towards the end 
of tho 9th century tho law had gradually fallen into disuse like all 
tho other barbarian laws, though it is said that the emperor Conrad 
11. revived and continued it. See, besides Professor Bluhnie’s 
edition, Ilubti, Hisf,, dc la formation de la hi Jiourguignonne, 
Paris, 1867. 

(10a) In the second ]>rofaco to the Lex Burgundioniitn (published 
in 502) tlio Roman stdijeijts of tho Burgundian king were promised 
a codifleation of th(3ir own laws. This work appears to have been 
promptly exeimted and was published under tlio title Lex Umnana 
JiuTgtmdi(muin^y(iv\m\\n before the compilation of tho Breviarium 
Alarici (506). 17118 collection is also known as Papiantut^ of which 

name (fouml already in MSS. of tlie 9th century) no satisfactory 
explanation lias liitiiorto been ofl'ered, soino, perhaps wrongly, su|)- 
posing that it is a corruption of tlie nuiiie of Papinianns, the Roman 
jurist. It was published by Professor Bluhnie as an appendix to 
tho Lex Burgundionum {Afon, Gemn. HiaLt Legg., iii. n. 579). 

(11) As regards tho Lex IVingothorum (also called Amim JtidU 
Judixuyn Liber, Forum Judidale, &c.), we know with certainty 
from Isidore of Seville {HUL Ootk, 604) that EiiHo (466-483) 

was tho first Gothic king who gave written laws to tho West Goths. 

It would therefore be erroneous to ascribe (with Mariana, HUti, de 
E&pa^y V. 6) their first written laws to Euric’s son, Alnric II., 
though it soenis probable that the latter, by adding bis own laws 
to those of his father, was really the first autlior of a West-Gothic 
codification. Isidore refers to tho collection of laws (as it had been 
preserved up to tho end of tho 5tli and the begiiiiiiiig of tho 6th 
i;entury) as the liaws of Euric, though we must assume that the 
statutes of the kings wlio succeeded Euric had already been add<*<l 
to his collection. Isidore also tolls us {IHsL Goth. Jlisp., 006-024) 
that Leovigild (d. 586) revised Euric’s l^iaws. As Isidore was 
bishop of Seville from 599 to 636, and may tliorcfore bo said to 
have been a contemporary of Leovigild, bis testimony may bo 
accented as conclusive, though a much later but untrustworthy 
tradition would have it that the revision w’as executed by Leovi- 

f lid's son, Kcfccarod I. (the first Catholic king of the Goths), wdio 
iod in 601, whereby the whole population of Spain was equalized 
in |)oint of law. According to Spanish traditions of the 12tli 
century, the Wost-Gothic colloctiou of laws was again revised, 
under Sisenaiid, by tlio fourth council of Toledo (633), a revision 
on which Isidore seems to have exorcised some influence. It is un- 
certain, however, wliethor tho code was then systeniatically arranged 
and divided into twelve hooks, as we now have it, or whether this 
was done under Chiiidaswintli (d. 652) or under his son Receswiiith 
(d. 672). The several books of the code are divided (in imitation 
of the codes of Theodosius and Justinianus) into tituli, and those 
again into chapters or constitutions. From Leovigild down to 
l^ica (d. 701) and his son and coregent Witiza (d. c. 701, the last 
king of tho Goths before tho invasion of the Moors) every constitu- 
tion bears the name of the king who promulgated it, while those 
iating fVom before Leovigild have tho word “antiqua” prefixed 
to thorn instead of the name of a king. This dosimiation is said 
to have been commenced by Erwig (680-687), who tlicroby wislied 
to prevent the clergy from claiming the code as thoir work. Of the 
texts which existed before the fourth council of Toledo only one 
small fragment has come down to us, in a palinifwest preserved in 
the Paris National Library (No. 1278). Some regard this aa the 
remainder of tho snpposeif recension of Reireared I. ; others reganl 
it as a fragment of the T^aws of Euric, though it could in no case 
he tho Laws of Euric themselves, but at most their codification by 
Alaric II, The frapmont was known to the Benedictines (Notiv. 
Traits de Diplorn., i. 483, iii, 62, 152, note 1), and was published 
in 1847 by Professor Blubmo (Die IVestgoih. Antiqua Oder dxis 
Gcaetzhuch Reccared's /., Halle). Tho text is undoubtedly older 
than those enactments which we find designated os “antiqua,” so 
that it could hardly be placed later than tho comraencement of the 
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6th century, shortly after the compilation of the Breviarinn 
Alarici (606). Hence tne text called *^antiqtia” may be regarded 
as a modification of that of the Paris palimpsest, and was probablt 
not made before the end of the 6th or the beginning or the 7tli 
centuiy. Roman law, which ia so conspicuous in the later text, 
may already bo traced in that of the palimpsest (taken the 
Breviarium Alarici), and also in the “antiqua” constitutions, in 
which we find even traces of Justinian's law. The Lex Wisi- 
gothorum (the first code in which Roman law and Teutonic law were 
systematically combined) was no doubt regarded, after Leovigild 
and Reccared I., as a code for the Goths as well as for the Romans, 
without abolishing the Breviarium amon^ the Romana But King 
Chindaswinth ordained that the Lex Wisigothorum should be tho 
solo code for both nations, prohibiting at tlie same time the use of 
the Roman law, thereby materially promoting the amalgamation of 
the two nations. It remained in force in Spain throughout the 
Middle Ages, and was translated into Spanish (Castilian) under 
Ferdinand III. (1229-1234, or 1241) under the title Fuxro Jvmqo^ 
or Fuero de Cordova. 

Editions : (1) Fuero Judzgo en Izitin « Caetellano cottjado oon to9 mae antigwm 
y preoiosoa Codicee por la fieal Academia Espanola, Madrid, 1816, fol. ; (2) in 
Portugalim Monumenia Historica, vol. i., Lisbon, 1^6, fol. 

(11 a) Here also we may mention a Lex jRomana compiled for the 
Roman population, just as in Burgundy. It is also known as Ltber 
Leg^nn, Liber Legum Ihmanorum, and as Lex Theodoaii or Corpus 
Theodoaianum. It received tho latter name because the Codex 
Tlteodoaiimua served as its basis. It includes also excerpts from 
novellm of Theodosius, Valentinian, Marcian, Majorian, Sevenis, 
and from the ImtUuliemeJt of Gains, tho Sentential of Paulus, the 
Codices Gi'egoriafms and Hermogenianus, &c. In a MS. of the 10th 
(teiitury it is called Breviarium, and tlie title Breviarium Alarici or 
Alaricianum has become general since tho 16tli century. The com- 
piler of the Breviarium are not known, but it was published in 
the twenty-second year of Alaric 11. , t.e., on 5th February 606, at 
Aire (Aturos) in Gascony. It was also used in otlier western pro- 
vince.s of the Roman empire, and was imitated, excerpted, and 
altered in other places. One recension, probably dating from the 
9tli century, is known (from tho place wnere the MS, was found) 
as the Lex Jiomana Utinensis. The best edition ia that of G. 
Haonel, Lex Romana Wisigothorum, Berlin, 1847. 

(lib) We have also a code for the Eastern Goths compiled by 
command of Theodoric after 506, but before 526, and known as 
Edidum Theodorici. It consists of 155 chapters (with a few addi- 
tions), which are in reality an epitome of Roman law. It was 
published in 1875, in Mon. Germ. Mist., Legg., v. p. 145 sq., ed. 
liy Profijssor Bluhme. 

(12) Leges Larujobardorum. — The first trace of liombardic law is 
an edict of Rothar, consisting of 388 chapters, and promulgated at 
a diet held at Pavia on 22d November 643. This was followed by 
laws of Grimoald (668), nine chapters ; Liutprand (713-735), six 
books ; Ratebis (746), nine chapters ; Aistulphus (c. 765), fourteen 
chaiiters. Additions were also made by Charlemagne and his 
successors down to Lothair II, In the manuscripts tho texts are 
arranged, some in a chronological, some in a systematical order. 
The latter arrangement is already found in a MS. of the 9th century. 
Tho systematic collection, which was used chiefly in Bologna 
lectures and for quotations and was known as JLombarda (lAher 
Langobarda'- a. Lombardae), appears to have boon made in the 11th 
century. Tlie text as it exists at present is very corrupt, as a 
number of f^losses (some of great antiquity) and formulse, added 
in the first instance by those who had to use the code to explain 
certain enai^tnieiits of the law, afterwards found their way into the 
text. Towards the end of the 1 2th and down to the beginning (»f 
the 16th century various glosses ’and commentaries on the Loni- 
bardffi made their ai>pearance. The first coniiiientarics were those 
of Aripraiid and of Albertus (second half of 12th century). The 
later commentators (Carolus de Tocco, c. 1 200 ; Andreas of Barulo, 
c. 1230 ; Blasius do Morconeof Naples, before 1338 ; Boherius and 
Jolmmies Nenna of Bari, c. 1640) refer frequently to Roman law. 
Of the Edietum Rotharis a Greek translation was made, of which 
only fragments have been preserved (comp. C. E. Zacharia, Frag^ 
menta vera-miia Greecae Legum Rotharis, Langob, regia^ ex. cod. 
Paris. Griec., No. 1348, Heidelberg, 1886). 

Editions : (1) 0. Baudus a V«Htne, Edicta reguvt Ijangobardorum, Turin, 1866, 
reprinted by J. F. Neigelwnr, Munich, 1856, 18.58; (2) Moti. Germ, Hiat., Legg., 
Iv. (1808), by Friedr. Blulnne and Alfr. Borctius; (3) Vr. Blubmo, Edietue 
eeUvmjue Langohardorum leges, Hanover, 1870; comp. Merkel, Ceachichte dea 
Louihardenredhta, Berlin, 1850. 

(18) The Leges JVaUm do not belong to the Teutonic family of 
codes ; but it is not out of plac^e to mention them here. There is, 
comparatively speaking, no great distance of time between the 
leges harhwrorum and the Laws of Wales, while the contents of 
the latter show a similar, nay almost tho same, idea of law as the 
former; and, apart from tho fact that Wales became permanently 
connected at the end of tho 13th century with a Teutonic people, 
the Anglo-Saxons, it has been noticed that in Wales Roman and 
Germanic, but no traces of a specific Welsh, law are found. King 
Howel Dda (i,e., the Good), who died in 948, ia the originator of 
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the Welfih code.^ In the preface it ia stated that Howel, ** seeing 
the laws and cuetoma of the countiy violated with impunity, aum- 
inoned the archbishop of Menevia, other bishops and the chief of the 
clergy, the nobles of Wales, and six persons (four laymen and two 
olerEs) from each comot, to meet at a place called Y Ty Gwyn ar 
I)av, or the white house on the river Tav, repaired thither in person, 
selected from the whole assembly twelve of the most experienced 
persons, added to their number a clerk or doctor of laws, named 
Bllgywryd, and to these thirteen confided the task of examining, 
retaining, expounding, and abrogating. Their compilation was, 
when completed, read to the assembly, and, after having been con- 
firmed, proclaimed, llowel caused tlii-ee copies of them to be 
written, one of which was to accompany the court for daily use, 
another was deposited in the court at Aberfraw, and a third at 
Dinevwr. The bishops denounced sentence of exconimunicatiou 
against all transgressors, and soon after Howel himself went to 
Rome attended by the archbishop of St David’s, the bishops of 
Bangor and St Asaph, and thirteen other personages. The laws 
were recited before the pope and confirmed oy his authority, ux>on 
which Howel and his com^nions returned home.” All this could 
not have lieen effected before Howel had subjected Wales to his 
own rule, therefore not before 943. We have three different recen- 
sions of the co<le, one for Veneilotia or North Wales, another for 
Dimetia or South Wales, a third for Gwent or North-East Wales. 
We do not know how far these recensions were uniform in the 
beginning ; but a variance must have occurred shortly after, for 
the manuscripts in which the codes are preserved differ greatly 
from each other. The code was originally compiled in Welsh, but 
wo have no older MSS. than the 12tn century, and even the 
earliest ones (especially those of the Venedotia recension) contain 
many interpolations. The Latin translations of the code would 
seem to be veiy old, though even hero we have no earlier MSS. 
(belonging to the Dimetia recension) than the 13th century. The 
Latin text is much shorter than the Welsh, but we do not know 
whether this abrid^^ent was made on purpose, or whether the 
translation is an imitation of an earlier text. The texts present 
only a few traces of Roman law, which, however, are evidently 
additions of a later period. The whole body of Welsh laws was 
published in one volume by An. Owen under the direction of the 
commissioners on the public records (foL, Loudon, 1841). 

For farther information on the barbarian codes, see Heinr. Zoepfl, DeuUmhn 
Re6MagttchiGht«f 8vo, Brunswick, 1860, vol. i. p. 8 «(/., wliose clear and able 
treatment of the subject has been taken as the basis of paragraphs 4-18 aV>ove ; 
comp, also Stobbe, GuchidkU der deuUchen BechUquillent 8vo, Brunswick, 
1860, (J. H. H.) 

SALICYLIC ACID, an organic acid found in nature, 
in the free state, in the flowers of the meadow-sweet 
(JSpirwa Ulmaria, L.) and, combined with methylic ether, 
in the leaves of the wintergreen {Gaultheria procumbens^ 
L.) and Andromeda Leschenatdtii^ in the bark of the 
sweet birch {BetuLa lenta^ L.), and in several sjiecies oi 
Viola. It was discovered in 1 838 by Piria, who prepared 
it artificially by the decomposition of Salicin {q.v.). It is 
remarkable as being the first organic compound occurring 
in nature which has been prepared artificially on the large 
scale as a commercial article. During the last few years 
it has been extensively used in medicine as a remedy for 
acute rheumatism, either alone or in the form of its sodium 
salt. Possessing powerful antiseptic properties and being 
poisonous only in large doses (the medicinal dose being from 
5 to 30 grains), it is capable of manifold uses in the arts and 
manufactures. In the proportion of from 1 to 1 0 per cent, 
it prevents the development of bacteria in fluids containing 
them, and if added to the extent of 1 part in 60 it will 
destroy their life. It also kills Tomlay and prevents the 
souring of beer and milk. It hinders the chemical changes 
brought about by the action of vegetable ferments or 
enzymes such as amygdalin and sinnigrin, and consequently 
can prevent the formation of essential oil of almonds or 
of oil of mustard, &c. Plants watered with its solution 
speedily die. The addition of a little of the acid to glue 
renders it more tenacious \ skins to be used for making 
leather do not undergo decomposition if steeped in a dilute 


^ There ia no historical foundation for the legendary laws of a prince 
Dynial (or Dyvuwal) Moel Mud, nor for the Laws of Marsia, which 
are said to belong to a period before the Roman invasion, even so 
early as 400 years before Christ. An English translation by the side 
of the Welsh text of the so-called triads of Dyvnwal Moel Mud is given 
by Owen, Tkt Ancient Laws of WaUsy London, 1841, p. 630. 
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solution ; butter containing a small quantity of it may be 
kept sweet for months even in the hottest weather. It 
also prevents the mouldiness of preserved fruits and has 
been found useful in the manufacture of vinegar. Unless 
the perfectly pure acid bo employed the addition of salicylic 
acid to articles of food must be considered dangerous, some 
persona being peculiarly susceptible to its action. 

Salicylic acid is met with in commerce in two forms, “ natural ” 
and “ artificial.” The former occurs as handsome prismatic crystals 
resembling those of strychnin, but considerably larger, usually 
about half an inch in len^h ; the latter is met with as Iiglit minute 
crystals bearing seine resemblance to sulphate of quinine, but smaller. 
The natural acid is prepared by decomposing the volatile oil of 
wintergreen or of the sweet birch by a strong solution of potassium 
hydrate, and treating the resulting ^tassium salicylate wUh hydro- 
chloric acid, which liberates the salicylic acid. The artificial acid 
is prepared according to Rohbe’s patent process by pa.s8ingcarl)onic 
anhydride through sodium phenoxido (carliolatc) heated in a retort, 
with certain precautions i-especting temperature to prevent the for- 
mation of para-hydroxybeuzoic acid. It is subsequently purified 
and recrystallizea. An improvement has recently been made on 
this process by substitutini^ sodium phenol for sodium pbenoxide, 
the whole of the phenol being in this case converted into salicylic 
acid. Fonnerly this acid was met with in commerce contaminated 
w ith phenol, rosolic, and para-oxybenzoic acids, but is now prepared 
in a perfectly pure condition. The presence of the first-named 
impurity may he detected by its odour and by the melting-point 
being lower than when pure, the second by the pink tinge it com- 
municates to the acid, and the third by its comparative insolubility 
in boiling chloroform, by the greater solubility of its calcium salt, 
and by its pving a yellow precipitate with ferric chloride. Sali- 
cylic acid when pure should do free from odour and should dissolve 
completely in alcohol, and its solution, when spontaneously evapo- 
rated without contact with air, should yield crystals having colour- 
less points. It has a specific gi*avity of 1*46 and fuses at 165® C. 
(811‘^Fahr.) ; above that tom]^rature it is converted into pbenol 
and carbonic anhydride. Its chemical formula is C(,H 4 (OH)CO,H, 
It is soluble in 760 parts of cold water, in 4 of rectified spirits of 
wine, and in 200 of glycerin, also in olive and castor oils, in melted 
fats and vaseline. Alkaline salts of citric, acetic, and phosphoric 
acids render it more soluble in \vater, possibly from the base com- 
bining with it. An aqueous solution of salicylic acid gives a deep 
violet colour with ferric salts. The methyl, ethyl, and amyl ethers 
of the acid are used in T>erfmnery, and the calcium salt if kept 
for some time and then distilled with water yields a liquid which 
has a strong odour of roses (Dingier, Polytechn. Jouni.y ccxvii. 
p. 136). 

When administered intonially salicylic acid rapidly lowers the 
bodily temperature and reduces the pulse rate, blood pressure, and 
rapidity of respiration, causing death when given in excessive doses 
by paralysis of the respiratory organs. It is excreted in the urine 
partly as salicylic and partly as salicyluric acid, communicating 
to it a brown colour by reflected and a green one by transmitted 
light. When taken for some time it produces deafness, giddiness, 
iieadache, and noises in the ears, like quinine. Taken internally in 
medicinal doses it possesses the same proiierties as salicin and 
sodium salicylate (see below), but is inudi less used in medicine. 
Applied externally, it has a marked action on thickened epidermis, 
and is hence used for the cure of corns and warts, to relieve pain 
and destroy fetor in ulcerated cancer, and also in certain skin 
diseases in which an antiseptic is usefol, as in psoriasis, eczema, 
intertrigo, lupus, and ringworm. Taken as snuff it relieves hay 
fever. 

Salicylate of sodium (NaCyH^Oj) is more frequently used in medi- 
cine than salicylic acid because less irritating to the mucous mem- 
branes. It is prepared by neutralizing a solution of soilium carbonate 
with salicylic acid. It occurs in commerce as small wiiite crystalline 
plates with a slight peaiiy lustre, having a sweetish saline taste 
and mildly alkaline reaction. It is soluble in 1*5 parts of water and 
6 of alcohol at 16® C. (59® Fahr.), hut much more so in boiling water 
and alcohol. It is chiefly employed medicinally as a reined v for 
acute rheumatism, in which it lowers the temperature and allays 
pain. It is also useful in headache and in pnlegrna.sia alba ; its 
cholagogic action and its power of rendering the bile more fluid 
indicate its usefulness in the treatment of gall stonca It has been 
found of service in Monfore’s disease. Alcohol or other stimulants 
are often given with it to prevent the depre8.sing influence on the 
heart’s action which is caused bj’’ largti doses. Ammonia is, how- 
ever, unfit for this purpose (Martindale, Bxtra Pfiarmacoposiat 8d 
cd., p, 67). Like salicylic acid, it produces w hen given in full doses 
subjective auditory phenomena, but these symptoms are relieved by 
the use of ergot ana hydrobromic acid. In a few persons it causes 
most disagreeable visions whenever the eyes are shut, and in others 
it has even produced delirium. In its action on bacteria it is about 
one-third less powei^ul than salicylic acid. 

XXI. — 28 
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SALIEBI, Antonio 0750-1825), dramatic composer, 
was born at Legnano, Italy, August 1 9, 1 750. In 1 766 he 
was taken to Vienna by a former “ Kapellmeister ” named 
Oassmann, who introduced him to the emperor Joseph, 
and fairly yirepared the way for his subsequent success. 
His first opera, Le Donne Letterate^ was produced at the 
Burg-Theater in 1770. On Gassraann’s death in 1774, 
he received the appointment of Kapellmeister and com- 
poser to the court; and on the death of Bonno in 1788 
he was advanced to the dignity of “ Hofkai)ellmei8ter.” 
He held his offices with honour for fifty years, though he 
made frequent visits to Italy and Paris, and composed 
for many important European theatres. His chef d! oeuvre 
was Tarare (afterwards called Axur^ Re d^0rmm\ a 
work which was preferred by the public of Vienna to 
MozarPs Don, Giovanni, though it is, in reality, quite 
unworthy of comparison with that marvellous inspiration. 
It was first produced at Vienna, June 8, 1787, and 
strangely enough, considering the poverty of its style, it 
was revived at Leipsic in 184C, though only for a single 
representation. His last opera was Die Neger, produced 
in 1804. After this ho devoted himself to the composi- 
tion of church music, for which he had a very decided 
talent. Salieri lived on friendly terms with Haydn, but 
was a bitter enemy to Mozart, whose death he was sus- 
pected of having produced by poison ; but no particle of 
‘evidence was ever forthcoming to give colour to the odious 
'accusation. He retired from office, on his full salary, in 
1824, and died at Vienna May 7, 1825. None of Salieri’s 
works have survived the change of fashion. He gave 
lessons in composition both to Cherubini and Beethoven ; 
the latter dedicated to him his Three Sonatas for Piano- 
forte and Violin, Op, 1 2. 

SALII. See Maks. 

SALISBURY, or New Sarum, a city and municipal and 
parliamentary borough, the county town of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, is situated in a valley at the confluence of the Upper 
Avon, the Wily, the Bourne, and the Nadder, on the Great 
Western and South Western Railways, 80 miles west-south- 
west of London. The city at the beginning was regularly 
laid out by Bishop Poore and still retains substantially its 
original j)lan. In the centre is the market-place, a large 
and handsome square, from which the streets branch off 
at right angles, forming a series of quadrangles facing a 
thoroughfare on each side, and enclosing in the interior a 
space for courts and gardens. The streams flowed un- 
covered through the streets till the visitation of cholera 
in 1849 led to their being arched over. The cathedral 
of St Mary was originally founded on the hill fortress 
of Old Sarum by Bishop Herman, when he removed the 
see from Sherborne between 1075 and 1078. The severe 
drought in 1834 caused the old foundations to bo dis- 
covered. Its total length was 270 feet ; the nave was 150 
feet by 72, the transept 150 feet by 70 ; and the choir was 
60 feet in length. In 1218 Bishop Poore procured a papal 
bull for the removal of the cathedral to New Sarum. For 
this various reasons have been given, — the despotism of the 
governor, the exposure to high winds which drowned the 
voice of the officiating priest, the narrow si>ace for houses, 
and the difficulty of |)rocuring water. Until the Reforma- 
tion service still continued to be performed in the old 
church. A wooden chapel of St Mary was commenced at 
New Sarum in the Easter- tide of 1219, and the founda- 
tions of the new cathedral wore laid by Bishop Poore, 
28th April 1220. It was dedicated at Michaelmas 1268, 
the whole cost having amounted to 40,000 marks, or 
X26,666. The cloisters, of great beauty, and the late 
Early English chapter-house were added by Bishop Walter 
de la Wyle (1263-74). The tower from near the ridge was 
built in the Decorated style by Bishop Wyville about 1331, 
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and the spire was added between 1335 and 1375. It is 
thp highest in England (404 feet), and is remarkable both 
for its beauty of proportion and the impression it conveys 
of lightness and slenderness. The chapel built by Bishop 
Beauchamp (1450-82), that built by Lord Hungerford in 
1 47 6, and the fine campanile were all ruthlessly demolished 
by the architect James Wyatt, 1 7 82-1791. The cathedral 
as a whole b a unique specimen of Early English, having 
the advantage of being practically completed as it now 
stands within a remarkably short period. For lightness, 
simplicity, grace, and unity of design it is not surpassed 
in England. It is in the form of a Greek or double 
cross, and comprises a nave of ten bays with aisles and a 
lofty northern porch ; two transepts, one of three and the 
other of two bays, while both have eastern aisles for 
chapels ; a choir of three bays with aisles ; a presbytery 
of three bays with aisles ; and a lady-chapel of two bays. 
The total length of the building is 449 feet, the length of 
the nave being 229 feet 6 inches, of the choir 151 feet, 
and of the lady-chapel 68 feet 6 inches, while the principal 
transept has a length of 203 feet 10 inches, and the 
eastern transept of 143 feet. The width of the nave is 
34 feet 4 inches, and of the principal transept 50 feet 4 
inches. The library, built by Bishop Jewel (1560-71), 
contains about 5000 volumes and several MSS. of great 
interest. In the close, occupying an area of half a square 
mile, and possessing a finely-shaded mall, are the episcopal 
palace, an irregular structure begun by Bishop Poore but 
of various dates, the deanery house, and other buildings. 
The three parish churches are St Martin's, with square 
tower and spire, and possessing a Norman font and 
portions of Early English in the choir ; St Thomas’s (of 
Canterbury), founded in 1240 as a chapel to the cathedral, 
and rebuilt in the 15th century, a handsome building in the 
Perpendicular style ; and St Edmund’s, founded as the 
collegiate church of secular canons in 1268, but subse- 
quently rebuilt in the Perpendicular style and lately 
restored at a cost of £6000. The residence of the college 
of secular priests is now occupied by the modern 
ecclesiastical college of St Edmund’s, founded in 1873. 
St John’s chapel, founded by Bishop Bingham (1228-46), 
is now occupied by a dwelling-house. There is a beauti- 
ful chapel attached to the St Nicholas hospital, founded 
in the reign of Richard II. The poultry cross, or 
high cross, an open hexagon with six arches and a central 
pillar, was erected by Lord Montacute before 1335. In 
the market-place is Marochetti’s statue to Lord Herbert 
of Lea. The principal secular buildings are the court- 
house, the market-house, the Hamilton Hall, the county 
jail, and the theatre. Among the specimens of ancient 
domestic architecture still remaining may be mentioned 
the banqueting hall of J. Halle, wool merchant, built in 
1470, and Audley House, belonging also to the ISth cen- 
tury, and repaired in 1881 as a diocesan church house. 
There are a large number of educational and other charities, 
including the bishop’s grammar school, Queen Elizabeth’s 
grammar school, Talman’s girls’ school, the St Nicholas 
hospital, founded in the reign of Richard II., and Trinity 
hospital, founded by Agnes Bottenham in 1379. At one 
time the city possessed woollen and cutlery manufactures, 
but these have now declined ; and, although the manufac- 
ture of hardware and of boots and shoes is still carried on, it 
is on its shops for the supply of the neighbouring villages 
and its agricultural trade that it now principally depends. 
The population of the city and municipal borough (area 616 
acres) in 1871 was 12,903, and that of the parliamentary 
borough (area 676 acres) 13,839 ; in 1881 the numbers 
were 14,792 and 15,680. 

Salisbury and its neighbourhood are remarkably rich in relics of 
antiquity. To say nothing of Old Sarum and the scanty ruins of 
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the royal palace of Clarendon, Milford Hill and Fisherton are two 
of the ricaeet fields in the country for palfloolitbic implements. 
In Blackmore Musenm Salisbury possesses one of the finest 
collections of prehistoric antiquities in England ; its splendid 
gathering of ocgects from the mounds in the New World is pro- 
bably unsurpasm. The fortress of Old Sarum {Seafobyrigt t.e., 
Sear-borough, probably **the drv city'*; Sarisberic in Domesday) 
is of very early date, and was undoubtedly held by the Belgse before 
it b^ame an important fortress of the Romans (Sorhiodunum), It 
occupied a conical mound rising abruptly from the valley, and its 
fosste and ramparts, which still remain, are about a mile in circum- 
ference. Various l^man roads branched out from it in different 
directions. Near it Cynric won a great victory over the Britons in 
552. It was burned and sacked by Swend in 1003. In the great 
plain beneath William the Conqueror in 1070 reviewed liis army 
after his victories ; and it was here that he took the oaith of fealty 
from all English landholders on the com]dletion of Domesday in 
1086. Old Sarum continued to have the privilege of returning two 
members to parliament until 1882, although latterly not a single 
house remained within its limits. New Sarum grew up round 
the new cathedral founded in the Idth century. In 1227 it 
received from Henry III. a charter confendng on it the same 
freedom and liberties as Winchester. The duke of Buckingham 
was executed at Salisbury in 1484. During the Civil War it was 
held alternately by both parties Salisbury first sent members to 
parliament in 1296, and various parliaments have been held 
there. The Redistribution Act of 1886 deprived it of one of its 
two representatives. 

See Descrir^xtn of Salisbury Cathedral^ 1719 and 1787 ; Bawlln, SalUfmry^ 
1718 ; M. B. Walcott, Memorials of Salisbury, 1865 ; W. Henry Jones, Fasti Kc- 
elesim SarisberiSTisis, 1879 ; W. lleury Jones, Diooesan History of ScUls^ry, 1880. 

SALISBUKY, Egbert, Earl op. See Cecil. 

SALIVA, SALIVAEY GLANDS. See Nutrition. 

SALLEE. See EabAt. 

SALLUST (86-34 b.c.). Sallust is the generally 
accepted modern form of the name of the Homan his- 
torian Caius Sallustius Criapus. 86 B.c. was the year 
of his birth, and the old Sabine town of Amiternum at 
the foot of the Apennines was his birthplace. He came 
of a good plebeian family, and entered public life at a 
comparatively early age, obtaining first the quaestorship, 
and then being elected tribune of the people in 52 b.c., 
that year of political turbulence in which Clodius was 
killed by Milo. Sallust was opposed to Milo and to 
Pompey's party and to the old aristocracy of Rome. 
From the first he was a decided partisan of Ciosar’s, and 
to Caesar he owed such political advancement as he 
attained. Unless he was the victim of violent party 
misrepresentation, he seems to have been morally worth- 
less. In 50 B.c. the censors exercised their power of 
removing him from the senate on the ground of gross 
immorality. A few years afterwards, however, no 
doubt through Caesar^s influence, he was restored to his 
position, and in 46, in which year Caesar was for the 
third time consul, he was praetor, and was with Caesar 
in his African campaign, which ended in the decisive 
victory of Thapsus over the remains of the Pomj^oian 
party and in the suicide of Cato. Sallust remained 
for a time in Africa as governor of the province of 
Numidia, which, it would seem, Caesar gave him as a 
reward for good service. It was said that he enriched 
himself at the expense of the provincials, but the charge, 
as far as we know, was never substantiated, though it was 
rendered highly probable by the fact that he returned to 
Rome the following year a very rich man, able to purchase 
and lay out in great splendour those famous gardens on 
the Quirinal known as the “horti Sallustiani,^' which 
became subsequently an imperial residence. He now 
retired from public life and devoted his leisure to letters, 
for which he had always had a taste, and certainly 
considerable ability. The fruits of his industry have come 
down to us in the shape of a history of the famous 
Catiline conspiracy, of an account of the war with 
Jugurtha, and of some fragments of a larger work — 
** histories,’' as the Romans called them, “memoirs,” as we 
should style them. His history of the Catiline conspiracy 
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was his first published work; it is the history of the 
memorable year 63, when Cicero as consul baffled and 
confounded Catiline by making all men believe that he 
was an arch-conspirator against the liberties of his country, 
who, under specious pretexts of relieving poverty and 
distress, was really aiming at making himself a tyrant and 
a despot Sallust adopts the view which was no doubt the 
usually accepted one, and he writes accordingly as a 
l>olitical partisan, without giving us a clear insight into the 
causes and circumstances which gave Catiline a consider- 
able following, and led many to think that his schemes 
were more respectable than those of a mere wild revolu- 
tionist. He does not explain to us at all adequately what 
Catiline’s plans and views were, but simply paints the man 
as the deliberate foe of all law, order, and morality. 
Catiline, it must be remembered, had been of Sulla’s party, 
to which Sallust was opposed. There may be truth in 
Mommsen’s suggestion that he was particularly anxious to 
clear his patron Caesar of all complicity in the conspiracy. 
Anyhow, the subject was quite one to his taste, as it gave 
him the opportunity of showing ofif his rhetoric at the 
expense of the old Roman aristocracy, whoso degeneracy 
he delighted to paint in the blackest colours. His history, 
again, of the war with Jugurtha, though a valuable and 
interesting monograph, is not a satisfactory performance. 
We may assume that he had collected materials and put 
together notes for it during his governorship of Numidia. 
Here too we find him dwelling on the feebleness of the 
senate and of the aristocracy, and dropping too often into 
a tiresome moralizing and philosophizing vein, his besetting 
weakness, but altogether failing us in those really im- 
portant details of geography and even chronology which 
we naturally look for in the historians of military oj^ero- 
tions and campaigns. In all this Sallust is no better than 
Livy. Of his Ilistoriesy said to have been in five books, 
and to have commenced with the year 78 b.c. (the year of 
Sulla’s death), and to have concluded with the year 66, we 
have but fragments, which are, however, enough to show 
the political partisan, who took a keen pleasure in describ- 
ing the reaction which followed on the dictator’s death 
against his policy and legislation. It is unfortunate that 
the work has not come down to us entire, as it must have 
thrown much light on a very eventful period, embracing 
the war against Sertorius, the camjiaigtis of Lucullus 
against Mithradates of Pontus, and the victories of the 
great Pompey in the East. A few fragments of his works 
were published for the first time from a manuscrij>t in the 
Vatican early in the present century. Wo have also two 
letters (Duae epistolae de Etpublica ordinanda) addressed 
to Caesar, letters of political counsel and advice, which 
have been commonly attributed to Sallust, but as to the 
authenticity of which we must suspend our judgment. 

The verdict of antiquity was 07i tho whole favoitrabhi to Sallust 
as an historian and as a man of letters. In certain quarters he was 
decried ; his brevity was said to bo obscurity, and Ins fondness for 
old words and ])brase8, in which ho is said to have imitated his 
contemporary (Jato, was riiliculed as an alfecitation. Tacitus, 
however, speaks highly of him {Ann., iii. 30) ; and, to <lo him 
justice, wo must remember that he struck out for himself nlniost a 
now lino in literature, ns up to liis time nothing of niin li value 
had been done for Roman history, and his predecessors hod been 
little better than chroniclers and annalists of the ‘*dry-n8-dust ” 
typo. Sallust aimed at being soinetlung like a Roman Thucydides, 
and, though he falls far short of the great Creek Iiistorian, and 
drifts now and again into mere rhetoric and pedantry, wo may 
at least congratulate ourselves on the possession of his Catiline and 
Jugurtha, and we must feel that fortune has b<*en unkind in 
depriving us of his larger work, his Tliatories. 

SALMASIUS, Claudius (1588-1653), m the verna- 
cular Saumaisb, the most distinguished classical scholar 
of his day, was born at Semur-en-Auxois in Burgundy, 
April 15, 1588. His father, a counsellor of the parle- 
ment of Dyon, gave him an excellent education, ana sent 
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him at the age of sixteen to Paris, where his promise 
excited the especial interest of Casaubon. After hardly 
overcoming hU father’s opposition, he proceeded in 1606 
to the university of Heidelberg, nominally to be initiated 
into jurisprudence under Oodefroy, but in fact entirely 
devoted to classical studies. The atmosphere of the place 
probably had its influence in inducing him to embrace 
Protestantism, the religion of his mother; and his first 
X^ublication was an edition of a work by Nilus Cabasilas, 
archbishop of Thessalonica, against the primacy of the 
pofje, with a similar tract by Barlaam. The Latin trans- 
lation of these works, although apparently assigned to 
Salrnasius on the title page, is not by him. In 1609 he 
edited FJorus, with notes compiled in ten days. In the 
following year he returned to France, and nominally pur- 
sued the study of jurisprudence to qualify himself for the 
succession to his father’s post, which he eventually lost on 
account of his religion. Nothing imix)rtant proceeded from 
his pen until 1620, when ho publwhed Casaubon’s notes on 
the Augustan History^ with copious additions of his own, 
equally remarkable for learning and acumen. In 1623 he 
marri^ Anna Mercier, a Protestant lady of a distinguished 
family; and in 1629 he produced his magnum opus as a 
critic, his commentary on Solinus’s Polyhistor^ or rather 
on Pliny, to whom Solinus is indebted for most of his 
materials. Greatly as this work may have been overrated 
by his contemporaries, it is still a monument of stupendous 
learning and conscientious industry. Salrnasius learned 
Arabic to qualify himself for the botanical part of his task, 
and was so unwilling to go to press without having con- 
sulted a rare treatise by iJidymus that the third part of his 
commentary, De Ihrhis et Plantis^ did not appear in his 
lifetime. He was now ostensibly as well as actually 
devoted to philology, and foreign universities vied with 
each other in endeavouring to secure his services. After 
declining overtures from Oxford, Padua, and Bologna, he 
closed in 1631 with a proposal from Leyden, offering an 
entirely honorary professorship, with a stipend of two 
thousand (afterwards raised to three thousand) livres a 
year, merely to live in Holland and refute the Annals of 
Baron ius. This latter stipulation ho never fulfilled. 
Shortly after his removal to Holland, he composed, at the 
request of Prince Frederick of Nassau^ his treatise on the 
military system of the Romans, which was not published 
until 1657. Other works followed, mostly philological, 
but including a denunciation of wigs and hair-powder, and 
a vindication of moderate and lawful interest for money, 
which drew down upon him many expostulations from 
lawyers and theologians. It prevailed, how^ever, with the 
Dutch Church to admit money-lenders to the sacrament. 
His treatise De Primaiu Papes (1645), accompanying a 
republication of the tract of Nilus Cabasilas, excited a warm 
controversy in France, but the Government declined to 
suppress it. Notwithstanding his Protestantism and the 
opposition of the papal nuncio, he had already been made 
a royal coun.sellor and a knight of St Michael, and great 
offers had been made to induce him to return, which, sus- 
pecting that he was to bo charged with the composition of 
a panegyric on Richelieu, he honourably declined. 

In November 1649 api)earod the work by which 
Salrnasius is best remembered, his De/ensio Begia pro 
Carolo I, His advice had already been sought on English 
and Scotch affairs, and, inclining to Presbyterianism or a 
modified Episcopacy, he had written against the Independ- 
ents It does not appear by whose influence he was 
induced to undertake the De/ensio Regia^ but Charles II., 
low as his exchequer was, defrayed the expense of printing, 
and presented the author with £100. The first edition 
was anonymous, but the author was universally known. 
A French translation which speedily appeared under the 
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name of Le Groe was the work of Salrnasius himself. This 
celebrated work, in our day principally famoiui for the 
reply it provoked from Milton, even in its own added little 
to the reputation of the author. Salrnasius injured his 
character for consistency by defending absolute monarchy, 
and knew too little of English history and politics to argue 
his cause with effect He deals chiefly in generalities, and 
most inappropriate illustrations from Biblical and classical 
history. Not caring sufficiently for his theme to rise to 
the heights of moral indignation, be is as inferior to Milton 
in earnestness as in eloquence and the power of invective. 
Milton had, no doubt, a great advantage in encountering 
a personality, at whose head vituperation could be launched, 
while Salrnasius is fighting abstractions and indicting a 
people. But the reply to Milton, which he left unfinished 
at his death, and which was published by his son in 1660, 
is insipid as well as abusive. Until the appearance of 
Milton’s rejoinder in March 1651 the effect of Salmasius’s 
work was no doubt considerable ; and it probably helped 
to procure him the flattering invitation from Queen 
Christina which induced him to visit Sweden in 1650. 
Christina loaded him with gifts and distinctions, but upon 
the appearance of Milton’s book was unable to conceal her 
conviction that he had been worsted by his antagonist. 
Milton, addressing Christina herself, ascribes Salmasius’s 
withdrawal from Sweden in 1651 to mortification at this 
affront, but this appears to be negatived by the warmth of 
Christina’s subsequent letters and her pressing invitation 
to return. The claims of the university of Leyden and 
dread of a second Swedish winter seem fully adequate 
motives. Nor is there any foundation for the belief that 
Milton’s invectives hastened his death, which took place 
on September 3, 1653, from an injudicious use of the Spa 
waters. He was at the time engaged upon his reply to 
Milton ; this he does not seem to have reckoned among 
the MSS. which, feeling that he had expressed himself with 
undue asperity, he directed his wife to burn after his 
decease. He left several sons, but his posterity did not 
attain the third generation. 

Nothing, to modern ideas, can seem xnore singular than the 
literary (Tictatorship exercised by a more classical scholar, who 
shone priiici|)ally as a commentator, and whose independent works, 
thougl) highly respectable, evince no especial }x>wers of mind. 
SalmasiuB wus far enough from being a Grotius, a Leibnitz, or 
even a Casaubon. As a commentator and verbal critic, however, 
he is entitled to very high rank. His notes on the Augustan 
History and Solinus display not only inassivo erudition but 
massive good sense os well ; his ]iorce{>tiou of the meaning of his 
author is commonly very acute, and his corrections of the text are 
frequently highly felicitous. His manly indejicndcnce was shown 
in many circumstances of his life, and the general bins of his 
mind was lil)eral and sensible. He 'was accused of sourness and 
sullenness of temper ; but the charge, if it liad any foundation, 
is extenuated by the wretched condition of his health. His 
biographer Cldment enumerates seven classes of disorders which 
pursued him throughout his life, and which render his industry 
and productiveness the more extraordinary. Papillon catalogues 
eighty books published by Salrnasius liimself, or from his MSS., or 
to which ho contributed notes ; eighteen manuscripts which he 
liimself saw in the library of M. de la Mare ; forty-three more 
incntioned by others ; ninety-tliree works with MS. notes by 
Salrnasius, which should now be in the National Library of France ; 
and fifty-nine books projected or contemplated. 

The life of Snlmaiiluii was wiitton at ^rcat leiifcth by Philibert de la Mare, 
counsellor of the parlement of Dijon, vho inlierited his MSS. from his son. 
Papillon says that this biography left nothing to desire, but It has tlie capital 
fault of never having been printed. It wus, however, used by Papillon himself, 
whoso account of Salrnasius in liis Bibliothhqw de* Auteur* de fiourgogne (Dliorif 
1746) is by far the best extant. There is an itloge by Cldmcnt prefixed to his 
edition of Salmas! us'a Letter* (1066), and another by Moiisot, inserted in his own 
Letters. Cldment's notice contains many inteiesting facts, but it is marred by 
an extravagant admiration for Its subject, perhaps excusable if he really believed 
that his hero was bom in 1696, and edited Floms at thirteen. It Is remarkable, 
however, that Cldment passes over the I)tfen*U> Regia almost without notice, 
whether from fooling thst It was unworthy of Salrnasius, or because discussion 
of the subject was discouraged in Holland during the existence of the English 
Commonwealth. (R. O.) 

SALMON. • It will be convenient to consider tbis in 
connexion with the other members of the great family of 
fishes to which it belongs. See Salmonidjb. 
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SALMONIDiB. The dietingaiabing features of this 
family of fishes are described in technical languc^ in the 
article IdHXHYOiiOOT (vol. xil p. 693)^ and it is un- 
necessary to repeat the definition. The most conspicuous 
of the external characteristics is the presence of two dorsal 
fins, of which the anterior is well developed and supported 
by the usual jointed bones known as fin-rays, while the 
posterior is thick and fleshy, rounded in outline, and desti- 
tute of raya The posterior fin is thus a rudimentary organ, 
and it is commonly called the adipose fin. There are two 
other families of fishes which resemble the SiUmonida in 
the arrangement of the dorsal fins — the Percopaidm and 
Haploehitonidm \ but the former consists of only one opecies, 
found in the United States, and the latter is confined to the 
southern hemisphere. Amongst British fishes a Salmonoid 
can be always recognized by its dorsal fins.^ 

The Salmonidm retain the open communication of the 
air-bladder with the intestine, and the original posterior 
position of the pelvic fins, — features which characterize the 
division of Tdeostei known as Physostomi, In the great 
assemblage of bony fishes known as Physocluii, these 
features are lost in the adult condition. It is known that 
in all cases the air-bladder develops in the young fish as 
an outgrowth or diverticulum from the intestine; and it is 
obvious from a survey of Vertebrates in general that the 
posterior limbs belong originally to the neighbourhood of 
the anus. It follows therefore that in these features the 
Salmonidm^ and all the Physoatomi^ are more similar to 
the early ancestors of the bony fishes than are those species 
in which the air-bladder is closed and the pelvic fins have 
an anterior position. 

In the Salmonidm the characteristic Teleostean pseudo- 
bmnchia is present. This organ is the diminished remnant 
of the series of gill-lamellse belonging to the posterior face 
of the hyoid arch, as the pseudobranchia in Elasmobranchs 
is the rudiment of the series of gill-lamellm belonging to 
the posterior face of the mandibular arch.*^ The bones 
known as maxillaa form portion of the boundary of the 
upper jaw in Salmonidst ; in many fishes they are excluded 
from the jaw margin by the backward prolongation of the 
premaxillae. There are no scales on the head in this 
family, and there are no fleshy filaments or “ barbels ” in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth as there are in many bony 
fishes — for example, the Cod, in which a single short barbel 
is attached beneath the lower jaw. The pyloric ar)pend- 
ages, csecal diverticula of the intestinal tul^ immediately 
behind the stomach, are nearly always present in consider- 
able numbers. In the female Salmon the oviduct, the 
tube connecting the ovary with the exterior, is wanting ; 
the eggs when ripe escape from the surface of the ovary 
into the abdominal cavity and pass thence to the exterior 
through a pair of apertures in the body wall situated one 
on each side of the anus ; these apertures are the 
abdominal pores. In the male salmon there is a duct to 
the testis, and the semen is extruded through it in the 
usual way. Fertilization takes place outside the body, the 
spermatozoa and eggs uniting in the water. 

Diatrihviion, — Salmonidm are found both in the sea and 
in fresh water. Most of the marine species inhabit the 
deeper parts of the ocean. Many of the freshwater forms 
pass a portion of their lives in the littoral parts of the sea, 
ascending rivers when adult every year in order to deposit 

^ It Is interesting to observe that a peculiarity of tlio dorsal fins is 
often a family character among the bony fishes. Thus the species of 
the Cod family {Oadidea) have usually three separate dorsal fins similar 
in shape and size. The Blenniidm are characterized by the presence 
of a continuous dor.<ud fin extending almost the whole length of the 
back. The Clupaidm or Herrings all have a single triangular dorsal 
fin in the middle of the back. 

* This at least is the view till recently accepted by most morpho- 
logists ; its correctness is questioned by Anton Dohrn. 


their spawn ; that is to say, many species are anadromous. 
Some are confined entirely to fresh water. The Salmonidm 
are, with the exception of one species indigenous to New 
Zealand, peculiar to the temperate and arctic regions of the 
northern hemisphere. Fossils belonging to the family are 
found in strata of Mesozoic age. Osmerm occurs in the 
greensand of Ibbonbiiren, and the schists of Glarus and 
Licata. Malloim villosuSf indistinguishable from the 
living Capelin, occurs abundantly in clay in Greenland, the 
geological age of the bed being unknown. Osmeroides 
acroynathus and Aviolepts are fossil genera occurring in 
the chalk near Lewes in Sussex, and were probably deep-sea 
Salmonoids. The introduction of certain species into new 
areas by human agency, which has been effected recently, 
and is still going on, will bo described in another section. 

Synopsis of Genera. 

The following five c^nera include British species ; — 

1. Salmo, Artedi (Balm on and Trout). Scales small. Cleft ot 
mouth wide ; maxilla extending backward to below or behind the 
oye. Dentition well developed ; conical teeth on the jaw bones, 
on the vomer and palatines, and on the tongue ; none on the 
pterygoid bones. Anal fin short, with fourteen or fewer rays. 
Pylonc ap{)endage8 numerous. Ova largo. Dark transverse 
bands, known as “parr marks,” present on the sides of the body 
in the young stages of life. 

2. OsmeruB, Cuv. (Smelts). Scales of moderate size. Cleft of 
the mouth wide; maxilla long, extending to or nearly to the hind 
margin of the orbit. Dentition well developed ; teeth on the 
maxilla and premaxilla smaller than those on the inaudible; 
transverse series of teeth on the vomer, several of whicli are largo 
and fang'like ; a scries of conical teeth along the jialntlne and 
pterygoid bones ; strong fang-like teeth on the front of the 
tongue,. several longitudinal serit^s of smaller ones on its posterior 
part Pyloric a)>pemlages short and few in immlier. Ova small. 

3. Ooregonua. Scales of moderate size. Cleft of mouth small; 
maxilla rather sliort, not extending back beyond the orbit. Teeth 
minute, or absent altogether. Anterior dorsal fin wdth few rays. 
Pyloric appendages numerous. Ova small. 

4. Thymallua, Vaiv. (Grayling's). Similar to Ooreyonus, but 
having a long anterior dorsal with many rays. Small teeth on 
jaws, vomer, and palatine bones. 

5. Argentina, Cuv. Scales rather largo. Cleft of mouth small ; 
maxilla not extending to below the orbit. Teeth wanting on 
jaws ; minute teeth on the head of the vomer and fore part of the 
mlatiues ; series of small curved teeth on eacli side of the tongue. 
Dorsal fm short, in advance of the pelvic. l*yloric appendages few 
or in moderate numbers. Ova small. The most conspicuous 
peculiarity of this genus is the flattening of the sides to plane 
surfaces bordered by keeled ridges, so that the transverse section of 
the fish is hexagonal. 

The following eleven genera include no British species : — 

6. OncorhynchuB, Suckley {A7m. Lye. Nat. I fist. ^ 1861). Simi- 
lar to SalmOy except that the auul fin has more than fourteen rays.* 

7. Braohymjrstax, Giinther. Intermediate between Salmo and 
Coreyonus. 

8. Luciotrutta, Giinther. Migratory trout from North Ameri(ra. 

9. PlecogloBBUB, Schlegel. Body covered with very small scrales. 
Cleft of mouth wide ; maxilla long. Dentition feeble ; preinaxilla 
with few small conical teeth. Ends of mandibles separate at the 
chin, the mucous membrane between them forming folds and 
pouches. Tongue very small, with minute teeth. 

10. Betropinna, Gill. Similar to Osmencs. 

11 and 12. Hypomeaus, Gill, and Thalelchthya, Girard, are 
allied genera. 

13. llallotuB, Cuv. (Capelin). Scales minute, somewhat larger 
along the lateral line and along each side of the belly. In mature 
males those scales become elongate, lanceolate wdth [projecting points. 
Cleft of mouth wide ; maxilla very thin, lamelliforni, extending to 
below middle of eye. Dentition very feeble ; teeth in single series. 
Pyloric ajipondages very short, few. Ova small. 

14. Saianx, Cuv. Body elongate, compressed, naked, or with 
small, exceedingly fine deciduous scales. Head elongate and much 
depressed, tenninating in a long, flat, jiointed snout. Cleft of 
mouth wide. Jaws and palatine bones with conical teeth, some of 
those on premaxilla and mandibles being enlarged ; no teeth on 
vomer ; tongue with single series of curved tooth. Anterior dorsal 
fin far behind ventral, in front of anal ; adipose small. Pscudo- 
branchiie well developed ; air-bladder none. Alimentary canal 
quite straight ; pyloric appendages none. Ova small. 

• This is the generic distinction adopted by Dr Gunther, Suckley*# 
original diagnosis was the prolongation of both jaws in the males. 
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15. Micxqttoma, Cur. Body elongate, cylindrical, covered with 
large thin silvery scales. Cleft of mouth veir small ; premaxilla 
very small ; maxillas very short and broad. Eye very large. 
Narrow series of very small teeth in the lower jaw and across 
the head of the vomer ; no other teeth. Dorsal fin short, inserted 
behind the ventrals, but before the anal ; ^ipose fin present in 
most young 8{M^citnens, frequently absent in old ones. Pseudo* 
branchise well devolo]:ied; air-bladder large. Pyloric appendages 
absent ; mucous membrane of stomach with numerous large 
papillte. The genus is allied to ArgerUina, 

10. Bathylagus, a genus of deep sea Salmonoids discovered by 
the ** Challenger” in tlie Atlantic and Antarctic Oceans at depths 
of 1950 and 2040 fathoms. 

SpecU$, 

1. Genus Salnm. The difficulty of defining and distinguishing 
the species of this genus is considerable, and much diversity m 
opinion on the subject exists among ichthyologists. Many of the 
species are extremely variable, so that some individuals of one 
resemble the more aberrant individuals of another ; the speies 
are seldom separated by conspicuous differences. The individuals 
of a given species vary considerably with age and sox, and also 
with habitat and external conditions. Many of the species are 
ca[)able of breeding together and producing fertile offspring. The 
characters which are most constant, and on wliose diflerences the 
distinction of species chiefly rests, are as follows : — (1) the form 
of the prteoperculum (the horizontal breadth of this bone at its 
lower |>ortion is always small in tlio young, but in the adult it is 
greater in some species than in others; (2) width and strength 
of maxillary in a<lult); (8) size of teeth; (4) arrangement and per* 
innnonce of vomerine teeth ; (5) form of caudal nn ; (6) jiectoral 
fins ; (7) size of scales ; (8) number of vertebne ; (9) number of 
pyloric ajiiKUidages. 

In all the specues of fialino there are teeth in the vomer. In the 
Salmons proper and in the Trouts there are, in the young, teeth 
both on tile iiead and body of that bone, but in some species on the 
body only ; some of the teeth on the body are deciduous, and are in 
most of the spccdos shed at an early age. In the Charrs there are 
tooth on the bead of the vomer but none on the body of the bone 
at any period of life, and none of the vomerine teeth are deciduous. 
The species of true Trout are coiifiiiod to fresh water, and are not 
migralory. In aocordauco with these jieculiaritios some zoologists 
have divided the genus JSalmo into three subgeuera , — Salmo seiisii 
restricto, Fario^ and JSalveHniui. But modern authorities retain 
only two subdivisions, — the subgenera Salmo^ including migratory 
Salmon and non -migratory Trout, and Salvelimts^ the Charrs. 

A. Subgomis Salmo. — Avast number of sjiocies of iSW?ao have 
boon described ; in tho Frit, Cat, Dr Gunther distinguishes 
fifty-two, of which sovon are confined to tho British Islands and 
four are found both in tho British Islands and other parts of tho 
world. Mr Day on the other hand considers that all the indi- 
genous Salmon and Trout of the British Islands belong to two 
species, Salmo aalar and Sahno inUia^ — Salmo Uvervenais and 
Salmo fario being varieties of the latter ; the rest of the dest'ribed 
British species he considers os local varieties or subvariotios of 
theNC. 

(1) Salmo salar, L. (tho Salmon). B. 11-12 ; D. 14 ; A. 11 ; 
r. 14; V. 9; L. lat. 120; L. transverse f ; Vert. 59-60; Cajc. 
pyl. 58-77.^ Attains to a length of 4 to 5 feet ; female mature at a 
length of about 16 inches. IVieoporculum with a distinct lower 
limb and with the angle rounded. Hoad of vomer subpcntagoiial, 
as long ns broad, tootnloss ; the body of tho’^hoiie with single series 
of small teeth which are gi'adually lost from behind forwards so 
that older examples only have from one to four left. Hind part of 
body elongate and covered w’ith relatively largo scales. Young 
with about eleven dusky transverse bars on tho sides ; half-grown 
and old specimens silvery, with small black spots in small imml)er ; 
spawning males with numerous large black and red spots, somt) of 
the rod spots confluent into more or less extensive patches, especi- 
ally on the belly. An anadromous species, inhabiting tomj>crate 
Euro])e southwards to 43* N. lat. ; not found in Moditcrranoan ; 
in Asia and America southwards to 41* N. lat. 

No varieties of Salmo salar are recognized in Europe, but in 
North America there occurs one Sal monoid which is considei-od by 
different authorities either as a variety or a 8ub-si>ecies, viz., Salmo 
rnUiTt var. sebngo^ L. lat. 115. Body and dorsal and caudal tins 
with subquadrangular or subcircular black spots. Is noii-migra- 
tory and occurs in some of the lakes of Maine and New York in 
the IJiiited States ; those lakes have no communication with the 
soa. This form is called variou.sly the Landlocked Salmon or the 
Sohoodic Salmon. 


Mn the formula usually procedllng the diagnosis or description of a species of 
fish, Bnnumberof branchlostegal rays; l)=number of rays In dorsal fln ; P« 
ditto In pectoral lln; A » ditto In anal fln; V« ditto In ventral fln; L. lat* 
number of scales along the lateral line ; L. transverse— number of scales In the 
oblique transverse row of the widest part of the body, the numbers above and 
below the line In the fraction being those of the scales above and below the 
lateral line respectively. 


The true Sulmo iolar on the American shore of the Atlsatio 
is sometimes called the Penobscot Salmon. 

(2) Salmo truUat Fleming; Salmo ertox, Parnell {Pishea of FirOk 
qf Perth) (Sea*Troat, Salmon-Trout, Bull-Trout). B. 11 ; D. 13 ; 
A. 11 ; P. 16 ; V. 9 ; L. lat, 120 ; L transverse JJfJJ ; Vert 69- 
60 ; Cec. pyl. 49-61. Attains to a length of about 8 feet ; 
female mature at a length of 10 to 12 inches. Head of vomer 
triangular, as broad as long, toothless, body of the bone with a 
longitudinal ridge armed with a single series of teeth, which are 
deciduous ; generally only the two or three anterior ones found 
in examples of more than 20 inches in length. Silvorv, sometimes 
immaculate, usually with more or less numerous X -shaped spots; 
spots on the head and dorsal fin round and readily disappearing. 
Young (parr) with nine or ten dusky cross bars ; grilse with top of 
dorsal and pectoral and with hind margin of caudal black. A 
migratory sjiecies, occurring in the rivers falling into the Baltic 
and German Ocean ; numerous in Scotland, less frequent in 
English and Irish rivers. 

(8) Salmo eambricua^ Donov. {Brit. Fiskea) (the Sewen of Couch, 
Salmon Peal). B. 10-11; D. 14; A. 11-12; P. 16; V. 9; L. lat. 
120-126; L. transvei-se ; Vert. 69; Ceec. pyl, 89-47. Attaiiii- 
ingto a length of 8 feet; female mature at a length of from 12 to 18 
inches. Pra»operculum with a distinct lower Imib, with the angle 
rounded and with tho hind margin convex or undulated, subvertical. 
Head of vomer triangular, broader than long, toothless in ^ult 
examples, armed with a few tooth across its hinder margin in 
young ones ; body of the bone with a sharp longitudinal ridge, in 
the sides of which the teeth are inserted, forming a single series, 
and alternately pointing to right and loft In pure-hred specimens 
these teeth are lost in the grilse state, so that only the two or three 
anterior remain in specimens more than 12 or IS inches long. Fins 
of moderate length ; caudal fm forked in parr stage, slightly 
emarginate in grilse, truncate in mature specimens. This specif 
loses the parr marks very early, when only 6 to 6 inches long ; it is 
then bright silvery. Greenish on the hack, with few small round 
black spots on the head and sides. This coloration remains nearly 
unaltered during the further growth of the fish, but the spots 
become more Irregular, indistinctly X-shaped. An anadromous 
species, occurring in rivers of Norway, Denmark, Wales, and 
Ireland. Mr Day (Fialiea of Oreat Britain) considers this form as 
merely a variety of Salmo trxUla, 

(4) Salmo fario ^ L. (Trout). Dr Giiiither distinguishes two 
varieties : — 

{a) Salmo fario gaimardi\ Salmo gaimardi^ Cuv. and Val.f 
Salmo trvUa^ Gaimard {Voy. lal. and OroenLt Atl. Poiss., pi. 16, 
fig. A). D. 13-14 ; A. 11-12 ; P. 14 ; V. 9 ; L. lat. 120 ; L. trans- 
verse U; C©c. pyl. 88-46 ; Vert. 59-60. Largest specimen 
observed, 16 inches ; female mature at a length of 7 or 8 inches. 
Head of vorner triangular, small, broader than Tong ; vomerine teeth 
in a double series sometimes disposed in a zigzag line, persistent 
throughout life. Sides with numerous round or X-shaped black 
spots ; upper surface and sides of the head and tho dorsal, adipose, 
and cauiial fins usually with crowded round black spots ; dorsal, 
anal, and ventral with a black and white outer edge. Found in 
Iceland, North Britain, Ireland, Scandinavia. 

(5) Salmo fario auaonii ; Salmo aitaonii, Cuv. and Val. (the 
common Kiver-Trout). Formula as in o, but Vert 67-68. Attains 
to a length of 80 inches ; female mature at a length of 8 inches. 
A non-migratory species, inhabiting numerous fresh watera of 
Centre! Europe, Sweden, and England, and rivei‘8 of the Maritime 
Alps. 

The following forms are peculiar to tho British Islands : — 

(6) Salmo levenenaiSf Walker {IVem, Mcm.^ i. p. 641) (Loch 
Levon Trout). D. 13; A. 11; P. 14; V. 9; L. lat. 118; L. trans- 
verse ft; Ciec. pyl. 68-80; Vert. 69. Maximum length 21 inches. 
Teeth moderately strong ; the head of the vorner triangular with a 
transverse series of two or three teeth across its base ; the teeth of 
the body of the vomer form a single series and are persistent 
throughout life. Upper parts brownish or greenish olive ; sides 
of the head with round black spots ; sides of the body with 
X-8ha|)ed, sometimes rounded, brown spots. Dorsal and adipose 
fins with numerous small brown spots. A non-migratory species, 
inhabiting^l^och Leven and other lakes of southern Scotland and 
northern England. This s^iecies is considei'od by Mr Day as a 
variety of 8, truUa, 

(6) S, brachypoma^ Giinther ; S, eriox^ Parnell {Fish, Firth of 
Forth). D. 13; A. 10-11 ; P. 14 ; V. 9 ; L. lat. 118-128 ; L. trans- 
verse Ceec. pyl. 46-47 ; Vert. 69. Prseopercuhim with scarcely 
a trace of lower limb. Teeth rather strong ; those of the vomer 
in double series, but in zigzag line. Most of them are lost in 
specimens 17 inches long, only a few of the anterior remaining. 
Sides of the body with X-shaped or ocellated black spots, some red 
spots along and below the lateral line ; dorsal fin with round black 
spots. Dorsal, anal, and ventral fins with a white and black outer 
margin in young examples. A migratory siiecies, from the rivers 
Fortn, Tweed, and Ouse. According to Mr Day, it is identical with 
the White Salmon of Pennant and Salmo albita of Cuv. and Val., 
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•11 of thorn boing oonddored by Day m a Tarioty, Af. alhua^ of Salmo 
iruUa. 

(7) S. gaUivensia, QUnther, An anadromouB species from Galway, 
distinguished by the acutely pointed but not elongate snout, broad 
conrex head, small ej^e, feeble teeth, feeble maxilli^ and mandible, 
and by extremely thin and short pyloric appendages, which are not 
lonj^r than one inch nor thicker than a pigeon’s qullL According 
to Day a variety of S, fario, 

(8) /i /erox, Jard. and Selby (JS[ftn8. KewPhiloa, J&umal, 1885, 
xviii.) A non-migratoiy species inhabiting the large lochs of the 
norlh ot Scotland and several lakes of the north of England, 
Wales, and Ireland. Prasoperculom crescent-shaped, the hinder 
and lower margins passing into each other without forming an 
angle. Aocordmg to Day a variety of S. fario, 

(9) S, orcadennst Gilnther, from Loch Stennis in Orkney. 

(10) S» stomaohieua, Gunther (the Gillaroo). From lakes of 
Ireland. Thick stomach. Feeds on shells (Limnmua, jTteyltu). 

(11) ntj/rtpinnis, Giinther. Non-migratory species inhabiting 
mountain pools of Wales, also Lough Melvin, Ireland. 

Day mentions also the following varieties of S, /ario : — 

S» comuMensCa, Walb., Artedi ; 

Swaledale trout, from Swaledale, Yorkshire ; and 

Crassapuill trout, from Loch Crassapuill, Sutherlandshire. 

Many species of Salrno exist which are confined to limited areas 
in the continent of Europe. An account of these is given in the 
BrU, Mua, Catalogue^ which also contains references to the litera- 
ture. One of these, S, macroatigma, Dum^ril, is a non-migratory 
foim occurring in Algeria, and is the southernmost species of the 
Old World. Three non-niigratory species exist in the rivers 
belonging to the basin of the Adriatic. In the Alpine lakes of 
centr^ Europe five species are known, which resemble in habits 
the forms found in British lakes, ascending the streams which 
feed the lakes, in order to spawn. Two of these species inhabit 
the Lake of Constance, one the Lake of Geneva. Fario arganteua^ 
Cuv. and Val., found in the Atlantic rivers of France, is con- 
sidered by Dr Gunther a distinct species, by Mr Day as a synonym 
of 8. trutta. One niigratorv species is known from the Eidfjord 
river in Norway ; two laud-locked species from Lake Wener in 
Sweden. 

The species of Salmo belonging to the Pacific Coast of North 
America have been described by Kichards in Faun. Bor. Amer., 
^ Suckloy in Nai. Hist. Washington Territory, and by Girard in 
iVoc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. Only one species need be mentioned 
here, and that on account of the importance it has acejuired in 
connexion with the work of the United States Fish Commission : — 

Salmo irideua, Gibbons (Proc. Cal. Ac. Nat. Sc., 1855, p. 86); 
Salar iridea, Girard {Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad., 1866, p. 220 
and U. S. Pac. R. R. Explor. — Fiah, p. 821, pi. 78, f. 6, aiuljl. 74) 
(the Californian, Mountain, or Rainbow Trout). B. 10 ; D. 14 ; 

A. 14 ; L. lat. 140. Caudal deeply einarginate. Body and dorsal 
and caudal fins with numerous small black spots. A non-migratory 
8j*>ocies in rivers of Upjmr California. 

For the same reason as in the preceding case, the following 
8[)ecios of the eastern sloj^e of the North American continent is 
introduced : — 

Salmo namaycuah, Penn {Arct. Zool., ii. p. 139), Cuv. and Val, 
(xxi. p. 348) (Lake Trout). B. 11-12 ; D. 13-14 ; A. 12 ; V. 9 ; L. 
lat. 220. Prfieo|)erculum very short, without lower limb ; head 
very large. Teeth strong ; those on the vomer persistent through- 
out life, and in single series. Inhabits all the great lakes of the 
northern part of North America. 

B. Subgenus Salvelinus : — 

Salmo alpinua, L. (the Charr, Yarroll, Brit. Fishes, 8d ed.). 
D. 18 ; A. 12 ; P. 18 ; V. 10 ; L. lat. 195-200 ; Vert. 59-62 ; 
Cuec. pyl. 86-42. Body slightly compressed and elongate. Length 
of head equal to lieij^t of body in mature specimens and two- 
ninths or one-fifth of total length ; maxillary extends but little 
beyond the orbit in the fully adult fish. Eye one-half, or less 
than one-half, of the width of the iuterorbital space. Tooth of 
moderate size. Inhabits lakes of Scandinavia, Scotland (Helier 
Lake, Hoy Island, Orkneys ; Sutherlandshire ; Loch Roy, Inver- 
ness-shire), and probably Iceland. 

S. killihensis, Gunther {Proc. Zool. Soc., 1866, p. 699). D. 14- 
16 ; A. 13 ; P. 13 ; V. 9 ; L. lat. 180 ; Vert. 62 ; Caic. pyl. 44- 
62. Head, upper parts, and fins brownish black ; lower parts 
with an orange-coioured tinge in the male ; sides with very 
small, light, inconspicuous spots. Anterior margins of the lower 
fins white or light-orange •coloured. Loch Killin, Inverness-shire. 
Considered by Mr Day as a variety of S. alpinua. 

S. willnghhii, Gunther {Proc. Zool. Soc., 1862, p. 46, pi. 6) ; 
Charr, Willughby {Hist. Piac., p. 196), Penn {Ait. Zool.), and 
Yarrell {Brit. Fish., 3d ed.) (the Charr of Windermere)^ D. 12- 
18 ; A. 12 ; P. 18-14 ; V. 9-10 ; L. lat. 165 ; Vert 69-62 ; Ceec. 
pyl. 82-44. Sides with red dots ; belly red ; pectoral, ventral, 
and anal with white marmns. Lake of Wmdennere ; Loch Bruiach 
(Scotland). Considered oy Mr Day as a variety of S. alpinua. 

S. periaii, Giinther {Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1865, p. 76); 


Torgoch, Willughby {Hid. Piac.) and Penn {Brit. Zool) (the 
Torgoch or Eed Charr). D. 18 ; A. 12 ; P, 12 ; V. 9 ; L. lat 170 ; 
Vert 61 ; C«c. pyl, 86, Sides with numerous red dots ; belly red 
in the mature fish; pectoral, ventral, and anal with white 
margins. Lakes of North Wales (Llanberris). Considered by Mr 
Day as a variety of S. alpinua. 

S. grayi, Giinther {Proc. Zool. Soc., 1862, p. 61). D. 13 ; A. 12 ; 
P. 18—14 ; V. 9 ; L. lat 126 ; Vert 60 ; Csec. pyl. 37. Sides 
with scattered light-orange-coloured dots ; belly uniform silvery 
whitish, or with a light-red shade ; fins blackish. Lough Melvin, 
Ireland. Considered by Mr Day as a variety of S. alpinua. 

8. coin, Gunther {Proc. Zool Soc., 1868) (Cole’s Charr, Couch, 
Fiah. Brit. Isles). D. 14 ; A. 12 ; P. 18 ; V 9 ; L. lat 160 ; 
Vert. 68 ; C»c. pyl. 42. Bluish black above ; sides silvery with 
scattered Rght-salmon-coloured dots ; belly reddish ; fins black, 
the anal and the paired tins with a reddish tinge, the anal and 
yentrals with a narrow whitish margin. A smidl speoies 7 to 8 
inches long from Loughs Eske and Dan, Ireland. Considered by 
Mr Day as a variety of 8. alpinua. 

The above are all the British species. 

S. umbla, L. {Syat. Nat.), Cuv. and Val. D. 12; A. 12-18; P. 
14 ; V, 9 ; L. lat. 200 ; Vert 66 ; Cu;c. pyl. 86. Commonly called 
in French Omhre Chevalier. Lower parts whitish or but slightly 
tinged with red. Lakes of Constance, Neuchfitel, and Geneva. 
Considered by Mr Day as identical with S. alpinua. Other species 
have boon described from lakes in Europe and Asia, but are imi)eT- 
fectly known ; for an account of them see Giinther’s Catalogue. 

The following American species of Charr is one of those cultivated 
by the Americau Fish Commission ; — 

S. (Salvelinua) fontinalia, Mitch. (Trans. Lit. and Phil. Soc., 
New York, i. p. 436), Cuv. and Val. (xxi. p. 266) ( Brook Trout). 

B. 12; D. 12; A. 10; L. lat. 200; Ceec. pyl. 34. No median series 
of teeth along the hyoid bone. Praeoperculum short in longitudinal 
direction, with the lower limb very indistinct. Rivers and lakes of 
British North America, and of the northern parts of the United 
States. Introduced in Britain. 

2. Of the genus OBmenu only three species are described in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. , one of which is British ; — 

Osnurua eperlanus, Lacop., Linn, (the Smelt; Fr., £perlan; 
Scotch, Sparling ox Spirting). B. 8 ; D. 11 ; A. 13-16 ; P. 11 ; V. 
8 ; L. lat. 60-62 ; L. transverse ^ ; Ciec. pyl. 2-6 ; Vert. 60-62. 
Height of body much less than length of the head, which is a quarter 
or two-ninths of the total length to base of caudal fin. Snout pro- 
duced. Vomerine teeth and anterior lingual teeth large, fang-like ; 
posterior mandibular teeth larger thau the anterior ones, whidifonn 
a double series, the inner series containing stronger teeth than the 
outer one. Back transparent, greenish ; sides sUvery. Adult size 
10 or 12 inches. Coasts and numerous fresh waters of northern and 
central Europe. 

Osmerus mridescans, Lesueur, another s])ocies scarcely distinct 
from O. eperlanus, but with scales a little suiallor, occurring on the 
Atlantic side of the United States. 

Osmerus tJmleicJUhya, Ayres, occurs abundantly in the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

3, Of Ooregonus forty-one species are described in the Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Four species are found in Britain : — 

C. oxyrhynchus, Krttyor, Linn., Cuv. and Val. (xxi.). Called the 
Hmting in Holland. B. 9 ; I). 14 ; A. 14-16 ; L. lat. 75-81 ; H 
transverse ; Vert. 68. Snout produced, with the upi)er jaw 
protruding beyond the lower, and in atliilt specimens produced 
into a fleshy cone. Length of the lower limb of operculum IJ to 
1 J times that of tlie upper. Pectoral as long as the head without 
snout. Found on coasts and in estuaries of Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Ca])tured recently (three specimens 
only) in Lincolnshire, near Chichester, and at the mouth of the 
Medway. 

C, clupeoides, Lacepede ; C. pennantii, Cuv. and Val. (the Gwy- 
niatl of Lake Bala, Schelly of Ullswater, Powan of Loch Lomond ; 
sometimes called the Freshwater Herring). B. 9 ; 1). 14-15 ; A. 13- 
16; L. lat. 73-90; L. transverse ; Ca^c. pyl. 120; Vert. 88/20. 
Snout wdth upper jaw not produced. Pectoral larger than the head. 
Fins black or nearly so. Lakes of Great liritain, 

C. vandesius, Richards {Faun. Bor. Amer. ) ; C. albula, Cuv. and 
Val. (the Vendaco). D. 11; A. 13; V. 11 ; L. lat. 68-71 ; L. 
transverse ; Vert. 66. Castle Loch, Lochmaben in Duinfries- 
shiro. 

C. pollan, Thompson {Proc. Zool. Soc., 1836), Cuv. and Val. (the 
Pollan). D. 13-14 ; A. 12-13 ; V. 12 ; L. lat. 80-86 ; L. transverse 
Vert. 60-61. Two jaws of same length. Teeth if iirescnt 
very minute. Bluish along the hack, silvery along the sicies and 
beneath. Usual length o! adults 10 to 11 inches, maximum 18 
inches. Ireland, in Loughs Neagh, Erne, Derg, Corrib, and the 
Shannon. 

Thirty-seven species of Coregonus have l>een distinguished 
besides these four. Some are migratory ; hut the greater number 
are inhabitants of large lakes. The anadromous species are confined 
to the Arctic Sea, and the greater number belong to the coast and 
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riirers of Siberia. Several dietinct apeetea occur in the lakea of 
Sweden ; a few are found in the lakea of Switzerland and central 
Europe. C. hiemalU ia {peculiar to the Lake of Conatance. Sevend 
apeciea inhabit the great freahwater lakea connected with the river 
St Lawrence of North America, and the lakea farther to the north. 
One of theae ia cultivated bv the American Fiah Commiaaion : — 

Ooregonua clupeifarmia, Mitchell, Dekay (JVeao York Fauna, 
Fiah), Cuv. and Val., Agassiz (Lake Superior) (the Shad 
Salmon, Freshwater Herring, Whitefish). D. 12 ; A. 14 ; L. lat. i 
76-77 ; L. transverse The snout is Dointed, and there ia an 
appendage to the viuitrtil fin which is halt aa long aa the 6n itself. 
Langth of adult 11 to 18 inches. Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

4. Only one species of Thymallua occurs in the British Islands : — 

Thipuallua xmlgaria, Nilsson; Thymallm vexUl^fer, Cuv. and 
Val. (the Grayling ; French, VOrnLre ; Italian, Temelo), B. 
7-8 ; I). 2)-23 ; A. 13-J0 ; P. 16 ; V. 10-11 ; L. lat. 76-86 ; L. 
transverse ; Ccec. pyl. 22; Vert. 39/22. Length of head two- 
ninths or ouodifth of total length to base of caudal ; fiosterior 
dorsal rays somewhat produced in adult. Grows to 16 inches in 
length. A freshwater fish, common in many of the* rivers of 
England, introduced into some of those of soutbcni Scotland ; 
al>scnt from Ireland. It ia widely distributed in central and 
northern Euro{>e, occurring in Lajdand, Sweden, Lake of Constance, 
the Isar, and the Danube. Adult size about 16 inches. 

Thymallm mliani, Cuv. and Val. (OltpaKKoi, iEl., xiv. 22), occurs 
in Lago Magmore. One species lias been described from Siberia, 
and two are icnown inhabiting I^ake Michigan and the waters of 
British North America. 

6. Of Argentina four species arc described in Brit. Mua. Cai., 
namely : — ArgexUina ail as, Nilsson, occurring olT the north-west 
coast of Norway, Argentixm aphyrmia, L., from the Mediterranean, 
Argentina hebrulica, Nilsson, found on the coasts of Norway and 
Scotland, and ArgexUina Iwglossa, Cuv. and Val. According to Mr 
Day, two of tliese, A. aphyreena and A. hebridica are identical, the 
species ranging from the coast of Norway and east and w est shores 
of Scotland to the Mediterranean. The following is the formula of 
A, hebridica, Nilsson, according to Gilnth or : — D. 9-11 ; A. 13 (12) ; 
P. 18-14 ; V. 11 ; L. lat. 62-68 ; Case. pyl. 14-20 ; Vert 62. The 
scales with minute snines. 

6. The species of Oncorhynohus are all anadromous, and are con- 
fined to American and Asiatic rivers flowing into the Pacific. 

0. quinnat, Richanlson — 0. chouicha occurs in the river ^cra- 
mento, and is cultivated by the American Fish Commission. 

7, 8. For Brachymystax and Luoiotnitta, see n. 221 above. 

9. PleooglosBUB comprises small aberrant freshwater species 
abundant in Japan and the island of Formosa. 

10. Betropinna contains but one species, M. richardsonii, which 
ia known as the New Zealand Bmelt. It ia common on the coasts 
of New Zealand, ascending estuaries. Like Oamerm eperUimca, it 
is landlocked in fre.sh water in some localities. 

11. 12. The species of Hyimmesus aud Thaleichthys occur on the 
Pacific coast of North America. ThaUichthvs paoificus, Girard, is 
caught in vast numbers in the neighbourhood of Vancouver Island; 
it is extremely fat, and is used as a torch when dried, and also as 
food. It is culled locally the Eulaeban or Oulachnn. 

13. Of Mallotus only one species is described by Giinther : — 

Malloius villosm, (vuv. and Val, Miill (the Capelin ; French, 

Oanelan). B. 8-10 ; D. 13-14 ; A. 21-23 ; P. 18-20 ; V. 8 ; Ctcc. 
pyl. 6 ; Vert. 68. Brownisli on the back, silvery on the sides. 
Oi>erculuTn silvery with minute brown dots. Shores of Arctic North 
America and of lianudmtka. 

14. Of the genus Salanx two species are known; — Salanx 
ehinenaia, Giinther, Oabeck, which is common on the coast of China 
and called “ Whitebait” at Macao, and Salanx mierodon, Bleoker, 
from the rivers of Jeddo. 

16, Microstoma. — M. rotundatum, Risso, is marine and occurs 
in the Mediterranean ; it is not anadromous. It is tlie only 
species of the genus known, unless the Microstomm grbnlandicm, 
descrihoil by Reinhardt, from the Sea of Greenland, really belongs 
to this genus. 

16. For Bathylagpis, see p. 222 above. 

Life History of the Salmon and Allied Species. 

Dp to a j)oriod not many years past, when our knowledge of the 
breeding and life history of the salmon and kindred species was 
based entirely on desultory observations of the fish in their natural 
conditions, there existed a great deal of uncertainty and diversity 
of opinion on the subject. W^ithin the last twenty or thirty 
years the extensive practice of salmon-culture has removed nearly 
all obscurity from the jdienomena, and the history of Salmonoids 
is now more accurately known than that of most other fishes. 

The salmon proper, Salmo solar, breeds in the shallow running 
waters of the upper streams of the rivers it ascends. The female, 
when about to deposit her eggs, scoops out a trough in the gravel 
of the bed of the stream. Tliis she effects by lying on her side and 
ploughing into the gravel by energetic motions of her body. She ^ 


then depoeitf her eggs in the trough ; while the le engaged ia theee 
operations she is attended by a male, who sheds mUt over the eggs 
aa the female extrudes them, fertilization being, aa in the great 
minority of Teleoatei, external. The parent fish then fill up the 
trough and heap up the gravel over the eggs until t hese are covered 
to a depth of some feet The gravel heap thus formed is called a 
** redd.^* The period of the year at which spawning takes place in 
the British Isles, and in similar latitudes of the northern hemi- 
sphere, varies to a certain extent with the locality, aud in a given 
locality may vary in different years ; but, with rare exceptions, 
^wning is confined to the period between the beginning of 
September and the middle of Januaiy. 

The eggs of Salmo aalar are spherical and non-adhesive ; they 
are heai^r than water, and are moderately tough and elastic. The 
size varies slightly with the age of the parent fish, those from full- 
sized females being slightly larger than those from veij young fish. 
According to rough calculations made at salmon* breeding establish- 
ments, there are 26,000 eggs to a gallon ; the diameter is about 
a quarter of an inch. It is usually estimate that a female salmon 
produces about 900 eggs for each pound of her own weight ; but 
this average is often exceeded. 

The time between fertilization and hatching, or the escape of 
the young fish from the egg-membranc, varies considerably with 
the temperature to which the eggs are eimosed. It has been found 
that at a constant temperature of 41** F. the period is 97 days; 
but the period may be as short as 70 days and as long as 150 days 
without injury to the health of the embryo. It follows therefore 
that in the natural conditions eggs deposited in the autumn are 
hatched in the early spring. The newly hatched fish, or ‘‘alevin,” 
is provided with a very large yolk-sac, and by the absorption of 
the yolk contained in this the young creature is nourished for 
some time ; although its mouth is fully formed and open, it takes 
no food. The alovin stage lasts for about six weeks, and at the 
end of it the young fish is about IJ inches long. During the next 
period of its life the young salmon is called a *^parr,” and is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a number of dark transverse marks 
along the siaea, known as **parr marks.” These marks occur in 
the young stage of many species among the Sahnonidsa. The parr 
doubles its length in about four months. 

The groat majority of parr remain in fresh water for two years 
after hatching, at the end of which time they are about 8 inches 
in length, l^e second spring after they are hatched they develop 
a coaring of bright silvery scales which completely conceals the 
parr ma^s, and they pass into a stage in which tney are known 
as **8molt8.” The smolt is similar to the adult salmon in all 
respects except size, and the young salmon, as soon as the smolt 
st^e is reached, migrates down the rivers to the sen. 

The above facts have been cstablishi'd within recent years by 
accurate observation and experiment. Not very long ago it was a 
disputed question whether the parr was the young salmon or a 
distinct species of fish. That the former view was correct was first 
cxiMsriinentally proved by Mr John Shaw, gamekeej)er to the duke 
of Buccleuch, Drumlanrig, Dumfriesshire, who in 1833 isolated 
several jiarrs in a pond, and found that in April 1884 they changed 
into Binolts ; an account of this experiment was published iti the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The question is 
now of merely historical interest, for at the present time large num- 
bers of parr are hatched at various fish-hatchiiig ostahli^ments 
every season. By observation at these establishments, the know- 
ledge of the history of the parr and the migration of the smolt 
which had been gained by the study of the fish in their natural 
comlitions has been rendered more accurate and complete.^ It has 
been conclusively ascertained that some parr become smolts and 
migrate to the sea in the spring following that in which they were 
hatchcii, while the- great majority remain in the parr stage until 
the second spring, and a few do not attain to the smolt condition 
until the third year. The male parr when only 7 or 8 inches in 
length is often sexually mature, the milt being capable of fertilizing 
the ova of an adult female salmon. 

The migration of smolts to the sea takes place in all rivers at 
about the same time of the year, viz., between March and June. 
Sometimes the smolts are observed descending in large shoals. 
Formerly angling for the descending smolts was a recognized sport, 
but their capture is now illegal It is the opinion of the most 
competent authorities that the smolts increase with wonderful 
rapidity in size and weight when they reach the sea, and then 
return to the rivers after a few months, during the same year, as 
“grilse,” which name is given to sexually mature salmon up to a 
little over 6 lb in weight. It is surprising that a smolt weighing 
only a few ounces should increase to 8 or 4 or even 6 lb in about 
three months. Nevertheless it has been proved by actual experi- 
ment that this is the fact. At Stormontneld, in May 1855, 1300 
smolts were marked by cutting off the adipose fin, and 22 of these 

i llie first important sorlos of expeiimcnts on the growth anfi life history of 
the salmon was made at the salmon -hatchery of 8tormoiitfleld near Perth in 1862 
and aorae previous years. The results are detailed In a work entitled Btormont^ 
JMd Experimental 1862. 
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mrt recaptured the caiiie ttunmer as grilae, weighing ftom 8 !h 
upwards. It might be sapposed that some smolts do not retam 
as grilse till the summer following the year of their descent, the 
time of their sta^ in the sea being yariable, as is the period spent 
by parr in the riveie. But all the eyidence is against this supposi- 
tion: grilse never commence ascending till late in summer; if they 
had been more than a year in the sea, some would probably ascend 
early in the season, as do the larger salmon. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind that a fish which remained in the sea a y^ear 
after descending as a smolt might not be recognized as a gnlse, 
having reached the size of a small salmon. 

The grilse, after spawning in autumn, return again to the sea in 
the winter or following spring, and reascend the rivers as mature 
spawning salmon in the following year. Both salmon and grilse 
after spawning are called “ kelts.*^ The following recorded experi- 
ment illustrates the growth of grilse into salmon : — grilse-keit of 
2 tb was marked on March 31, 1858, and recaptured on August 2 of 
the same year as a salmon of 8 lb. 

The ascent of rivers by adult salmon is not so regular as that 
of grilse, and the knowledge of tlie subject is not at the present 
time complete. Although salmon scarcely ever spawn before the 
month of September, they do not ascend in shoals just before that 
season ; the time of ascent extends throughout the spring and 
summer. A salmon newly arrived in fresh water from the sea is 
called a clean salmon, on account of its bright, well-fed appearance ; 
during their stay in the rivers the fish lose the brilliancy of their 
scales and deteriorate in condition. The time of year at which 
clean salmon ascend from the sea varies greatly in ditferent rivers ; 
and rivers are, in relation to this subject, usually denominated 
early or late. The Scottish rivers flowing into the German Ocean 
and Pentland Firth are almost all early, while those of the Atlantic 
slope are late. The Thurso in Caithness and the Naver in Suther- 
laudshire contain fresh-run salmon in December and January ; the 
same is the case with the Tay. In Yorkshire salmon commence 
their ascent in July, August, or September if the season is wet, 
but if it is dry their migration is delayed till the autumn rains set 
in. In all rivers more salmon ascend immediately after a spate or 
flood than when the river is low, and more with the flood tide than 
during the ebb. 

In tlieir ascent salmon are able to pass obstructions, such as water- 
falls and weirs of considerable lieigbt, and the leaps they make in 
surmounting such impodiinonts and the {)er8istence of their eflbrts 
are very remarkable. In a great many nvors anadromous Salmon- 
oids have been excluded from tlio upper reaches by artificial 
obstructions, sucb as dams and weirs, constructed for the purpose 
of utilizing the water of the stream, or to obtain water power, 
or simply to facilitate the capture of the fish. Other rivers have 
been rendered uninhabitable to salmon by pollutions. The state 
of the Thames within the boundaries of London has since the 
beginning of the x^reseiit century excluded Salmonoids entirely 
from the river; but every season salmon and grilse are taken in or 
near the Thames estuary, and there is no doubt that if the water 
coulfl again be rendered moderately clear, and if fisb-ways were 
provided at the impassable weirs, the upper waters of the Thames 
would again bo frec|ueiited by salmon and migratory trout. 

The life history of Salmo trutta and S. cam brims is very similar 
to that of Salmo salar. The river trout, S. fario, makes a redd 
in the shallower parts of streams in the same manner as the salmon, 
the only diifcrence being that the mound of gravel forming the redd 
is smaller, the egg lying from one to two feet below the surface. 
The breeding period of the trout varies in diftereiit rivers, within 
the imits ol September and March. ^ The number of eggs yiro- 
ducod by each female is about 800 for every pound of the parent's 
weight ; about 40,000 of the eggs make a gallon, so that they are 
considerably smaller than tliose of S. salar. The trout of Loch 
Leven, S. levenensiSf ascend the streams feeding the loch, in order 
to spawn, at the end of September and beginning of October. The 
habits of other species of lake trout are similar to those of S. 
Icvenms'is. 

The cliarrs differ from lake trout in the fact that they do not 
ascend streams in order to spawn, but form their re<lds in the 
gravelly shallows of the lakes they inhabit. The sitawniiig period 
of the charr of the Cumberland lake district is from the beginning 
of November to the beginning of December. The eggs of the 
charr have been found to hatcYi in from 60 to 90 days, tho great 
majority in 70 days, at an average temperature of 40® F. The 
American species, S. fmtinalisy breeds at about tho same time as 
S. fario ; its eggs are only half the size of those of the latter. 

The smolt, 0. ejterlanus^ is a gregarious fish and exhibits 
regular migrations in most estuaries. It is common in the Solway, 
tho Firth of Forth, the rivers of Norfolk, and the estuary of 
tho Thames. In most places where it is found it remains in tho 
fresh and brackish water from August until May, 6]mwuing about 
the month of April, and afterwards descending to tho sea for tho 

1 The average period between fertilization and liatching, as ascertained at 
Howletoun, is at AAr'‘\^3almo fario^ 71 days ; A Itvensnsis, 72 ; fontimlU. 
73; .S.sa/ar, 77. i » ^ 


summer. At Alloa on the Forth smelts are taken in large immliers 
^ seine nets in spring, before and during the spawning period. 
There is a regular fishery for them at the same season on tho Solway 
Firth and in Norfolk. The food of tho smelt consists chiefly of 
young fish, especially young heiTiugs, and crustaceans. The eggs 
are small, yellowish in colour, and adhesive, not adlierlng by the 
surface merely as is the case with those of tho herring, hut each 
egg possessing a short thread the end of which becomes attached 
to planks, stones, or other solid objects in the water. According 
to Mr Day the eggs are deposited near the high-water mark of 
spring-tides, so that they must bo exposed to the air during the 
ebb. The smelt when in the sea is largely eaten by the picke I 
dog-fish (AcaiUhias vulgaris). Tho species is absent from the 
southern coast of England and from Ireland, the smelt recorded a» 
occurring on those coasts being probably the atherine {Atlierma), 
often called the sand-smelt. 0. epcrlanus is abundant on the 
coast of Finland, and also is common there in freshwater lakes 
in which it remains all tho year round. It is also common on the 
Atlantic coast of France. It is of interest to note that the smelt 
ill Britain and on other coasts, when not confined to fresh water, 
is, in its migration, intermediate between anadromous Salmonidss, 
which ascend to near tho sources of rivers, and such fish as the 
herring, which approach tho shore to 8j)awn but do not usually 
enter rivers. Tho smelt as a rule ascends estuaries only as far as 
tho region of brackish water. 

The various species of Coregonus resemble the charr in their 
habits, sxmwiiing in the autumn in the shallows of the lakes they 
inhabit ; their ova are small, and, as mentioned in Piscicultukk 
(g.v.)f are non-adhesive and of almost tho same Bjicciflc gravity as 
fresli water, so that they are semi-buoyant. 

The grayling, Thymallus vulgaris^ is in Britain exclusively 
fiuviatile ; in Scandinavia it is found also in lakes. It is met 
with chiefly in clear streams with sandy gravels or loamv beds. 
It was introduced not many years ago into the Tweed by the 
marquis of Lothian, and thrives there. It is absent from the 
Thames, but is common in most of the rivers of England and Wales 
— e.g.y the rivers of Yorkshire, tho Severn, and the Wye. It is 
absent from Ireland. It feeds on insects and their larvse, 
crustaceans, and small molluscs. It breeds in April and May, 
depositing its ova on the surface of the gravel in the shallows, not 
in a redd. The ova are smaller than those of tlio trout, and vary 
in colour from white to deep orange, and tli^ liatch from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth day after extrusion. The fry grow to 4 or 5 
inches in length by August, and by the following autumn to 9 or 
10 inches. 

Salmon Fishery Legislation. 

In England and Wales tho common law is that every person has 
an equal right to fish for salmon in the sea and in navigable tidal 
rivers, whiTu the proprietors of the soil on the banks of rivers 
which are not navigable have the exclusive right of Ashing in 
them. The erection of stake-nets, or other fixed engines for the 
capture of salmon in estuaries or on the sca-eoast is necessarily 
incomxiatible with the maiutonance of the public right of iisbing, 
and has therefore from very early times been regarued as illegiti- 
mate. There has consequently been a constant conflict between 
legislation and private interest over this ]}oint By Magna Charta 
all fishing weirs were abolished except on the sea -coast, but the 
object of this seems to have been rather tho protection of tho 
freedom of navigation than the advantage of the salmon fisheries 
or the maintenance of a xuiblic right. In later times fixed engines 
were repeatedly declared illegal and their erection prohibited by 
statute. Finally in 1861 they were definitively abolished in all cases 
except whore legal right to maintain them could bo conclusively 
proved. The Salmon Fishery Act of 1861, of which the prohibition 
just referred to was one of the clauses, was based upon the report 
of a royal commission appointed in 1860 to inquire into the 
condition of the salmon iisaeries, and it forms the basis of the 
regulations at present in force, all previous legislation being by it 
expressly abolished and superseded. It prohioited the cajituro of 
unclean and unseasonable salmon, made a uniform close season 
for England and Wales, ordained a weekly close season of forty- 
two hours, provided for the erection of fish -passes and regulated 
tho use of fishing weirs on non -navigable rivers, vested the 
central authority of the salmon fisheries in the Homo Oflico, and 
provided for the appointment of inspectors. In 1863 an Act was 
passed prohibiting tho exjiortation of salmon during the close 
time. In 1865, as it wa.s found useless to legislate without 
machinery to enforce tlie law, an Act was passed to constitute 
fishery districts under tlio control of local boards of conservators 
appointed by the magistrates in quarter-sessions. lMic.se boards 
were empowered to enforce a licence duty on fishing implements 
used in xmblic waters. One or two minor salmon fishery Acts 
were passed in succeeding years, but the next important piece of 
legislation on the subject was tho Act of 1873, the two most im- 
portant provisions of which are (1) that fishermen in public waters 
for every £50 of licence duty which they pay elect a member of the 
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local boaird of conacrTAtora, and (2) that each board of conservators 
may make bye-laws for the reflation and improvement of the 
fisheries within its own district. The annual close time for 
salmon in England and Wales at present for nets commences Aug. 
14-Sopt. 80 and closes Feb. 2- April 1, varying in different districts 
within the limits given ; for rods the close time is Sept. 30-Nov. 29 
to Feb. l~May 1. Tlie law as regards close time for fixed engines 
was amended in 1879. The method of fishing followed in the 
English and Welsh estuRrics is in consecmetice of the above course 
of legislation that of sweep-nets worked from shore by boats ; a 
licence duty has to be paid for each net, and stake-nets along the 
coast are very rare. An inspector of salmon fisheries ap]iointed by 
the Homs Olftce reports annually. 

lu Scotland the laws regulating salmon fisheries differ in some 
important particulars from those of Eimlsod. There is no public 
right of salmon fishing, — all salmon &hingB, whether in nv«*rs 
estuaries, or the narrow or territorial seas, belonging either to the 
crown or the grantees of the crown. Movable nets only can he 
used in rivers and in estuaries ; bnt fixed nets — that is, stake-, 
fly-, and bag-nets<-may be need outside the estuaries of rivers and 
on the ehoree of the sea. The principal Acts regulating the ScotcU 
salmon fisheries are the Acte of 1662 and 1868, 3ie Tweed Fisheries 
Acte of 1867 and 1859. and the Solway Act of 1804. But some 
other Acta are still in force ; and, to eimplify existing lemslatiou 
a consolidation Act is much needed. There {m an annual dose tino 
of 168 days, except on Tweed, where it is 151, and a weekly close 
time of 86 hours, from 6 in the evening of Saturday until 6 on 
Monday morning. There is an extension of time for angling afte? 
the nets are off, varying from 6 weeks to 8 months. The construe 
tion and nse of cruives, dams, mBl -lades, water-wheels, and the 
meshes of nets are reflated ; and Scotland is divided into fishery 
districts, about one-third of which have district boards. In 1882 
a Fishery Board for Scotland was constituted, which has the 
general superintendence of the salmon fisheries. An inspector of 
salmon fisheries was likewise appointed by the home eocretary. 
who has sines visited all the salmon rivers in Scotland and report^^l 
on them to the Fishery Board. 

The common law regarding the right of fishing in the sea and 
navigable rivers and waters in IreUnd is the same as that of 
England. The principal statute regulating the Irish fisheries in 
that of 1868. There are boards of conservatoni, clerks, water 
bailiffs, and licence duties, as in England. The weekly close time 
is 48 hours. The annual close time for nets is not less than 168 
days, but the inspectors may vary the periods at which it com- 
mences and enda The close season for angling is from Ist 
November to 1st February exclusive. There are three inspectors 
of salmon fisheries, who make annual reports to the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Introduction of Species to New Areas by Human Agcnei/. 

Within the past few years, since great activity has been ex- 
hibited ill idsciculture generally, and especially iu the culture 
of Salmonidm^ various experiments have been made iu the trans- 
portation of eggs or young fry of valuable sjiecies from their 
native habitats to distant parts of the world. The American so- 
called brook trout, S. fontinaliSf has been imported somewhat 
larg(*ly into Britain by various salmon fishery jirojuietors. It 
thrives well in various places in England, Scotland, and Wales 
wliero it has been set free, — for example, in Norfolk rivers, near 
Ouildford in Surro}^, and in the stock jionds at Ilowietoun. 

In Nature^ July 16, 1885, an account was given of the introduc- 
tion of the fry of the American landlocked salmon {S. salar, var. 
$ehago) to the U]>por waters of the Thames, Eggs of S. na 7 imycush, 
S, sebago, S, fonthmlis, and Coregonus alb\is have been successfully 
forwarded from the hatcheries of the American Fish Commission 
to the Doutacdie Fischerei-Vereiii in Berlin, and to the Societd 
d’Acclimatation at Paris. 

The common trout of Britain, S. fario^ was introduced with 
complete success into Tasmania nearly twenty years ago by 
t rank Bucklaiid, and is now abundant in the Tasmanian streams, 
although it is reported tube much less valued as food there than at 
liomc. 1 rom Tasmania the eggs were transported to the rivers in 
Otago, New Zealand, where they also thrive and brood (see Trans, 
of Otago Institute, 1878). In 1866 Mr Francis Day introduced the 
fry ot the same specie-s into the rivers of the table-land of the 
Nilgiris iu the nelghbourliood of Madras. Tho experiment on 
this occasion failed, but two years later the eatabliahnient of the 
apecies in the district in ouestion was successfully accomplished by i 
Mr M*rvor, who imported tho fry from Scotland. 

Salmon Culture. 

For the artificial culture of Sal monoids the reader is referred to 
the article PiscrouLTURic. Tho following account of tho salmon 
and trout hatelieries in Scotland is abridged from a paper read 
before the Scottish Fisheries Improvement Association in Edin- 
burgh, 26th November 1884, by J. Barker Duncan, the honorary 
-seeretary to the Association, 


The pitocipel InstltottOD of its kind In Scotland st present is the Howietonn 
risbeiy, belonging to £tr J. Oibeon Msitlsnd, who commenced it in 1878. Howfe- 
toon if eboot four miles from Stirling. The estsbllshment oonulns thirty-two 
dull ponds end s large hatehing-hoiise; there ere also four ponds at Cralgend, 
end one of 9 acres at Goldenhove, where fish are reared to their ednlt condition. 
The hatch Ing-boxet are of wood, and tho eggs are kept during derelopment on 
glass grilles. The water aupply Is abundant, about a million gallons of spring 
water tiowlng through the ponds every twenty-four hours. The eggs hatched In 
greatest numbers are those of the Loch Leven trout, but Bahm $alar and the 
cummun trout (Salmo /ario) are also extensively reared. The American brook 
trout, 8. fontinaliti la also cultivated. More than ten millions of ova are annually 
treated at this hatchery. In 1884 ninety thousand young flsh were distributed to 
various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and two consignments of trout and one 
of salmon ova were auecessfully sent to New Zealand. 

The Solway Fishery, belonging to Mr Joseph J. Armlsteod, was established In 
18B1, to supersede the Trentdale Fishery near Keswick, Cumberland. It is situ- 
ated near the Solway In Kirkcudbrightshire. Various kinds of trout and chair, 
salmon and sea-trout, grayling, and other fi eshwatcr flsh are bred. The hatching- 
houie Is fltted to hatch about a million ova. Small and large quantities of ova 
are supplied to applicants for purposes of stocking or for experiments lu flsh 
culture. 

The Stormontfield Ponds were established In 1658 by proprietors of Tay 
flsherles. Tht^y are situated about 6 miles above Perth on the Tay and occupy 
ubout 2 acres of ground. The Stormontfleld experiments above referred to 
wero carried out at these ponds under the direction of Mr Roberi Bulst. The 
cHtaoUshineiit Is now ‘almost superseded by the Dupplln Hatcliery, but is still 
used to some extent. The Jiatching-boxes, 850 in number, are in the open air, and 
the eggs are placed on gravel at the botUmi of the boxes ; a larger percentage oi 
loss occurs wltli this system than when gloss grilles aru used. Two of the ponds 
ut Stormontfleld are stocked with parr from ttie Dupplln Hatchery, about 20 000 
Itelng placed In them In 1884 ; the parr are fed with ground liver, and ore liber- 
ated In the river and its tributaries when two years old. 

The Dupplln Hatchery was Instituted in 1882 by the Toy district hoard at 
Newnilll, Dupplin Castle, on the river Earn, a tributary of the Tay. The 
liatctiiiig-hnuMO Is supplied with spring water, and contains about 300,000 ova. 
The glass grille system is adopted here, and the fry are liberated in the Toy and 
Its tributaries when about forty days old. 

There Is a hatchery for l.och Leven trout erected In 1883 by the Loch Leven 
Angling Association, situated about 800 yards from the loch, beside a small 
stream . In tlie season of 1884-85 about 220,000 eggs were laid down. Tho fry are 
turned into ti>e feeders of Die loch flve or six weeks after liatching. Before the 
erection of this hatchery Ix>ch Leven was several times stocked with fry from tho 
Howletouti Fishery. The great Effect of stocking on the produce of Loch l^ven 
is shown by the following figures : — in 1884 over 15,000 trout were taken In the 
loch during the season from April to September; during the preceding ton 
years the lake had been supplied with some thousands of Ay in flve several 
seasons; previous to 1874 no attempt at stocking had been made, and in that 
year the total catch was about 5000. 

In May 1884 the Linlithgow Palace Loch Hatchery was opened by Its proprietor, 
Mr A. G. Anderson, flsh merchant, Edinburgh, wlio holds a lease of the loch for 
angling purposes from the crown. The hatchery is intended chiefly to stock the 
loch, and Is capable of containing about 600,000 ova. Experiments on the cultiva- 
tion of Salmo m/ar, var. sebago, from America, are also to be made here. 

A private hatchery belonging to the marquis of Ailsa, capable of hatching 
about 250,000 ova. Is situated at Culzean in Ayrshire. Salmon ova arc obtained 
from tl>e riveis Doon, Stincher, and Miimock, and the fry turned again into 
those rivers when about six weeks old. Chair, S.fontinalU, and Loch Leven 
trout are also hatched to stock the hill lochs of the estate of ('ulzean. Accord- 
ing to Mr Young the number of sahnoo in tho Doon has been considerably 
increasctd by the artificial stocking from this establishment. 

Another jirivuto hatchery, with a capacity of 50,000,18 maintained on the Loch- 
buy estate, Isle of Mull, for the purpose of stocking the rivers and lakes on the 
property. 

Tlio Aberdeen Hatchery was established In Aberdeen by the lUstrict boards of 
the livers l>«?c and Don. From 15,000 to 20,000 fry are hatched here ©very year 
and nr© conveyed 10 to 40 miles up the rivers Dee and Don and tlien liberated. 

Various proprietors in Scotland have at various times erected small liatching- 
liouses on tli© rivers of their estates for the purpose of stocking, but these have 
not been maintained. The above-mentioned are tlie only sulni on-rearing estab- 
lishments of any importance at present In operation in Scotland. 

Salmo7i Disease. 

During tho last few years salmon in a great many rivers have been 
observed to be suffering from an epidemic cutaneous disease from 
which largo numbers have died. So far as is known this disease in 
its epidemic form is quite a new phenomenon ; there can bo little 
doubt that it must have occuiTcd as a sporadic affection in former 
times, bnt it seems on the other liana probable that such mor- 
tality among salmon as has taken place in some recent seasons 
must have attracted attention if it occurred, even when accurate 
observation was rare. The disease was first noticed in 1877 in 
tho lisk and the Nith, flowing into tho Solway Firtli, and since 
then it has destroyed very large numbers of salmon iu almost 
every river in Britain. The disease consists in ulcerations of the 
skin, which begin at one or several spots on the head and body, and 
iiltimat(*ly extend to the whole surface of the fish. Tho diseased 
parts of the skin are found when examined to be covered with a 
fungoid growth, with tho mycelium of a fungus consisting of 
plaited hyphic which extend into and ramify through tlie tissue of 
tho derma and epidermis, causing the cells to die, until the super- 
ficial tissues decay and slough off, and inflammation and bleeuing 
are produced in the deeper and surrounding parts. It is certain 
that tho injury to the skin and flesh of the salmon is caused by tho 
fungus. If a section of the edge of an affected spot be made, and 
examined microscopically, the cells are seen to be perfectly normal 
and liealtby beyond the region to which tho hyphte extend, and 
tho growing points of tho hypha© are seen to bo penetrating 
between and distorting these uninjured cells. It is evident therefore 
that the morbid alteration of the tissues follows the attack of the 
hvphcB and docs not precede it. The external superficial part 
of the mycelium covering a diseased spot of tho skin bears the 
fructification of the fungus. This consists of zoosporangia, which 
are the enlarged blind terminal parts of certain of the byx)b8e, 
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that itend onl perpendicular to the surface of the mycelium. 
£ach soo^rangium contains a multitude of spherical spores. 
These spores are of the kind technically called zoospores, each on 
its escape from the sporangium moving about actively by means 
of two vibratile cilia. The zoosporangiura emits the zoospores by 
an aperture at its end, and when it has emptied itself the hyplia 
begins to grow again at the base of the empty membrane and sends 
up through the cavity of the old zoosporanmum a new sprout 
wnich becomes a second spore capsule. This feature is character- 
istic of the genus SaproUgnia, belonging to the Oo&poresB^ 
various kinds of which are well known to botanists ; they usually 
occur in dead insects or other invertebrate animals in water: 
the dead bodies of the common house-fly when in a sufficiently 
moist place almost invariably produce a luxuriant crop of ^pro- 
Ugnia, The commonest species of SaproUgnia is S. femx. and the 
salmon tUngus has usually received the same name, as though it 
were a proved fact that it was identical with that species. But the 
species of a Saprolegnia can only be ascertained from the characters of 
its oosporangia, which are quite different from the zoosnorangia and 
are produced much more rarely, and whose contents, tne oospores, 
are fertilized by the contents ot simultaneously produced antheridia. 
Mr Stirling has observed the ooi^orangia of salmon fungus (see his 
papers in Proc. Roy, Soc. JEd,^ 18/8 amllSTO), but his description is 
not sufBcient to put the identification of the species beyond a doubt. 
From Prof. Huxley's experiments it is evident that the salmon 
fungus may i^oproauce for very many generations without the 
appearance of oospores. The salmon fungus grows with great 
luxuriance on other animal substances. Iti a diseased salmon the 
fungus seems to be confined to the akin and not to give rise to 
bacteria- like bodies in the internal organa. What are the condi- 
tions which favour the infection of salmon in a river is a question 
to which at present no answer can be given. Until it is known 
4inder what conditions tlie Saprolegnia exists in a river before 
infecting the salmon, the conditions which favour or prevent 
salmon disease cannot be ascertained. The fungus may have its 
permanent nidus in decaying vegetable substances, but at present 
it has not been determined whetlier it is possible to cultivate the 
salmon Saprolegnia on vegetable matter ; or the disease may bo 
propagated sporadically among the fish, Salmonoids and others, 
which are permanent residex^a of the rivers ; or its abundance may 
depend on the amount of dead animal matter that is available for 
its nutrition. There is probably always some Saprolegnia in eveiy 
river ; the secondary conditions which determine whether or not the 
fungus shall multiply on the aiiadromous salmon to such an 
«xtent as to cause an epidemic have yet to be ascertained. 

Literature, — Albert GUntJier, Catalogue of FUhet tn Brit. Mu*,, London, 1886, 
▼ol, vl. ; Id., Introduction to Study of FUhe.*, Kdinburfch, ISsO; Fmneiti 
Day, Fi*he* of Qreal Britain and Ireland, London and £kllnbiii*ffli, 1880 to 
1884, vol. il. The following papera of the Conferencus of the Inteniatlonal 
FlshericA Exhibition, London, 1883, uliio contain valuable Information: — ** Fiah 
Culture,’* by Francis Day; “Salmon Fisheries,” by Charles K. Fryer; “Culture 
of Salmonidas.’' by Sir Janies Maitland; “Salmon and Salmon Fisheries,” by 
David Milne Iiome. For a most complete and valuable memoir on the salmon 
disease see the paper by Prof. Huxley, Quart, Jour, Mic, 8ci,, 1882. (J. T. C.) 

SALOME, widow of Alexander Jannseus, and queen of 
Judsea from 79 to 69 b.c. (see Iskael, vol xiii. p. 424). 
Another Salome is the daughter of Herodias mentioned in 
Matt. xiv. 6. Her father was Herod, son of Herod the 
Great and Mariamme, and she became successively wife 
of her father's brother the tetrarch Philip (son of Herod 
the Great by Cleopatra ; see Hkeod Philip), and of 
Aristobulus. 

SALONICA, or Saloniki (Ital. Salonicco, Turkish 
Selaniky Slav. Solun, the ancient Theasalonica), during the 
Roman empire the capital of the province of Macedonia, 
and still one of the most important cities of European 
Turkey, the chief town of an extensive vilayet which 
includes the sanjaks of Salonica, Serres, Drama, and 
Monastir, and has an aggregate population of 1,500,000. 
Salonica lies on the west side of the Chalcidic peninsula, at 
the head of the Gulf of Salonica (Sintts Themiaicus), on a 
fine bay whose southern edge is formed by the Calameriau 
heights, while its northern and western side is the broad 
alluvial plain produced by the discharge of the Vardar and 
the Inje-Karasu, the principal rivers of western Macedonia. 
Built partly on the low ground along the edge of the bay 
and partly on the hill to the north (a compact mass of 
mica schist), the city with its white houses enclosed by 
white walls runs up along natural ravines to the castle of 
the Seven Towers (Heptapyrgion), and is rendered pictur- 
esque by numerous domes and minarets and the foliage 
of elms, cypresses, and mulberry trees. The hill of the 
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Heptapyrgion is dominated by a second and that by a third 
eminence towards the north. The commercial quarter of 
the town, lying naturally to the north-west, towards the 
great valleys by which the inland traffic is conveyed, is 
now pierced by broad and straight streets paved with lava ; 
and the quay extends from the north-west of the city for 
four-fifths of a mile to the Kauli-Kule (Tower of Blood), or 
as it is now called Ak-Kulo (White Tower). The old Via 
Egnatia traverses the city from what is now the Vardar 
Gate to the Calamerian Gate. The houses are for the most 
part insignificant wooden erections covered with lime or 
mud. Two Roman triumphal arches used to span the Via 
Egnatia. The arch near the Vardar Gate — a massive stone 
structure probably erected after the time of Vespasian — 
was destroyed about 1867 to furnish material for repairing 
the city walls ; an imperfect inscription from it is now 
preserved in the British Museum.^ The other arch, popu- 
larly called the arch of Constantine, but by Leake assigned 
to the reign of Theodosius, consisted of three archways 
built of brick and faced with marble. It is now in a very 
dilapidated state.* A third example of Roman architecture 
— the remains of a white marble portico supposed to have 
formed the entrance to the hippodrome — is known by the 
JudsBO-Spanish designation of Las Incantadas, from the 
eight Caryatides in the upper part of the structure.^ The 
conspicuous mosques of Salonica have nearly all an early 
Christian origin ; the remarkable preservation of their 
mural decorations makes them very important for the 
history of Byzantine architecture. The princi[)al are those 
dedicated to St Sophia, St George, and St Demetrius. 

St Sophia (Aya Sofia), forniwrly the cathedral, aed probably 
erected by Justinian's architect Anthemius, was converted into a 
mosque in 1689. It is cosed with slabs of white marble. The 
whole length of the interior is 110 feet. The nave, forming a Greek 
cross, is surmounted by a hemispherical dome, the 600 square yards 
of which are covered with a rich mosaic representing the Ascension. 
St Demetrius, which is probably ohler than the time of Justinian, 
consists of a lon^ nave (dividou into three bays by massive square 
piers) and two side aisles, each terminating eastward in an atrium 
the full height of the nave, in a style not known to occur in any 
other church. The columns of the aisles are half the height of 
those in tlio nave. The internal decoration is all produced by 
slabs of different- colon red marbles. St George’s, conjectumlly 
assigned by Messrs Pullan ami Texier to the reign of Constantine, 
is circular in plan, measuring internally 80 feet in diameter. I'he 
external wall is 18 feet thick, and at the angles of an inscribed 
octagon are chapels formed in the thickness of the wall, and roofed 
with W'aggon-hcaded vaults visible on the exterior ; the eastern 
chapel, however, is enlarged and developed into a bema and apse 
projecting beyond the circle, and tlic western and southern cliapcls 
constitute the two entrances of the building. Tlie dome, 72 yards 
in circumference, is covered tlirougliout its entire surface of 800 
square yards wdth what is the largest work in ancient mosaic that 
has come down to us, representing a series of fourteen saints 
standing in the act of adoration in front of temples and colonnades. 
The Eski Juma, or Old Mosque, is another interesting basilica, 
evidently later than Constantino, with side aisles and an apse 
without side chapels. The church of the Holy Apostles and that 
of St Elias also deserve mention. Of the secular buildings, the 
Caravanserai, usually attributed to Araurath II., probably dates 
from Byzantine times. 

The proBfierity of Salonica has all along been largely that of 
a commercial city. During the Christian centuries before the 
Mohainraedan conquest the patron saint of the city was also the 
saint of a great market or fair to which merchants came from all 
parts of the Meditcrranenn, and even from countries beyond the 
Alps. At the beginning of the present century a large export 
trade was carried on in woollen and cotton fabric.s, white and red 
yarns, grain, wool, tobacco, yellow berries, silk fabrics, s])onges, Ac. ; 
ami silk gauze was manufactured in the city. Direct Ilritisli trade 
with Salonica began after the Greek war of independence. Woven 
fabrics are at present imported from England, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy; sugar mainly from Austria ; cofico from 
South America (partly direct) ; petroleum from America and 
Russia ; soap from Greece and Crete ; metal goods from England, 
France, and Austria ; and coal from Englautl. The exjiorts com- 

^ See Trans, Roy. Soc, Lit., vol. viii., new series, 1878. 

* See Newton’s Travels^ tisc., in the Lemnt, vol. i. p. 122. 

* See Stuart’s Athens, vol. iii. pi. 45, for engraving.. 
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firiM oereaU (wheat, barley, oata, maize, rye), tobacco, wool, 
cotton, popi>y seed, opium, cocoons, prunes, and timber. In 1884 
the industriu estabiishments were steam fioar*mills, a cotton- 
binning factory (employing 600 hands and sending its goods to 
Constantinople, Stnynia, and Beyrout), a distillery, several largo 
soap-works, a nail factory, an iron-bedstead factory, and a number 
of brick and tile works. 

In Salonica the several nstioiialitios have schools of their own: the 
Greeks, for example, have a normal school, a i^mnasium, and 
nine other schools (one for girls) ; and even the Bmgarians, though 
their members are comparatively small, have two normal schools. 
The Jewisii community (about 60,000) is of Spanish origin, and 
still preserves its Judseo-Spanish wiitteii in Hebrew characters. 
Besides their own schools they have the advantage of a large school 
Hupported by tiie Jewish Mission of the EsiaDlished Church of 
Scotland (instituted about 1860). The total ]K)pulation of Salonica 
was estiiiiated by Tozer al)Out 1865 as 60,000. It has since in- 
creased probably to 90,000 or 100,000. The railway opened to 
Kiu|>rili (186} miles) in 1878 is now extended 76 miles to 
Mitrovitza. 

lliHtory. — The older name of Thessalonica was Therma (in allu- 
sion to tiie hot-spriii^H of the neighbourhood). It was a military 
and commercial station on a main line of communication between 
Rome and the East, and had reached its zenith before the seat of 
empire was transferred to Constantinople. It became a Roman 
colomci In the middle of the 8d century, and in the later defence of 
the^ancient civilization against the barbarian inroads it played a 
oontiderable part. In 390 Thessalonica was tlio scene of the dreadful 
massacre perpetrated by command of Theodosius. Constantine re- 
paired the {>ort, and probably enriched the town with some of its 
buildings. During the iconoclastic reigns of terror it stood on the 
defensive, and succeeded in saving uie artistic treasures of its 
churches: in the 9th century Joseph, one of its bishops, died in 
chains for Ids dofonco of image-worship. In the 7th century the 
Slavonic tribes strove to capture the city, hut in vain even when 
it was thrown into confusion by a terrible earthquake which lusted 
several days. It was the attempt made to transfer the whole Bul- 
garian trade t o Thessalonica that in the close of the 9th century 
caused the invasion of the empire by Simeon of Bulgaria. In 904 
the Samcons from the Cyrenaica took the ])laco by storm ; the 
public buildings were grievously injured, and the inhabitants to 
the number of *22,000 wore carried oil' and sold us slaves through- 
out the countries of the Mediterranean. In 1186 the Normans of 
Sicily, having landed at Dyrrhachium and marched across country, 
took Thessalonica after a ten days’ siege, and perpetrated endless 
barbarities, of which Eustathius, then bishop oi the see, has left us 
an account. In 1204 Baldwin, con(iuoror of Constantinople, con- 
ferred the kingdom of ’rhessulonica on Boniface, inuniuis of Mout- 
ferrat ; but eiglitoeii years later Theodore, despot of Ei>iru8, one of 
the natural enemies of the new kingdom, took the city and had 
himself there crowned by tlie patriarch of Mucedoninti Bulgaria. 
On the death of Demotriiis (who had been suiqiorted in his endea- 
vour to recover Ids father’s throne by Pope Hunorius 111.) the 
ein[»ty title of king of Salonica was adopteJ by several claimants. 
In 1266 the house of Burgundy received a grant of the titular 
kingdom from Baldwin 11. when lie was titular einjwror, and it 
was sold by Kudos IV. to Philip of Tareiituui, titular emperor of 
Romania iu 1320. The Venetians, to wliom the city was transferred 
by one of the Palruologi, were in iiower when Sultan Amurath 
appeared, and on the Ist of May 1430, in 8|)ito of the desj»erato 
rosistuncoof the inhabitants, took the city, wliich liad thrice previ- 
ously been in tho hands of the Turks. The body of St Demetrius, 
the patron saint, who from tho time of his death under Maxiinian 
in tho 4th century luivl exoreiscMl a marvellous influeneo on the popu- 
lar imagination, was hacked to pieces, though even tho Moham- 
medans attributed virtue to the famous oil from which the saint 
obtained the title of Myroblcle. In 1876 tlio French and Gorman 
cbijsuls at Thessalonica were massacred by tho Turkish populace. 

UoNhlrm Tafers inonnc^raph. DUnertatio da Themafoniea (Iterlin, 1831)), auo 
nollund'n 7V‘ii(W« (1815); (iritiubiu'lt, RumeHen und I)owcn’»^oi<n/ 

Athat, Thf**aly, ami Rpirm (18.'»-i); Iku'rkli, C. /. </., vol. 11.; Toxler and 
I'ullan, /ti/zautiw’ Atrfateclura (1H(54); T«izcr, Highlands of Tut*kty^ 1801), 

SALOl\ Soe Shhoi’shirk. 

SALSETTE, a largo island to tho north of Bombay, 
V/ith an area of 241 square miles. It lies between 19° 2' 
30" and 19° 18' 30" N. lat. and between 72° 51' 30" and 
73® 3' E. long. ; it is connected with Bombay Island by 
bridge and causeway. Salsette is a beautiful, picturesque, 
and well-wooded tract, its surface being well diversified by 
hills and inountains, some of considerable elevation, while 
it is ricli in rice fields. In various parts of the island are 
vomavitic views, einbellLslied by the ruins of Portuguese 
churches, convents, and villas; its cave antiquities still 
iorm a subject of interest. 
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At the oentUB of 1881 Salsette had a population of 108,149* 
(males 68,640, females 49,609); Hindus numbered 74,786 and 
M[ohammedana, 7,086. The island was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Mahrattas in 1789, and from them the Bri^h captured 
it in 1774 j it was formally annexed to the East India Company’s 
dominions in 1782 by the treaty of SalhaL 

SALT. Common salt, or simply salt, is the name given 
to the native and industrial forms of sodium chloride 
(NaCl). The consideration of this important substance 
naturally falls under two heads, relating respectively to sea 
salt or “bay" salt and “rock" salt or mineral salt. As 
actually found, however, the one is probably derived from 
the other, most rock salt deposits bearing evidence of having 
been formed by the evaporation of lakes or seas at former 
(often remote) geological periods. This is seen from their 
stratified nature, with their interposed beds of clay, which 
could only have been deposited from solution. The crystals 
of selenite (hydrated calcium sulphate), moreover, which 
they contain can only have been formed in water and can 
never since have been subjected to any considerable amount 
of heat, otherwise their water of crystallization would have 
been driven off. The beds also of potassium and magnesium 
salts found at Btassfurt and other places, interposed be- 
tween or overlying the rock salt deposits, are in just the 
position in which one would naturally expect to find them 
if deposited from salt water. Finally, the marine shells 
often occurring abundantly in tho surrounding rocks of 
contemporary periods also testify to the former existence 
of large neighbouring masses of salt water. 

Sea Salt . — Assuming a degree of concentration such that 
each gallon of sea water contains 0*2547 lb. of salt, and 
allowing an average density of 2*24 for rock salt, it has been< 
computed that the entire ocean if dried up would yield no 
less than 4,419,360 cubic miles of rock salt, or about four- 
teen and a half times tho bulk of the entire continent of 
Europe above high-water mark, mountain masses and all. 
The proportion of sodium chloride in the water of the ocean, 
where it is mixed with small quantities of other salts, is 
on the average about 33*3 per 1000 parts, ranging from 
29 per 1000 for the polar seas to 35*5 per 1000 or more 
at the equator. Enclosed seas, such as the Mediterranean, 
tho Hod Sea, the Black Sea, the Dead Sea, tho Caspian, and 
others, are dependent of course for the proportion and qual- 
ity of their saline matter on local circumstances. Forch- 
hammer found the following quantities of solid matter in. 
the water of various seas: — 

North Sea 32 ‘80 grammes per litre. 

Cattegat ami Sound 16*12 ,, 

Baltic 4*81 

Mediterranean 37*50 ,, 

Atlantic 34*80 ,, 

Black Sea 16 '89 „ 

Caribbean Sea 36*10 ,, 

Of this sodium chloride constitutes about four-fifths.. 
Se© Sea Water. 

At on© time almost the whole of the salt in commerce 
was produced from the evaporation of sea water, and in- 
deed salt so made still forms a staple commodity in many 
countries possessing a seaboard, especially those where the 
climate is dry and the summer of long duration. In 
Portugal a total of over 250,000 tons is annually made in 
the salt works of St Ubes (Setubal), Alcacor do Sal, Oporto, 
Aneyro, and Figuoras. Spain, with the salt works of the 
Bay of Cadiz, the Balearic Islands, tkc., makes 300,000 tons. 
Italy has salt works in Sicily, Naples, Tuscany, and Sar- 
dinia, producing 165,000 tons. In France, between the 
“marais salants du midi" and those on the Atlantic, 250,000- 
to 300,000 tons are annually produced, besides those of 
Corsica. Tho “Salzgiirten" of Austria produce collectively 
from 70,000 to 100,000 tons annually at various places on 
tho Adriatic (Sabioncello, Trieste, Pirano, Capo dTstria, 
<kc.). In England and Scotland the industry has of late 
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jears greatly fallen off under the competition of the rock- 
salt works of Cheshire, but some small manufactories still 
exist, at North Shields and elsewhere, where salt is made 
by dissolving rock-salt in sea water, and evaporating the 
solution to crystallization by artificial heat. 

The process of the spontaneous evaporation of sea water has 
been very carefully studied by Usiglio on Mediterranean water at 
Cette. The density at first was 1*02. Primarily but a slight 
deposit is formed (none until the concentration arrives at specific 
gravity 1*0609), this deposit consisting for the most part of calcic 
carbonate and ferric oxide. This goes on till a density of 1*1316 
is attained, when hydrated calcium sulphate bemns to deposit, and 
continues till specinc gravity 1*2646 is reached. At a density of 
1 *218 the volume of the sea water has become reduced to ^liirtbs 
of what it was at first, and from this moment the deposit becomes 
augmented by sodium chloride, which goes down mixed with a 
little magnesium chloride and sulphate. At specific gravity 1 *2461 
a little sodium bromide has begun also to (leposit. At specific 
gravity 1*811 the volume of the water is only yiSirths of what it 
was at first, and it is thus composed: — 

Magnesium sulphate 11 *45 per cent. 

Magnesium chloride 19*58 ,, 

Sodium chloride j 16*98 ,, 

Sodium bromide 2 *04 , , 

Potassium chloride 3*80 ,, 


Up to the time then that the water became concentrated to 
specific gravity 1*218 only 0*160 of deposit had formed, and that 
-chiefly composed of lime and iron, but between specific gravity 
1*218 and 1*313 there is deposited a mixture of — 

Calcium sulphate 0*0288 percept. 

Magnesium sulphate 0*0624 ,, 

Magnesium chloride 0*0153 ,, 

Sodium chloride 2*7107 ,, 

Sodium bromide 0*0222 ,, 


2*8389 „ 

.And of this we sco that about 95 per cent, is sodium chloride. 
Up to this point the separation of the salts has taken place in a 
fairly regular manner, but now the temperature begins to exert an 
influence, and some of the salts de|)osited in the cold of the night 
dissolve again partially in the heat of the day. By night the 
liquor gives nearly pure magnesium sulphate ; in the day the same 
snlphate mixed with sodium and potassium chlorides is deposited. 
The mother-liquor now falls a little in density to a specific gravity 
of 1 *3082 to 1*2965, and yields a very mixed deposit of magnesium 
bromide and chloride, potassium chloride, and magnesium sulphate, 
with the double magnesium and potassium sul})hato, corresponding 
to the kainite of Stassfurt. There is also deposited a double mag- 
nesium and potassium chloride, similar to the carnallite of Stassfurt, 
and finally the mothor-liipior, which has now again risen to specific 
gravity 1 *3374, contains only pure magnesium chloride. 

The application of these results to the production of salt from sea 
water is obvious. A large piece of land, varying from one or two 
to several acres, barely above high-water mark, is levelled, and if 
necessary puddled with clay so as to prevent the water from perco- 
lating and sinking away. In tidal seas a “jas” (as the storage 
reservoir is called) is constructed alongside, similarly rendered im- 
pervious, in which the water is stored and allowed to settle and 
concentrate to a certain extent. In non-tidal seas this storage 
basin is not required. The prepared land is partitioned off into 
large basins {adernes or muants) and others (called in France aires^ 
or tahUs aalantca) which get smaller and more shallow in 
proportion as they are intended to receive the water as it becomes 
more and more concentrated, just sufficient fall being allowed from 
one set of basins to the other to cause the water to flow slowly 
through them. The flow is often assisted by pumping. The sea 
salt thus made is collected into small heaps on the paths around 
the basins or the floors of the basins themselves, and here it under- 
goes a first partial purification, the more deliquescent salts (espe- 
cially the magnesium chloride) being allowed to drain away. From 
these heaps it is collected into larger ones, where it drains further, 
and V)ecomes more puiified. Here it is protected by thatch till 
reejuired for sale. 

The salt is collected from the surface by means of a sort of 
wooden scoop or scraper which the workman pushes before him, 
but in spite of every precaution some of the soil on which it is pro- 
duced is inevitably taken up with it, communicating a red or grey 
tint. Sea salt is thence known in many of the French markets as 
sel gria, and frequently contains as much as 16 per cent, of impurity. 
Yet such is the ignorance and prejudice of many people that they 
will buy it in preference to the purer article from the evaporation 
of rock-salt brine, asserting its action to be milder and more even. 
Even if this w*cre true they forget that mud ought to be cheaper 
than salt The salt made on the coast of Brittany possesses the 
folfowing composition : — 


Sodium chloride 

Magnesium chloride. 
Magnesium sulphate 
Calcium sulphate .... 

Insoluble 

Water. 


87*97 per cent 
1*68 „ 
0*50 
1*65 
0*80 
7*60 


Generali;^ speaking this salt goes into commeroo just as it is, 
but in some cases it is taken first to the refinery, whore it either is 
simply washed and then stove-dried before being sent out or is dis- 
solved in fresh W'nter and then boiled down and ciystullizod like 
white salt from rock-salt brine. The salt of the “ salines du midi 
of the south-east of France is far purer than the above, however, 
its composition being as follows : — 


Sodium chloride 95*11 per cent. 

Magnesium chloride 0*23 ,, 

Magnesium sulphate 1*30 ,, 

Calcium sulphate 0*91 

Insoluble ()*10 

Water, 2*36 

This is perhaps partly owing to tho fact that of late years, by way 
of obviating the above-mentioned cause of iinpuiity, a specitts of 
moss has been introduced there with some 8iicccs.s from Portugal 
and forms a bed on which the .salt is deposited. The mother- 
liquors from the crystallization of the common salt contain still a 
little sodium chloride and most of tho bromine and iodine of tho 
sea water, all tho potassium salts, much magnesium sulphate, and 
a largo quantity of magnesium cliloride. They are often thrown 
away as useless, hut lately, in the south of France, in the “ salines 
du midi,” they have been used for the production of certain chemi- 
cals by a system of ulterior treatment introduced by M. Merle and 
still continued by hi.s 8ncce.ssor M. Pechiuct. 

As soon as the water arrives at specific gravity 1 *2407 and has 
deposited mo.st of its .salt, it is drawn off and stored in large tanks 
of 60,000 or 60,000 cubic metres capacity. From these it is 
withdrawn in successive portions, and artificially cooled to 0*4* 
Fahr. Under these circumstances, indeed at any temperature 
below 26® Fnlir. , a double decomposition takes place between the 
sodium chloride and the magnesium sulphate — crystallized sodium 
sulphate being thus se)>arated. Afttu* being withdrawn and freed 
from the mother-li(iuor by a hydro -ex tractor, this sulphate, which 
contains two atoms of water, is* then rendered anhydrous by h<?ating 
in a reverberatory furnace. From the refrigerating vessel the water 
now passes to an ordinary evaporating pan, where the remaining 
salt is precipitated by boiling, collec.ted, and purified by the hydro- 
extractor. Here tho w*ater attains a specific gravity 1 *2680, and, 
being spread out in a thin layer on a smooth level bed of cement 
or concrete, deposits on cooling oil its potassium as tho double 
chloride of potassium ami magnesium, the same as tho cariiallito of 
Stassfurt. 

Fig. 1 repn^sents the u-siial form of an Austrian “Salzgarten” at 
Capo d’Istna. It is a parallelogram of 2 to 3 acres in extent 



surrounded by a dyke or sea-wall a. The sea water enters by the 
sluice b, and passes into the wide fosse c, where, clarifyiiijg by 
settlement, it passes by the o|)enings / into a sextuple senes of 
large basins divided by the separations d, first of all entering the 
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Urgett ones and then passing by the canals n into the other 
basins k, k, 1, 1. The flow of the water from one set of basins to the 
other is regulated by the sluices e, e, e. As it passes from one set 
of basins to another it becomes more and more concentrated, till at 
last in the basins m, m the salt deposits. The mother-liquor or 


^bittern** is then run off into p, and thence into the sea. In 
France it is often stored as already stated for future treatment. 
In case of heavy rain, the already concentrated water is run into 
the covered cisterns s, a, which serve to hold* it till the return of 
fine weather. 


Table I . — PereenJUxge Analyaea of Sea Salts from Well-known. Localities. 


lxH»lity 

St Ube«. 

St 

Martin. 

Maraie 
SAlantM de 

roue»t. 

V»land of 
Oidron. 

Salines 
du MIdL 

Cadiz. 

S. Felice Trapani 

Authoiity 

Hcniy. 

Berthfer. 

KArsten. 

Henry. 

EnquSte 
«ur le« Sets. 

Henry. 

Enqudte 
■ur lea Sela. 

Watts. 

SchrOtter and Pohl. 

Sodium clilorido .... 

96 00 

96*19 

89*19 

95*86 

92*46 

96*60 

95*95 

87*97 

96*40 

96*11 

92*11 

95*91 

96*06 

Magnesium chloride 

0-30 


« • • 

0*24 

0*65 

0-32 

0*36 

1*68 

0*20 

0*23 


0*46 

0*60 

M agiicsium sulphate 

0*46 

1*69 

6*20 

0*85 

0*66 

0*25 

0'60 

0*60 

0*46 

1*80 

0*99 

0*40 

0*61 

Sodium sulphate.... 










1 • • • 




Calcium sulphate . . . 

2-35 

0*66 

0*81 

1*80 

2*28 

0-88 

1*90 

vh 

i’*95 

0*91 

0*33 

0*49 

0*46 

Water 



0 20 

2*10 

3*10 

1*96 


7*50 

. . . 

2*36 

1 6*30 

2*68 

2*42 

Insoluble matters... 

0*90 

2*46 

8*60 

0 16 

0 95 

0*10 

1*20 

0*80 

1*00 

0*10 

1 0*27 

0*16 

0 07 

1^088 .... 


0*11 
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Hock-Salt . — This appears to occur in almost every 
formation, except in the Primary rocks, strictly so called. 
The oldest deposit of which the age may be considered to 
have been anything like precistdy determined may bo said 
to be the groat salt range of the Punjab, which is regarded 
os belonging to the Permian ; and that lately discovered 
at Middlesbrough in Yorkshire, immediately overlying the 
magnesian limestone, may be probably referred to the 
same period. In the northern counties of England there 
are frequent instances of brine springs rising from the 
Carboniferous and contiguous formations. The Cheshire 
and Worcestershire salt -beds are by some attributed to the 
Permian : more generally, however, they are referred to the 
Trias. Those of West New York and Gooderich (Canada) 
are said to l)elong to the Salina period of the Upper 
Silurian. The deposits of the Vosges, Salzburg, and 
others of central Germany and Austria are considered to 
l)elong to the Trias ; that of Box in Switzerland to the 
Lias. Those of Wieliczka in Poland, Cardona in Spain, 
and some Algerian formations are admitted to be Creta- 
ceous. Those of Bayonne, Dax, and Camarade, in the 
Pyrenees, are probably Tertiary, while the Dead Sea, Lake 
Elton in Astrakhan, the Bitter Lakes of the Isthmus of 
Suez, the Kara Boghaz on the shores of the Caspian, the 
Limans of Bessarabia south of Odessa, the llunn of Cutch, 
and certain formations of the Sea of Azoff, <kc., are instances 
of salt formations now in actual progress. The frequent 
association of bitumen and petroleum with rock-salt and 
brine is one of the moat noticeable features in the geology 
of those substances, and seems to point to some unknown 
condition of the formation of the two first named. The 
Dax salt is close to the bitumen deposits of Bastonfes and 
Oaujac. Borings made at Dax, as well as at Salies about 
20 miles distant (whore also salt exists), gave vent to an 
efflux of inflammable gas which continued for several 
weeks, and the water of several springs in that neighbour- 
hood is tainted with petroleum. Bitumen and petroleum 
occur near Voltcrra in Tuscany, where a largo deposit of 
salt is being worked. In Walachia the two occur in the 
same formation. In the United States of America and in 
the south of Russia petroleum and brine are found in many 
places either actually associated or in near proximity ; 
petroleum has recently been discovered not far from the 
salt deposits of Hanover, and one of the bods of rock-salt 
at Nancy is strongly coloured by bitumen, while almost 
all rock-salt has a more or less perceptible bituminous 
odour when struck or rubbed. Iii the province of Sze- 
chuen, ChinOi are some remarkable salt springs, where the 
brine is accompanied by such an efflux of inflammable gas 
that the ktter serves as fuel for its evaporation ; and 
other springs accompanied by the same phenomenon exist 


in the same region. In fact, instances without end might 
be cited of the two occurring together, and it would appear 
that petroleum for some mysterious reason can only be 
formed in presence of salt. 

The chief rock-salt districts of Europe may be classified 
as follows : — (1) the Carpathians ; (2) Austrian and Bava- 
rian Alps ; (3) West Germany ; (4) Vosges ; (5) Jura ; (6) 
Swiss Alps ; (7) Pyrenees and the Spanish or Celtiberian 
Mountains ; (8) the British salt deposits ; (9) isolated 
deposits and springs in Russia, Turkey, Italy, &c. 

The Carj)athian district may be subdivided into the Moldo- 
Walachiun, Transylvanian, Galician, and Hungarian sections. 
They form probably tlie richest and most extensive of the 
European salt fields and by them alone the entire continent might 
be 8Upf)lied for ages. The Traiisylviinian and Walachian mines 
are specially nuinorous and rich. 'J'housands of tons of salt, in 
the form of brine from the springs which are common throughout 
the country, are allowed to run to waste, no important factory 
existing in the countrjr for its evaporation. The rock is in fact 
in itself 80 pure that simply ground it meets all requirements of 
public consumption. In Galicia the principal mines and those 
of most historical interest are at Wieliczka and Bochnia. The 
former, which is justly the most celebrated in the world, is situated 
9 miles from Cracow and has been worked continuously for six 
hundred years. The mass of salt is calculated to be 600 miles 
long, 20 miles broad, and 1200 feet thi(!k. It is on the north-west 
side of a ridge of hills, an oft’set of the Carpathians. The salt is 
stoped out in longitudinal and transverse galleries, and large 
vaulted chambers, supported by massive pillars. Explosives are 
not used in this or any of the other mines of the district. The 
salt is sold just as it comes from the mine, or else finely ground 
and packed in casks or sacks. The mine is divided into four 
levels, and is 284 yards deei) and 1 mile 1279 yards long by 830 
yards wdde. All the griiniing and packing is done w’ithin it. 
It is stated that the collective length of the galleries and chambers 
is no less than 80 English miles and the total yield 65,067 tons 
per annum. These mines employ from eight hundred to one 
thousand persons, many of whom live permanently xxnder ground ; 
the lower levels contain streets and houses and constitute a 
complete village. Travellers have given glowing descriptions 
of the crystal vaults, sparkling aisles, and fairy palaces of this 
mine. 'J’ho salt is greyish, and soniexvhat resembles granite in 
appearance. 

In the woll-knowTi district of the Austrian and Bavarian Alps 
the mine of Salzburg (Salzkammergut) is perhaps the most 
familiar. The Austrian nortion of the district includes the 
towns of Aussee, Ischl, Hallstadt, and Hallein, and the Bavarian 
includes Berclitesgaden, Reichenhall, Traunstoin, and Rosenheim. 
In the last-named salt is made from brine conveyed in pipes from 
Berclitesgaden, passing by Reichenhall, 15 miles in all, with a total 
fall of 1662 foot. There are also largo salt works at Hall near 
Innsbruck. Here, as in the Carpathian region, most of tlie rock- 
salt is sold merely ground, or in lumps, and the trade is, as in 
other parts of Austria-Hungary, a strict Goveniment monopoly, 
producing an annual revenue of two and a quarter to two and a 
half millions sterling. 

The German mines are numerous ; they extend north and south 
trom Segeberg in Holstein to Sulz on the Neckar, and east and 
west from Kreuznach to Halle. Brine springs and small workings 
lie scattered all over the country. But two formations of special 
importance are Stassfurt in Saxony and the LUneburg Heath in 
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HuiOTer. Fig. 2 repreaeuts a sectioa of the Staasfart beds, end 
will give an idea of their formation. It appears less than most 
others to hare been subjected to denudation since being formed, 
and consequently better than many 
' oth®r* illustrates the formation of such 
deposits. Overlying the salt properly 
•( 80 called («) is a thin band of annyarite, 

and above this 
h , «, d, beds of 

three distinct 

h ^ Jayors. The 

C ‘'y /////. ^ lowest, (f, called 

d '//>////''///r///r'^' ' / y >^1 “ Hylmlite, ’* 

" ' ' /, ri~ ‘ ^ , contains soiiio 

Fio. 2. — Section of Stassfurt Salt-Beds. sodium chlo- 
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Fio. 2. — Section of Stassfurt Salt-Beds. 


ride and with it other deliquescent chlorides. ^ Next to this comes 
c, the “ kieserite ” region, about 80 J yards thick — here are chiefly 
potassium and magnesium sulphates; and lastly we have ft, the 
upper layer or “carnallite” region, 23 yards thick, containing 
almost exedusively the double potassium and magnesiuni chlorides, 
together with other deliquescent salts, nodules of boracite, &c. ^ It 
has been computed that a sea depth of 12 J miles would bo required 
for the production of such a series as this. 

The Vosges, which is a very important district, supplied a largo 
part of the oast of Franco with salt, till lost by the war of 1870- 
1871, since which time Nancy has gained considerably in import- 
ance. Geologically speaking, Nancy is included in this basin. 

In Switzerland the chief salt district lies on the right bank of 
the Rhone, near the Lake of Geneva. The principal centres are 
Aigle, Roche, and Bex, the last being the most important. 

The Pyrenees are rich on both sides in brine s])rings and rock- 
salt formations. In the south-west of Franco we liave the rock- 
salt of Dax and Villefrancho, and the brine firings of Salies and 
Briscous, as well as that of Camarade. In Spain both rock-salt 
and brine are plentiful, ns is indicated by the fro(iueiit recurrence of 
the syllable “ Sal ” in the names of towns (Salinas, Snlinillas, Poza 
de la Sal, Ac.). 

The Celtiberian or exclusively Spanish district includes various 
towns scattered over Spain— Salinas de Saeliccs (Guadalajara), 
Villafdfila (Zamora), Torroximeno, Cazorla, and Hinojures (Jaen), 
&c. ; but perhaps the most remarkable deposit of salt in Spain is 
that of Cardona in the proviiure of Barcelona, 45 miles north-west 
of that city. Hero is a veritable mountain composed of a bed of 
remarkably pure salt 142 to 164 yards thick, and forming two 
masses, each about a mile in circumference. The salt is us usual 
stratified, and boars very strong evidence of denudation. It is 
chiefly pure white, but in parts varies from light-blue to brick -red. 
It is extracted by an open-air working like stone from a quarry. 

There are some brine and rock-salt d<qio.sits which can nardly be 
classified as belonging to any ])articular district. Such arc — in 
Franco, at the foot of the Alps, the brine sjuings of Moutiors and 
Castollaiie ; in Italy, Voltorra; in Sicily, Nicosia and Miissomeli ; 
in Croatia, Szambor ; in Bosnia, Tusia ; in Russia, Bachmutz on 
the Donetz, Balachna on the Volga, Sturaya-Russa near Lake Ilmen, 
Eupatoria and other places in the Crimea ; in Prussia, Walters- 
dorff, Sperenberg, &c. 

The cliiof centres of manufacture in England are at North wich, 
Middlcwich, Winsford, and Sandbach in C^lioshire, Weston -on -Trent 
in Staflbrdshire, Stoke Prior and Droitwich in Worcestershire, and 
Middlesbrough in Yorkshire.^ Duncnie near Carriekfergus in 
Ireland also possesses a largo deposit of salt. The Cheshire and 
Worcestershire salt deposits are up to the present time by far the 
most important, the Duncrue deposit being only jDartially worked. 
Although brine springs have been known to exist in both these 
counties ever since the Roman occupation, and salt had been made 
there from time immemorial, it was not till 1670 that rock-salt 
about 30 yards thick was discovered at Marbury near North wich 
by some men exploring for coal, at a depth of 34 yards. In 1779 
three beds of rock-salt were discovered at Lawtpn, separated from 
one another by layers of indurated clay. The Marston mine, the 
property of Messrs Rigby and Fletcher of Northwich, is tlio largest 
and perhaps the oldest (there are twenty-five in England altogetlier 
where rock-salt is raised). It was worked for about a hundred years 
in only its upper bed, but in 1781 its owners decided on sinking 
farther^ and, after traversing a layer of indurated clay intersected 
with small veins of salt 10 J yards thick, they (»ime on another of 


» The tei'mination “Vich" In English place-names often points to ancient salt 
manufaeiare, — ^the word “wich” (creek, bay; Icel. vik} having acquired a 
special sense in English usage. In Germany the various forms of tiie non- 
Teutonic words Halt, Malle €»ccurring In place-names point in the same way to 
•m'lent salt-worka 


rock-salt. This— -the bed which has continued to he worked ever 
since— is 88 to 87 yards thick. Beneath it are others, but they are 
thin and impure. The total depth of the miiio to the bottom of the 
lower level is 120 yards. At Winsford, where the same formation 
seems to recur, it is 169 yards from the surface. The Marston 
mine covers an area of about 40 acres. The salt is first reached 
at 86-40 yards in the Northwich district, and the upper layer 
is 25-50 yards in thickness (Marston 23-26 yards) ; it has above 
it, api>arently lying in the recesses of its surface, a layer of 
saturated brine. This is the brine which is raised at the various 
pumping stations in Northwich and elsewhere around, and which 
serves when eyaiwrated to pro<luce white salt. The beds are 
reached by sinking througli the clays and variegated marls typical 
of this formation. The salt is blasted out with gunpowder. The 
Middlesbrough deposit bids fair soon to bticomc of very great 
imj^rtance. It was discovered by Messrs Bolckow and Vaughan in 
boring for water in 1862 at a deptli of 400 yards, but was not utilized, 
and was again found by Messrs Bell Bros, at Port (Marcnco at a 
depth of 876 yards, and is being now worked by them, the heat 
used for evaporation being the waste gases of their blast furnaces. 
Encouraged by their success the Newcastle Chemical Company have 
also bored on the opposite side of the river. They failed at first 
to find the salt, hut ultimately succeeded by a fresh boring. The 
extent of the bed is not yet ascertained, but evidcmtly by tlie 
failure of the Newcastle Chemical Company at first it cannot extend 
far to the north. Its thickness has been proved in so far as the 
spot where Messrs Bell Bros, made their boring is concerned, 'fhese 
gentlemen have introduced the method enijdoyed at Nancy 
of raising the salt in the form of brine without the trouble or 
expense of sinking a shaft. In Cheshire tlie surface-water Iric'kling 
through the overlying strata dissolves the salt, which is subse- 
quently pumped as brine, but here the great depth and imper- 
meability of the strata precludes this, so another method has been 
resorted to. A boro is made into the salt, and lined with tubing 
in the usual manner, and this tube wbero it traverses the salt is 
pierced with holes. Within this is hung loosely a second tube of 
much smaller dimensions so as to leave an annular spac^e between 
the two. Through this space tlio frosli suriaco water tinds its way, 
and dissolving the salt below rises in the inner tube as brine, but 
only to such a level that the two columns bear to one another the 
relation of ton to twelve, this being the inverse ratio of the respec- 
tive weights of saturated brine and fresh water. For the remaining 
distance the brine is raised by a pump. At first, while the cavity 
remains small, there is some difliculty in getting a continuous 
supply of brine of full strength, but this censes to bo the case as 
the solution chamber (as it is called) becomes enlarged. The fresh 
water, however, as it descend.^ rises to the surface of the salt, 
tending rather to dissolve its upper layers and extend superficially, 
so that after a time the suiiorincumbent soil, being without support, 
falls in. These interior landslips, besides choking the pipes and 
breaking tlio communication, often protiuce sinkings at the surface, 
such as occurred some time ago at Dieiize (Lori'aiue). The same 
inconvenience is beginning to make itself iedt in the environs of 
Nancy, and a similar one produces on a larger sealcj tbc sinking 
and subsidciices at Winsford and Nortliwiidi so much complaiiicrd 
of. The deposits of salt in the United vStates are nninqiortunt. 
The country possesses no really considerable salt industry, but is 
supplied so far as interior consunijdion is concerned to a small 
extent by brine sin’ings. The principal supplies, however, are 
derived from England and tlie shores of Spain and I’ortugal. The 
same remark aiiplios to Canada. South America jiosscsses several 
suit deposits and brine springs, but also takes all its sujiplies from 
Europe. Asiatic Russia is very abundantly siqiplicd with salt, as 
likewise is China ; and Persia is perhaps one of the countries 
most abundantly endowed wdth this natural and useful product. 
British India cannot bo said to bo similarly favoured. In tlio 
north, it is true, is the great salt range of the J’uujab, as well as 
the Sambhur Luke, ana salt is obtained from sea- water at many 
places along its extensive seaboard ; but India is not well supplied 
in many parts, and is dependent largely for this article on the 
Cheshire salt works. In fact this export is one of the most im- 
portant branches of their trade. 

Table II. (see next Jfiage) is from Sixurs Encyclopmdm of ths In- 
dustrial ArtSy &c. The clay and insoluble mutters given for tlie 
Stassfurt salt seem to be somewhat abnormally large. 

Rock-salt is probably the origin of more than lialf the salt manu- 
factured in the world. It occurs in all degrees of purity, from that 
of mere salty clay to that of the most transparent crystals. In the 
former case it is often diflicult to obtain the hriiie at a deiKsity even 
a]>proaching saturation, and, as at Moutiers in Savoy and in several 
of the Gorman salt w’orks, chambers and galleries are excavated 
within the saliferous bcil to increase the o^’ssolving surface, and 
water let down fresh is pumped up as brine. Many brine springs 
also occur in a more or leas saturated condition. In such cases 
the water is sometimes caused to trickle over faggots arranged 
under large ojien sheds called “graduation housea ** (Orculirhdussr), 
whereby a more extensive surface of evaporation is obtained) and 
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Table IL — PereerUage OompoHticm qf Boek-SaU from WelUhn^own Localities, 


Cnmitry 

Oermany. 

France. 

Austria. England. 

LocidUy 

Scljwtlblftch-naU, 
WU Item berg. 

BerehtM- Staaifurt, 
goden, 

Havarla. Magde- 
burg. 

Chateau 

Satina, 

Lorraine. 

Vic 

Lorralae. 

Dax. 

Hall. 

WIc 

iSi Salt from 
r niit Rock Salt, 
Cheshire. 

Marston 

Mine, 

North- 

wich. 

Auilioiity 

Fehllng. 

, Rammcla. 
Wschof. ij^rg. 

Mathicu 
de Dom- 
baale. 

Berihler. Cordier. 

Maxwell- 

l.yte. 

Blschof. 

Rlchanl- 
Blschof. son and 
Watts. 

Croce 

Calvert 

Sodium chloride 

99-07 08'81 

98*85 94-67 

97-05 

99-30 


97-80 97-46 

90-97 

99-43 

100-00 98-30 

96-70 

Calcium chlorhie 

0-02 

truce 






0*25 


0*68 

MagneHiiim clilorido. . . 

trace 

0*16 0*97 

6*45 




6*51 

0*12 

0-06 

trace 

PotosHiurn chloride 







trace 


... ... 

trace 

Calcium sulphate 

0 02 b-ii 

0*89 

1*50 

0-60 


0*30 0*25 

0*23 

0*20 

1*65 

0*25 

Magnesium Hulpbate.. 



1 trace 



2*30 





Magnesium carbonate 

!!! 0-16 










Calcium carbonate .... 

016 










Feme chloride 

... 






0*01 




Clay or insoluble 











matters 

0 01 0*80 

8*36 

i 

0*20 


1*90 

2*28 



1*74 

Water or loss 


0*22 

1*00 







0*68 


the brine boconum rajnilly concentrated. Fig. 8 sbowa one of these 
‘*GradirbiiiiHor.** It consists of a long shed, the floor of which is a 
shallow cistern kej»t filled with the brine to bo concentrated, the 
body of the house being occupied by a single or double row of 



Fio. 3. — Gradirlmus. 


faggots of blackthorn f, and above these a trough or troughs 2>,into 
wniidl the brine is miinped ; escaping from these into the channel 
c, it 18 allowed to flow or drip slowly over the faggots, and finds 
its way back to the basin beneath. The shed has its sides onen 
and exposed to the prevailing winds, and, the brine being tniis 
spread over a large surface, there is much scope for evaporation, 
and it becomes rapidly concentrated. Several such sheds are often 
built in series, and the brine, being conveyed from one to the other 
as it becomes denser, attains at last u snecilic gravity of about J T8, 
when it ia stored in largo cisterns till renuirod for evaporation, 
'fbis is done in largo iron pans by the inotliod to be hereafter de- 
scribed when sjioaking of rock-salt brine. The use, however, of the 
graduation houses ” is dying out, except in jiarticular localities 
wliero c<)mi>ctition fioin sea salt or jmrer rock-salt is difficult, as 
botli their construction and their mauitcnauce are expensive. The 
purer roek-sult is often simply ground for use, as we have seen 
to bo the case at Wieliczka and elsewhere, but it is more frequently 
uumned as brine, nroduecd either by artifieial solution as at 
Midulosborougli ami other places, or by natural moans as in 
Cheshire and Worcestershire. One great drawback to the use of 
even the piire.st rock-salt simply ground is its tendency to revert 
to a hard unwieldy mass, whon kept any length of time in sacks. 
This is jmrtly but liot wholly obviated by packing in casks, whieb, 
however, are dear and not always obtainable. As usually made, 
white salt from rock-salt may bo classified into two groups: — (1) 
boiled : known as fine, talile, "hmi|>, stoved lump, suporflue, basket, 
butter, and cheese salt (Fr. scl scl A la minute^ &c.); (2) 

unboiled : common, choniicAl, lisVicry, Scotch fisliery, extra fisliery, 
double (?xtra fishery, and bay salt *^Fr. sel de 12^ 24 , 4% ^0, and 
72 heures) All these names are derived from the size and ap^iear- 
aiice of the crystals, their uses, and the mode.s of their nroduction. 
The boiled salts, the crystals of which are small, are formed in a 
medium constantly agitated by boiling. The fine or stoved table 
•alts are those white masses with which we are all familiar. Basket 


salt takes its name from the conical baskets from which it is 
allowed to drain when first it is “ drawn ” from the pan. Butter 
and cheese salts are not stove-dried, but left in their more or loss 
moist condition, as being thus more easily applied to their respec- 
tive uses. Of the unboiled salts the first two, corresponding to the 
Fr. scl dc 12 hcurcs and scl de 24 heures, show by their English 
names the uses to which tliey are applied, and the others, the 
apjdications of which are equally shown by their names, merely 
depend for their quality on the longtli of time which elapses 
between auncc.ssivc “drawings,” and the temperature of the evapora- 
tion. The time varies for the unboiled salts from twelve hours to 
three or four weeks, the larg(‘r crystals being allowed a longer time 
to form, and the smaller ones being formed more quickly. The 
temperature varies from 55“ to 180® Fahr. 

One striking dilTenmco between the manufacture of salt from 
rock-salt lirine as carried on iu Britain and on the Continent lies 
in the nlmest exclusive use in the latter case of closed or covered 
pans, except in the making of fine salt, whereas in Britain ^>en 
ones ari3 omnloyed. Witli open pans the vapour is free to diffuse 
it.stdf into iiie surrounding atmosnliore, and the evaporation is 
Perhaps more rapid. When covered pans are used, the loss of heat 
)y raaiation is less, and the salt made is also cleaner. In works 
published iu Franco and Germany the statement is frequently 
made that it would bo impossible to sell tliere a grain of salt 
iminnfactured by English methods, but one is fairly justified in 
doubting this assertion, seeing the ease with which the public ar© 
induced to purchase the sel gris of tlie inarais salants. In fact, it 
is customary in some places to make a s])e(!ial article, which is sold 
in competition with sea salt, by mixing with the purer one 10 or 
12 per cent, of mud or eartii. The most advantageous mode of 
evaporation would evidently be to cause the heated gases from the 
funiiice to pa.ss over the surface of the liquid itself. No wearing- 
out of the pans need thus be feared, no lowering of the conductive 
j>ower by incrustation, but tlie vapour as fast a.s formed would 
diffuse itself into lieatcd air in rapid motion, this air being far 
from its jmint of saturation and greedy of moisture. The plan, 
however, wdiieh was tried in Britain by Otto Pobl and in Germany 
by Born has hitherto been a failure, the salt being for one thing 
very much soiled with the soot and other products of combustion. 
Again, this mode of cvajioration hardly consorts with the slow 
progress and perfect stillness required for the production of the 
larger-grained salts, and gives only fine salt. 

Figs. 4 and 5 represent a French pan, while fig. 6 is a British 
pan, only differing from the Continontal ones in not being covered 
m, and in usually having throe or four fires in place of two or 
three, and a sojiarate chamber beyond the pan in which the salt 
is stoved, boated by the flues conveying the funiace gases to 
the chimney after leaving the pan. The first two represent a pan 
of 64 feet long by 21 J feet wide filled with brine, &c., and with 
circulating flue.s beneath for economy of heat. Tliis pan, a, is sup- 
ported all round its lower edges on a wall and on tne pillars h, o, 
and heated by two fires c, c. The flame and the heated gases of 
each fire circulate in the flues p, p, p, in which arc holes at various 
convenient points for cleaning ; thus then these gases are made to 
traverse the length of the {>an three times before arriving at the 
chimneys n, n or the drying floors o, o. The channels e, e 
beneath the flues (fig. 6) servo to warm the air which feeds the fires, 
and, entering at the further end of the pan, traverses them ana 
issues warm into the ash pit g, which is of course otherwise closed 
by the door h. The steam, collecting beneath the cover m, of 
wnich the upper portion i is attached to the timbers of the roof, 
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laiiMi by the ohimney while below a eeriee of ehutteTs allow 
aooeis for the Tarious manipulations. 

The two drying floors o, a are each heated by three flues 9, g, q, 



Fro. 4. — Drawing in transverse section of a Fishery Salt Pan, with all 
the latest improvements, as used in Franco. 


continuations of those below the pan, within which circulate the 
heated gases on their way to the main chimney, and on this floor 
is spread the salt to be dried. The floor of a pan is generally at 
first slightly arched towards the centre, so that when new' a pan 



Fiq. 5. — ^The same in longitudinal section. 


is rather deeper at the sides than in the middle, but they soon 
flatten out and warp in all directions on boiu|;^ fired. This warp- 
ing is a great inconvenience, opening communications between^he 
flues and in- 
terfering sadly 
with the ar- 
rangements of 
these latter 
just described, 
so much so that 
some makers 
prefer simple 
iron or brick 
supports placed 
here and there, 
without any de- 
finite arrange- 
ment. On the 
Continent the 
pan is often 
suspended by 

iron rods from Pio. 6.- British Salt Pan. H, H, hurdles into 
the beams of which the salt is drawn, 

the roof. The 

warping or buckling, the scaling, and the formation of ** cats,” as 
the workmen call the sort of stalactites of salt which form in 
the flues, arising from leaks in the pan, are perhaps among the 
worst annoyances of the saltmakers. The pans are of ordinary 



boiler plates riveted togetber. The plates vary in size, but usually 
are 2 feet bv 4 feet, and rather smaller over the fire. The grate, 
which should be such as to produce a moderate and diffused heat, 
is of the ordinary kind, and the firing is usually done from a pit 
below the end of the pan. In England they use “ slack” sometimes 
called ** burgey” ; abroad they use all kinds of fuel — wmod, coal, 
lignite, and turf ; and they also in many places are in the habit of 
protecting the pan from the more intense heat immediately over 
the fire c by a guard t at that particular part. As a means of pro- 
ducing a diifused and gentle neat without smoke, w'ater gas will 
probably come to be used by ami by. On the Continent tlie flues 
are often 2 or 2^ feet high, and in Britain they are usually half 
that height. As, liow'cver, a slow and regular draught is to br 3 
aimed at, on the principle enunciated by Mr Frt*d||^. Siemens, the 
Continental plan seems the more rational. Space does not hero 
admit of a description of the so-called machine nans — the clay pans 
of the Cheshire Amalgamated Salt Company or Otto Pohl's system,^ 

In Britain the hrino is so pure that, keeping a small stream of 
it running into the pan to replace the losses oy evaporation and 
the removal of the salt, it is only necessary occ 4 isionally (not often) 
to reject the mother- liquor when at last it becomes too impure 
with magnesium chloride ; but in some of the works on the Con- 
tinent, especially those of North Germany, the mother-liquor not 
only contains more of this impurity but becomes quite brown from 
organic matter on concentration, and totally unfit for further 
service after yielding but two or three crops of salt crystals. Some- 
times, to get rid of these impurities, the brine is treated in a large 
tub (bessoir) with lime ; on settling it becomes clear and colourless, 
but the dissolved lime forms a skin on its surface in the pan, 
retards the eva])oration, and impedes the crystallization. At 
times sodium sulphate is added to the brine, producing sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate by double decomposition with 
the magnesium chloride. A slight aegree of acidity seems more 
favourable to the crystallization of salt than alkalinity ; thus it 
is a practice to add a certain amount of alum, 2 to 12 lb. per pan 
of brine, especially when, as in fishery salt, fine crystals are required. 
The salt is “drawn” from the pan and placed (in the case of 
boiled salts) in small conical baskets Imng round the pan to drain, 
and thence moulded in square boxes, and afterwards stove-dried, 
or (in case of unboiled salts) “drawn” in a lieap on to the 
“hurdles,” on which it drains, and thence is carried to the store. 

In most ('ontinontal countries a heavy tax is laid on salt ; and 
the coarser as well as the finer crystals are therefore often dried so 
as not to pay duty on more water than can bo helped. 

Tlie brine used in the salt manufacture in England is very nearly 
saturated, containing 25 or 26 per cent, of sodium chloride, the 
utmost water can take up being 27 per cent. ; and it ranges from 
38 to 42 ounces of salt per gallon. In some other countries, as has 
been explained, the brine has to bo concentrated before use, and 
every ounce per gallon by wliich the brine is below saturation 
indicates a dilTcTonco of cost in the production from it of salt of 
about 4Jd. to 4Jd, per ton. Subjoined ore four analyses of brine 
taken from Messrs Richardson and Watts's Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and Mamifacturea ; — 


Constituents In 100 Parts 
Brine. 

Cheshire. 

Worcestershire. 

Marston. 

Whevloek. 

Droltwirh. 

Stoke. 

Chloride of sodium 

26*322 

26-333 

22-452 

26-492 

Chloride of potassium 





Bromide of sodium 

•bn 

'020 

trace 

trace 

Iodide of sodium 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Chloride of magnesium ... 


•171 


<• 

Sulphate of potash 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Sulphate of soda 

T46 


•390 

*694 

Sulphate of magnesia 





Sulphate of lime 

•891 

•418 

•387 

•261 

Carbonate of soda 

•086 


•115 

•016 

Carbonate of magnesia,... 

•107 

•107 

•034 

•084 

Carbonate of manganese.. 

trace 

trace 



Carbonate of lime 

trace 

trace 

, trace 

trace 

Phosphate of lime 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Phosphate of ferric oxide. 

trace 1 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Alumina 

trace 

trace 



Silica 


^ i 

trace 

trace 


26 013 

26 049 

23-378 

26-397 


The price of salt at the works may be said to range from 4 h. fid. 
to fis. per ton, the former being less than the cost price as given 
before the British parliamentary commission in 1881. It is there 
stated to be — brine, fid. ; labour, lOd. ; fuel 3b. ; rent, interest, &c., 
Is, ; total, 6s. 4d. Thus the margin for profit is but small, almost the 
only gain being said to accrue from the lightering, most of the salt 

manufacturers doing the carriage in their own ” fl ats. ” 

I Spon*B Eneydopmdia ofikt Industrial Arts, Ac. 

XXL — 30 
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Saltmaking ia by no means an unhealthy trade, some alight sore- 
iieea of the eyea being the only atioction aometimes complained of ; 
indeed, the atmosphere of steam saturated with salt In which 
the workmen live seems s^iecually preservative against colds, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. It is said that wages are rather 
hotter and employment more regular in Worcestershire than in 
Cheshire. 

The parliamentary commission above referred to was ap|iointod 
with a view to the investigation of the causes of the disastrous 
subsidences whu;h are constantly taking place in all the salt 
districts, and the provision of a remedy. It led to no legislative 
action ; but the evil is recognized as a grave one. At North wich 
and Winsford scarcely a house or a chimney stack remains straight, 
f louses are keyed up with “shaps,” “ face plates,” and “bolts,” 
and only ke|n from falling by leaning on one another. The doors 
and windows have become lozenge-shaped, the wails bulged, and 
the floors crooked. Buildings have sunk, — some of them dis- 
appearing altogether. Lakes have been formed whore there was 
solid ground before, and incalculable damage done to property in 
all quartors. At the same time it is difflcult to see how this 
griovanco can be reniodlod without inflicting serious injury, almost 
ruin, upon the salt trade. The workings in Great Britain represent 
the abstraction of rather more than a culnc mile of rock every live 
years, and of this by far the larger part is in Cheshire. 

Manley gives the following statistics of tho production of salt in 
England for 1881 


Cheshire 

Staftbrdshirc... 

Worcestershire 


I North wich 

Winsford 

Middlcwicli 

Whfclock and liawtou..... 

Sliirleywick and Weston -oii-Trent 

J Droitwich 

\ Stoke Prior 


600.000 tons. 
1,000.000 „ 

30,000 „ 

100.000 „ 
4,000 „ 

116.000 „ 
105,000 „ 


Total 1,864,000 „ 

lie also gives tho following details of the salt exported for years 
ending Deo. 31, 1881 to 1883 inclusive, quoted from the arcliives 
of the Salt Chamber of Commerce, whence tho importance of the 
salt trade in England may be judged 



1881. 

1882. 

1888 

From l/lviTjiool 

To UiiUioU .StaUtii 

,, Noith America 

,, Wenfi tndloa und S<iutli Amcsiica 

„ Africa 

,, Kasi liidloii 

,, AiiKtruUa 

„ llttlilc and North Europe 

,, France and MiMliierraiiean 

,, IloUund and Hulglum...., 

CoaMtwiao 

Tona. 

228,801 

80.784 

26,181 

824,100 

28,872 

100,067 

1,187 

67,780 

41,663 

Ton«. 

223,602 

81,716 

23.068 

84,287 

274,866 

17,282 

116,600 

6,001 

67,834 

82,462 

Tona. 

280,460 

00,362 

26,418 

86,806 

316,327 

10,860 

107,078 

2,808 

72,353 

46,763 

Total from Liverpool 

From lluncurn 

,, Womorii Oock 

000,070 

148,122 

86,646 

1 876,062 

1 146,7 IfS 

1 68,147 

068,104 

141,021 

87,064 

Grand total 

1,143,637 

1 1,001,826 

1 1,187,160 


(F. M. L.) 

Ancient History and lieUyions Symbolism . — Indispensable as the 
use of salt appears to us, it must have been quite unattainable to 
primitive man in many parts of tho world. Thus the Odyssey 
(xi. 122 sq.) Rj>oak8 of inlandei’S (in Epirus?) who do not know the 
sen and use no salt with their food. In some parts of America, 
and even of India (among tho Todas), salt was first introduced by 
Euroneans ; and there are still pails of central Africa where tlie 
use or it is a luxury coiifitied to the rich. Indeed, where men live 
mainly on milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, so 
that its salts ore not lost, it is not iieccasary to add sodium chloride, 
and thus we understand how the Numidiaii nomads in tho time of 
Sallust and tho liedoiiins of Hadramaut at the present day never 
eat salt with their food. On tho other hand, cereal or vegetable 
diet calls for a sunploment of salt, and so does boiled meat. Tho 
important juirt jnayod by the mineral in the history of commerce 
ana religion de])ends on this fact ; at a vorv early stage of progress 
■alt became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many cases 
they could procure it only from abroad, from the sea-coast, or from 
districts like that of Palmyra where salty incrustations are found 
on tho surface of the soil. Sometimes indeed a kind of salt was 

5 ot from the ashes of saline plants by the Umbrians, 

iristotlo, Met.t ii. p. 469), or by pouring the water of a brackish 
stream over a Are of (saline) wood and collecting the ashes, as was 
done in anoiont Gormuiiy (Tac., Ann.y xiii. 57), in Gaul, and in 
Spain (Pliii., H. xxxi. 7, 82 sq.)\ but those were imperfect 
surrogates. Among inland peofiles a salt spring was regarded as a 
special gift of the gods. The Chaonians in Epirus had one which 
floived into a stream where there were no fish ; and the legend was 
that Heracles had allowed their forefathers to have salt instead of 
iish (Arist., ut supra). The Germans w'aged war for saline streams, 


and believed that the presence of salt in the soil invested a distiiet 
with peculiar sanctity and made it a plaoe where prayers were most 
readily heard (Tac., tU sup,). That a religious si^ificauce was 
attached to a substance so highly prized and which was often 
obtained with dilliculty is no more than natural. And it must 
also be remembered that the habitual use of salt is intimately con- 
nected with the advance from nomadic to agriculfural life, t.s., 
with precisely that step in civilization which had most influence on 
the cults of almost all ancient nations. The gods were wui*sliipi)ed 
as the givers of the kindly fruits of tho earth, and, as all over the 
world “ bread and salt ” go together in common use and ecmmoti 
phrase, salt was habitually associated with ofleriugs, at least with 
all offerings which consisted in whole or in i>art of cereal elements. 
This practice is found alike among the Greeks and Kornans and 
among the Semitic ijeoples ( Lev. ii. 1 3) ; Homer calls salt * ‘ divine, ” 
and Plato names it “a substance dear to the gods” {Tiinmus, vi. 
60 ; comp. Plutarch, Sympos., v. 10). As covenants were orilinarily 
made over a sacriflcial meal, in which salt was a necessary element, 
the expression “a covenant of salt” (Numb, xviii. 19) is easily 
understood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative aualities 
of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting symbol of an 
enduring compact, and influenced the cnoice of this particular 
element of the covenant meal as that which was I'egarded as sealing 
an obligation to fidelity. Among the ancients, as among Orientals 
down to tho present day, every meal that included salt had a certain 
sacred character and created a bond of piety and guest friendship 
between tho participants. Hence tho Greek )>hraso &\as leol 
TodwsCay itapakafp^iv, the Arab phrase “ there is salt between us,” 
the expression “to eat the salt of themlaee” (Ezra iv. 14, Hev. 
Ver.), the modern Persian phrase luiniak hardm, “untrue to salt,” 
i.s., disloyal or ungrateful, and many others. 

It has been plausibly conjectured that the oldest trade routes 
were created for traffic in salt ; at any rate salt and incense, tho 
chief economic and religious necessaries of the ancient world, play 
a groat part in all that we know of tho ancient highways of 
commerce. Thus one of the oldest roads in Italy is the Via Salaritt , 
by which tho produce of the salt pans of Ostia was carried up into 
the Sabine country. Herodotus^ account of the caravan route 
uniting tho salt-oases of tho Libyan desert (iv. 181 sq.) makers it 
plain %at this was mainly a salt^road, and to the present day the 
caravan trade of the Sahara is largely a trade in suit. The salt of 
Palmyra was an important element in tho vast trade between the 
Syrian ports and the Persian Gulf (see Pai.myua, vol. xviii. p. 200), 
and long after tho glory of the great merchant city w^ns ptt.st “ tlie 
salt of Tadnior” retained its reputation (Mas Odi, viii. 398), In 
like manner tho ancient trade between the ASgtjan and the coasts 
of southern Russia was largely dependent on tlie salt puns at tho 
mouth of the Dnieper and on the salt fish brought from this 
distidct (Herod., iv. 68; Dio Chrys., p. 437). In Phcenician 
commerce salt and salt fish — tho latter a valued delicacy in tho 
ancient world — always formed an important item. The vast salt 
mines of northern India were worked before tho time of Alexander 
(Strabo, v. 2, 6, xv. 1, 80) and must have been the centre of a wide- 
spread trade. The economic im|)ortance of salt is further indi- 
cated by the almost universal prevalence in ancient and inediffivul 
times, and indeed in most countries down to the present day, of 
. salt taxes or of Government monopolies, which have not often been 
directed, us they w'ero in ancient Itoine, to enable every one to ]u*o- 
cure so necessary a condiment at a moderate price. In Oriental 
systems of taxation high imposts on salt are never lacking and are 
often carried out in a very oppressive way, one result of this being 
' that the article is apt to reach tlio consumer in a very impure state 
largely mixed with earth. “ Tho salt w hich has lost its savour ” 
(Mat. V, 13) is simnly the earthy residuum of such an impure salt 
after tho sodium chloride has been washed out. 

Cakes of salt have lojen used as money in more than one part of 
tlie world, — for example, in Abyssinia and elsewhere in Africa, and 
in Tibet and adjoining iiarts. See tho testimony of Marco Polo 
(bk. ii. ch. 48) and Col. Yule’s note upon analogous customs 
elsewhere and on tho use of salt as a medium of exchange in tho Shan 
markets down to our own time, in his translation of Polo, ii. 48 sq. 
In tho same work interesting details are given os to the importance 
of salt in the financial system of tho Mongol empei*ors (ii. 200 
sq.). (W. R. S.) 

SALTA, capital of a province of the same name in the 
Argentine Republic, with a population of about 20,000 
(1881), is a well-built town occupying a somewhat iii- 
salubrioua situation, 3780 feet above the sea, at the con- 
fluence of the Rio de la Sillata and Rio de Arias, head 
streams of the Rio Salado (there called Rio Pasaje or 
Juramanto), about 820 miles north-west of Buenos Ayres. 
The town, founded by Abreu in 1 582, was originally known 
as San Clemente de Nueva Castilla, took the name of San 
Felipe de Lerma when Hernando de Lerma i*emoved it to 
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its present site, and began to be called Salta in the 17th 
oentury. A large trade is carried on with Bolivia. 

SALTCOATS, a seaport and watering-place of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, contiguous to Ardrossan, and 19 miles 
north of Ayr. It possesses a good sea-beach, and of late 
years has become a favourite watering-place. The town 
received a charter as a burgh of barony in 11)28, but 
afterwards lost its privileges and fell into decay. At a 
very early period marine salt was manufactured, and salt- 
pans were erected by Sir Hobert Cunningham in 1656, 
but that industry has now ceased. A harbour was also 
constructed and for a considerable time there was a 
large shipment of coal, but the trade has now passed to 
Ardrossan. The population, 4624 in 1871, in 1881 was 
.5096. 

SALTILLO, the capital of the state of Coahuila in 
'Mexico, 65 miles south-west of Monterey by the Mexican 
National Railway, on the slope of a hill overlooking a 
fertile valley. It has well-paved streets, several good 
public buildings, and cotton factories and other industrial 
•establishments. The population is about 17,000. 

SALT LAKE CITY (originally Great Salt Lake City), 
a city of the United States, the capital of Utah Territory 
4 ind the metropolis of Mormonism, stands nearly in 41* N. 
lat. and 112* W. long., at a height of 4260 feet above the 
sea, on the brow of a slight decline at the western base of 
the Wahsatch range, and on the right bank of the Jordan, 
a stream which flows from Utah Lake into Great Salt 
Lake.' By the Utah Central Railroad the city is 36 
miles south of Ogden 
Junction on the 
Union and Central 
Pacific Railroad, and 
lit is the terminus of 
the ' Southern and 
Western Utah Rail- 
roads. The city is 
laid out chessboard 
fashion, with all the 
streets 137 feet wide 
and all the blocks 40 
rods square. Shade 
and fruit trees have 
been freely planted, and on each side of every north and 
south street flows a stream of pure water in an open channel. 
With the exception of some modern erections, the houses 
are nearly all of sun-dried bricks. The largest and ugliest 
public building is the tabernacle, with its huge oval wooden 
dome. It is said to accommodate 8000 to 10,000 persons, 
and has the second largest organ in America. Within 
the same enclosure as the tabernacle are the endowment 
house, where the initiation ceremonies of Mormonism 
are performed, and the new Mormon temple (1874-5) 
erected at a cost of $10,000,000. Other conspicuous 
buildings are the city-hall, used as the Territorial capitol, 
the theatre, Walker's opera house, the Salt Lake pavilion, 
the museum, the Deseret university, several hospitals, 
and the city prison. The population was 5000 in 1850, 
8230 in 1860, 12,813 in 1870, and 20,768 in 1880 (86 
•coloured). 

When Great Salt Lake Oity was founded in July 1847 {cf, 
Mokmonism, vol. xvi. p. 827) the whole region lay far beyond the 
^advancing wave of western civilization. Hut the city did not long 
remain the isolated oasis in the desert which its first settlers made 


' This lake, about 10 miles from the city, the principal hotly of 
water in the Great Fremont basin, is 70 miles lung by 45 miles broad, 
has an area of 1900 square miles, and lies 4200 feet above the sea. 
The water of the lake contains about 6J times more than the average 
solid constituents of sea water, being almost as heavily impregnated 
,f22'4 per cent.) as that of the Dead Sea (24*5 per cent.). The salt 
•is used in the city without artificial refining. 
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It; and it now has a considerable non-Mormon population, a 
United States ^rriaon at Camp Douglas (between 2 and 8 miles 
distant), and United States judges. 

SALTPETRE, or Nitkate of Potash (KNO,,), is a 
salt obtained as a commercial product in three ditf^erent 
ways. (1) It occurs as an effloresconco on the surface or in 
the superficial stratum of the soil in many parts of the 
world, but specially to a great extent in the Ganges 
valley and other parts of India. (2) It is obtained in a 
semi-artiiicial manner in nitraries or saltpetre plantations. 
These consist of heaps of decomposing animal matter 
mixed with lime ashes, road scrapings, and other rubbish 
covered over from rain, and from time to time damped 
with the runnings from stables and other urine. Such 
heaps develop within them small proportions of the salt 
and other nitrates, and are, in effect, artificial imitations 
of the saltpetre-bearing soil of India. They were formerly 
very common in Switzerland, France, Germany, and 
Sweden. (3) A large quantity of saltpetre is now 
prepared from Chili saltpetre, the nitrate of soda, by 
double decomposition of the soda salt with another 
salt of potash. See Nitrogen, vol. xvii. p. 518. 
and Gunpowder, vol. xL pp. 319, 323. Saltpetre is 
of importance in numerous industries, among the most 
prominent of which are gunpowder manufacture and 
pyrotechny. It is also used as an oxidizing agent in glass- 
making and in metallurgical operations. In the curing of 
meat it is extensively employed with common salt and sugar, 
and it also occupies an important place in pharmacy. 

In the year 1884 837,708 cwt. of salti^etre was imported into 
the United Kingdom, the estimated value being £808,113. Of 
this amount 200,065 cwt. came from Hen gal and British Hurmah 
alone, and 78,545 cwt. of converted saltpetre came from Germany, 
During each of the two years 1888 and 1884 the imports of Chili 
saltpetre, under the name of cubic nitre, excoedtMl 2,000,000 cwt., 
nearly the whole supply coming from Bolivia and Peru. 

1 SALUS (Safety), a goddess worshipped in various parts 
of ancient Italy. At Romo a temple adorned with 
paintings by Fabius surnamed the Painter (Pietor) was 
dedicated to her in 302 B.c. ; and public prayers were 
offered to her on behalf of the Roman people and the 
emperor. In 180 B.c., on the occasion of a plague, vows 
were made to Apollo, iEsculapius, and Hal us. Jlere the 
special attribute of the goddess appears to be ‘Giealth"; 
and in later times she was identified with the Greek 
goddess of health, Ilygeia. On coins of Tiberius, Nero, 
<fec., she is represented as a young maiden with the symbol 
of Hygeia, a serpent drinking out of a goblet. 

SALUTATIONS, or greetings, are customary forms of 
kindly or respectful address, especially on meeting or 
parting or on occasions of ceremonious approach. Ety- 
mologically the word salutation (Lat. salutatio^ “ wishing 
health '") refers to words spoken, but the conventional 
gestures are even more purposeful, and both should be 
considered together. The principal modes of saluting, 
when classified, fall into a few groups, with well-defined 
meanings, the examination of which explains the practice 
of any particular tribe or nation. 

Forms of salutation frequent among savages and bar- 
barians may last on almost unchanged in civilized custom, 
or may be found in modified shapes, while in other cases 
they may have disappeared altogether and been lep laced 
by new greetings. The habit of affectionate clasping or 
embracing is seen at the meetings of the rude Aridamaners 
and Australians, or where the Fuegians in friendly salute 
hug “like the grip of a bear."' This natural ge.sture 
appears in old Semitic and Aryan custom “ Esau ran to 
meet him (Jacob) and embraced him, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him, and they wept ” (Gen. xxxiii. 4) ; so, when 
Ulysses makes himself known, Philoctius and Eumuius 



' W, P. Snow, in Trans. EthnoL Soc,, n. s., vol. i. p. 263 
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oast their arms round him with kisses on the head, he-nd^s 
and shoulders {OdyBn,^ xxi. 223) : — 

icA.aroi' &/>* iLfjup* *09ver9it Mtppoyi 

Kal K^tptou iyairaCSfjLtyoi K*^a\^y r« koI 6/iiOvs. 

&s B' atirws *08 v<r«tt Kal iKotraty. 

The embrace continues habitual through later ages, and, 
though in modern times a good deal restricted, it still 
marks the meetings of near kinsfolk and lovers. But the 
kiss, associated with it in passages like those just cited, 
has no such universality. The idea of the kiss being an 
instinctive gesture is negatived by its being unknown over 
half the world, where the prevailing salute is that by 
smelling or sniffing (often called by travellers “rubbing 
noses '0, which belongs to Polynesians, Malays, Burmese 
and other lndo>Chinese, Mongols, &c., extending thence 
eastward to the Eskimo and westward to Lapland, where 
Linntcus saw relatives saluting by putting their noses 
together.^ This seems the only appearance of the habit in 
Europe. On the other hand the kiss, the salute by tasting, 
appears constantly in Semitic and Aryan antiquity, as in 
the above cases from the book of Genesis and the Odynney^ 
or in Herodotus's description of the Persians of his time 
kissing one another — if equals on the mouth, if one was 
somewhat inferior on the cheek (Herod., i. 134). In Greece 
in the classic period it Ijecame customary to kiss the hand, 
/breast, or knee of a superior. In Home the kisses of in- 
feriors became a burdensome civility (Martial, xii. 59): — 

“ T« vicinia tota, to piloauH 
llircoHo prom it obcuIo colonua. ' 

The early Christians made it the sign of fellowship : 
“greet all the brethren with an holy kiss" (1 Thess. v. 26; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 16, &c.); and this may even now be seen 
among Anabaptists, who make an effort to retain primitive 
Christian habit. It early passed into more ceremonial 
form in the kiss of peace given to the newly baptized and 
in the celebration of the Eucharist 2; this is retained by 
the Oriental Church. After a time, however, its indis- 
criminate use between the sexes gave rise to scandals, and 
it was restricted by ecclesiastical regulations — men being 
only allowed to kiss men, and women women, and eventually 
in the Roman Church the ceremonial kiss at the communion 
being only exchanged by the ministers, but a relic or cross 
called an oiftmlatoHum or jhuc being carried to the people 
to be kissed.” While the kiss has thus been adopted as a 
religious rite, its original social use has continued. Among 
men, however, it has become less effusive, the alteration 
being marked in England at the end of the 17th century 
by such passages as the advice to Sir Wilfull by his London- 
bred brother : — “ in the country, where great lubberly 
brothers slabber and kiss one another when they meet; 
. , . 'T is not the fashion here."'* The kiss on both cheeks 
between parents and cliildren on Continental railway plat- 
Iqrms now surprises the undemonstrative Englishman, who, 
when servants sometimes kiss his hand in southern Europe, 
is even more struck by this relic of servile ages. Court cere- 
monial keeps up the kiss on the cheek between sovereigns 
and the kissing of the hand by subjects, and the pope, 
like a Roman emperor, receives the kiss on his foot. A 
curious trace which these osculations have left behind is 
that when ceasing to be performed they are still talked of 
by way of politeness : Austrians say, “ ktiss d’Hand 1 " and 
Spaniards, “beso a Yd. las manosl” “I kiss your hands!" 

Strokings, pattings, and other caresses have been turned 
to use as salutations, but have not a wide enough range to 
make them important. Weejnng for joy, often occurring 
naturally at meetings, is sometimes affected as a salutation; 

^ J. £. Bmith, Zinnaius*s Tour in Lapland^ vol. i. p. 815. 

® Bingham, Antiq^uiiies of the Chr, Churchy bk. xii. c. 4, xv. c. 8. 

* The latter term has supplied the Irish language 'with its term for 
a kiss, p6g^ Welsh poc ; see Rhys, Hevue Celtiqne^ vol. vi. p. 43- 

* Congreve’s Way qf the Worlds Act iii. 


but this seems to be different from the highly ceremonious 
weeping performed by several rude races when, meeting 
after absence, they renew the lamentations over those 
friends who have died in the meantime. The typical case 
is that of the Australians, where the male nearest of kin 
presses his breast to the new comer’s, and the nearest 
female relative, with piteous lamentations, embraces his 
knees with one hand, while with the other she scratches 
her face till the blood drops.® Obviously this is no joy- 
weeping, but mourning, and the same is true of the New 
Zealand tangi^ which is performed at the reception of a 
distinguished visitor, whether he has really dead friends to 
mourn or not.® 

Cowering or crouching is a natural gesture of fear or 
inability to resist that belongs to the brutes as well as- 
man ; its extreme form is lying prostrate face to ground. In 
barbaric society, as soon as distinctions are marked between 
master and slave, chief and commoner, these tokens of 
submission become salutations. The sculptures of Egypt 
and Assyria show the lowly prostrations of the ancient 
East, while in modern Dahomey or Siam subjects crawl 
before the king, and even Siberian peasants grovel and 
kiss the dust before a noble. A later stage is to suggest,, 
but not actually perform, the prostration, as the Arab 
bends his hand to the ground and puts it to his lips or 
forehead, or the Tongan would touch the sole of a chief’s 
foot, thus symbolically placing himself under his feet. 
Kneeling prevails in the middle stages of culture, as in the 
ceremonial of China ; Hebrew custom sets it rather apart as 
an act of homage to a deity (1 Kings xix. 18 ; Isa. xlv. 23) ; 
media3val Europe distinguishes between kneeling in worship 
on both knees and on one knee only in homage, as in the 
Jioke of CurtiMye (15th century) : — 

Bo curtayse to god, and knelo doun 
On botho knees with grete donocioun ; 

To iiion )m,)u shallo knelo opon ])e tofi, 

J)o toJ)er to ])y self |>ou halao aloh.” 

Bowing, as a salute of reverence, appears in its extreme 
in Oriental custom, as among the ancient Israelites: 
“ bowed himself to the ground seven times ” (Gen. xxxiii. 
3)."^ The Chinese according to the degree of respect 
implied bow kneeling or standing.® The bowing saluta- 
tion, varying in Europe from something less than the 
Eastern salaam down to the slightest inclination of the 
head, is interesting from being given mutually, the two 
saluters each making the sign of submission to the other,, 
which would have been absurd till the sign passed into 
mere civility. Uncovering is a common mode of saluta- 
tion, originally a sign of disarming or defencelessness or 
destitution in the presence of a superior. Polynesian or 
African chiefs require more or less stripping, such as the 
uncovering to the waist which Captain Cook describes in. 
Tahiti.^ Taking off the hat by men has for ages been the 
accepted mode in the Western world, done in a frequent,, 
demonstrative way by such as make a show of politeness, 
and who by being “ free of cappe and full of curtesye ’’ pay 
cheaply social debts ; but modern society has moderated 
this bowing and scraping (the scrape is throwing back the 
right leg as the body is bent forward), as well as the 
curtseys (courtoisie) of women. Eastern nations are apt to 
see disrespect in baring the head, but insist on the feet 
being uncovered; the importance attached to entering 
barefoot is well known to English officials in India;. 
Burmah was agitated for years by “the great shoe 

® Grey, Journals^ vol. ii. p. 255. 

• A, Taylor, New Zealand^ p. 221. 

^ See the Egyptian bow with one hand to the knee; Wilkinson,. 
Anc, Eg. 

® S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom^ vol. i. p. 801. 

® See references to these customs in Tylor, EaHy Hiatory 
kindf ch. iU 
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question,’’ whether Eoropeens should be called on to 
<x)nform to native custom, rather than their own, by taking 
off their shoes to enter the royal presence,^ Grasping 
hands is a gesture which makes its appearance in antiquity 
as a legal act symbolic of the parties joining in compact, 
peace, or friendship ; this is well seen in marriage, where 
the hand grasp was part of the ancient Hindu ceremony, 
as was the ‘‘dextrarum junctio” in Rome, which passed 
on into the Christian rite. In the classic world we see it 
passing into a mere salutation, as where the tiresome 
acquaintance met by Horace on his stroll along the Via 
Sacra seizes his hand (Hor., Sat,^ i. 9) ; — 

“ Arreptaque mauii, * Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ?*** 

Giving the right hand of fellowship (Gal. ii. 9) passed 
naturally into a salutation throughout Christendom, and 
spread, probably from Byzantium, over the Moslem world. 
The emphatic form of the original gesture in “striking 
hands” is still used to make the greeting more hearty. 
The variety called in English “shaking hands” (Germ. 
Jldnde-schutteln) only appears to have become usual in the 
Middle Ages.® In the Moslem legal form of joining hands, 
the parties press their thumbs together.^ This has been 
adopted as a salute by African tribes. But it has been 
especially English traders and missionaries who of late 
years have introduced shaking hands far and wide in the 
world, so that even such rude peoples as Australians and 
Hottentots, Eskimo and Fuegians, unite in practising this 
modern civilized custom. 

As to words of salutation, it is found even among the 
lower races that certain ordinary phrases have passed into 
formal greetings. Thus among the Tupis of Brazil, after 
the stranger's silent arrival in the hut, the master, who for 
a time had taken no notice of him, would say “A’re- 
that is, “Art thou cornel” to which the proper 
reply was, “Yea, I am come !”^ Many formulas express 
difference of rank and consequent respect, as where the 
Basuto salute their chiefs with “ Tama aevaia / ” t.e., 
“ Greeting, wild boast I ” Congo negroes returning from a 
journey salute their wives with an affectionate Okoive / but 
they meekly kneeling round him may not repeat the word, 
but must say Kal kal^ Among cultured nations, salutar 
tions are apt to be expressions of peace and goodwill, as 
in the Biblical instances, “ Is it well with thee? ” (2 Kings 
iv. 26); “Peace to thee, and peace to thine house,” 4fec. 
(1 Sam. XXV. 6 ; see Ezra iv. 17). Such formulas run on 
from age to age, and the latter may be traced on to the 
Moslem greeting, Saldm \ilaikum/ “The peace be on 
you,” to which the reply is Wa^*alaikum aa-saldml “ And 
on you be the peace (sc, of God) I”® This is an example 
how a greeting may become a pass-word among fellow- 
believers, for it is usually held that it may not be used by 
or to an infidel. From an epigram of Meleager {Anth,^ 
ed. Jacobs, vii. 119 ; cf, Plautus, Pasn,^ v., passim) we learn 
that, while the Syrian salutation was Sheldm (“ Peace ! ”), 
the Phoenicians greeted by wishing life ('3*1K the Kin, 
<kc„ of Neo-Punic gravestones). The cognate Babylonian 
form, “O king, live for everl” (Dan. iii. 9), represents a 
series of phraseswhich continue still in the Vivat rex I “Long 
live the king ! ” The Greeks said joyful ! ” both 

at meeting and parting ; the Pythagorean vyia£v€Lv and the 
Platonic c5 irparr^iv wish health ; at a later time do’^ra^o/aat, 
“ I greet 1 ” came into fashion. The Romans applied Salve / 
“Be in health !” especially to meeting, and Vale/ “Be well 1” 
to parting. In the modern civilized world, everywhere, the 
old inquiry after health appears, the “How do you do?” be- 
coming so formal as often to be said on both sides without 

^ Shway Yoe, The Burman^ vol. ii. pp. 158, 205. 

* See Tylor in Macmillan's Mctg,, May 1882, p. 76. 

* Lane, Mod, Bg.^ vol. 1. p. 219, ^ Jean de liery, part ii. p. 204. 

® Magyar, Bcise in Sud^Afnka, ® Cf, vol, xvi. p. 553, note 1. 
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either waiting for an answer. Hardly less wide in range 
is the set of phrases “Good day!” “Good night!” <fcc., 
varying according to the hour, and translating into every 
language of Christendom. Among other European phrases, 
some correspond to our “welcome!” and “farewell!” while 
the religious element enters into another class, exemplified by 
our “Good-bye!” (“God be with you!”), and FvQnch Adieu/ 
Attempts have been made to shape European greetings into 
expressions of orthodoxy, or even tests of belief, but they 
have had no great success. Examples are a Protestant 
German salutation “ Lobe Jesum Christum /” answered by 
“/» EtoigkeUf Ameu/** and the formula which in Spain 
enforces the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, Ave 
A/arta p«rmwa /” answered by “AVn pecado concehida/^* 
On the whole, though the half-meaningless forms of salu- 
tation may often seem ridiculous, society would not carry 
them on so universally unless it found them useful. In 
fact, they serve the substantial purpose of keeping up social 
intercourse, and establishing relations between the parties 
in an interview, of which their tone may strike the key 
note. Montaigne, a master of the courtesy of an age 
more ceremonious than ours, truly asserts their importance, 
“ C'est au demourant une tres utile science quo la science 
de Tentregent.” (e. b. t.) 

SALUZZO, or Saluoks, a city of Italy, at the head of a 
circondario in the province of Cuneo, 42^ miles south of 
Turin (with which it is connected by railway and a steam 
tramway), is situated 600 to 650 feet above the sea, just 
where the last hills of the Monte Viso die away into the 
plain between the Po and its tributary the Vraita. The 
upper town preserves some part of the fortifications which 
protected it when, previous to the plague of 1630, the 
city had upwards of 30,000 inhabitants ; and the hill is 
crowned by the ruins of an ancient castle. The more im- 
portant castle of the marquises (in which according to the 
legend the patient Grisclda was confined) is in the lower 
town and now serves as a penitentiary. Besides the 
cathedral (Gothic, 1480-1511), with the tombs of the old 
marquises, other conspicuous buildings are the churches of 
San Giovanni (formerly San Domenico) and San Bernardo 
(the former the finest architectural monument of the 
marquisate), the old town-house (1462), the new town-house 
(formerly belonging to the Jesuits), and the theatre (1829). 
To the north of the city lies the abbey of Statfarda (1130- 
1737). The population of the city was 10,145 (commune 
16,237) in 1880. 

By some authorities Saluzzo is idontifieil with Augusta Yagien- 
norum. The lino of its marquises began (1142) with Manfred, son 
of Boniface, marquis of Savona, and continued till 1548, when the 
death of Gabriel, imprisoned by Henry II. of Franco in the castle 
of Pinerolo, allowed city and territory to bo seized by the French, 
The marquises of Saluzzo being great opponents of the house of 
Savoy, and frequently taking part in the struggles between Franc© 
and the empire, the city often had to suller severely from the 
fortunes of w^ar. Henry IV. reston'd the marquisate to Charles 
Emmanuel I. of Savoy at the peace of Lyons in 1601. Among the 
celebrities of Saluzzo are Silvio Pellico (whoso statue, 1868, gives 
name to the Piazza del Statute), Bodoni the famous printer, and 
Casalis the historian of Sardinia. The history of the marquisate 
was written by Delfino Muletti, 6 vols., 1829-1838. 

SALVADOR. See San Salvador. 

SALVAGE is “the reward which is earned by those 
who have voluntarily saved or assisted in saving a ship or 
boat, or their apparel, or any part thereof ; or the lives of 
persons at sea ; or a ship's cargo or any part thereof from 
peril; or a wreck from total loss” (Roscoe, Admiralty 
Law and Practice, p. 13). The word salvage is indiffer- 
ently used to denote the claim, the reward, or the property 
saved.. Salvage is interesting as being perhaps the one 
case in English law in which a person may become liable 
to a claim upon him for services rendered to him without 
his request, express or implied. Salvage may be either 
military or civil. Claims for military salvage, i,e,, salvage 
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on recapture (for which see Prize), are decided by a prize 
court* The tribunal for determining cases of civil salvage, 
the usual kind, is a court having admiralty jurisdiction. 
In England or Ireland the High Court of Justice (Admiralty 
Division), in Scotland the Court of Session, have cognizance 
of salvage claims to any amount. The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854, confers jurisdiction on justices of the peace to 
arbitrate on claims not exceeding £200, or where the value 
of the property saved does not exceed £1000. Certain 
county courts named by order in council have by the County 
Courts Admiralty Jurisdiction Act, 1868, jurisdiction in 
any claim in which the value of the property saved does 
not exceed £1000, or in which the amount claimed does not 
exceed £300. The jurisdiction of the inferior courts is 
protected by provisions depriving the suitor in the High 
Court of his costs without a certificate from the judge in 
cases where the claim might have been made before justices 
or in a county court. In addition there are various local 
tribunals exercising a more or less limited jurisdiction in sal- 
vage claims. Such are the Commissioners within the Cinque 
Ports, the Court of Passage of the city of Liverpool, and the 
Royal Courts of Jersey and Guernsey, besides the various 
Vice-Admiralty Courts throughout the British empire. 

The rules which guide the courts in the award of 
salvage are reducible to a few simple principles, depending 
partly upon the general maritime law, partly upon the 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 and 1862. (1) The 

salvage services must have been rendered within the 
jurisdiction of the AdmtiiaIiTY (jfv,), (2) There must be 

no legal duty on the part of the salvors to render assist- 
ance. Therefore there must be very meritorious and 
exceptional services on the part of the crew, or even of a 
pilot, a passenger, or the crew of a tug, to entitle any of 
them to salvage. The same is the case with the officers 
and crew of a queen’s ship, coastguardsmen, <kc., who are 
bound by their position to assist. (3) The property must 
have been in peril, and rescued by the salvors. (4) The 
services must have been successful. Of course where a 
request for help has actually boon made, and the proj»erty 
perishes, the right of remuneration nevertheless survives, 
on the ordinary principles of contract. The basis of 
salvage proper is service independently of contract. 

If these conditions be satisfied, salvage claims take 
priority of all others against the proi^cr^y saved, and give 
the salvors a maritime lien upon such property, enforceable 
by an action in rem. Salvage of life from a British ship 
or a foreign ship in British waters ranks before salvage of 
goods. In distributing the salvage reward the court 
considers (1) the extent of the peril of the property saved, 
(2) its value, (3) the nature of the services. This i,s 
subject to any contract, not inequitable, made between the 
parties. Seamen cannot abandon their right to salvage 
unless they specially engage themselves on a ship to be 
employed on salvage duty. Salvage of life is rewarded at 
a higher rate than salvage of property. Misconduct of 
salvors may o|)erato as a bar to their claim. Salvage 
reward is commonly apportioned between the officers and 
crew of the salving ship, its owners, and other persons 
assisting. The amount is at the discretion of the distri- 
buting authority. It seldom exceeds in the w’hole one- 
half the value of the juoperty saved. Apportionment for 
salvage services rendered within the United Kingdom, 
where the sum does not exceed £200, due by agreement 
or the order of justices, may be made by the receiver of 
wreck on application of the parties liable to pay it. 

Salvage is a terra also applied analogy to proj^erty not saved 
at sea, but from fire on lanu, and also to property recovered from 
destruction by the aid of voluntary payments. The person making 
the last advance is entitled to priority in the nature of quasf- 
salvage, as the continued existence of the pro|>erty at all may be 
due to him, e.g.^ the case of a pa3»^ment made to prevent the 
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forfeiture of a policy of insurance. Charms in favour of a solicitor 
npon property recovered or preserved by his means have been 
several times declared by the courts to be in the nature of salvage 
of this kind. 

Tlie law of the United States is in general agreement with that 
of England, llie court of admiralty jurisdiction is the district 
court. The area in which salvage services may be rendered is 
much wider than in England, as it includes the great freshwater 
navigable rivers and lakes. This difference arises from the greater 
importance of inland navigation- in the United States. See 
Ripakiax Laws. 

SALVIAN, a Christian writer of the 5th century, was 
born in Gaul, and most probably in the neighbourhood 
of Treves or Cologne {De Guh, Dei^ vi. 8, 13). His birth 
has been conjocturally assigned to the jieriod from 390 
to 420. He was probably brought up as a Christian^ 
though of this there is no absolute proof. Zschimmer 
considers his writings to show that he had made a special 
study of the law; and this is the more likely as he 
appears to have been of noble birth and could describe one 
of his relations as being “ of no small account in her own 
district and not obscure in family” {Ep, i.). He was 
already a Christian when he married Palladia, the 
daughter of heathen parents, Hypafius and Quieta, whose 
displeasure ho incurred by persuading his wife to retire 
with him to a distant monastery, which is almost certainly 
to be identified with that so lately founded by St Honora- 
tus at Leri ns. For seven years there was no communica- 
tion between the two branches of the family, till at last,, 
when Hypatius had become a Christian, Salvian wrote 
him a most touching letter in his own name, his wife’s, 
and that of his little daughter Auspiciola, begging for the 
renewal of the old affection (Ep, iv.). This whole letter 
is a most curious illustration of Salvian’s rejiroach against 
his age that the noblest man at once forfeited all esteem if 
he became a monk {De GuK, iv. 7 ; cf, viii. 4). 

It was presumably at Lerins that Salvian made the 
acquaintance of St Honoratus {oh. 429), St Hilary of 
Arles {oh. 449), and St Eucher of Lyons {oh. 449). That 
he was a friend of the former and wrote an account of 
his life we learn from St Hilary ( Vita Hon., ap. Migne, 
1. 1260). To St Eucher’s two sons, Salonius and Veranus, 
he acted as tutor in consort with St Vincent of Lerins. 
As he succeeded St Honoratus and St Hilary in this office, 
this date cannot well be later tlian the year 426 or 427, 
when the former was called to Arles, whither he seems to 
have summoned Hilary before his death in 429 {Eucherii 
Jnetructio ad Salonium, ap. Migne, 1. 773; Salv., E'j). 
ii.). Salvian continued his friendly intercourse with both 
father and sons long after the latter had left his care ; it 
was to Salonius (then a bishop) that he wrote his explana- 
tory letter just after the publication of his treatise Ad 
Ecclesiam ; and to the same prelate a few years later he 
dedicated his great work, the De Gnhenriaiione Dei. The 
above facts, as will be seen, render it almost certain that he 
must liavo been born a good deal before 420. If French 
scholars are right in assigning Hilary’s Vita Honorati to 
430, Salvian, who is there called a priest, had probably 
already left Lyons for Marseilles, where he is known to have 
spent the lost years of his life (Genn., ap. Migne, Iviii. 
1099). It was probably from Marseilles that he wrote his 
first letter — presumably to Lerins — begging the community 
there to receive his kinsman, the son of a widow of Cologne, 
who hod been reduced to poverty by the barbarian in- 
vasions. It seems a fair inference from this letter that 
Salvian, acting up to the precepts of his own treatise Ad. 
Ecclesiamy had divested himself of all his property in favour 
of that society and, having no longer any possessions of his 
own, sent his relative to Lerins for assistance {Ep. i., with 
Yrhich compare Ad Eccles.^ ii. 9, 10; iii. 5). It has been 
conjectured that Salvian paid a visit to Carthage ; but this 
is a mere inference based on the minute details he gives of 
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the state of ^is oit^ just before its fall {De vii., 

He seems to have been still living at Marseilles when Oen- 
nadius wrote under the papacy of Gelasius (492-496). 

Of Salvian’s writings there are still extant two treatises, entitled 
respectively De GuberncUiom Dei and Ad JShclesiam, and a series 
of nine letters. The De Gubematione^ Salvian'a greatest work, was 
published after the capture of Litorius at Toulouse (480), to which i 
he plainly alludes in viL 10, and after the Vandal conquest of Car* 
thf^ in the same year (ri. 12), but before Attila's invasion (460), 
as Salvian speaks of the Huns, not as enemies of the empire, but 
08 serving in the Roman armies (vii. 9). The words “proximum 
helium ** seem to denote a year very soon after 439. In this work 
Salvian deals with the same problem that hnd moved the elocjuence 
of St Augustine and Orosius. AVhy were these miseries falling on 
the empire ? Could it be, as the pagans said, because the age had 
forsaken its old gods ? or, as the semi-pagan creed of some Chris- 
tians taught, that God did not constantly overrule the world ho 
had created (i. 1)? With the former Salvian will not argue (iii. 1). 
To the latter he replies by asserting that, just as the navigating 
steersman never looses the helm, so does God never remove his care 
from the world.” Hence the title of the treatise. In liooks i. and 
ii. Salvian sets himself to prove God’s constant guidance, first by 
the facts of Scripture history, and secondly by the enumeration of 
special texts declaring this truth. Having thus ** laid the founda- 
tions ” of his work, he declares in book iii. that the misery of the 
Roman world is all due to the neglect of God’s commandments and 
the terrible sins of every class of society. It is not merely that the 
slaves are thieves and runaways, wine-bibbers and gluttons, — the 
rich are worse (iv. 3). it is their harshness and greed that drive 
the poor to join the Bagaudte and fly for shelter to the barbarian 
invaders (v. 5 and 6). Everywhere the taxes are heaped upon the 
nifedy, while the rich, who have the apportioning of the impost, 
escape comparatively free (v. 7). The great towns are wholly given 
tip to the abominations of the circus and the theatre, where decency 
is wholly set at nought, and Minerva, Mara, Neptune, and the old 
gods are still worshipj)ed (vi. 11 ; cf. vi. 2 and viii. 2). Troves was 
almost destroyed by the barbarians ; yet the first petition of its 
few surviving nobles was that the emperor would re-establish the 
circus games as a remedy for the ruined city (vi. 15). And this 
was the prayer of Christiana, whoso baptismal oath pledged them 
to renounce “the devil and his works . . . the pomps and shows 
(apoctacula) ” of this wicked world (vi. 6). Darlier still were the 
iniquities of Cnrthngo, surpassing even the unconcealed licentious- 
ness of Gaul and Spain (iv. 5) ; and more fearful to Salvian than 
all else was it to hear men swear “by Christ” that they would 
commit a crime (iv. 15). It would bo the atheist’s strongest 
argument if God left such a state of society unpunished (iv. 12), — 
especially among Christians, wliose sin, since they alone had the 
Scriptures, was worse than that of barbarians, even if equally 
wicked, would be (v, 2). But, as a matter of fact, the latter had 
at least some shining virtues mingled with their vices, wliercas the 
Romans were wholly corrupt (vii. 16, iv. 14). With this iniquity 
of the Romans Salvian contrasts the chastity of the Vandals, the 
piety of the Goths, and the ruder virtues of the Frank.s, tlie Saxons, 
and the other tribes to whom, though heretic Arlans or unbelievers, 
God is giving in reward the inhoritanco of the empire (vii. 9, 11, 
21). It is curious that Salvian shows no such hatred of the hetero- 
dox barbarians as was rife in Gaul seventy years later. 

Ad Ecclesiam is sufficiently explained by its common title, Contra 
Avaritiarn. It is quoted more than once in the De Oubematione. 
Salvian published it under the name of Timothy, and exfdaiued his 
motives for so doing in a letter to his old pupil, Bishop Salonius 
{Ep. ix. ). Tins work is chiefly remarkable because in some places 
it seems to recommend parents not to bequeath anything to their 
children, on the plea that it is better for the children to suffer 
want in this world than that their parents should be damned in 
the next (iii. 4). Salvian is very clear on the duty of absolute self- 
denial in the case of sacred virgins, priests, and monks (ii. 8-10). 
Several works mentioned by Geiinadius, notably a poem ” in morem 
Graecorum ” on the six days of creation (hexaemeron), and certain 
homilies composed for bishops, are now lost (Genn., 67). 

Tho Ad Ecclexiatn was Hrsfc printed in Slchard’s Afitidoton (KaacI, 1538); 
the De Oubematione by Brasslcan (BonoI, 1580), The two appeared In ono 
volume at Paris In 1575. Pithceiis added varlm lectiones and the flrst seven 
letters (Paris, 1580); Kltterhuslus made various conjectural emendations (Altorf, 
Kill), and Baluze many more based on MS. authority (Parts, 1063-1659). 
Numerous other editions appeared from the 16tli to tho 18t1i century, all of which 
are now superseded by the excellent ones of C. Halm (Berlin, 1877) and F. Pauly 
(Vienna, 188B). The two oldest MSS. of the De Oubematione belong to tho 
10th century (Cod. Paris, No. 18,385) and tho 13th (Brussels, 10,628); of tho 
Ad Beclesiam to the 10th (Paris, 2172) and tho 11th (Paris, 2785); of EpUtle IX. 
to tho 9th (Paris, 2785) ; of Epietle VIII. to tho 7th or 8th century (Paris, 
95,559) and to the 9th or 10th century (Paris, 12,237, 12,236). Of the first seven 
epistles tliere is only one MS. extant, of which one part is now at Bern (No. 219), 
the other at Paris (No. 8791). See Jlistoire Liit^ire de JFYance. vol. 11. ; Zschlm- 
mer’s Saloianus (Halle, 1875). SaJvian’s works are reprinted (after Baluxe) In 
Migne's Cureue Patroloffiee, vol. 11 II. For bibliography see T. G. Schoenemann’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum (ii. 828) and the prefaces to the editions of Halm and Pauly. 
Qennadius, St Hilary, and St Eueher may be consulted In Migne, vols. Iviil. 
•nd I (T. A. A.) 
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SAliWIN HILL TRACTS, a district in the Tenasserim 
division of British Burmah, extending from tho northern 
portion of the province southwards to Kaw-ka-rit on the 
Salwin river, and occupying the whole of the country 
between that river on the east and tlie Poung-loung 
mountains on tho west. The district contains an area of 
about 4646 square miles, and is bounded on the north by 
the Kareng-ni state, on the east by Zeng-mai, on the south 
by Amherst and Shwe-gyeng and on tho west by Shwe- 
gyeng and Toung-gnu. From the annexation of Pegu 
until 1872 the Hill Tracts formed a subdivision of the 
Shwe-gyeng district, but in that year it was constituted 
into a separate jurisdiction. Nearly the whole district is 
a mass of mountains intersected by deep ravines, the only 
level land of any considerable extent being found in the 
valley of tho Rwon-za-leng, while every part of the country 
is covered with dense forest. 

Tho Hill Tracts are drained by three principal rivers, tbo Salwin, 
Rwon-za-leiig, and Bhi-Jeng, fed by numerous mountain torrents i 
which rush down narrow ravines. The Salwin is the largest river i 
in the Tenasserim division. Its source has never been exploted, 
but it appears to take its rise far north in the Himalayas or in tho 
mountains which form their extension eastward. After traversing 
the Chinese province of Yunnan and tho Shan and Kareug-m 
states to tho south, it enters British Burmah at its extreme north- 
eastern comer, and for some distance marks tho eastern limits of 
the province. It has a known course of about 700 miles, but its 
breadth seldom exceeds 100 yards, and in some parts the bed does 
not occupy more than 30 yards. Tlie Salwin is greatly oV^structed 
by rapids, and is not navigable by largo craft for more tlian 100 
miles from its mouth. The Rwoii-za-leng, which rises in the 
extreme north, is navigable with some dilliculty in the dry season 

far as Pa-pwon, tho administrative headtjuarters ; tho Bbi-lenc 
is not navigable within the limits of tbo district oxce]>t by smail 
Imats and rafts. 

Of the total area of the district only 21 square miles arc culti- 
vated ; the chief crops are rice and betel- nuts. Tho revenue of 
Salwin amounted in 1883-84 to only £1964, of which £940 wore 
raised from tho land-tax. The population in 1881 was returned at 
30,009 (males 15,509, 1‘einuleH 14,500). 

SALZA, Hermann von (c. 1180-1239), one of the most 
illustrious knights of the Teutonic order, was a scion of 
the house of Langensalza in Thuringia, where he was born 
about 1180. He was a faithful aud influential councillor 
of the emperor Frederick II., and took a prominent part 
in tho contemporary affairs of the German empire. The 
events of his life are involved in the history of the 
Teutonic Order (q»v.)y of which he was elected master 
in 1210 or 1211. 

SALZBIIUNN, a small German watering-place, visited 
annually by about 4000 patients, is 8ituate(l in Silesia, 30 
miles to the south-west of Breslau. Its alkalo-saline 
springs, which are especially efficacious in pulmonary 
complaints, were known as early as 1316, but afterwards 
fell into (lisuso until their merits were onco more dis- 
covered at the beginning of this century. The resident 
population in 1880 numbered 5777. 

SALZBURG, capital of the present Austrian crowiiland 
and formerly of the archbishopric of the same name, occu- 
pies a position of singular beauty on the Salzacli, 87 miles 
south-east of Munich, and 154 miles west by south of Vienna. 
The river, flowing north-west from the glaciers of the Salz- 
burg Alps to the Bavarian plain, passes at this point between 
two isolated hills, the Monchsberg (1732 feet) on the left 
and the Capuzinerberg (2132 feet) on the right ; in the 
lovely valley so formed, and stretching into the plain 
beyond, lies Salzburg. The picturesque and wooded con- 
fining hills, the lofty citadel of Hohen-Salzburg, rising 
like a Greek acropolis above the towers and spires of the 
city at its foot, and the magnificent background of the 
Salzburg Alps, overhanging the broad plain, make Salzburg 
the most beautifully situated town in Austria or Germany. 
The older and main part of the city lies on the left bank of 
the Salzach, in a narrow semicircular plain at the base of the 
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Monchsberg ; the newer town is on the right bank at the 
foot of the Oapuzinerberg, which is separate from the river 
by the narrow suburb of Stein. At the south end of the 
old town, below the Nonnberg, or south-^st spur of the 
Monchsberg, is the suburb of Nonnthal ; and at the north 
end is Miilln. The steep sides of the Monchsberg rise 
directly from amidst the houses of the town, some of 
which have cellars and rooms hewn out of the rock ; and 
the ancient cemetery of St Peter, the oldest in Salzburg, is 
bounded by a row of vaults cut in the side of the hill. 
The narrowest part of the ridge, which has a length of 
above two miles, is pierced by the Neu Thor, a tunnel 436 
feet long and 23 feet broad, completed in 1767, to form a 
convenient passage from the town to the open plain. The 
south end of the Monchsberg is occupied by the imposing 
Hohen-Salzburg, a citadel originally founded in the 9th 
century, though the present buildings, the towers of which 
rise 400 feet above the town, date chiefly from 1496- 
1619. The streets in the older quarters are narrow, 
crooked, and gloomy ; but the newer parts of the city, 
especially those laid out since the removal of the fortifica- 
tions about 1861, are handsome and spacious. Owing to 
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the frequent fires the private buildings of Salzburg are 
comparatively modern ; and the present flat-roofed houses, 
lavishly adorned with marble, are, like m§Lny of the 
public buildings, monuments of the gorgeous taste of the 
prince archbishops of the 17th and 18 th centuries. The 
style of the houses, the numerous open squares, and the 
abundant fountains give an Italian air to the town. 
Both sides of the river are bordered by fine promenades, 
planted with trees ; and a public park has been laid out 
to the north of the new town. The Salzach is spanned 
by four bridges, including a railway bridge. 

Salzburg is full of objects and buildings of interest. The 
cathedral, 6ne of the largest and most perfect specimens of the 
Renaissance stylo in Gennaiiy, was built in 1614-28 by the Italian 
architect Santino Solari, in imitation of St Peter’s at Romo. On 
three sides it is bounded by the Dom-Platz, the Capitel-Platz, and 
the Residenz-Platz ; and opening on the north-east and north-ivest 
of the last are the Mozart-Platz and the Markt-Platz. In the 
Mozart-Platz is a statue of Mozart, who was bom in Salzburg in 
1756. On one side of the liesidenz-Platz is the |>a]ace, an irregular 
though imposing building in the Italian style, begun in 1592 and 
finished in 1725. It is now occupied by the grand-duke of Tus- 
cany. Opposite is the Nou Bau, begun In 1588, in which are the 
Government offices and the law courts. The palace of the present 
archbishops is in the Capitel-Platz. Across the river, with its 
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French garden adjoining the puolic park, is the Mirabell pala<^ 
formerly the summer residence of the prince archbishops. Built 
in 1607, and restored after a fire in 1818, it was presented to the 
town in 1867 by the emperor Francis Joseph. The building close 
to the Neu Thor, now the cavalry barracks, was formerly the 
sumptuous stables of the archbishops, built in 1607 to accom- 
modate 130 horses. Beside it is an amphitheatre, partly hewn 
out of the rock of the Monchsberg in 1603, known as the Summer 
Riding School. The Winter Riding School, in the adjacent build- 
ing, has its ceiling decorated with the painting of a tournament, 
dating from 1690. The town-house of Salzburg was built in 1407 
and restored in 1675. Other interesting secular buildings are the 
Chiemseehof, founded in 1305 and rebuilt in 1697, formerly the 
palace of the suffragan bishop of Chiemsee, and now the meeting- 
place of the Salzburg diet ; the united school-building, erected m 
1873 ; St John’s hospital ; the Carolino-Augusteum museum ; and 
the handsome Curhaus, erected in the public park in 1868. 

Of the twenty-four churches the majority are interesting from 
their antiquity, their architecture, or their associations. Next to 
the cathedral, the chief is jierhaps the abbey church of St Peter, a 
Romanesque basilica of 1127, tastelessly restored in 1745. It con- 
tains monuments to St Rupert, and to the Monk of Salzburg,” a 
religious poet of the latter half of the 14th century. St Margaret’s, 
in the midst of St Peter’s churchyard, built in 1485, and restored 
in 1865, is situated near the cave in the side of the Monchsberg, 

I said to have been the hermitage of St Maximus, who was martyred 
by the pagan Heruli in 477. The Franciscan church, with an 
I elegant tower built in 1866, is an interesting example of the trans- 
ition style of the 13th century, with later barotjue additions. St 
Sebastian’s, on the right bank, built in 1505-12 and restored in 
1812, contains the tomb of Paracelsus, whose house stood in the 
Platzl, or square at the north end of the chief bridge. The oldest 
and most important of the eight convents (four for each sex) at 
Salzburg is tiie Benedictine abbey of St Peter, founded about 582 
by St Rupert as the nucleus of the city. It contains a library of 
I 40,000 volumes, besides MSS. The Capuchin monastery, dating 
from 1599, gives name to the Capuzinorberg. The oldest nunnery 
is that founded on the Nonnberg by St Rupert in 585. The single 
Protestant church in Salzburg was not built until 1866. 

A theological seminary is the only relic now loft of the univer- 
sity of Salzburg, founded in 1623 and suppressed in 1810. A con- 
siderable number of other educational institutions, lay and clerical, 
have their seat in the town. ’Ihe public library contains 62,000 
volumes and a collection of MSS., and the museum library conteins 
10,000 volumes. The number of benevolent and charitable insti- 
tutions is largo. Salzburg carries on a variety of small manufac- 
tures, including musical instruments, iron-wares, marble ornaments, 
cement, artificial wool, &c. Us trade has become more important 
since direct railway communication lias been opened with Munich 
and Vienna. A large number of tourists visit Salzburg annually; 
and its baths also attract many visitors. It is the seat of important 
judicial and administrative departments, mid also of an archbishop, 
with a cathedral chapter and a consistory. In 1880 the population 
(including the suburbs) was 20,836. 

The origiu and develo{)nient of Salzburg were alike ecclesiastical, 
and its history is involved with that of tlie archbishopric to which 
it gave its name. The old Roman town of Juvavum was laid in 
ruins, and the incipient Christianity of the district overwhelmed, 
by the jiagan Goths and Huns. The nucleus of the present city 
was the monastery and bishopric founded hero about 700 (some say 
aliout 582) by St Rupert of Worms, wdio had been invited by Duke 
Theodo of Bavaria to preach Christianity in his land. The modern 
name of the town, due like several others in the district to the 
abundance of salt found there, appears before the end of the 8th 
century. When Charlemagne took possession of Bavaria in 798 he 
made Bishop Arno of Salzburg an archbishop. Thenceforward the 
dignity and power of the see steadily increased. Before the end 
of the 11th century Arno’s successors had been named primates of 
Germany and pcr[>etual papal legates ; in the course or time they 
obtained high secular honours also ; and in 1278 Rudolph of Haps- 
burg made the archbishops imperial princes. The able and am oi- 
tious line of prince archbishops, chosen from the noblest families of 
Germany, eagerly enlarged their possessions by purchase, exchange, 
and gift, and did not hesitate to come into warlike collision with 
the rulers of B&varia and Austria, or even with the emperor himself. 
They took an active share in the affairs of the empire, and held an 
infiuential position in the electoral college. As a constituent of 
the German empire, Salzburg embraced an area of 8700 square 
miles, with a population of 250,000. The last independent 
archbishop was Hieronymus, count of Collerodo, elected in 1772, 
who ruled with energy and justice but without popularity. The 
see was secularized by the peace of Lun4ville in 1802. 

The strife between lord and people had always been keen in 
Salzburg ; and in 15ll the archbishop, Leonhard, was besieged in 
Hohen-S^butg by the inhabitants. The Feasants' War also 
raged within the see. From the beginning an orthodox stronghold 
of the Roman Catholic faith, Salzburg expelled the Jews in 1498, 
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ftnd energeticaUv oppoMd the Proteetant Reformation. Under 
Wol^ng Dietrich many ProteeUnt citizens were driven from 
l^e town and their houses demolished. In spite, however, of 
rigorous persecution t^e new faith spread in secret, especially 
among the landward subjects of the archbishop, and a new 
and more searching edict of expulsion was issued bv Arch- 
bishop Von Firmian in 1727. The Protestants invoked the aid of 
Frederick William I. of Prussia, who procured for them permission 
to sell their goods and to emigrate ; and in 1781 and 1782 Salzburg 
parted to Friusia with about 80,000 industrious and peaceful 
mtizens. About 6000 of these came from the capital. 

By the peace of Lun^ville Salzburg was given to the archduke of 
Austria and grand-duke of Tuscany in expanse for Tuscany ; and 
its new owner was enrolled among the electoral princes. In the re- 
distribution following the {>eace of Pressburg in 1805, Salzburg fell 
to Austria. Four years later it passed to Bavaria, but the peace of 
Paris in 1814 restored it to Austria, to which it has since b^onged. 
Under the designation of a duchjr the territory formed the depart- 
ment of Salzach in Upper Austria until 1849, when it was made a 
separate crown-land, with the four departments of Salzburg, Zell, 
Tamsweg, and St Johann. In 1861 the management of its affairs 
was entrusted to a local diet, consisting of the governor, the arch- 
bishop, and twenty-five representatives. The area of the duchy is 
2762 square miles and the population in 1880 was 168,570, almost 
exclusively Roman Catholic and of Gorman stock. (F. MU.) 

S ALZKAMMERGUT, a district in the south-west angle 
of Upper Austria, between Salzburg and Styria, famous 
for its fine scenery, forms a separate imperial domain 
about 250 square miles in area, and with a population 
of over 18,000. The beauty of its lofty mountains, 
sequestered lakes, and green valleys has m^e it one of 
the favourite tourist resorts of Europe, and has gained 
for it the title of the Austrian Switzerland but it owes 
its name (literally “salt-exchequer property”) and its 
economic importance to its extensive and valuable salt 
mines. The chief lakes are the Traunsee or Lake of 
Omundeu, the Lake of Hallstatt, the Attersee or Kam- 
mersee (the largest lake in Austria), the Mondsee, and the 
St Wolfgang Lake. The principal mountains are the 
Dachstein (9849 feet), Thorstein (9659 feet), the Todte 
Qebirge with the summits of Priel (8238 feet) and others, 
and the Hollengebirge (6371 feet). The Schafberg (5840 
feet) or “ Austrian liigi ” and the Traunstein (5548 feet), 
isolated peaks among the lakes, are well-known tourist 
points. In the very heart of the salt-yielding district lies 
the fashionable spa of Ischl ; but the capital of the 
Salzkammergut is Gmunden, situated on the Traunsee at 
the exit of the Traun, the chief river of the district. 
Cattle-rearing and forestry are carried on to a certain 
extent by the people, but between 6000 and 7000 of them 
are engaged in the salt-mines and evaporating works, 
which yield annually about 60,000 tons of salt. The sale 
of the salt is an Austrian crown-monopoly. The most 
important salt-works are at Ischl, Hallstatt, Ebensee, and 
Aussee. See Salt. 

SALZWEDEL, an ancient town of Prussian Saxony, 
lies on the Jeetze, a tributary of the Elbe, 32 miles to the 
north-west of Stendal, It is an industrial place of some 
importance, with linen, cotton, and woollen manufactures, 
carries on a brisk river trade in grain, and possesses a fine 
Gothic church of the 13th century. But its chief claim 
to notice lies in the fact that it was for about a century 
(c. 1070-1170) the capital of the Old or North Mark 
(also for a time called the “Mark of Soltwedel”), the 
kernel of the Prussian state. The old castle, perhaps 
founded by Charlemagne, was purchased in 1864 by the 
king of Prussia, anxious to preserve this interesting relic. 
Salzwedel was also a member of the Hanseatic League, 
and at the beginning of the 16 th century seems to have 
engrossed great part of the inland commerce of North 
Germany. The population in 1880 was 8780. 

SAMANID DYNASTY, the name of the third among 
those native dynasties which sprang up in the 9th and 10th 
centuries in the eastern portions of Persia, and, although 
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noipinally provincial governors under the suzerainty of the 
caliphs of Baghdad, succeeded in a very short time in estab- 
lishing an almost independent rule over the vast territories 
round the Oxus and Jaxartes. The Ma’miin, HAriin-al- 
rashid’s son, to whose patronage the Tdhirid family owed 
their supremacy in KhorAsAn and Transoxiana (820-872, 
205-259 A.H.) appointed three sons of SAmAn, originally a 
Tartar chief who claimed descent from the old SAsAnian 
kings, governors of HerAt and some districts beyond the 
Oxus ; and these soon gained such an ascendency over all 
rival clanships that in 872, when the TAhirids were over- 
thrown by the SaffArids under the leadership of Ya*kiSb b. 
Laith (868-878), they were strong enough to retain in 
their family the governorship of Transoxiana, with the 
official sanction of the caliph Mo'tamid (870—892), and to 
establish a semi-royal court in BokhArA, the seat of the 
new SAmAnid government. During the reign of Ya'kAVs 
brother *Amr b. Laith (878-900) Isma'il b. Ahmad, SAmAn’s 
great-grandson (892-907, 279-295 a.h.), crossed the Oxus 
with a powerful army, invaded the territory of the SaffArids, 
sent *Amr as prisoner to BaghdAd, and gradually extended 
his rule over KhorAsAn, KhwArizm, JurjAn, and the neigh- 
bouring countries. His successors, all renowned by the 
high impulse they gave both to the patriotic feelings and 
the national poetry of modern Persia (see Persia, vol. xviii. 
p. 655 sq,), were Ahmad b. Isma*!! (907-913, 295-301 
A.H.) ; Nasr II. b. Ahmad, the patron and friend of the 
great poet Riidagl (913-942, 301-331 a.h.); Niih I. b. 
Nasr (942-954, 331-343 a.h.) ; 'Abd al-Malik I. b. Niih 
(954-961, 343-350 a.h.); Mansdr I. b. Niih, whose vizier 
Baraml translated Tabarl^s universal history into Persian 
(961-976, 350-366 a.h.); Niih II. b. Mansur, whose 
court-poet Dakikl commenced the Shdhndnui (976-997, 
366-387 A.H.); Mansiir 11. b. Niih (997-998, 387-389 
A.H.) ; and ’Abd al-Malik II. b. Niih (999), with whom the 
SAmAnid dynasty came to a rather abrupt end. The 
rulers of this powerful house, whose silver dirhems had 
an extensive currency during the 10th century all over 
the northern part of Asia, and were brought, through Rus- 
sian caravans, even so far as to Pomerania, Sweden, and 
Norway, where SAmAnid coins have lately been found in 
great number, suffered in their turn the fate they had pre- 
pared for their predecessors ; they were overthrown by a 
more youthful and vigorous race, that of Sabuktagln, which 
founded the illustrious Ghaznawid dynasty and the Mussul- 
man empire of India. Under ‘Abd al-Malik I. a Turkish 
slave, Alptagin, had been entrusted with the government 
of BokhArA, but, showing himself hostile to Abd al-malik’s 
successor Mansdr I., he was compelled to fiy and to take 
refuge in the mountainous regions of Ghazna, where he soon 
established a semi-independent rule, to which, after his 
death in 977 (367 a.h.), his son-in-law Sabuktagln, like- 
wise a former Turkish slave, succeeded. Ndh II., in order 
to retain at least a nominal sway over those AfghAn 
territories, confirmed him in his high position and even 
invested Sabuktagln’s son Mahmiid with the governorship 
of KhorAsAn, in reward for the powerful help they had 
given him in his desperate struggles with a confederation 
of disaffected nobles of BokhArA under the leadership of 
FA'ik and the troops of the Dailamites, a dynasty that had 
arisen on the shores of the Caspian Bea and wrested 
already from the hands of the SAmAnids all their western 
provinces. Unfortunately, Sabuktagln died in the same 
year as Niih II. (997, 387 a.h.), and Malimiid, confronted 
with an internal contest against his own brother Isma'll, 
had to withdraw his attention for a short time from the 
affairs in KhorAsAn and Transoxiana. This interval 
sufficed for the old rebel leader FA^ik, supported by a strong 
Tartar army under IlekkhAn, to turn Niih's successor 
Manfdr IL into a mere puppet, to concentrate all the 
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power in hb own hand, and to induce even hie nominal 
master to reject MahmtSid’s application for a continuance 
of his governorship in Khori^n. Mahmtid refrained for 
tlie moment from vindicating his right ; but, as soon as, 
through court intrigues, Mansiir 11. had been dethroned, 
be took possession of KhorAsdn, deposed Mansiir’s suc- 
cessor ‘Abd al-Malik II., and assumed as an independent 
monarch for the first time in Asiatic history the title of 
^^sulUn.” The last descendant of the house of 8dm4n, 
Prince Muntasir, a bold warrior and a poet of no mean 
talent, carried on for some years a kind of guerilla warfare 
against both Mahmi!id and Ilekkh&n, who had occupied 
Transoxiana, till he was assassinated in 1005 (395 a.r.). 
Transoxiana itself was annexed to the Gha/mawid realm 
eleven years later, 1016 (407 a,h.), 

SAMAR. See PHtLippiNE Islands, vol. xviii. p. 752. 

SAMARA, a government of south-eastern Russia, on 
the loft bank of the lower Volga, bounded on the north by 
Kazan, on the west by Simbirsk and Saratoff, on the east 
by Ufa and Orenburg, and on the south by Astrakhan, the 
Kirghiz Steppes, and the territory of the Ural Cossacks. 
The area is 58,320 square miles, and the population in 
1882 was 2,224,093. A line drawn eastwards from the 
groat bond of the Volga — the Samarskaya Luka — would 
divide the province into two parts, differing in orographical 
character. In the north flat hills and plateaus, deeply 
intersected by rivers, cover the surface. Some of these 
are spurs of the Urals ; the others are continuations of the 
flat swelling which traverses middle Russia from the 
Carpathians to the Urals and compels the Volga to make 
its characteristic bond before entering the Aral-Cospian 
lowlands. The Samara Hills, on the right bank of the 
river Samara ; the Kinel Hills ; the Falcon (Sokol ii) Hills, 
to the north of the Buzutuk; the Sok Hills, with the Tsareff 
Kurgan at the junction of the Sok with the Volga ; and 
the Zheguloff ‘‘Mountains^’ on the Volga opposite Samara 
are so many names given to separate elevations or parts 
of plateaus between the deep-cut river valleys. In their 
highest parts they rise about 1000 feet above the sea, 
while the level of the Volga at Samara is but 43 feet, and 
the broad valleys of the Volga affluents sink to a cor- 
respondingly low level. South of the Samarskaya Luka 
the country assumes the characters of a low and flat steppe, 
recently emerged from the groat Post-Pliocene Aral-Caspian 
basin. Only two ranges of gentle swellings, spurs of the 
Obshchiy Syrt, enter the south-east corner of the province. 

Tlie goology of Samara is not yot fully known. Carboniferous 
timostones (Upper?) occupy large tracts in the north-east and oast. 
When approacning tlie Volga the zeclistein appears in wide 
islands surrounded by the (]irobably Triassic) variegated marls and 
sands. Romo Jurassic deposits are mentioned about the Samarsk- 
aya Luka. Cretaceous deposits, whicli cover large tracts on the 
right bank of the Volga, appear on the loft bank only in the 
south-east of Samara. Older Tertiary deposits appear also in the 
very south of Samara ; wliilo riiocono limestones and sandy clays, 
which cover the OVishchiy Syrt and Ust-Urt, protrude north as a 
narrow stri}>, reaching the heiid of the Volga. The Glacial 
bouldor-clay of middle Russia does not extend as far south-east ns 
Samara, and tlie I’ost-Glacial deposits, not yot fully investigated, 
ai*o represented V>y loess, black eartli, and lacustrine formations. 
It is now e-stalilislied that during Post-Glacial times the Aral- 
Casfiian .sea extended in a wide gulf oeeiip 3 diig the broad depression 
of the Vol|ja as far north as the Samarskaya Luka, Caspian 
mussels having been traced ns far a.s Samara. The soil is on the 
whole very fertile. All the northern part of the government is 
’ covered with a thick sheet of black earth ; this Ijecomes thinner 
towards the south, clays — mostly fertile — appearing from beneath ; 
salt clays appear in the south-east. 

Samara is inadequately watered, especially in the south. The 
Volga flows for 660 miles along its western border. Its tributaries 
the Groat Tohorernshan (220 niile.s), the Sok (195 miles), the 
Samara (840 miles), with its sub-tributanos, and the smaller 
tributaries the Motcha, Elan-Irghiz or Tchagra, and Little Irghiz 
are not navigable, partly on account of their shallowness, and 
partly because of water-mills. When the water is high, boats can 
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enter some of them to a distance of 15 to 80 miles. The Great 
Irghiz alone, which has an exceedingly winding course of 885 
mues. is nav^ted to Kutchum, and rafts are floated from 
Kikolaevsk. The banks of both Karamans are densely peopled. 
The Great and Little XJzell water south-eastern Samara and lose 
themselves in the Kamysh sands before reaching the Caspian. A 
few lakes and marshes occur in the river- valleys, and salt marshes 
in the south-east. u 

The whole of the region is rapidly drying up. The forests, 
which are disappearing, are extensive only in the north. Altogether 
they still cover an area of 8,048,000 acres, or 8 per cent of the 
whole surface ; prairie and grazing land occupies 11,495,000 acres, 
and only 4,108,000 acres are uncmtivablo. 

The climate is one of extremes, especially in the steppes, where 
the depressing heat and drought of summer are followed in the 
winter by severe frosts, often accompanied W snow-storms. The 
average temperature at Samara (53® 11' IL lat.) is only 89® '2 
(January, 9®'8 ; July, 70® *4). 

The ^pulation, which was only 1,888,500 in 1858, has almost 
doublea since then, mostly in consequence of immigration ; it 
reached 2,224,003 in 1882, and must now (1886) he about 2,250,000. 
Only 139,800 of these live in towns, the remainder being distri- 
buted over 4,470 villages, which are often very large, no fewer than 
160 ranging in population from 2000 to 6000. The Great liussians, 
who have immigrated in compact masses, now constitute 65 per 
cent, of the population ; the Little Russians, who were settled by 
the Government about the salt lakes, number about 30,000 *, and 
the White Russians, also sent to Samara from West Russia, may 
number about 15,000. A special feature of Samara is its popula- 
tion of German colonists, from Wilrtemborg, Baden, Switzerland, 
and ))artly also from Holland and the Palatinate, whose immigration 
dates from the invitation of Catherine II. in 1762. Protected as 
they were by free and extensive grants of land, by exemption from 
military service, and by self-government, they have developed rich 
colonies of Catholics, Protestants, U nitarians, Anabaptists, Moravians, 
and Mennonitos, most of which have adopted the Russian village- 
community system, slowly modified by the existence of a special 
capital reserved for the purchase of land for the increasing popula- 
tion.^ They now constitute 40 per cent, of the population oi the 
district of Novo-Uzefl, and 9 ]>er cent, of that of KiWaevsk, their 
aggregate number reaching 150,000. The Moksha and Erzya Mord- 
vinians, now nearly quite Eussiiiod, gathereil in Samara during the 
reign of Peter I., when they abandoned in great numbers the left 
bank of the Volga ; tlw constitute about 10 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Some 70,000 Tchuvashes and 1600 Votyaks may be added 
to the above. The Turkish stem is repre.scntcd by some 100,000 
Tartars, 70,000 Bashkirs, and a few Kirgnizes. Some baptized Kal- 
mucks were settled in 1730 at Stavrojiol ; and about 600 Adyghe 
Circassians, settled at Novo-Uzeh, may still be found there. All 
these varied elements, living in close juxtaposition, nevertheless 
continue to maintain tlicir own ethnographic^ features ; the Mord- 
vinians alone have lost their ethnological individuality and rapidly 
undergo a modification of type as they adopt the liie of Bussian 
peasants. As regards religion, the great bulk of the population 
are Orthodox Greeks ; the Nonconformists, who still retain their 
numerous and widely celebrated communities and monasteries on 
both the rivers Uzeft, number several hundred thousands (officially 
100,000); next come Mohammedans, 12 per cent.; a variety of 
Protestant sects, 5 iier cent. ; Roman Catholics, about 2 per cent. ; 
and, lastly, some 4000 pagans. 

The chief occupation is agriculture, — summer wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, oil-yiolding plants, and tobacco being the principal crops. 
Owing to its great rertility, Samara usually has a surplus of grain 
for export, varying from 14 to 4 million quarters (exclusive of oats) 
annually. In 1883, which was an average year for summer wheat, 
but unaor the average for winter rye, the total crops were — wheat, 
8,219,600 quarters; rye, 717,800; oats, 1,800,000; barley, 127,300; 
and other grains, 1,310,000. Notwithstanding this production, 

I varying from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 quarters of grain (exclusive 
I of oats) for a population of only 2i millions, Samara is periodi- 
* cally liable to famine to such an extent that men die by thousands 
of hunger-typhus, are compelled to send (as in 1879) to adjoining 
provinces to purchase orach as food, or are forced to go by hundreds 
of thousands in search of employment on the Volga, while millions 
of quarters of corn are nevertheless exported. The population 
have no store of corn, or reserve capital for years of scarcity 
(there were in 1882 only 246,100 quarters of com in the public 
gmnaries, and 503,022 roubles of capital for that purpose^ and 
some 210,000 males have in all only 845,000 acres of arable and 
pasture land. But even this soil, although all taxed as arable, is 
often of such quality that only 50 to 66 per cent, of it is under 
crops, while the peasants are compelled to rent from two to two 
and a half million acres for tillage from large proprietors. At 
present 8,549,000 acres, or about one-quarter of the total area of 

^ See the interesting work -of M. Clauss on “Our Colonies*' 
(Russian). 
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8ftm«ra» purchued fitmi tlie crown or from the Bulikirs iit nomi* 
nal prices — very often a lew comcks per acre — are in the hands of 
no more than 1704 persona The aggre^te taxes exacted from 
the peasants amounting to 5,782,870 roubles (1879), that is to say, 
fW}m 8 to Ki roubles per male, they are, when account is taken of 
Idle advances received during scarcity, reduced to absolute destitu- 
tion whenever the crops are short, so as to be compelled to sell 
t^eir last horse and cow. In 1880 the arrears reached 7,000,000 
roubles, to which must be added about 8,000,000 roubles of advances, 
and in 1882, out of the 1,196,646 roubles proposed to be levied by the 
semstvos, 876,648 remained in arrears. The p^eneral im^Miverish- 
ment may be judged from the death-rate, which for several years 
has ranged from 46 to 48 per thousand. In 1879 61,488 families 
were compelled to abandon their homes and disperse throughout 
Eussia in search of employment ; while 100,000 families were left 
wholly destitute of cattle in 1880. Notwithstanding an increase 
of population by nearly one-third during the last twenty years the 
numbers of sheep and ^ttlo decreased by about one-half from 1863 
to 1882. 

The manufactures of Samara are unimportant, the aggregate 
roduction (chiefly from tanneries, flour-mills, tallow-melting 
ouses, and distilleries) in 1882 reaching only 7,671,000 roubles 
(£767,100). Potty trades, especiallv the weaving of woollen cloth, 
are making progress in the south. The culture of oil-yielding 
plants is developed in several districts, as is also that of tobacco 
(10,690 acres, yielding 101,980 cwts., in 1884). Trade is very 
active — com, tallow, potash, salt, and some woollen cloth being 
exported ; the imports of raw cotton from Central Asia by the 
Orenburg railway to bo forwarded to the interior of Russia are 
increasing. The aggregate value of merchandise shipped on the 
Volga and its tribntaries within the government reached 27,025,000 
roubles in 1882 ; while 9,100,000 cwts. of merchandise were carried 
in both directions on the Orenburg railway. The chief loading places 
are Samara, Stavropol, Batakova, and Pokrovsk on the Volga, Staro- 
Mainsk on the Mama, and Ekaterininsk on the Bezeiitchuk. 

The government is divided into seven districts, the chief towns of 
which, with population as estimated in 1879, are— Samara (63,400 
inhabitants), Bugulma (18,000), Bugurustan (18,000), Buzutuk 
(10,500), Nikolaevsk (9,900), Novo-Uzefi (9700), and Stavropol 
(4265). Sorghievsk (1000) also has miinicinal institutions ; its 
mineral waters are becoming more and more frequented. Pokrov- 
skaya Stoboda (20,000), Ekaterinenstadt, Gtushitza, and Alexan- 
dron Gay, each with more than 5000 inhabitants, the loading place 
of Batakova (2500), and several others, although still but villages, 
have more importance than most of the above towns. 

The territory now occupied by Samara was until last century the 
abode of nomads. The Bulgarians who occupied it until the 18th 
century were followed by Mongols of the Golden Horde. The 
Russians penetrated thus far in the 1 6th century, after the defeat 
of the principalities of Kazah and Astrakhan. To secure com- 
munication between these two cities, the fort of Samara was 
erected in 1586, as well as Saratoff, Tsaritsyn, and the first line of 
Russian forts, which extended from Byetyi Yar to the neighbour- 
hood of Menzelinsk near the Kama. A few settlers began to 
gather under its protection. In 1670 it was taken by the insur- 
gent leader Stenka Razin, whose name is still remembered in 
the province. In 1732 the line of forts was removed a little 
farther east, so as to include Krasnyi Yar and parts of what is now 
the district of Bugurustan. The Russian colonists also advanced 
eastwards as the forts were pushed forwards and increased in 
number. The southern part of the territory, however, remained 
still exposed to the raids of the nomads. In 1762 Oathorino II. 
invited foreigners, especially Germans, and Nonconformists who 
had left Russia, to settle within the newly-annexed territory. 
Emigrants from various parts of Germany responded to the call, 
as also did the Raskolniks, whoso communities on the Irghiz soon 
became the centre of a formidable insurrection of the peasantry 
which broke out in 1775 under Piigatcheff and* was supported by 
the Kalmucks and the Bashkirs. After the insurrection, in 1787, 
a new lino of forts from Uzeh to the Volga and the Urals was 
erected to protect the southern part of the territory. At the end 
of the 18th century Samara became an important centre for trade. 
As soon as the southern part of the territory became quiet, gi*eat 
numbers of Great and Little Russians began to settle there — the 
latter by order of Government for the transport of salt obtained 
in the salt lakes. In the first half of the present century the region 
was rapidly colonized. In 1847-50 the Government introduced 
about 120 Polish families ; in 1857-69 Mennonites from Dantzic 
also founded settlements ; and in 1859 a few Circassians were 
brought hither by Government ; while an influx of Great Russian 
peasants continued and still goes on. The territory of Samara 
remained long under Kazah, or Astrakhan, or Simbirsk and Oren- 
burg. The separate government dates from 1861. (P. A. K.) 

SAMARA, capital of the above government, is situated 
on the slopes of the left bank of the Volga, 743 miles to 
the south-east of Moscow, at the mouth of the Samara 
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and opposite the hills of Zheguleff. It is one of the most 
important towns of the lower Volga for its trade, and its 
importance cannot fail to increase as the railway to Central 
Asia advances eastwards. Its population rose from 34,500 
in 1869 to 63,400 in 1879. Samara is built mostly of 
wood, and large spaces remain vacant on both sides of 
its broad unpaved streets. Its few public buildings are 
insignificant. A number of the inhabitants support them- 
selves by agriculture and gardening, for which they rent 
large areas in the vicinity of the town. The remaindcT 
are engaged at the harbour, one of the most imj^ortaut on 
the Volga. Three fairs are held annually, with aggregate 
returns exceeding 2,000,000 roubles. Samara is becoming 
more and more a resort for consumptives on account of its 
koumiss establishments (see vol. xvi. pp. 305-6). 

SAMARANG. See Java, vol. xiii. p. 606. 

SAMARCAND. See Samakkand. 

SAMARIA (Heb. ; LXX. 

except in 1 Kings xvi. 24^), the capital of Northern Israel 
from the time of Omri to the fall of the kingdom, which 
was consummated in the long siege of the royal city by 
Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvii. 5) and its capture by his 
successor Sargon (c. 721 b.c,). The choice of Samaria as 
his capital by the warlike and energetic prince to whom 
the kingdom of Ephraim mainly owed its greatness is easily 
understood. It stands in the very centre of Palestine and 
of the country of the dominating tribe of J oseph, and, built 
on a steep and almost isolated hill, with a long and 
spacious plateau for its summit, was naturally a position of 
much strength, commanding two of the most important 
roads — the great north and south road which passes 
immediately under the eastern wall, and the road from 
Shechem to the maritime plain which runs a little to the 
west of Omri’s capital. The hill of Samaria is separated 
from the surrounding mountains (Amos iii. 9) by a rich 
and well-watered plain, from which it rises in successive 
terraces of fertile soil to a height of 400 or 500 feet. 
Only on the east a narrow saddle, some 200 feet beneath 
the plateau, runs across the plain towards the mountains ; 
it is at this point that the traveller coming from Shocheni 
now ascends the hill to the village of Sebastiya (now 
pronounced Sebastiya), which occupies only the extreme 
east of a terrace beneath the hill top, behind the crusading 
church of John the Baptist, which is the first thing that 
draws the eye as one approaches the town. The hill-top, 
the longer axis of which runs westward from the village, 
rises 1450 feet above the sea, and commands a superb view 
towards the Mediterranean, the mountains of Shechem, and 
Mount Ilermon. The situation as a whole is far more 
beautiful than that of Jerusalem, though not so grand 
and wild. The line of the ancient walls has not been 
determined, the chief visible ruins being of the time of 
Herod ; but, if they followed the natural lines of defence, 
the city may have been almost a mile in length from east 
to west. 

The foundation of tlio now rapitnl wns speodily followed by the 
wars with Damascus, in which repeated inefrectual sieges by the 
Syrians proved the value of the stronghold ; and even the 
Assyrians, as has been mentioned, reduced the yOnee with diflit:nlty. 
During part of the struggle with Damascus the kings of Israel often 
resided at tTezroel, which was nearer the seat of war; hut Omri’s 
city never lost its pre-eminence. While it stood, Samaria and not 
Jerusalem wns the centre of Hebrew life, and the projdiets 
sometimes speak of it ns also the centre of corTU])t .lehovah- 
worship and idolatry (Hos. viii. 5, Mic. i. 5, Isa. x. 10). The 


^ The first 6 in SMmerdn can hardly represent the old pronunciation. 
In 1 Kings xvi. 24, the name of the city is derived from that of Shemer, 
from whom Omri bought tlio site, and here LXX, seems to have origin- 
ally had 2afi€/>c6v or (Cod. Vat. 'XatfA'npoov)^ afterwards 

corrected to ^o/xopt&y (as in Lagarde's edition of Lucian’s text) from 
the Hebrew tradition (compare Field’s JItxapla on the passage). 
The Assyrian monuments have Samwintu 
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otAmi of Samariat which was not removed bv the honae of Jehn, ia 
motioned in 2 Kings xiii. 6 ; and Hos. viii. 6 seems to speak of 
calMdols there, unless the prophet is already using the name of 
Samaria for the kingdom as a whole, as later writers often do. 
Ultimately, in the Greek period, the name of Samaria or Samaritis 
was applied to the whole tract of which it is the centre — the region 
between Judaea and Galilee, the country of the Samaritans (o.v.); 
and the New Testament uses Samaria in this sense. The city of 
Samaria was Helleriized by Alexander, who settled Macedonian 
colonists in it It became a fortress and was twice taken by siege in 
the wars of the Diadochi (by Ptolemy I. in 812 and by Demetrius 
PoUorcetes about 296). Under the Ptolemies Samaria was the head 
of a seimrate province, and it continued to be a strong city till John 
Hyrcanus took and utterly destroyed it after a yearns siege (c. 110 
n.G. ; see Jos., Ant.^ xiii. 10, 2 aq,). Taken from the Jews by 
Pompcy, Samaria was one of the ruined cities which Oabinius 
ordered to bo restored (Jos., Ant,, xiv. 6, 8); then given by Augustus 
to Herod the Great, it was refounded by him on a splendid scale 
probably in 27 B.C., the autumn of which year, according to 
ochurer s calculations, is the probable epoch of the new city of 
Sebaste, as it was now called In honour of Augustus. Many remains 
of Herod’s buildings, described by Josephus {Ant., xv. 8, 6; if. J., 
i. 21, 2), still remain ; the most notable belong to a long colonnade 
just above the line of Herod’s wall and those of the great temple 
of Caesar. The tombs of John the Baptist, Elisha, and Obadiah 
were visited at Samaria in the time of Jerome (see Obadiah), and 
that of St John must have been shown there still earlier, for it was 
violated by Julian. The old crusading church, now a mosque, was 
built over the tomb of the Baptist, who is reverenced as a prophet 
by tho^ Moslems. A view and plan of the church, with details, are 
^ven in the Survey ofW^, Pal, {Memoirs, voL ii. p. 211 aq,), where 
also there is a plan of the city. (W. R. S.) 

BAMAllITANS. This term, which primarily means 
'inhabitants of Samaritis or the region of Samaria,’’ is 
specially used, as in the New Testament and in Josephus, 
as the name of a peculiar religious community which had 
its headquarters in the Samaritan country, and is still 
represented by a few families (about 150 souls) at Ndbulus, 
the ancient Shechem. They regard themselves as Israelites, 
descendants of the ten tribes, and claim to possess the 
orthodox religion of Moses, accepting the Pentateuch and 
transmitting it in a text which for the most part has only 
microscopic variations from the Torah of the Jews. But 
they regard the Jewish temple and priesthood as schismati- 
cal, and declare that the true sanctuary of God’s choice is 
not Zion but Mount Gerizim, overhanging Shechem (John 
iv. 20) ; hero they had a temple which was destroyed by 
John Hyrcanus about 128 b,c. (Jos., Ant,, xiii. 9, 1), and 
on the top of the mountain they still celebrate the pass- 
over. The sanctity of this site they prove from their 
Pentateuch, reading Gerizim for Ebal in Deut. xxvii. 4. 
With this change tlie chapter of Deuteronomy can be 
interpreted with a little straining as a command to select 
Gerizim as the legitimate sanctuary (comp. ver. 7) ; and 
accordingly in Kxod. xx. and Deut. v. a commandment 
taken from Deut. xxvii. is inserted at the close of the 
decalogue. Thus on their reckoning the tenth command- 
ment is the direction to build an altar and do sacrifice on 
Gerizim, — from which of course it follows that not only the 
temple of Zion but the earlier temple of Shiloh and the 
priesthood of Eli were schismatical. Such at least is the 
express statement of the later Samaritans ; the older 
Samaritans, as they had no sacred books except the Penta- 
teuch, probably ignored the whole history between Joshua 
and the captivity, and so escaped a great many difficulties. 
The contention that the Pentateuch is a law given by 
Moses for a community worshipping on Mount Gerizim is 
of course glaringly unhistorical. By the (unnamed) sanc- 
tuary of God’s choice the Deuteronomist certainly designed 
the temple of Zion ; and the priestly law, which is through- 
out based on the practice of the priests of Jerusalem before 
the captivity, was reduced to form after the exile, and was 
first published by Ezra as the law of the rebuilt temple of 
Zion. The Samaritans must therefore have derived their 
Pentateuch from the Jews after Ezra’s reforms, t.c., after 
444 B.O. Before that time Samaritanism cannot have 
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existed in a form at all similar to that which we know; 
but there must have been a community ready to accept the 
Pentateuch. In point of fact the district of Sfount 
Ephraim was not entirely stripped of its old Hebrew popu- 
lation by the Assyrian captivity, and the worship of Jehovah 
went on at the old shrines of Northern Israel side by side, 
or even interfused, with the old heathenish rites of the new 
settlers whom the Assyrians brought to fill up the lands 
desolated by war. The account of the religious condition 
of the country given in 2 Kings xvii. 24 aq, dwells only on 
the partial adoption of Jehovah-worship by the foreigners 
who had come into the land, but by no means implies that 
the foreigners constituted the whole population. Josiah 
extended his reforms beyond the limits of Judaea proper to 
Bethel and other Samaritan cities (2 Kings xxiii. 19), and 
the narrative shows that at that date things were going on 
at the Northern sanctuaries much as they had done in the 
time of Amos and Hosea. To a considerable extent his 
efforts to make Jerusalem the sanctuary of Samaria as well 
as of Judffia must have been successful, for in Jer. xli. 5 
we find fourscore men from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria 
making a pilgrimage to “the house of Jehovah,” after the 
catastrophe of Zedekiah. And so it is not surprising to 
find that the jieople of this district came to Zerub- 
babel and Joshua after the restoration, claiming to be 
of the same religion with the Jews and asking to be asso- 
ciated with them in the rebuilding of the temple. Their 
overtures were rejected by the leaders of the new theocracy, 
who could not but fear the results of interfusion with so 
large a mass of men of mixed blood and very questionable 
orthodoxy; and so the Jehovah- worshippers of Samaria 
were thrown into the ranks of “the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin ” (Ezra iv.). Nevertheless, down to the time 
of Nehemiah, the breach was not absolute ; but the expub 
sion from Jerusalem in 432 b.c. of a man of high priestly 
family who had married a daughter of Sanballat made it 
so ; and it is more than probable, as has been explained in 
Israel, vol. xiii. p. 419, that this priest is the Manasseh 
of Josephus, who carried the Pentateuch to Shechem, and 
for whom the temple of Gerizim was built. For, though 
the story in Josephus {^Ant,, xi. 8) is falsely dated and 
mixed with fable, it agrees with Neh. xiii. in too many 
essential points to be wholly rejected, and supplies exactly 
what is wanted to explain the existence in Shechem of a 
community bitterly hostile to the Jews, and yet constituted 
in obedience to Ezra’s Pentateuch. 

When we consider what difficulties were met with in the 
introduction of Pentateuchal orthodoxy even at Jerusalem, 
the foundation of a community of the Law in the Samaritan 
country, among the mixed populations whom the Judaean 
leaders did not venture to receive into fellowship, must 
appear a very remarkable exploit. The Samaritan religion 
was built on the Pentateuch alone ; and the fact that they 
did not receive even those prophetic books and historical 
narratives which originated in Northern Israel (all which 
have been preserved to us only by the Jews) shows that, 
before they received the Pentateuch, their Jehovah-worship 
was a mere affair of traditional practice, uninspired by 
prophetic ideas and unsupported by written record of the 
great deeds of Jehovah in time past. It can hardly in any 
respect have risen above the level of the popular religion 
of North Israel as described and condemned by Hosea and 
Amos. In J udsea the duty of conformity to the Pentateuch 
was enforced by appeal to the prophets and to the history 
of the nation’s sins and chastisements, and the acceptance 
of a vast and rigid body of ordinances was more easy 
because they came as the consolidation and logical develop- 
ment of a movement that had been in progress from the 
days of Isaiah. Among the Samaritans, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of the Pentateuch implied a tremendous 
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breach of continiuty. .They must Indeed have felt that 
they had fallen behind the judteans in religious matters, 
and the opportunity of putting themselves on a par with 
them by securing a copy of the institutes of Moses and the 
services of a Judaean priest would naturally be grasped at. 
But what is remarkable is that, having got the Pentateuch, 
they followed it with a fidelity as loyal and exact'as the Jews 
themselves, save in the one matter of the change of the 
sanctuary. No concessions were made to heathenism or to 
the old lax Jehovah-worship ; the text of the sacred book 
was transmitted with as much conscientiousness as was 
practised by Jewish scribes in the first centuries after 
Ezra;^ and even from the unwilling witness of their 
enemies the Jews we can gather that they fulfilled all 
righteousness with scrupulous punctiliousness so far as the 
letter of the written law was concerned, though of course 
they did not share in the later developments of the oral law, 
and BO were heretics in the eyes of the Pharisees.^ 

That it was possible to establish such a community on 
such a soil is a remarkable evidence that in that age the 
tendency to a legal religion was favoured by general causes, 
not confined to Judsea alone ; it must be remembered that 
elaborate hierocracies sprang up after the fall of the old 
nationalities in many parts of western Asia (comp. Priest, 
voi. xix. p. 729). At the same time it must be remembered 
that, as !^ra could not have succeeded without Nehemiah, 
Manasseh had Sanballat’s civil authority to back him. It 
is probable, too, that Josephus is right in assuming that he 
was strengthened by a considerable secession of Judaeans, 
and it is not to be supposed that the “Samaritans” ever 
embraced anything like the whole population of the 
Samaritan country. Samaria itself was Hellenized in the 
time of Alexander ; and in Ecclus. 1. 26 the foolish people 
that dwell at Shechem are distinguished from the inhab- 
itants of the Samaritan hill-country in general.^ The 
Samaritans, like the Jews, throve and multiplied under the 
discipline of the law, but at no time in their history do they 
appear to have had the political importance that would 
have accrued to so closely knit a religious body if it had 
held all the fertile Samaritan district. 

Jews and Samaritans were separated by bitter jealousies 
and open feuds (Jos., Ant.^ xiL 4, 1), but their internal 
development and external history ran closely parallel 
courses till the Jewish state took a now departure under the 

^ This appears eR))ecially by comparison of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
with the Septuagint. It is not of course to be wondered at that the 
Judtean text is on the whole superior to the Samaritan, for the 
Samaiitans had no oppoitunity of revising their text by Judiean 
copies. The Samaritan character is an independent development of 
the old Hebrew writing as it was about the time when they first got 
the Pentateuch. This in itself is an indication that from the first 
their text ran a separate course, and that there was no opportunity of 
checking corruptions that had got into it by reference to different 
recensions. In Judasa also there were important variations between 
MSS. down to the time of the Septuagint and even later, and in many 
cases the Septuagint readings agree with the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
showing an affinity between the sources of these two texts. But 
ultimately the Jewish scribes were able to constitute or rather to 
select an authoritative text, and whether by good luck or by judgment 
the text they chose was on the whole one of a singularly good type. 
The Samaritans never had opportunity to do anything of this kind. 

® Compare, for details and references, Nutt, Fragments qf a Samaritan 
Targum^ p. 87 sg., 42 and Schiirer, Oesch. des JuAiscken VolkeSf p. 
7 Josephus (Ant,^ xi. 8, 7) says they received Judmans who were 
accused of ritual irregularities, but, as he adds that the fugitives pro- 
fessed that they were falsely accused, it is plain that even this partisan 
writer did not venture to represent them as indifferent to ritual 
orthodoxy. No doubt, in addition to the legal ordinances, the 
Samaritans retained some ancient traditional practices, as they 
certainly introduced some new observances. Their passover, for 
example, has some peculiar features, one of which, viz., the application 
of the sacrificial blood to the faces of the children, has an exact 
parallel in the old Arabic See the account of an eye-witness 

(Prof. Socin) in Badekeris Palestine. 

’ So all Greek MSS. The old Latin substitutes Mount Edom ; the 
Syriac has “Gbel,” which may mean Ebal or the Edomite country. 
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Maccabees. The religious resemblance between the two 
bodies was increased by the adoption of the institution of 
the synago^e, and from the synagogue there certainly grew 
up a Samaritan theology and an exegetical tradition. The 
latter is embodied in the Samaritan Targum or Aramaic 
version of the Pentateuch, which in its present form is, 
according to Noldeke's investigations, not earlier than the 
fourth Christian century, but in general agrees with the 
readings of Origen^s to ^afmpsLrucov. For the dogmatic 
views of the Samaritans our sources are all late; they 
embrace hymns and other books of little general interest, 
and mainly at least of mediaeval origin. Like the Jews, 
too, the Samaritans had a haggada; indeed the Arabic books 
they still possess under the name of chronicles are almost 
entirely haggadic fable with very little admixture of true 
tradition. The recent date of all this literature seems to 
show that the old Samaritans had not nearly so vigorous 
an intellectual life as the Jews, though what life they had 
moved in similar lines; indeed, having no sacred book 
but the Pentateuch, and having passed through no such 
national revival as that of the Maccabees, they lacked two 
of the most potent influences that shaped the development 
of J udaism. On the other hand, they shared with the Jews 
the influence of a third great intellectual stimulus, that of 
Hellenism. Samaritans as well as Jews were carried to 
Egypt by Ptolemy Lagi ; the rivalry of the two sects was 
continued in Alexandria (Jos., Ant., xii. 1, 1), and llellen* 
ized Samaritans wrote histories and epic poems in Greek 
with exactly the same patriotic mendacity which charac- 
terizes Jewish Hellenism Of this, the oldest surviving 
Samaritan literature, some fragments have been preserved 
in the remains of Alexander Polyhistor.** 

I The troubles that fell on the Jews for their fidelity to 
the law, under Antiochus Epiphanes, were not escaped 
by the Samaritans (2 Mac. v. 23, vi. 2) ; the account in 
Josephus (Anty xii. 5, 5) which makes them voluntarily 
exchange their religion for the worship of the Grecian Zeus 
is certainly a malignant falsehood.^ 

Under the Maccabees their relations with Juda».a became 
very bitter, and they were severely chastised by Hyrcanus, 
who destroyed their temple. Hostilities between the two 
nations recurred from time to time ; and in the New Testa- 
ment, in Josephus, and in Jewish tradition we see how 
deei>seated was their mutual abhorrence.*^ But, with all 
this, the sects were too nearly alike not to have much in 
common. The Boman yoke galled both in the same way ; 
the Samaritan false prophet whose movement Pilate put 
down with cruel slaughter (Jos., Ant.y xviii. 4, 1), and pro- 
bably also Simon Magus and Dositheus (Grig., Cont. 
Cel8,y i. p. 44), are parallel phenomena to the false Messiahs 
that arose among the Jews. The original views of the 
Samaritans were like those of the Sadducees, and they did 
not believe in a resurrection or a Messiah ; but it was 
impossible for their faith to survive under the cruel pres- 
sure of foreign bondage without absorbing something from 
Jewish eschatology. And so too, in the struggle of the 
Jews with Vespasian, perhaps also in that with Hadrian, 
the Samaritans forgot their old feud, and took part against 
the Bomans. They seem also to have shared in great 
measure in the subsequent dispersion, for in later times we 
hear of Samaritans and Samaritan synagogues not only 
in Egypt but in Borne, and in other parts of the empire. 

* See especittlly Friedlftiider, Jfellenistiscke Stvdien (187S), p. 

An Egyptio- Samaritan iragment has also been suspected by Ewald 
to be imbedded in the Svbyllina^ xl. 289-244. 

® See Appel, Qumstiones dt Rebus Samaritanarumf 1874, p. 87 sq 

• Josephus calls them Cuthieans (from 2 Kings xvii. 30), and will 
not admit that they are of Hebrew blood at all ; the Raldans use the 
same name, but are not always so positive in calling them pure Gen- 
tiles. The groundless accusation of dove- worship (which makes their 
religion that of the Syrian Aphrodite) arose in post-Mishnic times. 
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The Christian emperors made hard edicts against them as 
well as the Jews, and at length excluded them from the 
public service. Under these circumstances they naturally 
came to be mainly traders and merchants’ clerlm ; in Con- 
stantinople ‘*a Samaritan ” meant *‘a banker’s clerk.” In 
their old homes they still remained numerous enough to 
make a serious insurrection under Justinian (529 a.b.). 
Its suppression was followed by very stern decrees against 
the whole sect, and Europe heard little more of the 
Samaritans till, towards the close of the 16th century, 
Western scholars took an interest in the few congregations 
that still remained in the East, at Cairo and Damascus as 
well as at Ndbulus. It was found that during the Middle 
Ages they bad formed an Arabic literature of considerable 
size but of little intrinsic worth, and had continued faith- 
fully to preserve their scriptures. Since tlien their num- 
bers have been constantly on the wane, and they have 
almost lost their old learning, which was never very 
considerable. 

HamaHUm Literature, -—Oi this a full ac<;ouiit is given, along 
•vith a sketch of Samaiitau history, in the introduction to Nutt’s 
Fra^nienta of a Samaritan Targum (1874). The following list 
conlincM itself to what has been printed, (a) The llehrew- 
Saniiiritan Pentateuch, i.e., the Hohrow text in Samaritan recen- 
sion and character, was first printed in the Paris 2 )ulyglott. On 
the nature of this recension, see Gesonius, Le Pent. Sam. origine^ 
kc. (ISlf)). A list of variations from the Massoretic text is given 
by Peterman II, Uebr. FortnenUhre 'tiach dcr Atmprache der 
SamarUfmer (1868). (6) Turguni, also in the Paris and London 

polyglotts, but in very corrupt form. A criti(!al edition of the 
wlioiu is still lacking ; the best text of part is that given by Nutt 
from a HoiJleian MS. The dialect, ayiart from the coiTUiitioiis of 
tin? text, dilTcrs little from other Palestinian Aramaic, (c) Aramaic 
having lieen sujndaiited in Palestine by Arabic, an Arabic version 
of the I*ontatcuch was made by Abd Sa'id about 1100 a.u. The 
first throe books have been edited by Kuenwi (1851-f)4). On this 
version, see especially DoSacy in Acad, Inscr, et BdleH-lMtrei^ 
vol. xlix. (rt) The so-called Samaritan book of Joshua is an 
Arabic chronicle going down to Homan times, but of almost no 
historical use. It may date from the 13th century. Juynboll 
edited it in 1848 from a Leyden MS. ; there are other MSS. in the 
British Museum and in Trinity College, Cambridge, (c) Another 
short chronicle, liLTolidoth, published by Noubaiier in Jour. An, 
(18(U>), seems to have used the Jewish Look of Juhikes. Both (d) 
and (tf) with some other sources wore used by— (/) The Chronicle 
of Abulfath, written in 1355, and continued by later hands ; (?dited 
by Vilniar (Gotha, 1865). (g) A collection of hymns was published 
by Gesuniiis (Carmimi Saniaritana^ 1824). Other liturgical pieces 
have heeu jmblished by Heideiilieiin. (h) Specimens of Samaritan 
writings on Hebrew grammar were published by NOldeke in the 
Oiittinger Nadirichten (1862). 

For the Samai’ltnns In gtnun'Al, teo Nutt, op. cii,; JuyitlxOl, Comnt. tn Hint. 

AVimar. Leyden, lH4« ; Appel, JJe Hebui Samar itanorum sub imj/erio 
JKomatio pttractiK. Do Sacy publlnhed In the Aoiicei et Extraih, xtl. (1831), all 
the correMpon donee of the hamsiitnim with European ucholars, and ot her material 
about the moilern Samaiitaus. l’(»r the modern Samaritans see also Petermanii's 
Jirinen, vol. i. (J860). For Makilzl's account of the Siimaiitans, see De Sacy, 
Chrett. Ar.y vol. I. Other llteruture In Nutt and very fully In Kautzsch's article 
111 Herzoi? I’llrr, vol. xllL <W. It. S.) 

SAM A HK AND, a city of Central Asia, anciently Mar- 
canda^ the capital of Sogdiana, then the residence of the 
SAmAnids, and subsocjuently the capital of Timur, is now 
chief town of the Zerafshan district of the Russian domin- 
ions. It lies in a richly cultivated region, 185 miles south- 
west of Tashkend, and 145 miles east of Bokhara, in 39“ 39' 
N. lat. and 67” 17' E. long., 2150 feet above the sea, in 
the valley of the Zerafshan, at the point where it issues 
from the extreme western sjmrs of the Tian-Shan before 
entering the stepjies of Bokhara. The Zerafshan now 
fl6w8 about three or four miles to the north of the city, 
supplying its extensive gardens with water. 

Marcanda, a great city, whose walls had a comijass of 
90 stadia, was destroyed by Alexander the Great. It re- 
appears as Samarkand at the time of the conquests of the 
Arabs, when it was finally reduced by Kotaiba ibn Moslim 
in 93 A.H, (711-712 a.d.). Under the SAmAnids it became 
a brilliant seat of Arabian civilization. Its schools, its 
savants, were widely renowned ; it was so populous that, 
when besieged by Jenghiz Khan in 1219, it is reported to 
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have been defended by an army of 110,000 men. De- 
stroyed and pillaged by the great conqueror, its population 
was reduced to one-quarter of what it had been, but it still 
reckoned 25,000 families withiu its walls. The great 
conqueror Timur made it his residence, and the ir^b- 



Plan of Samarkand. 1, Qovornor’ii houoe ; 2, Burvina-place of Rutalan soldleri 
who fell In tht; apfence of 1868 ; 8, (JoDuae of U)ug-beir; 4, College of Shlr-dar; 
6, College of 'i'illa-kari ; 6, Grave of Timur ; 7, Grave of Tiniur’a wives. 


itants rose to 150,000. The magnificent buildings of the 
epoch of the successors of Timur, which still remain, 
testify to its former wealth. But new invaders again re- 
duced it to ruin, so that at the beginning of last century it 
is reported to have been almost without inhabitants. It 
fell under Chinese dominion, and subsequently under 
that of the emir of Bokhara, suilering again and again 
from wars which were fought for it and around it. But 
no follower of Islam enters it without feeling that he is on 
holy ground, although the venerated mosques and beautiful 
collegos of Samarkand arc falling into ruins, its high infiu- 
once as a seat of learning has vanished, and its very soil is 
profaned by infidels. It was not without a struggle that 
the Mohammedans permitted the Russians to take 2 >osses- 
sion of their holy city ; and, while other cities of Central 
Asia submitted almost without striking a blow, Samarkand 
revolted in 18G8, the Russian garrison shut up in the 
citadel being rescued only by the timely arrival of a corps 
despatched from Tashkend. 

The present city, which is but a wreck of its former self, 
is quadrangular in shajie and is enclosed by a low wall 9 
miles long. The citadel rises in the west, and to the west- 
ward of this again the Russians have laid out their new 
town, with broad streets and boulevards radiating from 
the citadel, while a pretty public garden, carefully irrigated, 
occupies the centre. 

The central part of Samarkand is the Righistan — a square limited 
by the three madrasahs (colleges) of IHug-beg, Shir-dar, and Tilla- 
kari ; in its ai-chitectural symmetry ana b^uty this ia rivalled 
only by some of the squares of Italian cities. Though differing 
in detail, the great lines of the three colleges are tlie same. An 
immense doorway decorates the front of each of these large quadri- 
lateral buildings. A high and deep-pointed porch, whose summit 
almost reaches the toji of the lofty layade, is fianked on each side 
by a broail quadrilateral pillar of the same height, subdivided into 
three sections, each of which has its own style of decoration. Two 
fine columns, profusely decorated, in turn flank these broad pillars. 
On each side of the high doorway are two lower archways connect* 
ing it with two elegant towers, narrowing towards their tops and 
slightly inclined. The whole of the facade and also the interior 
courts are profusely decorateil with enamelled bricks, whose colours 
— ^blue, g^n, pink, or golden, but chiefly turquoise-blue— are 
wrought into the most fascinating designs, in striking harmony 
with the whole and with each jiart of the building. In the recess 
of the deep doorway is the wide door, with proportions of remark- 
able elegance, and above it are the broad decorations filling up the 
upper part of the arch. Over the interior are bulbed or melon-like 
domes, perhaps too heavy for the fa 9 ade. The cool and shady 
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ooiirto ara surrouuded by three ttories of email rooma, each having 
only one opening — ^tbe door. The majestic bnildings are now 
mereW the awelUngs of mollahs, who live on the revonuee of the 
Wakf lands at Katty-kurgan. 

The college of Shir-dar (built in 1601} takes its name from the 
two lions, or rather tigers, figured on the top of its doorway, which 
is richly decorated with green, blue, rod, and white enamelled 
bricks. It is the most spacious of the throe, and 128 mollahs 
inhabit its 64 apartments. The 'nila-kari (“dressed in gold”)» 
built in 1618, has 56 rooma But the most renowned of the three 
madrasahs is that of Ulug-beg, built in 1420 or 1434, by Timur, 
the grandson of the great conqueror. It is smaller than tne others, 
but it was to its school of mathematics and astronomy that Samar- 
kand owed its wide renown in the 15th ceiiwury. 

A winding street running north-east from the Righistan leads to 
a much larger sejuare having the college of Bibi-khanjmi on the 
west, the graves of Timur’s wives on the south, and a clean bazaar 
on the cast. The college was erected in 1388 by a Chinese wife of 
Timur, and is said to have once sheltered as many as a thousand 
students. It covers a large area, and has three mosoues connected 
by a quadrangular building containing the Htudonts* rooms. The 
archway and towers of its facade are considered by Vamb4ry as a 
model for such buildings, and its decorations resist the destructive 
infiuonccB alike of time and of man. One of its mosques still 
raises its high bulbed dome above the outer walls, which are falling 
into ruins, and now give accommodation to the carts and the bazaar 
of traders in cotton. The lofty ruins of the grave of Timur’s wives 
are really grand. 

To the north, outside the walls of Samarkand, but close at hand, 
is the Hazroti Shah-Ziudeh — the summor*)>alace of Timur ; and 
near this is the giave of Shah-Zindeh, or, more precisely, Kotham 
ibn al-Abbds ibn ’Abd al-Mottnlib, a famous companion' of the 
Prophet. This was already a famous shrine in the 14th century (Ibn 
Batuta, iii. 52); it is believed that the saint still lives in the mosque, 
and will one day rise for the defence of his religion. The Hazreti 
Shah-Ziudeh covers a wide area on a terrace reached by forty marble 
steps. A series of galleries and rooms lead to the hall containing the 
relics of the saint. The decoration of the interior halls is ftiarvellous. 

Another street running south-west from the Kighistan leads 
to the Gur-Einir — the grave of Timur. This consists of a chapel 
crowned with an elegant dome, enclosed by a wall and fronted ny 
an archway. Time and earthquakes have greatly injured this tine 
building; one of the minarets is already in ruins. The interior 
consists of two apartments paved with white marble, the walls 
being <jovered with elegant turquoise arabesques and inscriptions 
in gold. The chief room is of great beauty, and its decorations, of 
a bolder stylo than tlie others, are in strict harmony ivith the iiu- 

{ >re88ion it is designed to produce. A large pyramidal piece of jade 
>roken into two covers the grave of Timur, which lias by its side that 
of his teacher, Mir Seid llorke, and those of several members of his 
family, all enclosed by a inarblo railing. A dark and narrow flight 
of stops leads down to the crypt, also brnamonted with arabesmies, 
where the graves are placed in the same order as in the upper hall. 

The citadel is situated on the west of the city, upon a hill w'hoso 
steep slopes render it one of the strongest in Central Asia. Its 
walls, 3000 yards in circuit mid about 10 foot high, enclose a space 
of about 4 square miles. It contained the palace of the emir of 
Bokhara, — a vulgar modern building now transformed into a hos- 
pital, — and the audience hall of Timur, — a long narrow court, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and containing the KevJc-tash, a grey 
stone 10 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 4 J feet high, reported to have 
been brought from Briissa. On it Timur used to take his seat, 
8urround«‘d by his numerous vassals ; from it more recently the 
emirs of Bokhara also were wont to dispense their terrible justice. 

Ruins of former buildings — heaps of [>lain and enamelled brickvS, 
among which Grajco-Bactrian coins have been found — cover a wide 
area all around the present city, and especially on the west and 
north. The name of Aphrosiab is usually given to these ruins, 
which extend for nearly three miles to the westward of the present 
Russian town ; this suburb of Samarkand was enclosed by a wall, 
the ruins of which can be traced for seven or eight miles. Five 
miles to the south-west of Samarkand is the college Khodja Akrar ; 
its flower ornamentation in enamelled brick is one of the most 
beautiful of Samarkand. Rye is now grown in its courts, and its 
artistic oruamontation is going to ruin. To the north-north-east 
are the Tchupan-ata Hills, the chief of w'hich has on its summit 
the grave of Daniar Polvan. On the right bank of the Zerafshan 
stands the village of Dehbid, peopled by descendants of Mahkdum 
Aazam (died in 1642), who jiossess a beautiful khanka (monastery), 
with pretty avenues of trees planted by Nozr Divabeghi in 1682. 
As for the famous Baghitchi-naran (the garden of plane trees), only 
the ruins of its palace now mark its former ])osition ; the trees liave 
disapfieared. ()f the Graeco-Armenian library said to have been 
brought to Samarkand by Timur no tra<*e8 have been discovered, 
and Vamb^ry regards the whole legend os a fable invented by 
Armenians. Every trace of the renowned high school Kalinder- 
khany has also disappeared. 
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The present Moslem city is an intricate labyrinth of narrow 
winding streets, having on both sides clay walls concealing dirty 
court-yards and miserable houses. The x>opulation was estimatS 
at 86,000 in 1879 ; it consists of Tajiks (Iranians) and Sarts or 
Uzbegs. The Europeans numbered 5380. Some 300 Jews occupy 
a separate quarter, remarkable for its lilth. Numbers of Arabs, 
Persians, Aighuns, Hindus, Kiptchaks, and Tsiguiis (Gipsies) may 
be met with in the streets. The chief occupation of the iiihahitants 
is gardening ; the gardens beyond the walls are extensive and very 
well kept. There is also a certain amount of manufacturing in- 
dustry ; the workshops, which are small, arc thus enurneruted by 

M. Kostenko : — for metallic ware^i, 12 ; for tallow and soap, 34 ; 
tanneries, 30 ; potteries, 37 ; for various tissues, 246. Those foi 
dyeing and the manufacture of harness, boots, and silver and gold 
wares are also numerous. The best harness, ornamented with 
turquoises, and the finer products of the goldsmith’s art, are 
imported from Bokhara or Afghanistan, The products of local 
potteries are very fine. 

The bazaars or Samarkand, the cdiicf of which is in the centre of 
the town, close by the Righistan, are more animated and kept with 
much greater cleanliness than those of Taahkend or l^uumiigan. 
The trade carried on by local or Bokhara mercliaiits is very brisk, 
the chief items being cotton, silk, w-heat and rice, horses, asses, 
fruits, and cutlery. Wheat, rice, and silk are exported chiefly to 
Bokhara ; cotton to Russia, v^ia Tashkend. Silk-wares and excel- 
lent fruits are imported from Shaliri-Syabs, and rock-salt from 
Hissar. (P. A. K. ) 

SAMBALPUIl, or Sumbulpook, a British district in tho 
cliief-commiasionership of the Central Provinces of India, 
between 21'* 2' and 21® 57' N. lat. and between 83** 16' 
and 84** 21' E. long. Exclusive of attached native states 
by which it is surrounded, Sambalpur contains an area 
of 4521 square miles. Including the native states, it is 
bounded on the north by Chutia Nagpur, on the east and 
south by Cuttack district, Bengal, and on the west by tho 
[ Bilaspur and liaipur districts. The Malninadi, which is 
I the only important river in the district, flows through it, 
dividing it into unequal parts. The greater portion of 
Sambalpur is an undulating plain, with ranges of rugged 
hills running in every direction, the largest of which is the 
Bar A PahAr, a mountain chain covering an area of 350 
square miles, and attaining at Dibrigarh a height of 2267 
feet above the plain. The MahAnadi affords means of 
water communication for 90 miles ; its principal tributaries 
in Sambalpur are the lb, KelA, and JhirA. To the west 
of the MahAnadi the district is well cultivated. The soil 
of the district is generally light and sandy. It is occupied 
for the greater part by crystalline metarnorphic rocks ; but 
part of the north-west corner is composed of sandstone, 
limestone, and shale. Gold dust and diamonds have been 
found near HirakhudA or Diamond Island, at the junction 
of the Ib and MahAnadi. The climate of Bambalpur is 
considered very unhealthy ; its average temperature is 79", 
and its average annual rainfall is 58^ inches. 

The census of 1881 disclosed a population of 693,499 (346,649 
males and 346,960 females). Hindus numbered 632,747 and 
Mohammedans 2966. The only town in the district wdth a 
population exceeding 6000 is Sambalpuu, the administrative 
headquarters, with 13,939 inhabitants, situated in 21® 27' 10" 

N. lat. and 84® 1' E. long., on the north bank of the Mahdnadi. It 
has much improved since 1864, when a cart could only with great 
difliculty x>as8 through the main street. Of the total area of the 
district 1125 square miles are cultivated, and of tlio x)ortion lying 
waste 888 are cultivable. Rice forms the stajile croj> ; other pro- 
ducts are food grains, oil-seeds, cotton, and sugar- cane. Tho manu- 
factures are few and of no great value, Tlie gross revenue in 1888- 
84 was i.‘22,446, of which the land contributed £11,388. 

Sambalx>ur lapsed to the British in 1849, who immediately 
adopted a system of exaction and confiscation by raising the 
revenue assessments one-fourth and resuming the land grants, 
religious and others. Great dissatisfaction was tho consequence, 
and the Biuhiuaus, who form a numerous and jioworful community, 
made an appeal, but obtained no redress. In 1864 a second land 
settlement again raised the assessments everywhere one-fourth. 
This system of exaction proiluced its natural results. On the 
outbreak of the mutiny in 1867 a general tisiug of the chiefs took 
place, and it was not until the final arrest of Suiaiidm Sa, a chief 
who for some years had been tho cause of great disturbances, in 
1 864 that tranquillity was restored ; since then tho district has 
enjoyed profound peace. 
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SAMNITES, a people of ancient Italy, whose name 
figures conspicuously in the early history of Borne. They 
occupied an extensive tract in the centre of the peninsula, 
which derived from them the name of Samnium. The 
territory thus designated was a wholly inland district, 
hounded on the north by the Marsi, Peligni, and Fren- 
tani, who separated them from the Adriatic, on the east 
by Apulia, on the south by Lucania, and on the west 
by Campania and Latium. But the Samnites were from 
an early period a numerous and powerful nation, and 
formed rather a confederacy of tribes than a single 
people. Hence the name is sometimes used in a wider 
sometimes in a more limited sense, — the Hirpini, espe- 
cially, who occupied the southernmost portion of their 
territory, being sometimes included amongst them, some- 
times distinguished from them. But according to the 
usual acceptation of the term — excluding the Frentani, 
who, though unquestionably of Samnite origin, were not 
usually regarded as belonging to the Samnite nation — 
they consisted of three principal tribes : — the Caraceni in 
the north, the Pentri, who may be termed the Samnites 
proper, in the centre, and the Hirpini in the south. 
Almost the whole of Bamnium, os thus defined, was a 
rugged, mountainous country, and, though the Apennines 
do not in this part of their range attain to so great an 
elevation as farther north, they form irregular masses and 
groups, filling up almost the whole territory, and in great 
part covered with extensive forests. On the side of 
Campania alone the valley of the Vulturnus was richer 
and more fertile, and opened a natural access from the 
south into the northern regions of Bamnium, while the 
Calor, a tributary of the same river, which flows from the 
east past Benevento, afforded in all ages a similar route 
into the upland districts of the Hirpini. Between the 
two, occupying the centre of the Pentrian territory and 
the very heart of Bamnium, was the great mountain mass 
now known as the Monte Matese, of which the highest 
summit attains to an elevation of 6600 feet, and which 
must in all ages have been a region presenting peculiar 
difficulties of access. 

All ancient writers agree in representing the Samnites 
as a people of Sabine origin, who migrated at an early 
period to the region of which wo find them in the occupa- 
tion wlien they first appear in history. The period of 
this emigration is wholly unknown, but, if wo can trust 
the tradition reported by Strabo, that it was the result of 
a vow to send forth the produce of a “sacred spring” (see 
Babtnks), it could hardly have been in the first instance 
very numerous, and it is probable that the invaders estab- 
lished themselves in the midst of an Oscan population, 
with whom they gradually coalesced. It is certain that 
no very long interval elapsed before the Samnites in their 
turn found themselves exceeding the resources of their 
barren and rugged territory, and extending their dominion 
over the more fertile and accessible regions by which they 
were surrounded. The first of these movements was pro- 
bably that by which they occupied the land of the 
Frentani, a fertile district along the shores of the Adriatic, 
between the northern part of Samnium and the sea. The 
Hirpini also were in the first instance almost certainly a 
later offshoot of the central Samnite people, though they 
continued alw^ays in such close connexion with them that 
they were generally reckoned as forming part of the 
Samnite confederacy, and almost uniformly took part with 
the more central tribes in their wars against Home. The 
Frentani, on the contrary, generally either stood aloof from 
the contest or secured their own safety by an alliance 
with Rome. 

To a later period belong the emigrations that gave rise 
to the two powerful nations of the Lucanians and Cam- 
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panians. At the time when the Greek colonies were 
established in southern Italy the native tribes that occu- 
pied the regions to the south of Samnium were the 
CEnotrians and other Pelasgic races, and it was not till 
after the middle of the 5th century b.o. that the pressure 
of the Lucanians from the interior began to make itself 
felt in this quarter. From this time they gradually 
extended their power throughout the whole country to the 
Gulf of Tarentum and the Sicilian Straits. It was pro- 
bably at a somewhat earlier period (about 440 to 420 
B.C.) that they effected the conquest of the fertile country 
to the west, intervening between the mountain regions of 
Samnium and the sea. Here they found an Oscan popula- 
tion, with whom they seem to have speedily coalesced, 
and thus gave rise to the people known thenceforth as 
Campanians, or “ inhabitants of the plain.” But in this 
case also the new nationality thus constituted had no 
political connexion with the parent state, and retained its 
independent action both for peace and war. The first 
mention of the Samnites themselves in Roman history 
occurs in 354, when they concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the rising republic. 

But it was not long before the course of events brought 
the two rival powers into collision. The Samnites, who 
appear to have been still actuated by aggressive tenden- 
cies, had attacked the Sidicini, a petty tribe to the north 
of Campania, and the latter, feeling unable to cope with 
so powerful an adversary, invoked the assistance of the 
Campanians. These, however, were in their turn attacked 
by the Sapnnites, and sustained so crushing a defeat, under 
the very walls of Capua, that they were compelled to 
implore the aid of Rome. Their request was granted, 
though not without hesitation, and thus began (in 
343) the first of the long series of the Samnite Wars, 
which ultimately led to the establishment of the Roman 
domination over the whole of southern Italy. The events 
of these wars, which are related in all histories of Rome, 
can only be very briefly noticed here. The first contest 
was of short duration ; and after two campaigns the 
Romans were willing not only to conclude pence with 
Samnium but to renew the previously existing alliance, to 
which the Samnites continued faithful throughout the 
great struggle which ensued between the Romans and the 
allied Campanians and Latins. The Second Samnite War 
was of a very different character. Both nations felt that 
it was a struggle for supremacy, and, instead of being 
brought to a close within three years, it lasted for more 
than twenty years (326-304), and was marked with 
considerable vicissitudes of fortune, among which the 
celebrated disaster of the Caudine Forks (321) stands 
most conspicuous. Nor was the struggle confined to the 
two leading powers, many of the neighbouring nations 
espousing the cause of the one side or the other, and often 
with fluctuating faith, in accordance with the varying 
fortunes of the war. The result, however, was on the 
whole favourable to the Roman arms, notwithstanding 
which they wore willing to conclude peace in 304, on con- 
dition of the renewal of the previously existing alliance. 
This interval of tranquillity was of short duration, and 
little more than five years elapsed between the end of the 
Second Samnite War and the commencement of the Third 
(298). In this fresh contest they received a formidable 
auxiliary in a large body of Gauls, who had recently 
crossed the Alps, and, together with their countrymen the 
Senones, espoused the cause of the Samnites against Rome. 
Their combined forces were, however, defeated in the great 
battle of Bentinum (294), and after several successive cam- 
paigns the consulM'. Curius Dentatus was able to boast of 
having put an end to the Samnite Wars (290), after they 
had l^ted more than fifty years. It is true that a few 
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years later the Samnites again appear in arms, though 
rather as auxiliaries than principals, and the name of 
Fourth Samnite War is given by some historians to the 
memorable contest which, commenced in 282 by the Lu- 
canians, assumed a wholly different aspect when Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, appeared in Italy as their auxiliary. But 
the power of the Samnites was evidently broken, and after 
the final defeat of Pyrrhus they appear to have offered 
little resistance. Their final submission was made in 272, 
and according to the usual Eoman policy was secured by 
the establishment in their territory of the two important 
colonies of iEsernia and Beneventum. 

During tlie Socoud Punic War, Samnium became the froauent 
theatre of hostilities. The Hirpini were among the first of the 
Italian tribes to declare in favour of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae (216) ; but their example was not followed by the more 
powerful tribe of the Pentri, and when Hannibal was finally 
driven out of Central Italy the Samnites were speedily reduced to 
submission. From this time we hear no more of them till the 
great outbreak of the Italian nations, commonly known as the 
Social War (90), in which they bore a prominent part. Two 
of the most distinguished of the Italian leaders, C. Papius 
Mutilus and C. Pontius Telesiniis, wore of Samnite birth, and 
after the fall of Oorfinium the Samnite town of Bovianuin became 
the temporary capital of the confederates. Their sulnnission had 
not indeed been completed when the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla gave a fresh character to the contest. The Samnites 
warmly espoused the cause of the former, and it was the defeat of 
their leader C. Pontius Telesinus at the Oolline Gate of Rome that 
secured the victory of Sulla and sealed the fate of the Samnite 
nation (82). Not content with putting all his Samnite prisoners 
to the sword, the ruthless conqueror organized a systematic devas- 
tation of the wliole country, with the avowed object of extirpating 
the very name of the Samnites, as the eternal enemies of Koine. 
To such an extent was this cruel purpose carried into eflect that 
more than a hundred years afterwards, in the time of Strabo, tbe 
whole country is described as being in a state of utter desolation, 
flourishing towns being reduccul to mere villages, while others had 
altogether ceased to exist. Nor does it appear probable that it 
ever recovered this severe blow ; and, though some attempt was 
made to revive its prosperity by the establishment of lloman 
oolonios within its limits, none of these attained to any importance. 
The name of Samnium was indeed retained as that of a distinct 
province throughout the greater }»art of the Roman empire, and is 
atill found in Cassiodorus. But under the Lombard rule tbe 
whole of this part of Italy was included in the duchy of Benevento, 
which continued to subsist as an independent state long after the 
fall of the Lomliard kingdom in the north of Italy. During the 
revolutions of the Middle Ages all trace of the name is lost ; and, 
though it was revived in the last century as the official designation 
of a part of the region comprised within the ancient liinite, pre- 
viously known as the Contado di Molise, this was a mere piece of 
official pedantry, and the name has again disappeared from the 
modern maps of Italy. 

Very few towns of importance existed at any period within the 
limits of Samnium, and many of those mentioned in history had 
disappeared in the continual wars with which the country was 
ravaged. The only names that are worthy of special notice are — 
Autiuena, in the north, the capital of the Caraceiii, the ruins of 
which still exist a few miles from Castel di Sangro ; Bovianum 
(still called Bojano), the ancient capital of the Pentri, in the heart 
of Monte Mateso ; Siepinum (Sepino), in the same neighbourhood ; 
.ffisernia, in the valley of the Viilturnus, still known as Iserhia ; 
Aquilonia (Lacedogna), in the land of the Hirpini, near the frontier 
of Apulia ; and Coinpsa (Conza), on the borders of Lucania, near 
the sources of the Aufidus. Beneventum alone has retained its 
ancient consideration as well as name, an advantage which it 
derives from its position on the Via Appia, commanding the 
entrance to the mountain district of the Hirpini. 

The language of the Samnites, like that of their parents the 
Sabines, must clearly have been closely related to that of tbe 
Oscans, and the two nationalities appear to have amalgamated so 
readily that before the historical )>eriod there was probably little 
diflercnce in this respect. Several of the most important of the 
inscriptions that remain to us have been found within the limits 
of the Samnite territory, and may bo considered as Sabello-Oscan 
in their character, rather than purely Oscan. See for those tbe 
Articles Italy and Latin Language. (E. H. B.) 

SAMOA. See Navigators' Islands. 

SAMOS, one of the principal and most fertile of the 
islands in the Aegean Sea that closely adjoin the mainland 
of Asia Minor, from which it is separated by a strait of 


only about a mile in width. It is about 27 miles in 
length, by about 14 in its greatest breadth, and is occupied 
throughout the greater part of its extent by a range of 
mountains, of which the highest summit, near its western 
extremity, called Mount Kerkis, attains to the height of 
4725 feet. This range is in fact a continuation of that of 
Mount Mycale on the mainland, of which the promontory 
of Trogilium, immediately opi>osite to the city of Samos, 
formed the extreme point. Various mythical legends were 
current to account for the original settlement of the city of 
Samos, and to connect its founders with the Greek heroic 
genealogies ; but the earliest record that has any claim to 
an historical character is that of the occupation of the 
island by a colony of Ionian settlers under a leader named 
Proclos, at the time of the great Ionian emigration to Asia 
Minor (about 1050 b.c.). In the historical periinl Samos 
figures as a purely Ionic city, and was one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Ionic confederacy. In the five 
centuries that intervened from its first settlement to the 
reign of Polycrates, Samos had rapidly attained to a great 
height of power and prosperity, had founded colonies at 
Perinthus and other places on the Propontis, as well as at 
Nagidus and Celenderis in Cilicia, and possessed a powerful 
navy, including, according to Thucydides (i. 13), the first 
triremes that ever were constructed. It was a Samian 
named Colseus also who was the first Greek that ventured 
to penetrate between the Pillars of Hercules into the ocean 
beyond, and brought back a vast amount of wealth from 
these previously unknown regions (Herod., iv. 152). 

Samos was doubtless protected by its insular position 
from conquest by the Persian general Harpagus ; nor did 
it follow the example of the two other great islands of 
Chios and Lesbos by voluntary submission to the Persian 
monarch. On the contrary, it not only preserved its 
independence for a period of more than twenty years 
longer, but it was precisely in this interval that it rose to 
the highest pitch of power and prosperity under the 
enlightened and able, though tyrannical, government of 
the despot Polycuatks (y.v.). Under his government 
Samos became “ the first of all cities Hellenic or barbaric," 
and was adorned with three of the greatest public works 
that had ever been executed by Greeks — an aqueduct 
tunnelled through a mountain for a length of 7 stadia, a 
mole of more than 2 stadia in length for the protection of 
the harbour, and a temple (that of Hera) exceeding all 
others in size. How far these great works belong to the 
time of Polycrates cannot be determined with certainty ; 
but there is little doubt that they were enlarged and com- 
pleted, if not commenced, under his government. He was 
also the first to lay claim to the sovereignty of the .^gean 
Sea, or thalossocraty, which at that time there was none to 
dispute with him. 

After the death of Polycrates (522 b.c.) Samos fell 
under the power of his brother Syloson, who established 
himself in the sovereignty with the support of a Persian 
army, but this revolution was not accomplished without a 
I massacre of the citizens, which must have given a heavy 
blow to the prosperity of the island. Henceforth it con- 
tinued to be tributary to Persia till the great battle of 
Mycale (480), which not only freed the Samians from the 
Persian yoke, but became the beginning of a fresh era of 
great prosperity, during which they, like the nciglibouring 
Chians and Lesbians, were admitted as members of the 
Athenian confederacy, on free and equal terms, without 
payment of tribute. An abrupt termination was, however, 
put to this state of things in 439, when, the Samians 
having given offence to the Athenian.s, tlieir city was 
besieged and taken by Pericles, who compelled them to 
raze their fortifications, to give up their ships of war, to 
furnish hostages, and to pay the expenses of the war. From 
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this time therefore Samos became a mere dependency of 
Athens, and continued in this subordinate condition 
throughout the Peloponnesian War ; but after the victory 
of the Spartans at A^^gospotanii, the city was besieged and 
taken by Lysander (404), and as usual an oligarchy was 
set up under Spartan control. Other revolutions, however, 
quickly followed. The victory of Conon at Cnidus in 394 
restored the democracy, but the peace of Antalcidas shortly 
afterwards (387) placed the island under the government 
of a Persian satrap, and thus exposed it to the attacks of 
the Athenians, who sent an expedition against it under 
Timotheus, one of their ablest generals, who after a siege 
of eleven months reduced the whole island and took the 
capital city. A large part of the inhabitants were expelled, 
and their place supplied by Athenian emigrants (366). 

From this time we hear but little of Samos. It j>a8sed 
without resistance under the yoke of Alexander the Great, 
and retained a position of nominal autonomy under his 
successors, though practically dependent, sometimes on the 
kings of Egypt, sometimes on those of Syria. After the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great at the battle of Magnesia 
(190), it passed with the rest of Ionia to the kings of Per- 
gamum, but, having in an evil hour espoused the cause of 
the pretender Aristonicus, it was deprived of its freedom, 
and was united with the Homan province of Asia (129). 
Henceforth it of course lield only a subordinate position, 
but it seems to have always continued to bo a flourishing 
and opulent city. Wo find it selected by Antony as the 
headquarters of his fleet, and the place where ho spent his 
last winter with Cleopatra, and a few years later it became 
the winter quarters of Augustus (21-20), who in return 
restored its nominal freedom. Its autonomy, however, as 
in many other cases under the Homan empire, was of a 
very fluctuating and uncertain character, and after 70a.i). 
it lapsed into the ordinary condition of a Roman provincial 
town. Its coins, however, attest its continued importance 
during more than tw'o centuries, and it was even able to 
contest with Smyrna and Ephesus the proud title of the 
“ first city of Ionia.” It still figures prominently in the de- 
scription of the Byzantine cnijjire by Constantine Porphyro- 
gonitus, but little is known of it during the Middle Ages. 

During the Ciivok War of liidciMUidcnco Samos boro a consiiicn- 
ous |)firt, and it was in tlio strait b(*tw(M*ii tlio isliind ami Mount 
Mycalo that Canaris aoliitwfd oiio of liin most celebrated exi)loits 
by sotting lire to and blowing up a Turkish frigate, in tbo presence 
oi* tljo arin v tliat bad been assembled for the invasion of the island, 
a Hucc<'ss tliat led to the ahamionmoiit of the enterprise, and Banios 
held its own to the very end of the war. On tlie conclusion of 
)mace the island was indeed again lianded over to tlie Turks, but 
since 1835 has held an e.\cepti()nally advantageous ]) 08 ition, being 
ill fact self-gov<Tned, thougli tributary to the TurkisVi ompii*e, and 
ruled by a Greek governor nominated* by tlie Porte, who bears the 
title of “ Prince of Samos,” but is supported and controlled by a 
Greek council and ns.setnbly. The prosperity of the island bears 
witrmsH to the wisdom of this aiTangemeiit. It now contains a r»opii- 
latiori of above 40,000 inhabitants, and its trade has rapidly in- 
creased. Its jirincipal article of export is its wine, which wa.s 
celebrated in ancient times, and still enjoys a high reputation in 
the Levant, It exports also silk, oil, raisins, nnd other drieil fruits. 

'Hie ancient capital, which boro the name of tbo island, was 
situated on the sontli coast, directly opiwsito to the promontory 
of Mycalo, the town itself adjoining the sea and liaving a large 
artiflciul port, the remains ot which are still visible, as are the 
ancient walls that surrounded the summit of a hill which rises 
immediately above it, and now bears the nanio of Astypaloia. This 
formed tlio acroi>olis of the ancient city, which in its flourishing 
times occupied a wide extent, covering the slopes of Mount Ampelus 
down to the shore. From thence a road led direct to the far-famed 
templo of Hera (Juno), which was situated close to the shore, where 
its Bite is still marked by a single column, hut even that bereft of 
its capital. This miserable fragment, which has given to the 
neighbouring headland the name of Capo Colonna, is all that 
remains of the temple that was extolled by Herodotus as the 
largest ho had ever aeon, and which vied in splendour as well as in 
celebrity witli that of Diana at Ephesus. But, like the Ephesian 
Artemis, the goddess worshipped at Samos was really a very 
different divinity from the one that presided over Argos aud other 
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purely Greek cities, and was unquestionably in the first instance a 
native Asiatic deity, who was identified, on what grounds we know 
not, with the Hera of the Olympic mythology. Her ipoage, as we 
learn from eolna, much resembled tlmt of the Ephesian godd^, 
and was equally remote from any Greek conception of the heautifiU 
and stately Hera. Though so little of the temple remains, the plan 
of it has been ascertained, and its dimensions found fully to verify 
the assertion of Herodotus, as compared with all other Greek tem- 
ples existing in his time, though it was afterwards surpassed by 
the later temple at Ephesus. 

The modern capital of the island was, until a recent pei*lod, at a. 
place called Khora, about two miles from the sea, and the same 
distance from the site of the ancient city ; but since the change in 
the political condition of Samos the capital has been transferred to 
Vathy, situated at the head of a deep bay on the north coast, which 
has become tlie residence of the prince and the seat of government. 
Hero a new town has grown up, well built aud paved, with a con- 
venient harbour, and already iiumhers a population of 6000. 

Samos was celebrated in ancient times as the birth-place of 
Pythagoras, who, however, spent the greater part of his life at a 
distance from his native country. His name and figure are found 
on coins of the city of imperial date. It was also conspicuous in 
the history of art, having produced in early times a school of 
sculptors, commencing witli Klnecus and Theodonis, who are said 
to have invented the art of casting statues in bronze, and to have 
introducf^d many other technical improvements. The architect 
Kha^cus also, who built the temple of Hera, was a native of the 
island. At a later period Samos was noted for the manufacture 
of a particular kind of red earthenware, so much valued by the 
Homans for ilomestic purposes that specimens of it generally occur 
wherever there are remains of Homan settlements. 

All the pai-ticnlars that are recorded concerning .Samos In ancient, times are- 
collected by l^anofka (Re$ Samioruin^ Ueiiiii, IH'J'i). A full duscriptlon of the 
isluiid, as It existed In his thou, will bo found lit Tournefurt {Voyage du LtvarUt 
4to, Paris, 1717), and more recent accounts In the works of lloss {ReUen au/den 
Oriechuchen Jnsehi^ vol. il., Stuttgart, 1848) and Qu^rln (Patmoe et Samoe, Paris, 
1856). (E. H. B.) 

SAMOTHRACE was the ancient name of an island in 
the northern part of the iEgean Sea, nearly opposite ta 
the mouth of the Hebrus, and lying north of Imbros and 
north-cast of Lemnos. It is still called Samothraki, and 
though of small extent is, next to Mount Athos, by far the 
most important natural feature in this part of the ^igean, 
from its great elevation — the group of mountains which 
occupies almost the whole island rising to the height of 
5240 feet. The highest summit, named by Pliny Saoce, 
is estimated by him at an elevation of 10 Roman miles. 
Its conspicuous character is attested by a well-known 
passage in the Iliad (xiii. 12), where the poet represents 
Poseidon as taking post ou this lofty summit to survey 
from thence the plain of Troy and the contest between 
the Greeks and the Trojans. This mountainous character 
and the absence of any tolerable harbour — Pliny, in 
enumerating the islands of the ASgean, calls it “ importuos- 
i.ssiina omnium ” — prevented it from ever attaining to 
any political importance, but it enjoyed great celebrity 
from its connexion with the worship of the Cabiri (7.V.), a 
mysterious triad of divinities, concerning whom very little 
is really known, but who appear, like all the similar 
deities venerated in different parts of Greece, to have been 
a remnant of a previously existing Pclasgic mythology, 
wholly distinct from that of the Greeks. Herodotus 
expressly tells us that the ** orgies ” which were celebrated 
at Samothrace were derived from the Pelasgians (ii. 51). 
These mysteries, and the other sacred rites connected there- 
with, appear to have attracted a largo number of visitors, 
and thus imparted to the island a degree of importance 
which it would not otherwise have attained. The only 
occasion on which its name is mentioned in history is 
during the expedition of Xerxes (b.c. 480), when the Samo- 
thracians sent a contingent to the Persian fleet, one ship 
of which boro a conspicuous part in the battle of Salamis 
(Herod., viii. 90). But the island appears to have always 
enjoyed the advantage of autonomy, probably on account 
of its sacred character, and even in the time of Pliny it 
ranked as a free state. Such was still the reputation of its- 
mysteries that Germanicus endeavoured to visit the island,, 
but was driven off by adverse winds (Tac., Ann.^ ii 54). 
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No modem traveller appears to have visited Samothraoe till the 
year 1858» when it was mlly explored by Conze, who published an 
account of it, as well as the larger neighbouring islands, in 1860. 
The ancient city, of which the ruins are called Paleopoli, was situ- 
ated on the north side of the island close to the sea ; its site is 
clearly marked, and considerable remains still exist of the ancient 
walls, which w*ere built in massive Cyclopean style, but no vestiges 
are found of temples or other public buildings. The modern vil- 
lage is on the hill above. The island is at the present day very 
poor and thinly peopled, and has scarcely any trade ; but a con- 
siderable sponge fishery is carried on around its coasts by traders 
from Smyrna (Conze, Beiae auf den Inseln des Thrdkischm Meerea, 
Hanover, 1860). 

The similarity of name naturally led to the supposition that 
Samothrace was peopled by a colony from Samos in Ionia, and 
tliis is stated as nn nistorlcal fact by some Greek writers, but is 
rejected by Strabo, who considers that in both cases the name was 
derived from the physical conformation of the islands, Sam ns being 
an old word for any lofty height (Strabo, x. 2, p. 467). The same 
characteristic is found in Cephallenia, which was also called Samos 
in the time of Homer. 

SAMOYEDES, a Ural-Altaic stock, scattered in small 
groups over an immense area, from the Altai Mountains 
down the basins of the Obi and Yenisei, and along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean from the mouth of the latter 
river to the White Sea. They may be subdivided into two 
main groups. (A) Those inhabiting the southern parts 
of the governments of Tomsk and Yeniseisk have been so 
much under Tartar influence as to bo with difficulty 
separated from the Tartars ; their sub-groups are the 
Kamasin Tartars, the Kaibals, the Motors, the Beltirs, 
the Karagasses, and the Samoyedes of the middle Obi. 
(B) Those inhabiting the subarctic region form three 
separate sub-groups : — (a) the Yuraks in the coast-region 
from the Yenisei to the White Sea ; {b) the Tavghi 
Samoyedes, between the Yenisei and the Khatanga; (c) 
the Ostiak Samoyedes, intermingled with Ostiaka, to the 
south of the others, in the forest regions of Tobolsk and 
Yeniseisk. Their whole number may bo estimated at from 
20,000 to 25,000. 

The proper place of the Samoyedes among the Ural -Altaians is 
very diificult to detormino. As to their present name, signifying 
in its present Kussian spelling ‘ * self-eaters, ” many ingenious 
theories have boon advanced, but the current one, proposed by 
Sebrenk, who derived the name “Samo-yedes” from “Syroyadtsy,” 
or ** raw-eaters,” leaves much to be desired. Perhaps the etymology 
ought to be sought in quite anotlier direction, namely, in the like- 
ness to Suomi. The names assumed by the Samoyedes themselves 
are Hazovo and Nyariyaz. Tlie Ostiaks know them under the 
names of Orglioy, or Workho, both of which recall the Ugrians ; 
the name of Iliii is also in use among the Ostiaks, and that of 
Yaron among the Zyrians. 

The langiiiige now spoken by the Samoyedes is, like the Finnish 
languages, agglutinative, but in both lexicon and grammar it differs 
so widely from these that Prof. Ahlqvist does not regard the simi- 
larity as greater than, for instance, that between Swedish and 
Persian. Much remains to be done for the study of Samoyedic, 
but it may bo regarded as the most remote cousin of the Ugrian. 
It is a sonorous speech, yileasant to the ear. No fewer than three 
separate dialects and a dozen sub-dialects are known in it. 

The conclusions deducible from their anthropological features — 
apart from the general difficulty of arriving at safe conclusions on 
this ground alone, on account of the variability of the ethnological 
tjqio under various conditions of life — are also rather indefinite. 
Tho Samoyedes are recognized ns having the face more flattened 
than undoubtedly Finnish stocks ; their eyes are narrower, their 
complexion and hair darker. Zuyeff describes tliem as like the 
Tunguses, with flattened nose, thick li))s, little beard, and black, 
hard hair. At first sight they may be mistaken for Ostiaks, — 
especially on the Obi ; but they are undoubtedly different. Casln?n 
considers them as a mixture of Ugrians with Mongolians, and M. 
Zograf as hrachycephalic Mongolians. Quatrefages classes them, 
tojjether with the Voguls, as two families of tho Ugrian sub-branch, 
this last, together with the Sabmis (Laponians), forming part of 
tho Ugrian or Poreal branch of the yellow or Mongolic race. 

It is certain that formerly the Samoyedes occupied the Altai 
Mountains, wheneo they wore driven northwards by Turco-Tartars 
— probably at the time of the rise of tho empire of tho Huns, 
that is, before the present era. Their further and later migration 
towards the north may bo said to be going on still. Thus, tho 
Kaibals left the Sayan Mountains and took possession of the 
Abakan steppe (Minusinsk region), abandoned by the ^rghizes, 
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in tho earlier years of last century, and in north-oastom Russia 
the Zyrians are still driving tho Samoyedes farther north, towards 
the Arctic coast. Since tho researches of Schretik it may bo con- 
sidered as settled that in historical times tho Samoyedes wera 
inhabitants of tho so-called Ugria in the Northern 11 rain, while 
it would result from M. Radlotrs extensive researches that tlie 
numberless ^aves containing remains of tho Bronze Period which 
are scattorod throughout West Siberia, on tho Altai, and on the 
Yenuei in the Minusinsk region, are relics of a nation which he 
considers as Ugro-Samoyodes. This nation, very numerous at that 
^looh, — which preceded tho Iron -Period civilization of the 'Purco- 
Tartars, — wore pretty w»cll aenuainted with mining ; the remains 
of their mines, sometimes 50 feet deep, and of the furnaces where' 
they melted copper, tin, and gold, are very numerous ; their 
weaiKins of a hard bronze, their pots (one of which weighs 76 lt>), 
and their melted and jvolislied bronze ami golden decorations- 
testify to a high development of artistic feeling and industrial skill, 
strangely contrasting with the low level reachoil by their earthen 
ware. They were not nomads, Vmt husbandmen, and their irriga- 
tion canals are still to bo seen. They ke]>t horses (though in small 
numbers), sheep, and goats, but no traces of tbeir rearing horned 
cattle have yet been found. The Turkish invasion of southern 
Siberia by the Tukus, Khagnses, and Uigurs, which took place in 
tho 6th century, drove them farther north and probably reduced 
most of them to slavery, — these slaves seeming to have tauglit 
mining to their masters. 

At present they are disajmearing, and have almost entirely 
lost their earlier civilization. M. Polyakoff quite rightly observes 
that the Samoyedes, who now maintain themselves by hunting and 
fishing on the lower Obi, partly mixed in the south with Ostiaks, 
recall the condition of the inhabitants of France and Germany at 
the epoch of the reindeer. Clothed in skins, like the troglodytes 
of tho Weser, they make use of th<? same implements in hone and 
stone, eat carnivorous animals—- tho w'olf included — and cherish 
tho same superstitions (of W'hich tlioso rogai'diiig tlie teetli of the 
bear are jieniaps the most characteristic) as w^ere current among 
the Stone-Period iiihabitiints of w^estern Euro]>e. Their heaps of 
reindeer horns and skulls— memorials of religious ceremonies — are 
exactly similar to those dating from the similar period of civiliza- 
tion in northern Germany. Tlieir huts often resemble the wi ll- 
known stone huts of the Esquimaux ; their graves are mere boxes 
left in the tundra. The religion is fetichism mixed with Shamanism, 
the shaman {tadjUhei) being a representative of the great divinity, 
tho Nnm. The Yalmal peninsula, wdiere they find so great facilities 
for hunting, is especially venerated by the Obi Ostiak Samoyedes, 
and there they have one of their chief idols, Khese. They are more 
independent than tho Ostiaks, less yielding in character, although 
as hospitable as their neighbours. Reduced almost to slavery by 
Russian merchants, and brought to ilie extnune of mis(‘ry by the use 
of ardent spirits, they are disappearing rapidly, small-pox complet- 
ing the work of destruction. They still maintain tho high standard 
of honesty mentioned by historical doctinnents ; and, while the 
Russians plunder oven the stores of their shamans, the Samoyedes 
never will take anything left in the tundra or about tlio houses by 
their “ civilized ” neighbours. The Yurak Samoyedes are courag- 
eous and warlike ; they offered anned resistance to the Bussian 
invaders, and it is only since the beginning of the century that 
they have paid tribute. TJio exact number of the Ostiak Samoyedes 
is not known; the Tavghi Samoyedes may number about 1000, 
and the Yuraks, mixed witl\ the former, are estimated at 6000 in 
Obdorsk (about 150 settled), 6000 in European Russia in the 
tundras of the Mezeft, and about 350 in Yeniseisk. 

Of the southern Samoyedes, who are completely Tartarized, tho 
Beltirs (3070 in 1869) live by agriculture and cattle-breeding in the 
Abakan stejipc. They profess Christianity, and spcjak a language 
closely resembling that of tho Sagai Tartars. Tlie Kaihala, or 
Koibals, can hardly be distinguished from the Minusinsk Tartars, 
and support themselves by rearing cattle. Castre'm considers tliat 
three of their stems are of Ostiak origin, the remainder being 
Samoyedic. Tho Kaniasins, in the Kansk di.strict of Yeniseisk, 
are either herdsmen or agriculturists. They speak tlio Samoyede 
language, with an admixture of Tartar words, and some of their 
stems contain a large Tartar element. Tho very interesting 
nomadic tribe of Karagasses, in tho Sayan Mountains, is (juito dis- 
apjiearing ; the few representatives of this formerly much more 
numerous stem are rapidly losing their anthropological features, 
their Turkish language, and their distinctive dress. The Motors 
are now little more than a memory. One portion of the tribe emi- 
grated to China and was there exterminated ; tho reniaindrr have 
disappeared among the Tuba Tartars and the Soyotes. Tho 
Samoyedes on the Obi in Tomsk may number about 7000 ; they 
have adopted tho Russian manner of life, hut have difficulty in 
carrying on agriculture, and are a poverty-stricken population wdth 
little prospect of holding their own. 

SAMPIERDARENA (population in 1881, 19,501). See 
Genoa, vol. x p. 167. 
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SAMSON (Hebrew, 8hiimhon\ the ^eat enemy of the 
Philistines, is reckoned as one of the judges of Israel in 
two editorial notes which belong to the chronological 
scheme of the Vjook of Judges (xv. 20, xvi. 31) ; but his 
story itself, which is a self-contained narrative by a single 
hand (Jud, xiii. 2-16, 3kx), represents him not as a judge 
but as a popular hero of vast strength and sarcastic 
humour, who has indeed been consecrated from his birth 
as the deliverer of Israel, and is not unaware of his voca- 
tion, but who yet is inspired by no serious religious or 
patriotic purpose, and becomes the enemy of the Philistines 
only from personal motives of revenge, the one passion 
which is stronger in him than the love of women. In his 
life, and still more in his death, he inflicts great injury 
on the oppressors of Israel, but he is never the head of 
a national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands. The story of 
his exploits is X)lainly taken from the mouths of the people, 
and one is tempted to conjecture that originally his 
Nazarite vow was conceived simply as a vow of revenge, 
which is tlio meaning it would have in an Arab story. 
Our narrator, however, conceives his life as a sort of 
prelude to the work of Saul (xiii. 5), and brings out its 
religious and national significance in this respect in the 
opening scene (ch. xiii.), which is closely parallel to the 
story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (ch. xvi.) ; while 
yet the character of Samson, who generally is quite for- 
getful of liis mission, remains much as it had been shaped 
in rude i>o|)ular tale in a circle which, like Samson him- 
self, was but dimly conscious of the national and religious 
vocation of Israel. 

The name of Samson {SIutTmkdn^ of which the Masso- 
retic Shinuhdn is a more modern pronunciation, and later 
than the LXX., who write Sa/xi/^cui/) means ** solar,” but 
neither the name nor the story lends any solid support to 
Stein thal’s fantastic idea that the hero is a solar myth 
(compare Wellhausen-Blook, p. 196). He is a member of 
an undoubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
their standing camp near Zorah, not far from the Philistine 
border, before they moved north and seized Laish (compare 
xiii. 25 with xviii. 8, 11, 12). The family of Manoah had 
an hereditary Be[>u]chre at Zorah, where Samson was said 
to lie (xvi. 31), and their name continued to be associated 
with Zorah oven after the exile, when it appears that the 
Manahethites of Zorah were reckoned as Calibbites. The 
name had remained though the race changed (1 Chron. ii. 
52, 54). One of Samson's chief exploits is associated with 
a rock called from its shape “the Ass's Jawbone,” from 
which sprung a fountain called En-hakkoro, “ the spring of 
the ])artridge,” and these names have influenced the form 
in which the exploit is told. The narrative of Samson's 
marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her parents after marriage {cf, Gen. ii. 24). 

SAMUEL (7^!!lDp, ShdmQ6l),i a seer and “judge” of 
Israel in the time of the Philistine oppression. His history, 
as told in the first book of Samuel (compare Psalm xcix. 
5; Ecclus. xlvi. 13 8q.\ is too familiar to call for repetition 
here, and a critical estimate of his place in Hebrew history 
has been given in Iskakl, vol. xiii. p. 403. There remain, 
however, one or two points of detail which may be noticed 
here. His birthplace was Hamah, or, as it is called in the 
Hebrew text of 1 Sam. i. 1, Ha-Ramathaim (Ramathem, 
1 Macc. xi. 34 ; Arimathaia, Mat. xxvii. 57) ; the identity 

^ This is one of on obscure class of proper names 
&c. ), the analogy of which seems to exclude the idea that it is softened 
from “heanl of God.” It seems rather to mean “name of 

El,” i.e., ** manifestation of God’s power or will.” Compare the title 
Bbem Baal, **iiame of Baal,” given to Astarte on the epitaph of 
fishmunazar. 
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of the two names is supported by the Septuagint, which 
has Arimathaim for Ram^ in several passages. Ramah, 
which appears in 1 Kings xv. 17 as a stronghold on the 
frontier of the kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, is probably 
identical with the modern El-RAm, about 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem, on a hill on the east side of the main road to 
Bhechem and the north. Ramah was also the place where 
Samuel usually resided in his later days, and from which 
he made a yearly circuit through a very limited district in 
the immediate neighbourhood, “judging Israel” (1 Sam. 
vii, 16). None of the cities which he visited is more than 
a few miles from Ramah. Ramah, according to 1 Sam. i. 1 
(where the text is to be corrected by the Septuagint), was 
a town in the district of Zuph, belonging to the tribe of 
Ephraim (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 5 and 1 Sam, x. 2, where the 
grave of Rachel lies on the frontier between Ephraim and 
Benjamin ; a different localization is given in Gen. xxxv. 
19, 20, unless the identification of Bethlehem and Ephrath 
there is a later gloss). 

The original text of 1 Sam. i. 1 does not seem to say 
explicitly that Samuel's father was an Ephrathite (t.^., 
of the tribe of Ephraim), though his city was Ephrathite ; 
and 1 Chron. vi. 28, 33 [vi. 13, 18] makes him a Levite, 
apparently because a post-exile family of singers traced 
their stock from him. The old accounts certainly repre- 
sent Samuel even as a child as doing priestly service at 
Shiloh, girt with the ephod and wearing the priestly robe 
E. V. “coat,” 1 Sam. i}. 18 sq.)^ but at that early 
date priesthood was by no means confined to Levites, 
and the story certainly implies that it was not by birth 
but only by his mother's vow that he was dedicated to 
the service of the sanctuary. On Samuel's relation to the 
prophets, see vol. xix. p. 815. Compare also Samuel, 
Books of. 

SAMUEL, Books of. The Hebrew Book of Samuel, 
like the Hebrew Book of Kings, is in modern Bibles 
divided into two books, after the Septuagint and Vulgate, 
whose four books of “ kingdoms ” answer to the Hebrew 
books of Samuel and Kings. The connexion between the 
books of Samuel and Kings has been spoken of in the 
article Ktnqs (g.v.). These two books, together with 
Judges, are made up of a series of extracts and abstracts 
from various sources worked over from time to time by 
successive editors, and freely handled by copyists down to 
a comparatively late date, as the variations between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint show. Tlie main redac- 
tion of Judges and Kings has plainly been made under 
the influence of the ideas of the book of Deuteronomy, 
and it was in connexion with this redaction that the 
history from the accession of Solomon onwards was 
marked off as a separate book (see Kings). In Samuel 
the Deuteronomistic hand is much less prominent, but in 
1 Sam. vii. 2-4, and in the speech of Samuel, ch. xii., its 
characteristic pragmatism is clearly recognizable; the 
nature of the old narrative did not invite frequent inser- 
tions of this kind throughout the story. So, too, the 
chronological system which runs through Judges and 
Kings is not completely carried out in Samuel, though its 
influence can be traced (1 Sam. iv, 18, vii. 2, xiii. 1 »q.^ 
xxvii. 7, 2 Sam. ii. 10 v. 4 sq,). In 1 Sam. xiii. 1, 

in the note “ Saul was t years old when be became 

king and reigned [two] years over Israel ” (lacking in 
LXX.), one of the numbers has been left blank and the 
other bos been falsely filled up by a mere error of tbe 
text; tbe similar note in 2 Sam. ii. 10 seems also to bave 
been fllled up at random ; it contradicts and disturbs tbe 
context. But, though the book of Samuel has been much 
less systematically edited than Kings, unsystematic addi- 
tions to and modifleations of the oldest narratives were 
made from time to time on a very considerable scale, and 
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in this book, aa in Judges, we not seldom find two accounts 
of the same events which not only differ in detail but 
plainly are of very different date. 

The book as a whole may be divided into three main 
sections: — (1) Samuel and Saul, 1 Sam. i.~xiv.; (2) The 
rise and kingdom of David, 1 Sam. xv.-2 Sam. viii. ; (3) 
Tlie personal history of David's court at Jerusalem (mainly 
from a single source, which also includes 1 Kings i., ii.), 2 
Sam. ix.-xx. Finally, the appendix, 2 Sam. xxi.~xxiv., 
must have been added after the book of Kings had been 
separated from the context to which 1 Kings i.^ ii. origin- 
ally belonged. As the greater part of the book of Samuel 
is occupied with the history of David, which has been dis- 
cussed at length in his article, and with that of Samuel 
and Saul, the chief points of which have been critically 
examined in the article Isbabl, a very brief resum6 of the 
contents of each of the main sections must here suffice. 

I. The Btory of Samuel’s birth, consecration to the service of the 
sanctuary at Wiiloh, and prophetic calling (1 Sam. i.-iii.) connects 
itself through the prophecy of the rejection of the house of Eli 
(iii. 11 aq,) with the history of the disaster of Ebonezer and the 
capture and restoration of the ark (iv. 1-vii. 1). But the second 
of these two sections does not seem to have been originally written 
as the sequel to chaps. i.-iii. ; in it we lose sight of Samuel and his 
prophecy altogether. The song of Hannan (ii. 110) and the 
prophecy of the nameless man of God (ii. 27-86) are later insertions 
(see Wellhausen- Block, Einl,^ p. 207). 

Chap, vii., with its Deuteronomistic introduction (verses 2-4) and 
its account of a victory at Ebenezer (the counterpart of the defeat 
in chap, iv.) which aolivored Israel from the Philistines during 
all the days of Samuel, is inconsistent with the position of the 
Philistine power at the accession of Saul. The chapter in its 
present form must bo late, though hardly post- exilic, audit is the 
necessary introduction to the later and less authentic account of 
the way in which Saul came to the kingdom (chaps, viii., x. 17- 
27, xii. ) It should be noted, however, that, though Samuel is taken 
by the late narrator to have a widespread authority, inconsistent 
with the facts disclosed in the older narrative of the choice of Saul, 
the sphere assigned to him in vii. 16, 17 is very narrow and agrees 
with chap. ix. 

Of the beginnings of the kingship of Saul we have a twofold 
account, the older being that in ix. 1-x. 16, xi. The relative value 
of the two accounts has been already discussed in I.shael, vol. xiii. 
p. 403. The older history is continued in cliaps. xiii. , xiv., but hero 
xiii. 7^-15 — a doubletto of the account of the rejection of Saul in 
chap. xiv. — is certainly foreign to the original context. The 
summary of Saul’s exploits in xiv. 47 aq. is wTitten by an admirer, 
who appears to ascribe to him some of David’s victories. But 
this does not affect the value of the preceding more detailed 
narrative, which is plainly based on a full and authentic tradition. 

II. The account of the campaign against Amalek (chap, xv.) does 
not merely supply details supplementary to xiv. 48 but puts 
the war with Agag in nuite a different light by laying the chief 
weight on Saul’s disoTbcdienco to Samuel and rejection by tho 
prophet. This i)a8sage is closcdy allied to 1 Sam. xxviii. 3-25, which, 
nowever, is no part of the original story of Saul’s defeat and death, 
as apt>ears by comparing the position of tho two armies in xxviii. 
4 and xxix. 1. Chap, xv., in like manner, is probably no original 
part of tho narrative of David’s rise, to wdiich it now forms the 
introduction, and both passages, though relatively ancient addi- 
tions, represent a typo or religious thought and a view of prophecy 
which can hardly be older than the e]>och of Elisha (comp. 
PnorHiiT, vol. xix. p. 816). The anointing of David (xvi. 1-13) 
prtJHupposes chap, xv., and is consistent with what follows only 
if wo sup]»osu that tho meaning of Sainncl’s net was not umleratood 
at tho time. Tho older history rejMiatedly indicates tlmt David’s 
kingship was predicted by a divine oracle, but would hardly lead 
us to jdace the prediction so early ( 1 Sam. xxv. 30, 2 Sam. iii. 9, 
v. 2 compared with 1 Sam. xvii. 28, xviii. 23). 

The story of David’s introduction to Saul is told in two forms 
(xvi. 14-23 ; xvii. 1-xviii. 6). In the former David is already a man 
of approved courage and parts when he is attracted to the court ; in 
the latter ho is an obscure and untried sbepherd lad (as in chap, 
xvi.) when ho volunteers to meet Goliath. In the Hebrew text 
tho contradiction between tho two accounts is absolute, but the 
Septuagint omits xvii. 12-81, xvii. 56-xviii. 6, which greatly 
lessens if it does not entirely remove the difficulty.^ The rise of 
Saul's jealousy against David (xviii. 6-30) and the open breach 
between them, with David’s flight from the court (xix., xx. ), are very 
confused in the Hebrew text. Some serious difficulties are escapctl 

^ A further dllflculty is caused by 2 Sam. xxi. 19, which makes 
Elhanan the Bethlehemite slayer of Goliath. 
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by following the Septuagint recension, but others remain, and 
there is a good deal of confusion also in tho accounts of David’s 
life as an outlaw (xxi. -xxvi. ) and with A clash (xxvii. ). For details 
see David, vol. vi. p. 888 aq, Tho narrative is largely made up 
of detached anecdotes, and sometimes there were two ilivergent 
anecdotes based on a single incident. This is clear as regards llio 
two stories of David’s generosity to Saul (xxiv., xxvi.) and still 
more clear where tho LaX. omits one of two parallel anecdotes (see 
David, ui Mfpra), while tho same account may iKuliaps l>e givtui of 
the twofold narrative of David’s flight from Siiiil and of his betaking 
himself to Achish. At the same time there is sutticient connexion 
to show that the doublettes and additions are strung on an original 
thread of continuous history — a history of David, which becomes 
more free from foreign accretions at tlie point when tho outlaw 
and refugee acquires, through the deutli of Saul, a position of com- 
manding importance. Saul's defeat and (ioath (1 Sam. xxviii. 1, 
2, XXX.) are related as part of the history of David, w'hiidi runs on 
from this point with little evulcnco of editorial additions to the 
close of 2 Sam. v. Tho summary account of David’s war and 
government in 2 Sam. viii. appears to be the continuation of tho 
same document ; chaps, vi. and vii., on the other hand, seem to 
have an independent source. 

III. The history of David’s court, a vivid picture of ovoiits 
which must bo referred in substance if not in form to a contcni- 

e )rary observer, is in its origin a distinct book from tht3 life of 
avid that closes with 2 Sam. viii. It extends over 2 Sam. ix.- 
1 Kings ii. with very little a|)pearance of interpolation exce[)t the 
great api^endix, 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv., and is throughout one of the 
most admirable remains of ancient history. 

The appendix is made up of various pieces, — chap. xxiv. apjiearing 
to attacn itself directly to xxi. 1-14, while xxi. is akin in 

subject to xxiii. 8 aq , ; the two jwems, chap. xxii. (Psalm xviii.) and 
xxiii. 1-7, have no relation to the context, so that we can only say 
of them that they were accepted as Davidic at the time— posterior 
to the Deuteronomistic i:edaction — when the miscellaneous matter 
of the ap[>eudix was incorporated with our hook. 

In this rapid sketch It has not been attempted to notice all the minor marks of 
editorial retouchlnR found In one or both of the two great recensions of tho text. 
For all details the reader must refer piiiicipally to Wellhausen’s repeated studies 
of the book, first in his der Biifher SamwlU, 1871, then In the fourth edition 
of Block's Sinleitung^ 1K78, und finally in his Frolegometfa to thn Uutorg of 
Urael (Eng. tr., 1886). Of earner works on the subject the relative parts of 
Kwald's Oetchiehte arc the most Important. The commi-ntaries of Thtnlus 
(1st ed. 1842, 2d ed. 1864) and Keil (186-1, tr. 1866) are not very satis- 
factory. In English Prof. Klrkpai rick’s short connnentury (in the Cumbrldge 
Bible for Bchools} will be found useful. See also F. II. Woods In Studia Biblica. 
Oxford, 1886. 

SANAA (San'A), the capital of Yemen in Arabia, and 
seat of the Turkish governor of that province, is situated 
in 15® 22' N. lat. and 44® 31' E. long., in a 'well-watered 
upland valley, 4000 feet above the sea and six to nine 
miles broad, running north and south between two table- 
lands. The western table-land, over which lies the road 
to the port of Hodaida on the Kcd Sea, rises 1 200 feet 
above the town, the eastern (J. Nokoin) is some 300 feet 
higher, and crowned by the ruins of the fortress BirAsh, 
which local tradition connects with the name of 8hein, 
son of Noah, to whom the foundation of the city is attri- 
buted by HamdAuf, Jazirat, p. 55. Under Mount Nokoru 
in the valley is the hill GhomdAn with the citadel, which 
HalAvy in 1870 found in ruins. The ancient fortress of 
GhomdAn, which is often referred to by poets, and is 
described in extravagant terms by later writers, is said to 
have been destroyed by the caliph *OthmAn. The city 
proper, which is walled, exttnds from the citadel on the east 
to tho garden and ruined palace of the imAin Motaw^akkil 
on the west. Beyond this is the quarter known as Bir 
al-*Azab, where the iiiiAms had their pleasure gardens, 
adjoining which, to the south, is the ancient Jewish settle- 
ment (KA‘ al-YAhud). In Niebuhr’s time (1763) the two 
last were open sulmrbs, but they have since been walled 
in. Though Sanaa is a very old town, the earliest buildings 
now standing are j)erlia])s those which date from the 
Turkish occupation (1570-1630) — some mosques, parts of 
tho fortifications, tho aqueduct. In last century, under 
the independent iiiuinis of Yemen, as tho capital of the 
coffee country and tlie most fertile region of Arabia, it 
was, with its jiaJaces and gardens, its moscjues, earn vanserais, 
and good private litmses, by much the first city of the 
peninsula. Tho WalihAbi moveinent and Tiiiko J > yptian 
intervention in tlio affairs of Yemen shook tho power of 
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the imdins and diminished the prosperity of their capital, 
but Crutteuden in 1836 still estimated the population at 
40,000, or, with the three neighbouring towns of Rau^ 
JirAf, and Wddy Dahr, at not less than 70,000. In 1870, 
when the imamate had been extinct for twenty years, and 
the town was governed by an elected sheikh and had lost 
its provinces, Hal^vy found it much decayed, with many of 
the palaces and public buildings demolished or used as 
quarries, but still presenting a comely at^pect, with good 
streets, houses, and mosques. In 1872, having been hard 
pressed by the Bedouins for several years, Sanaa opened 
its gates to the Turks, who were then engaged in the 
reconquest of Yemen. In the following year Millingen 
estimated the population at only 20,000. 

The climate is good, though the extreme dryness of the 
air is trying. Kaiu usually falls in January and June, 
and more copiously in the end of July ; the markets are 
well supplied with grain and fruit; vineyards were 
formerly numerous, but were largely given up after an 
attack of vine disease some thirty years ago. 

Arabic writers give many dUconlant and faVmlous traditions 
about the oldest biatory of Sanaa and its connexion with the 
ancient kingdom of Hiinyar. Hut most agree that ita oldest name 
wa» Azdl, which seems to he the same word with Uzal in Oeii. x. 
27, A Hirnyarite nation of Auzalites occurs in a Syriac writer of 
<the 6tli century. The bettei'-infornied Arab writers knew also that 
’the later name is due to the Ahyssiniaii conquerors of yeinen, 
and that it meant in their language “ fortified ** (Bakin', p. 606; 
Nbldeke, Oesch. d, /Vt.v. u. Arub./\). 187). Sanaa heeame the 
capital of the AbysHinian Abralia (r. 530 a.d.) who built here the 
famous church {KalU)^ of whose sfdendour the Arabs give exag- 
gerated j»i<!tures, ami wliich was destroyed two centuries later by 
order of the caliph Mausdr (Azraki, p. 91). 

8ANA*1. Abulmajd Majdild b. Adam, commonly known 
as th<^ liuklm or philosopher 8and*l, the earliest among the 
great Sdfic poets of l^ersia, was a native of Ghazna or 
Ghaznin (in the present Afghdnistdn), and flourished in 
the reigns of the Ghaznawid sultdns Ibrdhlrn (1059- 
1099, 451- 492 a.h.), his son Mas'ikl (1099-1114), and his 
grandson BahrAinshdh, who, after some years of desperate 
struggle among members of his own family, ascended the 
throne in 1118 (512 a.h.) and died after a long and 
prosperous reign in 1152 (547 a.h,). The exact dates 
•of the poet’s birth and death are uncertain, Persian autho- 
rities giving the most conflicting statements. At any 
rate, he must have been born in the beginning of the 
second half of the 11th century and have died between 
1131 and 1150 (525 and 545 a.h.). Ho gained already 
at an early ago the reputation of a very learned and pious 
man and of an accomplished minstrel. Like his con- 
temporaries Mas* lid b. Sa*d b. Salmdn (died 1131), Hasan 
of Ghazna (died 1179), and UthmAn Mukhtilrl (died 1149 
or 1159), who was his master in the poetical art, ho coin- 
]) 08 ed chiefly kasldas in honour of his sovereign and the 
great men of the realm, but a peculiar incident made him 
for ever abandon the highly remunerative although often 
perilous career of a court-panegyrist, and turn his 
poetical as^iirations to higher and less worldly aims. One 
day, when he was proceeding to the royal palace to pre- 
sent an encomiastic song to 8ult{ln IbrAhfm, ho was taunted 
by a half-mad but witty jester, who proposed a toast to 
-the poet’s blindness, because with all his learning and 
jiiety he had as yet only succeeded in flattering kings and 
princes, who were mere mortals like himself, and entirely 
misinterpreted God’s motive in creating him. SanA’l 
was so struck with the appropriateness of this satirical 
remark that he forthwith gave up all the luxuries of 
court-life, retired from the world, and devoted himself 
after the duo ])erformance of the x^dgrimage exclusively 
to devotional exercises, jiious meditations, and the com- 
jiosition of Si'iflc x>oetry in praise of the Godhead and the 
divine unity. For forty years he led a life of retirement 
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and poverty, an<^ altho^h SultAn BahrAmehAh offered 
him not only a high position at court, but also his own 
sister in marriage, he remained faithful to the austero 
and solitary life he had chosen. But, partly to show his 
gratitude to the king, partly to leave a lasting monu- 
ment of his genius behind him, that might act as a 
stimulus to all disciples of the pantheistic creed, he began 
to WTite his great double-rhymed poem on ethics and 
religious life, which has served as model to Farfd-uddln 
‘AttAr's and JalAl-uddin Hdml’s Siific master jiieces, the 
Hadikat-ul^Mkaty or “Garden of Truth” (also called 
Alkitdh alfakhrt)^ in ten cantos, dealing with the following 
topics : — unity of the Godhead, the divine word, the 
excellence of the prophet, reason, knowledge and faith, 
love, the soul, worldly occujiation and inattention to higher 
duties, stars and s^iheres and their symbolic lore, friends 
and foes, separation from the world, <kc. One of SanA’i’s 
earliest disciples, who wrote a preface to this work, 'All 
ai-TiaffA, aliiis Muharnmed b. ‘All RakkAm, assigns to its 
composition the date 1131 (525 A.H.), which in a consider- 
able number of copies apx>ears as 1140 (535 a.h.), and 
states besides that the poet died immediately after the 
completion of his task. Now, SanA’i cannot possibly 
have died in 1131, as another of his mathnawls, the 
Tarik-i-tahkiky or “ Path to the Verification of Truth,” was 
comfiosed, according to a chronogram in its last verses, in 
1134 (528 A.H.), nor even in 1140, if he really wrote, 
as the Atashkada says, an elegy on the death of Amir 
Mu'izzl; for this court-poet of 8ultAn Sanjar lived till 
1147 or 1148 (542 a.h.). It seems, therefore, that Taki 
KAshl, the most accurate among Persian biographers, is 
right after all in fixing SanA’i’s death in 1150 (545 a.h.), 
the more so as *Ali al-RaffA himself distinctly says in his 
preface that the x>oet breathed his last on the 11th ot 
8ha*bAn, “which was a Sunday,” and it is only in 1150 
that this day hajipened to be the first of the week. 
SanA’i left, besides the Hadtkah and the Tarik irtahkik, 
several other Si'ific mathnawia of similar purport : — for 
instance, the Sair uVibdd iMlmaddy or “ Man’s J ourney 
towards the Other World” (also called Kundz-urrunidz^ 
“ The Treasures of Mysteries ”) ; the ^ I Mndmay or “ Book 
of Love ; ” the '^Aldndma^ or “ Book of Intellect ; ” the 
Kdriidma^ or “Record of Stirring Heeds,” <kc.; and an 
extensive diwAn or collection of lyrical poetry. His tomb, 
called the “ Mecca ” of Ghazna, is still visited by numerous 
pilgrims. 

Sanai’s Hmllkah still lafks a critical edition, for which ’AVxl- 
ullatif al- Abbilsi’s commentary (completed 1632 and preserved in a 
somewhat abridged form in severMl copies of the India Office 
Library) would form an cxctdlent basis. Sec, on the poet’s life and 
works, Ouseley, lHo(jr. Notices^ pp. 184-187 ; Ricu’s and Flugel’s 
Catalogues^ Ac. 

SAN ANTONIO, a city of the United States, incor- 
porated in 1873, the county -seat of Bexar (Bejar) county 
and the jirincipal centre of western Texas, is situated in 
the fertile plain watered by the head-streams of the San 
Antonio river, which, after a course of 200 miles, falls into 
the Gulf of Mexico at Espiritu Santo Bay. It is an im- 
portant junction for several of the Texan railways, lying 
on the main routes from the States to Mexico, 153 miles 
north of the frontier at Laredo. San Antonio proper, or 
the business j^art of the city, lies between the San Antonio 
and the San Pedro, and has been nearly all rebuilt since 
1860. Chihuahua (formerly San Antonio de Valero), west 
of the San Pedro, is still almost exclusively Mexican ; and 
Alamo, on somewhat higher ground to the east of the San 
Antonio, is largely inhabited by Germans. The total popu- 
lation of the city was in 1870 12,256 (1957 coloured) 
and 20,550 (3036) in 1880. Newspapers are x>ublished 
in English, German, and Spanish. Flour, beer, meat- 
extract, ice, candles, and soap are the local manufacturer 
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Oil tlM lite of OhihuabiiA a fort, San Fernando, was erected by 
the Spaniaids in 1714, and four years later the mission of the 
Alamo (poplar tree) was established in its vicinity. Both fort and 
mission were afterwards transferred to the other side of the San 
Pedro, — the fort taking the name of the mission, which was thus 
destined to become famous in the Texan war, when in 1886 a 
garrison attacked by a superior Mexican force perished rather than 
surrender. German immigration began about 1845. 

SANCHEZ. Three persons of this name once eiyoyed 
considerable literary celebrity: — (1) Francisco Sanchez 
(Sanctius) (1523-1601), successively professor of Greek 
and of rhetoric at Salamanca, whose Minerva^ first printed 
at that town in 1587, was long the standard work on 
Latin grammar ; (2) Francisco Sanchez, a Portuguese 
physician of Jewish parentage, jirofessor of philosophy and 
physic at Toulouse, where he died at the age of seventy in 
1632, whose ingenious but sophistical writings {Quod nihil 
acitur^ 1581) mark the high-water of reaction against the 
dogmatism of the traditional schools of his time ; (3) 
Thomas Sanchez of Cordova (1651-1610), Jesuit and 
casuist, whose treatise De MatHnwnio (Genoa, 1592) is 
more notorious for its repulsive features than celebrated 
for its real learning and ability. 

SANCHO I. (1154-1211) and SANCHO II. (1210- 
1248), kings of Portu^l from 1185 and 1223 respectively. 
See Portugal, vol. xix. p. 541-2. 

SANCHUNIATHON, (that is, “the god Sak- 

kun hath given ”) is the name of the pretended author of 
the Phojnician writings said to have been used by Philo 
Byblius {q*v,y See also Phosnicia, vol. xviii. p. 802. 

SAN CRISTOBAL DE LOS LLANOS, otherwise 
known as Ciudad Real, chief town of the Mexican state 
of Chiapas, stands in a fertile valley on the eastern slope 
of the central mountain range 450 miles east-south-east 
from the city of Mexico. It was founded in 1528 under 
the name of Villa Real, and received its present name in 
1829. Its inhabitants, variously estimated as numbering 
from 8000 to 12,000, are chiefly employed in rearing 
cattle. Coarse woollen and cotton stuffs, and also common 
earthenware, are manufactured. 

SANCROFT, William (1616-1693), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Fressingfiold in Suffolk 30th 
January 1616, and entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in July 1634. He became M.A. in 1641 and fellow in 
1642, but was ejected in 1649 for refusing to accept the 
“ Engagement.” He then remained abroad till the Resto- 
ration, after which he was chosen one of the university 
preachers, and in 1663 he was nominated to the deanery of 
York. In 1664 he was installed dean of St Paurs. In this 
situation he set himself with unwearied diligence to repair 
the cathedral, till the fire of London in 1666 necessitated 
the rebuilding of it, towards which he gave .£1400. He 
also rebuilt the deanery, and improved its revenue. In 
1668 he was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury upon the 
king’s presentation, but he resigned the post in 1670, In 
1677, being now prolocutor of the Convocation, he was 
unexpectedly advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. 
He attended Charles II. upon his deathbed, and “made 
to him a very weighty exhortation, in which ho used a 
good degree of freedom.” He wrote with his own hand 
the petition presented in 1687 against the reading of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, which was signed by himself 
and six of his suffragans. For this they were all committed 
to the Tower, but after a trial for misdemeanour they 
were acquitted. Upon the withdrawal of James II. he 
concurred with the Lords in a declaration to the prince of 
Orange for a free parliament, and due indulgence to the 
Protestant dissenters. But, when that prince and his 
consort were declared king and queen, he refused to 
take the oath to them, and was accordingly suspended and 
deprived. From 5th August 1691 till his death on Novem- 
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bet 24, 1693, he lived a very retired life in his native place. 
He WM buried in the churchyard of Fressingfiold, where 
there is a Latin epitaph to his memory. 

He published (1661), Modem Politics (1652), 

and Three Sermons (1604). Ninetcm Familiar Letters to Mr North 
(afterwards Sir Henry N orth) api>eared hi 1767. Ho is characterized 
by Macaulay as “an honest, pious, narrow-minded man.” 

SANCTUARY is the Christian representative of the 
classical Asylum ((/.v.), and was no doubt suggested in 
the first instance by the cities of refuge of the Leviticol 
law. Originally every church or churchyard was a sanctu- 
ary for criminals. In England about thirty churches, from 
a real or pretended antiquity of the privilege, acquired 
special reputation as sanctuaries, e.(/,y Westminster Abbey 
and Beverley Minster. “The precincts of the Abbey,” 
says Dean Stanley, “ were a vast cave of Adullam for all 
the distressed and discontented in the metrojiolis who 
desired, according to the phrase of the time, to take West- 
minster.” The sanctuary seats at Hexham and Beverley 
and the sanctuary knocker at Durham are still in exist- 
ence. The protection afforded by a sanctuary at common 
law was this: — a person accused of felony might fly for the 
safeguard of his life to sanctuary, and there before the coro- 
ner, within forty days, confess the felony and take an oath 
of abjuration entailing perpetual banishment into a foreign 
Christian country. The sanctuary being the privilege of 
the church, it is not surprising to find that it did not ex- 
tend to the crime of sacrilege, nor was it held to extend to 
high or petit treason. The law of abjuration and sanctuary 
was regulated by numerous and intricate statutes. A list 
of them will be found in Coke, Institutes, vol. iii. p. 115. 
Finally it was enacted by 21 Jac. I. c. 28, § 7, that no 
sanctuary or privilege of sanctuary should be admitted or 
allowed in any case. The privilege of sanctuary as ])ro- 
tecting from civil process extended to certain places, parts 
or supposed parts of royal palaces, such as "White Friars 
or Alsatia, the Savoy, and the Mint The privilege of 
these places was abolished by 8 and 9 Will. HI. c. 27, 
and 9 Geo. I. c. 28. (See Stephen, Hist, of the Crim. 
Law, vol. L, c. xiii.). 

In Scotland religious Banctuaries were abolished at the Reforma- 
tion. But the debtor still linds .sanctuaiy from diligeiico in 
Holyrood House aud its precincts. The sanctuary does not juotect 
criminals, or even all debtors, e.g., not crown debtors or fraudulent 
bankrupts; and a vieditatin fugm warrant may bo executed wdtliin 
the sanctuary. After twenty-four liours’ residence the debtor must 
enter his name in the record of tlio Abbey Court in order to entitle 
him to further }>rotcctioii. Under the Act 1696, c. 6, in-solvency 
concurring with retreat to the sanctuary constitutes notour bank- 
ruptcy (see Bell, Commentaries, vol. ii. ]>. 461). 

SAND, George. See Dudevant. 

SANDALWOOD, a fragrant wood obtained from various 
trees of the natural order Santalacem and from the genera 
Santalum and Fusamts. The princii)al commercial source 
of sandalwood is Santalmn album, L., a native of India, 
but it is also yielded by S. Freycinetianum, Gaud., and 
pyrularium, A. Gray, in the Hawaiian Islands, S, Homei, 
Seem., and S, amtro-caledonicum, Viell., in New Cl'aledonia, 
and S, inmlare, Bert., in Tahiti. The wood of S. lati- 
folium, Benth., and also that of Fusanus spicatus, R. Br., 
have been exported from south-west Australia, and that of 
Eremaphila Xlildidli, of the natural order Myoporinem, from 
Queensland, but these have little odour and are chiefly 
used for cabinet work. Sandalwood is also said to be pro- 
duced in Nossi-B6, and has been imported into London 
from Zanzibar, and into Germany from Venezuela, but of 
the botanical source of these varieties little is at present 
known. The use of sandalwood dates as far back at least 
as the 5th century b.c., for the wood is mentioned under 
its Sanskrit name “ chandana” in the Nh-ukta, the earliest 
extant Vedic commentary. It is still extensively used in 
India and China, wherever Buddhism prevails, being em- 
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rotation for every unit thickness travelled through. With 
the farther experimental fact that the angle of rotation 
increases with the ref rangibility of the light used 
^ ^ understand the change 

of colour of the transmitted beam when white 
light is used. There is, in fact» a rotational dispersion of 
composite light. When a plane polarized beam of 
composite light is passed through the quartz plate the 
planes of polarization of the dififerently- coloured con- 
stituents are rotated through different angles. Lot the 
emergent Ijcain be viewed through a second Nicol which 
polarizes liglit in a plane making angle a with the plane 
of ])olarization of the light before it entered the quartz ; 
and let 0 lie the angle of rotation produced by the quartz 
u)>on the plane of polarization of a particular constituent 
of intensity I, which wo assume to be proportional to the 
B(j[uaro of the amplitude of the associated vibration. Then 
the intensity of this kind of light transmitted through the 
second Nicol will be I cos^ (a — 0), Hence a greater 
proportion of the light of a given colour will pass the 
nearer (a - 61) is to zero or to any multiple of two right 
angles. Consequently the prevailing tint will be deter- 
mined by the rays for which (a — $) has the smallest value, 
or has values in the neighbourhood of even multiples of a 
right angle. As the second Nicol is rotated the prevailing 
tint will chaqge, passing up the s]X5ctrum towards violet 
or down the spectrum towards red according to the 
direction of rotation. A beautiful and instructive method 
of making the exi>eriinent is to view the emerging l>eam 
through a spectroscope, the origijial beam liaving been 
passed through a narrow slit so as to obUiin a fairly pure 
spectrum. Whe.n the quartz plate is inserted between the 
polarizer and analyser the si>ectrum will be seen crossed 
by a dark l)and, the centre of which marks by its position 
the particular coloured ray whose plane of polariziition has 
been rotated so as to be perpendicular to the plane of 
polarization corresponding to the position of the second 
Nicol or analyser. If a thicker piece of quartz be used 
two or more bands may bcj seen, and if a very thick plate 
be interposed the sj^ecitrum will appear to be crossed by a 
large number of narrow bands. 

In tins following table for quartz (abridged from Winkolmann’s 
Physik) the authority for the infra-red raya ia Hussol, for the 
luminous and actinic rays Soret and Sarasin. The wave-lengths of 
t)»e rays are given in the second column, and the rotations of the 
plane of polarization in the third ; — 
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Wav«-l(ni(i^h 
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infra-red. 

/ 

822*6 
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759*4 
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686*7 
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21 -727 

visible 
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32-778 
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410*2 

47-481 


H 

396*9 
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K 

393*3 

62 1551 


L 

382*1 

55-625 


M 

372*7 

58-894 


N 

(> 

858*1 

344*1 

64-459 
70-587 ■ 

ultra-violet. 

P 

336*1 

74-671 


Q 

328*7 

78-579 


K 

3180 

84-972, 



Biot’s law that the rotation is inyoraoly as the square of the 
wave-length is only appro.\imately true. Tait suggested a series 
4)f inverse even powers ; and Peddie showed (f'roc. R. S, K, 1882) 
that with throe terms the rotation could bo represented with great 
Accuracy. 

Similar rotatory power is possessed by other crystals, of 


which may be mentioned cinnabar (32*5**), bMizii (24*84*), 
hyposulphate of potash (8*39”), hyposulphate of lead 
(5*53*), chlorate <rf sodium (3*16*), and hyposulphate of 
calcium (2*09*). In these and similar cases the effect 
depends upon the crystalline arrangement of the molecules^ 
for in amorphous conditions most of the substances lose 
their rotatory power. Thus fused quartz or quartz dissolved 
in potash has no rotatory effect on plane jwlarized light. 
Sulphate of strychnine and alum of amylamine are excep- 
tions to this rule, being active in both the crystallized and 
fused condition. The rotatory power is, however, much 
feebler iu the fused condition. 

In remarkable contrast to the action of crystals is the 
action of certain solutions which cannot be regarded as 
being other than isotropic in mass, but which yet have 
the same power as quartz in rotating the plane of polariza- 
tion of light passed through them. The effect is distinctly 
smaller than with quartz, but it occurs to equal degree in 
all fjossible directions through the solution. With quartz 
and most other rotatory crystals, on the other 
hand, the rotation is greatest when the light is 
transmitted along the optic axis, and is zero 
when the ray is passed perpendicular to the axis. Obvi- 
ously the phenomenon in the case of solutions must depend 
upon the construction of the molecule, and Le Bel and 
van ^t Hoff have connected it with the manner in which 
the carbon atom enters into combination with the other 
constituents of the molecule. The following table gives 
the rotation on red light produced by a few of these active 
substances, the thickness being one decimetre. The posi- 
tive sign means right-handed rotation, and the negative 
left-handed. 


Easonce of Seville orange . . . . +78*94 

,, c3itron +.'>5*3 

,, lavender . . . . . + 2*02 

,, aniseed - 0*7 

,, mint . . . . . -16*14 

,, turpentine -29*6 

Solution of eauo sugar, 50 per cent, in water . 4 33 ‘64 

,, quinine, 6 per cent, in alcoliol . - 30 


In none of these cases does the robition amount to 1* per 
millimetre thickness. For sufficiently dilute solutions the 
rotation is approximately proportional to the quantity of 
the active substance contained iu unit volume. 

If unit mass of the solution contains m grammes of the active 
substance, and a is the density of the solutiun, ma will be the 
density of the active substance ^ tlie solutioii. Lot a thick- 
ness t of the solution produce a rotation r, then the specific 
rotatory power is defined by the ratio rlima. What is known as 
the Ttwlecular rotatory power is obtained from this by multiply- 
ing by the molecular^weight W of the dissolved substance and 
dividing by 100, or 

_ W r 
^"Tob ’ hm 

In sugar solutions this quantity is approximately independent 
of the concentration. In no case, however, is it found to be 
absolutely constant, and iu many cases it varies both with the 
concentration of the solution and with the nature of the solvent. 
Anomalous effects liave also been obtained when two active sub- 
stances have been mixed in one solution. Iu cane sugar solutions 
the specific rotatory power is about 66** for yellow light ; in quartz 
it is 830°, According to Nasini, the specific rotatory power is 
especially great in solutions of santonin (202°), santouia (700°), 
and para-santonid (890°). 

Various special forms of ])olarimoters, usually called saoohari- 
meters, have been constructed to facilitate the measurement of the 
rotation in the case of sugar solutions, the method being one of 
great practical importance iu sugar analysis. The end aimed at 
in all these instruments is to obtain an accurate determination of 
the position of the plane of polarization. A description of the 
inffeuiouB combinations associated with the names of Stavart, 
Jellett, Laurent, Soleil, Wild, and others, will be found in books 
specially devoted to the subject of saccharimotry. There is, 
however, one important piece of apparatus, namely, the biquartz, 
which demands more than a passing mention. The biquartz 
consists of two semicircular discs of quartz placed in juxtaposition 
• 
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alkali-workB, The popuktion of the urban sanitary district 
(area 2694 acres) in 1871 was 5259, and in 1881 it was 
5493. 

SA.ND-BLAST. The erosive influence of driven sand 
is turned to useful account for several industrial purposes 
by means of an apparatus devised, about 1870, by Mr B. 
0. Tilghman of Philadelphia. Tilghman’s sand-blast con- 
sists of a contrivance for impelling, with graduated degrees 
of velocity, a jet or column of sand, by means of com- 
pressed air or steam, against the object or surface to be 
acted on. The apparatus is principally adapted for 
obscuring, engraving, and ornamenting glass, but accord- 
ing to the velocity with which the sand is impelled it may 
be used to carve deep patterns in granite, marble, and 
other hard stones, to bite into steel, &c., and even to cut 
and perforate holes through these and other most refrac- 
tory materials. Sheets of glass 4 feet wide are obscured 
at the rate of 3 feet per minute, with a blast of air having 
a pressure of 1 Ib per inch. With the aid of tough elastic 
stencils, patterns and letters are engraved on flashed 
glass, globes for lamps and gaslights are ornamented, 
druggists’ bottles are lettered, &c.i Driven with moderate 
velocity against a metal surface, the sand produces by its 
impact a fine uniform pitted appearance without removing 
the metal; and in this way it is used for “frosting” 
plated goods. A strong blast is largely used for sharpen- 
ing files, which, as they leave the cutter, have always a 
slight backward curve or “ burr ” on their cutting edges 
which blunts their biting effect. By directing a blast of 
very fine sand, mixed with water into a thin mud, with 
steam pressure of 70 lb, at an angle against the back of the 
teeth, this burr is ground off, the shape of the teeth is 
improved, and the file is rendered very keen. While the 
use of steam for impelling the sand-blast is most simple 
and economical, many practical difficulties have hitherto 
been found in the way of its employment, and conse- 
quently for obtaining high pressure of air costly apparatus 
was required, thus limiting the applications of the agency. 
In 1884 Mr Mathewson patented an apparatus in which, 
by an ingenious exhaust arrangement, the impelling steam 
is swept away, leaving only cool, dry sand to strike against 
the object acted on ; and the success of this device has 
already opened up a wider field for the employment of 
the sand-blast. 

SANDBY, Paul (1725 1809), founder of the English 
school of water-colour painting, was descended from a 
branch of the Sandbys of Babworth, and was born at 
Nottingham in 1725. After commencing his artistic 
studies in London, in 1746 he was appointed by the duke of 
Cumberland draughtsman to the survey of the Highlands. 
In 1752 he quitted this post, and retired to Windsor, 
where he occupied himself with the production of water- 
colour drawings of scenery and picturesque architecture, 
which brought him under the notice of Sir Joseph Banks, 
who gave him his patronage, and subsequently commis- 
sioned him to bring out in aquatinta (a method of engrav 
ing then peculiar to Sandby) forty-eight plates draw^n 
during a tour in Wales. Sandby displayed considerable 
power as a caricaturist in his attempt to ridicule the 
opposition of Hogarth to the plan for creating a public 
academy for the arts. He was chosen a foundation- 
member of the Royal Academy in 1768, and the same 
year was ap[)ointed chief drawing-master to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. He held this situation 
till 1799, and during that time ho trained many artists 

^ lu 1875 iiiBcriptions were cut by moans of the blast ou 150,000 
tombstones of soltliers killed in the American Civil War, Cast-iron 
letters were fastened by shellac on the marble, the sand was driven by 
steam pressure of 90 tb, and the stone was cut, in four minutes, to a 
depth of a quarter of an iuch, leaving the letters in relief. 
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who afterwards gained a name in their profession. Sandby 
will be best remembered, however, by his water-coloui 
paintings. They are topographical in character, and, while 
they want the richness and brilliancy of modern water- 
colour, he nevertheless impressed upon them the originality 
of his mind. In his later pieces, in particular, decided 
progress is observable in richness and in harmony of 
tinting, and they also show a measure of poetic feeling, 
due, in great part, to the influence of Cozens. His 
etchings, such as the Ories of London and the illustrations 
to Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd^ and his ])lates, such as those 
to Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered^ are both numerous and 
carefully executed. He died in London on the 0th 
November 1809. 

SANDEAU, Leonard Sylvain Julks (1811-1882), a 
French novelist of much grace and not a little power, was 
born at Aubusson (Crouse) on February 9, 1811. He made 
acquaintance os an art student with Madame Dude van t 
(George Sand), who had just taken to an unrestrained 
literary life at Paris. The intimacy did not last long, but 
it produced Eose et BlancJie (1831), a novel written in 
common, and from it George Sand took the idea of the 
famous nom de guerre by which she is and always will be 
known. Sandeau’s subsequent work showed that he could 
run alone, and for nearly fifty years he continued to 
produce novels and to collaborate in plays. His best 
works are Marianna (1839), Le Docteur Uerbeau (1841), 
Cailth'ine (1845), Mademoiselle de la, Seigliere and Made- 
leine (1848), La Ckasse au Roman (1849), Sacs et Parclu 
mins (1851), La Maison de Ptnarvan (1858), La Roclu 
aux Moueiits (1871). The famous play of Le Gendre d-e 
M. Poirier is only one of several which he wrote with 
limile Angier, — the novelist usually contributing the story 
and the dramatist the theatrical working up. Meanwhile 
Sandeau, who had accepted the empire, but who never 
took any active part in politics, had been made couserva- 
teur of the Mazarin library in 1853, elected to the 
Academy in 1858, and next year appointed lil>rarian of St 
Cloud. At the suppression of this latter office, after the 
fall of the empire, he was pensioned. Ho died on the 
24th of April 1882. He was never a very popular novelist, 
judging by the sale of his works ; and the peculiar quiet 
grace of his style, as well as his abstinence from sensational 
incident, and his refusal to pander to the French taste in 
fictitious morals, may bo thought to have disqualified him 
for popularity. But his literary ability has always been 
recognized by competent judges. His skill in construc- 
tion was very great ; his character-drawing, though pure, is 
eminently free from feebleness and commonplace ; and of 
one particular situation the tragical clashing of aristo- 

cratic feeling with modern tendencies — he had an extra- 
ordinary mastery, which he showed without any mere 
repetition, but in many different studies. 

SANDEC. 8ee NEUnSANDKC. 

BAND-EEL or Sand-Launce. The fishes known 
under these names form a small isolated grouj) {Ammo- 
dytina), distantly related to the cod-fish (\s. Their body is 
of an elongate-cylindrical shape, with the head terminat- 
ing in a long conical snout, the projecting lower jaw form- 
ing the pointed end. A low long dorsal fin, in which no 
distinction between 8[)ines and rays can be observed, 
occupies nearly the whole length of the back, and a long 
anal, composed of similar short and delicate rays, com- 
mences immediately behind the vent, which is placed 
about midway between the head and caudal fin. The 
caudal is forked and the pectorals are short. The total 
absence of ventral fins indicates the burrowing habits of 
these fishes. The scales, when present, are very small ; 
but generally the development of scales has only proceeded 
to the formation of oblique folds of the integumenta 

XXI. - S3 
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The eyes are lateral and of moderate sise ; the dentition is 
quite rudimentary. 

Sand>eels are small littoral marine fishes, only one 
species attaining a length of 18 inches {Ammodyies lanceo^ 
l<Um), They live in shoals at various depths on a sandy 
bottom, and bury themselves in the sand on the slightest 
alarm. They are able to do this with the greatest ease 
and rapidity whilst the bottom is covered with water. 
Many of those which live close inshore are left by the 
receding tide buried in the sand, and are then frequently 
dug out from a depth of one or two feet. Other shoals live 
in deeper water ; when they are surprised by fish of prey 
or porpoises, they are frequently driven to the surface in 
such dense masses that numbers of them can bo scooped 
out of the water with a bucket or hand-net. In fact, this 
used to be, in the Channel Islands, the common practice 
of the fishermen to provide themselves with bait. Some 
species descend to a depth of 100 fathoms and more ; 
and the greater sand-eel is not rarely taken on the 
mackerel, line far out at sea near the surface. Sand-eels 
are very rapacious, destroying a great quantity of fry and 
other small creatures, such as the lancelet {Bramhiostofna), 
which lives in similar localities. They are excellent eating, 
and are much sought after for bait. 

Sand-oelft arc coniinoii in all Biiitable localities of the North 
Atlantic ; a snecies scarcely distinct from the European common 
Nand-launee octsurs on the Pacific side of North America, another 
on tile east coast of South Africa. On the Britisli coasts three 
Kpecies are found : — the Greater Sand-Eel {Ammodytes laiuicolalJis\ 
distinguished by a tooth -like bicuspid prominence on the vomer ; 
the Common Sand-Launce (A. iodianu/t), from five to seven inclics 
long, with uiuirmod vomer, even dorsal fin, and with the integu- 
ments folded ; and the Southern Sand-Launco (A. aicukis), with 
uixarmod vomer, smooth skin, and with the margins of the tlorsal 
and anal fins undulated. The last species is common in tlie 
Mediterranean, but local farther northwards. It has boon found 
near tlio ShotlandH at depths from 80 to 100 fathoms, and is 
generally distinguished from the common species by the fishermen 
of tlio Channel Islands, who have a traaition that it appeared 
suddenly on their coasts some fifty years ago. 

SANDEMANIANS. See Glas, vol. x. p. 637. 

SANDERSON, Hobkrt (1587-1663), bishop of Lin- 
coin, and one of the worthies celebrated by Izaak Walton, 
was born at Rotherham, Yorkshire, in 1587. Ho was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of his native town and at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, took orders in 1611, and was 
promoted successively to several boneficeB. On the recom- 
mendation of Laud he was appointed one of the royal 
chaplains in 1631, and as a preacher was a great favourite 
with the king. In 1642 Charles created him regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford, with a canonry of Christ 
Church annexed. Rut the civil war prevented him until 
1646 from entering on the office; and in 1648 he was 
ejected by the visitors whom the parliament had com- 
missioned. He recovered these preferments at the Restora- 
tion, and was promoted to the bishopric of Lincoln, but 
lived only two years to enjoy his new dignities, dying in 
his seventy-sixth year in 1663. His most celebrated work 
is his Canes of Comnence^ deliberate judgments upon points 
of morality submitted to him. Some of those cases, notably 
that of Sabbath observance, and that of signing the “ En- 
gagement” to the Commonwealth, were printed surrepti- 
tiously during his lifetime, though drawn up in answer 
to private spiritual clients; and a collection, gradually 
enlarged in successive editions, was published after his 
death. They are extremely interesting specimens of 
English casuistry, distinguished not less by moral integrity 
than good sense, learning, and close, comprehensive, and 
subtle reasoning. His practice as a college lecturer in 
logic is better evidenced by these “cases” than by his 
Comjwndtum of Logic published in 1616. A complete 
edition of Sanderson^s works was edited by Dr Jacobson in 
1854 (Oxford Press). To this the reader may be referred 
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for his sermons and his occasional tracts on public affairs 
daring the troubled period of his middle life and old age. 

SAND-GROUSE, the name^ by which are conunonly 
known the members of a small but remarkable group of 
birds frequenting sandy tracts, and having their feet mors 
or less clothed with feathers after the fashion of Gkousb 
(vol. xi. p. 221), to which they were originally thought to 
be closely allied, and the species first descrij^d were by 
the earlier systematists invariably referred to the genus 
Tetrao, Their separation therefrom is due to Temminck, 
who made for them a distinct genus which he called 
FterocUs^ and his view, as Lesson tells us {TraiU^ p. 515), 
was subsequently corroborated by De Blainville ; while in 
1831 Bonaparte {SaggiOy p. 54) recognized the group as a 
good Family, Ttdiophili or Pteroclidw, Further investigar 
tioii of the osteology and pterylosis of the Sand-Grouse 
revealed still greater divergence from the normal OalliruB 
(to which the true Grouse belong), as well as several 
curious resemblances to the Pigeons ; and in the Zoological 
Society's Proceedings for 1868 (p. 303) Prof. Huxley pro- 
posed to regard them, under the name of Pteroclomorphse^ 
as forming a group equivalent to the Alectoromorph^. 
and Peristeromorphae^ for reasons already briefly stated 
(Ornithology, vo/. xviii. p. 46).® The PterocUdm consist 
of two genera — Pterocles^ with about fifteen species, and 
SyrrJtapteSy with two. Of the former, two species inhabit 
Europe, P. areharvus^ the Sand-Grouse proper, and that 
which is usually called P. alcliata^ the Pin-tailed Sand- 
Grouse. The European range of the first is practically 
limited to Portugal, Spain, and ‘ the southern parts of 
Russia, while the second inhabits also the south of 
France, where it is generally known by its Catalan name 
of “ Gangay^ or locally as “ GraridaulOy^ or, strange to say, 
“ Perdrix Angleterre.*^ Both species are also abundant 
in Barbary, and have been believed to extend eastwards 
through Asia to India, in most parts of which country 
they seem to be only winter- visitants ; but in 1880 Herr 
Bogdanow pointed out to the Academy of St Petersburg 
(Bulletiny xxvii. p. 164) a slight difference of coloration 
between eastern and western examples of what had hith- 
erto passed as P, alchata ; and the difference, if found to 
be constant, may require the specific recognition of each, 
while analogy would suggest that a similar difference 
might be found in examples of P. arenarius, India, more- 
over, possesses five other species of Pterocles, of which 
however only one, P, fasciatusy is peculiar to Asia, while 
the others inhabit Africa as well, and all the remaining 
species belong to the Ethiopian region — one, P. personatvsy 
being peculiar to Madagascar, and four occurring in or on 
the borders of the Cape Colony. 

The genus SyrrJvapteSy though in general appearance 
resembling PterocleSy has a conformation of foot quite 
unique among birds, the three anterior toes being encased 
in a common “podotheca,” which is clothed to the claws 
with hairy feathers, so as to look much like a fingerless 
glove. The hind toe is wanting. The two species of Syr- 
rhaptea are S. tihetarms — the largest Sand-Grouse known — 
inhabiting the country whence its trivial name is derived, 
and S. paradxixusy ranging from Northern China across 
Central Asia to the confines of Europe, which it occa- 

^ It seems to liavo been first used by Latham in 1783 {SynopaiSf 
iv. p. 751) as the direct translation of the name Tetrao armuirius 
given by Pallas. 

* He states that he published this name in 1809 ; but hitherco re- 
search has failed to find It used until 1815. 

* Some more recent writers, recognizing the group as a distinct 
Order, have applied to it the name PterocleteSy** while another calls 
it Heteroclitm, The former of the.se words is based on a grammatical 
misconception, while the use of the latter has long since been other- 
wise preoccupied in zoology. If there be need to set aside Prof. 
Huxley’s term, Bonaparte’s Pedwphili (as above mentioned) may be 
accepted, and indeed lias priority of all others. 
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ttonally, and in a marvelloua manner, invades, as has been 
already briefly described (Bibds, voL iii p. 770).^ Though 
its attempts at coloni 2 sation in the extreme west have 
failed, it would seem to have established itself of late 
years in the neighbourhood of Astrakhan (/6ur, 1882, p. 
220). It appears to be the “ Barguerlac of Marco Polo 
(ed. Yule, i. p. 239) ; and the “ Loung-Kio ” or “ Dragon’s 
Foot,” so unscientifically described by the Abb6 Hue 
{S<Aivenir8 d^un Voyage dans la Tartarie^ i. p. 244), can 
scarcely be anything else than this bird. 

Externally all Sand-Grouso present an appearance so distinctive 
that nobody who has seen one of them can be in doubt os to any 
ef the rest. Their plumage assimilates in general colour to that 
of the ground they frequent, being above of a dull ochreous hue, 
more or less barred or mottled by darker shades, while beneath it 
is frequently varied by belts of deep brown intensifying into black. 
Lighter tints are, however, exhibited by some species, — the drab 
merging into a pale grey, tlie buff brightening into a lively orange, 
ami streaks or edgings of an almost pure white relieve the pre- 
vailing sandy or fawn-coloured hues that especially characterize 
the group. The sexes seem always to differ in plumage, that of 
•the male being the brightest and most diversified. The expression 
is decidedly Dove-like, and so is the form of the body, the long 
wings contributing also to that effect, so that among Anglo-Indians 
these birds are commonly known as “ Rock- Pigeons.” The long 
wings, the outermost primary of which in SyrNuiptes has its shaft 
produced into an attenuated filament, are in all the species worked 
by exceedingly powerful muscles, and in several forms the middle 
rectrices are likewise protracted and pointed, so as to give to their 
wearers the name of Pin-tailed Sand-Grouse. “ The nest is a 
shallow hole in the sand. Three seems to be the regular comnle- 
nient of eggs laid in each nest, but th<;ro are writers who declare 
(moat likely in error) that the full number in some si>ccios is four. 
These eggs are of peculiar shape, being almost cylindrical in the 
middle and nearlv alike at each end, and are of a pale earthy 
colour, spotted, ulotched, or marbled with darker shades, the 
markings being of two kinds, one superficial and the other more 
deeply seated in the shell. The young are hatched fully clothed 
ill (town (P. Z. S. 1866, pi. ix. fig. 2), and though not very active 
would appear to bo capable of locjomotion soon after birth. 
Morphologically generalized as the Saiid-Grouso undoubtedly are, 
no one can contest the extreme specialization of many of their 
features, and thus they form one of the most instructive groups of 
birds with which ornithologists are acquainted. The remains of 
an extinct 8|)ecies of Pleroclcs^ P. sepuUtis, intermediate apparently 
betw'eeii P. alcJuita and P. guttundu^ have been recognized in the 
Miocene caves of the Allicr by Prof. A. Milne- Edwards {Oia, pm. 
de la France^ p. 294, pi. clxi. figs. 1- 9) ; and, in addition to the 
other authorities on this very interesting group of birds already 
cited, reference may bo made to Mr Elliot’s “Study” of the Family 
(P. Z. *y., 1878, pp. 233-264) and Dr Gadow, “On certain points in 
the Anatomy of Pterocles'*' {op, cit.j 1882, pp. 312-332). (A. N.) 

SANDHURST, a city of Victoria, Australia, in the 
county of Bendigo, is situated in 36'’ 46' S. lat. and 
144“ 17' E. long., at a height of 758 feet above the sea, 
on Bendigo Creek (a sub-tributary of the Murray), lOOf 
miles north-north-west of Melbourne by the railway to 
Echuca. Built on an exhausted part of old goldfields of 
Bendigo (18.51), and long better known by that name, 
Sandhurst, which became a municipality in 1855, a 
borough in 1863, and a city in 1871, has been gradually 
working itself clear of the irregularity and disorder 
characteristic of abandoned mines and quartz-crushing 
enterprises. I’all Mall, the principal street, consists of 
good houses of two and three stories ; and, besides banks, 
insurance offices, hotels, and churches (many of which are 

* Some slight additions to and corrections of that account may here 
"be given. A sixth example is stated {IbiSf 1871, p. 228) to have been 
killed in Europe in 1869, namely, at Perpignan in France. One is 
believed to have been obtained at or near Archangel {Ibis, 1873, p. 66); 
but the report of one in Sicily proves to have been a mistake, and 
Rimini, on the Adriatic, remains the most southern Italian locality 
readied in 1863. Since 1872 a male obtained near Modena in, May 
1876 {IhiSf 1881, p. 206), and a pair, one of which was shewn to the 
writer, in the county of Kildare in Ireland, the following October 
{Zoologist^ 1877, p. 24), are all that are known to have occurred in 
Western Europe. 

* The.so were separated by Bonaparte {CompUs lienduSf xlii, p, 880) 
as a distinct genus, PUroclwrus^ wdiich later authors have justly seen no 
reason to adopt. 
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substantial buildings), there are in Sandhurst Govern- 
ment and municipal offices, a hospital, a benevolent 
asylum, a mechanics’ institute and school of mines, a 
theatre, and several halls. Rosalind Park, opposite Pall 
Mall, the Camp Reserve, and the Botanical Gardens are 
the principal pleasure grounds. A good sujiiily of water 
has been secured by the construction of five large reser- 
voirs capable of storing in the aggregate upwards of 
622,600,000 gallons. Besides gold-mining, which in the 
Sandhurst district employs 6800 miners, the local indus- 
tries are brewing, iron-casting, coach-building, the working 
of bricks and tiles and earthenware, and tanning. The 
population of the city (which is divided into three wards 
— Sutton, Darling, and Barkly) was 28,662 in 1881. The 
value of rateable property is £1,663,910. 

SAN DIEGO, a city and port of entry of the United 
States, chief town of San Diego county, C^alifornia, 15 
miles north of the Mexican frontier. It has a land-locked 
harbour 5} miles long and next to San Francisco the best 
on the Pacific coast of the States, is the selected terminus 
of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, and has recently become 
a fashionable winter resort owing to the remarkable stead i 
ness of its winter climate (mean annual temperature G2“). 
San Diego was founded by Roman Catholic missionaries 
in 1769. In 1880 it had only 2637 inhabitants, but they 
have since increased to upwards of 5000. In the county is 
a lake of boiling mud half a mile long by 500 yards wide. 

SAN DOMINGO, or Santo Domingo. See Hayti. 

SANDOMIR, or Sedomuckz, a town of Russian Poland, 
in the province of Iladom, is one of the oldest towns of 
Poland, being mentioned in annals as early as 1079 ; from 
1139 to 1332 it was the chief town of the principality. 
Under Casimir III. it received extensive privileges and 
reached a high degree of prosiierity and strength. In 
1429 it was the seat of a congress for the establishment of 
peace with Lithuania, and in 1570 the well-known ‘^Con- 
sensus Sandomiriensis ” was held there for uniting the 
Lutheran.s, Calvinists, and Moravian Brethren. Subse- 
quent war.s, and especially the Swedish, ruined the town 
still more than numerous conflagrations, and in the second 
part of the 18th century it had only 2060 inhabitants. It 
is now a quite unimportant place, but retains a few remark- 
able monuments of its past. The beautiful cathedral, rising 
on a high hill above the Vi.stula, and facing the jiluiiis of 
Galicia, was built between 1120 and 1191; it was rebuilt 
in stone in 1360, and is thus one of tJie oldest mornirnents 
of old Polish architecture. The churches of St Paul and 
St James are fine relics of the 13th century. In 1881 the 
population was 6265, or, including the suburbs, 14,710. 

BAN DO WAY, a district in the south of the Arakan 
division of British Burmah, ceded to the British by treaty 
in 1826, embracing an area of 3667 square miles, and 
bounded on the north by the Ma-i river, on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the east by the Arakan Mountains, and 
on the south by the Khwa river. The whole face of the 
country is mountainous, the Arakan range sending out 
spurs which reach down to the coast. Some of the peaks 
in the north attain an elevation of over 4000 feet. Not 
more than one-eighteenth part of the surface can be called 
plain ; and, except there, where rice cultivation is carried 
on, and on the hill-sides, where clearings are made for 
i(miigya or nomadic cultivation, the country is covered with 
dense forest. There is nothing in the district that can be 
called a river, the streams draining it being but mountain 
torrents to within a few miles of the coast ; the mouth of 
the Khwa forms a good ancliorage for vessels of from 9 to 
10 feet draught. Bo far as is known of the geology of the 
district, the rocks in the Yoma range and its simrs are 
metaiimrphic, and comprise clay, slates, ironstone, and in- 
durated sandstone ; towards the south, ironstone, trap, and 
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rocks of basaltic character are common ; veins of steatite 
and white fibrous quartz are also found in the district. 

Oti^ 135 square miles of tlie total area are cultivable, and of these 
but 76 are cultivated. The chief crojiH are rice, sesamum, tobacco, 
cotton, Hugar-cane, dhaui palms, and yarns. The revenue in 1883-84 
was £13,978, the land tax realizing £6749 of that amount. This 
mountainous and fore.st-clad eountfy, with such a small cultivable 
area, is Hparsely inlnibited, the population ns returned by the census 
of 1881 htdng only 04,010 (males 32,706, females 31,304); of this 
number 6(5,458 were Jluddhists. There are no towns with a pojmla- 
tion exceeding 2000. Sandoway, the chief town and headciuarters, 
on the rivfsr of the same name, in 18" 27' 35" N. lat. and 94^ 24' 36" 
K. long., is a very ancient town, and is said to have been atone time 
the capital of a kingdom, or more probably of a petty chieftainship. 

SANDPIPER (Germ. Sandpfmfer\ according to 
Willughby in 1676 the name given by Yorkshiremon to 
the bird now most popularly known in England as the 

Summer-Snipe,^' — the Tringa hypoltucos of Linnajus and 
the TotanuHy Actitis^ or Tringoides kypolmcm of later 
writers, — but probably even in Willughby's time of much 
wider signification, as for more than a century it has 
certainly been applied to nearly all the smaller kinds of 
the group termed by modern ornithologists Limicolnn 
which are not Plovers (vol. xix, p. 227), or Snipes 
{q,v,\ but may be said to be intermediate between them. 
Placed by most systematists in the family Scolopacidm^ the 
birds commonly called Sandpipers seem to form three 
sections, which have been often regarded as Subfamilies — 
Totaninm^ TrimfiniVy and PhalaropodimK^ the last indeed in 
some classifications taking the higher rank of a Family — 
Pludaropodidie., This section comprehends three species 
only, known as Pimlaropea or swimming Bandpi|)ers, which 
are at once distinguished by the membranes that fringe 
their toes, in two of the species forming marginal lobes, ^ 
and l)y the character of their lower plumage, which is as 
close as that of a Duck, and is obviously connected with 
their natatory habits. The distinctions between Totaninm 
and Trimjinm^ though believed to be real, are not so 
easily drawn, and sjiace is wanting here to describe them 
minutely, The most obvious may be said to lie in the 
acute or 1)1 unt form of the ti[) of the bill (with which is 
associated a less or greater development of the sensitive 
nerves running almost if not quite to its extremity, and 
therefore greatly innuencing the mode of feeding) and in 
the style of plumage — tlie Trimjhim^ with blunt and 
flexible bills, mostly assuming a summer-dress in which 
some tint of chestnut or reddish-brown is very prevalent, 
while the Totanini\\ with acute and stiffer bills, display no 
such lively colours, ^furthermore, the except 

when actually breeding, freejuent the sea-shore much more 
than do the Tolanhiai.'^ To tlie latter belong the Green- 
shank (vol. xi. p. 173) and Redshank (vol. xx. p. 317), 
as well as the Common Sandpiper of English books, the 
“ Summer-Snipe " above-mentioned, a bird hardly exceed- 
ing a Skylark in size, and of very general distribution 
tlirougliout tlie Rritish Islands, but chiefly frequenting 
clear streams, especially those with a gravelly or rocky 
bottom, and most generally breeding on the beds of sand 
or shingle on their banks. It usually makes its apjiearance 
in May, and from thence during the summer-months may 
bo seen in ]>air.s .skimming gracefully over the water from 
one bend of the stream to another, uttering occasionally a 

^ TheHo art> igudaro^tu.s fulicarius and P. (or Lobipea) hypcrhorciis^ 
und on that ttcrouni wt‘re thought by sonm of t)u» older 'writers to bo 
allied to the C^ooTS (vol. vi. p. 341). Tho thinl Mp6eie.s is P. (or 
Steffanopm) wilsonL All arc iiative.H of the higher parte of tho northern 
hoini.sphero, and tho last is especially American, though perhaps a 
straggler to Euroi>e. 

There are unfortunately no Englisli words adequate to express 
these two sections. Hy some British writers tho Tnnginm have been 
indicated as Stints,” a term cognate with Stunt and wholly inapplic- 
able to many of them, while recent American writers restrict to them 
the iiaiiio of “Sandpiper,” and call tho Totaninm^ to which that name 
is oipecially appropriate, “ Willots.*' 
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shrill but plaintive whistle, or running nimbly along the 
margin, the mouse-coloured plumage of its back and wings 
making indeed but little show, though the pure white of 
its lower parts often renders it conspicuous. The nest, in 
which four eggs are laid with their pointed ends meeting 
in its centre (as is usual among Limicoline birds), is seldom 
far from tho water’s edge, and the eggs, as well as the 
newly-hatched and down-covered young, so closely resemble 
the surrounding pebbles that it takes a sharp eye to 
discriminate them. Later in the season family-parties may 
be seen about the larger waters, whence, as autumn 
advances, they depart for their winter-quarters. The 
Common Sandpiper is found over the greater part of the 
Old World. In summer it is the most abundant bird of 
its kind in the extreme north of Europe, and it extends 
across Asia to Japan. In winter it makes its way to 
India, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. In America 
its place is taken by a closely kindred species, which is said 
to have also occurred in England — T, macularim^ the 
“ Peetweet,” or Spotted Sandpiper, so called from its usual 
cry, or from the almost circular marks which spot its lower 
plumage. In habits it is very similar to its congener of 
the 01(1 World, and in winter it migrates to the Antilles 
and to Central and South America. Of other Toianinaiy 
one of the most remarkable is that to which the inappro- 
priate name of Green Sandpiper has been assigned, the 
Totanm or Uelodrornas ockropm of ornithologists, which 
most curiously differs (so far as is known) from all others 
of the group both in its osteology ^ and mode of nidifica- 
tion, tho hen laying her eggs in the deserted nests of other 
birds, -Jays, Thrushes, or Pigeons, — but nearly always 
aP some height (from 3 to 30 feet) from tho ground 
(/Vot*. Zool, Society^ 1863, pp. 529-532). This species 
occurs in England the whole year round, and is pre- 
sumed to have bred here, though the fact has never 
been satisfactorily pi’oved, and our knowledge of its erratic 
habits comes from naturalists in Pomerania and Sweden ; 
yet in the breeding-season, even in England, the cock-bird 
has been seen to rise high in air and i)erforin a variety of 
evolutions on the wing, all the while piping what, without 
any violence of language, may bo called a song. This 
Sandpiper is characterized by its dark upper plumage, 
which contrasts strongly with tho white of the lower part 
of the back and gives tlie bird as it flies away from its dis- 
turber much the look of a very large House-Martin. The 
so-called Wood-Sandpii)er, T, glartola^ which, though much 
loss common, is known to have bred in England, has a 
considerable resemblance to the species last mentioned, 
but can at once be distinguished, and often as it flies, by 
the feathers of the axillary plume being white barred with 
greyish-black, while in tho Green Sandpiper they are 
greyish-black barred with white. It is an abundant bird 
in most i)art8 of northern Europe, migrating in winter 
very far to the southward. 

Of the section 7'ringma>. tlie best known are the Knot 
(vol. xiv. p. 129) and the Dunlin, 7\ alpma. The latter, 
often also called Ox-bird, Plover’s-Page, Purre, and Stint, — 
names which it shares with some other species, — not only 
breeds commonly on many of the elevated moors of Britain, 
but in autumn resorts in countless flocks to the shores, where 
indeed a fow may be seen at almost any time of year. In 
seasonal diversity of plumage it is scarcely excelled by any 
bird of its kind, being in winter of a nearly uniform ash- 
grey above and white beneath, while in summer the 
feathers of the back are black, with deep rust-coloured 
edges, and a broad black belt occupies the breast. The 

• It poasesses only a single pair of posterior *‘omarginations” on its 
sternum, in this respect resembling the RuFF {supra^ p. 64). Among 
the Plovxhs (vol. xix. p. 227) and SNirEs (y.v.) other similarly ex- 
ceptional cases may be found. 
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Dunlin varies considerably in size, and to some extent 
according to locality, examples from North America being 
almost always recognizable from their greater bulk, while 
in Europe, besides the ordinary form, there appears to be 
a smaller race which has received the name of T. sdiimi, 
but no other difference is perceptible. In the breeding- 
season, while performing the amatory flights in which like 
all Sandpipers he indulges, the male Dunlin utters a most 
peculiar and far-sounding whistle, quite imfiossible to 
syllable, and somewhat resembling the continued ringing 
of a high-toned but yet musical bell. Next to the Dunlin 
and Knot the commonest British Tringiiim are the Sander- 
ling, Calidris armaria (to be distinguished from every 
other bird of the group by wanting a hind toe), the Purple 
Sandpiper, T, striata or maritima, the C/Urlew- Sandpiper, 
r. subarquata^ and the Little and Temminck’s Stints, T, 
mnuta and T, temmineki, but want of space forbids more 
than the record of their names ; and for the same reason 
no notice can here be taken of the many other species, 
chiefly American,^ belonging to this group. Two other 
birds, however, must be mentioned. These are the 
Broad-billed Sandpiper, T, platyrliyncKay of the Old 
World, which seems to be more Snipe-like than any that 
are usually kept in this section, and the marvellous 
Spoon-billed Sand})ipor, Eurinorhynchus pyynimus^ whose 
true homo has still to be discovered, according to the 
experience of Baron Nordenskjold in the memorable 
voyage of the “ Vega.” (a. n.) 

SANDROCOTTIJS (Chandragupta), founder of the 
Maurya kingdom in India. See India, vol. xii. p. 787, and 
Persia, vol. xviii. p. 586. 

SANDUSKY, a city of the United States, the capital 
of Erie county, Ohio, lies at the mouth of Sandusky river, 
210 miles by rail north-east of Cincinnati, and is hand- 
somely built of limestone from the subjacent strata on 
ground rising gradually from the shore of Lake Eric. The 
court house and the high school are both of considerable 
architectural note. Besides being the centre of a /^reat 
vine-growing district, Sandusky has the largest freshwater 
fish market in the United States, is the seat of the State 
fish-hatchery (which annually puts about 3,000,000 young 
whitefish into the lake), and has attained a reputation for 
the manufacture of such wooden articles as handles, spokes, 
“ bent work” for carriages, carpenters* tools, <kc. The city 
is coextensive wdth Portland township. Its population was 
13,000 in 1870 and 15,838 in 1880. 

SANDWICH, an English borough, market-town, and 
Cinque Port, is situated in the east of Kent, oj)posite the 
Downs, on a branch of the South-Eastern Railway, and on 
the Stour, 2 miles from the sea, 12 miles east of Canter- 
bury, and 4 north-west of Deal. The streets are narrow and 
the houses irregularly built. The old line of the walls on 
the land side is marked by a public walk. The Fishers* 
Rato and a gateway called the Barbican are interesting ; 
but the four principal gates were pulled down in the last 
century. St (element’s church has a fine Norman central 
tower, and St Peter’s, said to date from the reign of King 
John, has interesting mediaeval monuments. The grammar 
school founded by Sir Roger Man wood in 1564 is now in 
abeyance. There are three ancient hospitals ; St Bar- 
tholomew’s has a fine Early English chapel of the 12th 

^ A “Monograph of the Tringem of North America” by Prof. Cones 
was published in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for 
1861 (pp. 190-205), but is of course now out of date. Bchlegel’a 
list of ‘ ‘ Scolopacea ** in the Musium des Pays-Bas is the best general 
description we have, but that is only a few years later (1864), and 
requires much modification to be put on a level with the knowledge 
of the present day. The very rare Tringa Uucoptera of the older 
systematists, figured by Latham {SynopsiSf pi. 82), the type of the 
genus Proaobonia of Bonaparte, seems to be really a Kalline form 
IComptas Rendvas xxxi. p. 562 and xliii. p. 598). 


I century. Until the beginning of the 16th century Sand- 
I wich was of considerable importance as a port, but after 
the filling up of the harbour with sand about the begin- 
I ning of the 1 6th century it fell into decay. The principal 
; indu8trie.s of the town are market-gardening, tanning, 
j wool-.sorting, and brewing. Coal, timber, and iron are 
I imported. Sandwich returned two members to parliament. 

I till 1880, and was merged in the St Augustine’s division 
; of the county in 1885. The }mr I i amentary borough, which 
j included Deal and Walmcr (area 2684 acres), had in 1881 
I a population of 15,655, while that of the municipal 
I borough (area 706 acres) was 2846, 

In the Normnn suivcy Samlwiidi is desi ribed as a borough. It 
I rose into importaneo on the decline of llie Portiis HtUnpensiSf its 
j name denoting the situation on the sands. Tin* Danes fre(|uently 
attacked it in the lOth and llth centurioH; and it was repeatedly 

i dundered by the Freneh in the 15th century. It was fortifuMi by 
Cdward VI. Sandwich wa.s int;orporated by Edward tin* Confessor, 
and received its last cliarter from Charles 11. 

SANDWICH, Edward Montagu, Earl of (1625- 
1672), general and admiral, was the son of Sir Sidney 
Montagu, youngest brother of Edward Lord Montagu of 
: Boughton, and was born 27th July 1625. In August 
I 1643 lie raised a regiment in the service of the Tarliamcnt, 

; with w^hich he specially distinguished himself at Mauston 
I Moor, Naseby, and the siege of Bristol. He was a 
I member of the “Little Parliament” (1653), and one of 
I the committee for regulating the customs. In November 
! he was elected to the council of state. In the first Pro- 
' tectorate parliament he sat for Huntingdonshire. In 
January 1656 he succeeded J^enn as admiral, and he was 
associated with Blake in his expedition to the Mediter- 
ranean in the same year. After the treaty with France 
against Spain in 1 657 he held command of the fleet sent 
to prevent the relief of the three coast townis — C ravelines, 
Mardike, and Dunkirk — besieged by the French, and was 
successful in defeating an attempt by a great Spanish 
force to retake Mardike. After the death of Cromwell 
he was sent with a fleet to the North Sea to enter into 
negotiations with the Northern powers, but, communi- 
cations having been opened with him on behalf of 
Charles II., he returned to England only to find that the 
conspiracy of Sir George Booth had miscarried, where- 
upon, after a lame explanation, he was dismissed from his 
command. At the Restoration, having commanded the 
I fleet which conveyed the king to England, he was made 
Knight of the Garter, and soon afterwards elevated to the 
peerage as Baron Montagu of St Neots, Viscount Hin- 
; chinbroko, and Earl of Sandwich. During the war w'ith 
j the Dutch in 1664 65 he commanded the Blue squadron 
under the duke of York, and specially distinguished him> 
self in the great battle of 3d June 1665. After his return 
to England he was sent to negotiate a peace between 
! Spain and Portugal, and also a treaty of commerce with 
Spain. On a renewal of the war in 1672 he again com- 
manded the Blue squadron under the duke of York, and 
during the fight in South wold Bay, on the 28 th May, his 
ship, the Royal James, was set on fire by tlie Dutch, when 
he leaped overboard and was drowned. His body was 
found a fortnight afterwards, and was interred in Henry 
VII. *s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

j Lord Sandwich’s translation of a Spanish work on the Jrt of 
Metals by Alvaro Alonso liarba (1640) appeared in 1674. Soycral 
of his letters during the Sjianish negotiations have been published 
I in Arlington’s LetterSf and various letters to him by (JrornweJl will 
I be found in Carlyle’s Cromwell. See also Original Letters and 
I Negotiations of Sir Richard Famlmwc^ the Earl of Sandvnchf the 
I Earl of Suwderlamly and Sir WiMiam (Rtdolphin. wherein JHverse 
\ Matters between the Three Crowns of England^ Spain, and /‘orlugal 
from 160S to 1G78 are set in a clear light 

SANDWICH, John Montagu, Fourth Earl of 
( 1718 ^ 1792 ), was born 3d November 1718, and succeeded 
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his grandfather in the earldom, 20th October 1729. He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he entered in 1735. After a voyage round the Medi> 
terranean, be returned to England and began to take an 
active interest in politics as a supporter of Sir Bobert 
Walpole. A clear and lucid rather than a brilliant 
debater, his style of address always won the attention of 
his audience, and his accurate knowledge secured their 
respect. The high opinion the Government entertained 
of his judgment and his diplomatic abilities was evidenced 
by his appointment in 1746 as plenipotentiary to the 
congress at Breda, which was continued till peace ivas 
negotiated at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. On his return he 
became first lord of the admiralty, retaining the post 
until June 1751. He held the same office from 1763 to 
1765, and again from 1771 till the dissolution of Lord 
North’s administration in 1782. He died 30th April 
1792. His Voyage Round tJm Mediterranean was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1799, accompanied with a memoir. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. See Hawaiian Islands. 

SANDYS, Geoiigk (1577-1644), famous in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. as a traveller and a metrical 
translator. Ho was born in 1577, the youngest son of an 
archbishop of York, studied at St Mary Hall, Oxford, and 
afterwards probably at Corpus Christi, and began his travels 
in 1610. The record of them was a substantial contribu- i 
tion to geography and ethnology, written in a style always j 
interesting and often eloquent, interspersed with versified j 
scrai).s of quotations from classical authors. He travelled ; 
from Venice to Constantinople, thence to Egypt, then 
by way of Mount Hinai to Palestine, and back to Venice I 
by way of Cy})riis, Sicily, Naples, and Home. Later on j 
in his life he published translations of Ovid’s Melarnor- \ 
phmeH^ the first book of the ACneid^ and various books of 
Scrii)ture. His verse was praised by Dryden, and de- 
servedly so, for it has vitality as well as a clearly marked 
rhythm. He died in 1644. Selections from his poetry • 
wore published by the Rc3V. H. J. Todd in 1839. 

HAN FEllNANDO, formerly Isla de Leon, a fortified 
city of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, near the head of 
the inner bay, and 9J miles by rail from the city of Cadiz 
(see vol, iv. p. 627), is a modern town with straight and 
level streets, two churches, two hospitals, several barracks, 
and a school of navigation, with an observatory. It has 
considerable trade in the salt produced in the neighbouring 
“salinas.” The population within the municipal limits 
(which include the “ poblacion^* of Han Carlos and the naval 
arsenal of La Carraca) was returned as 26,346 in 1877. 

SAN FRANCISCO, a city of the United States, the 
largest commercial city of California and of the Pacific 
coast, is situated in 37° 47' 22" *55 N. lat. and 122'* 25' 
40"*76 W. long., on the end of a peninsula which has the 
Pacific Ocean on one side and the Bay of Han Francisco on 
the other. The width of this tongue of land within the 
city limits is about 6 miles, and its whole length about 26. 
The original site of San Francisco was so uninviting that 
many of the pioneers doubted if a place of much importance 
could ever spring up there. The hills (Russian Hill, 360 
feet ; Telegraph Hill, 294 feet ; and a number of others, 
ranging from 75 to 120 feet) wore barren and precipitous, 
and the interspaces, especially on the westerly side, were 
made up largely of shifting sand-dunes ; on the east side, 
however, the land sloped gently towards the bay, and there 
was the further advantage of a small cove extending inland 
nearly to the present line of Montgomery Street. This cove 
has since been filled up and built over. After an attempt 
to found the commercial metropolis at Benicia, 30 miles 
north on the Straits of Carquinez, it was evident that no 
other place within easy distance from the ocean possessed 
so many advantages for the site of a city as this barren 


peninsula. The Bay of San Francisco is reached from the 
ocean through the Golden Gate, a strait about 5 miles 
long and averaging 1 mile in width, with a depth of 30 
feet on the bar at the entrance and from 60 to 100 feet 
within. The bay, which extends past the city in a south- 
south-east direction for about 40 miles, is about seven 
miles wide in front of the city, while its greatest width is 
12. Connected with the Bay of San Francisco on the 
north by a strait 3 miles wide is San Pablo Bay, about 10 
miles in length and the same in breadth, having at its 
extreme northerly end Mare Island, the site of the navy 
yard. This bay, again, is connected by the Straits of 
Carquinez with Suisun Bay, 8 miles long and 4 wide. 
The total length of these bays and connecting straits is 66 
miles. This great inland water, sheltered and for the most 
j)art navigable by the largest craft, receives the two great 
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rivers of California, the Sacramento and the Han Joaquin. 
In the Bay of San Francisco are Alcatraz Island (30 acres), 
strongly fortified ; Angel Island (800 acres), fortified; and 
Yerba Buena, or Goat Island (about 300 acres). 

The presidio or fortified settlement of San Francisco 
was founded on 17th September 1776, and the mission 
(San Francisco de los Dolores) in the following October. 
In 1830 the population of the presidio consisted of about 
fifty Spanish soldiers and officers; these added to the 
number at the mission made an aggregate population of 
about 200. Beechy, who visited the harbour and presidio 
in 1826, has left the following description: — 

** The governor’s abode was in a corner of the presidio, and formed 
one end of a row of which the other was occupied by a chapel ; the 
opnosito side was broken down, and little bettor than a hoai» of 
rubbish and bones, on which jackals, dogs, and vultures were con- 
stantly preying. The other two sides of tlic quadrangle contained 
stone houses, artificers* shops, and the jail, all built in the humblest 
style with badly burned bricks and roofed with tiles. The chapel and 
the Government house were distinguished by being whitewashed.” 
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Tlie presidio enclosure was about 300 yards square, 
lu 1834, when it was secularized and began to be known 
by the secular name of Yerba Buena, the mission Dolores 
had a population of 500. In the summer 1846 an 
American man-of-war took possession of the place. In the 
early part of 1849 the inhabitants numbered about 2000, 
and the embryo city had already cpme to be known by its 
future name of San Francisco. In consequence of the dis- 
covery of gold in California a strong drift of population 
set in towards the placer mines, and at the end of 1849 
there were 20,000 people in the city. The first legislature 
of California granted a charter to San Francisco on 1st May 
1850. Prior to that date the government of the pueblo 
had been administered by an alcalde. The pueblo grant 
originally made by the king of Spain contained four square 
(Spanish) leagues of land ; this grant was subsequently 
confirmed to San Fran- 
cisco by an Act of Con- 
gress. The jurisdiction 
of the municipality ex- 
tends over the islands in 
the bay. The area in- 
cluded in the limits of the 
city exceeds the original 
four square leagues con- 
siderably, including what 
were originally denomi- 
nated ** swamp and over- 
flowed lands’* (see Dwi- 
nelle’s Colotiial Hutory\ 

In the first stages of 
its history the buildings 
of the city were chiefly 
of wood, — in many cases 
the frames and coverings 
having been brought from 
the Atlantic States round 
Cape Horn in sailing 
vessels. Within a few 
months of the establish- 
meiitof municipal govern- 
ment the city sulfered 
severely on more than 
one occasion from fire. 

The fire of 4th May 1850 
destroyed property to 
the value of about 
$3,000,000 ; another in 
the following month was 
still more destructive 
($4,000,000) ; and the 
damage resulting from a 
third in September was 
estimated at $500,000. 

These occurrences naturally led to the employment of more 
substantial building material in some cases, granite being 
imported from China for some buildings, and iron and 
brick being used to a considerable extent on others ; but 
to this day nearly all the private dwellings of the city are 
of wood. Since 1850, however, the damage from fire in 
the portion of the city occupied by private houses has 
been remarkably small, — partly because of the use of red- 
wood instead of pine. In the business houses erected 
recently the increase of solidity and costliness has been 
very marked. 

Throughout a considerable part of the city the streets 
are laid out in rectangular form, and nowhere with any 
reference to the natural elevations. The most important 
business thoroughfare is Market Street, extending from 
the water front at the ferry landings to the hills on the 
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west, a distance of 3 miles or more. The more important 
streets are. paved for the most part with cobble stones and 
basalt blocks ; but asphalt on a stone or concrete founda- 
tion has begun to be used. Among the public buildings 
and institutions of San Francisco are the mint, appraisers’ 
stores, Bubtreasury, custom-house, merchants’ excliange, 
stock exchange, city-hall, industrial school, house of correc- 
tion, almshouse, Masonic Temple, new Oddfellows’ building, 
safe deposit, and seven theatres and o]3era-hou8os. The 
Palace Hotel cost $3,250,000, and can accommodate 1200 
guests. The city has eleven public squares. Its greatest 
attraction is the Golden Gate Park of 1050 acres, 3 miles 
long and half a mile wide, having the ocean for its extreme 
westerly boundary. The greater part of this area was for- 
merly a shifting sand-dune. An extensive glass house in 
a central position is filled with the rarest tropical and* semi- 


tropical plants and shrubs ; a large part of the area is 
planted with forest trees, or is laid down in grass ; the 
walks and drives are well planned and well kept. 

San Francisco is traversed in various directions by 
horse railroads, which extend from the water front to the 
suburbs. There are also 50 miles of wire cable roads, 
which are yearly increasing. ITiese cable tramways 
extend 2 miles on Clay Street, overcoming an elevation 
of 120 feet. The cost of their construction and equip- 
ment has ranged from $100,000 to $125,000 per mile. 
The speed is usually abotit 5 miles an hour. San Fran- 
cisco is the terminus of two continental railway.s, viz., the 
Union and Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific ; 
while a third, the Atlantic and Pacific, enters the city over 
a leased line from Mohave. Two narrow-gauge lines and 
one broad-gauge, each less than a hundred miles long, to 



San Francisco (north-eastern part). 
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important points in the State^ are connected with the city 
by means of ferries. 

The population of San Francisco, as shown by the 
census returns, was 34,000 in 1850; in 1860, 56,802; 
in 1870, 149,473; and in 1880, 233,959 (132,608 males, 
101,351 females); in 1885 it was estimated, on the basis 
of the school census, at 275,000 (Chinese, 30,000). At ' 
the last presidential election (1884) the total vote cast in • 
the city was 50,167, the total foreign vote being 25,254; 
of these 12,837 were British (10,206 of them Irish) and 
7052 Germans. Of the 90,468 children in the city under 
seventeen reported for the fiscal year 1884-85, 50,973 
had foreign-born parents, and 15,460 more had one parent 
of foreign origin. In social customs, trade usages, amuse- 
ments, and religious observances, the large foreign popu- 
lation of San Francisco contributes materially to the i 
formation of its liberal and cosmopolitan character. 

Administration ^ die . — In July 1850 the city and county, which ! 
until then had nmintaiiied separate governments, were consolidated 
in one organization. The government is administered by a mayor 
and a board of twelve supervisors, with the usual olTicers common 
to municipal nnd county organizations. There is also a sui>erior 
court having twelve departments, with one judge for each, a police 
court, and justices’ courts. Tlie supremo court of the State holds 
a number of terms each year in San Francisco. The U.S. district 
and circuit <u>iirt8 also hold regular terms in the city. There is a 
well -organized and ellhuont y»olieo force of 400 men. On 1st July 
1884 the lire department had 316 men. The city is supplied with 
gas by two companies. Water is supplied by the Spring Valley 
Coinpaiiy, principally from San Mateo county. The water is 
brought in three lines of wrought-iron [>ipe; the largest, which 
conmHjts the Crystal Springs reservoir with the city, is 44 inches 
in dianiotcr and 23 miles in lengtli. The daily coiisumpcion of 
water is about 18,000,000 gallons. The company is able to supply 
26,000,000 gallons daily. 

-The assessineiit roll of personal firoperty in 1886 
showed a value of $56,034,860, — that of real estate ana improve- 
ments being returned at $171,483,126. The actual value is not 
leas than $350,000,000. The debt of the municipality is 84 million 
dollars. There are twfdvo incorporated commercial or discount 
banks, with an aggregate paid-up capital of $21,047,065, and a 
surplus (Ist July 1885) of $8,945,647. The total assets are act 
down at $50,894,972. There are also a number of private banks. 
There are eight savings banks, all but one of these having some 

E aid-up capital, the aggregate of which is $1,661,200. These 
anks on the 1st of July 1885 held deposits to the amount of 
$52,577,746; they had also a surplus beyond the paid-up capital 
of $2,067,209. Tile banks liaving a subscribed and paid-up capital 
pay regular dividends on the entire amount of nominal capital and 
about 44 p(!r cent, per annum to depositors. 

Commerce . — The exports by water for the fiscal year 1884-85 
amounted to $37,170,800, and the imports to $37,171,100; the 
items of import and oxjiort by rail bring the total up to $80,000,000. 
The duties collected on imports were $6,610,400. The treasure 
shipiied anioiintod to $17,540,000 ; and the exports of quicksilver 
were 14,900 flasks, valued at $438,800. The receipts of treasure 
from all productive sources west of the Missouri, including Mexico, 
reached a total of $40,253,635, and the coinage at the mint in San 
Francis(U) was of the value of $23,760,000, with an addition of 
$1 ,500,000 on foreign account. The sailing ships entering the 
port numbered 619 (604,200 tons) ; the steamers were 226. Among 
the imports were- eoftee, 19, .505, 800 lb; sugar, 152,374,870 lb; 
coal, 900,000 tons ; lumber, 297,234,000 feet (92,764,000 feet red- 
wood, 177,305,000 feet pine, the remainder miscellaiioous). The 
exports of wheat wore 1,001,900 tons, valued at $26,791,500 ; this 
cj^iiantity was exported in 366 sliips, the freights to Europe ranging 
from 25s. to 48s. 6d. ]>er ton. British iron sailing vessels have the 
preference for wheat exjmrtation, and obtain the nighest rates. A 
mucli larger cla.s8 of vessels is employed in this trade than formerly, 
tlu‘- cargoes now averaging about 3000 tons. There are regular 
stoamshi{> lines connecting San Francisco with Mexican, Central 
American, Australian, Hawaiian, Japanese, nnd Chinese ports, 
and with the cliiof port of British Columliia. The Pacific Whaling 
Company owns five or six shijis, principally steamers, employed in 
tlio Arctic whale fishery, 'fhe same company lias also extensive 
works for refining tlio oil in San Francisco. There is one stone 
dry dock admitting vessels of 6000 tons, and two or more floating 
docks which can take on vessels from 600 to 800 tons burthen. A 
sen- wall is in process of construction by State authority round the 
deep-water front to prevent the shoaling of the water in the slips 
resulting iu part from the gradual waSiing down of debris from 
the hills and steep slopes of the city. 

Mawifacturea, — For many years manufactures made slow pro- 


gress. The city was remote from the great centres of population* 
and labour was very costly. But these disadvantages have been 
gradually overcome. In 1876 there were 18,000 persons employed 
in manufacturing establishments, and the value produced was 
$40,000,000. In 1886 88,919 persons were so employed, and the 
estimated value for the business year ending Ist July was 
$86,417,200. Subjoined are some of the leading manufactures, 
with the number of persons employed and the annual value of 
their production ; — bags, 300, $1,600,000 ; boots and shoes, 3500, 
$5,300,000 ; cigar-boxes, 260, $5,000,000 ; wooden boxes, 360, 
$1,000,000 ; brass-foundries, 850, $535,000 ; breweries, 450, 
$2,450,000 ; cigars, 8000, $4,850,000 ; clothing, 1900, $3,750,000 ; 
colfee and spices, $900,000 ; cordage and ropes, 150, $600,000 ; 
crackers, 160, $620,000 ; dry docks (stone), 6, $676,000 ; flour, 175, 
$2,230,000; foundries, 2000, $5,500,000 ; furs, 170, $500,000; 
furniture, 1000, $2,000,000; gas-works, 460, $12,000,000; harness, 
440, $1,160,000; jewellery, 165, $600,000; linseed oil, 65, 

$600,000; pickles and fruits, 2000, $1,700,000 ; provision -packing, 
250, $1,900,000 ; rolling-mills, 650, $1,880,000 ; sashes, doors, &c., 
1550, $5,010,000; ship-yards, 200, $503,000; shirts, 2660, 

$1,000,000 ; soap, 190, $715,100 ; sugar-refineries, 360, $8, 700, 000 ; 
tanneries, 335, $1,700,000; tinwares, 180, $526,000; woolleii- 
inill.M, 1500, $1,900,000. In the laundries, it may bo added, 936 
whites and 1300 Chinese were employed. 

Churches awl Charities. — There are 70 Protestant churches in 
the city, representing nearly all the denominations of the country. 
Bc.sidcs these there are 19 Roman Catholic churches and a number 
of cliapols connected with the various hospitals and schools. There 
are 7 synagogues and 1 Greek* church (Russian). Including the 
chapels, the total number of places of worship may bo sot down at 
100. With few exceptions, the church edifices are not imposing. 
Ill conseciueiice of the rapid growth of the city wood has been 
employed in a majority of cases, but this is now bidng discarded 
for stone. The asylums and benevolent associations are numerous 
and well-8U))ported. The more prominent of those institutions are 
the I’rotestant Orphan Asylum (214 children), Catholic Orphan 
Asyluiu, Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Magdalen Asylum, Old 
Peofde’s Home, Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, Little Sisters' 
Infant Shelter, Seamen’s Friends Society, San Francisco Benevolent 
Society, Ladies’ United Hebrew Benevolent Society, San Francisco 
Fruit and Flower Mission, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Pacific Homoeopathic Dispensary, Lying-in Hosnital. Besides 
those there are a great iiuixiber of associations 'whicli care for their 
members, and in some instancies provide the be.st medical attend- 
ance in private hospitals. Nearly all classes of foreign nativity 
have established benevolent associations ; British, hroncli, and 
Gorman institutions have largo resources, and are managed with 
great efficiency. Nearly all the secret orders (Masonic, Oddfellows, 
&c.) devoted in whole or in part to works of benevolence are 
strongly represented. 

Public Schools. — The first public school was established in April 
1849. There are now sixty-one free schools, with 43,265 pupils 
and an average dail}’ attendance of 32,183. The number of 
children in the city between the ages of five and sovcuteeii years 
according to the census report of 1880 wa.s 69,000. The number 
of teacliers, male and female, employed in the public school 
department was 734, the number of schoolhoiisos 65, and the 
expenditure for the fiscal year $817,108. The public schools are 
graded, the highest grades being two high scliools for boys and 
girls respectively. Besidc^s the day scliools a number of evening 
schools are provided. There are upwards of 25,000 children who 
are to a large extent provided witli instruction in public and private 
schools otlier than those belonging to the freo-school department. 
There are about 100 schools iu the city, of all grades, which are 
supported wdiolly by fees and voluntary contributions. Of these 
the Roman Catholics have the greatest number, the latter inelud- 
ing two colleges and a number of convent schools. The Protestant 
denominations also have a numlier of classical and secondary 
schools of great oxccllonce. The public-school system of the State 
culminates in the university of California, which has an aggregate 
endowment e<pial to about 000, 000. The institution is siUiated 
in the beautiful suburban town of Berkeley, on the opposite side 
of the bav (named iu honour of Bishop Berkeley). Instruction is 
furnished free to all pupils who comply with the terms of admis- 
sion. There are also a number of jirofcssional scdiools in the city, 
chief among which are the law, medical, and dental departments 
of the university, the Cooper Medical College, the Hahnemann 
Medical Collcgo, the San Francisco Theological Seminary, and an 
art school with an average attendance of about 75 students. The 
late James Lick left a bequest of $540,000 for the endowment of a 
School of Mechanic Arts, and among other bequests a large one for 
the Academy of Sciences, founded in the early jKjriod of the city. 
The public-school department of San Francisco is under the 
immediate supervision of a superintendent and twelve school 
directors, one for each ward of the city. There are eighteen public 
libraries, including the free library with 62,970 volumes. The 
Mercantile Library Association ha8 52,000 volumes^ the Mechanics* 
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iMtitate 83, (KX), the Oddfellowe* Libraiy Assodation 89,000, and 
^e Law Library 28,888. There is also a rich and extensive State 
mineralogical collection. (W. C. B. ) 

SANGALLO, the surname of a Florentine family, 
several members of which became distinguished in the 
fine arts. 

I. Gitjliano di Sakgallo (1443-1517) was a dis- 
tinguished Florentine architect, sculptor, tarsiatore, and 
military engineer. His father, Francesco di Paolo Glam- 
berti, was also an able architect, much employed by Cosimo 
de’ Medici. During the early part of his life Giuliano 
worked chiefly for Lorenzo the Magnificent, for whom he 
built a fine palace at Poggio-a-Cajano, between Florence 
and Pistoia, and strengthened the fortifications of Flor- 
ence, Castellana, and other places. Lorenzo also employed 
him to build a monastery of Austin Friars outside the 
Florentine gate of San Gallo, a nobly designed structure, 
which was destroyed during the siege of Florence in 1530. 
It was from this building that Giuliano received the 
name of Sangallo, which was afterwards used by so many 
Italian architects. While still in the pay of Lorenzo, 
Giuliano visited Naples, and worked there for the king, 
who highly appreciated his services and sent him back to 
Florence with many handsome presents of money, plate, 
and antique sculpture, the last of which Giuliano presented 
to his patron Lorenzo, who was an enthusiastic collector 
of works of classic art. After Lorenzo’s death in 1492, 
Giuliano visited Loreto, and with great constructive skill 
built the dome of the church of the Madonna, in spite of 
serious difficulties arising from its defective piers, which 
were already built. In order to gain strength by means 
of a strong cement, Giuliano built his dome with pozzolana 
brought from Rome. Soon after this, at the invitation of 
Pope Alexander VL, Giuliano went to Rome, and designed 
the fine panelled ceiling of S. Maria Maggiore. He was 
also largely employed by Julius II., both for fortification 
walls round the castle of S. Angelo, and also to build a 
palace adjoining the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, of 
which Julius had been titular cardinal. Giuliano was 
much disappointed that Bramante was preferred to him- 
self as architect for the new basilica of St Peter, and this 
led to his returning to Florence, where he was warmly 
received by the gonfaloniere Pier Soderini, and did much 
service to his native state by his able help as a military 
engineer and builder of fortresses during the war between 
Florence and Pisa. Soon after this Giuliano was recalled 
to Romo by Julius 11. , who had much need for his military 
talents both in Rome itself and also during his attack 
upon Bologna. For about eighteen months in 1514-1515 
Giuliano acted as joint-architect to St Peter’s together 
with Raphael, but owing to age and ill-health he resigned 
this office about two years before his death in 1517. But 
little remains to enable one to judge of Giuliano’s talents 
in the artistic side of his profession ; the greater part of 
his life was spent on military works, in which he evidently 
showed great skill and practical knowledge of construction. 

II. Antonio i>i Sangallo (14481-1534) was the 
younger brother of Giuliano, and took from him the name 
of Sangallo. To a great extent he worked in partnership 
with his brother, but he also executed a number of inde- 
[)endent works. As a military engineer he was as skilful 
as Giuliano, and carried out important works of walling 
and building fortresses at Arezzo, Montefiascone, Florence, 
and Rome. His finest existing work as an architect is 
the church of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, in plan a 
Greek cross with central dome and two towers, much 
resembling, on a small scale, Bramante’s design for St 
Peter’s. He also built a palace in the same city, various 
churches and palaces at Monte Sansavino, and at Florence 
a range of monastic buildings for the Servite monks. 


Antonio retired early from the practice of his profession, 
and spent his latter years in farming. 

IIL Fr^oesco di Sangallo (1493-1570), the son of 
Giuliano di Sangallo, was a pupil of Andrea Sansovino, 
and worked chiefly as a sculptor. His works have for the 
most part but little merit, — the finest being his noble 
effigy of Bishop Leonardo Bonafede, which lies on the 
pavement of the church of the Certosa, near Florence. It 
is simply treated, with many traces of the better taste of 
the 15th century. His other chief existing work is the 
group of the Virgin and Child and St Anne, executed in 
1526 for the altar of Or San Michele, where it still stands. 

IV. Bastiano di Sangallo (1481-1551), Florentine 
sculptor and painter, was a nephew of Giuliano and 
Antonio. He is usually known as Aristotile, a nickname 
he received from his air of sententious gravity. He was 
at first a pupil of Perugino, but afterwards became a 
follower of Michelangelo. His life is given at great 
length by Vasari, in spite of his being an artist of very 
mediocre powers. 

V. Antonio di Sangallo, the younger (1^-1546), another 
nephew of Giuliano, went while very young to Rome, and 
became a pupil of Bramante, of whose style he was after- 
wards a close follower. He lived and worked in Rome 
during the greater part of his life, and was much employed 
by several of the popes. His most perfect existing work 
is the brick and travertine church of S. Maria di Loreto, 
close by Trajan’s column, a building remarkable for the 
great beauty of its proportions, and its noble effect pro- 
duced with much simplicity. The lower order is square in 
plan, the next octagonal ; and the whole is surmounted by 
a fine dome and lofty lantern. The lantern is, however, a 
later addition. The interior is very impressive, considering 
its very moderate size. Antonio also carried out the lofty 
and well-designed church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, 
which had been begun by Jacobo Sansovino. The east end 
of this church rises in a very stately way out of the bed of 
the Tiber, near the bridge of S. Angelo ; the west end has 
been ruined by the addition of a later facade, but the 
interior is a noble example of a somewhat dull style. Great 
skill has been shown in successfully building this large 
church, partly on the solid ground of the bank and partly 
on the shifting sand of the river bed. Antonio also built 
the Cappella Paolina and other parts of the Vatican, together 
with additions to the walls and forts of the Leonine City. 
His most ornate work is the lower part of the cortilo of the 
Farnese palace, afterwards completed by Michelangelo, a 
very rich and well-proportioned specimen of the then 
favourite design, a series of arches between engaged columns 
supporting an entablature, an arrangement taken from the 
outside of the Colosseum. A palace in the Via Giulia 
built for himself still exists under the name of the Palazzo 
Sacchetti, but is much injured by alterations. Antonio 
also constructed the very deep and ingenious rock-cut well 
at Orvieto, formed with a double spiral staircase, like the 
well of Saladin in the citadel of Cairo. 


For other arcliitects called Sangallo wlio lived during the 16tli 

century see llavioli, Notizie mi lavori dci nove Da San 

Gallo, liomo, 1860. (J. H. M.) 


SANGERHAUSEN, an ancient town of Prussian 
Saxony, is situated on the Gonna, near the south base of 
the Harz Mountains, and 30 miles to the west of Halle. 
In 1880 it contained 9136 inhabitants, chiefly occupied in 
the manufacture of beetroot sugar, machinery, buttons, 
<kc., in agriculture, and in the coal and copper mines of the 
neighbourhood. Sangerhausen is one of the oldest towns 
in Thuringia, being mentioned in a document of the 10th 
century. The Romanesque church of St Ulrich is said to 
have been founded by Louis the “Springer,” margrave of 
Thuringia, in 1079. 

XXL — 34 
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SANHEDRIN . See Synedkiith. 

SANITATION. See Hygiene and Sewage. 

SAN JOS^I, the capital of Costa Rica, Central America, 
stands 3900 feet above the sea, in a beautiful valley sur* 
rounded by mountains, on the west side of the main range 
about 1 5 miles north-west of Cartago (the ancient capital), 
with which it is connected by a railway (1884). Since 
1870 the cathedral has been restored, a handsome market- 
place with offices for the municipality erected, the barracks 
rebuilt and fortified, and several of the streets macadam- 
ized. San Jo8(!i is the seat of the national bank (founded 
in 1873) and of a university, to which a medical school 
and a museum are attached. The population is estimated 
at from 20,000 to 25,000. As a city it dates from the 
latter half of the 18th century ; it became the capital after 
the destruction of Cartago by earthquake in 1841. 

SAN JOSlil, a city of the United States, capital of 
Santa Clara county, California, lies 40 miles south-east of ! 
Ban Francisco and 8 miles from the southern end of San 
Francisco Bay, in the heart of the beautiful Santa Clara 
Valley. It is at this point that the railways from the two | 
sides of the bay meet. The main part of the city occupies 
a gently rising plateau between the Coyote and Guadalupe 
rivers. Among the principal buildings are a fine court- 
house, a theatre, a city-hall, two markets, a music-hall, 
the State normal school, the Methodist “ university of the 
Pacific,” and a number of large colleges and schools. 
Besides three public parks in the city San Jos6 possesses 
a tract of 400 acres in Penitencia Canon, 7 miles east, 
reserved for a similar purpose. The Lick Observatory 
(founded in 1884 on the top of Mount Hamilton) is 12 
miles distant, and the Almaden quicksilver mines about 
14 miles. The population of the city was 9089 in 1870, 
and 12,567 (township 18,103) in 1880. 

Founded by the Spanish missionaries in 1777, San Jos^ remained 
a small village of uclobe liuts till the aniioxation of the country to 
the United States. Tlie first session of the legislature of California 
was held in the town in 1849-50. 

SAN JUAN BAUTISTA. See Pokto Ilioo. 

SAN JUAN DE LA FKONTEIIA, the capital of a 
province of the Argentine Republic, is situated 2310 feet 
above the sea in a great bend of the Rio de San Juan, 95 
miles north of Mendoza and 730 miles from Buenos Ayres, 
with which it is about to be connected by rail (1886). It 
is mostly built of sun-dried bricks, has a cathedral, several 
churches and schools, two banks, and a botanical garden, 
and carries on a considerable trade with Chili by the Patos 
and Uspallata i^asses. Population estimated at 20,000 
(1881). 

8au Juan w'as founded in 1561 by Captain Castillo on a site 4 
miles to the north, which had to be abaudoiiod owing to inundations 
and is now called Pueblo Viejo. From 1776 to 1820 the city was 
in tlie government of Mendoza. President Sarmionto bestowed 
special nttontion on this his native town and gave his name to its 
principal school, famous throughout the roi)Ublic for its excellent 
equipment. 

SAN JUAN DEL NORTE. See Greytown. 

SAN JUAN (or HARO) ISLANDS, an archipelago 
(San J uan, Orcas, Shaw, Lopez, Blakely, Cypress, <kc.) lying 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland of North 
America, which were for many years the subject of dispute 
between the British and the United States Governments, 
and were finally assigned to the latter country by the 
arbitration of the emperor of Germany (2l8t October 
1872). Geographically the cluster certainly belongs to the 
mainland, from which it is separated by Rosario Channel, 
generally much under bO fathoms in depth, while Haro 
Strait, separating it from Vancouver Island, has depths 
ranging from 100 to 190 fathoms. In 1873 the islands, 
formerly considered part of Whatcom county, Washington 
Territory, were made the separate county of San Juan. Of 
the total area of 200 square miles, about 60 are in San 
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Juan, 60 in Orcas, and 30 in Lopes. The popnbtion was 
554 in 1870 and 948 in 1880. 

See Papers relating to ike Treat/y of PPashingUm, 
aud the map in Petermanu*B MUthkhingenf 1878. 

SANKT JOHANN. See SaarbeCcken. 

SANKT POLTEN, a small town, and the seat of a 
bishop, in Lower Austria, is situated on the Treisen, a 
tributary of the Danube, 61 miles west of Vienna by rail. 
It contains an interesting old abbey church, founded in 
1030 and restored in 1266 and again at the beginning of 
the 18th century. There are several religious educational 
institutions in the town, and a military academy for 
engineers. The inhabitants, 10,015 in number, carry on 
some trade, and the manufacture of irou wire, paper, 
weapons, <kc. The name is said to be a corruption of 
Traisma ad S. Hippolytum, from a convent that formerly 
stood hero. The history of the bishopric has been written 
in two volumes by Kerschbaumer (Vienna, 1875-6). 

SAN LUCAR DE BARRAMEDA, a town of Spain, in 
the province of Cadiz, and 27 miles by sea from that city, 

' in a bare, sandy, and undulating country, on the left bank 
I of the Guadalquivir, not far from its mouth. It stands 
partly on the flat bank of the river and partly on the 
rising ground behind, the summit of which is crowned by 
an old Moorish castle. There is an old parish church 
dating from the 14th century. The other buildings have 
no special interest, and the place as a whole is dull aud 
lifeless, having lost much of the commercial importance it 
formerly possessed. It is now chiefly dependent on the 
trade in its wines, which is still considerable. Many of 
the inhabitants are employed in agriculture and fishing. 
The population within the municipal boundaries was 
21,918 in 1877. 

SAN LUIS POTOSI, a city of Mexico, capital of the 
state of the same name, is situated at a height of 6200 
feet on the eastern edge of the great plain of Anahuac, in 
a valley running north and south, 160 miles north-west of 
Queretaro. It is a great centre for the “ diligence ” traffic, 
and in 1885 was connected by rail with Tampico, a pro- 
mising harbour on the Gulf of Mexico. The city proper, 
which has a rather imposing Oriental appearance, is laid 
out with great regularity ; the streets are well- paved, and 
the houses, usually two stories in height, are frequently 
fine specimens of old Spanish architecture. But suburbs 
of wretched hovels spread over a considerable area. 
Among the conspicuous buildings are the cathedral, the 
Government house, with a front in rose-coloured stone, the 
city-hall, the mint, the churches of El Carmen, San Fran- 
cisco, &c., and the recently erected ‘‘American” hotel, 
which, with tramways, telephones, and electric light, is a 
symptom of the Occidentalizing that is rapidly taking place 
in the inland cities of Mexico. The Instituto Cientifico is 
a kind of university for the teaching of law, medicine, and 
the exact sciences. Plaza Hidalgo takes its name from 
the statue to the martyr of Mexican independence. A 
considerable trade is carried on in cattle, hides, and 
tallow. The population is stated at 30,000, or with the 
suburbs 60,000. 

Founded iu 1686, Sau Lui« Potosi has played an important part 
ill the Mexican civil wars. In 1863 it was the seat of the national 
I goveniment under Juarez, and after being occupied by Bazaine was 
recovered by Juarez in 1867. 

SAN MARINO, the smallest independent republic in 
Europe, has an area of 33 square miles (Strelbitsky), lies 
between the provinces of Forli and Pesaro-Urbino, and 
consists of part of the eastern spurs of the Apennines. 
Monte Titano, the central and culminating summit, has 
three peaks (M. Guaita, Cucco, and Gista), the three Fenm 
of San Marino — a name evidently identical with the Celtic 
Penn or Benn, but translated by the canting heraldry of 
the republic’s coat of arms as three “ feathers.” The two 
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Btreams (Marecchia and Ausa) which pass through Rimini I 
to the sea have their head- waters partly in the north and | 
west of San Marino, while its south-eastern valleys are 
drained by the sources of the Marano. Farming and 
stock-raising occupy the bulk of the population (total, 5700 
in 1850, 7816 in 1874), and their wines and oxen are both 
jkighly prized. The city of San Marino (1600 inhabitants), 
formerly reached only by a mule-track but since 1875 by 
A good carriage-road, is a quaint little place with steep 
and narrow streets and picturesque but gloomy houses of 
undressed stone, and containing five churches, a council- 
hall, an audience chamber, a law court, a little theatre, a 
museum, and a library. In the centre of the principal 
square (Pianello) stands a white marble statue of Liberty, 
presented by the duchess of Acquaviva. At the foot of 
the city-hill lies the Borgo di San Marino (the commercial 
centre of the republic); and other municipal villages are 
Serravalle, Faetano, and Montegiardino, each with remains 
of its castle and fortifications. 

The republic is governed by a great council {Qeyurale^GoTisiglio^ 
Prifwipe) of 60 members (20 nobles, 20 burgesses, 20 rural land- 
owners) named for life by tlie council itself. From this body is 
eioctcd the Council of Twelve, which with the assistance of a legal 
adviser decides in the third and last resort. Two captains-rogcut 
elected every six mouths (one from the nobles, one from the other 
two classes) represent the state, which also has its home secretary, 
its minister of foreign afiairs, its chancellor of the exchequer, an 
army of 950 men, and a regular budget By treaty witn Italy 
(1872) Sun Marino, instead of maiutafning a customs line of its 
own, receives a certain proportion of th(» Italian customs revenue, 
and, agreeing not to grow tobacco, is allowed to purchase foreign 
tobacco duty free. To avoid any difficulty about copyright there 
da no printing press in the republic. 

San Marino derives its name from a certain Dalmatian mason 
who, along with a comrade immortalized by the neighbouring castle 
and cathedral of San Leo, settled in this region in the 3d century- | 
The hones of Mari mis are said to have been removed to Pavia by I 
the Lombard king Astolphus and restored to the little city on 
Mount Titamis by Pippin ; but the first authentic document proving 
the existence of the community dates from 885. Situated as a 
bulwark between the hostile houses of Montefeltro and Malatesta, 
San Marino fortunately attached itself to the stronger party, which 
in the 15th century placed its representative on the ducal throne 
of Ui'bino. The assistance which it rendered Duke Federigo and 
his allies, the king of Naples and the pope, against Sigismondo 
Malatesta was rewarded in 1463 with the castles and territories 
of Serravalle, Faetano, and Montegiardino. On the annexation of 
Urbino to the States of the Church (1631), the independence of San 
Marino was acknowledged; and the unauthorized assertion of papal 
jurisdiction by Alberoni in 1739 was disallowed by Clement XIL 
on Fidiruary 5th 1740. In 1797 Napoleon 1. decided to preserve 
this “echantillon de republique;” and in 1864 it was protected from 
the designs of Pius IX. by the interference of Napoleon III. At 
the unification of Italy, Cibrario, a citizen in the service of the house 
of Savoy, helped to secure excellent terms for San Marino. 

See Melclilorro Dbltlco, MemorU utoricfie , . . di San Marino \ Marino Fattnri, 
Jiicordi Btorici .... 1869; Count Bruc, St Marine Paris, 1876 ; IJent, A Freak 
of Freedom^ 1879 ; Caaati, La rcpubhlica di San MaHno^ Milan, 1881. 

SAN MABTIN DE JOSl^ (1 778-- 1850), Chilian gene- 
ral, was born at Yajieyii, on the Uruguay river, February 
25, 1778. In his eighth or ninth year he accompanied his 
own family to Spain for his education, and being intended 
for the military profession was admitted into the college of 
nobles at Madrid. He saw active service and gained dis- 
tinction in the war of independence, and had risen to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel when in 1811 he returned to La 
Plata. Entering the service of the insurgents there he was 
entrusted with raising a troop of cavalry, and afterwards 
was appointed to the chief command of the army acting in 
Upper Peru against the forces of the viceroy of Lima. 
After re-establishing his health at Cordova in 1814, he 
proceeded in 1815 to take command of Cuyo, where he 
organized an expedition for the liberation of Chili (see vol. 
V. p. 618). He crossed the mountains early in 1817, and, 
after gaming a brilliant victory at Chacabuco on 12tli 
February, was pressed by the people of Chili to take the 
eupreme command, and gained a still more brilliant victory 
at Maypti, 5tih April 1818. After organizing the govern- 
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ment of Chili he sailed with the squadron under Lord 
Cochrane for Peru, 21st August 1820, and, capturing Lima, 
drove the Spaniards from the coast and assumed the title 
of “Protector*^ of Peru in 1821, but resigned it a year 
afterwards, and, sailing secretly for Europe, spent the 
remainder of his life in absolute seclusion near Paris. Ho 
died at Boulogne, 17th August 1850. 

See Biographical Sketch of General San Martin attached to 
Peruvian Pamphlet^ being an expontion of the AdminUtraUve 
Labours of the Peruvian Goveminenty 1823. 

SANMICHELE, Micuklk (1484-1559), oneof the ablest 
architects of his time, learnt the elements of his profession 
from his father Giovanni and his uncle Bartolommeo, who 
both practised as architects at Verona with much success. 
Like almost all the enthusiastic students of that time 
he went at an early age to Home to study classic sculp- 
ture and architecture. His great talents soon became 
known, and ho designed and carried out a very large 
number of works at Verona, Venice, and other places. 
Among his earliest are the duomo of Montefiascono (an 
octagonal building surmounted with a cupola), the church 
of San Domenico at Orvieto, and several palaces at both 
places. He also executed a fine tomb in S. Domenico.' 
He was no less distinguished as a military architect, and 
was much employed by the signoria of Venice, not only 
at home, but also in strengthening tlie fortifications of 
Corfu, Cyprus, and Candia.^ One of Sanniichele's most 
graceful designs is the Cappella de' Peregrin! in the church 
of S. Bernardino at Verona — square outside and circular 
within, of the Corinthian order. He built a great number 
of fine palaces at Verona, five of which still exist, as well 
as the graceful Ponte Nuovo. His last work, begun in 
1559, was the round church of the Madonna di Oampagiia, 
a mile and a half from Verona on the road to Venice. 
Like most other distinguished architects of his time he 
wrote a work on classic architecture, Li Cinque Ordini 
delV Architetturay printed at Verona in 1735. Sanmichole 
to some extent followed the earlier style of Brunelleschi; 
his work is always refined and his detail delicate. His 
chief pupil was his nephew Bernardino. 

Sco Kouzatii and Luciolli, Fahbrkhe .... di M, Sarnmicheley 
Venice, 1832 ; and Selva, lUogio di Sanmiehclcy Home, 1814. 

SAN MIGUEL (S. Salvador), or St Michael's. See 
Azores, vol. iii. p. 171. 

SANNAZAKO, Jacopo (1458-1530), one of the poets 
of the Renaissance in Italy, was born in 1458 at Naples 
of a noble family, said to have been of Spanish origin, 
which had its seat at Sun Nazaro near Pavia. His father 
died during the boyhood of Jacopo, who was accordingly 
brought up in a very jdain way at Nocera Inferiore. He 
afterwards studied at Naples under Pontanus, when, 
according to the fashion of the time, he assumed the name 
Actius Syncerus, by which he is occasionally referred to. 
After the death of his mother he went abroad, — driven, 
we are told, by the pangs of despised love for a certain 
Carniosina, whom he has celebrated in his verse under 
various names ; but of the details of his travels nothing is 
recorded. On his return ho speedily achieved fame as a 
poet and place as a courtier, receiving from Frederick HI. 
as a country residence the Villa Mergillina near Naples. 
When his patron was compelled to take refuge in Franco 
I in 1501 he was accompanied by Sannazaro, who did not 
return to Italy till after his death (1504), The later years 
of the poet seem to have been spent at Naples without 
interruption or memorable incident. He died on April 27, 
1530. 

The Arcadia of Saniiazuro, begiin in early life uiid published in 
1504, is a somewhat affected and insipid Italiaii pastoral, in which 

^ See Della Valle, Storm del Ihwmo di OrvictOy Roiiie, 1791. 

* See Bartoldi, Sanmichele al servizio della repubhlica Vencta, 

• See Giuliari, Cap, de* Peregriniy Verona, 1816. 
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ill alternate proeo and veree the scenes and occupations of pastoral 
life are described. His now seldom read Latin poem 2>e Partu 
VirginU^ which gained for him the name of the “ Cniistian Virgil,” 
appeared in 1526, and his collected SotieUi e Caniaoni in 1580. 

SAN REMO, a town and seaport of northern Italy, at 
the head of a circondario in the province of Porto 
Maurizio on the Western Riviera, 16| miles by rail east 
of Mentone and 84 J south-west of Genoa. Climbing the 
slope of a steep hill, it looks south over a small bay of the 
Gulf of Genoa, and, protected towards the north by hills 
rising gradually from 500 to 8000 feet, has the reputation 
of being in climate one of the most favoured places on the 
whole coast. The narrow stair-like streets of the old 
town, with their lofty houses, arched gateways, and flying 
buttresses, form a fine contrast to the modern districts of 
villas and hotels which have sprung up since about 1860. 
Besides the Gothic cathedral of San Siro, the buildings 
of most interest are the Madonna della Costa, crowning 
the highest part of the old town, the town-house, and 
the hospital for cutaneous diseases founded by Charles 
Albert. The port, formed by two moles, both lengthened 
since 18S0, was at one time much more important, its 
annual movement having sunk from about 1000 in 1866 
to 388 small vessels in 1884. The population of the 
commune (10,012 in 1861) was 16,055 in 1881, — 12,285 
in the city projjor, and 1717 in the suburbs Poggio and 
Verezzo. 

San Kemo, idcii tilled by Girolamo liossi (Storia della CiUH) 
with a Greek Loucothoa and a Homan Matistra, was Christianized by 
St Ormisdas and his pupil St SiruH. Helmilt after tlie expulsion 
of the Saracens from Liguria, it took tlie name of San Honiolo from 
its 6th -century bishop whose doath-day, 18th October, is still a local 
fSte. lu what way Romulus was supplanted by Konius is not 
clearly ascertained. In 1544 the town was attacked by Burbarossa, 
and in 1625 by the French and Savoyards. The Genoese, against 
whoso enci’oacmmcnts it had long defended its independence, suh> 
jugated it in 1763 ; and in 1797 it was incorporated in the district 
of rahns of the Ligurian republic. 

SAN SALVADOR, or Salvador {BepHhUca del Sal- 
vador), the smallest but most densely peopled of the 
republics of Central America, has a coast-line of 160 
miles along the Pacifle from the mouth of Rio do la Paz 
to that of the Gooscoran in the Gulf of Fonseca, and is 
bounded inland by Guatemala on the west and Honduras 
on the north and oast. Its length from cast to west is 
140 miles, and its average breadth about 60 miles. Its 
area is estimated at 7225 square miles, and in 1883 it 
contained 613,273 inhabitants (290,870 males, 322,403 
females). With the exception of a comparatively narrow 
seaboard of low alluvial plains, the country consists mainly 
of a plateau about 2000 feet above the sea, broken by a 
large number of volcanic cones, geologically of more recent 
origin than the main chain of the Cordillera which lies 
farther to the north. The principal river of the republic 
is the Rio Lempa, which, rising near Esquipulas in Guate- 
mala and crossing a corner of Honduras, enters Salvador 
north of Citalfi. After receiving from the right the 
surplus waters of the Laguna de Cuija, a vast lake 
belonging partly to Guatemala and partly to Salvador, it 
flows for nearly a degree of longitude eastward through a 
magnificent and luxuriant valley between the plateau and 
the Cordillera, and then turning somewhat abruptly south 
skirts the base of the volcano of Siguatepeque and reaches 
the Pacific in 88** 40' W. long. Among its numerous 
tributaries are the Rio Santa Ana, rising near the city of 
that name, the Asalguate, which passes the capital San 
Salvador, the Sumpul, which forces its way like the 
Lempa itself athwart the mountains from Honduras, and 
the Torola, draining the north-eastern corner of Salvador 
and part of Honduras. The Lempa is even in the dry 
season a considerable river with a rapid current, and for 
two-thirds of its course it could easily be made navigable 
for steamers. The Rio San Miguel drains the countiy 
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between the Gulf of Fonseca and the basin of the Lempa. 
The volcanic mountains do not form a chain but a series of 
clusters : — the IzaJco group in the west — including Izalco 
(formed in 1770), Marcelino, Santa Ana, NaraiijoB, Aguila, 
San Juan de Dios, Apaneca, Tamajaso, and Lagunita ; the 
San Salvador group, about 30 miles to the east ; Cojute- 
peque to the north-east and the San Vicente group to the 
east of the great volcanic lake of Uopango ; the Siguate- 
peque summits to the north-east of San Vicente ; and the 
great south-eastern or San Miguel group — San Miguel, 
Chinameca, Buenapa, Usulatan, Tecapa, Taburete. 6ica- 
guateque and Sociedad volcanoes in the north-east belong 
to the inland Cordillera. 

Tho volcanic forces in Salvador have not as yet 8|)ent themselves. 
The Izalco vent still acts as a safety valve, and the neighbourhood 
of the capital is so subject to tremblings and rockiugs of the 
earth as to have acquired the name of the swinging mat or ham- 
mock. The city itself has been destroyed by earthquake in 1594, 
1658, in 1719, and in 1854. San Miguel is described as one of the 
most treacherous burning mountains in America, sometimes several 
years in complete repose and then all at once bursting out with 
terrific fury (Scherzer). In 1879-1880 tho Lake of Uopango was 
the scene of a remarkable series of phenomena. With a length of 
5^ miles and a breadth of 4^, it forms a rough parallelogram with 
deeply indented sides, and is surrounded in all directions by stee}>' 
mountains except at the points where the villages of Asino and 
Apulo occupy little mtches of level ground. Between Slst Decem- 
ber 1879 and 11th January 1880 tho lake rose four feet above its 
level. The Jiboa, which flows out at the south-east comer, became, 
instead of a very shallow stream 20 feet broad, a raging torrent 
which soon scooped out for itself in the volcanic rocks a channel 
80 to 85 feet deep. A rapid subsidence of the lake was thus pro- 
duced, and by the 6th of March tlie level was 84 f feet below its 
maximum. Towards tlio centre of the lake a volcanic centre about 
500 feet in diameter rose 150 feet above the water, sui’roundod by 
a number of small islands. A number of villages were ruined by 
the accompanying earthquakes. The lake, originally stocked by 
the early Spanish settlers, had become the groat fish-pond of the 
republic. On tlio outbreak of the volcanic forces, the fish fled 
towards tlie sides, and on tho receding of the waters their dead 
bodies were left behind in such quantities that at Asino several 
hundred men were employed for days burying them to avoid a 
pestilence. 

It is less to those natural catastrophes than to political 
instability that tho commrative backwardness of Salvador to 
develop its resources of soil and minerals must be ascribed ; and 
considerable progress has in ninny respects been made since ther 
middle of the century. Cottee is now the principal export (to the 
value of $1,056,000 in 1873, $3,416, 104 in iftSS). Indigo, for a long 
time the 8ta])le of the country and exported to the annual valuo 
of $20,000,000, is still extensively cultivated (exports in 1888 
$1,812,594). As this indigo is generally quoted in the market as 
Guatemalan, so another valuable product of Salvador is always 
designated Balsam of Peru (see vol. iii. p. 293), though the tree- 
from which it is obtained grows naturally nowhere else in the 
world except in a limited part of the Salvadorian seaboard known 
as the Balsam coast. It was exported in 1888 to tho value of 
$58,612. Other iiroductions of less importance are tobacco, 
samaparilla, india-rubber, and sugar. The silver mines have been 
and may again bo of some account ; and coal has been discovered 
inland. On the whole tho trade of the country has greatly in- 
creased : the imports and exports, $1,306,878 and $1,991,650* 
respectively in 1859, were $2,401,468 and $5,861,058 in 1883. 
At tlie timo of Dr Schorzer’s visit, there was not a bridge in the 
country ; there are now u considerable number of good iron bridges 
on the new roads he tween the principal cities. The first railway, that 
from Acajutla to Sonsonate (16 miles) was oiiened in 1882, and ha» 
since been continued in the direction of Santa Ana, tho chief 
commercial town. Telegraphic communication has been estab- 
lished between the more important towns, and in July 1882 the 
Central and North American Company landed its cablo at La 
Libertad. Acajutla, La Libertad, and La Union or San Carlos 
de la Union (in the Gulf of Fonseca) are the principal harbours. 
Besides the capital San Salvador, with 14,059inhabitaiits, there were 
in 1878, according to tho consus, 68 places in the republic with 
over 2000 each — Santa Ana (29,908), Nahuizalco (9988;, San 
Vicente (9967), San Miguel (9842), Metapan (9782), Chalchuapa 
(8171), Ahuachapan (7930), Nuevo San Salvador (7337), Ac. 
There are three uuiversiticss — San Salvador, Santa Ana, and San 
Miguel, with funds jiartly provided by a quarter of the customs, — 
a girls’ college at Santa Ana, and a fair number of secondary 
and primary schools. Salvador received this name from Pedra 
Alvaredo, wlio, when he conquered it for Spain in 1525-26, found 
it a rich and populous country. Ita independence of the Spanish 
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crown dateo from 1842 ; in 18(8 it obtained the constitution under 
which (in a modified form) it now exists as a sovereign state. 
General Barrios, having in 1858 obliged the president Santin del 
Castillo to aMicate, secured his own permanent appointment to the 
office in 1860 ; but in 1863-4 he failed in his endeavour to defend 
his capital against the Guatemalans, and when he retumodin 1864 to 
attack Duehas, the Guatemalan prot4g4, he was defeated and put to 
death. “ Pronunciamientos ” have since been the too general pre- 
liminaries of presidential elections ; but there has been no seriotis 
war, and the tinavices of the republic have usually a balance on the 
right side ► 

See Scherxer, ’fmveli in Central America (1857); Sonnenstern, DeteripeUm 
det eetado del Salvador (New York, with a f(ood map reproduced in Berlin 
Zeitech/fUr Qeographit^ 1860) ; Dollfus and Montserrat, Voy, giologiqne done lee 
ripubliqtiee de Guatemala et de Salvadot' (1H68) ; Blaii’et, Le Salvador (187^; 
Frstitzius's translation of De Palacio, San Salvador and Honduras in 1576 (1878); 
Guzman, Apuniamientoe eobreta geogr.Jiiica de la rep. del Salvador, 1883. 

SANSANDINQ, or Sansandig, a town in the interior 
of Western Africa, on the north bank of the Niger, in 
13“ 40' N. lat, and 6“ 25' W. long., and included in the 

empire of Segu. It was visited by Mungo Park in 
1796, and in 1865 by Mage and Quintin, who witnessed 
the stand it made against a siege by Ahmedu, sultan of 
Segu, from whom it had revolted. The population is esti- 
mated at 30,000 to 40,000. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, a seaport of Spain, capital of the 
province of Quipuzcoa, 42 miles north-north-west of 
Pamplona, and 402 miles by rail from Madrid. It 
occupies a narrow isthmus, terminated towards the north 
by a lofty conical rock called Urgull or Orgullo, and 
flanked on its eastern side by the river Urumea, here 
crossed by a bridge, and on the other by a bay (La Concha), 
which forms the harbour. The summit of the hill is 
crowned by a fort (Castillo de la Mota), and the landward 
side of the town was formerly defended by solid ramparts. 
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The^ houses are almost all modem, built uniformly in 
straight streets and regular squares, so as to present an 
appearance quite unlike most Spanish towns. There are 
two large churches, a court-house, a theatre, hospitals, 
barracks, &c. The manufactures of the place are insigni- 
ficant ; and the harbour is small, and not easily accessible, 
though well protected by a mole and small island. There 
is a considerable trade in English and French goods, — corn 
and other articles being exported. During summer the 
town is much frequented, especially by the wealthier 
inhabitants of Madrid, for sea-bathing, and tent-like huts 
are set up for the purpose on the shore of the bay. From 
its position and strength San Sebastian has been long a 
place of much importance, and has sustained several sieges. 
The most memorable of these was in August 1813, when 
the British, under Wellington, took it by storm. The 
population within the municipal boundaries was 21,355 
in 1877. 

SAN SEVERO, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, and at one time the chief town of the Capitanata, 
lies at the foot of the spurs of Monte Gargano, and has a 
station on the railway to -Brindisi, 36 miles south-east of 
Termoli and 17 north of Foggia. It is the see of a bishop 
(since 1580), and has a handsome cathedral and some re- 
mains of its old fortifications. In 1880 the population 
was 19,756 (20,382 in commune). 

San Severe dates from the Middle Ages. It was laid in ruins by 
Frederick II., and in 1053 was the scene of a victory by Robert 
Guiscard over the papal troops under Leo IX. The overlordship 
was hold in succession by the Benedictines of Torre M^giore 
abbey, the Knights Templars, the crown of Naples, and the &ngro 
family (commendatories of Torre Mapgioro). In 1627, and again 
in 1828 and 1851, the town suffered from earthquakes. 


SANSKBIT LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUBE 

PAKT I— SANSKBIT lANGUAGE. 


S ANSKRIT is the name applied by Hindu scholars to | 
the ancient literary language of India. The word 
sarjislcrita is the past participle of the verb kar, ‘Ho 
make ” (cognate with Latin creo)^ with the preposition 
srtTji, “ together ’* (cog. a/aa, o/ads, Eng. “ same ”), and has 
probaVdy to be taken here in the sense of “ comjiletely 
formed^' or “accurately made, polished,” — some noun 
meaning “speech” (esp. bhdsM) being either expressed 
or understood with it. The term was, doubtless, origin- 
ally adopted by native grammarians to distinguish the 
literary language of the educated classes from the uncul- 
tivated popular dialects — the forerunners of the modern 
vernaculars of northern India — which had, from an early 
period, developed side by side with it, and which were 
called (from the same root kar, but with different preposi- 
tions) Prdkrita^ t.c., either “derived” or “natural, common ” 
forms of speech. But this designation of the literary 
idiom, being evidently intended to imply a language 
regulated by conventional rules, also involves a distinction 
between the grammatically fixed language of Br&hmanical 
India and an earlier, loss settled, phase of the same 
language exhibited in the Vedic writings. For greater 
convenience the Vedic language is, however, usually 
included in the term, and scholars generally distinguish 
between the Vedic and the classical Sanskrit. The 
Sanskrit language, with its old and modern descendants, 
represents the easternmost branch of the great Indo- 
Germanic, or Aryan, stock of speech. Philological 
research has clearly established the fact that the Indo- 
Aryans must originally have immigrated into India from 
the north-west. In the oldest literary documents handed 
down by them cheir gradual advance can indeed be traced 


from the slopes of eastern Kabulistan down to the land of 
the five rivers (Punjab), and thence to the plains of 
the YamunA, (Jumna) and Gangft (Ganges). Numerous 
special coincidences, both of language and mythology, be- 
tween the Vedic Aryans and the peoples of Iran also show 
that these two members of the Indo-Gernianic family must 
have remained in close connexion for some considerable 
period after the others had separated from them. 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the 
time when European scholars became accurately acquainted 
with the ancient language of India. Before that time 
classical scholars had been unable, through centuries of 
learned research, to determine the true relations between 
the then known languages of our stock. This fact alone 
shows the importance of Sanskrit for comparative re- 
search. Though its value in this respect has perhaps at 
times been overrated, it may still be considered as the 
eldest daughter of the old mother-tongue. Indeed, so far 
as direct documentary evidence goes, it may rather be 
said to be the only surviving daughter ; for none of the 
other six principal members of the family have left any 
literary monuments, and their original features have to bo 
reproduced, as best they can, from the materials supplied 
by their own daughter languages : such is the case as 
regards the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Letto-Slavic languages. To the Sanskrit the antiquity 
and extent of its literary documents, the transparency of 
its grammatical structure, the comparatively primitive 
state of its accent system, and the thorough grammatical 
treatment it has early received at the hand of native 
scholars must ever secure the foremost place in the oom- 
parative study of Indo-Qermanic speech. 
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Alphabet The Sanskrit alphabet consists of the following sounds t — 

(а) Fourteen vowels, viz.; — 

Ten simple vowels : ad, Hf uHf T ft I if) ; ond 
Four diphthongs : S dt, 6 du. 

(б) Thirty-three consonants, viz. : — 

Five series of mutes and nasals : 
guttural : kkhg ghn 
palatal ; c ehjjhfl 
lingual \ ^ d dh n 
dental : tthddhn 
labial : p ph bhhm\ 

Four semivowels : y r I v {w) ; 

Throe sibilants : palatal lingual dental n ; and 
A soft asjurate : h. 

(e) Three unoriginal sounds, viz. : — 

tnHdrga (A), a hard aspirate, standing mostly for original 
s or r ; and two nasal sounds of less close contact than 
the mute-nasals, viz., anusvdra (yi) and anundsika ( 21 ). 

Vowels. As regards the vowels, a prominent feature of the language is the 
prevalence of a-sounds, these being about twice as frequent as all 
the others, including diphthongs, taken together (Whitney). 

The absence of the short vowels if and d from the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, and the fact that Sanskrit shows the a-vowel where other 
vowels appear in other languages,— e.^., bharantam — <i>€povra, 
ferenlcm ; jarias — yivos^ gmm , — were formerly considered as 
strong evidence in favour of the more primitive state of the 
Sanskrit vowel system as compared with that of the sister 
languages. Recent research has, however, shown pretty con- 
clusively from certain indications in the Sanskrit language itself 
that the latter must at one tiim^ have possessed the same, or very 
nearly the same, throe vowel-sounds, and that the differentiation 
of the original eK-sound must, therefore, have taken place before 
the separation of the languages. 

The vowels 6 mid though apparently simple sounds, are classed 
as diphthongs, being (jontracted from original &i and dn respectively, 
and liable to be treated as such in the phonetic modifications they 
have to undergo before any vowel excojit d. 

Oonson* As regards the consonants, two of the five scries of mutes, the 
ants. palatal and lingual aeries, are of secondary (the one of Indo-lraniau, 
the other of purely Indian) growth. 

The palatals are, as a rule, derived from original gutturals, the 
modliication being generally due to the influence of a neighbouring 
palatal sound i or y, or if {d ) ; c.j/., camii—Lat. currit ; jdnu*^ 
y6vvt knee. The surd aspirate cA, in words of Indo-Germanic 
origin, almost invariably goes back to original ski e.g., chid- 
{chind')—sci7idOf irxffw ; cMyd-^ffKid. 

The palatal sibilant b {pronoum^ed sh) likewise originated from a 
guttural mute k^ but one of somewhat different phonetic value from 
that represented by Sanskrit k or c. The latter, usually designated 
by A* (or y), is frequently liable to labialization (or dentalization) 
in Greek, probably owing to an original pronunciation tiv iqu): 
e.g.t katara^^Tdrtpos, uter ; while the former (A^) shows invariably 
K in Greek, and a sibilant in the Letto-Slavic and the Indo-Iranian 
languages: e.g., &van (hin)^K^wv (irwi'), canis^ Germ. hund\ 
(iaAzn —StKa, decern^ Goth, taihun. 

The 11 on -original nature of the palatals betrays itself even in 
Sanskrit by their inability to occur at the end of a w'ord, — c.p., 
acc. vdcam Lat. vocem, but nom. vdk — wa*, — and by otherwise 
frequently reverting to the guttural state. 

The linguals differ in pronunciation from the dentals in their 
being uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up to the dome of 
the palate, while in the utterance of the dentals it is pressed 
against the upper teeth, not against the upper gums as is done in 
the English dentals, which to Hindus sound more like their own 
linguals. The latter, when occurring in words of Aryan origin, 
are, as a rule, modifications of original dentals, usually accom- 
])auied by the loss of an r or other adjoining consonant ; but more 
commonly they occur in words of foreign, probably non- Aryan, 
origin. Of regular occurrence in the language, however, is the 
change of dental ?f into lingual n, and of dental s into lingual {»A, 
when preceded in the same w^ord by certain other letters. 

The sonant iwpirato A is likewise non -original, being usually 
derived from original sonant aspirated mutes, especially gJii u.j/., 
Imrpsa — xV Germ, gans ; aham — iydiVf ego, 

Goth. ik. 

Phonetic The contact of final and initial letters of words in the same sen- 
dhanges. tence is often attended in Sanskrit with considerable oujihonic 
modifications ; and wo have no moans of knowing how far the prac- 
tice of the vernacular language may have comisponded to these 
honetic theories. There can he no doubt, however, that a good 
eal in this respect lias to be placed to the account of grammatical 
reflexion ; and the very facilities which the primitive structure of 
the language offered for grammatical analysis and an insight into 
the principles of internal modification may have given the first 
impulse to external modifications of a similar kind. 

Nona of tho cognate languages exhibits in so transparent a 
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manner aa the Sanskrit the cardinal principle of Indo-Germanto 
word-formation by the addition of inflexional ending8->-either case- 
endings or personal terminations (themselves probably oiiginal 
roots) — to stems obtained, mainly by moans of suffixes, from mono- 
syllabic roots, with or without internal modifications. 

There are in Sanskrit declension three numbers and seven cases, Deelen- 
not counting the vocative, viz., nominative, accusative, instru- aion. 
mental, dative, ablative, genitive and locative. As a matter of 
fact, all these seven cases appear, however, only in the singular of 
a-stems and of the pronominal declension. Other noun-stems have 
only one case-fonn for the ablative and genitive singular. In the 
plural, the ablative everywhere shares its form with the dative 
(except in the personal pronoun, where it has the same ending as 
in the singular), whilst the dual shows only three different case- 
forms— one for the nominative and accusative, another for the 
instrumental, dative, and ablative, and a third for the genitive and 
locative. 

The declension of a-stems, corresponding to the first and second 
Tjatin declensions, is of especial interest, not so much on account 
of its being predominant from the earliest time, and becoming more 
and more so with the development of the language, but because it 

resents the greatest number of alternative forms, which supply a 

ind of test lor determining the age of literary productions, a test 
which indeed has already been ap^iod to some extent by Professor 
Lanman, in his excellent SUUUiical Account of Noun linfitximi in 
tli>e Veda. These alternative case-forms are ; — 

(1) dsaa and da for the nominative plural masc. and fern.*, e.g., 
akodaa^ and aAyds^equi {equae). The forms in dsaa , — explained by 
Bopn as tho sign of the plural aa applied twice, and by Schleicher 
as the sign of the plural cls added to the nominative singular, — 
occur to those in ds {i.e., the ordinary plural sign as added to the 
a-stem) in the Eigveda in the proportion of 1 to 2, and in the 
peculiar parts of the Atharvaveda in that of 1 to 25, whilst the 
ending ds alone remains in tho later language. 

(2) d and dni for the nominative and accusative plural of neuters : 
as yugd, •yugdni — (vyd, juga. The proportion of the former ending 
to tho latter in the Rik is 11 to 7, in the Atharvan 2 to 3, whilst 
the classical Sanskrit knows only the second form. 

(3) dbhia and dis for the instrumental plural masc. and neuter : 
e.g., devUihis, devdis. In the Rik the former forms are to the 
latter in tho proportion of 5 to 6, in the Atharvan of 1 to 6, while 
in the later language only the contracted form is used. Tho same 
contraction is found in other languages ; hut it is doubtful whether 
it did not originate independently in them. 

(4) d and du for the nominative and accusative dual masc. : e.g.^ 

ubhd, uhhdu — In the Rik forms in d outnumber those in du 

more than eight times ; whilst in tho Atharvan, on the contrary, 
those in (the only ending used in the classical language) occur 
five times as often as those in d. 

(5) d and cmi {end) for the instrumental singular masc. and nout. : 
as d.dwt, ddnena^^dono. The ending ena is the one invariably used 
in the later language. It is likewise tho usual form in tho Veda; 
but in a number of cases it shows a final long vowel which, though 
it may be entirely due to metrical requirements, is more jirohablya 
relic of the normal instrumental ending d, preserved for prosodic 
reasons. For the simyde ending d, aa eomyiared with that in ena, 

Prof. Lanman makes out a proportion of about 1 to 9 in the 
Rigveda (altogetlier 114 cases); while in the peculiar parts of the 
Atharvan he finds only 11 eases. 

(6) dm and dndm. for tho genitive ydural : e.g., {a^dm), oMAnArn 

cquum {eqnoruin). The form with inserted nasal (doubt- 
less for andvi, as in Zend oApandm), which is exclnsivoly used in 
the later language, is also tho prevailing one in tho Rik. There 
are, however, a few genitives of ffl-stoma in original dm (for a-dm), 
which also ayipear in Zend, Prof. J^anman enumerating a dozen 
instances, some of which are, however, doubtful, while others are 
merely conjectural. 

The Sanskrit verb system resembles that of the (*reek in variety Verb 
and coinydeteness. Wliile the Greek excels in nicety and definite- system, 
ness of modal distinction, the Sanskrit surpasses it in jnimitivcncss 
and transparency of formation. In this jiart of the grammatical 
system there is, however, an even greater difference than in the 
noun infioxion between the Vcdic and the classical Sanskrit. 

While the former shows, njion the whole, the full complement of 
modal forms exhibited by the Greek, the later language has prac- 
tically discarded the subjunctive mood. The ludo-Aryans never 
succeeded in working out a clear formative distinction between the 
subjunctive and indicative moods ; and, their syntactic requirements 
becoming more and more limited, they at last contented themselves, 
for modal exyiression, with a present optative and imperative, in 
addition to the indicative tense-forms, and a little-used aorist 
optative with a special *‘precativo’* or “benedictive” meaning 
attached to it. 

Another part of the verb in which the later language differs 
widely from Vedic usage is the infinitive. The language of the old 
hymns shows a considerable variety of case-forms of verbal abstract 
nouns with the function of infinitives, a certain number of which 
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call ttiU be timoed back to the parent Ungual, aa» for instance, svdm— Lat. iiem, sfm; while in the second conjugation and 
such datire forms as yfisdse*«*viy.ere; sdA-odaydi — 1 throughout the middle it is {, probably a contraction of yd : e.g., 

mane^^ 96 fA 9 twi ; ioQyau Further, to conquer,” hhdrea^^ipois. 

for yV-srf, apparently an aorist indnitive with the datire ending Besides the ordinary perfect, made from a reduplicated stem, 
(parallel to the radical forms, such as yudh-i, “ to fight,” “ to with distinction between strong (active singular) and weak forms, 

see”), thus corresponding to the Greek aorist infinitaveAO<rai (but and a partly peculiar set of endings, the later language makes 
also Latin da-rs, for doae^ ease, &c.). The classical Sanskrit, on large use of a periphrastic perfect, consisting of the accusative of 
the other hand, practically uses only one infinitive form, viz., the a feminine abstract noun in d (-dm) with tho reduplicated perfect 
accusative of a verbal noun in tu, s.g., sihdium, eium, correspond- forms of the auxiliary verbs Jtar, “to do,” or as (and occasionally 
1 ug to the Latin supinum ddfwm, But, as in Latin another bhd), “to be.” Though more particularly resorted to for the 

case, tho ablative (dcUU), of the same abstract noun is utilized for derivative forms of conjugation — viz., tho causative (including the 
a similar purpose, so the Vedic language makes two other cases do so-called tenth conjugational class), tho desulerative, intensive, and 
duty as infinitives, viz., the dative in tave (e.g., dcUave, and the denominative— this porfect-form is also commonly used with roots 
anomalous iLavai)^ and the gen.-ahl. in tos {d&tos), A prominent beginning with prosodically long vowels, as well as with a few 
feature of the later Sanskrit syntax is the so-called gerund or inde- other ismated roots. In the Rigveda this formation is quite 
clinahle participle in ivd^ apparently the instrumental of a stem in unknown, and the Atharvaii otTeVs a sitiglo instance of it, from a 
(probably a derivative from that in as well as the gerund in causative verb, with the auxiliary kar. In tho Vedic prose, on 
ya (or tya after a final short radical vowel) made from compound tho other hand, it is rather frequent,^ and it is quite common in 
verbs. Tho old language knows not only such gerunds in tvd^ the later language. 

using them, however, very sparingly, but also corresponding dative In addition to tho ordinary participles, active and middle, of 
forms in tvdya (yuktvdya)^ and tne curioiis contracted forms in tvt* the reduplicated perfect, — e.g., jajan-vdn, y^yov-dt ; bubiuih-dnd, 

{kfitvtf “ to do ”). And, besides those in ya and tya^ it frequently vevw<r-^^o, — there is a secondary participial formation, obtained 
uses forms with a final long vowel, os hhid-ydt i-tyd, thus show- by affixing the possessive sufiix vat {vant) to the passive past 
ing the former to be shortened instrumentals of abstract nouns participle: c./jf., ^Ua vainly lit. “having (that which is) done.’* A 
in i and tL secondary participle of this kind occurs once in the Atharvaveda, 

Tlie Sanskrit verb, like tho Greek, has two voices, active and and it is occasionally met with in the Br^hmanas. In the later 
middle, called, after their primary functions, ^rasTnAi-padu^ language, however, it not only is of rather frequent oc(’urrence, 

“ word for another,” and dtmane-pada, “ word foronas self.” While hut has assumed quite a now function, viz. , that of a finite perfect- 
in Greek tho middle forms have to do duty also for tho passive in form ; thus kfitavd^if kHtavantaSf without any auxiliary verb, 
all tenses except the aorist and future, tlie Sanskrit, on the other mean, not “having done, hut “he has done,” “they have done.” 
hand, has developed for the passive a special present-stem in ya, The original Indo-Germaiiic future-stem formation in si/a, with 
the other tenses being supplied by the corrosnonding middle forms, primary endings, — e.g . , ddsydti — (for 8<6<r€Ti),— is the ordinary 

with the exception of tho third person singular aorist, for which a tense-form both in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, — a preterite of it, 
special form in i is usually assigned to the passive. with a conditional force attached to it (dddsyat), being also common 

Tho present-stem system is by far the moat important part of the to all periods of the language, 
whole verb system, both on account of frequency of actual occur- Side by side with this future, liowever, an analytic tenae-form 
ronco and of its excellent state of preservation. It is with regard makes its appearance in the Brfihmanas, obtaining wider currency 
to tho different ways of i)reaent-8toin formation that the entire stock in the later language. Tliis periphrastic future is made by moans 
of assumed roots has been grouped by the native grammarians under of tho nominative singular of a nomcn agmtis in tar {ddtar, nom. 
ten different ijlasses. These classes again naturally fall under two ddtd^^hsX. dalor), followed by the corresponding present forms of 
divisions or “ conjugations,” with this characteristic difference that as, “to he” {ddld-\rmi, as it were, datums mm), with the excep- 
the one (the second) retains the suine stem (ending in a) through- tion of the third yiersons, which need no auxiliary, hut take the 
out the present and ini|>orfect, only lengthening tho final vowel re^ective nominative of the noun. 

before terminations beginning witli v or m (not final) ; while the The aorist system is somewhat complicated, including as it does 
other shows two different forms of the stem, a strong and a weak augment-preterites of various formations, viz., a radical aorist, 
form, according as the accent falls on the stem -syllable or on the sometimes with reduplicated stem, — e,g,, dsthdin^^ (trryr ; srudhi 
personal ending; e.g.t 3 sing, bfuiradi, — 2 pi. bhdra-tJia, •^k\v0i; ddiidrot; an a-aorist (or thematic aorist) with or 
; hut S-ii, dai — i-thd, irt (for ir4) ; 1 sing. $trn 6 -mif ar 6 p- without reduplication, — e.g.,dricaji^f\iTt$ dpaptam, ef, 

uvfii — 1 pi. strnu-mds {arrdpvufits). and several different forms of a sibilant-aorist. In tho older 

As several of the personal endings show a decided similarity to Vedic language the radical aorist is far more common than the 
personal or demonstrative pronouns, it is highly probable that, as a-aoriat, which becomes more frequently used later on. Of the 
might indeed ho a priori expected, all or most of them aro of different kinds of sibilant-aorists, the most common is the one 
pronominal origin, — though, owing to their exposed position and which makes its stem by the addition of s to tho root, either with 
consequent decay, their original form and identity cannot now he or without a connecting vowel i in different roots: e.g., root ji — 
determined with certainty. The active singular terminations, with 1 sing. djdisJiam, 1 pi. djdishma; dkramuhaM, dkramishnia. A 
the exception of the second person of the imperative, are unaccented limited number of roots take a double aorist-sign with inserted 
and of comparatively light appearance; while those of the dual connecting vowel {sM for sis), — e.g., dydsisham {cf. scrip-sis4i) ; 
and plural, as well as the middle terminations, have the accent, whilst others — very rarely in the older hut more iiumerou.sly in the 
l)eiijg apparently too heavy to he supported by the stem-accent, later language — make their aorist-stem by the addition of .srr, — e.g., 
cither because, as Schleicher supposed, they are composed of two ddikshas^itu^as. 

different pronominal elements, or otherwise. Tho treatment of As regards the syntactic functions of the three preterites, — the 
the personal endings in the first, and presumably older, conjuga- imperfect, perfect, and aorist, — the classical WTiters make virtually 
tion may thus bo said somewhat to resemble that of enclitics in no distinction between them, but use them quite indiscriminately. 

Greek. In tho older language, on the otlier hand, the iinperfect is chiefly 

In tho imperfect, the present-stem is increased by tho augment, used as a narrative tense, wdiile tlie other two jE'enenilly refer to a 
consisting of a prefixed &. Here, as in the other tenses in which past action which is now complete, — the aorist, liow'cver, more 
it api>ears, it has invariably the accent, as being the distinctive fretiuently to that which is onV jwst done or comnlctcd. Tho 
element (originally probably an independent demonstrative adverb perfect, owdng doubtless to its reduplicative form, lias also not 
“ then ”) for tho expression of past time. This shifting of tho infrequently the force of an iterative, or intensive, present, 
word-accent scorns to have contributed to the further reduction of The Sanskrit, like tho Greek, shows at all times a considerable Word 
the personal endings, and thus caused the formation of a new, or power and facility of noun-composition. But, while in the older fornia- 
secoiidary, set of terminations which came to be appropriated for language, as w'cll as in tho earlier literary products of the classical tion. 
secondary tenses and moods generally. As in Greek poetry, the period, such comhiiiations rarely exceed the limits compatible wdth 
augment is fre<iuently omitted in Sanskrit. the general economy of iuilexionul speech, during the later, arti- 

Tho mood-sign of the subjunctive is d, added to (the strong form ficial period of the language they gradually heconm more and more 
of) the tense-stem. If the stem ends already in &, the latter be- excessive, both in size and frequency of use, till at last they absorb 
comes lengthened. As regard tho personal terminations, some almost the entire range of syntactic construction. 

{>er.son8 take the primary, others tho secondary forms, while others Ono of tho most striking features of Sanskrit word- formation is 
again may take either tlie ono or the otlicr. The first singular that regular interchange of light and strong vowol-soiiinls, usually 
active, however, takes ni instead of mi, to distinguish it from the designated by the native terms of guim ((juality) and irnddhi 
indicative. But besides these forms, showing the mood-sign d, (increase). The phonetic process implied in these terms consists 
the subjunctive (both present and aorist) may take another form, in the raisinjtf, under certain conditions, of a radical or thematic 
without au^r distinctive modal sign, and with the secondary endings, light vowel i, u, r, I, by means of an inserted «-8oiind, to the 
being thus identical with the augmentless form of the preterite. diphthongal (guna) sounds di (Sanskr. S), du (Sanskr. 6 ), and the 

The optative invariably takes the secondary endings, with some — 

peculiar variations. In the active of the first conjugation, its mood- i also shows occasionally other tense-forms than the perfect of the same 
sign is yd, affixed to the weak form of the stem : e.g,, root as, — periphrastic formation with kar. 
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combinatiou at and al respectively, and, by a repetition of the same 
process, to tbe (vnddbi) sounds di, dtt, dr, and di respectiTely. 
Thus from root rid, “to know,'’ we have “knowledge,** and 
therefrom vAidika ; from yuff, yd^, yAdgika, While the inter- 
change of the former kind, due mainly to accentual causes, was un- 
doubtedly a common feature of Indo-Germanic speech, the latter, 
or vriddhi-cliange, which chiefly occurs in secondary stems, is pro- 
bably a later development. Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
the vriddhi- vowels are really due to what the term implies, viz., to 
a process of “ increment,” or vowel-raiainp. The same was univer- 
sally assumed by com[iarative philologists till a few years ago, 
as regards the relation between the gutia-sonnds di {i) and du {6) 
and the respective simple i- and u-sounds. Acconling to a recent 
theory, however, which lias already received a considerable amount 
of acceptance, we are henceforth to look upon the lieavicr vowels 
as tlie original, and upon the ligliter vowels as the later sounds, 
produced through tlie absence of stress and pitch. The grounds 
on wliich this theory is rocom mended are those of logical consist- 
ency. In the analogous cases of interchange between r and or, 
as well as / and al^ most scholars have indeed been wont to regard 
the syllabic! f and I as weakened from original or and oi, vdiile 
the native grammarians represent the latter as produced from tbe 
former bv increment. Similarly the verb a$ (i’s), “to be,” loses its 
vowel wherever the radical syllable is unaccented: 6,g,f Lat. 
esf—smds, B{u)m.u8 ; opt. ttydm^ Lat. aiim (Am). For other analo- 

g ms cases of vowel-cnango, see Philoi oov, vol. xviii. p. 783 sq. 

n the strength of these analogous cases of vowol-modilication we 
are, tborofore, to accept some such equation us this : — 

dsmix 8md8"»94pKOfiat : tBp{a)KOP \*lir<t) i \iiruv 

(c7/xc): imda (tfXBv for ly-ip) 
""<P*vyfa ; tftvyttp 
•^ddhmi (1 milk) : duhinda. 

Acquiescence in this equation would seem to involve at least 
one important admission, viz. , that original root-syllables contained 
no simple i- and w- vowels, except as tbe second element of the 
diphthongs at, ct, oi ; aw, <!w, ou. We ought no longer to sj^ak 
of the roots vid^ ‘‘to know,” dik^ “to show, to bid,’”d^w.g/i, “to 
milk,” yug^ “to join,” but of veid^ deik^ dhatigh or dheugh^ yexig^ 
&c. Nay, as the same law would apjdy with equal force to suftixal 
vowels, the suflix nw would have to bo called naw or neu ; and, in 
explaining, for instance, tlie irregularly formed 8<licvvfic, HflKvUfjitVi 
we might say that, by tbe aflixion of ptv to the root dfix, the 
present-stem was obtained (8nci^«D/ii), which, as tbe stre^ss 

was shifted forward, became 1 plur. ^iKPvpJffii ), — the subsequent 
modifications in the radical and fortuativo syllables being due to 
the effects of “-analogy” (<f. G. Meyer, Oriech. Oramm.^ § 487). 
Now, if there be any truth in the “ agglutination ” theory, accord- 
ing to which the radical and formative elements of Indo-Germuiiic 
8]ieecb wore at one time independent words, we would have to be 
prepared for a pretty liberal allowance, to the parent language, 
of uiplithoiigal monosyllables such as deiJe ned, wliile simjde com- 
binations such as dik nu could only spring up after separate 
syllable-words had become united by tne force of a common accent. 
But, whether the agglutinatioriists bo right or wrong, a theory in- 
volving the priority of the diplitliongal over the simple sounds 
can hardly bo said be one of great primer- facie probability ; and 
one may well ask whether the requirements of logical consistency 
might not be satisfied in some other, less improbable, way. 

Now, the analogous cases which have called forth this theory 
turn uj»on tbe loss of a radical or suffixal a (^), occasioned by the 
shifting of the word-accent to some other syllable ; e.g,, acc. 
mrUdranit instr. mdtrd ; ir4TOfiai, ivrSfiriv ; BtpKopaif fSp(a)«cov ; 
dtmi, ftmris. Might we not then assume that at an early stage of 
noun and verb inflexion, through the giving way, under certain 
conditions, of the stem a (^), the haliit of stem-gradation, as an 
element of inflexion, came to establish itself and ultimately to 
extend its sphere over steins with f- and w- vowels, but that, on 
meeting lioro with more resistance * than in the a (^)-vowol, tbe 
stem-gradution then took the shape of a raising of the simple 
vowel, in the “strong” cases and verb-forms, by that same a- 
element which constituted the distinctive element of those cases in 
the other variable stems ? In this way the above equation would 
still hold good, and the corresponding vowel-grades, though of 
somewhat different genesis, would yet be strictly analogous. 

The accent of Sanskrit words is marked only in the more import- 
ant Vedic texts, different systems of notation being used in different 
works. Our knowledge of the later accentuation of words is entirely 
derived from the statements of mmmarians. As in Greek, there 
are thwe accents, the uddiia (‘"raised,*’ t.s., acute), the anuddtta 
(“not raised,” i.e., grave), and the svarita (“sounded, modulated,'* 
».s., circumflex). The last is a combination of the two others, 

1 We mlxht comnare the dlfforeiit ti’eatmont In Sanskrit of an and in bases 
(mMAdHi-mardhna; vddini-vddind) ; for, though the latter are doubtless of 
later origin, their Inflexion might have been influenced; by that of the former. 
Also a comparison of such forms as (<f 0 i>d) devdndm^ (apni) agnindtn^ and (dhend) 
dhmdnam, tells In favour of the i- and o-vowels, as regards power of resistance, 
Inasmuch as It does not require the accent in order to remain intact. 
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ihi proper use lieiiig confined almost entirely to a vowel jpieceded 
hy a semivowel y or % representing an original acuted voweL 
Hindu echolars, however, also include in this term the accent of a 
cp'ave syllable preceded by an acuted syllable, and itself followed 
oy a grave. 

The Sanskrit and Greek accentuations present numerous coin- 
cidences. Although the Greek rule, confining the accent within 
the last three syllables, has frequently obliterated the orimnal 
likeness, the old features may often be traced through the later 
fonns. Thus, though augmented verb-forms in Greek cannot 
always have tbe accent on the augment as in Sanskrit, they have 
it invariably as little removed from it as the accentual restrictions 
will allow: c.g., dbharctmt dhhardrna, 4^ipofjLtv\ dhhard^ 

mahiy 4<ptp6/itSa. 

The most striking coincidence in noun declension is the 
accentual distinction made by both languages between the “ strong" 
and “weak” cases of monosyllabic nouns,— the only difference in 
this respect being that in Sanskrit the accusative plural, as a rule, 
has the accent on tbe case-ending, and consequently shows the 
weak form of the stem: c.g., stem jxad, iro8; pddamy v69a; padda, 
iroddf ; padif woSi ; pddcuf, ir48ff ; vadda, ir<i8a!r ; paddut irodtiy ; 
jntail, irneri. In Sanskrit a few other classes of stems (especially 
present participles in artf, af), accented on the last syllable, are apt 
to yield their accent to heavy vowel (not consonantal) termina- 
tions ; compare the analogous accentuation of Sanskrit and Greek 
stems in tdr : piMram^ irar4pa ; jritrd, irarpds ; pUdraa^ wartp^a ; 
pitfshUf Trarp(d)(rt. 

The vocative, when heading a sentence (or verse-division), has 
invariably the accent on the first syllable ; otherwise it is not 
accented. 

Finite verb-forms also, as a rule, lose their accent, except when 
standing at the beginning of a sentence or verse-division (a vocative 
not being taken into account), or in dependent (mostly relative) 
clauses, or in conjunction with certain particles. Of two or more 
co-ordinate verb-forms, however, only tno first is unaccented. 

In writing Sanskrit the natives, in different i)art8 of India, Written 
generally employ the particular character used for writing their own char- 
vernacular. The character, however, most widely understood and aoters. 
employed by Hindu scholars, and used invariably in Euroj>ean 
editions of Sanskrit works (unless printed in Roman letters) is the 
so-called Devandgari^ or ndgari (“town ’’-script) of tbe gods. 

The origin of the Indian alphabets is still enveloped in doubt. 

The oldest hitherto known specimens of Indian wnting arc five 
rock -inscriptions, containing religious edicts in P&li (the Pr&krit 
used in tne Buddhist scriptures), issued by the emperor A4oka 
(Piyadasi) of the Maurya iiynasty, in 253-251 n.o., and scattered 
over the area of northern India from the vicinity of Peshawar, on 
the north-west frontier, and Girmir in Ouzerat, to .Taugada and 
Dhauli in Katak, on the eastern coast. The most western of these 
inscriptions —called, from villages near it, the Kapurdagarbi or 
Sh&libaz-garhi inscription — is executetl in a different alphabet 
from the others. It reads from right to left, and is usually called 
the Arian Pftli alphabet, it being also used on the coins of the 
Greek and JndO’S(!ythian princes of Ariana ; while the other, 
which reads from left to right, is called the Indian Pfili alphabet. 

The former, wbieh is monifestly derived from a Semitic (probably 
Arama*an) source, Ims left no traces on tbe subsequent development 
of Indian writing. The Indo-Pfi.li alphabet, on the other hand, 
from which the Tuodern Indian alphabets are derived, is of uncertain 
origin. The similarity, how’over, which several of its letters 
present to those of tlie old Phcenician nlpliabet (itself probably 
derived from the Egyi)tian hieroglyphics) suggests for this ahihabet 
also— or at least for the germ of it— the probability of a Semitic 
origin, though, already at Anoka’s time, the Indians bad worked 
it up to a high degree of perfection and wonderfully adapted it to 
their peculiar scientific cmls. As to the probable time and channel 
of its introduction, no satisfactory theory has yet been proposed. 
Considering, however, the high state of perfection it exhioits in 
the Maurya and Andhra inscriptions, as 'well as the wide area over 
which those are scattered, it can hardly be doubted that tbe art 
of writing must have been known to and practised by the Indians 
for various purposes long before the time of A4oka. The fact that 
no reference to it is found in the contemporary literature has 
probably to be accounted for by a strong reluctance on the part of 
the Brflhmans to commit their sacred works to ivriting. A useful 
r48um4 of the various theories proposed on this subject will be found 
in a paper contributed by Mr R. Gust to tbe Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ^ new series, vol. xvi. 

The invention of the numeral figures, which used to be generally 
ascribed to the Indians, has also been rendered doubtful oy more 
recent research. 

An excellent Sanskrit grammer, dealing with the language historically, has 
been published bv Prof. W. D. Whitney. Of other English grammars, dealing 
almost exclusively with the classical Sanskrit, those of Profs. Max MttUer, 

Monier Williams, and F..Klelhom are now most widely used. 

The best dictionary Is the great Sanskrit-German WUrterhueh^ published at St 
Petersburg, in 7 vols., by Profb. Bdhtlingk and Roth. Largely based on this 
great thesaurus are the Sanakrit-Engliah dictionaries by Prof. M. WUllams and 
the late Prof. Th. Benfey. 
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The history of Sanskrit literature labours under the 
same disadvantage as the political history of ancient India, 
from the total want of anything like a fixed chronology. 
As there are extremely few well-ascertained political facts 
until comparatively recent times, so in that whole vast 
range of literary development there is scarcely a work of 
importance the date of which scholars have succeeded in 
fixing with absolute certainty. The original composition 
of most Sanskrit works can indeed be confidently assigned 
to certain general periods of literature, but as to many of 
them, and these among the most important, scholars have 
but too much reason to doubt whether they have come 
down to us in their original shape, or whether they have 
not rather, in course of time, undergone alterations and 
additions so serious as to make it impossible to regard 
them as genuine witnesses of any one phase of the 
development of the Indian mind. Nor can we expect 
many important chronological data from the new materials 
which will doubtless yet be brought to light in India. 
Though by such discoveries a few isolated spots may 
indeed be lighted up hero and there, the real task of 
clearing away the mist which at present obscures our view, 
if ever it can be cleared away, will have to be performed 
by patient research — by a more minute critical examina- 
tion of the multitudinous writings which have been handed 
down from the remote past. In the following sketch it is 
intended to take a rapid view of the more important 
works and writers in the several departments of literature. 

In accordance with the two great phases of linguistic 
development above referred to, the history of Sanskrit 
literature readily divides itself into two principal periods, 
the Yedic and the classical. It should, however, be 
noted that these periods partly overlap each other, and 
that some of the later Vedic works are included in that 
period on account of the subjects with which they deal, 
and for their archaic style, rather than for any just claim 
to a higher antiquity than may have to be assigned to the 
oldest works of the classical Sanskrit. 

I. The Vedic Period.^ 

The term vtda — t.c., “knowledge,” (sacred) ‘More” — 
embraces a body of writings the origin of which is 
ascribed to divine revelation {ivuts literally “hearing”), 
and which forms the foundation of the Brdhmanical 
system of religious belief. This sacred canon is divided 
into throe or (according to a later scheme) four coordinate 
collections, likewise called Veda; — (1) the Rig~veda^ or 
lore of praise (or hymns) ; (2) the Sdma-veda, or lore of 
tunes (or chants); (3) the Yqjuv’Veday or lore of prayer; 
and (4) the Atharva-veda, or lore of the Atharvans. 

Saiphitfis. Each of these four Vedas consists primarily of a collection 
(sariihitd) of sacred, mostly poetical, texts of a devotional 
nature, called mantra. This entire body of texts (and 
particularly the first three collections) is also frequently 
referred to as the trayt vidyd^ or threefold wisdom, of hymn 
{rich^)y tune or chant (sdman), and prayer {yaju8\ — the 
fourth Veda, if at all included, being in that case classed 
together with the Ilik. 

cn^es of The BrlLhmanical religion finds its practical expression 

priests, chiefly in sacrificial performances. The Vedic sacrifice 
requires for its proper performance the attendance of four 
ofliciating pri ests, each of w'hom is assisted by one or 

^ J. Muir’s Original SaiMkrit Texta^ 5 vols., 2d ed., forms the most 
complete general survey of the results of Vedic research. 

* Tho combination ehj used (in conformity with the usual English 
practice) in this sketch of the literature, corresponds to the simple e 
in the scheme of tho alphabet, p. 270. 


more (usually three) subordinate priests, viz.: — (1) the 
Hotar (i.c., either “sacrificer,” or “invoker”), whose chief 
business is to invoke the gods, either in short prayers 
pronounced over the several oblations, or in liturgical 
recitations {4a8tra\ made up of various hymns and 
detached verses; (2) the Udgdtar^ or chorister, who has to 
perform chants (atotra) in connexion with the hotaPs 
recitations ; (3) the AdhvaryUy or offering priest par exed- 
lence^ who performs all the material duties of the sacrifice, 
such as the kindling of the fires, the preparation of the 
sacrificial ground and the offerings, the making of obla- 
tions, &c. ; (4) the Brahman^ or chief “ priest,” who has to 
superintend the performance and to rectify any mistakes 
that may be committed. Now, the first three of these 
priests stand in special relation to three of the Vedic 
Bainhitds in this way, that the Samhit&s of the Bdmaveda 
and Yajurveda form special song and prayer books, 
arranged for the practical use of the udg&tar and 
adhvaryu respectively; whilst the Bik-samhitfl., though 
not arranged for any such practical purpose, contains the 
entire body of sacred lyrics whence the hotar draws the 
material for his recitations. The brahman, on the other 
hand, had no special text-book assigned to him, but was 
expected to be familiar with all the Samhitds as well as 
with the practical details of the sacrificial performance. 

In point of fact, however, the brahmans, though their 
attendance at Vedic sacrifices was required, can scarcely 
be said to have formed a separate class of priests : their 
office was probably one which might be held by any priest 
of the three other classes who had acquired the necessary 
qualification by additional study of the other Samhit&s 
and manuals of ritual. In later times, when the votaries 
of the fourth Veda pressed for recognition of their SanihitA 
as part of the sacred canon, the brahman priest was 
claimed by them as specially connected with the Atharva- 
veda. It is perhaps for this reason that the latter is also 
called the Brahmaveda^ — though this designation may also 
be taken to mean the Veda of spells or secret doctrines 
{brahman). It sometimes happens that verses not found 
in our version of the llik-sarnhitfl, but in the Atharva- 
veda-samhitft, are used by tho hotar; but such texts, if 
they did not actually form part of some other version of 
the Rik, — as S&yana in the introduction to his commentary 
on the Rik-samhitfi. assures us that they did, — were prob- 
ably inserted in the liturgy subsequent to the recogni- 
tion of the fourth Veda. 

The several Samhitfts have attached to them certain Brah- 
theological prose works, called Brahmana., which, though 
subordinate in authority to the Mantras or Samhit^, are 
like them held to be divinely revealed and to form part of 
the canon. The chief works of this class are of an exegetic 
nature, — their purport being to supply a dogmatic exposi- 
tion of the sacrificial ceremonial in so far as the particular 
class of priests for whose enlightenment the Br£hmana is 
intended is concerned in it. Notwithstanding the un- 
interesting character of no small part of their contents, the 
Brd.hmaDas are of considerable importance, both as regards 
the history of Indian institutions and as “ the oldest body 
of Indo-European prose, of a generally free, vigorous, 
simple form, affording valuable gHmpses backward at the 
primitive condition of unfettered Indo-European talk” 
(Whitney). 

More or less closely connected with the Br&hmanos (and Anuj- 
in a few exceptional coses with Samhit&s) are two cksses 
of treatises, called Ara^yaka and Upanishad, The Aro^- 
yakas, t.e., works “ relating to the forest,” being intended 
to be read by those who have retired from the world and 

XXL — 3S 
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lead the life of aBchorites, do not greatly differ in char- 
acter and Btyle from the Brfthmanas, but like them are 
chiefly ritualistic^ treating of special ceremonies not dealt 
with, or dealt with only imperfectly, in the latter works, 
to which they thus stand in the relation of supplements. 
The Ufjanishads, on the other hand, are of a purely specu- 
lative nature, and must bo looked upon as the first 
attempts at a systematic treatment of metaphysical ques- 
tions. The number of IJpanishads hitherto known is very 
considerable (about 170); but, though they nearly all pro- 
fess to belong to the Atharvaveda, they have to be assigned 
to very different periods of Sanskrit literature, — some of 
them being evidently quite modern productions. The 
oldest treatises of this kind are doubtless those which 
form part of Vedic Samhitds, BrAhma^as, and Arai^yakas, 
though not a few others which have no such special con- 
nexion have to be classed with the later products of the 
Vedic age. 

Different As the sacred texts were not committed to writing till a 
reoen- much later period, but were handed down orally in the 
•ions. BrAhnmnical schools, it was inevitable that local differences 
of reading should spring up, which in course of time gave 
rise to a number of independent versions, more or loss 
differing from one another. Such different text-recen- 
sions, called kXklid (*.«., branch), were at one time very 
numerous, but only a limited number of them have sur- 
vived. As regards the SamhitAs, the poetical form of the 
hymn.s, as well as the concise stylo of the sacrificial 
formulas, would render these texts less liable to change, 
and the discrepancies of different versions would chiefly 
consist in various readings of single words or in the 
different arrangement of the textual matter. The diffuse 
ritualistic discussions and loosely connected legendary 
illustrations of the BrAlitnanas, on the other hand, offered 
scope for very considerable modifications in the traditional 
matter, either through the ordinary processes of oral 
transmission or through the special influence of indi- 
vidual teachers. 

An original BrAhmai.ia, then, may be characterized as a 
series of theoretic discourses, composed by recognized 
authorities on ritualistic matters, such as might be 
delivered or referred to in connexion with practical 
instruction in the sacrificial art. The growing intricacy 
of the ceremonial, however, could not fail, in course of 
time, to create a demand for treatises of a more practical 
tendency, setting forth, in concise and methodical form, 
the duties of the several priests in the sacrificial perform- 
ances. But, besides the purely ceremonial matter, the 
BrAhmauas also contained a considerable amount of matter 
bearing on the correct interpretation of the Vedic texts ; 
and, indeed, the sacred obligation incumbent bn the 
BrAhmans of handing down correctly the letter and sense 
of those texts necessarily involved a good deal of serious 
grammatical and etymological study in the BrAhmanical 
schools. These literary pursuits could not but result in 
the accumulation of much learned material, which it would 
become more and more desirable to throw into a system- 
atic form, serving at the same time as a guide for future 
research. These practical requirements were met by a 
class of treatises, grouped under six different heads or 
VedAn- subjects, called Veddngas^ t.r., members, or limbs, of the 
gM. (body of the) Veda. None of the works, however, which 
have come down to us under this designation can lay any 
just claim to being considered as the original treatises on 
their several subjects; but they evidently represent a 
more or less advanced stage of scientific development. 
Though a few of them are composed in metrical form — 
especially in the ordinary epic couplet, the anuahtuhh 
ilokay consisting of two lines of sixteen syllables, or of 
two octosyllabic pAdas. each — the majority of them belong 
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to a class of writing called string,” consisting BAtiiSi 

as they do of string of rules in the shape of tersely 
expressed aphorisms, intended to be committed to memory. 

The Sfitras form a connecting link between the Vedic and 
the classical periods of literature. But, although these 
treatises, so far as they deal with Vedic subjects, are 
included by the native authorities among the Vedic writ- 
ings, and in point of language may, generally speaking, 
be considered as the latest pr^ucts of the Vedic age, they 
have no share in the sacred title of kruti or revelation. 

They are of human, not of divine, origin. And yet, as 
the production of men of the highest standing, and pro- 
foundly versed in Vedic lore, the Sfftras are naturally 
regarded as works of great authority, second only to that 
of the revealed scriptures themselves ; and their relation 
to the latter is expressed in the generic title of Smritiy or 
Tradition, usually applied to them. 

The six branches of Vedic science, included under the 
term VedAnga, are as follows : — 

(1) ^iksMy or Phonetics. The privileged position ofPhonelte 
representing this subject is assigned to a small treatise 
ascribed to the great grammarian PAnini, viz., the PdnMyd 
Sikshdy extant in two different (I.lik and Yajus) recensions. 

But neither this treatise nor any other of the numerous 
i^iksliAs which have recently come to light can lay claim to 
any very high age. Scholars, however, usually include 
under this head certain works, called PrdtMhhyay 
“belonging to a certain ddkhd or recension,” which deal 
minutely with the phonetic peculiarities of the several 
SamhitAs, and are of great importance for the textual 
criticism of the Vedic SamhitAs. 

(2) Ghhandwiy or Metre. Tradition makes the CJduinr Metre. 
dah-sdtra of Pingala the starting-point of prosody. The 
Vedic metres, however, occupy but a small part of this 
treatise, and they are evidently dealt with in a more 
original manner in the NidAna-sAtra of the SAmaveda, and 

in a chapter of the ^jlik-prAtii^Akhya. For profane prosody, 
on the other hand, Pingala’s treatise is rather valuable, no 
less than 160 metres being described by him. 

(3) Vydkaraimy or Grammar. PAnini’s famous grammar Grammar, 
is said to be the VedAnga; but it marks the culminating 

point of grammatical research rather than the beginning, 
and besides treats chiefly of the post- Vedic language. 

(4) Niruktay or Etymology. Y Askars Nirukta is the Ety- 
traditional representative of this subject, and this important “ology* 
work certainly deals entirely with Vedic etymology or ex- 
planation. It consists, in the first place, of strings of words 

in throe chapters: — (1) synonymous words; (2) such as are 
purely or chiefly Vedic ; and (3) names of deities. Those 
lists are followed by YAska’s commentary, interspersed with 
numerous illustrations. YAska, again, quotes several pre- 
decessors in the same branch of science ; and it is probable 
that the original works on this subject consisted merely 
of lists of words similar to those handed down by him. 

(5) Jyotuhay or Astronomy. Although astronomical Astro- 
calculations are frequently referred to in older works in 
connexion with the performance of sacrifices, the metrical 
treatise which has come down to us in two different recen- 
sions under the title of Jyotisha, ascribed to one Lagadha, 

or Lagata, seems indeed to bo the oldest existing systematic 
treatise on astronomical subjects. With the exception of 
some apparently spurious verses of one of the recensions, it 
betrays no sign of the Greek influence which shows itself 
in Hindu astronomical works from about the third century 
of our era; and its date may therefore be set down as 
probably not later than the early centuries after Christ. 

(6) Kalpay or Ceremonial. Tradition does not single Gere* 
out any special work as the VedAnga in this branch of 
Vedic science ; but the sacrificial practice gave rise to a 
large number of systematic sAtra-manuals for the several 
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classes of priests. The moet* important of these works 
have come down to us, and they occupy by far the 
most prominent place among the literary productions of 
the stHtra-period. The KalpM^tras, or rules of ceremonial, 
are of two kinds: — (1) the orautOrBiltrds, which are baaed 
on the liruti, and teach the performance of the great sacri- 
fices, requiring three sacrificial fires ; and (2) the Smdrta^ 
siltras, or rules based on the smpti or tradition. The 
latter class again includes two kinds of treatises : — (1) the 
' Grikya-adtras, or domestic rules, treating of ordinary 
family rites, such as marriage, birth, name-giving, disc., 
connected with simple offerings in the domestic fire ; and 
(2) the SdmaydcMrika- (or Dharmor) sdtras^ which treat of 
customs and temporal duties, and are supposed to have 
formed the chief sources of the later law-books. Besides, 
the ^rauta-siitras of the Yajurveda have usually attached 
to them a set of so-called StUvorSiUraSy i,e., rules of 
the cord,” which treat of the measurement by means of 
cords, and the construction, of different kinds of altars 
required for sacrifices. These treatises (the study of 
which has been successfully taken up by Prof. Thibaut of 
Benares) are of considerable interest as supplying import- 
ant information regarding the earliest geometrical opera- 
tions in India. Along with the Sfitras may bo classed a 
large number of supplementary treatises, usually called 
Paridishta (rrapaXtvofjieva), on various subjects connected 
with the sacred texts and Vedic religion generally. 

After this brief characterization of the various branches 
of Vedic literature, wo proceec’ to take a rapid survey of 
the several Vedic collections. 

Bigveda- A. Jiigveda^--^The JUgveda-sarfihUA has come down to us in the 

saiphitft. recension of the Sdkala school. Mention is made of several other 
versions ; and regarding one of them, that of the Bdshkalas, we 
have some further information, according ^to which it seems, how- 
ever, to have differed but little from the ^dkala text. The latter 
consists of 1028 hymns, including eleven so-called VAlakhilyaSt 
which were probably introduced into the collection subsequently to 
its completion. The hymns are composed in a great variety of 
metres, and consist, on an average, of rather more than 10 verses 
each, or about 10,600 verses altogether. This body of sacred lyrics 
lias been subdivided by ancient authorities in a twofold way, viz., 
either from a purely artificial point of view, into eight aslii^ikas of 
about equal length, or, on a more natural principle, based on the 
origin of the hymns, and invariably adopted by Eurojiean scholars, 
into ten books, or ma?idalaSf of unequal length. Tradition (not, 
however, always trustworthy in this respect) has handed down the 
names of the reputed authors, or rather inspired “ seers ” (rishi), of 
most hymns. These indications have enabled scholars to form some 
idea as to the probable way in which the Rik-saipbitft originated, 
though much still remains to bo cleared up by future rosoarcb. 

In the first place, mandalas ii.--vii, are evidently^ arranged on a 
uniform plan. Kacliof them is ascribed to a different family of 
rishis, whence they are usually called the six “family-books^’: — 
ii., theGritsaraadas; iii., the Vi^vftmitrasor Ku^ikas; iv., the V&ma- 
devyas; v., the Atris; vi., the Bharadvajas; andvii., the Vasishthas. 
Further, each of those books begins with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, the god of fire, which are followed by those to Indra, the 
Jupiter Pluvius, whereupon follow those addressed to minor deities — 
the Vit^ve Devdh (“ all-gods ”), the Maruts (storm-gods), &c. Again, 
the hymns addressed to each deity are arranged (as Prof. Dolbriick 
has shown) in a descending order, according to the number of verses 
of which they consist. 

The first man^ala, the longest in the whole Saiphitd, contains 
191 hymns, ascribed, with the exception of a few isolated ones, 
to sixteen poets of different families. Here again the liymns of 
each author are arranged on precisely the same principle as the 

^ The Rigveda has been edited, together with the comnientary of 
S&yana (of the 14th century), by Max Muller, 6 vols., London, 
1849-74, The same scholar has published an edition of the hymns, 
both in the connected {aarrihifA) and the disjoined {pada) texts, 1878. 
An edition in Roman transliteration was published by Th. Aufrecht, 
Berlin, 1861-3 (2d ed. 1877). Part of an English translation (chiefly 
based on Sd.yana’s interpretation) was brought out by the late Prof. 
H. H. Wilson (vols. 1860-1867) and continued by Prof, E. B. 
Cowell (vol. iv. , 1866, bringing up the work to mandala vUL hymn 
20). We have also the first volume of a translation,* with a running 
commentary, by M. Muller, containing the hymns to the Maruts or 
storm-gods. Complete German translations have been published by 
H. Grassmann (1876-7) and A- Ludwig (1876). 


“ family -books.*' Tlie eighth and ninth books, on the other hand, 
have a special character of their own. To the Sdmaveda-saqihitft, 
which, as w© shall see, consists almost entirely of verses chosen from 
the Rik for chanting purposes, these two mandalas have contrihuied 
a much larger projiortion of verses than any of the others. Now, 
the hymns of the eighth book are ascribed to a number of different 
pshis, mostly belonging to the K&nva family. The productions of 
each poet are usually, though not' always, groujied together, but 
no other principle of arrangement has yet been discovered. The 
chief peculiarity of this manuals, however, consists in its metres. 
Many of the hymns are composed in the form of stanzas, called 
pragdtha (from gd, “to sing”), consisting of two verses in the 
brihatt and satobfihatt metres ; whence this book is usually known 
under the designation of Pragathah. The other metres met with 
in this book are likewise such as wore evidently considered 
peculiarly adapted for singinp, viz. , the gdyatrt (from gd, “to sing 
and other chiefly octosyllabic metres. It is not yet clear how to 
account for these peculiarities ; but further research may perhaj»g 
show that either the Kdnvas were a family of udgatars, or chanters, 
or that, before the establishment of a common system of worship 
for the Brahmanical community, they wore accustoinucl to carry on 
their liturmcal service exclusively by means of chants, instead of 
using the later form of mixed recitation and chant. One of the 
pshis of this family is called Pragdtha Kfinva ; possibly this sur- 
name “prag&tha” may be an old, or local’, synonym of udgfttar, 
or {lerhaps of the chief chanter, the so-called Prastotar, or pre- 
centor. The ninth mandala, on the other liand, consists entirely 
of hymns (114) addressed to Sonuty the deified juice of the so-called 
“moon-plant** {Sarcostemma viminaley or Asclepiaa acida\ and 
ascribed to poets of different families. They are called pavamdnty 
“purificational,** because they were to bo recited by the botar 
while the juice expressed from the soma plants was clarifying. 
The first sixty of these hymns are arranged strictly according to 
their length, ranging from ten down to four verses ; but as to the 
remaining hymns no such principle of arrangement is observable, 
except perhaps in smaller groups of hymns. One might, therefore, 
feel inclined to look upon that first section as the l)ody of soma 
hymns set apart, at the time of the first redaction of the Saipbitl, 
for the special purpose of being used pavamdnyahy — the remain- 

ing hymns having been added at subsequent redactions. It 
would not, however, by any means follow that all, or even anv, 
of the latter hymns were actually later productions, as they might 
previously have formed part of the family collections, or might 
nave been overlooked when the hymns were first collected. Other 
mandalas (viz., i., viii., and x.) still contain four entire hymns 
addressed to Soma, consisting together of 68 verses, of which only 
a single one (x. 25, 1) is found in the Srunavciia-sainkitA, as also 
some 28 isolated verses to Soma, and four hymns addressed to 
Soma in conjunction with some other deity, which arc entirely 
unrepresented in that collection. 

The tenth mant^la contains the same number of hymns (191) as 
the first, which it nearly equals in actual length. The hymns are 
ascribed to many rishis, of various families, some of whom appear 
already in the preceding mandalas. The traditional record is, 
however, loss to be depended upon as regards this book, many 
names of gods and fictitious personages appearing in the list of its 
rishis. In the latter half of the book the hymns are clearly 
arranged according to the number of voraes, in decreasing order, — 
occasional exceptions to this mlo being easily adjusted by the 
removal of a few additional verses. A similar arrangement seems 
also to sugge.st itself in other portions of the book. This mandala 
stands somewhat apart from the preceding books, both its lan- 
guage and the general character of many of its hymns betraying a 
comparatively modern origin. In tins respect it stands about on a 
level with the Atharvavoda-samhitu, witn which it is otherwise 
closely connected. Of some 1 860 Rik-verses found in the Athurvan, 
about 650, or rather more than 40 per cent., occur in the tenth 
mandala. In the latter we meet with the same tendencies as in 
tlie Atharvan to metaphysical speculation and abstract conception.^ 
of the deity on tlie one hand, and to 8U|)erstitions practices on tlie 
other. But, although in its general appearance the tenth mandala 
is decidedly more inodorn .than the otlicr books, it contains liot a 
few hymns which are little, if at all, inferior, both in respect of age 
and poetic quality, to the generality of Vedic hymns. 

It has become the custom, after Roth’s exam [do, to call the 
Rik-sarphltd (as well as the Atharvan) an historical collection, as 
compared with the Saijiliitits put together for purely ritualistic ])ur- 
posos. Ami indeed, though the several family collections which 
make up the earlier mandalas may originally have served ritual 
ends, as the hymnals of certain clans or tribal eonfederacies, and 
although the Saqi^dlA itself, in its oldest form, may have been 
intended as a common prayer-book, so to speak, for the whole of 
the Brdhmanical community, it is certain that in tlie stage in 
which it has been finally handed down it includes a certain portion 
of hymn material (and even some secular poetry) which could never 
have ^en used for purposes of religious service. It may, therefore, 
be assumed tW the EiK-saiphit& contains all of the nature of popu* 
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Ur Ijrrict tliat wis aocestible to the coUectoriy or seemed to them 
worthy of being preserved. The question as to the exact period 
when the hymns were collected cannot be answered with any 
approach to accuracy. For many reasons^ however, which cannot 
be detailed here, scholars have come to fix on the year 1000 b.o. as 
an approximate date for the collection of the Vedic hvmns. From 
that time every moans that human ingenuity could suggest was 
adopted to secure the sacred texts against the risks connected with 
oral transmission. But, as there is abundant evidence to show that 
even then not only had the text of the hymns suffered corruption, 
but their language had become antiquated to a considerable extent, 
and was only partly understood, the period during which the great 
mass of the iiyinns were composed must have lain considerably 
further back, and may very likely have extended over the earlier 
half of the second millenary, or from about 2000 to 1600 b.c. 

As regards the people which raised for itself this imposing monu- 
ment, tlie hymns exhibit it as settled in Uie regions watered by the 
mighty Sindhu (Indus), with its eastern and western tributaries. 
The land of the five rivers forms the central home of the Vedic 
people ; but, while its advanced guard has already debouched upon 
the plains of the upper Gnng& and Yaniund, those who bring up 
the rear are still found loitcnng far behind in the narrow glens of 
the Kubh& (Gabul) and Gomatt (Gomal). Scattered over this tract 
of land, in hamlets and villages, the Vedic Aryas are leading 
chielly the life of herdsmen and nusbandmon. The nuniorous clans 
and tribes, ruled over by chiefs and kings, have still constantly to 
vindicate their right to the land hut lately wrung from an inferior 
race of darker hue ; just as in these latter days their kinsmen in 
the Far West are ever on their guard against the fierce attacks of 
the dispossessed red-skin. Not unfrequently, too, the light-coloured 
Aryas rage iuternocine war with one another, — as when the 
Bharatas, with allied tribes of the Panjab, goaded on by the royal 
sago Vi4vamitra, invade the country of the Tritsu king Sud&s, to 
bo defeated in the “ten kings’ battle,” through the inspired [wwer 
of the priestly singer Vasishtha. The priestly office nas already 
become one high social importance by the side of the political 
rulers, and to a large extent an hereditary profession ; but it does 
not yet present the baneful features of an exclusive caste. The 
Aryan housewife shares with her husband the daily toil and joy, the 
privilege of worshipping the national gods, and oven the triumphs 
of song-craft, some of tne finest hymns being attributed to female 
seers. 

The religious belief of the people consists in a system of natural 
symbolism, a worship of the elementary forces of nature, regarded 
as beings endowed with reason and power superior to those of man. 
In giving utterance to this simple belief, tlie priestly spokesman 
has, however, frequently workea into it his own speculative and 
mystic notions. Iiidra, the stout-hearted ruler of the cloud-region, 
receives by far the largest share of the devout attentions of the 
Vedic singer. His ever-renewed battle with the malicious demons 
of darkno.ss and drought, for the recovery of the heavenly licht and 
the rain-spending cows of the sky, forms an inexhaustible theme of 
spirited song. Next to him, in the affections of the people, stands 
Agni (ignis), the god of fire, invoked as the gonial inmate of the 
Aryan uoiisehold, and ns the bearer of oblations, and mediator 
between gods and men. Indra and Agni are thus, as it were, the 
divine representatives of the king (or chief) and the priest of the 
Aryan community ; and if, in the arrangement of the 8aiphit6., the 
Brahinanical collectors gave precedence to Agni, it was but one of 
many avowals of their own liierarchical pretensions. Hence ahso 
the liymns to Indrn arc mostly followed, in the family collections, 
by those addressed to the ViiSve Devfth (the ** all-gods”) or to the 
Maruts (Mayors, Mars), the warlike storm -^ods and faithful com- 
panions of Indra, as the divine impersonation of the Aryan free- 
men, the vi^ or clan. But, while Indra and Agni are unifoubtedly 
the favourite figures of the Vedic pantheon, there is reason to Iwlieve 
that these gods had but lately supplanted another group of deities 
who play a less prominent part in the hymns, viz., Father Heaven 
(Dyaus Titar, Ziifi war^p, Jupiter); Vanina (oJpavos), the all- 
embracing firmament; Mitra (Zend. Mithra), the genial light of 
day ; and Savitar (Saturnus) or Sfirya (^^A.ioj), the vivifying sun. 
Brdh- Of the BiAhmanas that wore handed down in the schools of the 
ot J^cihvrichas ‘'possessed of many verses”), as the followers of 
]|^gV6da. the Rigvoda are called, two have come down to us, viz. , those of 
the Aitareyins and the JCaushitakins. The Aitareya-brdhmavM^ 
and the KaushUaki (or Sdnkhdyana-) hrdhmavM evidently have for 
their groundwork the same stock of traditional exegetio matter. 
Tlioy dififer, however, considerably as regards both the arrange- 
ment of this matter and their stylistic handling of it, with the 
exception of the numerous legends common to both, in which the 
discre[)aiicy is comparatively slight There is also a certain 
amount of material peculiar to each of them. The Kaushitaka is, 
upon the whole, far more concise in its style and more in^stematie 
ill its arrangement — merits which would lead one to infer that it 

I Edited, with an Enffllah translation, by M. Hang, 2 vola., Bombay, 1868. An 
edition In Roman transliteration, with extracts from the commentsjy, has been 
pnblii^ed by Th. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879. 
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is pit>bably the more modatii work of the two. It consists of thirty 
chapters (adhydya ) ; while the Aitareya has forty, divided into 
eight books (or pentads, panckakAf of five chapters each). The 
last ten adhydyas of the fatter work are, however, clear^ a later 
addiition, — ^though they must have already formed of it at the 

time of Pdnini (e. 400 b.o. f), if, as seems probable, one of his 
grammatical sfitras, regulating the formation of the names of 
Br&hmanas, consisting of thirty and forty adhydyas, refers to these 
two works. In this last portion occurs the well-known legend 
(also found in the f^dnkhdyana-sfitra, but not in the Kaushitaki- 
brahma^) of ^unahdepa, whom his father Ajtgarta sells and offers 
to slay,' the recital oi which formed part of the inauguration of 
kings. While the Aitareya deals almost exclusively with the 
Soma sacrifice, the Kaushitaka, in its first six chapters, treats of 
the several kinds of Mmryq/fia, or offerings of rice, milk, ghee, 

Ac., whereupon follows the Soma sacrifice in this way, that chapters 
7-10 contain the practical ceremonial and 11-30 the recitations 
{iaatra) of the hotar. Sdyana, in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the work, asenbes the Aitareya to the sage Mahiddsa 
Aitareya (son of Itard), also mentioned elsewhere as a philosopher ; 
and it seems likely enough that this person arranged the Brdhmana 
and founded the school of the Aitareyins. Regarding the author- 
ship of the sister work we have no information, except that the 
opinion of the sage Kaushttaki is frequently referred to in it as 
authoritative, and generally in opposition to the Paingya — the 
Brdhmana, it would seem, of a rival school, the Paingins. 

Each of these two Brdhnianas is supplemented by a “forest- 
portion,” or Arany aka. The Aiiartydrwnyaka^ is not a uniform 
production. It consists of five books (dranyaira), three of which, 
the first and the last two, are of a liturgical nature, treating of the 
ceremony called mahAvrata or great vow. The second and third 
books, on the other hand, are purely speculative, and are also styled 
the Bahijicha-hrAh/mujm-%ipani8lmd» Again, the last four chapters 
of the second book are usually singled out as the Ailareyopanwiadf'^ 
ascribed, like its Brdhmana (and the first book), to Mahiddm 
Aitareya ; and the third book is also referred to as the SarjuMid* 
npanishad. The fourth and fifth books are doubtless of later 
origin, being composed in sfitra-form. Even native authorities 
I exclude them from the sacred canon, and ascribe them to A4va 
Idyana and i^aunaka respectively, of whom more further on. As 
regards the Kauahttakidranyaka^ our MS. material is not yet 
sufficient to enable us to determine its exact extent and arrange- 
ment. It would, however, seem that there are two different 
rec^ensions of this treatise, a shorter one, consisting of nine, and a 
longer one of fifteen, adhydyas. Four of these, variously placed 
at the beginning or end, or after the second adhydya, constitute 
the highly interesting Kaushttaki’ {brdhmana-) upanisJiadf* of 
which wo possess two uifferont recensions. The remuiuing nortions 
of the Aran^aka seem to correspond, to some extent, to tne cere- 
monial sections of the Aitareya-dranynka. 

Of Kalpa-sdiras, or manuals of sacrificial ceremonial, composed Sdtras of 
for the use of the hotar piqest, two different sets are in existence, Rigveda. 
the Aivaldyana- and the Sdnkhdyima-sdlra. Each of tliosc works 
follows one of the two Brdhnmnas of the Rik as its chief authority, 
viz., the Aitaieya and Kaushitaka respectively. Both consist of a 
^rauta- and a Gj’ihwi sAtra. A^valdyana seems to have lived about 
the same time as Pdnini, — liis own teacher, ^aunaka, who com- 
jJeted the Rik-prdti^ukhya, being probably intermediate between 
the great grammarian and VdsKa, the author of the Nirukta. 

^aunaka himself is said to have boon the author of a Brauta-sfitra 
(which was, however, more of the nature of a Brdhmana) and to 
Imve destroyed it on seeing his pupil’s work. A Grihy’a-sfitra is 
still quoted under his name by later writers. Tlie A^valdyana 
Sraiita-sfitra ® consists of twelve, the Ofihya* of four, adhydyas. 

Regarding Sdnkhdyana still less is known ; but ho, too, was 
doubtless a comparatively modern writer, who, like A^valdyana, 
founded a new school of ritualists. Hence the Kaushitaki-brdhmana, 
adopted (and j>erhap8 improved) by him, also goes under his name, 
just as the Aitareya is sometimes called A^valdyana-brdhmana. 

The ^dnkhftyana Srauta-sfitiu consists of eighteen adhydyas. The 
last two chapters of the work are, however, a later addition,* 
while the two preceding chapters, on the contrary, present a com- 
imratively archaic, brdhmana-liko appearance. The Grihya-sfitra ^ 
consists of six chapters, the last two of which are likewise later 
Bp^HJiidages. The Sdmbavya Gribya-adtra, of which a single MS. 

* Edited, with Sayaaa's commentary, by R&fendraiaia Mitra, In the BibHethaoa 
Indica, 1875-76. Tlie flnt three hooka have been ti’analated by F. Max Mttller in 
Sacred Book* Ba*t^ vol. 1. 

* Edited and translated by Dr Rtler, in the Bibl, Ind. The last chapter of the 
second book, not being commented upon by sayapa, la probablv a later addition. 

* Text, commentary, and translation published by K. B. Cowell, In tbo Bibi, Ind, 

Also a translatton by F. Max Mttller in Sacred Book* of the Ea*t, vol. 1. 

a Doth works have been published with the commentary of Gtrgya NSriyana, 
by naUve scholars, In the Bibl. Ind. Also the text of the Gilhya, with a German 
translation by A. Stonsler. 

6 See A. Weber's analysis, Ind, Studien, 11. p. 288 $q. This work, with its 
commentuiies, is only accessible In manuscript. 

^ Edited, with a German translation, by H. Oldenberg {Ind, Stud., roi, xv.X 
who also ipves an account of the Sambavya Giihya. 
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is at present kiiowii« seems to be closely connected with the 
preceding work. Prof. Bilhler also refers to the JjUgveda the 
compc^ of mixed sdtras and couplets. 

A few works lemain to be noticed, bearing chiefly on the textual 
form and traditionary records of the Bik-samhitfl. In our remarks 
on the Ve^ngas, the Prflti^ftkhyaB have already been referred to 
as the chief repositories of rikshfl or Yedic phonetics. Among 
these works the Eik-prMi6(Uchya^ occupies the first place. The 
o;^ginal composition of this important work is ascri^ to the same 
Bdkalya from whom the vulgate recension of the (S&kala) Sa^hitfi 
takes its name. He is also said to be the author of the existing 
Pada-pdJ^lui (ie. , the text-form in which each word is given uncon- 
nected with those that precede and follow it), — which report may 
well be credited, since the pada-text was doubtless prepared with 
a view to an examination, such as is presented in the Prfiti^&khya, 
of the phonetic modifications undergone by words in their syntactic 
combination. In the Pr&ti4&khya itself, ^kalya*s father (or 
^kalya the elder) is also several tinies referred to as an authority 
on phonetics, though the younger ^kalya is evidently regarded 
as having improved on his father’s theories. Thus both father 
and son probably bad a share in the formulation of the rules of 
pronunciation and modification of Vedic sounds. The completion 
or final arrangement of the Kik-pr&ti4&khy^ in its present form, is 
ascribed to ^aunaka, the reputed teacher of A^valdyana. ^ Saiinaka, 
liowever, is mei-ely a family name (“descendant of Sunaka”), 
wliich is given even to the pishi Qritsarnada, to whom nearly the 
whole^of the second mandala of the Bik is attributed. How long 
after i^dkalya this particular ^aunaka lived we do not know ; but 
Boiiio generations at all events would seem to lie between them, 
considering that in the meantime the ^akalas, owing doubtless to 
minor diifereiices on phonetic points in tho Saiphild text, had 
split into several branenes, to one of which, the &ii4ira(or iiaidiriya) 
school, 6aunaka belonged. While Sdkalya is referred to both by 
Yiiska and Pdnini, neither of these writers mentions ^unaka. It 
seems uevortlieless likely, for several reasons, that Pdnini was 
acquainted with Saunaka’s work, though the point has by no 
means been definitively settled. Tho Rik-prdti^dkhya is composed 
in mixed dlokas, or couplets of various metros, a form of coiiiposi- 
tioti for which {^unaka seems to have had a special predilection. 
Besides the Pr&ti'dkhya, and the Grihya-sdtra mentioned above, 
eight other works are ascribed to Saunaka, viz., the Brihad- 
devatdf an account, in epic dlokas, of the deities of the hymns, 
which supplies much valuable niythologicid information ; the 
Mg-vidhdna^ a treatise, likewise in epic metre, on the magic efiects 
of Vedic hymns and verses ; the Pdaa-vidhdna^ a similar treatise, 
apparently no longer in existence ; and five different indexes or 
catalogues {ft^nuhraimnX) of the I'ishis, metres, deities, sections 
{ami.v^a)t and hymns of the Bigveda. It is, however, doubtful 
whether tho existing version of the Bfihaddevatfi is the original 
one ; ^iid tho Eigvidhflna would seem to be much more m<^em 
than ^unaka’s time. As regards the Anukramanis, they seem all 
to have been composed in mixed ^lokas ; but, with the exception 
of the Anuvdkftuukramanl, they are only known from Quotations, 
having boon superseded Sy the SarvdnuJcramaf or complete index, 
of Kdtydyaiui, Both these indexes have been commented upon by 
Shadguru^ishyo, towards the end of the 12th century of our era. 
S&ma- B. Sdma-veda . — The term sdwwn, of uncertain derivation, denotes 

veda- a solemn tune or melody to be sung or chanted to a jick or verse, 
saqihitl The set chants (stotra) of the Soma sacrifice are as a rule performed 
in triplets, either actually consisting of three different verses, or of 
two versos which, by the roiietition of certain parts, are made, as 
it were, to form three. The three verses are usually sung to tho 
same tune ; but in certain cases two verses sung to the same tune 
had a different s&man enclosed between thenn One and the same 
s^man or tune may thus be sung to many different verses ; but, os 
in teaching and practising the tunes tho same verse was invariably 
n.se(l for a certain tune, the term “sfiman,” as well as the special 
technical names of ad.maiis, are not un&equently applied to the 
verses themselves with which they were most commonly con- 
nected, just as one would quote tho beginning of tho text of an 
English hymn, when the tune usually sung to that hymn is 
meant. The Indian chant somewhat rosemblea the Gregorian or 
Plain Cliant.’ Each sAman is divided into five parts or phrases 
{prastdva or x>i'slude, Ac. ), tho first four of which are distributed 
l^twoon the several clianters, while tho finale {nidhano) is sung 
in unison by all of them. 

In accoroance with tho distinction between rich or text and 
sdman or tune, tho sdman-hymual consists of two parts, viz., the 
SdTmveda-Miyhitd, or collection of texts (rich) used for making up 
sftman-hyinns, and the or tune-books, song-books. The 

textual matter of the SaqihiU consists of somewhat under 1600 
different verses, sel^ted from tho Bik-saiphitft, with the exception 


I Text with Krtithtiapandittt'e commentary, published at Benares ; translation 
by O. BUhler In iSoersd Bookt, toI. xiv. 

* Edited, with a French translation, by A. Resnler, in tho JowrneU A%UUiqu€^ 
ISfitkS; also, with a German translation, by M. MUller, 1869. 

* Bnraeli, p. xll. 


of 9orM seventy-five verses, some of which have been taken from 
Khila hymns, whilst others which also occur in tho Atharvan or 
Yi^urveda, as well as suck not otherwise found, may perhajis have 
formed part of some other recension of tho Bik. The Bdmaveda- 
aarphitd^ is divided into two chief jtarts, tho pdrva- (first) and tho 
uUara* (second) drdiika. Tho second part contains the texts of 
the sftman-liymns, arranged in the order in which they are actually 
required for tho stotias or chants of the various Soma sacrifices. 

Tho first part, on the other hand, contains the body of tune-verses, 
or verses used for practising the several s&mans or tunes upon, — tho 
tunes themselves oeiiig given in the Grdma^geya^gdiui (!.&., songs 
to be sung in tho village), the tune-book specially belonging to the 
Pfirvarchika. Hence the latter includes all tho nrst verses of those 
triplets of the second part which bad sxiecial times peculiar to 
them, besides the texts of detached s&maus occasionally used 
outside the regular ceremonial, as well as such as were perhaps 
no longer required but had been so used at one time or other. 

The verses of tho Pfirvfl.rchika are arranged on much the same pljin 
as the family -books of the Bik-saxpliittll, viz., la three sections 
containing the verses addressed to Agni, Indra, and Soma (pam- 
iitdrui) respectively, — each section (consisting of one, three, and one 
adhyfiyas respectively) being again arranged according to the 
metres. Hence this part is also called Cldumdaa- (metre) drehika. 

Over and above this natural arrangement of the two firchikas, there 
is a purely formal division of the texts into six and nine 
pmpfttnakas respectively, each of which, in the first part, consists 
of leu* decades (da^at) of veiwes. We have two recensions of the 
Sazphitfi, belonging to tho R&nilyaniya and Kauthuma schools, and 
differing but slightly from eacli other. Besides tho six praxiUHiakas 
(or five adhy&yas) of the Pfirviirchika, some schools have an addi- 
tional “ forest '* chapter, called the ArarjLyaka-sarjuhitd^ the tunes 
of which — along witli others aiiparently intended for being chanted 
by anchorites — are contained in the Aranya-gdna. Besides the 
two tune-books belonging to tho PfirvA.rchika, there are two 
others, the 2/ (“ modification -songs”) and Vkya-ydna^ which 
follow tho order of the UttarUrchika, giving the several sfiman* 
hymns chanted at tho Soma sacrifice, with the modifications the 
tunes undergo when applied to texts other than those for which 
they were originally composed, llie Sdman hymnal, as it has come 
down to 118 , has evidently passed through a long course of develop- 
ment. The practice of chanting probably goes back to very early 
times ; but the question whether any of the tunes, as given in the 
Ganas, and whicli of them, cun lay claim to an exceptionally high 
antiquity will perhaps never receive a satisfactory answer. 

Tho title of Brdhmawi is bestowed by the Chhandogas, or S&ma- 
followers of the Sdmaveda, on a considerable number of treatises, veda- 
In accordance with the statements of some later writers, their brfih- 
number was usually fixed at eight ; but within tho last few years ma^as^ 
one new Brahmana has been recovered, while at least two others 
which are found quoted may yet be brought to light in India. 

The majority of the S&maveda-br&hnianas present, however, none 
of the characteristic features of other works of that class ; but 
they are rather of the nature of sfitras and kindred treatises, with 
which they jirobably belong to tho same period of literature. 
Moreover, tho contents of these works — as might indeed be ex^iected 
from the nature of the duties of tho priests for whom they were 
intended-- are of an extremely arid and technical character, 
though they all are doubtless of some importance, either for the 
textual criticism of the Saiphitfi or on account of the legendary 
and other information they supx>ly. These works are as follows i. 

— (1) the Tdndya-mahd- (or Praudha-) lirdUviana^'^ or “great” 
Br&hmaim, — usually called Pa7i(duivirtiaa-hrdhmafui from its “con- 
sisting of twenty -five ” adhyfiyas — which treats of the duties of the 
udg&tars generally, and especially of the various kinds of chants ; 

(2) the Shoffvirfiaa, or “ twenty-sixth,” being a supplement to tho 
preceding work, — its last chajiter, which also bears tho title of 
Adbhuta-hrdhTmrm^^ or “book of marvels,” is rather interesting, 
as it treats of all manner of portents and evil influences, which it 
teaches how to avert by certain rites and charms ; (3) the Sdmavi- 
dhdna^ analogous to the Bigvidhdna, ^descanting on tho magic 
effects of the various sdniaus ; (4) the Araheya’hrdhmami^ a more 
catalogue of the technical names of the s&inans in the order of tho 
Pfirv&rchika, known in two different recensions ; (5) the JJcvatd- 
dhydya, wdiich treats of the deities of the sfimans ; (6) tho Chhdrido- 
gya^hrdhmaim, tho last eight ailhy&yas (3-10) of which constitute 
the important Chh&ndogyopanishad ; ® (7) the Saijihitojikinishad- 
brdhmaruif treating of various subjects connected with chants ; (8) 


* Edited and translated by J. Stevenson, 1843 ; a critical edition, with German 
translation and glossary, was published by Th. Benfcy, 1848 ; also an edition, with 
the GAnas and SAya^a'a commentary, by Satyavrata SAinoBranii, in the Jiibl. Ind., 


in 6 vols. ^ ^ , 

8 Edited with SAvana’s cominentaiy, by Anandachandra VodAntavAKlsa, In- 
tho Bm, Jnd., 1870-74. . ^ ^ 

• A Weber, ** Omina et Portenta,” Abhandiungen of Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, IBfiS. . . „ 

7 The works enumerated under 8, 4, B, 7, 8 have been edited by A. Burnell v 
8 also previously by A. Weber, Jnd, <S#., Iv. 

. 6 Edited and translated by Dr RUer, BiU. /nd.; also translated by M. MUUmv 
Sacred Booki c/the Ea$t, 1. 
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the VarfiM-brdknut^, a mere lUt of the Sftmayada teochen. To 
these works has to be added the Jaiminiya^ or Talamkdra- 
brdhma^f discovered by the late Dr A. Burnell, but as yet only 
known by a few extracts. From Prof. Whltnev’s account of 
it,^ the work stands much on a level with the Brahmanas of the 
Rik and Yajurveda, A portion of it is the well-known Kena- 
(or Talavakdra-) on the nature of Brahman, as the 

supreme of deities. 

Sftma- If the Sdmaveda has thus its ample share of BiAhmana- literature, 
veda- tliough in part of a somewhat questionable character, it is not 

sdtras. less richly siipnliod with shtra-treatises, some of which probably 

belong to the oldest works of that class. There are throe ^rauta- 
sdtraH, which attach themselves more or less closely to the 
Pamihaviitiria brdhniana: — Majiaka’s Arah&ua-lcalpa^ which gives the 
begin uingH of the sllinaus in their Hacrificiul order, thus supplement- 
ing tlie Arshcya-bralimana, which enumerates their tochnical 
immes ; and the J^Jiauta-sidtras of Ldtydymui ® and Drdhydyana^ 
of the Kauthuma and KdnA.yantya schools respectively, which 
differ but little from each otfier, and form complete manuals of the 
duties of the udgUtars. Another sdtra, of an cxegetic character, 
the Aympada-sdtra^ likewise follows the Panchaviiiuia, the diiticult 
passages of which it ox^dains. Bosidus those, there are a cour 
Hhb'i’aolo number of sfitras and kindred technical treatises 
bearing on the prosodj^ and phonetuis of the sama-texts. The 
more important of them are—the JHktantra, a})parently intended 
to servo as u PiAtiiSrikhya of the Siiinavcda ; the J^t iddim-sdira^^ a 
treatise on prosody ; the Pmhpa- oi* Phnlla-sedtni^ iis<!ribcd either 
to Gobhila or to Vararuchi, and treating of the ]»honotic modi- 
lications of the rich in the sainans ; and the Sdrmtanfra^ a treatise 
on chants, of a very technical nature. Further, two Grikya-adircis^ 
belonging to the Siimaveda, are hitherto known, viz., the Drdhyd- 
yawi-grUiya^ ascribed to Kliildira, and that of Gobhila* (who is also 
suit! to have comnosed a iSmuta-sdtra), with a supplement, entitled 
Karmaprddtpa^ by Kdtyilyana. To the Sum a veda seems further 
to belong the Guuiama’dkarmaAdHtra,^ composed in sdtras, and 
apparently the oldest existing compendium of Hindu law. 

Baiphitils CJ. Yajur-veda. — 'rhis, the sacriilciul Veda of the Adhvaryu 
of Black ])riosts, divides itself into an ohlcr and a younger branch, or, as 
Yiyur- they are usually called, the Black {kpinhui) and tho White {Miklft) 
ireda. Ytgurvedo. Tradition ascribes the foundation of the Yajurveda to 
the sago Vai^urnndyana. Of his disciples three are spociaily named, 
viz., Katha, Kaidpin, and Yilska Paingi, the last of whom again 
is statcil to Imvo eomniimicatod the sacrificial science to Tittiri. 
How far this genealogy of teachers may be autljcntic cannot now 
be dotermineu ; Imt certain it is that in accorduiico tln^rewith we 
have three old collections of Yajus-toxts, viz., the Kd^hika^ the 
KdXdpaka or MaUrdyant and the Taitlirtya'^sinyjiitdJ 

The Kiithaka and Kalajmka are frequently mentioned together ; 
and the author of the “ grout commentary ’* on Paniiii once remarks 
that those works were taught in every village. The Kuthas and 
Kulflpas are often referred to under the collective name of Charakas, 
which apparently moans wayfarers" or itinerant scholars; but 
according to a later writer (Hemachandra) Charuka is no other 
than Vaisain}»i\yana himself, after whom his followers would have 
been thus culled. From tho Kathas proper two schools seem early 
to have branched off, tho Pruehya- (eastern) and KapishUiala- 
Kathas, the text-recension of the latter of whom has recently 
been discovered in tho KapisIdJmhi-ka^lM-saTfikitd. Tho K&lapas 
also soon became subdivided into numerous different schools. 
Thus from one of Kalapin's immediate disciples, Haridru, the 
Htolraviyas took their origin, whose text-rocenaion, tlie HdrU 
dravika^ is quoted together with tho Kfithaka as early as in Yaska’s 
Ninikta ; hut we do not know whether ’it differed much from the 
original Kaldpa texts. As regards the Taittiriya-siirphit&, that 
collection, too, in course of time gave rise to a number of different 
schools, tho text handed down ooing that of the Apastainbas ; 
while the contents of another recension, that of the Atreyas, are 
known from their Anukramani, which has been preserved. 

The four colloelions of old Vajus texts, so far known to us, while 
differing more or less considerably in arrangement and verbal 
i)oints, have tho main mass of their textual matter in common. 
This common matter consists of both sacrificial prayers (vajus) in 
verso and prose and exegetic or illustrative x»ro8e x>ortiou8 (br&h- 
mana). A prominent feature of the old Y^aj us texts, as compared 
with the other Vedas, is the constant intermixture of textual and 
exegetic portions. The (HinrakHs and Taittirlyas thus do not 
recognize tho distinction Iwtween Satphitil and Br&hmana in the 
sense of two 8e]iarate collections of texts, but they have only a 
Saiphitfl, or collection, which includes likewise the exegetic or 


1 ProcMdings of Am. Or. 8oc., May 1883. 

* Edltml with Afrnlsvamhrs commentary, and tlie v. 11. of the DrfthyAyana- 
sCltra, by Anandachandra VedftntavAiidHa, Bill. Jnd., 1872. 

* Two chapters published by A. Weber, Jnd. St., vlll. 

* Edited with a commentary, by Chandrak&nta TarkAlnnkAra, Bibl. Ind. 

» Edited by A. Stens ler ; translated by G. BUhler, Sacred Hooki^ vol. IL 
d In process of publication by L. v. Schroeder. 

7 Partly published, with SAyapa’s commentary, by E. Rder, E. B. Cowell, Ac., 
pi Bibl. Jnd. 
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Br&hmana Mrtions. The Taittirlyas aeem at last to have been 
impressed mth their want of a separate Btihmaiw and to have set 
about supplying the deficiency In rather an awkward . fashion : 
instead of separating from each other the textual and exegetic 
portions of their Saiphita, they merely added to the latter a 
supplement (in three books), which shows the same mixed con- 
dition, and applied to it tho title of TaiUvriya-brdhinaf^.^ But, 
though the main body of this work is manifestly of a supple- 
mentary nature, a X'ortion of it may perhaps bo old, and may once 
have formed part of tho Saqihitil, considering that the latter con- 
sists of seven ashtakag, instead of eight, as this term reo^uires, 
and that certain e^ential parts of the ceremonial handled in the 
Brfthmana are entirely wanting in the SaiphitA Attached to 
this work is the TaUiiHyordmifyaka^ in ten books, the first six 
of which are of a ritualistic nature, while of the remaining books 
the first three (7-9) form the Taittirtyopanishad (consisting of 
three parts, viz., tho ^ikshfivalli or Saiphitopanishad, and the 
Anaudavalli and Bhriguvalli, also called together the Vfiruni- 
upanishad), and the last book forms the NfinXyanlya- (or Yf^fliki-) 
upanishad. 

The MaUrdyant Satphild, the identity of whicli with the original 
Kdlfipuka has been proved x^retty conclusively by Dr L. v 
Schreidor, who attributes the change of name of the K&lfipa- 
Maltr^yaniyaa to Buddhist influences, consists of four books, 
attached to which is the Maitri- (or MaUrdyant) upanishad.^ The 
Kd^kakat on the other hand, consists of five x^arts, tho last two of 
which, however, are perhaps later additions, containing merely tho 
praj'^ors of the ho tar priest, and those used at the horse-sacrifieo. 

There is, moi’eovor, the beautiful Ka(ha- or Kd^haka-upaiLishady^^ 
which is also ascribed to the Atharvaveda, and in which Dr Roer 
would detect allusions to the Sfinkhya iihilosojihy, and even to 
Buddhist doctrines. 

The defective arrangement of the Yajus texts was at last Sai)ihit& 
remedied by a dill'erent school of Adhvaryus, tho Vajasaneyins. of White 
The reputed originator of this school and its text-recension is Yajur- 
Yfijfiavalkya Vfijiisaneya (son of Vajasaiii). The result of the re- veda. 
arrangement of tho texts was a collection of^sacrificial mantras, tho 
Ydjasaneyi-saTjihitd, and a Brfiliniana, the Satapatha. On account 
of the greater lucidity of this aVrangcmcMit, tho V^asancylns 
called their texts the White (or clear) Yajurveda, — tho name of 
Black (or obscure) Yajus being for opposite reasons applied to the 
Ohanika texts. Both the Saiphit& and Brilhmana,of the V fijasaney ins 
have come down to us in two dilferent I'ocensions, viz., those of the 
Mddhyandirm and Kdnva schools ; and we find besides a consider- 
able number of quotations from a Vfijasaneyaka, from wliich w© 
cannot doubt that there must have been at least one other recension 
of the Satajmtha-biAhroana. Tho dilference between the two extant 
recensions is, on the whole, but slight as regards tho subject-matter; 
but in xx)int of diction it is cmite snflicieut to make a comt)arison 
especially interesting from a philological point of view. Which of 
tho two versions may be the more original cannot us yet be 
determined ; but tho phonetic and grammatical differences will 
probably have to bo accounted for by a geographical separation of 
the two schools rather than by a diflerence of age. In several 
Xioints of difference the Kfinva recension agrees with the practice of 
the Hik-saqihitfi, and there probably was some connexion between 
tho Yajus school of Kfinvas and tho famous family of rishis of that 
name to which the eighth mandala of the Rik is attributed. 

The Fdjananjyyi-sarjihUd consists of forty adhyfiyas, the first 
eighteen of which contain tho formulas of tho ordinary sacrifices. 

The last fifteen adhyfiyas are doubtless a later addition,— as may 
also be the case as regards the preceding seven cliapters. The last 
adhyfiya is commonly known under tlie title of Vajasaneyi-saqihitA* 

(or KAvfisya-) upanishad.*^ Its object seems to be to point out tho 
fruitlossness of mere works, and to insist on tho necessity of man’s 
acquiring a knowledge of the supremo spirit. The sacrificial texts 
of the Adlivaryus consist, in about equal parts, of verses (rich) and 
prose formulas (yajus). The majority of tiie former occur likewise 
in the Rik-samhitA, from which they were doubtless extracted. 

Not unfrequently, however, they show considerable discrepancies 
of reading, which may bo explained xmrtly from a difference of recen- 
sion and partly as the result of the adaptation of these versos to 
their Biiecial sacrificial XJurpose. As regards the prose fonnulas, 
though only a few of them are actually referred to in the Rik, it is 
quite xM^sible that many of them may be of high antiquity. 

The Satapatha-brdhma7ia,^ or BrAhmana of a hundred paths, Brfth- 
derives its name from the fact of its consisting of 100 lectures mapa 
(adhy&ya), which are divided by the MAdhyandinas into fourteen, by of White 

- ■ Yajur- 

H Edited, with SAysna’s commentaiy, by RAJondralAla Mitra, Bibl. Ind. Veda. 

* Text and ti’anslatlon published by £. H. Cowell, Bibl. Jnd. 

Text, commentary, and translation publlslied by £. liUer, Bibl. Ind. 

11 Edited, in the MAdhyendina recenaton, with the commentary of Mahldhara. 
and the v. 11. of the KAnva text, by A. Weber, 1849. 

Tranidatlon by £. Rber, Bibl. Ind.; by F. M. MUller, Sacred Books cf the 

Bast. 1 . 

Edited by A. Weber, who also translated the first chapter into Geiman. In 
Sacred Books of the Bastt a translation, by J. Efraellng, is being published,— 2 
vols., containing the first four books, Jiaving appeared. 
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the K&nvM into seventeen books (kftn^ft)* The first nine books of the 
fomer * corresponding to the first eleven of the Kknvas, and consist* 
ing of sixty adhyftyas, form a kind of running commentary on the 
first eighteen books of the V^'.-Sai^hiU; and it has been plausibly 
suggested by Prof. Weber that this portion of the Br&hma^ may 
be referred to in the Mah&bh&shya on Pan. iv. 2, 60, where a i^ta- 
patha and a Shashti-patha (i.s., “ consisting of 60 paths ”) are men- 
tioned together as ‘oDjects of study, and that cousecjuently it may 
at one time have formed an indei)endeut work. This view is also 
supported by the circumstance tiiat of the remaining five books 
(10-14) of the M&dhyandinas the third is called the middle one 
(madhyama) ; while the Kdnvas apply the same epithet to tho 
middlemost of the five books (12-16) preceding their last one. 
This last book would thus seem to be treated by them as a second 
supplement, and not without reason, as it is of the U]mni8had 
order, and bears the special title of liriluid- (great) dranyakaj^ 
Except in books 6-10 (M.), which treat of the construction of 
fire-altars, and recognize the sage S&ndilya as their chief authority, 
Y^fiavalkya*s opinion is frequently referred to in the Satapatha as 
authoritative. This is especially tho case in the later books, imrt 
of the ]3rihad-&ranyaka^being even called Y&jfiavalkiya-k&n^a. As 
regards the ago of the 6atapatha, the probability is that the main 
body of the work is considerably older than the time of P&nini, but 
that some of its latter parts wore considered by Pdnini’s critic 
K(ltyS.yana to be of about the same age as, or not much older than, 
Pdnmi. Even those portions had probably been long in existence 
before they obtained recognition as part of the canon of the White 
Yaj^us. 

The contemptuous manner in which the doctrines of tho^Charaka- 
adhvaryus are reiieatedly animadverted upon in the i^atapatha 
betrays not a little of the odium theologicum on the part of tho 
divines of the Vfijasaneyins towards their brethren of the older 
schools. Nor was their animosity confined to inere literary war- 
fare, but they seem to have striven by every means to gain 
ascendency over their rivals. The consolidation of the Hrahmanical 
hierarchy and the institution of a common system of ritual w’orship, 
which called forth the liturgical Vodic collections, were doubtless 
consummated in the so-called Madhya-de4a, or “middle country,” 
lying between the Sarasvatt and the confiuenco of the Yamund and 
Oangd ; and more especially in its western part, the Kuril kshetra, 
or land of the Kurus, with the adjoining territory of the Panchdlas, 
between the Yamuna and Oangd. From thence tho original schools 
of Vaidik ritualism gradually extended their sphere over the adja- 
cent parts. The Ohnrakas seem for a long time to have hold sway 
in the western and north-wostcuii regions ; while the Taittirlyas 
in course of time spread over the whole of the peninsula south of 
the Narmadd (Nerbudda), where their ritual has remained pre- 
eminently the object of study till comparatively recent times. The 
Vajasaneyins, on the other hand, having first gained a footing in 
the lauds on the lower Ganges, chiefly, it would seem, through the 
patronage of King Janakaof Videha, thence gradually worked their 
way westwards, and oventually succeeded in supcracaing tho older 
schools north of tho Vindhya, with the exception of some isolated 
places where even now families of Brdhmans are met with which 
jirofesH to follow the old Saiphitas. 

Sdtras In Kalpa-sdtrcm tho Black Yajurveda is particularly rich ; but, 
ofYajur- owing to the circumstances just indicated, they are almost entirely 
veda. confined to tho Taittiriya schools. The only J^rauta-sfitra of a 
Charaka school which has hitherto been recovered is that of the 
l^ldiiavos, a subdivision of the Maitrdyaniyas. The Mdjuiva-irauta- 
adtra ^ seems to consist of eleven books, the first nine of which treat 
of the sacrificial ritual, while the tenth contains the Sulva-sdtra ; 
and the eleventh is made up of a number of supplements (pari- 
siah^a). The Mdna^va-grihya-sdtra is likewise in existence ; but so 
far nothing is known, save one or two quotations, of a Afdnava- 
dharrm-adtrat the discovery of which ought to solve some important 
questions regarding the development of Indian law. Oi sfitra- 
works belonging to the Kathas, a single treatise, the Kd^haka- 
grihya-adlra, is known ; while Dr Jolly considers tho Viahnu-amriti,^ 
a comt)endium of law, composed in mixed sfitrns and ^lokas, to 
be nothing but a Vaishnava recast of tho K&thaka-dharma-sfitra, 
which seems no longer to exist. As regards the Taittirlyas, tho Kal- 
pa-sfitra most widely accejited among them was that of Apastamba, 
to whose school, os we have seen, was also due our existing recen- 
sion of the Taittiiiya-samhitd*. The . pcuatamha-kalpa^ardtra consists 
of thirty prakm (questions); the first twenty-five of these consti- 
tute the Srauta-sfitra^ ; 26 and 27 the Grihya-sutra ; 28 and 29 tho 
Dharma-sfitra^ ; and the last the ^ulva-sfitra. Prof. Biihler has tried 
to fix the date of this work somewhere between the 5th and Srd 


^ The text, with Sankara's commentary, and an English translation, published 
by E. U»er, Bibl. Jnd. 

* See P. V. Hradke, Z. D. M, (?., vol. xxxvt. A MS. of a portion of tho Srauta- 
sfitra, with the commentary of the famous MlmAmsist KumArila, has been photo- 
lithographed by the India Offloe, under GoldstUcker’s supervision. 

* Edited and translated by J. Jolly. 

< In course of publication, by R. Qarbe, in Bibl, Ind. 

* a. BUhler has published the text with extracts from Haradatta’s commentary, 
also a trsnslation in Baet'td Bw>k$ of the EatU 
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centuries B.O. ; but it can hardly yet be considered as definitely 
settled. Considerably more ancient than this work are the Baudkd- 
yana-kalpa-adira^^ which consists of the same principal divisions, 
aud the BhAradvd^a-sdiray of which, however, only a few |K)rtions 
have as yet boon discovered. The IHranyakeai’Sdtra, wliich is 
more modern than that of Apastamba, from which it diflero bu l little, 
is likewise fragmentary ; and several other Kalpa-sfitras, especially 
that of Laugakshi, are found quoted. ^The recognized compendium 
of the White Yajus ritual is the Brauta-adtra of Kfityf.yana,^ 
in twenty-six adhyfiyas. Tliis work is supplemented by a large 
number of secondary treatises, likewise attributed to Kutyfiyana, 
among which may bo mentioned the Charaim-vydha^^ a statistical 
account of the Vedic schools, which unfortunately has com© down 
to us in a very unsatisfactory state of j)re8crvation. A manual of 
domestic rites, closely connected with Kiityfi-yana's work, is the 
Kditya-grihya-adtra,^ ascribed to Piirasknra. To Kiityfiyana we 
further owe the Vdjam'iheyi-jn'dtUdkhya,^^ and a catalogue 
vmnt) of the White Yajus texts. As regards tho former work, it is 
still doubtful whether (with Weber) we have to consider it as older 
than P&nini, or whether (with Gohlstlicker aud M. Miiller) wo are 
to identify its author with Panini’s critic. Tho only existing 
PrUti^Tikhya^' of the Black Yajus* belongs to the Taittiriyos. Its 
author is unknown, and it confines itself entirely to the Taittiriya- 
saxphitd, to the exclusion of the Brahmana and Aranyaka. 

I). Alharva-veda. — The Atharvan was the latest of Vedic col- Atharva* 
lections to bo recognized as part of tlic sacriul cainui. That it is veda- 
aiso the youngest Veda is ])rovod by its language, which, both saxphitlL 
from a lexical and a grammatical point of view, marks an inter- 
mediate stage between the main body of the Itik and the BrUh- 
mana period. It is not less manifest from tho spirit of its contents, 
which shows that the childlike trust of tho early singer in the 
willingness of tho divine agents to comply with the earnest request 
of their ])iouB worshipper had passed away, and in its place had 
sprung up a superstitious fear of a host of malevolent powers, whose 
dalcful wuath had to bo deprecated or turned aside by incantations 
ana magic contrivances. How far some lower form of woi'ship, 
))racti8ed by the coiniuered race, may have helped to bring about 
this change of religious belief it would be idle to inquire ; but it 
is far from improbable that the hymns of the Hik reflect chiefly 
the religious notions of tho more imclligeiit and educated minority 
of the community, and that superstitious practices like those 
disclosed by the greater part of tho Atharvan ami a portion of tho 
tenth book of tlie Rik had long obtained among tlio people, and 
became the more prevalent the more the spiritual loaders of the 
people gave themselves up to theosophic and metaphysical specula- 
tions. Hence also verses of the Atharvaveda arc not unfrequently 
used ill domestic (grihya) rites, but very seldom in the Srauta 
ceremonial. But, oven if these or smdi like spells anil incantations 
had long been in popular use, there can he no doubt that by th© 
time they wore collected they must have adapted themselves to 
the modifications which the vernacular language itself had under- 
gone in the mouths of the people. 

This body of spells and hymns is traditionally connected with 
two old mythic priestly families, the Angiras and Atharvans, 
their names, in the plural, serving cither singly or combined 
(Atharvfi-ngirasas) as the oldest appellation of the collection. 

Instead of the Atharvans, another mythic family, tho Bhrigus, 
are similarly connected with the Angiras (Bhrigvangirasas) ns tho 
depositaries of this mystic science. The current text of tho 
Atharva- aarjihitA }^ — apparently the recension of the Sauuaka school 
— consists of some 750 difl'orent jueces, about live-sixths of which 
is in various metres, the remaining portion being in ]a* 08 e. The 
whole mass is divided into twenty books. The princi})le of dis- 
tribution is for the most part a merely formal one, in books L-xiiL 
pieces of tho same or about the same number of verses being 
placed together in the same book. Tho next five books, xiv.- 
xviii., have each its own special subject: — xiv. treats of marriage 
ami sexual union ; xv. , in prose, of the V or religious vagrant r 
xvi. consists of prose fi)rmula8 of conjuration ; xvii. of a lengthy 
mystic hymn; and xviii. contains all that relates to death and 
funenil rites. Of the lost two books no account is taken in the 
Atharva-piAtW&khya, and they indeed stand clearly in the relation 
of supplements to the original collection. The eighteenth book 
evidently was the result of a subsequent gleaning of pieces similar 

* The Sulva-satra has been iiubliahed, with the conimentaiy of Kapardiav&mln, 
and a tranalatir)n by G. Thibaut, In the Beftaren Pandit, 1S76. The Dhurma-afitra 
hna been tranalated by G. Btthlcr, Sacred Bookt, xlv. 

7 Edited by A. Weber. 8 Weber, Ind. Stud., 111. 

* Text and German tranalatlon by A. Stenzler. 

*• Edited, with Uvata'a commentaiy, aud a German translation, by A. Weber, 

Jnd. Stud., Iv. 

11 The work has been publlKhod by W. D. Whitney, wllh a translaiion aud a com- 
mentary by an unknown author, called Tilbhkshyaratim, i.e., “ jewel of the thi^ 
commentaries,” It lieing founded on three older commentaries by Yarameiu, 
(IKAtyAyana), MAhlsheya, and Atrcya. 

1* Edited by Profs. Roth and Whitney, 1860. The second vol.. which was to 
contain tlio Vmrim lACtUmu, remains still unpublished. Prof. Whitney, how- 
ever, has lately brought out an Index Verborum to tho work. The first tbroi 
books have been translated Into German by Prof. Weber, Ind. fitial., vole. It.* 
xUi., xvii. 
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to thoM of the earlier books, which had {trobably escaped the 
collectors* attention; while the last book, consisting umost entirely 
of hymns to Indra, taken from the Rik^saxphitd, is nothing more 
than a liturgical manual of the recitations and chants required at 
the Soma sacrifice. 

The Atharvan has come down to us in a much less satisfactory 
state of preservation than any of the other Saiphit&s, and its 
interpretation, which offers considerable difficultms on account of 
numerous |>opular and out>of>th6*way expressions, has so far 
received comparatively little aid from native sources. A com- 
mentary by the famous Vedic exogete S4yana, which has lately come 
to liglit in India, mav, however, be expected to throw light on some 
obscure passages. Even more important is the discovery, some 
years ago, tlirough the exertions of Sir William Muir, of an entirely 
different recension of the Atharva-saiphitd, preserved in Kashmir. 
This new recension,^ supposed to bo that of the PaippalAda school, 
consists likewise of twenty books (kUnda), but both in textual matter 
and in its arrangement it differs very much from the current text. 
A considerable portion of the latter, including unfortunately the 
whole of the eighteenth book, is wanting ; whue the hymns of the 
nineteen tb book are for the most part found also in this text, though 
not as a separate book, but scattered over the whole collection. 
Possibly, therefore, this recension may have formed one of the 
sources whence the nincteonth book was compiled. The twentieth 
hook is wanting, with the exception of a few of the verses not taken 
from the Rik. As a sot-off to these shortcomings the new version 
offers, however, a good deal of fresh matter, amounting to about 
one-sixth of the whole. From the Mahdhhdshya and other works 
quoting as the beginning of the Atharva-samhitft a verso that 
coincicios with the first verse of the sixth hymn of the current text, 
it has long been known that at least one other recension must have 
existed ; hut owing to the defective state of the Kashmir MS. it 
cannot he determined whether the new recension (as seems likely) 
corresponds to the one referred to in those works. 

Atharva- The only Rrdhmana of the Atharvan, the GopalJui-brdhrmiijMy^ is 
veda- probably one of the most modern works of its class. It consists of 
brMi- two parts, the first of which contains cosmogonic 8})eculations, 
maoa. interspersed with legends, apparently taken from other BiAh- 
manas, and general instructions on religious duties and observ- 
ances ; while the second part treats, in a very desultory manner, 
of various ))oint8 of the sacrificial ceremonial. 

Atharva- The Kaljia-siitras belonging to this Veda comprise both a manual 
veda- of 6rauta rites, the Vaitdna^^ra,^ and a manual of domestic rites, 
sdtras. the KavMka-idtra. ^ The latter treatise is not only the more inter- 

esting of the two, but also the more ancient, being actually (quoted 
in the other. The teacher Kau4ika is repeatedly referred to in the 
work on points of coroniouial doctrine. Coiinoctod with this Sdtra 
are upwards of seventy ParUishtaSt or supplementary treatises, 
mostly in metrical form, on various subjects hearing on the per- 
formance of grihya rites. The last, sdtra-work to ho noticea in 
connexion with this Veda is the Sau7utkiijd Chaturddhydyikdt^ 
being a PrdtUdkhyaof the Atharva-saiuhitd, so called from its con- 
sisting of four lectures (adhy&ya). Although ^aunaka can hardly 
he cr^tiod with being the actual autlior of the work, considering 
that his opinion is rejected in the only rule where his name 
appears, there is no reason to doubt that it chiefly embodies the 
pkinetic theories of that teacher, which were afterwards perfected 
oy members of his scliool. Whether this Suuuaka is idenucal with 
the writer of that name to whom the final redaction of Uie l^ala- 
prdti44khya of the Rik is ascribed is not known ; but it is worthy 
of note that on at least two points where SUkolya is quoted by 
Pdiiiiii, the Chaturddhy^yikd seems to be referred to rather than 
the* Rik-prdtisdkliya. Saunaka is quoted once in the Vdjasaneyi- 
prdti^dkhya; and it is possible that Kdtydyaiia had the Chatur- 
adhydyika in view, though his reference does not quite tally with 
the respective rule of that work. 

Upani- Another class of writings already alluded to as traditionally 
shads. connected with the Atharvaveda are the numerous UpanisJiads^ 
which do not specially attach themselves to one or other of the 
Saaihitas or iJrdhmanas of the other Vedas. The Atharvana- 
upauishads, mostly cdinjKised in ^lokas, may bo roughly divi({ed 
into two classes, viz., those of a purely speculative or general 
pantheistic character, treating chiefly of the nature of the supreme 
spirit, and the means of attaining to union therewith, and those 
or a sectarian tendency. Of the former category, a limited mimber 
—such as the Prasna, Muudaka, and Mdndukya-upanishads — have 

^ It is in the hands of Prof. R. v. Roth, who has given an account 
of it in his academic dissertation, Der Atharvaveda in Kaschmir,’* 
1876. ® Edited, in the mi, Ind., by Rdjendraldla Mltra. 

* Text and a German translation published by R Garhe. 

^ This difficult treatise is about to be publish^ by Prof. Bloomfield. 
Two sections of it have been printed and translated by A. Weber 
"Omina et Portenta,*’ 1869. 

^ Edited and translated by W. B. Whitney* 

* For a full list of existing translations of and essays on the Upani- 
•hods, see Introd. to Max Miiller’s Upahishads, Sabred Book^^ i. 
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probably to he aasigned to the later period of Vedic liteimture ; 
whilst the others presuppose more or less distinctly the existenoe 
of some ftiUv developea system of philosophy, espeoielly the 
Ved&nta or Yoga. The sectarian Upaniahaos, on the other 
hand— identifying the supreme spirit eitlier with one of the forms 
of Vishnu, (such as the K&iAyana, Nrisixpha-t&pantya, Rftma- 
t&pantya) Gop&la-tftpaniya), or with* Siva (e.p. the Rudropanishad), 
or with some other deity— belong to post- Vedic times. 

II. The Classical Period. 

The classical literature of India is almost entirely a pro- 
duct of artificial growth, in the sense that its vehicle was 
not the language of the general body of the people, but of 
a small and educated class. It would scarcely be possible, 
even approximately, to fix the time when the literary 
idiom ceased to be understood by the common people. *We 
only know that in the 3d century b.c. there existed several 
dialects in different parts of northern India which differed 
, considerably from the Sanskrit ; and Buddhist tradition, 
moreover, tells us that Gautama Sflkyamuni himself, in 
the 6th century b.o., made use of the local dialect of 
Magadha (Behar) for preaching his new doctrine. Not 
unlikely, indeed, popular dialects, differing perhaps but 
slightly from one another, may have existed as early as 
the time of the Vedic hymns, when the Indo-Aryans, 
divided into clans and tribes, occupied the Land of the 
Seven Rivers ; but such dialects must, at any rate, have 
sprung up after the extension of the Aryan sway and 
language over the whole breadth of northern India. Such, 
however, has been the case in the history of all nations ; 
and there is no reason why, even with the existence of 
local dialects, the literary language should not have kepi 
in touch with the people in India, as elsewhere, but for the 
fact that from a certain time that language remained alto- 
gether stationary, allowing the vernacular dialects more 
and more to diverge from it. Although linguistic research 
had been successfully carried on in India for centuries, the 
actual grammatical fixation of Sanskrit seems to have taken 
place about contemporaneously with the first spread of 
Buddhism ; and indeed that popular religious movement 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence on the linguistic 
development of India. 

A. Poetical Literature, 

1, Epic Poeim, — The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two The 
great national epics, the Rdmdyai/yi and the MahMMrata, “»tional 
The BdmdyavMy poem “relating to Rllma,” is ascribed 
I to the poet VAlmiki ; and, allowance being made for later 
additions here and there, the poem indeed presents the 
I appearance of being the work of an individual genius. In 
its present form it consists of some 24,000 ^lokas, or 
48,000 lines of sixteen syllables, divided into seven books. 

(I.) King Da^ratlia of Ko^ala, reigning at Ayodhy& (Oudh), 
has tour sons born him by three wives, viz., R&ma, Bharata, and 
the twins Lakshmana ana ^atrughna. R&ma, by being able to 
l)end an enormous bow, formerly the dreaded weapon of the gud 
Rudra, wins for a wife Sit^ daiightor of Jauaka, king of Videhu 
(Tirhut). (II.) On his return to Ayodhyd he is to be appointed 
heir-apnarent (yuva-iAja, i.e., juvenis rex); but Bharata's mother 
persuades the king to banish his eldest son for fourteen years tc 
the wilderness, and apnoint her son instead. Separation from hu 
favourite sou soou breaks the king’s heart; whereupon the ministers 
call on Bharata to assume the reins of government He refuses, 
however, and, betaking himself to R&ma’s retreat on the Chitrakfi^ 
mountain (in Bundelknuud), implores him to return ; but, unable 
to shake BAma’s resolve to complete his term of exile, he consents 
to take charge of the kingdom in the meantime. (III.) After a 
ten years’ residence in the forest, RAma attracts the attention of a 
female demon (Rdkshast) ; and, infuriated by the rejection of her 
advances, and by the wounds inflicted on her by Ijakshmana, who 
keeps RAma company, she inspires her brother Rdvana, demon- 
king of Ceylon, with love for Sitd, in consequence of which the 
latter is carried off bv him to his capital Lankfi. AVhile she 
resolutely rejects the Rfikshasa’s addresses, Mma sets out with hia 
brother to her rescue. (IV.) After numerous adventures they 
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enter into an alliance with Sugriva, king of the monkeys ; and, 
with the assistance of the monkey-general Hanom&n, and jEUrana's 
own brother Vibhishana, they prepare to assault Lankft. (Y.) the 
monkeys, tearing up rocks and trees, construct a passage across 
the straits— the so-called Adam’s Bridge, still dosi^iatea Rkma’s 
Bridge in India. ( Vh ) Having crossed over with his allies, BAma, 
after many hot encounters and miraculous deeds, sl^s the demon 
and captures the stronghold ; whereupon he places Vibhishana on 
the throne of LankA. To allay KAma^s misgivings as to any taint 
she might have incurred through contact with the demon, SitA 
now undergoes an ordeal by fire ; after which they return to 
AyodhyA, where, after a triumphal entry, RAma is installed. 
(VII.) In the last book — probably a later addition — KAma, seeing 
that the people are not yet satisfied of SitA’s purity, resolves to 
lit her away ; whereupon, in the forest, she falls in with VAlmiki 
imself, and at his hermitage gives birth to two sons. While 
growing up there, they are taught by the sage the use of the bow, 
as well as the Vedas, and the KAmAyana as far as ^ho capture of 
LankA and the royal entry into AyodhyA. Ultimately RAma 
discovers and recognizes them by their wonderful deeds and their 
likeness to himseli, and takes his wife and sons back with him. 

MahMMrata,'^ “the great (poem or feud) of 
the BhAratas,” on the other hand, is not so much a uni- 
form epic poem as a miscellaneous collection of epic 
poetry, consisting of a heterogeneous mass of legendary 
and didactic matter, worked into and round a central 
heroic narrative. The authorship of this work is aptly 
attributed to VyAsa, “ the arranger,” the personification of 
Indian diaskeuasis. Only the bare outline of the leading 
story can here be given. 

In the royal line of HastinApura (the ancient Delhi) — claiming 
descent from the moon, and hence called the Lunar race (somavatnia), 
aud counting among its ancestors King Bharata, after whom India 
is called Bharata-varsha (land of the filiAratas) — the succession lay 
between two brotliera, when DlmtarAshtra, the elder, being blind, 
had to make way for his brother PAndu. After a time the latter 
retired to the forest to pass the remainder of his life in hunting ; 
and DhritarAshtra assumed the government, assisted by his uuide 
Bhishma, the Nestor of the poemi After some years PAndu died, 
leaving five sons, viz., Yudhishthira. Bhlma, and Arjuna by his 
chief wife Kunti, and the twins* Nakula and Sahadova by Madri. 
The latter having burnt herself along with her dead husband, 
Kunti returned with the five princes to HastinApura, and was well 
received by the king, who offered to have his nephews brought up 
together with his own, sons, of whom he liad a hundred, Duryodhana 
being the eldest. From their great-grandfather Kuril both 
families are called Kauravaa ; but for distinction that name is 
more usually applied to the sons of DhritarAshtra, while their 
cousins, as the younger line, arc named, after their father, 

The rivalry and varying fortunes of these two houses form the 
main plot of the great epopee. The PAndu princes soon proved 
themselves greatly superior to their cousins ; and Yudhishthira, 
the eldest of them all, was to be appointed heir-apparent. But, 
by his son’s advice, the king, good-natured but weak, induced bis 
nephews for a time to retire from court and reside at a house where 
the unscrupulous Duryodhana meant to destroy them. They 
escaped, however, and passed some time in the forest with their 
mother. Here Draupadi, daughter of King Drupada, won by 
Arjuna in open contest, became the wife of the five brothers. On 
that occasion they also met their cousin, Kiinti’s nephew, the 
famous YAdava prince Krishna of DvArakA, who ever afterwards 
remained their faithful friend and confidential adviser. Dhrita- 
rAshtra now resolved to divide the kingdom between the two 
houses ; whereupon the PAiidavas built for themselves the city of 
Indraiirastha (on the site of the modem Delhi). After a time of 
great prosperity, Yudhishthira, in a game of dice, lost everything 
to Duryodhana, when it was settled that the PAndavas should 
retire to the forest for twelve years, but should afterwards be 
restored to their kingdom if they succeeded in passing an additional 
year in disguise, without being recognized by anyone. During 
their forest-life they met with many adventurosi among which 
may bo mentioned their encounter with King Jayadratlia of 
Chedi, wlio had carried off Draupadi from their hermitage. After 
the twelfth year has expired they leave the forest, and, assuming 
various disguises, take service at tne court of king Yira^ of Matsya. 
Here all goes well for a time till the queen’s brother Kichaka, a 
great warrior and commander of the royal forces, falls in love with 


^ There are several complete editions published in India, the 
handiest in 4 vols. , Calcutta, 1 834-9. Numerous episodes from it have 
been printed and translated by European scholars. There is a French 
translation, by H. Fauche, of about one half of the work ; but it 
must be used with caution. An English translation is being brought 
out at Calcutta by Pratap Ckundra Boy. 
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Draupadi, and is slain by Bhlma. The Kauravas, profiting by 
Klchaka’s death, now invade the Matsyan kingdom, when the 
PAndavas side with king YirAta, and there ensues, on the field of 
Kurukshetra, a series of fierce battles, ending in the annihilation 
of the Kauravas. Yudhishthira now at last becomes yuva-rAja, and 
eventually king, — DhritarAshtra having resigned and retiied with 
his wife and kunti to the forest, where they soon after perish in a 
conflagration. Learning also the death of Krishna, Yudhishtiiiru 
himself at last becomes tired of life aud resigns his crown;* and 
the five princes, with their faithful wife, and a dog that joins thom, 
set out for Mount Mem, to seek admission to Indra’s heaven. On 
the way one by one drops off, till Yudhishthira alone, with the dog, 
reaches the gate of heaven ; but, tlio dog being refused admittance, 
the king dedincs entering without him, when the dog turns out to 
be no other than the god of Justice himself, having assumed that 
form to test Yudhishthira’s constancy. But, finding neither his 
wife nor his brothers in heaven, and ‘being told that they are in 
the nether world to expiate tVicir sins, the king insists on sharing 
their fate, when this, too, proves a trial, and they are all reunited 
to enjoy perpetual bliss. 

Whether this story is partly based, as Lassen sug- 
gested, on historical events, — perhaps a destructive war 
between the neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and Pan- 
chAlas, — or whether, as Dr A. Holtzmann thinks, its prin- 
cipal features go back to Indo-Ger manic times, will pro- 
bably never be decided. The complete w’ork consists of 
upwards of 100,000 couplets, — its contents thus being 
nearly eight times the bulk of the lluid and Odyssey com- 
bined. It is divided into eighteen books, and a supple- 
ment, entitled Harivamsa, or genealogy of the god Hari 
(Krishiia-Vishr^u). In the introduction, VyAsa, being 
about to dictate the poem, is made to say (i. 81) that so 
far he and some of his disciples knew 8800 couplets ; 
and further on (i. 101 ) ho is said to have composed the 
collection relating to the BhAratas (bliArata-samhitA), and 
called the Bhdratam, which, not including the episodes, 
consisted of 24,000 ^lokas. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
portion relating to the feud of the rival houses constitutes 
somewhere between a fourth and a fifth of the work ; and 
it is highly probable that this portion once formed a 
separate poem, called the Bhdrata. But, whether the 
former statement is to be understood as implying the 
existence, at a still earlier time, of a yet shorter version of 
about one-third of the present extent of the leading narra- 
tive cannot now be determined. While some of the 
episodes are so loosely connected with the story as to be 
readily severed from 'it, others are so closely interwoven 
with it that their removal would seriously injure the very 
texture of the work. This, however, only shows that the 
original poem must have undergone some kind of rev ision, 
or perhaps repeated revisions. That such has indeed taken 
place, at the hand of BrAhmans, for sectarian and caste 
purposes, cannot be doubted. 

The earliest direct information regarding the existence 
of epic poetry in India is contained in a passage of Dion 
Chrysostom (c. 80 a.d.), according to which “ even among 
the Indians, they say, Homer^s poetry is sung, having 
been translated by them into their own dialect and 
tongue ; ” and “ the Indians are well acquainted with the 
sufferings of Priam, the lamentations and wails of Andro- 
mache and Hecuba, and the prowess of Achilles and 
Hector.” Now, although these allusions would suit either 
poem, they seem on the whole to correspond best to 
certain incidents in the Mahdhhdrata^ especially as no 
direct mention is made of a warlike expedition to a remote 
island for the rescue of an abducted woman, the resem- 
blance of which to the Trojan expedition would naturally 
have struck a Greek becoming acquainted with the 
general outline of the Rdmdyana, Whence Dion derived 
his information is not known ; but as many leading names 
of the MahAbhArata and even the name of the poem itself * 
are already mentioned in PAniui's grammatical rules, it is 

* Viz., as an adfi, apparently with “ war ” or “poem understood. 

XXI. — 36 
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not only certain that the Bbftrata legend must have been 
current in his time (1c. 400 b.o.), but most probable that it 
existed already in poetical form, as undoubtedly it did at 
the time of Patanjali, the author of the “ great comment- 
ary” on Pd^ini (c. 150 b.o.). The great epic is also 
mentioned, both as Bhdrata and MahMM/rcUaf in the 
GrihycirBiitra of A^valAyana, whom Lassen supposes to 
have lived about 350 b.o. Nevertheless it must remain 
uncertain whether the poem was then already in the form 
in which we now liave it, at least as far as the leading 
story and perhaps some of the episodes are concerned, a 
largo portion of the episodical matter being clearly of 
later origin. It cannot, however, be doubted, for many 
reasons, that long before that time heroic song had been 
diligently cultivated in India at the courts of princes and 
among Kshatriyas, the knightly order, generally. In the 
MaMhhdrata itself the transmission of epic legend is in 
some way connected with the Shtas, a social class which, 
in the caste-system, is defined as resulting from the union’ 
of Kshatriya men with BrUhmai.ia women, and which 
supplied the office of charioteers and heralds, as well as 
(along with the MAgadhas) that of professional minstrels. 
Be this as it may, there is reason to believe that, as Hellas 
had her aoiBot who sang the kAca and Iceland her 

skalds who recited favourite sagas, so India had from 
olden times her professional bards, who delighted to sing 
the praises of kings and inspire the knights with warlike 
feelings. But if in this way a stock of heroic poetry had 
gradually accumulated which reflected an earlier state 
of society and manners, we can well understand why, 
after the Brflhmanical order of things had been definitely 
established, the priests should have deemed it desirable to 
subject these traditional memorials of Kshatriya chivalry 
and prestige to their own censorshii», and adapt them to 
their own canons of religious and civil law. Such a 
revision would doubtless require considerable skill and 
tact; and if in the present version of the work much 
remains that seems contrary to the Br&hmanical code 
and pretensions — the polyandric union of Dmupadi 
and the PtLiidu princes — the reason probably is that such 
legendary, or it may be historical, events were too firmly 
rooted in tlie minds of the people to be tampered with ; 
and all the clerical revisers could do was to explain them 
away as best they could. Thus the special point alluded 
to was represented as an act of duty and filial obedience, 
in this way, that, when Arjuna brings homo his fair prize, 
and announces it to his mother, she, before seeing what it 
is, bids him share it with his brothers. Nay, it has even 
been suggested, with some plausibility, that the BrA.h- 
manical editors have completely changed the traditional 
relations of the leading characters of the story. For, 
although the Pd^davas and their cousin Kyishua are con- 
stantly extolled as models of virtue and goodness, while 
the Kauravas and their friend Kan.ia — a son of the sun- 
god, born by Kunti before her marriage with P&i;du, and 
brought up secretly as the son of a Bfita — are decried as 
monsters of depravity, those estimates of the heroes* 
characters are not unfrequently belied by their actions, — 
especially the honest Kania and the brave Duryodhana 
contrasting not unfavourably with the wily Krishna and 
the cautious and somewhat effeminate Yudhishthira. 
These considerations, coupled with certain peculiarities on 
the part of the Kauravas, suggestive of an original con- 
nexion of the latter with Buddhist institutions, have led 
Dr Holtzmann to devise an ingenious theory, viz., that 
the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into 
its present shape by some Buddhist poet, and that this 
version, showing a decided predilection for the Kuru party, 
as the representatives of Buddhist principles, was after- I 
wards revised in a contrary sense, at the time of the | 
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Brfthmanioal reaction, by votaries of Vish^t^ when the 
Buddhist features were generally modified into Saivite 
tendencies, and prominence was given to the divine nature 
of Kqishi^a, as an incarnation of Vishnu. The chief objec- 
tion to this theory probably is that it would seem to 
make such portions as the Bhagavad-gttd (‘‘song of the 
holy one”) — ^the famous theosophie episode, in which 
Krishna, in lofty and highly poetical language, expounds 
the doctrine of faith (bhakti) and claims adoration as the 
incarnation of the supreme spirit — even more modern 
than many scholars may be inclined to admit as at all 
necessary, considering that at the time of Patanj all’s 
Mahdbhdsh^a the Krishim worship, as was shown by Prof. 
Bhandarkar, had already attained some degree of develop- 
ment. Of the purely legendary matter incorporated 
with the loading story not a little, doubtless, is at least as 
old as the latter itself. Some of these episodes — especially 
the well-known story of Nala and Damayanti, and the 
touching legend of Sd.vitri — form themselves little epic 
gems, of which any nation might be proud. There can 
be no doubt, however, that this great storehouse of 
legendary lore has received considerable additions down 
to comparatively recent times, and that, while its main 
portion is considerably older, it also contains no small 
amount of matter which is decidedly more modern than 
the lidmdi/ana. 

As regards the leading narrative of the lidmidyana^ 
while it is generally supposed that the chief object which 
the poet had in view was to depict the spread of Aryan 
civilization towards the south, Mr T. Wheeler has tried 
to show that the demons of Lankd. against whom llama’s 
expedition is directed are intended for the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. Prof. Weber, moreover, from a comparison of 
BUma’s story with cognate Buddhist legends in which 
the expedition to Lankil is not even referred to, has 
endeavoured to prove that this feature, having been added 
by V^lmiki to the original legend, was probably derived 
by him from some general acquaintance with the Trojan 
cycle of legends, the composition of the poem itself being 
placed by the same scholar somewhere about the beginning 
of the Christian era. Though, in the absence of i) 08 itive 
proof, this theory, however ably supported, can scarcely 
be assented to, it will hardly bo possible to put the date of 
the work farther back than about a century before our 
era; while the loose connexion of certain passages in 
which the divine character of Bftma, as an avatfi.r of 
Vishiju, is especially accentuated, raises a strong sus- 
picion of this feature of R&ma’s nature having been intro- 
duced at a later time. 

A remarkable feature of this poem is the great variation 
of its text in different parts of the country, amounting in 
fact to several distinct recensions. The so-called Gauda 
recension, current in Bengal, which differs most of all, has 
been edited, with an Italian translation, by G. Gorresio ; 
while the version prevalent in western India, and pub- 
lished at Bombay, has been made the basis for a beautiful 
poetical translation by Mr R. Griffith. This diversity has 
never been explained in a quite satisfactory way ; but it 
was probably due to the very popularity and wide oral 
diffusion of the poem. Yet another version of the same 
story, with, however, many important variations of details^ 
forms an episode of the MaMbMrata^ the relation of 
which to VMmiki’s work is still a matter of uncertainty. 
To characterize the Indian epics in a single word : — 
though often disfigured by grotesque fancies and wild 
exaggerations, they are yet noble works, abounding in 
passages of remarkable descriptive power, intense pathqs, 
and high poetic grace and beauty; and, while, as works of 
art, they are far inferior to the Greek epics, in some 
respects they appeal far more strongly to the romantic 
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mind of Europe, namely, by their loving appreciation of 
natural beauty, their exquisite delineation of womanly 
love and devotion, and their tender sentiment of mercy 
and forgiveness. 

Pftra^aB. 2. and Tantras . — The Purdms are partly 

legendary partly speculative histories of the universe, 
compiled for the purpose of promoting some special, 
locally prevalent form of Brd,hmanical belief. They are 
sometimes styled a fifth Veda, and may indeed in a 
certain sense be looked upon as the scriptures of Br^- 
manical India. The term purdna, signifying old,” 
applied originally to prehistoric, especially cosmogonic, 
legends, and then to collections of ancient traditions 
generally. The existing works of this class, though recog- 
nizing the BrAhmanical doctrine of the Trimfirti, or triple 
manifestation of the deity (in its creative, preservative, 
and destructive activity), are all of a sectarian tendency, 
being intended to establish, on quasi-historic grounds, 
the claims of some special god, or holy place, on the 
devotion of the people. For this purpose the compilers 
have pressed into their service a mass of extraneous didac- 
tic matter on all manner of subjects, whereby these works 
have become a kind of popular encyclopaedias of useful 
knowledge. It is evident, however, from a comparatively 
early definition given of the typical PurAi^a, as well as 
from numerous coincidences of the existing works, that 
they are based on, or enlarged from, older works of this 
kind, more limited in their scope, and probably of a more 
decidedly tritheistic tendency of belief. Thus none of the 
Pur&nas, as now extant, is probably much above a 
thousand years old, though a considerable proportion of 
their materials is doubtless much older, and may perhaps 
in part go back to several centuries before our era. 

In legendary matter the Purdijias have a good deal in 
common with the epics, especially the Mahdhhdrata , — the 
compilers or revisers of both classes of works having 
evidently drawn their materials from the same fluctuating 
mass of popular traditions. They are almost entirely 
composed in epic couplets, and indeed in much the same 
easy flowing style as the epic poems, to which they are, 
however, goatly inferior in poetic value. 

According to the traditional claasificntion of these works, there 
are said to bo eighteen (inahd-t or great) PurdnaSj and as many 
Upa-purdrtas, or subordinate Pur&iias. The former are by some 
authorities divided into throe groups of six, according as one or 
other of the three primary qualities of external existence — ^goodness, 
darkness (ignorance), and passion - is supposed to prevail in them, 
viz., the VishnUf Ndradiya^ BJidgavata, Oaruda^Padmay Vdrdha , — 
MeUsyay Kdrmay Lingay /SYm, Skavday Agniy — BrahnAydayBrakma^ 
vaivartay Mdrkarideyay Bhavishyay VA'imruiy and Brahm4i-PurdyM8. 
In accordance with the nature of the several forms of the Trimhrti, 
the first two groups chiefly devote themselves to the commenda- 
tion of Vishnu and 6iva re8j)ectivcly, whilst the third group, 
whitsh would properly belong to Brahman, has been largely appro- 
priated for the promotion of the claims of other deities, viz., 
Vishnu in his sensuous form of Krishna, Dcvl, Gane4a, and 
Sfirya. As Prof. Banerjea has shown in his preface to the MAr- 
kandeyay this seems to have been chiefly effected by later additions 
and interpolations. The insufliicioncy of the above classification, 
however, appears from the fact that it omits the Vdyu-purdnay 
|)robahly one of the oldest of all, though some MSS. substitute it 
for one or other name of the second group. The eighteen principal 
Purdnas are said to consist of together 400,000 couplets. In 
Northern India the Vaishnava Purdnas, especially the Bhdgavata 
and Vishnuy^ are by far the most popular. The Bhdgavata was 
formerly supposed to have been composed by Vopadeva, the 
m-ammarian, who lived in the 13th century. It has, however, 
been shown * that what he wrote was a synopsis of the Purdna, 

* There are several Indian editions of these two works. The 
Bhdgavata has been partly printed, in an Mitixm de. hixty at Paris, in 
8 vols., by B. Bumouf, and a fourth by M. Hauvette-Besnault. Of 
the Vishnup. there is a translation by H. H. Wilson, 2d ed. enriched 
with valuable notes by P. Hall. Several other Purdnas have been 
printed in India; the Mdrkandeya and Agni Purdnas,’ in the BiU, 
Ind , , by Prof. Banerjea and Kdjendraldla Mitra respectively. 

* imendraldia Mitra, Notices of Sanak. M8S,y ii. 47. 
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and that the latter is already quoted in a work by BaUdla Sena of 
Bengal, in the 11th century. 

From the little we know regarding the IJpa-purdnas, their char- 
acter does not scorn to differ very much from that of the principal 
Purdnas. One of them, the BraJimdifda ptirdmiy contains, as an 
episode, the well-known Adhydtma-Rdmdyanay a kind of spiritual- 
ized version of Vdlmiki's poem. Besides these two classes of 
works there is a largo number of so-called Sthala-purdnasy or 
chronicles recounting the history and merits of some holy “place” 
or shrine, where their recitation usually forms an important ])ari 
of the daily service. Of miieh the same nature are the Tiumeroua 
MdMtmyas (literally “relating to the groat spirit”), which usually 
profess to be sections of one or other Puiana. Thus tlie Devt- 
vidhdtmyay which celebrates the victories of the great goddess 
Durgd over the Asuias, and is daily read at the temples of that 
deity, forms a section, though doubtless an interpolated one, of 
the Mdrkandeya- pm'dna. 

The Tantrm^ which have to be considered as a later Tantras. 
development of the sectarian Purdijas, are the sacred 
writings of the numerous Sdktasy or worshippers of the 
female energy (dakti) of some god, especially the wife of 
^iva, in one of her many forms (Pdrvati, Jlovi, Kdli, 
Bhavdni, Durgd, &c.). This worship of a female repre- 
sentation of the divine power appears already in some of 
the Purdnas ; but in the Tantras it assumes quite a peculiar 
character, being largely intermixed with magic perform- 
ances and mystic rites, partly, it would seem, of a grossly 
immoral nature. This class of writings does not appear 
to have been in existence at the time of Amarasirpha (6th 
century) ; but they are mentioned in some of the I'urdpas. 

They are usually in the form of a dialogue between ^5iva and 
his wife. Their number is very large ; but they still await 
a critical examination at the hands of western scholars. 
Among the best known may be mentioned the Rudra 
ydmalay Kuldnjtnvay Sydmd-rahmyay and Kdlikd-tantra, 

3. Modem Epics . — A new class of epic poems begin to Modern 
make their appearance about the fith or Gth century of 
our era, during a period of renewed literary activity which 
has been fitly called ® the Kenaissance of Indian literature. 

I These works difler widely in character from those that 

I had preceded them. The great national epics, composed 
though they were in a language different from the ordin- 
ary vernaculars, had at least been drawn from the living 
stream of popular traditions, and were doubtless readily 
understood and enjoyed by the majority of the people. 

The later productions, on the other hand, are of a decidedly 
artificial character, and must necessarily have been beyond 
the reach of any but the highly cultivated. They are, on 
the whole, singularly deficient in incident and invention, 
their subject matter being almost entirely derived from 
the old epics. Nevertheless, these works are by no means 
devoid of merit and interest ; and a number of them 
display considerable descriptive power and a wealth of 
genuine poetic sentiment, though unfortunately often 
clothed in language that deprives it of half its value. Th^ 
simpfe heroic couplet has mostly been discarded for 
various more or less elaborate metres ; and in accordance 
with this change of form the diction becomes gradually 
more complicated,^ — a growing taste for unwieldy com- 
pounds, a jingling kind of alliteration, or rather agnomina- 
tion, and an abuse of similes marking the increasing 
artificiality of these productions. 

The generic appellation of such works is kdvyay which, incaniug 
“poem,” or the work of an individual poet {kavi)y is already 
applied to the Mmdyav^. Six poems of this kind are singled out 
by native rhetoricians os standard works, under the title ot Mahd- 
kdvytty or great poems. Two of these are a8(5ril)ed to tljo famous 
dramatist Kfi-lidto, the most prominent figure of tho Indian 
Renaissance, and truly a master of tho poetic art. Ho is said to 
have been one of the nine literary “ gems^’ at the court of Vikramfi,- 
ditya, now generally identified with King Vikniniaditya Harsha of 
Uhayint (Uljain or Oujein), who reij^^ned about the middle of the 
6th century, and seems to liave originaled the Vikramiiditya era, 
reckoned from 66 B.o. Of the poets wliosc w'orks have come down 

M. Mttller, India : What can it teach ust note G. 
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to us KAlidftsa appears to be one of the earliest; bat there can be 
little doubt that he was preceded in this as in other departments 
of jxietic composition by many lesser lights, eclipsed by the sun of 
his fame, and forgotten. Of the six *‘^eat poems” named below 
tlie first two are those attributecl to K^lidfim. (1) The Raghu- 
varfi^a^^ or “ratse of Kaghu,” celei)rates the ancestiy and deeds 
of Mma. The work, consisting of nineteen cantos, is manifestly 
incoinjilete ; but hitherto no copy lias been discovered of the six 
additional cantos which are supposed to have completed it. (2) The 
Kitm/lra-8amhJmva‘^ or “the birth of (the war-god) Kumfi.ra” (or 
Skanda), the son of f^iva and I’arvati, consists of eight cantos, the 
lust of whicli has only recently been made public, being usually 
omitted in tlie MSS., probably on account of its amorous character 
rcndrjring it unsuitable for educational purposes, for which the 
works of Kfilidfisa are extensively used in Iiiaia. Nino n(l<iitfonal 
cantos, wliich were published at the same time, have been proved 
to 1)0 spurious. Another poem of this class, the Nnlodaya^^ or 
“ ris(i of Nala,” — describing the restoration of that king, after 
having lost bis kingdom through gambling, —is wrongly ascribed 
to KdlidUHa, being far inferior to the other works, ami of a much 
more artificial character. (8) The Kirdldrjuntya,* or combat 
between the rdiulava prince Arjuua ami the god 6iva, in the 
guise of a Kiriita or wild mountaineer, is a poem in eighteen' 
cantos, by HhtiLravi, probably a contemporary of Kklid^sa, being 
mentioned^ together with him in an inscription dated 684 A.D. 
(4) ^’he f^Uupdla-bttdfiat or slaying of ^isujiala, who, being a 
prince of Obedi, reviled Krishna, who bad carried off his intended 
wife, aiul was killed by him at the iiianguratiou sacrifice of Yu- 
dhishtbira, is a poem consisting of twenty (jantos, attributed to 
MAgha," whence it is also called MdghaMvya. (5) The lidvanu- 
badha, or “slaying of R4vana,” more commonly called Bhcdfi- 
kdvya^ to distinguish it from other iioerns (especially one by 
Pravarasona), likewise bearing the former title, was composed 
for the practical purpose of illustrating the less common gram- 
matical forms and tlie figures of rlmtoric and poetry. In its 
closing couplet it professes to have been written at Vallnbhi, under 
Hrfdharasemi, but, several princes of that name being mentioned 
in inscriptions as having ruled tliere in the 6th and 7tb cen- 
turies, its exact date is still uncertain. Bluitti, apparently the 
author’s name, is usually identified with the well-Known gram- 
marian Bhartrihari, whose death Prof. M. Midler, from a Chinese 
statement, fixes at 650 a.d., while otliers make him Bharti-ibari’s 
son. (6) The Naishadhiya^ or NaishudfM-cIuirUaf the life of Nala, 
king of Nishadha, is ascribed to f^ri-Harslia (son of Hlra), who is 
supposed to have lived in the latt(!r part of the 12tli century. 
A small portion of tlu^ simple and noblo episode of the MahdbM- 
rata is hero retold in higlily elaborate and polished stanzas, and 
with a degree of lasciviousness whicli (uidcss it be chiolljr due to 
the poet’s exuberances of fancy) gives a truly appalling picture of 
social corruption. Anotlier higlily esteemed poem, the Rdghava- 
^ndavtya, composed by Kaviraja (“king of poets”), — whose date 
is uncertain, though some sclioiars place him later than the 10th- 
century, — is characteristic of the trifling uses to which the poet’s 
art was 2 )ut. The well-turned stanzas are so ambiguously worded 
that the poem may be interpreted as ndatiiig to the leading story 
of either the Jithndyaiia or the Mahdhhdrata. 

A still more modern popular developmeut of these artificial 
poems are the numerous so-called ChainpdSf being compositions of 
mixed verse and prose. As specimens of such works may bo men- 
tioned the Ghampd-hhdrata in twelve cantos, hj^ Ananta Bhatta, 
arid the ChatnpA-rdnidyaiui or Bhoja-chainpAy in five hooks, by 
Bhojunlja (or Vidarhharfija) Pandita, being popular abstracts of 
the two ^rcat epics. ' > 

Very similar in character to the artificial epics are the panegyrics, 
coniposod by court poets in honour of their patrons. Such pro- 
ductions were probably very numerous ; but only two of any special 
interest arc. hitherto known, viz. , the Sri-HarsIm^hariUi^ composed 
in ornate ])roHc, by Bfina, in honour of SllAditya Harshavarahana 
(c. 610-650 A. I). ) of Kanyakubja (Kaiiaiij), and the V'ikramdnka- 
diaritay^ written by the Kashmir poet Bilhana, about 1085, in 
honour of his j)atroii, the ChrUukya king Vikramdditya of Kalyaim, 
regartiing the history of whose dynasty the work supplies much 
valuable information. In this place may also be mentioned, as 
composed in accordance with the Hindu poetic canon, the Jldga- 
tarangMf'^ or chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, the only important 


^ Edited, with a Ijatin traiish, by F. Stenzler; also text, and com- 
mentary, by S. P. Paudit. 

*■* Text and Latin traiiHl, published by F. Stenzler ; an English 
transl. by R. T. II. Griffith. 

• Text, with comm, and l^atin transl,, edited by F. Benary; Engl, 
transl., in verso, by Dr Taylor. 

^ Fiilitions of this and the throe following poems have been pub- 
lishe<l in India. 

^ Bhao D;<ji, in his paper on KalidfUa, calls Mdgha “a contem- 
porary of the Blioja of the 11th century.” ® Edit^ by O, Biibler. 

^ Published at Calcutta; also, with a French transl., by A. Troyer, 


historical work in the Sanskrit language, though even here con* 
siderable allowance has to be made for poetic licence and fatugr. 

The work was composed by the Kashmirian poet Kalhana, about 
1150, and was afterwards continued by three successive supple- 
ments, bringing down the history of Kashmir to the time or the 
em^ieror Akbar. Unfortunately the two existing editions were 
prejiarcd from very imperfect MS. materials ; but Dr Biihler’s 
discovery of new MSS., as well as of some of the works on which 
Kalhana’s poem is based, ought to enable the native scholar (Prof. 
Bhandarkar) who has undertaken a new edition to put the text in 
a more satisfactory condition. 

4. TJue Drama . — The early history of the Indian drama Drama, 
is enveloped in obscurity. The Hindus themselves ascribe 
the origin of dramatic representation to the sage Bharata, 
who is fabled to have lived in remote antiquity, and to 
have received this science directly from the god Brahman, 
by whom it was extracted from the Veda. The term 
hlmrata — (?) one who is kept, or one who sustains (a 

part) — also signifies “ an actor ” ; but it is doubtful which 
of the two is the earlier, — the appellative use of the word, 
or the notion of an old teacher of the dramatic art bearing 
that name. On the other hand, there still exists an 
extensive work, in epic verse, on rhetoric and dramaturgy, 
entitled Ndtya-ddstra^ and ascribed to Bharata. But, 
though this is probably the oldest theoretic work on the 
subject that has come down to us, it can hardly be referred 
to an earlier period than several centuries after the Chris- 
tian era. Not improbably, however, this work, which pre- 
supposes a fully developed scenic art, had an origin similar 
to that of some of the metrical law-books, which are generally 
supposed to be popular and improved editions of older 
sfitra- works. We know that such treatises existed at the 
time of P&nini, as he mentions two authors of Nata-sHtras, 
or “ rules for actors,” viz., ^il&lin and Krifc(&sva. Now, the 
words 7iata and ndtya — as well as ndtaka^ the common 
term for “ drama ” — being derived from the root nat (nart) 

“to dance,” seem to point to a pantomimic or choral 
origin of the dramatic art. It might appear doubtful, 
therefore, in the absence of any clearer definition in 
P5.ninp8 grammar, whether the “ actors^ rules ” he mentions 
did not refer to mere pantomimic performances. Fortun- 
ately, however, Patanjali, in his “great commentary,” 
speaks of the actor as singing, and of people going “to 
hear the actor.” Nay, he even mentions two subjects, 
taken from the cycle of Vishnu legends — viz., tbe slaying 
of Karnsa (by Krishiia) and the binding of Bali (by 
Vishnu) — which were represented on the stage both by 
mimic action and declamation. Judging from these allu- 
sions, theatrical entertainments in those days seem to have 
been very much on a level with our old religious spectacles 
or mysteries, though there may already have been some 
simple kinds of secular plays which Patanjali had no occa- 
sion to mention. It is not, however, till some five or six 
centuries later that we meet with the first real dramas, 
which mark at the same time the very culminating point of 
Indian dramatic composition. In this, as in other depart- 
ments of literature, the earlier works have had to make way 
for later and more perfect productions ; and no trace now 
remains of the intermediate phases of development. 

Here, however, the problem presents itself as to 
whether the existing dramatic literature has naturally 
grown out of such popular religious performances as are 
alluded to by Patanjali, or whether some foreign influence 
has intervened at some time or other and given a different 
direction to dramatic composition. The question has been 
argued both for and against the probability of Greek 
influence ; but it must still be considered as mb judice. 

There are doubtless some curious points of resemblance 
between the Indian drama and the Modern Attic (and 
Koman) comedy, viz., the prologue, the occasional 
occurrence of a token of recognition, and a certain corre- 
spondence of characteristic stage figures (especially the 
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“whose image has all the while lingered in his breast,'* and after 
much earnest entreaty obtains her forgiveness. The emotions 
a^pr^riate to these situations are expressed by the two lovers and a 
friena of in melodious and passionate stanzas of great poetic 

beauty. Like the Song of Solomon, the Gitagovinda, moreover, is 
supposed by the Hindu commentators to admit of a mystic inter- 
pretation ; for, “as Kpshna, faithless for a time, discovers the 
vanity of all other loves, and returns with sorrow and longing to 
his own darling K&dhd, so the human soul, after a brief and 
frantic attachment to objects of sense, bums to return to the God 
from whence it came ” (Griffith), 

Tlie Ulrichchliakaiikdf^ or “earthen toy -cart,” is by tradition Stldraka 
placed at the head of the existing dramas ; and a certain clumsiness 
i of construction seems indeed to justify this distinction. Accord- 
ing to several stanzas in the prologue, the play was composed by a 
king Sddraka, who is there stated to have, through j^iva's favour, 
recovered his eyesight, and, after seeing his son as king, to have 
died at the ripe age of a hundred years and ten days. Accord- 
ing to the same stanzas, the piece was enacted after the king's 
death ; but it is probable tliat they were addeil tor a subsequent 
performance. In Bd.na's novel Kdiiambart (c. 630 A.n.), a king 
Sddraka, probably the same, is represented us liaving resided at 
Bic^li^ (Bhilsa)— some 180 miles east of Ujjayini (Ujjaiii), where 
the scone of the play is laid. Chfi^rudatta, a Brahman merchant, 
reduced to poverty, and Vasautasonfi., an accomplished courtezan, 
meet and fall in love with each other. Tliis forms the main story, 
which is interwoven with a political underplot, resulting in a 
change of dynasty. The connexion between the two plots is 
effected by moans of the king's rascally brother-in-law, who pur- 
sues Vasantasen^ with his addresses, as well as hy the part of the 
rebellious cowherd Aryaka, who, having escaped from prison, finds 
shelter in the hero's house. The wicked prince, on being rejected, 
strangles Yasantasend, and accuses Chdrudatta of having murdered 
her ; but, just as the latter is about to bo executed, his lady love 
appears again on the scene. Meanwhile Aryakd lias succeeded in 
deposing the king, and, having himself mounted the throne of 
Ujjain, no raises Vasantasend to the position of an honest woman, 
to enable her to become the wife of Cbdrudatta. The play is one 
of the longest, consisting of not less than ten acts, some of which, 
however, are very short. Tlio interest of the action is, on the 
whole, well sustained; and, altogether, the piece presents a vivid 
picture of the social manners of the tinu;. 

In Kdliddsa (? c. 550 a.d.) the dramatic art attained its highest 
point of perfection. From this accomplished poet we have three 
wcll-constructed plays, abounding in stanzas of exnuisito tenderness 
and fine descriptjvo passages, viz., the two well-known mytho- 
pastoral dramas, SakunUild in seven and Vikra'nwrvaAi^ in five acts, 
and a piece of court intrigue, distinctly inferior to the other two, 
entitled Mdlavikdgnimilra* in five acts. King Agnimitra, who 
has two wdvos, falls in love with Mulavika, maid to the first queen. 

His wives endeavour to frustrate their affection for each other, but 
in the end Mdlavikd turns out to bo a princess hy birth, and is 
accepted hy the queens as their sister. 

In the prologue to this play, Kalidasa mentions Bhasa and 
Saumilla as his predecessors in dramatic composition. Of the 
former poet some six or seven stanzas have been gatlitu'ed from 
anthologies by Prof, Aufrceht, who has also brought to light one 
fine stanza ascribed to Kdmila and Saumila. 

Sri Ilarslni-deva — whom Dr F. Hall has j)roved to bo identical Harsha- 
with King ^iladitya Ilarshavard liana of Kanyakubja (Kanauj), deva. 
who reigned in the first half of the 7tli century — has three plays 
attributed to him. Most likely, however, he did not write any of 
them himself, but they w'ere only dedicated to him us the jiatroii 
of their authors. Such at least seems to huvo been the case as 
regards the liatndvalty^ which was [uohahly coni])osed by Buna. 

It is a graceful drama of genteel domestic nianners, in four acts, of 
no very groat originality, the author having been largely indebted 
to Kalidttsa’s ]>lay8. liatnavali, a Ceylon princess, is sent by her 
father to the court of King Vatsa to become his second wife. Sho 
suffers shipwreck, liut is rescued and receivi'd into Vatsa’s palace 
as one of queen Vasavailattd's attendants. The king i'alls in love 
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Yidilshaka, or jocose oompanion of the hero, presenting a 
certain analogy to the servus of the Homan stage, as does 
the Yi^ of some plays to the Roman parasite) — for which 
the assumption of some acquaintance with the Greek 
comedy on the part of the earlier Hindu writers would 
afiord a ready explanation. On the other hand, the 
differences between the Indian and Greek plays are 
perhaps even greater than their coincidences, which, 
moreover, are scarcely close enough to warrant our calling 
in question the originality of the Hindus in this respect. 
Certain, however, it is that, if the Indian poets were 
indebted to Greek playwrights for the first impulse in 
dramatic composition, in the higher sense, they have 
known admirably how to adapt the Hellenic muse to the 
national genius, and have produced a dramatic literature 
worthy to be ranked side by side with both the classical 
and our own romantic drama. It is to the latter 
especially that the general character of the Indian play 
presents a striking resemblance, much more so than to the 
classical drama. The Hindu dramatist has little regard 
for the unities ” of the classical stage, though he is 
hardly ever guilty of extravagance in his disregard of 
them. The dialogue is invariably carried on in prose, 
plentifully interspersed with those neatly turned lyrical 
stanzas in which the Indian poet delights to depict some 
natural scene, or some temporary physical or mental con- 
dition. The most striking feature of the Hindu play, 
however, is the mixed nature of its language. While 
the hero and leading male characters speak Sanskrit, 
women and inferior male characters use various Prfikrit 
dialects. As regards these dialectic varieties, it can hardly 
be doubted that at the time when they were first employed 
in this way they were local vernacular dialects; but in 
the course of the development of the scenic art they 
became permanently fixed for special dramatic purposes, 
just as the Sanskrit had, long before that time, become 
fixed for general literary purposes. Thus it would happen 
that these Prfi^krit dialects, having once become stationary, 
soon diverged from the spoken vernaculars, until the 
difference between them was as great as between the 
Sanskrit and the Prfi.krits. As regards the general 
character of the dramatic Prfi,krit8, they are somewhat more 
removed from the Sanskrit type than the Pfi,li, the language 
of the Buddhist canon, which again is in a rather more 
advanced state than the language of the A^oka inscriptions 
(c. 250 B.C.). And, as the Buddhist sacred books were 
committed to writing about 80 n.c., the state of their 
language is attested for that period at latest ; while the 
grammatical fixation of the scenic Prakrits has probably 
to be referred to the early centuries of our era. 

The existing dramatic literature is not very extensive. The 
number of [days of all kinds of any literary value will scarcely 
amount to fifty. The reason for this paucity of dramatic produc- 
tions doubtless is that they appealed to the tastes of only a limited 
class of highly cultivated persons, and were in consequence hut 
seldom acted. As regards the theatrical entertainments of the 
common people, their standard seems never to have risen much 
above the level of the religious sjiectacles mentioned by Patanjali. 
Such at least evidently the case as regards the modern Bengali 
jdtras — described by Wilson as exhibitions of some incidents in 
the youthful life of Krishna, maintained in extempore dialogue, 
interspersed with popular songs — as well as the similar rdsas of 
the western provinces, and the rough and ready performances 
of the bJianrSf or professional buffoons. Of the religious drama 
Sanskrit literature offers but one example, viz., the famous 
,GUagovinda^^ composed by Jayadeva in the 12th century. It is 
rather a mytho-lyrical poem, which, however, in the opinion of 
Lassen, may bo considered as a modern and refined specimen of 
the early form of dramatic composition. The subject of the poem 
is^ ns follows : — Krishna, while leading a cowherd's life in Vrin- 
davaiia, is in love with KUdh^, the milkmaid, but has been faith- 
les.s to lier for a while. Presently, however, ho returns to her 

^ Bd., with a Latin transl., by C. Lassen; Eiiffl. transl. bv E. Arnold. 


^ Etlited by F. Stenzler, translated by H. H. Wilson; German by 
O. Bohtliiigk and L. Fritze ; French by P. Regnaiid. 

* Both these plays are known in different recensions in different parts 
of India. The Bengali recension of the ^akuntald was translated by 
Sir W. Jones, and into French, with the text, hy Chozy, and again 
edited critically by K. Pischel, who lias also advocated its greater 
antiquity. Editions and translations of the western (Devandgari) re- 
cension liave been published by O. Bohtliiigk and Mon. Williams. The 
VikTwnwrva^l has been edited critically hy S. P. Pandit, ami the 
Boutheni text by 11. Pischel, It has been translated hy H. H. Wilson 
and E. B. Cowell. 

* Edited critically hy S. P. Painlit ; transl. hy C. H. Tawney, and 
previously into German hy A. Wcdier. 

® Edited hy Tdranatha Tarkavdehaspati, and by C. Oappeller in 
Bdhtliugk's Sanskrit-ChrestoiwiUi-U. ; translated liy H. H. Wilson. 
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with her, and the queen tries to keep them apart from each other ; 
but, on learning the maidon’e origin, she becomes reconciled, and 
recognises her as a “sister.” According to H. H. Wilson, “the 
manners depictured are not influenced ny lofty principle or pro- 
found reflexion, but they are mild, aflectionate, and elegant. It 
may be doubted whether the hanims of other eastern nations, either 
in ancient or modern times, would afford materials for as favourable 
a delineation.” Very similar in construction, but distinctly in- 
ferior, is the Priyadar^ikdf in four acts, lately published in India, 
having for its |)lot another amour of the same king. The scene 
of the third play, the Ndgdruinda^ or “joy of the serpents” (in 
five acts), on the other hand, is laid in semi-divine remons. 
JirndtavAliana, a prince of the Vidy&dharas, imbued with Buddhist 
princii)les, weds Malayavatt, daughter of the king of the Biddhas, 
a votary of Gauri (diva’s wife). But, learning that Garueja, the 
mytliic bird, is in the habit of consuming one snake daily, ho 
resolves to offer himself to the bird as a victim, and finally succeeds 
in converting Garuda to the principle of ahiiiisfl, or abstention 
from doing injury to living beings ,* but ho himself is about to 
succumb from the wounds he has received, when, through the 
timely intervention of the goddess Gauri, he is restored to liis 
former condition. The piece seems to have been intended as a 
compromise between Brflhmanical (f^aiva) and Buddhist doctrines, 
being thus in keeping with the religious views of king Harsha, 
who, as wo know mun Hwen-tsaiig, favoured Buddhism, but was 
very tolerant to Brfi.hTnan8. It begins with a benedictory stanza 
to Buddha, and concludes with one to Gauil The author is gene- 
rally believed to have been a Buddhist, but it is more likely that 
he was a ^^uiva Brflhnian, possibly Bana himself. Nay, one might 
almost feel inclined to take the hero’s self-sacrifice in favour of a 
Nfiga as a travesty of Buddhist principles. 

Shavabhfiti, Hurnamod k^rl-kantha, “whose throat is beauty 
(oloqiience),” was a native of Padiiiapura in the Vidarbha country 
(the Borars), being the son of the Brfihmaii Nllakantha, and his 
wife JAtilkarnl. Ho is said to have passed his literary life at the 
court of Yai^ovarrnan of Kanauj, who is suijposed to have reigned 
in the latter part of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century. 
BliavabhiUi was the author of three plays, two of which, the 
MahdvtnicJmrila'^ (“life of the great hero”) and the Vttarardma- 
cMnYa® (“later life of Mina”), in seven acts each, form together 
a dramatized version of tlio story of the lidmAyaim, The third, 
tlio MdlaiUinddhava^^ is a domestic drama in ten acts, representing 
the fortunes of Mddhava and Mdlatt, the sun and daughter of two 
ministers of neighbouring « kings, who from childhood have been 
destined for oacYi other, out, by the resolution of the maiden’s 
royal master to marry her to an old and ugly favourite of his, 
are for a while threatened with juirmanont separation. The action 
of the play is full of life, and abounds in stirring, though some- 
times imjirobablo, incidents. The poet is coiisidcrod by native 
pandits to bo not only not inferior to Kalidilsa, but even to have 
8urpass(Ml him in his UttafardmacJuirita. But, though he ranks 
deservedly higli as a lyric poet, he is far inferior to Kdlidttsa as a 
dramatic artist. Whilst the latter deliglits in depicting the 
gentler feelings and tender emotions of the human heart and the 
peaceful scones of rural life, the younger poet finds a peculiar 
attraction in the sterner and more imposing aspects of nature and 
the human character. Bhavabhfiti’s language, though polished 
and felicitous, is elaborate and artificial compared with that of 
Killidfisa, and his genius is sortdy shackled by a slavish adherence 
to the arbitrary rules of dramatic theorists. 

Bhatta Ndrdyana, surnaniod Mrigarfija or Sirpba, “the lion,” 
the autlior of the VenUaighdra^ ("the seizing by tlio braid of 
hair”), is a ))oet of uncertain date. Tradition makes him one of 
the live Kanauj BiAhnuins whom king Adisfira of Bengal, desirous 
of establialiing the jmre Vaisimava doctrine, invited to his court, 
and from whom tlie modern Bengali Brfihmans are supposed to be 
descemlod. The date of that event, however, is itseli doubtful; 
while a modern genealogical work fixes it at 1077, Lassen refers it 
to the beginning of the hh (umtury and Grill to the latter jmrt of 
the 6th. If it could be proved that the poet is identical with the 
N&rdyana whom Bana (c. 630) mentions as being his friend, the 
question would be settled in favour of the earlier calculations. The 
play, consisting of six acts, is founded on the story of the MaltMM- 
raiay and takes its title from the insult offered to Draupadl by one 
of the Kuurava princes, who, when she had been lost at dice by 
Yudhishtliira, dragged her by the hair into the assembly. The 
piece is composed in a stylo similar to that of Bhavablifiti’s plays, 
though loss polished, and inferior to thorn in dramatic construction 
and poetic merit. 

^ Edited by Mildhava Chandra Ghosha, and translated by P. Boyd, 
with a preface by E. B. Cowell. 

• Edited by F. H. Trithen (1848), and twice at Calcutta ; trans- 
lated by J. J^ickford. 

“ Edited at Calcutta ; transl. by 11. H. Wilson and C. H. Tawney. 

^ EtUted by li. G. Bhandarkar, 1876; translated by H. H. Wilson. 

» Edited l.y J. Grill, 1871. 
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The is a dramatized Tendon of the etoiy of 

Rdma, interspereed with niunerouB purely descriptive poetic uoe- 
sages. It consists of fourteen actSi and on account of its length is 
also called the or great drama. Tradition relates 

that it was composed by Hanumfln, the monkey general, and 
inscribed on rocks ; but, V&lmtki. the author of the 'BAsmAywiyi^ 
being afraid lest it might throw his oi)vn poem into the slmde, 
Hanumflu allowed him to cast his verses into the sea. Thence 
fragments were ultimately picked up by a merchant, and brought 
to King Bhoja, who directed the poet Dflmodara Mi4ra to put them 
together, and fill up the lacunae ; whence the present composition 
onginat^. Whatever particle of truth there may be in this story, 
tlie “ great drama ” seems certainly to bo the production of different 
hands. “The language,” as Wilson remarks, “is in general very 
harmonious, but the work is after all a most disjointed and non- 
descript composition, and the patchwork is very glarin|?ly and 
clumsily put together.” It is nevertheless a work of some interest, 
as compositions of mixed dramatic and declamatory passages of this 
kind may have been common in the early stages oi the dramatic 
art. The connexion of the poet with King Bhoja, also confirmed 
by i^^dBlwja’prahandhay would bring the composition, or final redac- 
tion, down to about the 10th or 11th century. There are, however, 
two different recensions of the work, a shorter one commented upon 
by Mohanadfisa, and a longer one arranged by Madhusfidana. A 
D&modara Gupta is mentioned as having lived under Jayfiptda of 
Kashmir (755-86); but this can scarcely oe the same author. 

The Mtidrdrdkshaaat^ or “Mkshasa (the minister) with the 
signet,” is a drama of political intrigue, in seven acts, partly baseil 
on historical events, the plot turning on the reconciliation of 
Mkshasa, the minister of the murdered king Nanda, with the hostile 
party, consisting of prince Chandragupta (tlio Greek Sandrocottus, 
315-291 B.C.), who succeeded Nanda, and his minister Chilnakya. 

The plot is developed with considerable dramatic skill, iii vigorous, 
if not ])articularly elegant, language. The play was composed by 
VUfikhadatta, prior, at any rate, to the lltli century, but perhapb 
M early as the 7th or 8th century, as Buddhism is referred to in it 
in rather complimentary teniis. 

The Prabodha-cluiiidrodaya^'^ or “the moon-rise of intelligence,” 
composed by KrishnamiAra about the 12th century, is an allegorical 
play, in six acts, tlie dra/matis persoiiw of which consist entirely of 
abstract ideas, divided into two conflicting hosts. 

Of numerous inferior dramatic compositions wo may mention as 
the best— the A'mrghya-rdyhiiva^ by Mur&ri ; the Bdla-rdmdyanaf 
one of six plays (three of which are known) by Mja^ekhara; and 
the lyamTma-rdgluivaf by Jayadeva, the author of the rhetorical 
treatise Chandrdloka. Abstracts of a number of other pieces are 
given in H. H. Wilson's iTr/Miw Theatre^ the standard wont on this 
subject. The dramatic genius of the Hindus may be said to have 
exhausted itself about the 14th century. 

5. Lyrical^ Descriptive^ atid, Didactic Doetry , — We Lave Lyric 
already alluded to the marked predilection of the media3val Po«try. 
Indian poet for depicting in a single stanza some peculiar 
physical or mental situation. The profane lyrical poetry 
consists chiefly of such little poetic pictures, which form a 
prominent feature of dramatic compositions. Numerous 
poets and poetesses are only known to us through such de- 
tached stanzas, preserved in native anthologies or manuals 
of rhetoric. 'Thus the Sadukiiharndmrita,^ or “ ear- 
ambrosia of good sayings,” an anthology compiled by 
Sridhara Dfisa in 1205, contains verses by f pur hundred 
and forty-six difl'erent writers; while the Sdrngadhara* 
padAhati^ another anthology, of the 14 th century, contains 
some 6000 verses culled from two hundred and sixty-four 
different writers and works. These verses are either of a 
purely descriptive or of an erotic character ; or they have 
a didactic tendency, being intended to convey, in an 
attractive and easily remembered form, some moral truth 
or useful counsel. Au excellent specimen of a longer poem, 
of a partly descriptive partly erotic character, is Kfilidftsa’s 
MeghordMa^ or “cloud messenger,” in which a banished 
Yaksha (demi-god) sends a love-message across India to his 
wife in the Himalaya, and describes, in verse-pictures, the 
various places and objects over which the messenger, a 

® Edited (Bombay, 1884) by K. T. Telaug, who discusses the date 
of the work in bis pi*eface. 

^ 'Pranslated by J. Taylor, 1810 ; by T. Goldatucker into German^ 

1842. Edited by H. Brockhaus, 1846. 

® RQjendraiaia Mitra, Notices^ iii. p. 134. 

® Text and transl., by H. H. Wilson; with vocabvdary by S. 
Johnson. 
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cloud, will liave to sail in his airy voyage. This little 
masterpiece has called forth a numW of more or less suc- 
cessful imitations, such as Lakshmid&sa’s &ika-tandeia^ or 
** parrot-message,” lately edited by the mahftr^a of Travan- 
core. Another much admired descriptive poem by K&lidftsa 
is the J^Uu’SansLhAra,^ or collection of the seasons,” in 
which the attractive features of the six seasons are suc- 
cessively set forth. 

As regards religious lyrics, the fruit of sectarian 
fervour, a large collection of hymns and detached stanzas, 
extolling some special deity, might be made from Purd.ua8 
and other works. Of independent productions of this 
kind onW a few of the more important can be mentioned 
here, ^nkar&chftrya, the great Vedfl.ntist, who probably 
lived in the 7th century, is credited with several devo- 
tional poems, especially the AnandorlahaH^ or ‘‘ wave of 
joy,” a hymi) of 103 stanzas, in praise of the goddess P4r- 
vati. The SHryoriaiaka^ or century of stanzas in praise of 
Shrya, the sun, is ascribed to Maydra, the contemporary 
(and, according to a tradition, the father-in-law) of Bdi^a 
(in the early part of the 7th century). The latter poet 
himself composed the CJiandUcdstotray a hymn of 102 
stanzas, extolling Siva^s consort. The KhamlapraAdsti^ a 
poem celebrating the ten avatdras of Vishnu, is ascribed 
to no other than Hanumftn, the monkey general, himself. 
Jayadova’s beautiful poem GUagovinda^ which, like most 
productions concerning Krishna, is of a very sensuous 
character, has already been referred to. 

The particular branch of didactic poetry in which India 
is especially rich is that of moral maxims, expressed in 
single stanzas or couplets, and forming the chief vehicle of 
the NUiAdstra or ethic science. Excellent collections of 
such aphorisms have been published, — in Sanskrit and 
German by Dr v. Bdhtlingk, and in English by Dr J. 
Muir. Probably the oldest original collection of this kind 
is that ascribed to Chdijakya, — and entitled Hdjanttisa- 
mtLchchaya^ “ collection on the conduct of kings ” — tradi- 
tionally connected with the Machiavellian minister of 
Chandragupta, but (in its p|:esent form) doubtless much 
later — of which there are several recensions, especially a 
shorter one of one hundred couplets, and a larger one 
of some three hundred. Another old collection is the 
KdmandaMga-NUudra,^ ascribed to K<^mandaki, who is 
said to have been the disciple of Chfi,nakya. Under the 
name of Bhartrihari have been handed down three centuries 
of sententious couplets, one of which, the nltiAataka^ 
relates to ethics, whilst the other two, the iringdra- and 
vairdgya-iatahis^ consist of amatory and devotional verses 
respectively. The NUi-pradtpa^ or “lamp of conduct,” 
consisting of sixteen stanzas, is ascribed to VetMabhatta 
who is mentioned as one of nine gems at VikramA.ditya’8 
court (c. 550 a.d.). The AmardAatdka^ consisting of a 
hundred stanzas, ascribed to a King Amaru (sometimes 
wrongly to Sankara), and the Chaura-mratapanchdMkdy by 
Bilhai;a (11th century), are of an entirely erotic character. 

G. Fables and Narraiitm, — For purposes of popular in- 
struction stanzas of an ethical import were early worked 
up with existing prose fables and popular stories, pro- 
bably in imitation of the Buddhist jdtakas^ or birth- 
stories. A collection of this kind, intended as a manual 
for the guidance of princes {in mum delphini), was trans- 
lated into Pahlavi in the reign of the Persian king Chosru 
Nushirvan, 531-579 a.d. ; but neither this translation 
nor the original is any longer extant. A Syriac transla- 
tion, however, made from th^e Pahlavi in the same century, 
under the title of “Qualilag and Dimnag” — from the 

* The first Sanskrit book published (by Sir W. Jones), 1792. 
Text and Latin transl. by P. v. Bohlen. Partly transl., in verse, by 
R. T. H. Grifiith, Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. 

® Edited by JEtfijendraldla Mitra, Bibl. Ind. 
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Sanskrit “Karataka and Damanaka,” two jackals who 
play an important part as the lion’s counsellors — has 
been discovered and published. The Sanskrit original, 
which probably consisted of fourteen chapters, was after- 
wards recast,-— the result being the existing Fancluxiantra^ 
or “ five books” (or headings). A popular summary of 
this work, in four books, the Hitopade^ay^ or “ Salutary 
counsel,” is ascribed to the Brihman Vishnusarman. 
Other highly popular collections of stories and fairy tales, 
interspersed with moral maxims, are — the Vetdia-pan- 
cJuivvniiati or “twenty-five (stories) of the Vet&la” (the 
original of the Baitfi,! Pachiai), ascribed either to Jambhala 
Datta, or to ^ivad^a (while Prof, Weber suggests that 
VetAla-bhatta may have been the author), and at all events 
older than the 12th century, since Somadeva has used it; 
the mka-saptati^ or “seventy (stories related) by the 
parrot,” the* author and ago of which are unknown ; and 
the Sirphdsana-dvdtri'itiMkdy or “thirty-two (tales) of the 
throne,” being laudatory stories regarding Vikramfiditya, 
related by thirty -two statues, standing round the old throne 
of that famous monarch, to King Bhoja of DhflrH to dis- 
courage him from sitting down on it. This work is ascribed 
to Kshemankara, and was probably composed in the time 
of Bhoja (who died in 1053) from older stories in the 
Mah&rAshtra dialect. The original text has, however, 
undergone many modifications, and is now known in several 
different recensions. Of about the same date are two 
great storehouses of fairy tales, composed entirely in ^lokas, 
viz., the Vrihat-kathd^ or “great story,” by Kshemendra, 
also called Kshemankara, who wrote c. 1020-40, under 
King Ananta, and the Kathd-sarit-sdgara^^ or “the ocean 
of the streams of story,” composed by Somadeva, in the 
beginning of the 12th century, to console the mother of 
King Harshadeva on her son’s death. Both these works 
ore based on a work in the Pais&cht dialect, of the 6th 
century, viz., Gunfidhya’s Vrihat-kathd. 

In higher class prose works of fiction the Sanskrit 
literature is extremely poor ; and the few productions of 
this kind of which it can boast are of a highly artificial 
and pedantic character. These include the Da4akumdra- 
eJmritaf or “ the adventures of the ten princes,” composed 
by Daiidin, about the 6th century, and the Vdsavadatid^ 
by Bubandhu, the contemporary of the poet Bana (c. 620), 
who himself wrote the first part of a novel, the Kddambari^ 
afterwards completed by his son. 

B. Scientific Liteuaturk. 

I. Law {Dlianna). —Among the technical treatises of the later Law. 
Vedic period, certain portions of the Kalpa-siitras, or manuals of 
ceremonial, peculiar to particular kcjIiooIs, were referred to as the 
earliest attempts at a Bybtoniati(J treatment of law subjects. These 
are the Dharma-sMras^ or “rules of (religious) law,” also called 
Sd7naydchdrika-siUra^% or “rules of conventional usage (samaya- 
fich&ra).” It is doubtful whetlier such treatises were at any time 
quite as numerous as the Grihyasfitrns, or rules of domestic or 
family rites, to which they are closely allied, and of which indeed 
they may originally have been an outgrowth. That the number of 
those actually extant is comparatively small is, however, chiefly 
due to the fact that this class of works was supplanted by another 
of a more popular kind, which covered the same ground. The 
Dharmasdtras consist chiefly of strings of terse rules, containing 
the essentials of the science, and intended to bo committoil to 
memory, and to bo expounded orally by the teacher — thus forming, 
as it were, epitomes of class lectures. These rules are interspersed 
with couplets or “gfithus,” in various metres, either composed by 
the author himself or quoted from elsewhere, which generally give 
the substance of the preceding rules. One can well understaiid 
why such cou])lets should gradually liave become inoro i>opular, and 

* Edited by Kosogarten, G, Biihler, and F. Kielhorn; transl. by 
Th. Benfey, E. Liincereau, L. Fritze. 

* Edited and transl. by F. Johnson. 

* Edited by li. Brockhaus ; transl. by C. II. Tawney. 

** Edited by H. H. Wilson ; freely translatiid by P. W. Jacob. 

7 Edited by F. Hall, liibl. Ind. 

* Edited by Madana Mohana Barman, and by P. Peterson. 
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ahould ultimately have led to the appearance of works entirely 
composed in verse. Such metrical law-books did spring up in 
large numbers, not all at once, but over a long period of time, 
extending probably from about the beginning of our era, or even 
earlier, down to wtdl-nigh the Mohammedan conquest ; and, as at 
the time of their first appearance the ei^ic impulse was particularly 
strong, other metros were entirely discardea for the epic 41oka. 
These works are the metrical DharTrui-Adatraa^ or, as they are 
usually called, the recollection, tr^ition,’* — a term 

which, as we hav 9 seen, belonged to the whole body of Sfitras (as 
opposed to tlie Hrutif or revelation), but which has become the 
almost excluHiv© title of the versified institutes of law (and the few 
Dharmasfitrus still extant). Of metrical Sm^tis about forty are 
hitherto known to exist, but their total number probably amounted 
to at least double that figure, though some of these, it is true, are 
but short and insignificant tracts, while others are only different 
recensions of one aiid the same work. 

With the excoptioii of a few of those works --“Such as the Agni-, 
Vatrui-f and Fis/mu-SmTitia — which are ascribed to the respective 
gods, the authorship of the Smritis is attributed to old pshis, 
sucli as Atri, Kanva, Vyfl,sa, ^findilya, Bharadvuja. It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether in most cases this attribution is 
not altogether fanciful, or whether, as a ruie, there really existed 
a traditional connexion between these works and their alleged 
authors or scshools named after them. The idiyi, which early sug- 
gested itself to Sanskrit scholars, that Smritis which passed by 
the names of old Vedic teachers and their scdiools might simply bo 
metrical recasts of the Dharma- (or Grihya-) sfitras of these senools, 
was a very natural one, and, indeed, is still a very probable one, 
though the loss of tlie original Sfitras, ami the modifications and 
additions which the Smritis doubtless underwent in course of 
time, make it very difficult to prove this point. One could, how- 
ever, Bcarccdy account for the disajipearance of the Dharmasfitras 
of some of the most important schools except on the ground that 
they wei*e given up in favour of other works ; and is it likely that 
this should have been done, unless there was some guarantee that 
the new works, upon the whole, embodied the doctrines of the old 
authorities of the respective schools? Thus, as regards the most 
important of the Smritis, i\w Afdiiarn-DlMrrnti.'fdsfra^^ there exist 
both a firauta- and a Grihya-sAtra of the Mdiiava school of the 
Black Yajus, but no such Dharmasutra has hitherto been discovered, 
though tlie former existence of such a work has been made all but 
certain by Prof. Blihler's discovery of quotations from a Mflnavam, 
consisting jiartly of proso rules, and ]»artly of couplets, some of 
which occur literally in the Manusmriti, whilst others have been 
slightly altered there to suit later doctrines, or have been changed 
from the original trishpibh into the epic metre. The idea of an 
old law-giver Manu Svayambhuva,- - sprung from the solf-exist- 
ent (svayam-bhfi) ” god Brahman, —reaches far back into Vedic 
antiquity : lie is mentioned as such in early texts ; and in Yaska’s 
Nirukta a >5loka occurs giving his opinion on a point of inheritance. 
But whothor or not the Mauava-Dliarmaadtra embodied what were 
su|>posod to be the authoritative precepts of this sage on questioiis 
of sacred law wo do not know ; nor can it as yet bo shown that 
the Manu.smriti, which seems itself to have undergone considerable 
modilicatiouft, is the lineal descendant of that Dharmasfitra. It 
is, howt^ver, worthy of note that a very close connexion exists 
between the Maiiusuiriti and the VishiuiKilstra ; and, a.s the latter 
is most likely a motleru, only partially' remodolled, edition of the 
Sfitras of the Black Yaju.s senool of the Kailia.s, the close relation 
between the two works would be easily understood, if it could be 
shown that the Manusmriti is a modern development of the 
Sdtras of another school of the Oharaka division of the Black 
Yajuiwcda. 

The MAuava Dharmai5Astra consists of twelve books, tho first 
and last of which, treating of creation, transmigration, and final 
boatitude, are, however, generally regarded as later additions. In 
them the legendary sage Bhrigii, hero called a Mauava, is iiitro- 
diuani as Mann’s disciple, through whom the. great teaeJior has his 
work yiroi mil gated. Why this intermediate agent should have 
been cousiibuoil necessary is by no means clear. Except in these 
two l)ook.s the work shows no special relation to Manu, for, 
tliough lie is occasionally refernul to in it, the same is done in 
otlu*r Smritis. Tlio question as to the probable date of tho 
iinal redaction of tho work cannot a.s yet bo answered. Dr Burnell 
ha.s tried to show that it was yuobably composed under the 
CliAlukya king Pulako.4i, about 600 a.d., but his argumentation 
is any tiling but convincing. From several iSlokas quoted from 
Manu by Vardhamihira, in the 6th century, it would ajipoar that 
tho text which the groat astronomer had before him ditl'ored very 
considerably from our Manusmiiti. It is, however, ywssible that 
he referred cither to the BrUuii-Manu (Great M.) or the Vfiddha- 

t The Ntiiiulanl edition 1b by (K C. Hnuithton, with Sir W. Jonen's trunslation, 
182A; tho hitoBt tranBlallono by A. Hurnoll and 6. BUhler. There Is also a 
critical essay on the work by K. JohiititKeu. On the relation between the 
jOhaimasUiraa and Smyltia see especially West and Btthler, J>ige$t of Hindu 
td ed., 1. p. 87 sjji. 
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Manu (Old M.^, who are often found quoted, and api^ntly 
represent one, if not two, larger reoensione of the Sm^tL The 
oldest existing commentary on the MdnaafOrDlMnnaidstTa is by 
Medh&tithi, ^o is first quoted in 1200, and is. usually supposed 
to have lived in the 9th or 10th century. He had, however, 
several predecessors to whom he refers as pdm, “the former 
ones.” 

Next in importance among Smritis ranks the Ydgflavalkya Y^fia- 
DharmaAdatra* Its origin and date are not less uncertain, — except valkya* 
that, in the opinion of Fiof. Stenzler, which has never been ques- 
tioned, it is based on the Manusmriti, and renresents a more 
advanced stage of legal theory and definition nian that work. 
Y^fiavalkya, as we have seen, is looked upon as the founder of 
the Vdjasaiieyins or White Ydus, and the author of the ^latapatha- 
brdhmana. in the latter work he is represented as having passed 
some time at the court of King Janaka of Yideha (Tirhut) ; and in 
accordance therewith he is stated, in the introductory couplets of the 
Dharma^dstra, to liave propounded his legal doctrines to the sagos, 
while staying at Mithild (the capital of Yideha). Hence, if tho con- 
nexion between the metrical Smritis and the old Yedic schools be areal 
one and not one of name merely, we should expect to find in the Yd- 
jfiavalkya-smriti special coincidences of doctrine with the Kdtlya- 
sfitra, the principal odtra of the Y igasancy ins. N ow, some sufficiently 
striking coincidences between this Suiriti and Paraskara’s Kdttya- 
Orihyaadtra have indeed boon pointed out ; and if there ever existed 
a phannasdtra belonging to the same school, of which no trace has 
hitherto been found, the points of agreement between this and the 
Dharma^dstra might be expected to bo even more numerous. As 
in the case of Manu, 61oka.s are quoted in various works from a 
BHhat- and a Friddha-Ydjilavalkya, The Yfijhavalkya-smnti 
consists of three books, corresponding to the three great divisions 
of the Indian theory of law : — dchdra^ rule of conduct (social and 
caste duties) ; vyava/idra^ civil and criminal law; hnd prdyaSMUUj 
penance or expiation. There are two important commentaries on 
the work : — trie famous MitdksJiard,^ by Vijfidnei5vara, who lived 
under the Chalukya king Yikramdditya of Kalydna (1076-1127); 
and another by Apardrka or Apardditya, a potty Sildra prince of tlie 
latter half of tho 12th century. 

The PardSara-smriii contains no chapter on jiirisjn udenco, but Pardifiam 
treats only of religious duties and expiations in 12 aJhydyas. The 
defiidency was, liowover, supplied by the famous exegeto Mddliava 
(in tho latter half of the 14tn century), who made use of Parddiira’s 
text for the compilation of a large digest of religious law, usually 
called PardMra-mddfmvtyatiit to which he added a third chapter 
on vyavahdra,^ or law proper. Besides the ordinary text of tho 
Pai’dsara-smriti, consisting of rather loss than 600 couplets, there 
is also extant a Brihut-Par<Uarasniriti, jirobably an amplification 
of tho former, containing not loss than 2980 (according to others 
even 3800) 41okas. The Ndradtya-Dharvia.4dstra, or Ndradaa7njr'U'i, 
is a work of a more pructiiral kind ; indeed, it is probably tho most 
systematic and business-liko of all the Smritis. It does not con- 
cern itself with religious and moral precepts, but is strictly con- 
fined to law. Of this work again there are at least two dinerent 
recensions. Besides tho text translated by Dr Jolly, a jiortion of 
a larger recension has come to light in India. This version has 
been commented upon by Asahdya, “tho peerless” — a very 
esteemed writer on law who is suppossed to have lived before Mo- 
dhdtithi (?9th century) — oiid it may therefore be considered as the 
older recension of the two. But, as it has been found to contain 
the word dtndra, an adaptation of tho Roman dmariusy it cannot, 
at any rate, be older than the 2d century ; indeed, its date is prob- 
ably several centuries later. 

Whothor any of the Dliarma^dstras were over used in India as 
actual “codes of law” for tho practical administration of justice 
is very doubtful ; indeed, so far as tho most prominent works of 
this class arc concerned, it is highly improbable.® No doubt 
these works were held to be of tho nigliest authority as laying 
down tho principles of religious and civil duty ; but it was not so 
much any single text as tho whole body of the Smriti that was 
looked upon as the embodiment of tho divine law. Hence, the 
moment tho actual work of cbdification begins in the 11th cen- 
tury, we find the jurists engaged in practically showing how the 
Smritis confinn and sujiplenient eacii other, and in reconciling 
seoming contradictions between them. This new phase of Indian 
jurisprudence commences with Yijfidne^vara’s MiWeshardt which, 
though primarily a commentary on Ydjfiavalkya, is so rich in 
original matter and illustrations from other Smritis that it is far 
more adapted to serve as a code of law than tlio work it professes 
to explain. This treatise is held in high esteem all over India, 
with the exception of the Tkngal or Gau^iya school of law, which 
recognizes as its chief authority the digest of its founder, Jimuta- 
vahana, ospeoially tho chapter on succession, entitled Vdyahlidga,^ , 

* Edited, with a German transi.. by F. Stenzler. 

3 Tranal. by H. .T. Colebrooke. 

* The HectloM of this chapUtr on inheritance (dkya-vibh&ga) baa been tiane- 
Uted by A. C. Burnell. 1868.* 

3 See West and BUhler, Digest, i.p. 65. A different view to expressed by A. 

BnnMll, Ddgavibhdga, p. xill. • Transl. by H. G. Colebrooke, 1610. 
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Bftsed on the Mitftkahaii are the SmriU^-<^umdHkd^^ a work of 
great common^seiuie^ written Bevftnda BhatU, in the 13th cen- 
to^, and highly esteemed in Southern India; and the Vim’ 
mUrodayat a compilation consisting of two chapterSi on &ch&ra 
and vyavdhdra, made in the first half of the 17th century by 
Mitramiiira, for Viraaiipha, or Btrsinh Deo of Orchhd, who 
murdered Abul^ Fazl, the minister of the emperor Akbar, and 
author of the Ain i Akbari, There is no need hero to enumerate 
any more of the vast number of treatises on ^cial points of law, 
of greater or less merit, the more important of which will be found 
mentioned in English digests of Hindu law. 

II. Philosophy. — The Indian mind shows at all times a strong 
disposition for metaphysical speculation. In the old relimous 
lyrics this may be detected from the very first. Not to spe^ of 
the abstract nature of some even of the oldest Yedic deities, this 
proi>ensity betrays itself in a certain mystic symbolism, tending to 
refine and spirUualize the original purely physical character and 
activity of some of the more prominent gods, and to impart a deep 
and subtle import to the rites of the sacrifice. The primitive 
worship of more or less isolated elementary forces and phenomena 
had evidently ceased to satisfy the religious wants of the more 
thoughtful minds. Various syncrctist tendencies show the drift 
of rmigious thought to be towards some kind of unity of the 
divine powers, bo it in the direction of the pantlieistic idea, or in 
that of an organized polytheism, or even towards monotheism. 
In the latter age of hymns the pantheistic i<lea is rapidly 
gaining ground, and finds vent in various cosmogpnic speculations ; 
and in the Br^hmana period we see it fully developed. The 
fundamental conception of this doctrine finds its expression in the 
two synonymous terms brahman (neutr.), originally “power of 
growth,” then “devotional impulse, prayer,” Andidtman (masc.), 
.“breath, self, soul.'' 

The recognition of the essential sameness of the individual souls, 
emanating all alike (whether really or imaginarily) from the 
ultimate spiritual essence {parama’hrah'nian) “ as sparics issue from 
the fire,” and destined to return thither, involved some important 
problems. Considering the infinite diversity of individual souls 
of the animal and vegetable world, exhibiting various degrees of 
perfection, is it conceivable that each of them is tlie immediate 
efflux of the Supremo Being, the All -perfect, and that each, from 
the lowest to the highest, could re-umto therewith directly at the 
close of its mundane existence ? The difllculty implied in the 
latter question was at first mot by the assumption of an inter- 
mediate state of expiation and purification, a kind of purgatory ; 
but the whole problem found at last a more comprehensive solu- 
tion in the doctrine of transmigration (sarjisdra). Some scholars 
have suggested ^ that metempsychosis may have been the prevalent 
belief among the aboriginal tribes of India, and may have been 
taken over from them by the Indo-Aryans. This no doubt is 
quite possible ; but even in that case we can only assume that 
speculative minds seized upon it as offering the most satisfactory 
(if not the only possible) explanation of the great problem of 
phenomenal existence. It is certainly a significant fact that, once 
established in Indian thought, the doctrine of metempsychosis is 
never again called in question, — that, like the fundamental idea on 
which it rests, viz., the essential sameness of the immaterial 
element of all sentient beings, the notion of saToadra has become 
an axiom, a universally conceded principle of Indian philosophy. 
Thus the latter has never quite risen to the heights of jmre 
thought; its object is indeedy^fidsd, the search for knowledge ; but 
it is an inquiry (mimdrrisd) into the nature of things undertaken 
not solely lor the attainment of the truth, but with a view to a 
specific object, — the discontinuance of saipsdra, the cessation of 
mundane existence after the present life. Every sentient being, 
through ignorance, being liable to sin, and destined after each ex- 
istence to be born again in some new form, dependent on the actions 
committed during the immediately xireceding life, all mundane 
existence thus is the source of over-renewed suflering ; and the 
task of the philosopher is to discover the means of attaining 
mokaha^ ** release ” from the bondage of material existence, and 
yc^a, “union” with the Supreme Self, — in fact, salvation. It is 
with a view to this, and this only, that the Indian metaphysician 
takes up the great problems of life, — the origin of man and the 
universe, and the relation between mind and matter. 

It is not likely that these speculations wore viewed with much 
favour by the great body of Brfihmans engaged in ritualistic 
practices. Not that the metaphysicians actually discountenanced 
the ceremonial worship of the old mythological gods as vain and 
nugatory. On the contrary, they expressly admitted the propriety 
of sacrifices, and commended them as the most meritorious of 
human acts, by which man could raise himself to the highest 
degrees of mundane existence, to the worlds of the Fathers and 
the Devas. Nevertheless, the fact that these were only higher 
grades from which the individual self would still be liable to 
relapse into the vortex of material existence, — ^that the final goal 

^ The section on inheritance has been transl. by T. Kristnosawmy Iyer, 1866. 

* See, e.^., A. K. Gonxh, The JPhiloaophp efihe UpanUhadt» p. 24. 
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lay beyond even those worlds, unattainable through aught but a 
perfect knowledge of the soul’s nature and its identity with the 
Supreme Self, — this fact of itself was suifleient to dex^reciate the 
merit of the sacrificial cult, and to undermine the authority of the 
sacred rituals. ‘*Know ye that Self,” exhorts one of those old 
idealists,^ “ and have done with other words ; for that (knowledge) 
is the bridge to immortality ! ” Intense solf-contemxdation being, 
moreover, the only way of attaining the all-important knowledge, 
this doctrine left little or no room for tlioso mediatorial ottioes of 
the x^riest, so indispensable in ceremonial worship ; and indeed 
we actually read of Br&hman sages resorting to Kshatriya princes 
to hear them expound this, the true doctrine of salvation. But, in 
spite of their auti-hicrarchical tendency, these bx)oc illations con- 
tinued to gain ground ; and in the end the body of treatises pro- 
pounding the pantheistic doctrine, the Uxianishads, were admitted 
mto the sacred canon, as appendages to the ceremonial writing.s, 
the Brdhmanas. The Upaiiishads thus form literally “the end 
of the Veda, ’ the Veddnta ; but their adherents claim this title 
for their doctrines in a motaythoiical rather than in a material 
sense, as “the ultimate aim and consuinmatiou of the Veda.” In 
later times the radical distinction between these speculative 
appendages and the bulk of the Vedic writings was strongly accent- 
uated in a new classification of the sacred scrix)turo8. Acconling 
to this scheme they were supposed to consist of two great divisions, 

— the Kamia-kdnda^ t.e., “the work-section,” or practical cere- 
monial (exoteric) ])art, consisting of the Suiphilas and Brahmanas 
(including the ritual x>ortion8 of the Aranyakas), and the Jiidna- 
kdiiffa, “the knowledge-section,” or speculative (esoteric) part. 

These two divisions are also called respectively the iMrm- 
(“ former”) and Uttara’ (“latter,” or higher '‘) kdnda\ and when 
the speculative tenets of the Upanishads came to be formulated into 
a regular system it was deemed desirable thot there should also be 
a 8x>ecial system corresponding to the older and larger portion of 
the Vedic writings. Tims arose the two systems — tne Pdrva- (or 
Karma-) mtmdijisd, or “former (practical) speculation,” and the 
Uitara- (or Brahma-) mimdrpsdt usually callea the Vedfinta jdiilo- 
fionbv. 

yet x> 088 ible tD determine, even approximately, the Philo- 
the so-called Darkinns (literally “ aomonstrations ”), sopMoal 
or systems of philosoxdiy, were first formulated. And, though syiteim 
they have certainly developed from the tenets enunciated in the 
Upanishads, there is considerable doubt as to the exact order in 
which those systems succeeded each other. The authoritative 
expose of the systems have apparently passed through several 
redactions ; and, in their present form, these sfitra-works * evi- 
dently belong to a comparatively recent period, being probably not 
older than the early centuries of our era. By far the aolest general 
review of the philosophical systems (except the Vediiuta) produced 
by a native scholar is the Sarva-dariana-sangraka^ (“summary 
of all the Dar6anas”), composed in the 14th century, from a 
Vedfl-ntist point of view, by the great exegete M^dhava Achfirya. 

Among the difiereut systems, six are generally recognized as 
orthodox, as being (either wholly or for the most part) consistent 
with the Vedic religion, — two and two of which are again more 
closely related to each other tlian to the rest, viz. : — 

(1) Pdrva-mtmdijisd {Mirndjiisd), and (2) l/ttara-mtmdefisd 
( VeddiUa) ; 

(3) Sdnkhya^ and (4) Yoga ; 

(6) Nydyaj and (6) VaUeshika, 

(1) The (/^rw-) Mimdriisd is not a system of philosojdiy in the MS- 
proper sense of the word, but rather a system of dogmatic criticism mfiguA 
and scriptural interpretation. It maintains the eternal existence 
of the Veda, the difiereut parts of which are minutely classified. 

Its x^rincipal object, however, is to ascertain the religious (chiefly 
ceremonial) duties enjoined in the Veda, and to show how these 
duties must be performed, and what are the special merits and 
rewards attached to them. Hence arises the necessity of determin- 
ing the principles for rightly interpreting the Vedic texts, as also 
of what forms its only claim to being classed among speculative 
systems, viz., a philosophical examination of the moans of, and the 
proper method lor airiving at, accurate knowledge. The founda- 
tion of this school, as well as the composition of the Sfitras or 
aphorisms which constitute its chief doctrinal authority, is ascribed 
to Jaimini. The Sfitras wore commented on by Sahara Svfimin ; 
and further annotations {vdrttika) thereon were supx>lied by the 
great theologian Kumfirila Bhatta, wlio is supposed to liave lived 
in the (6th or) 7th century, and to have worked hard for the re- 
establishment of Brfihmanism. According to a pox>ular tradition 
his self-immolation was witnessed by ^ankarficharya. _The most 


* Mundoka-upanlohad, ii. 2, 5. 

* Cf. Mundoka-upaninhad, 1. 4, 6, where theno two divisions are called “the 
lower (apara) and the higher (para) knowledffo." 

• These works have all been printed with commentaries In India; and they 
have boon partly translated by J. Kallanlyne, and by K. M. Ilancrjea. The best 
general view of the systems is to Iw obtained from II. C. Colebi ooke’s account, 
Miae. Ei$ay», 1., 2d ed., with Prof. Cowell’s notes. Compare also the bilcf abstiact 
given In OoWstUcker’s Literal p Aemaitu. vol. 1. A vciy useful classified Indea 

of philosophical works was published by F. Hall, 1869. ^ 

• Edited In the BibL Ind, ; translated by E. B. CoweU and A. E. Gough, 1882 
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approved general introduction to the study of the Mim&ipsd is the 
metrical Jmminiya-Nydya-rnMd-viHtarat^ with a nrose commentary, 
both by MiUihava AchUrya. This distinguUhea writer, who has 
already been mentioned several times, was formerly supposed, 
from frequent statements in MSS., to have been the brother of 
Sfiyana, the well-known interpreter of the Vedas. The late Dr 
Burnell* has, however, made it very probable that these two 
are one and the same |>erson, S^yaiia being his Telugu, and 
M&dhavach&rya his Br/lhmanical name. In 1831 he became the 
jatjculguru, or spiritual head, of the Sm&i^s (a Ved&ntist sect 
founded hy Sankur&ch^rya) at the Math of Sringeri, where, under 
the patronage of Bukka, king of Vidyd>nagara, he composed his 
numerous works. He sometimes passes under a third name, 
Vidytlranya-svdmin, adopted by him on becoming a sannydAin^ 
or religious mendicant. 

Vedanta. (2) The I^eridnta philosophy, in the comT)aratively primitive 
form in which it presents itself in moat of the Upanishads, con- 
stitutes the earliest pliase of systematic metaphysical speculation. 
In its essential features it remains to this day the prevalent belief 
of Indian thinkers, and enters largely into the religious life and 
convictions of the people. It is an idealistic monism, which derives 
the universe from an ultimate conscious spiritual principle, the 
one and only existent^frora eternity — the Jtmmi, the Self, or the 
PuruHJm, the Person, the Brnhufum. It is tliis primordial essence 
or gelf that pervades all things, and gives life and light to them, 
“without being sullied by the visible outward impurities or the 
inisories of the world, being itself apart,” — and into which all 
things will, tlirough knowledge, ultimately resolve themselves. 
“The wise who perceive him as being within their own Self, to 
them belongs eternal poaeo, not to others.*'* But, while the com- 
mentatoirt never hesitate to interpret the ITpaiiishads as being in 
perfect agroomont with the Vcddntic system, as elaborated in later 
times, there is often considerable difficulty in accepting their 
exploTiations. In tlieso treatises only the leading features of the 
j)aiithei8tic theory find utterance, generally in vague and mystic 
though often in singularly powerful and poetical language, from 
which it is not always possible to extract the author’s real idea on 
fundamental points, such as the relation between the Supreme 
Spirit and the plienomenal world, — whether the latter was actually 
evolved from the former by a power inherent in him, or whether 
the process is altogether a fiction, an illusion of the individual 
self. Thus the Katha-upanishad^ offers the following summary ; — 
“Beyond the senses [there are the objects; beyond the objects] 
there is the mind (nianas) ; beyond the mind there is the intellect 
(buddhi) ; beyond the intellect there is the Great Self. Beyond 
the Great One there is the Highest Undeveloped (a vyaktam); beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person (puruaha), tlie all -pervading, 
charac.torloss (alinga). Whatsoever knows him is liberated, and 
attains immortality.” Here the Vciddntist commentator assures 
us that the Great Undeveloped, which the Silnkhyas would claim 
as their own primary material y)rinci])le (i)radhuna, prakriti), is in 
reality Mdya^ illusion (otherwise called Avulya, ignorance, or 
Sakti, power), the fictitious energy which in conjunction with the 
Highest Self (Atman, Purushaj produces or constitutes the 
IWara, the Lord, or Cosmic Soul, the first emanation of the 
Atman, and himself the (fictitious) cause of all that seems to exist. 
It must remain doubtful, however, whether the author of the 
Upanishad really meant this, or whether ho regarded the Great 
Undeveloped as an actual material principle or substratum evolved 
from out of the Purusha, though not, as the Sdiikhyas hold, 
coexisting with him from eternity. Besides passages such as 
those whicdi seem to indicate realistic or materialistic tendencies 
of thought, wliirfh may well have devoloi)ed into the dualistic 
S&nkhya and kindred systems, there are otliors which indicate 
the existence oven of nihilist theories, such as the Bauddhas — the 
Adnya-vMins^ or afiirmers of a void or primordial nothingness — 
lirotess. Tims wo read in the Chhdndogya-upanishad® “ The 
existent alone, my son, was here in the beginning, one only, with- 
out a second. Others say, there w^as the non-existent alone here 
in the beginning, one only, without a second, — and from the non- 
existent the existent was born. But how’ could this be, my son ? 
How could the existent bo born from the non-existent ? No, my 
son, only the existent was here in the beginning, one only, with- 
out a second.” 

The foundation ot the Vedilnta system, as “the completion of 
the Veda,” is naturally ascribed to Vyaai, the mythic arrau^r 
of the Vedas, wlio is said to be id^entii'al with Badartlyana, the 
reputed author of the Brahma- (or Sdrtraka-) sMra, the authorita- 
tive, though highly obscure, summary of tlio system. The most 
diatinguisnod interpreter of these nphorisnis is the famous Malabar 
Sankara, theologian Sankara A(*luirva (7th or 8th century), w^ho also 
commented on the priucijml Upanishads and the Bhagavadgitk, 
and is said to have spent the greater port of his life in wandering 
all over India, as far as Kashmir, and engaging in disputations 

* Edited by Tli. GoIdfltUcker, completed by E. B. Cowell. 

« Vam»a-brdhma^a, IntTO(li. S Kiitha-upunUhtid. 11. 11-18. 

« I. 8, 10; It 6, 7. 5 Vi. 2,1. 
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with teachen—whether of the ^livoy or Vaishnava, or leee 
orthodox pmuasions — with the view of rooting out heresy and 
re*68tabli8!ung the doctrine of the Upanishads. His controversial 
triumphs (doubtless larmly mythical) are related in a number of 
treatiMs^onrrent in South India, the two most important of which 
are t}i& Sarikara-dig-vijaya (“ Ankara’s world-conquest”), ascribed 
to his own disciple Ananda^ri, and the BamJcara-tfiijaya, by Mft- 
dhav&chftrya. In Sankara’s philosophy® the theory that the 
material world has no real existence, but is a mere illusion of the 
individual soul wrapt in ignorance, — that, therefore, it has only a 
practical or conventional (^dmAdntA»x) but not a transcendental or 
true {pdroAtidrihika) reality, —is strictly enforced. To the question 
why the Supreme Self (or rather his fictitious development, the 
Highest Lord, or cosmic soul) should have sent forth this phantasma- 
gory this great thinker (with the author of the Sfitras can return 
no better answer than that it must have been done for sport {lild)^ 
without any special motive — since to ascribe such a motive to the 
Supreme Lord would be limiting his self-sufficiency, — and that the 
iwocess of creation has been going on from all eternity. Sankara’s 
Sd/rWdka-mtmdiysd-hhdshyantiB given rise to a lar^e number of 
exegetic treatises, of which Vdehaspati-mi^ra’s® exposition, entitled 
Bhamati^'* is the most esteemed. Of numerous other commentaries 
on the Brahma-sfitras, the ^ti-bhdshya^ by R&milniga, the founder R4iiiA 
of the Sri-Vaishnava sect, is the most noteworthy. This religious. niga. 
teacher, who probably flourished during the first half of the 12th 
century, caused a schism in the Vod&nta school. Instead of adher- 
ing to (Sankara’s orthodox advaita^ or non-duality doctrine, he put 
forth the theory of viHsh^ddvaita^ t.g., non-duality of the (two) 
distinct (principles), or, as it is more commonly explained, 
non -duality of tnat which is qualified (by attributes). According 
to this theory the Brahman (which is identical with Vishnu) is 
neither devoid of form and quality, nor is it all things ; but it is 
endowed with all good qualities, and matter is distinct from it ; 
bodies consist of souls {chit) and matter {achit) ; and God is the 
soul. With this theory is combined the ordinary Vaishnava 
doctrine of periodical descents {avatdra) Of the deity, in various 
forms, for the benefit of creatures. In R&mdnuja’s system con- 
siderable play is also allowed to the doctrine of faith {bhakti). Bhakti 
This phase of Indian religious belief, which has attached itself to 
the Vod8.nta theory more closely than to any other, and the ori^ 
of which some scholars are inclined to attribute to Christian 
influeuce, seems fii*8t to make its appearance very prominently in 
the BhugavadgUdf the episode of the Mahdbhdrataf already referred 
to, and is even more fully developed in some of the Pur&nas, 
especially the Bhfigavata. In tlie Sdmlilya- {Bhakti-) ^m,^® ’the 
author and date of which are unknown, the doctrine is systemati- 
cally propounded in one hundred aphorisms. According to this 
doctrine mundane existence is due to want of faith, not to 
ignorance ; and the final liberation of the individual soul can only 
be effected by faith. Knowledge only contributes to this end by 
removing the mind’s foulness, unbelief. Its highest phase of 
development this doctrine probably readied in the religious creed 
of the Bhaktasy a Vaishnava sect founded, towards the end of the 
15th century, by Chaitaiiya, whoso followers subsequently grafted 
the Vedfi,nta' sjioculatious on his doctrine. A po])ular summary of 
the Vcd&iita doctrine is the Veddnta-adra by Sad&nanda, which 
has been frequently printed and translated. 

(3) The Smikhyafi or “ enumerative ” system, probably derives S&nkhya. 
its name from its systematic enumeration of the twenty-five 
principles {taUva) it recognizes, — consisting of twenty-four material 
and an independent immaterial principle. In opposition to the 
Veddnta school, which maintains the eternal coexistence of a 
spiritual principle of reality and an unspiritual principle of 
unreality, tlie Sdnkhya assumes the eternal coexistence of a 
material first cause, which it calls cither mdla- Prakriti (fern.), 

“chief Originant” (Nature), or Pradhdnay “the principal” cause, 
and a plurality of spiritual elements or Selves, Purusha. The 
system recognizes no intelligent creator (such as the tkvaray or 
demiurgus, of the VedS-nta) — whence it is called nirtivaray 
godless ; but it conceives the Material First Cause, itself unin- 
telligent, to have become developed, by a gradual process of 
evolution, into all the actual forms of the phenomenal universe, 
excepting the souls. Its first emanation is huddhiy intelligence ; 
w'licnce springs ahaijikdray consciousness ; thence five elementary 
{>articloB {(anmdtra) and eleven organs of sense ; and finally, from 
the elementary jmrticles, five eleinonts. The souls have from all 
eternity been connected with Nature, — having in the first place 
become invested with a subtile frame {linga-y or sUkshrm-y &ar\ra\ 
consisting of seventeen principles, viz., intelligence, consciousness, 
elementary particles, and organs of sense and action, including 

« P. DeuHHt'n, /)a« VedAntay 1888, A. E. OougU, The Philosophy dtf 

the UpnnuhadSy also folIowH chiefly Sankara's interpretation. 

7 Brahtnaafttra, iii. 1, 82-84. 

S Prof. Cowoll HKsigns him to about the 10th century. 8 BibL Ind. 

*• Text, wltli SvupneBvara’H commentary, edited by J. R. Ballantyne ; transl. by 
E. B. Cowell. ‘1 Last by G. A. Jacob. 

18 E. Rdcr, Leetwre on the SAnkhya Philosophyi Calcutta, 18H ; B. St Hlialre, 
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mind. Invested with this subtile frame^ they, ibr the sake of 
fruition, connect themselves ever anew with Mature, thus, as it 
were, creating for themselves ever new forms of material existence ; 
and it is only on his attaining perfect knowledge, whereby the 
ever-ohaimng modes of intelligence cease to be reflected on him, 
that the Purusha is liberated from the miseries of Sandra. 

The reputed founder of this school is the sage Eapila, to whom 
tradition ascribes the composition of the fundamental text-l)ook, 
the (SAfUchya^s(Urat or) Mnkhya-pmmchmuit^ as well as the 
TaUva-aamdsa^ a mere catalogue of the principles. That the 
Sdtras have undergone subsequent modifications might be inferred 
from the fact that they twice refer to the opinion of Pa&chaiiikha, 
who elsewhere is stated to have received his instruction from Asuri, 
the disciple of Kapila, as well as from the sage himself. Of the 
commentaries on the Sfitras, that by Vijftfi.na Bhikshu,*^ a writer 
probably of the 16th century, is the most approved. An 
independent treatise by the same author, the Sankhya’adra^'^ 
consisting of a prose and a verse part, is probably the most I 
valuable compenaium of Saukh 5 ji doctrines. Another admirable 
and highly-esteemed treatise is Bvaru-krishna’s Sdiikhya-kdrikdt'* 
which gives, in the narrow eom]»as3 of seventy-five ^lokas, a lucid 
and complete sketch of the system. Though nothing certain is 
known regarding its author,* this w’ork must be of tolemble 
antiquity, considering that it was commented upon by Gaudup&da,^ 
the preceptor of Govinda, who, on his part, is said to have been the 
teacner of l^ankar&ch&rya. 

(1) The Yoga system is merely a schismatic branch of the 
preceding school, holding tho same opinions on most points treated 
in common in their Sdtras, with the exception of one important 
point, the existence of God. To the twenty-five principles {tattm) 
of the Nirii5vara Sdnkhya, the last of which was the PuruaJui^ the 
Yoga adds, as the twenty-sixth, tho Nirgwtia Puruaha^ or Self 
devoid of qualitie.s, the Supremo God of the system. Hence tho 
Yoga is called the Sdmara (theistical) Sdiikhya, But over and 
above tho purely speculative part of its doctrine, which it shares 
with tho sister school, the thoistic SAnkbya has developed a 
complete system of mortification of tho senses — by means of 
prolonged apathy and abstraction, protracted rigidity of posture, 
and similar practices, — many of which are already alluded to in the 
Upanishads, — with the view of attaining to an ecstatic vision of, 
and reunion {yoga) with, the Supreme Spirit, It is from this 
portion of tho system that the school derives the name by which 
it is more generally known. The authoritative Sfitras of the 
Yoga, bearing the same title as those of tho sister school, viz., 
Sdrikhya^pravac/uiruij but more commonly called Yoga-6dstm^ are 
ascribed to Pataftjali, who is perhaps identical with tlie author of 
the “great commentary” on Pdnini. The oldest commenbiry 
on the Sutras, tho Pdlanjala-hltdahya^ is attributed to no other 
than Vyasa, the mythic arranger of tho Veda and founder of the 
Vodfiiita. Both works have again been commented ujK>n by 
Vdehaspati-mi^ra, Yi^jfidna-bhiksliu, and other writers. 

(5) (6) The Nydya^ and VaUcahika are but sejiarate branches of 
one and the same school, which supplement each other and tho 
doctrines of which have virtually become amalgamated into a single 
system of philosophy. The special part taken by each of the two 
branches in tho elaboration of the system may be briefly stated in Dr 
Rder’s words : — “To the Nydya belong the logical doctrines of the 
forms of syllogisms, terms, and propositions ; to tho Vaiseshikas tlie 
systematical explanation of the categories (the simplest metaphys- 
ical ideas) of the metaphysical, physical, and psychical notions, — 
which notions are hardly touebed upon in tho Ny&ya-sdtras. 
I'lioy differ in their statement of the several modes of proof, — the 
Nyflya asserting four inodes of proof (from perception, inference, 
analogy, and verbal communication), the VaisSeshikas admitting 
only the two first ones.” Tho term Kyl-ya {ni-dya, “in-going,” 
entering), though properly meaning “analytical investigation, ’^as 
applied to philosophical inquiry generally, has come to ho taken 
more commonly in the narrower sense of “logic,” because this 
school has entered more thoroughly than any other into the laws 
and proces.se8 of thought, and has worked out a formal system of 
reasoning which forms tho Hindu standard of logic. 

The followers of these schools generally recognize seven categories 
ipaddrtha ) ; — substance {dravya)^ quality ((fU7ja)f action {karma)^ 
generality (admdnya), particularity {vi^eaha), intimate relation 
{samavdya)^ and non-existence or negation {ahMva). Substances, 
forming the substrata of qualities and actions, are of two kinds: — i 
sternal (without a cause), viz., space, time, ether, soul, and the 1 
atoms of mind, earth, water, fire, and air; and non-eternal, com- 

> Ti-atml. by J. U. Ballantyne ; 2d ed. by F. Hall. 2 Edited by F. Hall. 

• Edited by C. Lasicn, 1882. Translation m by H. T, Coicbrooke and J. Davies. 

** One writer makes him the pupil of Fonchailiklia, whilst another even Identifies 

him with KAlidOsa; c/. F. Hall, Sdukhpaidra^ p. 29. 

* Transl. by H. H. Wilson. \ Chinese translation of a cuminentaiy resembling 
that of Gautlupada Is said to have been made during the Ch'en dynasty, 657^8 
a.d. (M. Mttllor, India, p. 860). 

® Besides Colebrooke*8 JSssap, with Cowell's notes, see Ballantyne’s translation 
the Tarka-Sdngraha and the introduction to Rtfer’s traiislaiion of the 
Mdtfidpariehheda, and his article, JS, D. M. O,, xxi. 


prising all compounds, or tho things we preeive, and which must 
nave a (^use of their existence. Causality is of three kinds : — 
that of intimate relation (material cause); that of non-intimate 
relation (between parts of a compound); and instrumental causality 
(efibeting the union of component parts). Material things are thus 
composed of atoms (aiiu), %.e., ultimate simple substances, or units 
of ^ce, eternal, unchangeable, and without dimension, chaiacter- 
izea only by “particularity {'irUeaha)P It is from this ])redication 
of ultimate “particulars” that tho Viii^oshikas, the originators of 
the atomistic doctrine, derive their name. The Nyilya draws a 
clear line between matter and sturit, and has worked out a careful 
and ingenious system of psychology. It distinguishes between 
individual or living souls {livdtiaan), which are numerous, infinite, 
and eternal, and the Supreme Soul {Paramdtman), which is one 
only, the seat of eternal knowledgo, and the maker and ruler 
{I^vif,ra) of all things. It is by his will an<l agency that tlie un- 
conscious living souls (soul-atoms, in fact) enter into union with tho 
(material) atoms of mind, &c., and thus partake of the pleasures 
and sufferings of mundane existence. On the Hindu syllogism 
compare Prof. Cowell’s notes to Colobrooke's Pasays, i. p. ill 4. 

The original collection of Nydya^sdtraa is ascribed to Gotama, 
and that of tho VaUeshika-adtraa to Kanudp. The etymological 
meaning of the latter name seems to ho “ little-eater, particle- 
eater,” whence in works of hostile critics tho synonymous terms 
Kaiia-bkiij or Kana~h}uikah>(i are sometimes derisively applied 
to him, doubtless in allusion to liis theory of iiionis. Ho is 
also occasionally referred to under tho name of Ivusvapa. Both 
sfitra-works have boon interpreted and supplemented l)y a number 
of writers, the commentary of Viiivanfitha on the Nyfiya and that 
of ^ankara-mi^ra on the Vaii$eshika Sutras being most generally 
used. There are, moreover, a vast number of separate works on 
tho doctrines of these schools, especially on logic. Of favourite 
elementary treatises on tho subject may be mentioned Kc4ava- 
nii4ra’s Tarka-bhdsM, the Q'arica-aawfrahay'^ ami the Phdahd- 
parichJteda.'^ A large and important book on logic is Gangesa’s 
ChiiUdniarti, which formed the text-book of the celebrated Nuddea 
school of Bengal, founded by Raghun0.tha-Hiroinani about the 
beginning of the 16th century. Aii interesting little treatise is 
the Kuaumdrijali,^ in which the author, Udayana Aclmrya (about 
tho 12th century, according to Prof. Cowell) attempts, in 72 
couplets, to prove the existence of a Supreme Being on tho 
principles of tlie Kyilya system. 

I As regards the diflbrcut heretical systi-ms of Hindu pliilosojihy, 

I there is no occasion, in a sketch of SaiKskrit literature, to enter into 
j the tenets of tho two great anti-Brrihmanical sects, tlie Jainas and 
I Buddhists. While the original works of tlie former are written 
entirely in a popular (tho Ardlia-riiagadhi) dialect, the northern 
Buddhists, it is true, have produced u considerable body of litera- 
ture,^® composed ill a kind of hybrid Sanskrit, but only a few of 
their sacred hooks have as yet been published and it is, more- 
over, admitted on all liands tliat for the pure and authentic 
Bauddlia doctrines we liavo rather to look to the Pali scriptures of 
the southern branch. Nor can we do more here than briejly allude 
to the theories of a few of the less prominent heterodox systems, 
however interesting they may he for a history of human thought. 

The OMrvdkas, an ancient sect of undisguised materialism, who 
deny th<? existence of the soul, and consider tlio human person 
{purmiui) to be an organic body endowed with sensibility and with 
thought, resulting from a modification of the component material 
elements, ascribe their origin to Brihaspati; but their authoritative 
text-hook, tho Bdrhaapaiya’adira, is only known so far from a few 
quotations. 

Tho Pdilchardtraa^ or Bhdgavataa, are an early Vaishnava sect, 
in W’hich the doctrine of faitli, already alluded to, is strongly 
developed. Hence their tenets are defended by l{ilTn0.mija, thougii 
they are partly comlemnod as heretical in the Brahina-sutras. Tlioir 
recognized text-book is tho Ndrada^Pailchardtra.^^ According to 
their theory tlie Supremo Being (Bliagavat, Vasmlcva, Yislmu) 
became four sciiarate persons by 8ucce.ssive production. Wliile the 
Supremo Being himself is indued with the six qualities of know- 
ledge, power, strength, absolute sway, vigour, and energy, the three 
divine jiersons successively emanating from him and from one anotlier 
represent the living soul, mind, and consciousness respectively. 

The Pdhipataa, one of several Saiva (MaheiSvara) sects, hold the 
Supreme Being (Ihura), whom they identify with 6iva, to ho tho 
creator and ruler of the world, hut not its material cause. With 
the S&nkhyas they admit the notion of a plastic material cause, tho 
Pradhdiui] while they follow Pa tafgali in maintaining tho exist- 
ence of a Supreme God. 

7 Edited and translnteil by J. It. lisllantyne. 

H Edited and traiiHlated, with conunentury, by K. Itdei’. 

• Edited and translated, with cranincntury, by E. B. Cowell. 

See B. H. Hodgson, The Langmyet, Literature, ami Itcliyion «./ Nepal and 
Tibet. 

La/ita-piftara, edited and partly truiialuted by llAjendralftla Mitm; Afahd- 
vantu, edited F.. Senart; Vajt'apariehhedu. edited M. MUlIer; Saddhartna- 
pundartJta, translated by £. Bumouf (“Lotua de la bonne lol "); and H. Keru, 
Sacred Baokt ^fthe JSaet. ^2 Edited by K. M. Banerjeo. 
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P&nini’B Sfttnui continued for ages after to form the centre of 
grammatical activity. But, as his own work had sumrseded those 
of his predecessors, so many of the scholars who aevoted them- 
selves to the task of pertecting his system have sunk into 
oblivion. The earliest of his successors whose work has come 
down to us (though ))erhai)8 not in a separate form), is Kllty&yana, KAty&* 
the author of a large collection of concise critical notes, called yana. 
VdrttikOf intended to supplement and correct the Sdtras, or give 
them greater precision. The exact date of this writer is likewise 
unknown ; but there can be little doubt that he lived at least a 
century after P&nini. During the interval a new body of literature 
seems to have sprung up,^ — accompanied with considerable changes 
of language, — and tno ^omphical knowledge of India extended 
over large tmcts towards the south. Whether this is the same 
K^ty&yana to whom the Y^asaneyi-pr&tiidkhya (as well as the 
Sarv&niikrama) is attributed, is still doubted by some scholars.^ 
K&tyHyana being properly u family or tribal name, meaning ** the 
descendant of IC4tya,^’ later works usually assign a second name 
Vararuchi to the writers (for there are at least two) who bear 
it. The Kathiisarits&gara makes the author of the V&rttikas a 
fellow-student of Pdniiii, and afterwards the minister of King 
Nanda ; but, though this date might have fitted Mtyd.yana w^ell 
enough, it is impossible to place any reliance on the statements 
derived from such a source. K&tyfiyaua was succeeded again, 
doubtless after a considerable interval, by Patafijali, the author of Batailjalj 
the ( Vydkaraiia-) MaM-hhdshya,^ or Great Commentary. For the 
great variety of information it incidentally supplies regarding the 
literature and manners of the ]:)eriod, this is, from an historical 
and antit^uarian point of view, one of the most important works of 
the classical Sanskrit literature. Fortunately the author’s date 
has been settled by synchronisms implied in two passages of his 
work. In one of them the use of the imperfect — as the tense 
referring to an event, known to people generally, not witnessed by 
the speaker, and yet capable of Doing witnessed by him — is illus- 
trated by the statement, “The Yavana besieged Sdkota,” which 
there is reason to believe can only refer to the Iiido-Bactriau king 
Menander (144~c. 124 B.O.), who, according to Strabo, extended his 
rule as far as the Yamund.^^ In the other passage the use of the 
present is illustrated by the sentence, “We are sacrificing for Push- 
pamitra,” — this prince (178-c. 142 B.O.), the founder of the Sun^ 
dynasty, being known to have fought against the Greeks.^® We 
thus get the years 144-142 B.o. as the probable time when the 
work, or part of it, was composed. Although Pataf^ali probably 
gives not a few traditional grammatical examples mechanically 
repeated from his predecessors, those here mentioned are fortun- 
ately such from the very nature of tho case, must have been 
made by himself. The Mahdbhdshya is not a continuous com- 
mentary on Paniui’s grammar, but tleals only with those Sfitms 
(some 1720 out of a total of nearly 4000) on which Kdtydyana had 
proposed any Ydrttikas, tho critical discussion of which, in con- 
nexion with the respective Sfitras, and with tho view's of other gram- 
marians expressed thereon, is the sole object of Patafiiali’s com- 
luentatorial remarks. Though doubts have been raised as to the 
textual condition of the wo^, Prof. Kielhorn has clearly shown 
that it has probably been handed down in as good a state of pre- 
servation as any other classical Sanskrit work. Patafi^jali is also 
called Ooiiardiya, — which name Prof. Bhandarkar takes to mean 
“a native of Gonarda,” a place, according to the same scholar, 
probably identical with Gonda, a town some 20 miles north-west of 
Oudh, — and Gonikiipiitra, dr son of GonikA Whether there is any 
connexion between this writer and the reputed author of the 
Yoga^&slra is doubtful. The Mahfi.bhA»hya nas been commented 
u^n by Kaiyata, in his BJidshyapradtpat and the latter again by 
Nfigojibhatta, a* distinguished grammarian of tho earlier part of the 
last century, in his Jimshya-pradipoddyota. 

Of running corn men tanos on P&niui’s Sfitras, tho oldest extant K44ik& 
and moat important is tho Kd&ikd or “comment of vritti. 

(Benares),” the joint production of tw’o Jaina writers of probably 
the first half of the 7th century, viz., JayMitya and Ydmana, each 
of whom composed one half (four adhydyas) of the work. The chief 
commentaries on this work are Haradatta Mirra’s Padamafijari, 
which also embodies the substance of tho Mahdbhdshya, and 
J iuendra- buddhi’s Nydsa^ ^ 

Educational requirements in coume of time led to tho appearance Modem 
of grammars, chiefly of an elementary character, constructed on a grammait 
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III. Obammar ( PpiWwrana).— Wo found this Bublect enumer- 
ated AS one of tho six “limbs of the Yeda,” or auxiliary sciences, 
the study of which was deemed necessary for a correct interpreta- 
tion of the sacred Mantras, and tho proper performance of Vedic 
rites. Linguistic inc^uiry, jihonctic as well as grammatical, w^as 
indeed early resorted to both for the pur{K>86 of elucidating the 
meaning of the Yeda, and with the view of settling its textual 
form. Tlio particular work W'hich came ultimately to be looked 
upon as the “veddnga” representative of grammatical science, 
and lias ever since romained the standard authority for Sanskrit 
grammar in India, is Pfinini's Ash^ddhydyit^ so called from its 
“ consisting of eight lectures {adhydya\** of four pdda» each. For 
a comprehensive grasp of linguistic facts, and a [>euetratiug insight 
into tlie structure of the vernacular language, this work stands 
probably unrivalled in the literature of any nation, — though 
lew other languages, it is true, afford such facilities as the Sans- 
krit for a scientific analysis. P&nini'g system of arrangement 
differs entirely from that usually adopted in our grainmam, viz., 
according to tho so-called i>arts of sjjooch. As the work is com- 
posed in aphorisms intended to be learnt by heart, economy of 
memory-matter wras the author’s paramount consideration. His 
object was chiefly attained by tho grouping together of all cAsos 
exhibiting the same phonetic or formative feature, no matter 
whether or not they belonged to the same jiart of speech. For 
this purpose he also makes use of a highly artilicial and ingenious 
system of algebraic symbols, consisting of technical letters {anu- 
hmtdlia), used chiefly with suffixes, and indicative of the changes 
which the roots or stems have to undergo in word-formation. 

It is self-evident that so couqdicated uiid complete a system of 
linguistic analysis and iioiiienelature coulil not have sprung up all 
at once and in the infaiic.y of grammatical science, but that many 
generations of scholars must have helfied to bring it to that degree 
of perfection which it exhibits in Panini’s w'ork. Accordingly we 
fiud Pfiniui himself making reference* in various places to ten dif- 
ferent grammarians, besides two schools, which he calls the “eastern 
{prdilchas)*^ and “northern {lulaflchas)** gi'ammariaus. Perhaps 
the most important of his predece.ssor8 w'as ^iikatayana,* also 
mentioned by YUska— the author of the Nirukta, wKo is likewise 
supposed to have preceded PAiini — as the only grammarian {vaiydr 
karamt) who held with the etymologists {miirukta) that all nouns 
are derived from verbal roots. Unfortunately there is little hope 
of the recovery of his grammar, which would probably have enabled 
us to deteriTiino somewhat more exactly to what extent P&nini was 
indebted to the labonrs of liis ])redeeessors.^ There exists indeed a 
grammar in South Indian MSS., entitled iiabddnuiid}ia7m, which is 
ascribed to one ^&kafi\yana ; but this has been proved ^ to be the 
jiroduction of a modern .Taina writer, whicli, however, seems to l>e 
imrtly based on tho original work, and partly on P&iiini and others. 
P4nini is also called Ddkshlputra, after his mother D&kshi. As 
his birthplace the village 6alatura is mentioned, whicli was situated 
some few miles north-west of the Indus, in the country of the 
Gandharas, whence later writers also call him f^iildturiya, the 
formation of which name ho hiinsclf exiiiains in his grammar. 
Another name sometimes applied to him is Sfilaiiki. In the Kathd- 
aaritsdyaraf a modern colltjotioii of popular tales mentioned above, 
Prinini is said to have been tlie pupil of Varsha, a teacher at P&ta- 
liputra, under the reign of Nanda, tho father (?) of Chandragupta 
(315-291 B.C.). The real date of the great grammarian is, how- 
ever, still a matter of uncertainty. While Goldstiicker® attempted 
to put his date back to ante-Buddhist times (about the 7th 
century B.O.), Prof. Weber holds that I'dnini’s grammar cannot 
have boon composed till some time after the invasion of Alexander 
tho Great. This opinion is chiefly based on the occurrence in one 
of the Siltras of the word yavandnif in the sense of “ tho writing 
of the Yavanas (lonians),” thus implying, it would seem, such an 
acipiaintaiice with the Greek al])habot as it would be impossible to 
assume for any period prior to Alexander’s Indian caiiipaign 
(326 B.C.). But, as it is by no means certain® that this term 
really applies to the Greek alphabet, it is scarcely expedient to 
make the word the corner-.stono of the argument regarding Pdnini’s 
age. If Pataftjali’s “great commentary” was written, as seems 
highly probable, about tho middle of the 2nd century B.C., it is 
hardly possible to assign to Paniiii a later date than about 400 B.O. 
Though this grammarian registers numerous words and formations 
as peculiar to the Yedic hymns, his chief concern is with the ordi- 
nary 8])eech {bhdsM) of his period and its literature ; and it is 
noteworthy, in this respect, that the rules he lays down on some 
important points of syntax (as jiointed out by Profs. Bhandarkar 
and Kielhorn) are in accord willi the practice of the Br&hinanas 
rather than with that of tin; later clnssical literature. 


* Printed, wltli a comnieutRiy, at Calcutta; alio, with notea, indexef, and a«i 
biiitructive Intrc^uction, by 0. BUhtlinjfk. 

Aff., Hon of Sakata, wnencu li« Ih also called ^ka(AnffaJa. 

• Cumpare Q. Biililer'a paper, Orient umi Occident^ p. 6Sl $q. 

* A. Barnoll, On the Aindra Sichool of SamkHt Grammarian$. 

♦ hi$ place •» ^nekrit Literature, 1K61. 

• See La»Mli, Ind. Alt., i. p. 728 ; M. MUller, Hist, of A. S. p. 621 ; A. 
Weber, Iwk Stud.f v, p. 2 sq. 


^ F. Kielhorn, KAtyAyana vnd Patanhli, 1H76. The Sanyraha, a liuge metri- 
cal work on grammar, by VySdi, whicli la frequently refened to, doubtless 
belongs to this period. 

*E.g., A. Weber. OoIdatUckor and M. MUller take the opposite view. 

P Port of this work was first printed by Bullantyiie ; followed by a lithographed 
edition, by two Benares pandits, 1871 ; and a photo-lithographic edition of the 
text and commentaries, published by the India Office, under Goldstttcker’a 
supervision, 1874 ; finally, a critical edition, now In progress, by F. Kielhorn. 
For a review of the literary and antiquarian data supplied by the work, see A. 
Weber, Itul. Stud.^ xiil. 293 sq. The author’s date has been frequently dis- 
cussed, most thorougiily and successfully by R. G. Bhandarkar In several papers. 
See also A. Weber, Hist, of I. A., p. 228. Lanseu, Jnd. Alt., ii. 841. S§SL 

** Edited by Pandit B^a Skstil, Benares, 1876-78. 
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more practical system of arrangement — the prinoipid heads tinder 
which the grammatical matter was distributed usually being — 
rules of euphony (sandhi) ; inflexion of nouns (lUlfnan), gene- 
rally including composition and secondary derivatives ; the verb 
{dkhydla ) ; and primary {kfid-anta) derivatives. In this way a 
numW of grammatical schools ^ sprang up at different times, each 
recognizing a special set of Sfltras, round which gradually gathered 
a more or Jess numerous body of commentatorial and subsidiary 
treatisea As regards the grammatical material itself, these later 
grammars supply comparatively little that is not already contained 
in the older works, — the difference being mainly one of method, 
and partly of terminology, including modifications of the system 
of technical letters {anuhandha). Of the grammars of this descrip- 
tion hitherto known the Chdnd/ra^vydxaravM is probably the 
oldbst, — its author Chandra Achdrya having flourishea under King 
Abhimanyu of Kashmir, who is usually supposed to have lived 
towards the end of the 2d century,^ and in whose reign that 
grammarian is stated, along with others, to have revived the study 
of the Mahdbhdshya in Kashmir. Only portions of this grammar, 
with a commentary by Anandadatta, have as yet been recovered. 

The Kdtanbra^^ or Kdldpa^ is ascribed to Kumdra, the god of war, 
whence this school is also sometimes called Kaumdra. The real 
author probably was ^arva-varman, who also wrote the original 
commentary {vriUi\ which was afterwanls retjast by Burgosiipha, 
and again commented upon by the same writer, and suhseqnently 
by Trilochana-ddsa. The date of the Kdtantra is unknown, but it 
will probably have to bo assigned to about the 6th or 7th century, 
it is still used in many parts of India, especially in Bengal 
and Kashmir. Other grammars are — the Sdraavati Frakriydf^Y 
Anubhflti Svarflpdchdrya ; the Sarikshipta-sdra^ composed by 
KramadiAvara, ami corrected by Jumara-naiulin, whence it is also 
called Jauinara ; the Hai'tna-vydkararm^^ by the Jaina writer 
Hemachandra (1088-1172, according to Dr Bhdo Ddji) ; the 
Mugdha-hodhaJ^ composed, in the latter part of the 13th century, 
by Vopadeva, the court pandit of King Mahddeva (Rdnmrdja) of 
Devagiri (or Deoghar) ; the Siddhdnta-kauimulii the favourite 
text-book of Indian students, by Bhatmi Diksliita (17th cen- 
tury) ; and a clever abridgment of it, ‘ the Laghu‘ {Siddkdnta-) 
haumifdtt^ by Varadardja. 

Several subsidiary grammatical treatises remain to be noticed. 
The Paribhdshda are general maxims of interpretation presupposed 
by the SAtras. Those handed down as applicable to Panini’s 
system have been interpreted most ably bv Nfigoitbhatta, in his 
ParibdshenduSekharaJ In the case of rules applying ”to whole 
groups of words, the complete lists (garui) of those words are given 
in the Oanapd^hay and only referred to in the SAtras. Vardha- 
mllna’a Qaimmim^Tnahodadhi^^ a comparatively modern recension 
of these lists (1140 a.d.), is valuable as offering the only available 
commentary on the Ganas which contain many words oi unknown 
meaning. The Dhd^up^has are complete lists of the roots {dhdtu) of 
the language, with their geneml meanings. The lists handed down 
under this title,® as arranged by PAnirii himself, have been com- 
mented upon, amongst others, by MA<lhava. The Unddi-ndtras are 
rules on the formation of irregular derivatives. The oldest work 
of this kind, commented upon by Ujjvaladatta,*® is by some writers 
ascribed to KAtydyana Vararuchi, by others even to Sdkatdyana. 
The oldest known treatise on the philosophy of grammar and 
syntax is the Vdkya-padtya,^^ composed in verse, by Bliartrihari 
(? 7th century), wlieiice it is also called Harikdrikd. Of later 
works on this subject, the Vaiydkaraiva-hhdshaimf by Konda- 
bhatta, and the Faiydkarana-siddMnia-mafljdfihd^ by NAgoji- 
bhatfa, are the most important. 

Iv. Jj5XiooattAi»HY. — Sanskrit dictionaries {koslia)^ invariably 
composed in verse, are either homonymous or synonymous, or partly 
the one and partly tlie other. Of those hitherto publishetf, 
SA.4vata’s Anekdrtha-samurMha>yat^^ or “ collection of homonyms,” 
is probably the oldest. While in the later homonymic vocabu- 
laries the words are usually arranged according to the alphabetical 
order of the final (or sometimes the initial) letter, and then accord- 
ing to the number of syllables, Sasivata's principle of arrangement 
— viz., the number of meanings a8.signable to a word — seems to be 
more primitive. The work probably next in time is the famous 
Ainara^kosha'^^ immortal treasury”) by Amara-siipha, one of 
“ the nine goms’J^ at the court of King VikramAditya (c. 660 A.D.). 
This dictionary consists of a syiiouyrnbus aud a shott homonymous 
part ; whilst in the former the words are distributed in sections 

i Dr Bumoll, in his Aindra School^ proposes to apply this term to all 
grammai-s arranged on this plan. 

^ Prof. Bhandarkur, Karly JJhtory of the Dekhan, p. 20, proposes to flx him 
about the end of the 8d century. * Ed., with comm., by J. Eggeling. 

< Part ed. and transl. by R. I'lsehel. * Ed. by 0. BOlitllngk, 184?: 

* Ed. and transl. by J. R. Ballantyne. For otlier modern grammars sec 
Colebrooke, Enay$, li. p. 44; Kfljendrnl&la Mitra, DescHptire Catalogue. 1., 
Grammar. 7 Ed. and transl. by F. Kielhom. 

8 Ed. by J. Eggeling. ® Ed. by N. L. Westergaard. 

Text and commentary, ed. by Th. Aufrecht. 

II In course of publication, with commentaries, at Benares. 

** Ed. by Th. Zacliariae. 

*8 Edited by H. T. Colebrooke (1808), and by L. Deslongchamps (18S9-40). 


according to subjects, as heavon and the gods, time and seasons, 

&o», in the latter they are arranged according to their final letter, 
without regard to the number of syllables. This Kosha has toun<l 
many commentators, the oldest of those known being Kshlra- 
svAmin.^* Among the works quoted by commentators as Amara’s 
sources are the Trikdrbila and Utpalint-koshaSf and the glossaries 
of Rabhasa, VyAdi, KatyAyana, and Vararuchi. A Kosha 
ascribed to Varanu'hi, — whom tradition makes one of the nine 
literarjr **gems,” and hence the contemporary of Amara-si^pha, — 
consisting of ninety short sections, has been printed at Benares 
(1866) in a collection of twelve Koshas. The Ahhidhdna'ratna- 
by HalAyudha; the VUvaprakdAa^ by Mahe4vara (1111); 
and the Ahkidhdna-chitUdmani^^ (or Haima'koaha)^ by the Jaina 
Hemachandra, seem all three to belong to the 12th century. 
Somewhat earlier than these probably is Ajaya PAla, tlie author 
of the (homonymous) Ndndrtna-sawjrah^^t being quoted by Var- 
dhamflna (1140 a.d.). Of more uncertain date is Purushottama 
Deva, who wrote the Trikdn(fa^.4esha, a supplement to the 
Amarakosha, besides the HdrdvaU, a collection of uncommon 
words, and two other short glossaries. Of numerous other works 
of this class the most important is the Mcdint^ a dictionary of 
homonyms, arranged in the first idaee according to the finals and 
the syllabic length, and then alphabetically. Two important 
dictionaries, co;npiled by native scholars of the present cen- 
tury, arc the Sabdakalpadruma by llAdhAkAnta Deva, and the 
VdehaspeUya^ by TArAnAtha Tarka-vAchaspati. A full account 
of Sanskrit dictionaries is contained in the preface to the first 
edition of H. H. Wilson’s Dictionary^ reprinted in his Essays on 
Sanskrit Literature^ vol. iii. 

V. Prosody {ChMndas ). — The oldest treatises on prosody have PiiosoDi 
already been referred to in the account of the technical branches 

of the later Vedic literature. Among more modern treatises the 
most im|)ortaiit are the Affita-sanjivanij a commentary or. 

Pingala’s SAtra, by HalAyudha (perhaps identical with the author 
of the glossary above roforred to) ; the Vf itta-ratndkara^ or 
“jewel-mine of metres,” in six chapters, composed before the 
13th century by KetlAra Bhatta, with several commentaries ; aud 
the Chha7uio~maftJartt likewise in six chapters, by GangAdAsa. 

The Srutabodha^ ascribed, probably wrongly, to the great KAlidAsa, 
is a comparatively insignificant treatise, dealing only with the 
more common metres, in such a way that each couplet forms a 
siiecimen of the metro it describes. I'he Vritta-darpana treats 
cniefiy of PrAkfit metres. Sanskrit prosody, which is probably not 
surpassed by any other cither in variety of metre or in narmonious- 
ness of rhythm, recognizes two classes of metres, viz., such as con- 
sist of a certain number of syllables of fixed (quantity, and such 
as are regulated by groups of breves or metricral instants, this 
latter class being again of two kinds, according as it is or is not 
bound by a fixed order of feet. A pleasant account of Sanskrit 
poetics is given in Colobrooko's Essays^ vol. ii. ; a more complete 
and systematic one by Prof. Weber, Ind. Sliul.f vol. viii. 

VI. Music {SangUa ). — The musical art has been practised in Muaia 
India from early times. The theoretic treatises on profane music 

now extant are, however, quite modern productions. The two 
most highly esteemed works are the SamjUa-ratndkara (“ jewel - 
mine of music”), by^Arngadeva, and the Sangtta-darpana (“mirror 
of music”), by DAmodora. Each of these works consists of seven 
chapters, treating resjiectively of— (1) sound and musical notes 
{svara) ; (2) melodies {rdga ) ; (3) music in connexion with the 
human voice (praktrruika ) ; (4) musical compositions {prdbandha ) ; 

(6) time and inea.sure {tdla) ; (6) musical instruments aud instru- 
mental music {vddya ) ; (7) dancing and acting {nritta or nritya). 

The Indian octavo consists like our own of seven chi(?f nob-s 
{svara) ; but, while with us it is subdivided into twelve semi-tones, 
the Ilindu theory distinguishes twenty-two intervals {krutiy 
audible sound). There i.s, however, some doubt as to whothci 
these dmtis are quite lm|uh 1 to one anotlier, — in which case the 
intervals between the chief notes would be unequal, since the} 
consist of either two or three or four ^rxdisy — or whether, if the 
intervals between the chief notes be etjual, the &ruti8 themselves 
vary in duration between quarter-, third-, and semi -tones. There 
are three scales {grdma\ ditlering from each other in the nature 
of the chief intervals (either as regards actual duration, or tlie 
number of i5rutis or sub- tones), Indian music consists almost 
entirely in melody, instrumental accompaniment being performed 
in unison, and any attempt at liarinony being confined to the 
continuation of the key-note. A number of papers, by various 
writera, have been reprinted with additional remarks on the 
subject, in Sourindro Mohun Tagore’s Hindu MusiCy Calcutta, 

1875, Compare also “ Hindu Music,” reprinted from the 
Hindoo Patrioty September 7, 1874. 

VII. Rhetoric — Treatises on the theory of Rhkt- 




A grainmarian of this name Is mentioned as the tutor of King Jayftpl^ta of 
Kashmir (7C5-78S A.n.); but Kshtra, the coinmeiitator on Arnuru Is placed by 
Prof. Aufrecht between the 11th and 12th centuries, because ho quotes the 
.4abdAnu4&sana ascribed to BhojarAJa. 

Ed. by Th. Aufrecht (1861) Ed. by 0. BWitllngk and C. Rleu (1847), 
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literary oqinposition are very numerous. Indeed, a subject of this 
description—involving such nice distinctions as regards the various 
kinds of poetic com|iosition, the jiarticular subjects and characters 
adapted for them, and the different sentiments or mental condi- 
tions capable of being both depictured and called forth by them •— 
could not but bo congenial to the Inciian mind. H. H. Wilson, in 
his TheMrc of the Hindus^ has given a detailed account of these 
theoretic distinctions with special reference to the drama, which, as 
the most perfect and varied kind of poetic production, usually 
takes an important place in the theory of literary composition. 
The BharaUtAAsira has already l>con alluded to ns probably the 
oldest extant work in this department of literature. Another 
comparatively ancient treatise is the KdvyddarSa^^ or “mirror of 
poertry,” in throe cliaptors, by Danditi, the author of the novel 
i)a4akuinaracbarita, who probably flourished not long after 
K&lidfisa (whose PiAkrit ]K>em Setubandha he quotes) in the 6th 
century. The work consists of throe chapters, treating— -(1) of two 
different local styles {riii) of poetry, the Gaiujl and the Vaidarbhl 
(to which later critics add four others, the PAflchUH, M%adhl, 
Lfiti, and Avantikii) ; (2) of the graces and ornaments of style, as 
tro}>eH, figures, similes ; (3) of alliteration, literary puzzles, and 
twelve kinds of faults to be avoided in composing poems. Another 
treatise on rhetoric, in Sfltras, with a commentary entitled 
KAvyAlaukdra-vritti^ is ascribed to Vftinana, Prof. Cat»peller, to 
whom wo owe an edition of this work, is inclined to fix it as late 
as the 12tli cjentury ; but it may turn out to bo somewhat older. 
The Kdvydlaiikdraf by the Kashmirian Rudrata, must have 
been composed prior to the 11th century, as a gloss on it 
(by Nami), whicli professes to be based on older commentaries, 
was written in 1068. Dhananjaya, the nutlior of the DaM- 
rdpa,’^ or “ten forms (of plays),” the favourite compendium of 
dramaturgy, appears to have flourished in the 10th century. In 
tlie concluding stanza lie is stated to have composed his work at 
the court of King Mufija, who is probably identical with the 
known !Mjilava jirince, the uncle arnl predecessor of King Blioja of 
Dhdra. 'J'lie Dai^arfipa was early commented uj)on by Dlianika, 
possibly the author s own brother, their fatber’.s name being the 
same (Visbnn). Dhaiiika quotes RAjaiiekbarn, who is sujiposed to 
have flourished about 1000 a.d.,*'* but may after all have to bo put 
Boinowhat earlier. The Saranmtt-ka7i(JiMhara7m, “the neck- 
ornament of Sarasvati (the godiless of eloquence),” a tri^atise, in 
five chttfiters, on poetic^s generally, remarkable for its wealth of 
quotations, is ascribed to King Blioja bimsolf (11th century), pro- 
bably as a compliment by some writer patronized by liini. The 
Kdvya‘27rakiUa,* “the lustre of |»ootry,” another esteemed work of 
the same class, in ten sections, was probably composed in the 12th 
century, — the autlior, Mammata, a Kashniiriaii, having been the 
maternal uncle of Sri-Ilarsha, the author of the Naishadhiya. The 
Sdhilpa-daf'juma,^ or “ mirror of composition,” the standard work 
on literary criticism, was composed in trie 15th century, on the hanks 
of the Brahmaputra, by Vi^vaiidtha Knvir(\ja. The work consi-sts 
of ten oliapters, treating of the following subjects : — (1) the nature 
of poetry ; (2) the sentence ; (3) poetic flavour (ram) ; (4) the 
divisions of [loetry ; (5) the functions of literary suggestion ; (6) 
visible and audible poetry (cliiefly on dramatic art) ; (7) faults of 
stylo ; (8) merits of style ; (9) distinction of styles ; (10) ornaments 
of' style. 

Vlll. Medicine {Ayur-veda^ Vaidya-^dstra ), — Though the early 
cultivation of the healing art i.s amply attested by frequent allu- 
sions in the Vcdic writings, it was doubtless not till a much later 
period that tlie medical practice advanced bev’oiid a certain degree 
of empirical skill and pharmaceutic routine. Prom the simultaneous 
moutiou of the three iiumours (wind, bile, phlegm) in a vflrttika to 
Pdiiini (v. 1, 38), some kind of liuiiionil pathology would, however, 
seeiii to have been priivalent among Indian idiysicians several 
centuries before oui- vni. 'flic oldest existing work is supposed to 
be the Ohai'aka’miyhitd,^ a bulky cyclopaedia in iSlokas, mixed with 
prosie sections, which consists of eiglit diaptei’s, and was probably 
composed some eenturies after Christ. Of equal authority, but 
probably somewhat more modern, is the SuSriita (-«a»^7itM),^ which 
Susruta is said to have received from Dhanvantari, the Indian 
.®8culapius, whost* name, however, appears also among the “ nine 
gem8”(iv5r»0 a.d.). It consi.sts of six chapters, ana is likewise 
composed in mixed verse and prose, — the greater siinjdicity of 
irrangement, as well as some slight attention paid in it to surgery, 
betokening an advam;e upon Charaka. Both works are, however, 
characterized by great jirolixity, and contain much matter which 
lias little connexion wuth medicine. The late Prof. E. Haas, in 
two very suggestive papers,® tried to show that the work of Su.4ruta 


* Ed. with commentary, hy Prcinachundni Tarkab&gtia, Bibl. Ind. 

* Edited by Fltzcdw. Hall, BibL Ind., 18({&. 

a R. PIschel, am, Qel. A., 1883; G. IJUhler, Jnd, Ant., 1884, p. 28. 

‘ Ed. by Mahesa Chandra NyAyaratnu, 180G. 

* Text and translation In liibf. Ind. 

* Ed. by Jibananda Vidyasagai'a, Calc., 1877. 

’ Kd. by Mndhmftdana Gupta, 1836-87, and by Jibananda \ldyasaffara, 1878. 
8 Z. J). At. a., 1876, p. 617 fg . ; 1877, p. 647 tq. 


(identified by him with Socrates, so often confounded in the 
Middle Ages with Hippocrates) was probably not composed till 
after the Mohammedan conquest, and that, so far from the Arabs 
(as they themselves declare) having derived some of their 
knowledm of medical science from Indian authorities, the Indian 
Vaidyarntra w’as nothing but a poor copy of Greek medicine, as 
transmitted by tbo Arabs. But even though Greek influence may 
be traced in this as in other branches of Indian science, there can 
be no doubt,* at any rate, that both Charaka and Su4ruta wore 
known to the Arab RAzt (c. 982 a.d.), and to the author of the 
Fihrist (completed 987 a.d.), and that their works must therefore 
have existed, in some form or other, at least as early as the 9th 
century. Among the numerous later medical works the most 
important gener^ conipendiums are Vdgbhata's Ashidnga-hridaya, 

“tiio heart of the eight-limbed (liody of medical science),” and 
BhAva Mirra’s Bhdva-prakdAa ; while of special treatises may be 
mentioned MMhava’s system of nosology, the BitgviniAchaya, or 
Mddfmva-niddTia, and ^^rngadhara’s compendium of therapeutics, 
the Sdmgadhara-sayihitd, Materia medica, with wliich India is 
so lavishly endowed by nature, is a favourite subject with Hindu 
medical writers, — the most valued treatise heing the Bjdja-7iigha7}^u^ 
by the Kashmirian Karabari. Tlie best general view of this branch 
of Indian science is continued in T. A. Wise’s Comtnentary on 
Hmdtt Mtdicvnc, 1846, and in his History of Medidac, vol. i., 

1867 ; but the whole suljject, including the principal original 
w'orks, still awaits a critical investigation. 

IX. Astronomy and Mathematics. — Hindu astronomy may Astro- 
be broadly divided into a pre-scientific and a scientific period, nomy 
While the latter clearly presupiioses a knowledge of the researches and 
of Hipparchus and other Greek astronomers, it is still doubtful Mathe- 
whether the earlier astronomical and astrological theories of Indian matiop 
writers were entirely of homo growth or partly derived from 
foreign sources. From very ancient (probably Indo-European) times 
chronological calculations wore based on the synodical revolutions of 
the moon, — the difference between twelve such revolutions (making 
together 864 days) and the solar year being adjusted by the in- 
sertion, at the time of the winter solstice, of twelve additional days. 

Besides this primitive mode tlie Rigveda also alludes to the method 
prevalent in jiost-Vedic times, according to which the year is divided 
into twelve {sdmna or solar) months of thirty days, with a thir- 
teenth month intercalated every fifth year. This quinquennial 
cycle {yuga) is explained in the Jyotisha, regarded as the oldest 
astronomical treatise. An institution wliich occupies an important 
part in those early speculations is the tlieory of tno so-calloa lunar 
zodiac, or system of lunar mansions, by which tlie [ilanetary path, in 
accordance with tbo duration of the moon’s rotation, is diviued into 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight diftcrent stations, named after certain 
constellations {iiakshofra) which arc found alongside of the ecliptic, 
and w’ith whicli the moon (iimsc.) was supposed to dwell successively 
during his circuit. The same institution is found in China and 
Arabia; but it is still doulitfuP® wliether the Hindus, as some 
scholars bold, or the Cbahheans, as Prof. Weber thinks, are to be 
credited with the invention of this theory. The principal works 
of this period are liitherto known from quotations only, viz., the 
Gdrgt f^injihitd, which Prof. Kern would fix at c. 60 b.o., the 
Ndradt Baryhiid, and otliers. 

The new era, which the same scliolar dates from c. 260 A.D., is 
marked by the appearance of the five original SicldliUntas (partly 
extant in revised redactions and in quotations), tlie very names of 
two of which suggest Western influence, viz., the Paitdtnaha-f 
SCirya~f^ Vadsfi^fta^, Bornaka- (t.c., Roman), and PaulUa’Sid- 
dhdtUaji. Based on these aro^ tlie works of the most distinguished 
Indian astronomers, viz., Aryabhata,^- jirobably born in 476 : 
Variihu-niibira,^ probably 606-607 ; iJraliina-gupta, who completed 
his Brahma- siddhdnta in 628 ; Bbatta Utjiala (10th century), 
distinguished esjiecially as commentator of Varfiba-mihira ; and 
Bhaskara Achilrya, who finislied his great course of astronomy, the 
Siddhd7ita‘Hi'oinam, in 1160. In the works of several of these 
writers, from Aryablia^ onwards, special attention is paid to 
mathematical (especially arithmetical and algebraic) computa- 
tions; and the ivs]»ective chajiters of Bh&skara’s compendium, viz., 
the LUdvati and Vija^gariita,^* still form favourite textbooks of 
these subjects. Tlie question whether Aryabhata was acquainted 
with the researches of the Greek algebraist Diophantus (c. 860 
A.D.) remains still unsettled ; but, even if this was the case, 
algebraic science seems to have been carried by him beyond the 
point attained by the Greeks. (J. E. ) 


» Sc« Prof. An«. MUllor's pHT»er, Z. J). M. 0., 1880, p. 466. 

i* See eepeclally I’rof. Whltncy'B eesay on the Lunar /.odiai:. In hla Oriental 
and LinguiMtic Studies. 

II The Sdrya-siddhdnta, tranainted by (W. D. Whitney and) £. Burgesai, 1860. 

I* The Aryabfmtiya, edited by H. Kern, 1874. 

13 The Ilrihat-iatfdiUd and Yogay&trd. edited and translated by H. Kem ; the 
jMghu-jdtaka, edited by A. Weber atid 11. Jacobi. 

A translation of both treatisoB, as well as of the rei^ctlve chapters of 
Brahma-giip^s's work, was published (1817) by H. T. Colebrooke, with an Import- 
ant '* Dissertation on tlio Algebra of the Hindus,'* reprinted In the IdUc. 
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SANSON, Nicolas (1600-1667), a French carto- 
grapher, who, while it is a mistake to call him the creator 
of French geography, attained a great and well-deserved 
eminence in bis profession. He was born of an old 
Picardy family of Scottish descent, at Abbeville, on 
December 20, 1600, and was educated by the Jesuits .at 
Amiens. The mercantile pursuit by which he first sought 
to make his living proved a failure, but in 1627 he was 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of liichelieu by 
a map of Gaul which he had constructed while still in 
bis teens, and through the cardinal’s infiuence he was 
appointed royal engineer in Picardy and geographer to the 
king. How highly his services were appreciated by his 
royal patrons is shown by the fact that when Louis Xlll. 
came to Abbeville he preferred to become the guest of 
Sanson (then employed on the fortifications), instead of 
occupying the sumptuous lodgings provided by the town. 
Sanson’s success was embittered by a quarrel with the 
Jesuit Labbe, whom he accused of plagiarizing him in his 
Phai'UB G allies Antiquary and by the death of his eldest 
son Nicolas, killed during the disturbances of the Fronde 
(1648). He died at Paris July 7, 1667. Two younger 
sons, Adrien (died 1708) and Guillaume (died 1703), suc- 
ceeded him as geographers to the king. 

Sanson's principal works are OallisR Aniimjtm Deacriptio Oco- 
graphicay 1627 ; BrUanmxiy 1638, in which lie seeks to identify 
Straho’s Britannia with Abbeville (!) ; LaFrancCy 1644 ; InPh.ariirn 
Gallim Antiqum Philippi Ldbhe IJiaguiaitioncs, 1647-1648 ; and 
Oeographia Sacra. In 1692 Jaillot collc(jted Sanson’s maps in an 
Atlaa Nouveau. His cartography is generally hold and vigorous. 

SANSOVINO, Andeea Contucci del Monte (1460- 
1529), an able Florentine sculptor, who lived during the 
rapid decline of plastic art which took place from about the 
))eginning of the 16th century; he was the son of a shep- 
herd called Niccolo di Domenico Contucci, and was born 
in 1640 at Monte Sansavino near Arezzo, whence he took 
his name, which is usually softened to Sansovino. He 
was a pupil of Antonio Pollaiuolo, and during the first 
part of his life worked in the purer style of 15th-century 
Florence. Hence his early works are by far the best, 
such as the terra-cotta altar-piece in Santa Chiara at Monte 
Sansavino, and the marble reliefs of the Annunciation, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, a Pietk, the Last Supper, 
and various statuettes of saints and angels in the 
Corbinelli chapel of S. Spirito at Florence, all executed 
between the years 1488 and 1492. From 1491 to 
1500 xAndrea worked in Portugal for the king, and some 
])ieces of sciilj^ture by him still exist in the monastic 
church of Coimbra.^ These early reliefs show strongly 
the influence of Donatello. The beginning of a later and 
more pagan style is shown in the statues of St John 
bai>tizing Christ which are over the east door of the 
Florentine baptistery. This group was, however, finished 
by the weaker hand of Vincenzo Danti. In 1502 he 
executed the marble font at Vol terra, with good reliefs of 
the Four Virtues and the Baptism of Christ. In 1505 
Sansovino was invited to Rome by Julius II. to make 
the monuments of Cardinal Ascanio Maria Sforza and 
Cardinal Girolamo della Rovere for the retro-choir of S. 
Maria del Popolo. The architectural parts of these 
monuments and their sculptured foliage are extremely 
graceful and executed with the most minute delicacy, but 
the recumbent effigies show the beginning of a serious 
decline in taste. Though skilfully modelled, they are 
uneasy in attitude, and have completely lost the calm 
dignity and simple lines of the earlier effigies, such as 
those of the school of Mino da Fieaole in the same church. 
These tombs had a very important influence on the 
monumental sculpture of the time, and became models 
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which for many years were copied by most later sculptors 
with increasing exaggerations of their defects. In 1512, 
while still in Rome, Sansovino executed a very beautiful 
group which shows strongly the influence of Leonardo da 
Vinci, ^th in the pose and in the sweet expression of the 
faces ; it is a group of the Madonna and Child with St 
Anne, now over one of the side altars in the church of S. 
Agostino. From 15l!l to 1528 he was at Loreto, where 
he cased the outside of the Santa Casa in white marlJe, 
covered with reliefs and statuettes in niches between 
engaged columns ; a small part of this gorgeous moss of 
sculpture was the work of Andrea himself, but the greater 
part was executed by Montclupo, Tribolo, and others of 
his numerous school of assistants and pupils. Though 
the general effect of the whole is very rich and magnificent, 
the individual pieces of sculpture are both dull and feeble, 
showing the unhappy results of an attempt to imitate 
Michelangelo’s grandeur of style. The earlier reliefs, those 
by Sansovino himself, are the best, still retaining some of 
the sculpturesque i)urity of the older Florentines. He 
died in 1529. 

SANSOVINO, Jacopo (1477-1570), was called San- 
sovino after his master Andrea (see above), his family 
name being Tatti. Born in 1477, he became a pupil of 
Andrea in 1500, and in 1510 accompanied him to Rome, 
devoting himself there to the study of antique sculpture. 
Julius II. employed him to restore damaged statues, and 
while working in the Vatican he made a full-sized copy of 
the Laocoon group, which was afterwards cast in bronze, 
and is now in the Uffizi at Florence. In 1511 he returned 
to Florence, and began the statue of St James the Elder, 
which is now in a niche in one of the great piers of the 
Duomo. Under the influence of his studies in Rome he 
carved a nude figure of Bacchus and Pan, now in the 
Bargello, near the Bacchus of Michelangelo, from the 
contrast with which it suffers much. Soon after the com- 
pletion of those works, Jacopo returned to Rome, and 
designed for his fellow -citizens the grand church of S. 
Giovanni dei Fioreiitini, which was afterwards carried out 
by Antonio Sangallo the younger. A marble group of the 
Madonna and Child, now at the west of S. Agostino, was his 
next im[)ortant work. It is heavy in style, and quite with- 
out the great grace and beauty of the Madonna and St Anne 
in the same church by his master Andrea. In 1527 Jacopo 
fled from the sack of Rome to Venice, where he was welcomed 
by his friends Titian and Pietro Aretino ; henceforth till 
his death in 1570 he was almost incessantly occupied in 
adorning Venice with a vast number of magnificent build- 
ings and many second-rate pieces of sculpture. Among 
the latter Jacopo’s poorest works are the colossal statues 
of Neptune and Mars on the grand staircase of the ducal 
palace, from which it is usually known as the “ Giants’ 
Staircase.*’ His best are the bronze doors of the sacristy 
of St Mark, cast in 1562 ; inferior to these are the series 
of six bronze reliefs round the choir of the same church, 
attempted imitations of Ghiberti’s style, but unquiet in 
design and un sculpturesque in treatment. In 1565 he 
completed a small bronze gate with a graceful relief of 
Christ surrounded by Angels ; this gate shuts off the altar 
of the Reserved Host in the choir of St Mark’s. 

Jacopo’s chief claim to real distinction rests upon the 
numerous fine Venetian buildings which he designed, such 
as the public library, the mint, the Scuola della Miseri- 
cordia, the Palazzo de’ Cornari, and the Palazzo Delfino, 
with its magnificent staircase, — the last two both on the 
grand canal ; a small loggia which he built at the foot of 
the great Campanile, richly decorated with sculpture, h^ 
recently been pulled down and much damaged, but is 
being rebuilt Among his ecclesiastical works the chief 
are the church of S. Fantino, that of S. Martino, near the 


' See Raezinski, Lea Aria en Portugal^ Paris, 1846, p. 844. 
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arsenal, the Scuola di S. Giovanni degli Schiavoni, and, 
hnest of all, the church of S. Geminiano, near St Mark’s, 
a very good specimen of the Tuscan and Composite orders 
used with the graceful freedom of the Benaissance. 

The otherwise prosperous course of the artist’s life was 
interrupted by one serious misfortuna In 1545 the roof 
of the public library, which he was then constructing, 
gave way and fell in ; on account of this he was im- 
prisoned, fined, and dismissed from the office of chief 
architect of the cathedral, to which he had been appointed 
by a decree of the signoria on April 7, 1529. Owing, 
however, to the intervention of his friends, Titian, Pietro 
Arotino, and others, he was soon set at liberty, and in 
1549 he was restored to his post. He did good service 
to the cathedral of 8t Mark’s by strengthening its failing 
domes, which he did by encircling them with bands of 
iron, Sansovino’s architectural works have much beauty 
of proportion and grace of ornament, a little marred in 
some cases by an excess of sculptured decoration, though 
the carving itself is always beautiful both in design and 
execution. He used the classic orders with great freedom 
and tasteful invention — very different from the dull schol- 
asticism of most of his contemporaries. His numerous 
pupils were mostly men of but little talent. 

SANTA ANNA, Antonio Lopkz de (1798-1876), for 
many years a prominent figure in the troubled politics 
of Mexico, was born at JAlapa on February 21, 1798, 
Having entered the army, he joined the party of Iturbide 
(q,v.) in 1821, and gained distinction and promotion by 
the part he took in the surprise and capture of Vera Cruz. 
In the following year he quarrelled with his chief and 
himself became leader of a party, but without in the first 
instance achieving success. In 1828, however, he sided 
with Guerrero, who made him war minister, and also 
commander-in-chief after a successful operation against 
the Spaniards in 1829. He successively accomplished the 
overthrow of Guerrero in favour of Bustamante and of 
Bustamante in favour of Fedraza, and finally in March 
1833 was himself elected president. In 1836 he was 
defeated and taken by the Texan revolutionists, but 
returned to Mexico the following year. In 1844, after 
considerable vicissitudes, he was de[) 08 ed and banished, but 
he was brought back once more to the presidential chair 
in 1840 This second term of office lasted till the fall of 
Mexico m 1847, when he resigned. He was made presi- 
dent again in 1853, but finally abdicated in 1855. In 
1867 he took part in “ pronunciamientos ” which led to 
his banishment. In 1874 he was permitted to return to 
his native soil, where ho died two years afterwards. 

SANTA CHLJZ. See Saint Croix. For Santa 
Oruz i>e Santiago see Canary Islands, vol. iv, p. 799 ; 
and for Santa Cruz or Nitendi Island see New 
Hebrides, vol. xvii. p. 395. 

SANTA FK, a city of the Argentine Bepublic, capital 
of the province of Santa Ft^ (38,600 square miles; 
189,000 inhabitants), occupies an area of 400 acres, 90 
miles north of Rosario, on the north-east or left bank of the 
Bio Salado at its junction with the Parami, in a district 
subject to periodical inundations. It is the seat of the 
governor, the bishop, and the legislature, and contains a 
cathedral, a Jesuits’ church (1654) and college (the latter 
an important institution with 400 boarders), a new 
bishop’s palace, a town-hall (with a fine tower), extensive 
infantry barracks, and a large market. A foundry, a 
macaroni-factory, oil-factories, and tile-works are the chief 
industrial establishments. The population in 1881 was 
10,400, a decrease since 1869 Santa F6 was founded in 
1573 by Juan de Garay. 

SANTA F15, a city ol the United States, capital of 
New Mexico, stands in a wide plain «nrrounded by moun- 
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tains about 7000 feet above the sea, in 35* 41' N. lat. and 
105* 46' W. long., near the Santa F4 Creek, which joins 
the Bio Grande del Norte 14 or 15 miles farther south- 
west. It is connected by a branch line (18 miles) with 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa ¥6 Railroad at Lamy 
Junction, 635 miles from Atchison. The houses are mainly 
constructed of adobe, and the irregularity of the plan 
shows how recently the city has come under the influence 
of “American” progress. Among the more noteworthy 
buildings are the new capitol, for which funds were voted 
in 1883, the Roman Catholic cathedral, erected since 
1870, and the old governor’s palace, a long low edifice 
occupying one side of the principal plaza, which now con- 
tains a soldiers’ monument in honour of those who fell in 
the service of the United States. Santa is an important 
centre of trade, and the development of the mining in- 
dustries in the vicinity is rapidly increasing its prosperity. 
The population was 6635 in 1881. 

Oue of the oldest cities of North America, Santa F4 de San 
Francisco wos the capital of Now Mexico from 1640, but remained 
in comparative seclusion till the early part of the present century, 
when it became a main station on what was called the Santa f 4 
Trail — the trade route between the United States and Mexico, or 
I more especially between St Louis and Chihuahua. A custom-house 
was established in the city in 1821, and the first American mercan- 
tile house began business in 1826. By 1848 the value of the 
merchandise entrusted to the train of 280 waggons from St Louis 
was $450,000. General Kearny built Fort Marcy at Santa F4 in 
1846, and in 1861 the city becAmo the capital of the new Territory. 
In 1862 it was occupied for a few days by the Confederates. 

SANTA F^: DE BOGOTA. See BogotI. 

SANTAL PABGANAS, The, a British district in the 
lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, forming the southern 
portion of the Bh4galpur division, and lying between 23* 
48' and 25* 19' N. lat., and between 86* 30' and 87* 58' 
E. long. The total area of the district is 5456 square 
miles; it is bounded on the north by the districts of 
Bhdgalpur and Purniah, on the east by Maldah, Murshi- 
ddbdd, and Blrbhiim, on the south by Bardwdn and 
M4nbhdm, and on the west by Hazdribagh and Bhdgalpur. 
Three distinct types of country are represented within the 
area of the SantM ParganAs : in the east a sharply defined 
belt of hills stretches for about a hundred miles from the 
Ganges to the Naubil River ; west of this point a rolling 
tract of long ridges with intervening depressions covers 
an area of about 2500 square miles ; while the third type 
is exemplified by a narrow strip of flat alluvial country 
about 170 miles long, lying for the most part along the 
loop line of the East Indian Railway. The Bajmahal Hills 
are the only range of any importance in the district, and 
occupy an area of 1366 square miles; but they nowhere 
exceed 2000 feet in height. Several other hill ranges 
occur, which are with few exceptions covered almost to 
their summits with dense jungle ; they are all difficult of 
access ; there are, however, numerous passes through all 
the ranges. Coal and iron are found in almost all parts 
of the country, but the coal is of such inferior quality 
that all attempts to work it have failed. Wild animals, 
including tigers, leopards, bears, hyamas, deer, and wild 
pig, with a variety of small game, are common almost 
everywhere. The climate varies : the alluvial tract has 
the damp heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengkl, 
while the undulating and hilly portions are swept by the 
hot westerly winds of Behar, and are very eool in the 
winter months. The average annual rainfall is over 50 
inches. The district is traversed on the east by the loop 
line, and on the west by the chord line, of the East Indian 
Railway ; the total length of railway is about 130 miles. 
The census of 1881 disclosed a total population in the Santdl 
Pargands of 1,568,098 (males 785,330, females 782,763); Hindus 
numbered 847,590, Mohammedans 108,899, and Christians 8067. 
The total number of persons belonjjing to the aboriginal tribes 
was 606,517, of whom the great mcgority (537,546) were Santdla 
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For an account of this interesting tribe, see India, voI. xU. p. 
778. The population is almost entirely rural ; only two towns 
contain over 5000 inhabitants each, viz., Deoghar, which is the 
only municipidity, with a population of 8015, and Shahebgunge 
with 6512. The administrative headquarters are at Nava Dumka. 

Rice forms the staple crop of the Santdl Pargands, and is largely 
grown in the alluvial strip of country which runs along the eastern 
boundary of the district. Other crops are millets, wheat, barley, 
maize, various pulses and oil-seeds, jute, flax, sugar- cane, cotton, 
and indigo. Tlie district is singularly destitute of any local 
manufactures : iron is roughly smelted by Kol settlers from 
Chutia Nagpur; coarse clotli is woven as a domestic manufacture, 
and bcll-inotal utensils are made to a small extent ; indigo is also 
manufactured. Tlie trade is carried on by means of permanent 
markets. Exports consist chiefly of rico, Indir-n corn, oil seeds, 
tasar-silk cocoons, lac, small-sized timber, and hill bamboos; while 
European piece goods, salt, and brass or bcll-motal utensils for house- 
hold use compose the bulk of the imports. In 1883-84 the ctoss 
revenue of the district amounted to £45,437, of which the land- 
tax Yielded £22,556. 

The Saiitals have been known to the JJritish since the latter 
part of the 18tU century. In 1832 two Government officials were 
deputed to demarcate ^vith solid masonry pillars the present area 
of the Damau-i-Koh, or skirts of the hills. The permission to 
Santtils to settle in the valleys and on the lower slopes of the 
Daman stimulated San till immigration to an enormous extent. 
The Hindu money-lender soon made his appearance amongst them, 
and led to the rebellion of 1856-66. The insurrection was not 
quelled without bloodshed, but it led to the CRtabllshment of a 
form of administi’ation congenial to the immigrants ; and a land 
settlement has since been carried out on conditions favourable to 
the occupants of the soil. 

SANTA MARIA. See Capua. 

SANTA MAURA, or Lettuadia (AcvKdSa, ancient 
AcuKas), one of the Ionian Islands, with an area of 110 
square miles and a population (1880) of 25,000 (20,892 
in 1870), lies off the coast of Acarnania (Greece), 
immediately south of the entrance to the Gulf of Arta. 
It first appears in history as a peninsula (Odyssey^ xxiv. 
378), and, if the statements of ancient authorities be 
accepted literally, it owed its existence as an island to the 
Corinthians, v^bose canal across the isthmus was again 
after a long period of disuse opened up by the Romans. 
But it is probable rather that Leucas was then as now 
separated from the mainland by a shallow lagoon (two 
foci or less). During the English occupation a canal for 
boats of four to five feet draught was formed from Fort 
Santa Maura to the town, but the 16-fect-deep ship canal 
which it was proposed (1844) to carry right across the 
lagoon or submerged isthmus to Fort Alexander was only 
partially excavated.^ Santa Maura, measuring about 20 
miles from north to south and 5 to 8 miles in breadth, is 
a rugged mass of limestone and bituminous shales (partly 
Tertiary), rising in its principal ridges to heights of 2000 
and 3000 feet, and presenting very limited areas of level 
ground. The grain crop suffices only for a few months’ 
local consumption; but olive oil of good quality is produced 
to the extent of 30,000 to 50,000 barrels per annum ; 
the vineyards (in the west especially) yield 100,000 barrels 
of red wine (bought mainly by Rouen, Cette, Trieste, and 
Venice); the currant, introduced about 1859, has gradually 
come to be the principal source of wealth (the crop averag- 
ing 2,500,000 lb) ; and small quantities of cotton, flax, 
tobacco, valonia, &c., are also grown. The salt trade, for- 
merly of importance, has suffered from Greek customs 
regulations. Though to a large extent unlettered and 
superstitious, the inhabitants are industrious and well- 
behaved. The chief town (5000 inhabitants) properly 
called Aniaxikhi, but more usually Santa Maura, after the 
neighbouring fort, is situated at the north-east end of the 
island opposite the lagoon. In the south-west is the 
village of Vasiliki, where a wharf protected by a mole 

^ As a six hours' shortening of the steam -passage between the Levant 
and the Adriatic would be efiected by such a channel the scheme has 
again l>een taken up. According to M. Pyat, the engineer employed 
to report, the dredging could he done for 1,200,000 francs. 
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was built in 1877-78 for shipping the currant crop. Re- 
mains of Cyclopean and polygonal walls exist at Kaligoni 
(south of Amaxikhi), probably the site of the ancient 
acropolis of Neritus (or Nericus), and of the later and 
lower Corinthian settlement of Leucas. From this point 
a Roman bridge seems to have crossed to the mainland. 
Between the town and Fort Santa Maura extends a 
remarkably fine Turkish aqueduct partly destroyed along 
with the town by the earthquake of 1825. Forts Alex- 
ander and Constantino commanding the bridge arc relics 
of the Russian occui>ation ; the other forts are of Turko 
Venetian origin. The magnificent cliff, some 2000 feet 
high, which forms the southern termination of the modern 
island still bears the substructions of the temple of Apollo 
Loucatas (hence the modern name Cai)0 Ducato). At the 
annual festival of Apollo a criminal was obliged to plunge 
from the summit into the sea, whore, however, an effort 
was made to pick him up ; and it was by the same lieroic 
leap that Sappho and Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, 
are said to have ended their lives. 

SANTANDER, a province in the north of Spain, on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, bounded on the E. by 
Biscaya, on the S. by Bui-gos and Palencia, and on the 
W. by Leon and Oviedo. Tlie area is 21 13 square miles. 
The province is mountainous in character, being traversed 
from east to west by the Cantabrian chain, which in the 
Ficos de Europa reaches a height of over 8700 feet, and 
sends off numerous branches to the sea. ()n the north side 
of the range the streams are all short, the principal being 
the Ason, the Miera, the Fas, the Besaya, the Soja, and 
the Nansa, which How into the Bay of Biscay ; part of the 
province lies to the southward of the watershed, and is 
drained by the Ui>per Ebro. Tlie valleys of Santander 
are fertile, and produce various kinds of grain, maize, 
pulse, hemp, fiax, and vegetables. Oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, and other fruits flourish, and forests of oak, 
chestnut, walnut, and fir cover the hills. Riclj pasturage 
for cattle and swine and a good supply of game are also 
found among them, and the fisheries along the coast are 
likewise productive. Foreign capital has been success- 
fully applied to the development of lead, coal, and iron 
mines ; and the mountains contain quarries of limestone, 
marble, and gyj)suin, and abound with mineral springs. 
The district was part of the Roman province of Cantabria, 
which, after passing under the empire of the Goths, 
became the principality of the Asturias. The portion 
called Asturia de Santa Juliana, or Santillana, was imfluded 
in the kingdom of Old Castile, and, on the subdivision of 
the old provinces of Spain in 1833, became the province 
of Santander. The people are of a purer race tlian in 
parts of Spain subjected by the Moors, and both in mental 
and physical qualities show their Teutonic ancestry. The 
industries of the country are ccmsefiiiently in a flourishing 
condition, and, besides the natural products above men- 
tioned, there are foundries, breweries, distilleries, tanneries ; 
cotton, linen, cloth, and flour mills; brick and tile works; 
and manufactories of hats, soap, buttons, preserves, and 
chocolate. I’he province is traversed from north to south 
by the railway and high road from Santander by Falencia 
to Madrid ; the highest point on the railway (Venta de 
Fazozal) is 3229 feet above the sea. For pur]>oses of 
administration the province is divided into eleven partidos 
judiciales, containing 103 ayuntamientos, and returns two 
senators and five deputies to the eortes. The j^opulation 
in 1877 numbered 235,299. Besides Santander, the 
capital, the only places having within the municipal 
boundaries a population exceeding 5000 are Castro- 
Urdidies (7623), Valle de Fielagos (5500), Torrelavega 
(7192), and Valderredible (7240). Santoua has 4428, 
and Laredo 4384. Santillana (1776) has a fine Roman- 

XXI. — 38 
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esque church and cloister (12th century)^ and was the 
birthplace of the architect Juan de Herrera. 

SANTANDER {Porttia Blendium^ Fanum 8, Andrem)^ 
capital of the above province, 316 miles by rail from 
Madrid, is the scat of a bishopric and one of the chief 
seaports of Spain. The population in 1877 numbered 
41,000, having aliiiost doubled in the preceding quarter of 
a century, and the trade of the port has increased in an 
even gi*eater proportion. The town is situated on the 
inside of a rocky peninsula, which separates it from the 
Bay of Biscay and forms a magnificent harbour from 2 to 
3 miles wide and 4 miles long. The entrance is at the 
eastern extremity of the promontory, and, though some- 
what difficult for sailing vessels in certain winds, has 
dejith of water sufficient for the largest ships. The 
total burthen of the vessels entered in 1882 amounted 
to 104,449 tons British and 500,342 tons of other nations. 
The chief exports consisted of iron ore (20,966 tons) to 
Great Britain, and wine (191,400 galls.) and olive oil 
(8000 galls.) to France. The city is divided into an 
upper and a lower town, and contains few buildings of 
interest. The cathedral was originally a Gothic structure, 
but has been so altered by later additions that little of 
the old work remains. In the crypt, or Capilla del 
Cristo de Abajo, there is a font of Moorish workmanship 
which lias some interest. The castle of S. Felice contains 
a prison which was probably the first example of the 
radiating system of construction. Besides these buildings 
there are the theatre, which was formerly a convent, the 
hospital, and the Jesuits’ church. The city is essentially 
modern, and its chief features are its well-built houses, its 
quays, and its factories. In addition to the manufactures 
of the province mentioned above, Santander has gas-works, 
phosphorus, sulphuric acid, and sail manufactories, and a 
large cigar factory, formerly a convent, where over 1000 
hands are employed. Besides being a trading port 
Santander is also a watering-place which enjoys peculiar 
advantages of climate. The bathing establishment of the 
Sardinero, on the seaward side of the strip of land the town 
is built on, offers all the attractions usual to Continental 
watering-places. There is communication by rail with 
Madrid and by steamer with Liverpool, London, and Ham- 
burg, as well as with Havana and the seaports of Spain. 

Tho port was in made one of the “puertos habilitados” or 
ports ))rivilegcd to trade witli Anierica, and in 1755 it was created a 
‘‘ciudad.” Charles V. landed here in 15‘22 when he came to take ))os- 
session of tlie Spanish crown, and from this port Charles I. of England 
embarked on his return from his ill-fated visit imognits in search of 
a wife. The city was sacked by the French under Soult in 1808 ; but 
so little gratitude did the people show to their English allies that it 
was with the greatest difHculty supplies were found for tho troops. 

SANTARKM, a city and bishop’s see of Portugal, in tne 
province of Estremadura, on the declivities of the right 
bank of the Tagus, 46| miles by rail fruin Lisbon. It has 
the ruins of an old castle, well known in Portuguese history 
as a royal residence, especially in the Middle Ages, and 
several of its churches are of historic and architectural 
interest. A considerable trade is carried on, and the popu- 
lation was 7001 in 1878. 

Santarem, so nainoil after a certain St Irene, is ideii titled with 
the ancient Scallabis T‘raisidium Juliuni. Tho death of Diiiiz I., 
and tlie birth, abdication, and death of Don Henriquo the cardinal 
king, all occurred in the city ; it gave its name to Jodo de Sautarem, 
one of tho 15tb -century navigators ; and Fernando I. and Cabral, 
discoverer of brazil, were burKul within its walls. The Migiielists 
were com])lctely routed here by Napier and Villaflor in 18f34. 

SANTAREM, a city of Brazil, at the head of a comarca 
in tho province of Pard, is situated on the right bank near 
the mouth of the Rio Tapajos, a right-hand tributary of 
tho Amazon. It is a clean and neat-looking place, with 
rows of whitewashed houses in the European town, 
clusters of jialm-thatched huts in the Indian suburb, a 
large church, the ruins of a stone fort, and, standing apart, 


the municipal buildings with tne court-house. As the 
Rio Tapejds is navigable for steamers to the rapids, 170 
miles above Santarem, and for boats to within a short 
distance of Diamantino, the town carries on a considerable 
trade with Matto Grosso and the country along the banks. 
The population and importance of the place, originally 
founded by a Jesuit missionary for his converts in 1661, 
and made a city in 1848, are steadily increasing. 

SANTERRE, Jean Baptiste (1650-1717), French 
painter, born at Magny near Pontoise in 1650, was a 
pupil of Bon Boulogne. He began life as a portrait- 
painter, but refused to paint any except those who pleased 
his taste; he was incapable of managing the large com- 
positions then in vogue, but enjoyed for half a century a 
great reputation as a painter of the nude. He had opened 
his studio to a class of young girls, to whom he gave 
lessonjBi, who served him as models. Much, however, 
of Santerre’s work of this class was destroyed by himself 
in a fit of lively repentance after a serious illness which 
attacked him late in life. He died at Paris on November 
21, 1717. His paintings, in consequence of his extreme 
care in choice of vehicles and pigments, have stood ^ell. 
His Portrait of a Lady in Venetian Costume (Louvre), and 
his Susanna at the Bath (Louvre, engraved by Porporati), 
the diploma work executed by him in 1704, when he was 
received into the. Academy, give a good impression of 
Santerre’s taste and of his elaborate and careful method. 

SAN THIAGO. See Cape Veed Islands, vol. v. p. 52. 

SANTIAGO, the capital of Chili, and the chief town of 
a province of its own name (now 5223 square miles in 
extent, reduced in 1883 by the formation of tho new pro- 
vince of O’Higgins), is situated in 33“ 26' 42'' S. lat. and 
70“ 40' 36" W, long., at a height of about 1830 feet above 
the sea, in a wide and beautiful plain between the main 
range of the Andes and the less elevated heights of Cuesta 
del Prado, 115 miles east of Valparaiso by rail. In the 
centre of tho city rises tho rocky hill of Santa Lucia, with 
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its two fortresses, — recently converted into a pleasure* 
ground, with theatres, restaurants, and monuments; and 
immediately to the north-north- west and north-east are 
those known as Colina, Renca, and San Cristdbal. Tho 
snow-clad range of tho Andes, in which the summits of 
La Chapa and Los Amarillos arc conspicuous, is visible 
from Santiago. A turbid mountain stream, the Mapocho, 
flows west through the heart of the city to join the Colina 
and ultimately the Maipd or Maipo ; its floods were some* 
times, as in 1609 and 1783, the cause of great damage 
till the construction of a solid embankment was undertaken 
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under the government of Ambroaio O’Higgius; it is now 
crossed by several handsome bridges, the oldest of which, 
a structure of eleven arches, dates from 1767—1779. From 
the very first Santiago was laid out with great regularity 
in parallelograms ; but owing to the frequency of earth- 
quakes the dwelling-houses are seldom built of more than 
a single story in height. The cathedral, situated in the 
Plaza de la Independencia, is the oldest of the churches. 
Originally erected by Pedro Valdivia and rebuilt by Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, it was destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1647 and rebuilt on a new plan subsequent to 1748. ' 
It is 351 feet long by 92 feet wide, but has no very striking 
features. Among the other ecclesiastical buildings are the 
church of San Agustin, erected in 1595 by Cristdbal de 
Vera and in modern times adorned with a pillared portico ; 
the churches of San Francisco, La Merced, and Santo 
Domingo, dating from the 18th century ; the Augustine 
nunnery founded by Bishop Medellin in 1576; the Carmen 
Alto, or church of the Carmelite nunnery, an elegant little 
Gothic building ; the stately church of the Iteformed 
Dominicans, rich in marble monolithic columns ; and the 
chapel erected in 1852 to the memory of Pedro Valdivia 
next to the house in which ho is reputed to have lived. 
The public cemetery, recently secularized, has a large 
number of marble and bronze monuments, — mostly from 
Italy. Among the secular buildings the more noteworthy 
are the palace of the intendency, the old presidential palace 
(popularly Las Cajas), the congress buildings, the mint, 
the palace of justice, the municipal theatre. The present 
university of Santiago dates from 1842, — the older Uni- 
versidad de San Felipe, which had been established in 
1747, having been closed in 1839. It occupies a fine 
building in the Alameda, and alongside stands the great 
National Institute ol Secondary Education. In 1882 the 
university was attended by 920 students and the institute 
by 1059. The city also contains a school of arts and trades 
(1849), a musical conservatorio (1849), a national museum, 
a military school established in 1842 and enlarged on the 
abolition of the naval military school at Valparaiso in 1872 
(now re-established), and a school of agriculture founded 
by the Agricultural Society chartered in 1869. The 
National Library is a noble collection of books dating from 
181.3, especially rich in works relating to America; there 
is also a good library in the National Institute. Besides 
the official journal, Santiago has four daily papers, as 
well as various reviews and other serials. ' Besides the 
Alameda, a great tree-planted avenue decorated with 
statues (the Abbe Molina, Generals San Martin, Carrera, 
O’Higgins, and Freire, <kc.), the principal open spaces in 
Santiago are the Plaza de la Independencia, the Canadilla, 
a broad tree-bordered avenue, the Alameda de Yungay, 
the Cainpo de Marte (where are the Penitentiary, a prison 
built and administered according to the most approved 
modern principles, and the large Artillery Park), the Quinta 
Normal de Agricultura, which comprises zoological and 
botanical gardens, and the largo area in which the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1875 was held. As the Mapocho 
was unfit for drinking, water was introduced about 1865 
by an aqueduct 5 miles long. The prevailing winds at 
Santiago are from the south and south-west. On an 
average rain falls for 216 hours in the course of the year, 
mostly between May and September. Snow and hail are 
both extremely rare. Earthquakes are so frequent that 
as many as twenty-seven or thirty shocks are sometimes 
registered in a year. Those which have proved really 
disastrous are the earthquakes of 17th March 1575, 13th 
May 1647, 8th July 1730, 19th November 1822, and 20th 
February 1835.* The population of Santiago, which was 
returned in 1865 as 168,553 (79,920 males and 88,633 
females), had increased to 200,000 in 1883. 
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It was in February 1641 that Pedro do Valdivia, one of l*izarro*s 
captains, founded the city of Santiago del Nuevo Estremo in 
accordance with a vow he had made at Cuzco. The place has all 
along held an important position in Chilian history, imt i^erliaps 
none of tlie events with which it is Associated sent sucli a sensation 
through the world as the burning of the Jesuit church with the loss 
of more than two thousand lives in the ilaniCH (8th December 1 8(53). 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA, the former capital 
of Galicia, in the north-west of Spain, situated in 42'* 
52' 30" N. lat. and 8^ 30' 6" W. long., 51 ^ miles west- 
by-south from Lugo, and 32 miles south-by-west from 
Corunna, in the province of that name. It lies on the 
eastern slope of the Monte Pedroso, surrounded by 
mountains which draw down incessant rain that gives the 
granite buildings of its deserted streets an extra tint of 
melancholy and decay. The city is still the seat of a 
university and of an archbishopric, which lays claim to 
the primacy of all Spain, but its former glories have quite 
departed. In the Middle Ages its shrine, which con- 
tained the body of St James the Great, was one of the 
most famous in Europe, and gathered crowds of pilgrims 
from all parts. The city became, in fact, the focus of all 
the art and chivalry of neighbouring Christendom, and a 
spot where conflicting interests could meet on neutral 
ground. But the days of pilgrimages are past, and, 
though the Congregation of Hites declared in 1884 that 
the cathedral still enshrines the veritable body of the 
apostle, pilgrims are scarcely more often seen than in any 
other cathedral town. The trade of Santiago can never 
have been otherwise than dependent on the crowds of 
pilgrims who visited the shrine. It now only survives in 
the silversmiths’ shops on the Plaza de los Plateros, which 
still have a steady sale for artistic pieces of peasant 
jewellery. Otherwise it consists in mere local traffic in 
cattle, linen, silk, leather, hats, and paper. There is com- 
munication by rail with the little seaport of Carril on 
the west coast. The population within the municipal 
boundaries was 23,000 in 1885. 

The relics of the .saint were said to liave l>eeii discovered in 835 
by Thoodomir, bishop of Iria, who was guidt'd to the spot by a 
star, whence tlio name (Campus Stelltn), A chapel was forthwith 
erected, and the bishopric was transferred thither by a special bull 
of Pope Leo III. A more substantial building was V)egun in 868, 
but was totally destroyed in 997 by Alinanzor, wlio, liowevei’, 
restHJCted the sacred relics. On the rc(!onqucst of the (dty by 
Beruiudo 111. the roads which led to it were improved by that 
monarch, and pilgriin.s began to flock to the sljrine, which fast 
grew in reputation. In 1078 the erection of the present cathedral 
was begun during the episcopate of Diego I’cJacz, and was con- 
tinued until 1188, when the western doorway was completed. It 
is a cruciform building in the Komaiiesfiue style, 280 feet long, 60 
feet wide, and 70 feet high, and keeps its original form in tlie 
interior, but is disfigured e.xternally by much poor late work. 
Besides the classic dome and clock- tower, the two western towers 
have been rai.scd to a height of 220 feet and crowned with cupolas, 
and between them has been erected a classic portico, above wliitli 
is a niche containing a statue of St James. The facade was the 
work of Casas y Koboa in 1738, and the statue was by Ventura 
Rodriguez in 1764. The design is mediocre, and gains its chief 
effect from forming part of an extended architectural composition 
on the Plaza Mayor, a grand stjuare wliicli is surrounded on all 
sides by public, l)uil«lings. The grouml rises to the catliodral, 
which is reached by a maguiticent quadruple flight t)f steps, flanked 
by statues of David and Solomon Access to the staircase is 
given tlirough some fine wrought-iron gales, and in the centre, on 
the level of the Plaza, is the entrance to a Romanesque chapel. La 
Iglesia Baja, constructed under the jjortico ami con temporal' 'vitli 
the cathedral. To the north and soutl), and in a line with the 
wo.st front, are dependent buildings of tin* ISth century, grouping 
well with it. Those to the south contain a light and elegant 
arcade to the npj>er windows, and serve as a screen to the cloister.s, 
built in 1633 by Fonseca, afterwards archbisljop of Toledo. They 
are .said to be the largest in Si>ain, and arc a fair example of the 
latest Gothic. The delit^atc sculptnro over the heads of tljo 
windows and along the wall of tlie cloister is very noticeable. On 
the north of the cathedral is tlu* I’Jazucln S. Juan, where the 

r asants collect to do their markc'ting. Hero is the convent of 
Martin, built in 1636, which, after serving as a barrack, is now 
used as an ecclesiastical seminary, restored to the church. It haa 
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a tolerable cloister and bell-tower. The north side of the cathedral 
is much overlaid by classical and Churrigueresque work ; and the 
same treatment has l>eeii applied to the east end, where is the 
Puerta Santa, which is kept closed, excefit in jubilee years, when it 
is opened by tlio archbishop. The corner of the south transept on 
tlio Plaza de los Plateros has been mutilated by the erection of the 
clock-tower, but tlio facade is fortunately preserved intact. Perhaps 
^ho cliiof boauty of the cathedral, however, is the Portico do la 
(iloria, beliiiid tlie western classic portal. It is a work of the 12tli 
century, and jirobablv the utmost development of which round- 
archotl Gothic is cupalde. The shafts, tympana, and archivolts of 
tlie three dooi-ways which ojieii on to the nave and aisles are a mass 
of strong and nervous sculpture. The design is a general ropre- 
Hontation of t he Last .ludgmeiit, and the subjects are all treated 
witli a ({iiaiiit grace which shows the work of a real artist. Faint 
traces of colour rciimiii and give a tone to the whole work. The 
cathedral is at such a height from the ground that it is probable 
that, until the ennition or the present grand staircase, the portico 
could not be reached from tlio Plaza, but stood oi»cii to the air. 
There are no marks of doors in the jambs, and the eiitiaiice to the 
<dia|)el beneath would have been blocked by any staircase which 
differed much in plan from the jircscmt one. The interior of the 
church is one of the purest and best examples of Ronmiiesque work 
to bo met with iu 8})ain. The absence of a clerestory throws an 
impressive gloom over the barrel -vaiiltc<l roof, which makes the 
building seem larger than it is. A jiassagc leiula from the north 
transept to the Parroquia of San .Tuiui, or La Corticela, a small 
but interesting jiortion of the original foundation. Many line 
exaiuples of nujtal work arc in tlie (jatlicdral, a.s, for instance, 
the two bronze nmbos in the clioir by Juan H. Ccliiia of 1563, the 
gilt cliaiideliers of 1763, and the cnainclled shrines of Sts Cucufato 
and Fnictuoso. In the Ca{)illa del Jiclicario are a gold cruciiix, 
dated 874, containing a piece of the true cros.s, and a silver gilt 
custoilia of 1544. The flospicio <le los Ileycs, on the north of tlio 
Plaza Mayor, for the re(5cption of pilgriiiis, was begun in 1504 by 
Kiiri(|ue de Fgas under Fcrdinaiid and Isiihelhi. It consists of 
two Gothic and two classic court-yards with a chapel iu the centre, 
^riie gateway is tiiK}, and there is some vigorous carving iu the 
court-yiird.s, one of which coiitaius a graceful fountain. The 
suppresstid Colegio do Fonseca and the adjoiriiiig convent of 8. 
Gordnimo have good Heuiiissancc doorway. s. The university, which 
was created in 1504 by a bull of Pope julius 11., has fair Roiiais- 
saiice buildiiigs, which date from 1532. Those of the Semiiiario 
(1777) have no merit. 'J’lie (;ha|)ol of the con vent of 8. Francisco, 
the cloisters of the half-ruined 8. Augustin, the belfry of 8. 
Domingo, the clnirch of S. Feliz de Colorio, wliicli is a modernized 
buililing of the 14th century, and the fayadcs of several houses of 
the 12th and 13th centuries are also good examples of different 
architectural stylos. 

SANTIAGO (or ST JAGG) DE CUllA, a city and sea- 
port of Cuba, at one time tlie capital of the whole island, 
and now the chief town of the eastern dejiartinent, is 
situated in 19“ 57' 7" N, lat. and 75" 54' 3" W. long, 
(lightliouso), on a fine bay on the soutli coast. The spaci- 
ous and well-defended harbour is accessible to the largest 
vessels, but silt near the wharf allows only those drawing 
less than 14 feet to come alongside. The city, which climbs 
a hill-side 150 feet above the bay, has considerably im- 
proved since 1870, though its streets are still badly paved, 
it contains the largest cathedral in the island, a theatre, 
a custom-house, barracks (1858-1880), and hospitals. 
Foundries, soap-works, tan-yards, and cigar factories are the 
only industrial establishments. The exports were valued in 
1867 at .£1,650,000, in 1882 at XI, 032,200, and in 1883 
at .£722,632. Besides sugar, which forms about two- 
thirds of tile wliole, the principal articles are cocoa, rum, 
tobacco and cigars, coffee, honey and wax, mahogany, and 
copper-ore -this last at one time to the extent of 25,000 
tons per annum, but now in greatly diminished quantity. 
The copper mines Lomas del Cobre lie on the other side 
of the bay inland from Punta de Sal. The estimated 
population is between 24,000 and 30,000. 

Founded by Diego Velaztiuez in 1514, and incorporated as a city 
in 1522, Santiago i.s memoralilo luaiiily for the French occupation 
and ransom in 1558, and the affair of the ship Virginius” in 1873, 
which resulted in the Spanish Government paying an indemnity 
to the United States for the murder of Captain Fry and his 
companions. 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTKRO, chief town of the province 
of Santiago in the Argentine Republic, is situated in 27^ 
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46' S. lat. and 64** 19' W. long., 520 feet above the sea, 
on the banks of the Rio Dulce. It is the residence of the 
provincial governor and the seat of the legislature, and it 
ranks as the oldest European city in the republic, having 
been founded by Aguirre in 1552. The most conspicuous 
building is the cathedral, whose dome contrasts strangely 
by its size and evident costliness with the poverty of the 
rest of the town. The population is about 8000 (most of 
whom have a great deal of Indian blood in their veins). 
The railway from Rosario to Santiago (689 miles) was 
opened in 1884. 

SANTILLANA, IxVigo Lopez i>e Mendoza, Marquis 
OP (1398-1458), Castilian poet, was born at Carrion de 
los Condes in Old Castile on August 19, 1398. His 
father, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, grand admiral 
of Castile, having died while Inigo was still quite young, 
the boy was brought up by his uncle Don Alfonso Enriquez. 
From his twentieth year onwards he became an increasingly 
prominent figure at the court of Juan II. of Castile, dis 
tinguishing himself both in civil and military service ; be 
was created Marques de Santillana and Conde del Real de 
Manzanares for the part he took in the battle of Olmedo 
in 1445. In the protracted struggle of the Castilian 
nobles against the prejionderating influence of Alvaro de 
Luna he showed great moderation, but ultimately in 1452 
he joined the combination which effected the fall of the 
favourite in the following year. From the death of J uan II. 
in 1454 Mendoza took little part in public affairs, devoting 
himself mainly to the pursuits of literature and to pious 
meditation. He died at Guadalajara on March 26, 1458. 

Mondoza was the first to introduce the Italian sonnet into 
Castile, but his productions iu this class are somewhat conven- 
tional in style ana liave little to recommend them beyond the charm 
of smooth versification, lie was much more successful in the 
aerranilla or highland pastoral after the Provencal niaiinc]’. His 
long- popular CaUiloquio (1494), consisting of one hundred proverbs, 
each rendered in an eiglit-line stanza, was prepared at the request 
of Juan 1 1, for tlie instruction of Don Kiiriquc, the heir-apparent. 
To the same didactic category belong the IHdlogo dc Bias contra 
Foriuna (1448) and the Doctrinal de Frivados (1453). The 
Coiimiieta de Fonza is a Dantesijue dream-dialogue, iu octave 
stanzas, founded on the clisastrous sea-fight off Ponza in 1435, wlien 
the kings of Aragon and Navarre along with the infante of Castile 
were taken jirisoners by the Genoese. 

The works of Stuitilluim have been edited with commentaries by Amador de loa 
JlioN (Madrid, 1862). 

SANTINl, Giovanni (1787-1877), Italian astronomer, 
born 30th January 1787 at Caprese, in the province of 
Arezzo, was from 1813 director of the observatory at Padua. 
He wrote Elemetiti di Asti'ononiia (2 vols. 1820, 2d ed. 
1830), Teoria dexjli Stroimnti ottici (2 vols. 1828), and 
a great many scientific memoirs and notices, among which 
are five catalogues of telescopic stars between -f 10“ and 
- 15“ declination, from observations made at the Padua 
observatory. He died June 26, 1877. 

SANTO DOMINGO. See Hayti. 

SANTORIN. See Thera. 

SANTOS, a city and seaport of Brazil in the province 
of Sao Paulo, is situated on the north side of the island of 
Sao Vicente or Engua-Guagu, which forms the west side of 
the harbour-bay (an inlet 3^^ miles deep, with soundings 
varying from 4 to 10 fathoms). It is a well-built town 
with wide airy streets, and most of the better classes 
have their residences at Barra Fort (4 miles out) and other 
suburban villages. Commercially the town has grown to 
great importance as the terminus of the whole railway 
system of this part of Brazil — the Santos and Jundiahy 
line (1867) running inland 87 miles and connecting with 
the Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro Railway and various 
other linos: The export of coffee (the great staple) in- 
creased from 344,800 60'kilogramme bags in 1862-3 to 
537,478 in 1872-3 and 1,932,194 in 1883-4. The value of 
the coffee was estimated at XI, 630,275 in 1870-71, and at 
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£3,632^838 in 1878-79. The export and import trade is 
estimated to circulate £10,000,000 a year. The popula- 
tion has increased since 1870 from 9000 to about 15,000. 

As the city of Sflto Vicente, tiie first ^rmanent Portuguese sottle- 
nient in Brazil, began to decline from its position as capital of the 
southern provinces, Santos, founded by Braz Cuba in 1643-46, 
gradually took its place. In the I7th century it was besieged by 
the Dutch and English. The provincial assembly passed an 
enactment by which the city was to be called Cidade de Bonifacio 
in honour of Jose Bonifacio d’Andrade c Silva, the national patriot, 
to whom it liad given birth, but the older name of Santos held ita 
ground. 

SAO LEOPOLDO, a German colony in the province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, founded in 1824. It is 
connected with Porto Alegre by rail and also by the Rio 
do Jinos, a small but deep and navigable river. The 
inhabitants of the town and sixteen neighbouring settle- 
ments number in all about 20,000, and are engaged in 
cattle-breeding and in the culture of grain, arrow-root, and 
sugar. 

SA6NE. See Rhone, 

SAONE, Haute-, a department in the north-cast of 
France, formed in 1790 from the northern portion of 
Tranche Comtd, and traversed by the river Sa6ne. Situated 
between 47** 14' and 48* 1' N. lat. and between 5“ 21 
and 6** 49' E. long., it is bounded by the department 
of the Vosges, E. by the territory of Belfort, S. by 
Doubs and Jura, and W. by Cote-d’Or and Haute- 
Marne. On the north-east, where they are formed by the 
Vosges, and to the south along the course of the Ognon 
the limits are natural. The highest point of the depart- 
ment is the Ballon de Servance (3900 feet), and the lowest 
the confluence of the Sa5ne and Ognon (610 feet). The 
general slope is from north-east to south-west, the direction 
followed by those two streams. In the north-east the 
department belongs to the Vosgian formation, consisting 
of pine-clad mountains of sandstone and granite; but 
throughout the greater part of its extent it is composed 
of limestone plateaus 800 to 1000 feet high pierced with 
crevasses and subterranean caves, into which the rain 
water disappears to issue again as springs in the valleys 
200 feet lower down. In its passage through the depart- 
ment the Sa6ne receives from the right the Amance and 
the Salon from the Langres plateau, and from the left 
the Coney, the Lantern e (augmented by the Brcuchin 
which passes by lAixouil), the Durg(?on (passing Vesoul), 
and the Ognon. The north-eastern districts are cold in 
climate and have an annual rainfall ranging from 36 to 48 
inches. Towards the south-west the characteristics become 
those of the Rhone valley generally. At Vesoul and Gray 
the rainfall only reaches 24 inches per annum. 

Out of a total of 1,319,570 acres 664,846 are aruhle, 376,999 uiuler 
forest, 153,ii78 natural iiieatlowa and ordiards, aiul 31,752 vine- 
yards. The agricultural population numbers 180,893 out of a 
total of 295,905. They possess 22,831 horses, 152,609 cattle, 
63,000 sheep, 72,678 pigs, 7094 goats, more tlian 19,000 dogs, 
and 15,915 Wliivea (40 tons 15 cwts. of honey in 1881). Wheat 
is tlic staple crop— 2,727,425 bushels in 1883 ; next come oats, 
3,188,322 bushels; potatoes, 8,175,673 bushels; wine, mostly of 
middling tjuality, 4,887,652 gallons (average vintage for the last 
ten years 6,086,662 gallons) ; rye, 449,308 bushels ; barley, 
396,940 ; meslin, 276,261; buckwheat, 63,945; maize, 64,924; 
millet, 154; colza, 456 tons; beetroot, 26,366 tons; nnlso, 6662 
bushels ; hemp, linen, tobacco, hops. The woods, which cover 
more than a (piarter of the department, are comfiosed of firs in the 
Vosges and beech trees, oaks, wych elms, and aspens in the other 
districts. Kirachwasser is manufactured at Fougerolles from tlie 
native cherries. The industrial population number 51,477 ; 550 
workmen raise 148,842 tons of iron-ore yearly ; copper, silver, and 
manganese exist in the department, and gold occurs in the l)ed 
of the Ognon. Rock-salt mines yield annually 11,000 tons of salt 
and the niatorials for a considerable manufacture of sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids, suhdmte of soda, chloride of lime, 
and Epsom and Glauber salts. Coal mines, with their principal 
centre at Ronchamp, give employment to more than 2000 workmen, 
and in 1888 yieldea 212,680 tons of coal. Peat, limestone, plaster, 
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building-stone, marble, porphyry, granite, syenite, and sandstone 
are all worked in the department. The green porphyry pedestal of 
Napoleon’s sarconhaj^is at Lea Invalides and the syenite columns 
of tne Grand Opera in Paris were cut at Servance. Of the many 
mineral waters of Haute -SaOtio the best known are the hot springs 
of Luxeuil, which, with their sixteen saline and two chalybeate 
sources, discharge over 127,000 gallons in the 24 hour.s and are 
used for bathing and drinking. Besides forty -seven iron -working 
estobliahmenU (smelting furnaces, foundries, and wire-drawing 
mills, producing in 1883 4875 tons of iron smelted by wood-fuel, 
286 tons of refined iron and 1040 tons of sheet iron, Ac.), Haute- 
8a6ne possesses eoptwr-fo-umlria®, engineering works, steel-foundries, 
and factories for prodneiiig tin j)lntc, nails, pins, files, saws, screws 
shot, chains, agrieiiltiiral imjdements, locks, spinning inachiner- , 
edge tools, &c. Window-glass is manufactured by 106 workmen 
and glass wares by 300, pottery and earthenware l)y 220 to 230. 
There are also about 100 bri(‘k and tile works; the paper-mills 
employ 329 hands, and the 21 cot ton -mills (66,700 spindles and 
2518 looms, of which 154 are hand-looms) up\vards of 2000. Print- 
works, fulling mills, hosiery factories, and straw-hat factories are 
also of some account ; as well as sugar- works, dye-works, saw^-inills, 
sterch-works, chemical works, oil-mills, tanyards, and flour-mills. 
The dcimrtmcnt exports wheat (893,000 bushels), cattle, iron, wood, 
pottery, kirschwassor, and cooper’s wares. The SaOnc i^rovides 
a navigable channel of 40 miles, which is about to bo connected 
with the Moselle and the Meuse by the Canal do PEst in course of 
construction along the valley of the Coney. Gray is the gi-eat 
ein{K)rium of the water-borne trade, estimated at 200,000 tons ]»er 
annum. Tlio dcpartniont has 186 miles of national roads, 3313 
miles of other roads, and 236 miles of railway — the Paris-Mulhouse 
and Nancy-Gray railways, crossing at Vesoul, and various other 
lines. There are three arroudissements, — Vesoul, Gray (7254 in- 
habitants in the town), Lure (4360), — 28 cantons, 583 communes. 
Ilaiite-SaOne is in the district of tlie 7th corps d’armee, and in its 
legal, ecclesiastical, and educational relations depends on Besanyon. 
Luxeuil (4376 inhabitants), the most important place after the sub- 
prefectures, is celebrated for its abbey, founded by St ColumV>an 
m 590. 

SA6NE-ET-L0IRE, a department of the east central 
region of France formed in 1790 from the districts of 
Autunois, Brionnais, Chalonnais, Charollais, and Mficonnais 
previously belonging to Burgundy. Lying between 46** 9' 
and 47® 9' N. lat., 3® 37' and 5® 27' E. long., it is 
bounded on the N. by the department of C6te d'Or, E. 
by that of Jura, S.E. by Ain, S. by RhOne and Loire, W. 
by Allier and Ni^vre. The two streams from which it 
takes its name bound the department on the south-east and 
on the west respectively. Between these the continental 
watershed between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
called the Charollais Mountains runs south and north. Ita 
altitude (2500 feet on tlie south) diminishes to the north 
in the direction of Cote-d*Or. The culminating point of 
the department is in the heights of Morvan, on the border 
of Ni^vre (2960 feet). The lowest point, where the Saone 
leaves the department, is under 550 feet. The Saone 
crosses the department from north to south, and receives 
on its right the Dheune, followed by the Canal du Centro 
and the Grosne, and on its left the Doubs and the Seilla 
The Loire only receives one important affluent from the 
right, the Arroux, which is increased by the Bourbince, 
whose valley is followed by the ( -anal du Centre. The 
average temperature is slightly higl^or at Macon than at 
Paris — the winters being colder and the summer hotter. 
The yearly rainfall (32 inches, increasing towards the 
hilly districts) is distributed over 135 days; there are 25 
days of snow and 27 of storm. 

Of a total area of 2,116,311 acres (this is one of tlie largest of the 
French clcpartmcnts) 1,079,395 are arable, 371,866 forest, 292,287 
natural meadows and oidiards, and 106,111 vineyards. In 1880 the 
live-stock comprised 26,000 horses, 6000 as.ses and mules, 75,000 
bulls and oxen, 150,000 cows and heifers, 56,000 calves, 216,000 
sheep, 175,000 pigs, 50,000 goats, 35,000 heehives (yielding 214 
tons of honey and 62 tons oC wax). The white Charollnis oxen are 
one of the Anest French breeds, equally suitable for labour and 
fattening. No fewer than 366,252 of the inhabitants of the de- 
])artment out of a total of 625,559 depend on agriculture. In 1883 
there was produced 3,678,276 bushels of wlieat, 22,890 meslin, 
1,022,037 rye ; in 1880 210,376 bushels of barley, 754,875 buck- 
wheat, 809,325 maize, 101,970 millet, 2,107,187 oats, 13,359,307 
potatoes, 88,500 pulse, 70,936 tons of beetroot, 206 tons hemp, 196 
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tons hempsoed, 136,800 buslicls colxa-seod, 8177 tons colza oil. In 
1883 the vintage yielded 22,636,630 gallons of wine, the average 
quantity of recent years being 21,809,018 gallons. The red wines 
of M&connais (especially those of Thotins) are those in highest 
repute ; Pouilly produces the best white wines. The industrial 
classes are represented by 160,983 individuals. The coal -basin 
of Crcusot, the sixth in importance in Franco, produced in 1882 
1,269,783 tons. A pit at l^piiiac is 8937 feet deep. Iron-ore was 
«»xtractcd in 1882 to the amount of 28,664 tons, slate, limestone, 
Ouilding-stonc, millstones, granite, marble, marl, plaster, bitu- 
minous scliists, peat, kaolin, inaijganeso (4360 tons per annum), 
and certain iirocious stones are also found in the department. The 
most celebrated mineral waters are those of Bourbon -Lancy. six out 
of the seven springs being thermal They are strongly saline. 
Aletal-working is principally carriiMl on at Crcusot, which," with its 

13.000 wmrkmen and its 13 smelting furnaces, 100 pinidling ovens, 
4 Bessemer apparatuses and 4 Martin’s ovens, &e., jiroduced in 
1 882 63,989 tons of iron (965 tons of rails, 21 ,984 ton.s of sheet-iron) 
and 99,823 tons of steel (72,086 tons of rails, 7066 tons of sheet- 
iron). The engine works produce all sorts of machines, including 
about 100 locomotives. Tlie Ch9.lon branch works turn out ship^, 
boats, bridges, and boilers. Other foundries an<l forges in the ue- 
partrnent produced in 1882 176,113 tons of cast iron and certain 
quantities of copper and bronze. The cjotton manufacture employs 

14.000 spindles and 2000 looms, silk 2900 spindles and 2600 hand- 
looms, woobspinning 850 spindles. Other indnstriiil establish- 
ments are potteries, tile-works, gla.sa-w()rk.s (6,000,000 bottles at 
iSpinac alone), <listinerio.s, oil-works, mineral-oil works, cooj^ierages, 
tanneries, flour-mills, sugar works — the total number being 860 
with 1872 steam engines of 27,780 horse power. The commerce 
of the department, especially as regards its exports, deals mainly 
wdth coal, metals, machinery, wine, cattle, bricks, pottery, glass. 
It is facilitated by five navigable streams (181 miles), — Loire, 
Arroux, SaOno, Doubs, Seille, — the Canal dii Centro which unites 
Chulon-sur-SaOne W’itli Digoin on the Loire, and the canal from 
lioaiiiio to Digoin and the lateral Loire Canal, both following the 
main river valley. The total length of the canals is 90 miles. 

'1 here are 865 miles of national road, 7098 of other roads, and 487 
miles of railway. Sa6no-et- Loire forms the diocc.so of Autun ; it is 
part of tlie district of the 8th corps d’lirmee (Bonrgos), and its uni- 
versity is that of Lyons. It is divided into flvo arrondissements, 
— Macon, ChAlon-sur-SaOne, Autun, Charolles (3.3.00 inhabitants in 
the town), Louhaiis (4280), — 60 cantons, and 639 comnnmes ; the 
most populous commune is Crcusot (28,000 inhabitants, 16,000 in 
the town). Montoeau-les-Mines (4660) is also a mining centre. 
Oluny (3500) is celebrated for it.s abbey, now oecnnied by the nor- 
mal school of secondary instruction, and I’aruy-lc-Moiual (800) for 
its pijgriinage, 

SAG PAULO, a city of Brazil, capital of a province of 
the same name, is situated on the north-western slope of 
the Serra do Mar, on a left-hand tributary of tlie Tiete, a 
confluent of the ParanA. It is an old and irregularly 
built city, with some picturesque old churches ana con- 
vents. The centre of the provincial railway system, 8C 
miles distant from Santos {q.v,)y its seaport on the 
Atlantic coast, and 143 miles from llio de Janeiro, the city 
has developed very rapidly within reiicnt years. One of 
the two academies of law which Brazil possesses is seated 
at Silo Paulo. The most important public buildings arc 
the cathedral, the provincial governor’s and the bishop’s 
[lalacos, and the theatre. A new system of water-sufiply 
and drainage was constructed in 1879-80 by Kuglish 
engineers under a Brazilian company. The j.’opulation of 
the city in 1879 numbered about 35,000. 

Founded by the Jesuits as a college, Sao I’aulo was made a town 
ill 1.660 instead of Santo Andre, destroyed by order of Mendo do 
Sa. In 1711 it became a city, in 1740 a bishopric, and in 1823 
an “imperial city.” 

SAO rEDliO DO mo CJRANDE do SUL. Sce Rio 

Grandk do Sul. 

SAPOR (SiiAruii or SnAiTPUiiR), the name of three 
SdsAnian king.s. See Pkrsia, vol. xviii. pp, 608-610. 

SAPPAN WOOD is one of several red dyewood.s of 
commerce, all belonging to the Leguminous genus Ca:»al- 
pinia^ or to the closely allied genus Pdlophoruvi. It is a 
native of tropical Asia and the Indian Archipelago, but, 
as it is one of the most esteemed of the red dyewoods, its 
cultivation has been promoted in the West Indies and 
Brazil. The wood is somewhat lighter in colour than 
33razil wood and its other allies, but the same tinctorial 
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I principle, brazilin, appears to be common to all Set 
Brazil Wood, vol. iv, p. 241. 

SAPPHIRE, a blue transparent variety of corundum or 
native alumina. It differs, therefore, from the Oriental 
I ruby mainly in its colour. The colour varies from the 
j palest blue to deep indigo, the most esteemed tint being 
that of the blue cornflower. It often happens that a 
crystal of sapphire is particoloured, and hence a fine cut 
stone may derive its tint from a deep-coloured portion at 
the back, instead of being uniformly tinted throughout. 
The sapphire is dichroic, and the colour of a fine velvety 
stone may be resolved by means of the dichroiscope into 
an ultramarine blue and a yellowish-green. The origin 
of the blue colour of the sapphire has not been satis- 
factorily determined, for, although oxide of cobalt may 
produce it, and is invariably used for colouring imitations 
of the stone, yet the presence of cobalt is not alw^ays 
revealed in the analysis of the sapphire. According to 
lapidaries the hardness of the sapphire slightly exceeds 
that of the ruby, and it is therefore the hardest known 
mineral, excepting diamond. In consequence of its great 
hardness it was generally mounted by the ancients in a 
partially rough state, the surface being polished but not 
,cut. Notwithstanding its hardness it has been occasion- 
ally engraved as a gem. There seems no doubt that the 
ancient o-aTre^etpo?, as well as the sapphire of the 

Old Testament (Job xxviii. 6), was our lapis lazuli, while 
the modern sapphire seems to have .been known under the 
name of v6,kw^o% or liyaciniltus (King). 

The finest sapphires are obtained from Ceylon, where 
they occur with other gem stones as pebbles or rolled 
crystals in the sands of rivers. The sapphires have 
generally preserved their crystalline form better than the 
associated rubies. Some of the slightly-cloudy Ceylon 
sapphires display when cut m cabocJvon an opalescent star 
of six rays, whence tliey arc called star-aajyphires or 
dsterias. The principal localities in Ceylon yielding sap- 
phires are Hakowana, Batnapura, and Satawaka. A few 
years ago sapphires were discovered in Siam (in the pro- 
vince of Battambong), but the stones from this locality 
are mostly dull and of too dark a colour. In Burmab 
they occur in association with rubies, but are much loss 
numerous. They have also been recently found in Bal- 
dar, north of the Chandrabagha range. The sapphire is 
widely distributed through the gold-bearing drifts ot 
Victoria and New South Wales, but the colour of the 
stones is usually too dark. Some of the finest specimens 
have come from the Beccliworth district in Victoria. 
Coarse sapphire is found in many parts of the United 
States, and a few stones fit for jewellery have been 
obtained from Corundum Hill, Macon county, North 
Carolina, and from the other localities mentioned under 
Ruby. The sajiphire also occurs in Europe, being found 
in the basalts of the Rhino valley and of Lo Puy in 
Velay, but not sufficiently fine for purposes of ornament. 
The sapphire has been artificially reproduced by similar 
methods to those described in the article Ruby. 

SAPPHO (in Attic Greek SaTre/xo, but called by herself 
>kd7r</>0), which is necessitated by the metre also in 
AnihoL^ ix. 190, though Alcicus, himself an iEolian and 
her contemporary, calls her lSa7r<^o)), incomparably the 
greatest poetess the world has ever seen, was a native of 
Lesbos, and probably both was born and lived at Mytilene. 
For the idea that she migrated thither from Eresus is 
merely a conjecture to explain a perfectly imaginary diffi- 
culty caused by the grammarians who invented another 
Sappho, a courtesan of Eresus, to whom to ascribe the 
current scandals about the poetess. She was the daughter 
of Scainandronymus and Cleis, of whom nothing more is 
known. The epistle of Sappho to Phaon, ascribed to 
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Ovtdy Bays that her ** parent" died when she was six years 
old ; if Frag. 90 refers to Sappho’s own mother, which is 
very doubtful, this ‘‘parent’’ must be her father. Her 
date cannot be certainly fixed, but she must have lived 
about the end of the 7th and beginning of the 6th cen- 
turies B.C., being contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesichorus, 
and Pittacus, in fact with the culminating period of ^olic 
poetry. But of her life very little else is known. One 
of her brothers, Charaxus, who was engaged in the wine- 
trade between Lesbos and Naucratis in Egypt, fell in love 
there with a courtesan named Doricha and surnamed for 
her beauty Bhodopis, whom he freed from slavery and 
upon whom he squandered his property. Sappho wrote 
an ode on this, in which she severely satirized and rebuked 
him. Another brother, Larichus, was public cup-bearer at 
Mytilene, — a fact for which it was necessary to be cvycvr/?, 
so that we may suppose Sappho to have been of good family. 
For the rest it is known that she had a daughter, named 
after her grandmother Cleis, and that she had some 
personal acquaintance with Alcoeus. He addressed her 
in an ode of which a fragment is preserved : “ Violet- weav- 
ing, pure, sweet-smiling Sappho, I wish to say somewhat, 
but shame hinders me;” and she answered in another ode : 

“ Hadst thou had desire of aught good or fair, shame 
would not have touched thine eyes, but thou wouldst have 
spoken thereof openly.’’ Further than this everything is 
enveloped in doubt and darkness. The well-known story 
of her love for the disdainful Phaon, and her leap into the 
sea from the Leucadian promontory, together with that of 
her flight from Mytilene to Sicily, which has been con- 
nected with her love for Phaon, rests upon no evidence 
that will bear examination. Indeed, we are not even told 
whether she died of the leap or not. All critics again are 
agreed that Suidas was simply gulled by the comic poets 
when he tells us of her imaginary husband, Cercolas of 
Andros. The name of Sappho was by these poets con- 
sistently dragged in the dirt, and both the aspersions 
they cast on her character and the embellishments with 
which they garnished her life passed for centuries as 
undoubted history. Six comedies entitled Sappho, and 
two Plmon, were produced by the Middle Comedy ; and, 
when we consider, for example, the way in which Socrates 
was caricatured by Aristophanes, we are justified in put- 
ting no faith whatever in any accounts of Sappho which 
depend upon such authority, as most of our accounts 
ai)pear to do. 

Welcker^ was the first to examine carefully the evidence 
upon which the current opinion of Sappho’s character 
rested. He found it easy to disprove, in his opinion, all 
the common accusations against her moral character, but 
unfortunately, not content with disproving actual state- 
ments, went on to uphold Sappho as a model of feminine 
virtue. Bergk and Mure both combated his views, and in 
the Mheinisches Museum for 1857 may bo found the 
issues between him and the latter clearly stated on both 
sides, unfortunately with considerable acrimony. It is 
plain to the impartial reader that both of the controver- 
sialists have gone decidedly too far, but it can hardly be 
denied, however much we should naturally desire to 
think otherwise, that Mure has very considerably the best 
of it. We owe thanks to Welcker for clearing the history 
of Sappho from several fictions, but further than this it is 
impossible to go ; wo owe thanks to Mure for preferring 
truth to sentiment, but we cannot disregard some points 
of Welcker’s argument so completely as he does. In fact, 
the truth appears to be that Sappho was not, as the Attic 
comedy represented her, a woman utterly abandoned to 
vme, jand only distinguished among the corrupt com- 

^ von eiTiem herrsekenden Voru/rth^Al hefreyt, Ck)ttinf?en, 
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munlty of Lesbos by exceptional immorality and the gift 
of song, — that inde^ she was not notoriously immoral at 
all, but no worse and perhaps better than the standard of 
her age and country required. This seems clearly indi- 
cated by the epithet ayi^o, with which Alcseus addressed her. 
On the other hand, not merely tradition but the character 
of her extant fragments, with the other evidence adduced 
by Mure, constrain us to resign the pleasant dream of 
Welcker, K. O. Muller, and their followers, — an ideal and 
eminently respectable head of a poetic school, with a 
matronly regard for her pupils, who meant by her own 
poems anything but what she said, and was more careful 
to inculcate virtue than unlimited indulgence in passion. 

To leave this disagreeable question, wo will next indicate 
briefly all that is known of her position in Lesbos. She 
was there the centre of a brilliant society and head of a 
great poetic school, for poetry in that ago and place was 
cultivated as assiduously and apparently as successfully 
by women as by men. Her most famous pupils were 
Erinna of Telos and Damophyla of Pamphylia. Besides 
them we know the names of Atthis, Telesippa, ISIegara, 
Gongyla, Gyrinna, Dica, Mnasidica Eunica, and Anactoria, 
to whom the second ode, tU ipuiplvav, is said to have been 
addressed. The names also of two of her rivals are pre- 
served — Andromeda and Gorgo ; but whether they also 
presided over similar schools or not is very doubtful, as 
that idea of them depends on the authority of Maximus 
Tyrius, which is quite worthless on this point. 

In antiquity the fame of Sappho rivalled that of 
Homer. She was called “the poetess,” as he was called 
“the poet.” Different writers style her “the tenth 
Muse,” “the flower of the Graces,” “a miracle,” “the 
beautiful,” the last epithet referring to her writings, not 
her person, which is said to have been small and dark. 
Her poems were arranged in nine books, on what principle 
is uncertain ; she is said to have sung them to the Mixo 
Lydian mode, which she herself invented. The few 
remains which have come down to us amply testify to 
the justice of the praises lavished upon Sappho by the 
ancients. The perfection and finish of every line, the 
correspondence of sense and sound, the incomparable com- 
mand over all the most delicate resources of verse, and the 
exquisite symmetry of the complete odes raise her into the 
very first rank of technical poetry at once, while her 
direct and fervent painting of passion, which caused 
Longinus to quote the ode to Anactoria as an example of 
the sublime, has never been since surpassed, and only 
approached by Catullus and in the Vita JVuova. Her 
fragments also bear witness to a profound feeling for the 
beauty of nature ; we know from other sources that she 
had a peculiar delight in flowers, and especially in the 
rose. The ancients also attributed to her a considerable 
power in satire, but in hexameter verse they considered 
her inferior to her pupil Erinna. 

Tho fragments of Sappho have been all preHcrvcd by other 
authors incidentally. An independent fragment, ascribed to lior 
by Blass but rqjocted by Bergk and of very doubtful authenticity, 
has been discovered on a papyrus in the Egyptian musenin at 
Berlin (see Jihein. Mns. for 1880, p. 287 ; Bergk, vol. iii. p. 704) ; 
but even if really hers it is too fragmentary to bo of nny value. 
The best edition of Sappho is to be found in Bergk’s Poeiac Lyrici 
GracMy vol. iii., 4tli ca., Lcipsic, 1882. Tho only separate edition 
and the only complete translation in English is that of Mr 'Wharton 
(London, 1885), in which it is unfortunately irniiossible for the 
general rca<ler to place niuch reliance. (J. A. PIa) 

SABABAND (Ital. Sarahanda, Zarahayida ; r. Sara- 
bande), a slow dance, generally believed to have boon 
imported from Spain in the earlier half of the 1 6th cen- 
tury, though attempts have sDmetimes been made to 
trace it to an Eastern origin. The etymology of tho word 
is very uncertain. The most probable account is that the 
dance was named after its inventor — a celebrated dancer 
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of Seville, called Zarabanda. During the 16th and 17th* 
centuries the saraband was exceedingly popular, alike in 
Spain, France, Italy, and England. Its music was in 
triple time — generally with three minims in the bar — and 
almost always consisted of two strains, each beginning 
upon the first beat, and most frcriuently ending on the 
second or third. Many very fine examples of it will be 
found among the Suites and Partitas of Handel and 
J. S. Bach ; but by far the finest we possess is that which 
Handel first composed for his overture to Almira^ and 
afterwards adapted to the words “Lascia, ch4o pianga,” 
in Jiinaldo, 

8A11A('FNS was the current designation among the 
Christians of Europe in the Middle Ages for their Moslem 
enemies, especially for the Moslems in Europe. In earlier 
times the name of Saraceni was applied by (Ireeks and 
Homans to the troublesome nomad Arabs of the Byro- 
Arabian desert who continually harassed the frontier of 
the empire from Egypt to the Euphrates. It is easy to 
understand how, after Islam, the name came to be extended 
xo the Moslem enemies of the empire in general, but no 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the reason why 
the Homans called the frontier tribes Saracens. It is 
most natural to suppose that they adopted some name of a 
tribe or confederation and used it in an extended sense, 
just as the Syrians called all these northern nomads by the 
name of the tribe of Tayyi\ The common derivation from 
the Arabic shft?'M, eastern, ’* is quite untenable. Sprenger 
suggests that the word may be simply slvorakd^ “allies.” 

BAllAGOSBA. Bee Zaragoza. 

BAHAKHB. Bee Persia, vol. xviii. p. 618 . 

sAean, or Bakun, a British district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal, lying between 25® 40' and 26® 
38' N. lat. and 83® 58' and 85“ 14' E. long. It forms one 
of the north-western districts of the Patnd division in the 
Behar province, and comprises an area of 2622 square 
miles. SAran is bounded on the north by the district of 
Gorakhpur in the North-Western Provinces, on the cast 
by the Bengal districts of Cham]>firan and Tirhut, on the 
south by the Ganges, 8e})arating it from BhdhAbdd and 
Patnfi districts, and on the west by Gorakhpur. It is a 
vast alluvial plain, possessing no mountains, and scarcely 
any hill or even undulations, but with a general inclina- 
tion towards the south-east, as indicated by the flow of 
the rivers in that direction. The rivers and watercourses 
are very numerous, few tracts being better supplied in this 
res[)Oct. The principal rivers besides the Ganges are the 
Gandak and GhagrA, which are navigable throughout the 
year. There is little or no waste land, and the district 
has long been noted for the high state of its cultivation. 
BAran is beautifully wooded ; mango trees are very 
numerous ; and it yields large crops of rice, besides other 
cereals, tobacco, opium, indigo, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
Thougli possessing no railways or canals, the district is 
well provided witli roads. There is very little jungle ; 
large game is not met with, but snakes are very numerous. 
BAran is subject to blight, flood, and drought ; its average 
annual rainfall is 45 inches. Tlie administrative head- 
quarters are at Chliai)ra. 

The census 3881 returned the population at 2,280,382 

(1,083,. '>65 males and 1,196,817 females) ; Hindus nuinbered 
2,010,958, Mohaminodaus 209,142, and Christians 282. The popu- 
lation is entirely agricultural ; tliorc are only three towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, viz., Chhapra (51,670), Sewau (18,819), and 
Kevelganj (12,498). Mauufaetures arcj few and of little account ; 
the principal arc indigo, sugar, brass-work, pottery, saltjietre, and 
cloth. The commerce of Saran consists chiefly in the export of raw 
produce, of which the chief ctrticles are oil-seeds, indigo, sugar, and 
grain of all sorts except rice ; the imports consist principally of 
rice, salt, and European piece-goods. Rovolganj is the chief trading 
mart. The gross revenue of the district in 1888-84 amounted to 
£203,734, of which the land contributed t: 122, 612. Sdmn formerly 
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constituted one district with Ohampdran. The levenue areas of tJH 
two districts were not Anally separated until 1866, but the mogU* 
terial jurisdictions were first divided in 1837. 

SARAPIS. See Sbrapis. 

SAHATOFF, a government of south-eastern Russia, on 
the right bank of the lower Volga, having Penza and 
Simbirsk on the north, Samara and Astrakhan on the east, 
and the Don Cossacks, Voronezh, and Tamboff on the 
west. The area is 32,624 square miles, and the popula- 
tion (1882) 2,113,077. The government has an irregular 
shape ; and a narrow strip, 1 40 miles long and from 20 to 
45 miles wide, extending along the Volga as far south as 
its Sarepta bend, separates from the river the territory of 
the Don Cossacks. Saratoff occupies the eastern part of 
the great central plateau of Russia, which gently slopes 
towards the south so as imperceptibly to merge into the 
steppe region ; its eastern slope, deeply cut into by ravines, 
abruptly falls towards the Volga. As the higher parts of 
the plateau range from 700 to 900 feet above the sea, 
while the Volga flows at an elevation of only 20 feet at 
Khvatynsk in the north, and is 48 feet beneath sea-level 
at Sarepta, the steep ravine-cut slopes of the plateau give 
a hilly aspect to the banks of the river. In the south, 
and especially in the narrow atrip above mentioned, the 
country assumes the characteristics of true elevated steppes, 
intersected with waterless ravines. 

Every geological formation from the Carboniferous up to 
the Miocene is represented in Baratolf ; the older ones are, 
however, mostly concealed under the Cretaceous, whose 
fossiliferous marls, flint-bearing clays, and iron-bearing 
sandstones cover broad areas. The Jurassic deposits sel- 
dom make their ap 2 >earance from beneath them. Eocene 
sands, sandstones, and marls, rich in marine fossils and in 
fossil wood, extend over large tracts in the east. The 
boulder-clay of the Finland and Olonetz ice-sheet penetrates 
in Baratoff as far south-east as the valleys of the Medvye- 
ditsa and the Sura ; while extensive layers of loess and 
other deposits of the Lacustrine or Post-Glacial period 
appear in the south-east and elsewhere above the Glacial 
deposits. Iron-ore is abundant ; chalk, lime, and wliite 
pottery clay are extracted to a limited degree. The mineral 
waters at Sarepta, formerly much visited, have been super- 
seded in public favour by those of Caucasus. 

Baratoff is well watered, especially in the north. The 
Volga, from 1 to 7 miles in width, separates it from 
Samara and Astrakhan for a length of 500 miles ; its 
tributaries are but small, except the Sura, which rises in 
Baratoff and serves for the northward transit of timber. 
The tributaries of the Don are more important ; the upper 
Medvyeditsa and tlie Khoper, which botli have a south- 
ward course parallel to the Volga and water Baratoff each 
for about 200 miles, are navigated notwithstanding their 
shallows, ready-made boats being brought in separate [jieces 
from the Volga for that purj)ose. The Ho via, w^hich flows 
in the same direction into the Don, is separated from the 
Volga only by a strip of land 15 miles wide; Peter I. 
proposed to utilize it as a channel for connecting the Don 
with the Volga, but the idea was never carried out, and 
the two rivers aro now connected by the railway (52 miles) 
from Tsaritsyn to Kalatch wliich crosses the southern ex- 
tremity of Saratoff. 

Lakes and marshes occur only in a few rivti’-valleys. 
The region is rapidly drying up, and the forests diminish- 
ing. In the south, about Tsaritsyn, where the hills were 
densely covered with them a few centuries ago, they have 
almost wholly disappeared. In the north they still cover 
more than a third of the surface, the aggregate area under 
wood being reckoned at 2,661,000 acres. The remainder 
is distributed as follows : — arable land, 11,509,000 acres ; 
prairies and pasture lands, 3,799,000 ; uuculri'*'able, 
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S,049>800. Such is the scarcity of timber that the 
peasants’ houses are made of clay, the corner posts and 
door and window frames being largely shipped from the 
wooded districts of the middle Volga. The climate is 
severe and quite continental. The average yearly tempera- 
tures are 41°*5 at Saratoff (January, July, 7r*5) 

and 44® *4 at Tsaritsyn (January, 13®*2 ; July, 74®'6). The 
average range of temperature is as much as 119 ' The 
Volga is frozen for an average of 162 days at SaratofE and 
153 days at Tsaritsyn. The soil is very fertile, especially 
in the north, where a thick sheet of black -earth covers the 
plateaus ; sandy clay and salt clay appear in the south. 

The jjopulation is very various, ernigraiits from all parts of Russia 
being mixed with Finnish and Tartar steins and with German 
colonists. The Great Russians constitute 76 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, Little Russians 7 percent., Germans 7, Mordvinians 6, and 
Tartars 3*6 per cent. The Tchuvaslios may number about 11,000, 
Mescheriaks about 8000, and Poles about 6000. All are uno<]ually 
distributed, Little Russians being more numerous in the districts of 
Atkarsk, Batashoff, Tsaritsyn, and Kamyshin (18 to 18 percent.), 
the Mordvinians in Kuznetsk and Petrovsk (16 per cent.), and the 
Germans in Kamyshin (40 per cent.). The immigration of the 
Germans took place in 1763-1766, and their wealthy colonies have 
the as[>ect of minor West-Eiiropean towns (see Sam aha). 

Only 286,140 of the poimlation reside in ten towns, the 
remainder (1,827,987) being distributed over 6602 villages, of 
which some have from 6000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and no loss than 
150 reckon more than 2000. The annual mortality is 42 per 1000 
(1882), but this high figure is more than compensated for by the 
births, which in the same year were 61 per 1000. The chief 
Dccupation is agriculture. More than one half of the arable land 
(6,210,000 acres) was under crops in 1881. In 1884 the returns 
were rye, 3,374,000 quarters (1,608,300 in 1883) ; wheat, 860,700 ; 
barley, 108,400 ; oats, 1,657,700 (2,432,700 in 1883) ; and various, 
764,400. Drought, and sometimes also noxious insects, cause great 
ductuations in the harvest ; but nevertheless almost every season 
leaves a considerable balance of corn for export. Oil-yielding jdants 
are also cultivated ; linseed in all districts except Tsaritsyn ; 
mustard, both for grain and oil, extensively about Sarepta and in 
the Kamyshin district ; and sunflower (140,000 quarters) in the 
northern districts. Gardening is a considerable source of income 
around Saratoff, Volsk, Atkarsk, and Kamyshin. The dis- 

senters have great plantations of water-melons, melons, pumpkins, 
&c. The peasants of Saratoff are no better off than those of the 
other governments of south-east Russia (see Samaua). Years of 
scarcity arc (jominoii, and invariably mean ruin for the peasants. 
Cattle-breeding, formerly a large source of income, is i^apidly falling 
off. Between 1877 and 1882 there was a decrease of 271,000 licad, 
and murrain swept away largo numbei's of cattle in 1883. 

Manufactures arc developing but slowly, the c.hief of them, those 
dealing with animal ]m)dii(jc, being checked by the falling ofl* in 
cattle “breeding. The 6600 industrial manufacturing establi.shnicnts 
of Sanitoff employed an aggregate of only 17,500 workmen, with an 
annual production of but 20,978,500 roubles (£2,097,860) in 1882. 
'riie most considerable were— cottons, £17,200 ; woollen clotb, 
£64,480 ; tanneries, £85,830 ; tallow, soap, wax -candles, flour, 
£1,217,800 ; oils, £125,360 ; distilleries, £255,780 ; iron, £15,890 ; 
and niachiuery, £37,196. Various petty trades arc rapidly develop- 
ing among the peasuntry. Shipbuilding is carried on in the Volga 
villages ; woode.n vessels and implements are made in the north, 
and pottery in several villages ; and (piite recently the fabrication of 
lead pencils lias boon added at Buturliiiovka. Very many peiusants 
have still every year to leave their homes in search of work on the 
Volga and elsewliere. An ac-tive trade is carried on by the mer- 
chants of the chief towns, — corn, hides, tallow, oils, being ex ])or ted ; 
the merchants of Saratott*, moreover, are intermediaries in the trade 
of south-east Russia with the central |)rovinces. The chief ports 
are Saratoff, Tsaritsyn, Kamyshin, and Khvatynsk. 

Saratoff is divided into 10 districts, tlie chief towns of which and 
their po))ulations in 1 882 were as follows: — Saratoff (1 12,480 inhabit- 
ants); Atkarsk (7610); Batashoff (10,090) ; Kamyshin (14,460); 
Khvatynsk (17,650); Kuznetsk (17,980); Petrovsk (15,020) ; Ser- 
dobsk (10,860); Tsaritsyn (31,220); and Volsk or Voljsk (34,930). 
Tlie German colony of Sarepta, although witliout municipal insti- 
tutions, is a lively little town with 5660 inhabitants, which carries 
on an active trade in mustard, woollen cloth, and various manufac- 
tured wares. Dubovka (18,460 inhabitants) derives its importance 
from its traffic with the Don ; the villages Samoitovka in the district 
of Balashoff and Kotoyar in Volsk have each more than 11,000 
inhabitants ; Batanda and Arkadak are important grain -markets. 

The district of Saratoff has been inhabited since at least the 
Neolithic Period ; its inhabitants of a later epoch have left numerous 
bronze remains in iAi^kiirgam, blit the question of their ethnological 
position is still unsettled. In the 8th and 9th centuries the half- 
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nomad Burtases peopled the territory and recognized the authority 
of the Khazar princes. Whether the Burtases were the ancestors 
of the Mordvinians — as some ethnologists are inclined to admit — 
has not yet been determined. At the time of the Mongolian inva- 
sion, the Tartars took possession of the territory, and one of their 
settlements around the khan’s palace at Urek, 10 miles from Sara- 
toff, seems to have had some importance, as well as those about 
Tsarits}^ and Dubovka. The incursions of the Crimean Tartars 
devastated the country about the 16th century, and after the fall of 
Eazaii and Astrakhan the territory was annexed to Moscow. Sura- 
toff and Tsaritsyn, both protected by forts, arose in the second half 
of the 16th century; V>nt the forests and deej> ravines of the terri- 
tory continued for two ct iitiiries more to give shelter to numerous 
bauds of squatters, Raskolniks, and runaw^ay serfs, who did not 
recognize the authority of ISloscow; they sometimes robbed the 
caravans of boats on the A^olga and were ready to support the insur- 
rections both of Raziii and of the impostors of the 1 8th century. 
Dmitrievsk (now Kamyshin) and Petrovsk wore founded about the 
end of the 17th century, and a j>alisad(;il wall was erected between 
the Volga and the Don, while other lines of military posts were 
kept in the north and west. A special “voisko” oi‘ Volga Cossacks 
was founded in 1731, but as they also joined the reliellions they 
were soon transferred to the Terek. Regular colonization may be 
said to have begun only at the end of tlie 18th century, when 
Catherine II. called back: the runaway dissenters, invitctl Gorman 
colonists, and ordered her courtiers to settle hero their serfs, 
deported from central Russia. In this way the population of the 
lieutenancy, which extended also along the loft baiiK of the Volga, 
reached 640,000 in 1777. It exceeded one million in 1817. In 
1851 the territory on the left bank of the Volga was transferred to 
the new Samara government. (P. A. K. ) 

SARATOFF, capital of the aoove government, situated 
on the right bank of the Volga, 532 miles by rail to the 
south-east of Moscow, has become one of the most import- 
ant cities of eastern Russia, and ranks among the very few 
Russian cities which have more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
It is picturesquely situated on the side of hills which come 
close down to the Volga. One of these, the Sokolova Hill 
(560 feet) is liable to frequent landslips, which are a con- 
tinual source of danger to the houses of poorer inhabitants 
at its base. The terrace on which Saratoff is built being 
intersected by two ravines, the city is divided into three 
parts ; the outer two may be considered as suburbs. A 
large village, Pokrovskaya, with about 20,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the opposite bank of the Volga, though in the 
government of Samara, is in reality a suburb of Saratoff. 
Apart from this suburb, Saratoff liad in 1 882 a j) 0 [)ulation 
of 112,430 (49,660 in 1830, and 69,660 in 1859). It is 
better built than many towns of central Russia. Its old 
i cathedral (1697) is a very plain structure, but the new 
; one, completed in 1825, is fine, and has a striking cam- 
panile. The theatre and the railway station are also line 
buildings. The streets are wide and regular, and there are 
several broad squares. A new fine-art gallery was erected 
in 1884 by the Russian ^lainter Bogoluboff, who has be- 
queathed to the city his collection of modern pictures and 
of various objects of art. A school of drawing and the 
public library are in the same building, which has received 
I the name of “ Radistcheff’s Aluseum” (in memory of Radis- 
tcheff, the author prosecuted .by Catherine II.). 

Agriculture and gardening are still the support of a section of 
the population, who rent land in the mdghbourhood of the city. 
The culture of the sunflower deserves special ineiitiou. The local 
manufacturing establishments do not kcei> pace witli the rapidly 
increasing trade, and their aggregate ]>rodiiction raniiot ho esti- 
mated at more than £450,000. The distilleries are first in import- 
ance ; next come the manufnetures of Ih^ueurs (£160,000), iioin- 
mills (about £40,000), oil-works (£56,000), and tobaceo-faclories 
(about £40,000). The city has not only a trade in corn, oil, 

; hides, tallow, i/oollcn cloth, wool, fruits, and various raiy produce 
exported from Samarc, but ahso a trade in salt from Crimea and 
Astrakhan, which is in the hands of tlie Samara merehaiits, and in 
iron from the Urals and wooden wares from the upper Volga 
governments. Saratoff also supplies Gouth-eaf;tcrn Kus.sia with 
manufactured articles and grocery wares imported from ^central 
Russia. The traffic of the port was estimated at about 6,700,000 
roubles in 1882. The shallowness of the Volga opposite the town, 
and the immense shoals along its right bank are, however, a great 
drawback. Vast sand -banks, which fonuerly lay above the city, 
have gradually shifted their position, and it is supposed that in a 
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few yeam Saratoff will be situated on a shoal about 1 mile wide. 
In 1882 and 1883 steamers were compelled to discharge cargoes 
50 miles below Saratoff or at the Pokrovsl^aya suburb on the left 
bank, — so that a branch railway for conveying the cargoes of the 
steamers has now been constructed south of the city. 

The town of Saratoff was founded at the end of the 16tli century, 
on tlie left bank of the Volga, some seven miles above the present 
site, to which it was removed about 1605. The place it now 
occupies (Sarytau, or Yellow Mountain) has been inhabited from a 
remote antiquity. Although founded for the maintenance of order 
in the Volga region, Saratotf, which was not fortified, was several 
times pillaged in the I7th and 18th centuries. Razin took it, and 
his followers kept it until 1671; the insurgent Cossacks of the Don 
under Bulavin and Nekrasoff pillaged it in 1708 and Pugatcheff 
in 1774. After being placed under KazaA and later under Astra- 
khan, it becamo the chief town of the Sara toil* government in 1797. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, a village of the United States, 
whoso mineral waters, apart from any charm of situation, 
have rendered it one of the most fashionable of summer 
resorts. It lies in the east of Saratoga county, New York, 
186 miles by rail north of New York city, on a level 
plateau in the valley of the Hudson, not far from the 
junction of this river with the stream discharging from 
Saratoga Lake. The number and size of its hotels (some 
of which are among the largest in the world and can 
accommodate upwards of 1000 guests) and the largo 
influx of wealthy and fashionable visitors, bringing its 



population up to 30,000, render Saratoga Springs anything 
rather than a “ village.^* Its resident inhabitants even num- 
V>ered 8421 in 1880 and the township contained 10,820. 
There are Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, and 
Roman Catholic churches, a large towndiall, a high school 
and other educational institutions, a fire department build- 
ing, a circular railway, and numerous private mansions. 
Congress Park was laid out in 1 87 5-*6. In July and 
August the racecourse of the Saratoga Racing Association 
attracts the best patronage of the American turf. 

The Indians Keem at an early date to have known of the medi- 
cinal virtues of the Iligli Rock Spring, and in 1767 Sir William 
Johnson, carried thither by a party of Mohawks, was restored to 
health by drinking its w aters. General Schuyler cut a road through 
the forest from Schuylerville, and in 1784 erected the first frame 
house in the neighbourhood of the springs. Hotels began to be 
built about 1815, New springs have from time to time boon 
discovered, and their number has also been increased by boring, 
so that now there are 23 in all. They rise in a stratum of Potsdam 
sandstone underlain by Laurentiaii gneiss, &c., and reach the 
surface by passing through a bed of blue clay. All are charged 
with carlmnic acid gas. The following are among the most notame ; 
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— Congress Spring in Oongress Park, discovered in 1 1112 (chloride 
of sodmm, bicarbonates of lime and magnesium) ; Washington or 
Champagne Spring (1806) ; Columbian Spring (1806) ; Hathorn 
Spring (1868) ; Pavilion Spring (1889) ; Putnam Spnng ; Geyser 
Spring (bored in 1870 to a depth of 140 feet and spouting 25 feet 
into the air) ; Glacier, spouting spring (bored in 1871 to 300 feet); 
Flat Rock Spring, known as early as 1774, but lost, and only 
recovered in 1884. The water from several of the spring is largely 
bottled and exported. The Geyser Spring (li miles S.W.) and 
White Sulphur Spring and Eureka Spring (IJ miles £. ) are beyond 
the limits of the accompanying plan. 

SARAWAK, a territory in the north-west of Borneo^ 
which, reclaimed from piracy and barbarism by the energy 
of Sir James Brooke (y.v.), was converted into an inde- 
pendent and prosperous state. With an area estimated at 
from 35,000 to 40,000 square miles, it has a population of 
about 250,000. The coast extends from Tanjong Datu, 
a prominent cape in 2® 3' N. lat., northwards to the 
frontier of Brunei in 3° 10' — a distance in a straight line of 
about 280 miles, but, following the sinuosities, about 400 
miles. Inland the boundaries towards the Dutch territory 
are hypothetically determined by the line of watershed 
betwaan the streams flowing north-west and those flowing 
east-south-east and south west, but the frontier districts 
are to a considerable extent unexplored. Towards the 
coast there are tracts of low alluvial land ; and some of 
the rivers reach the sea by deltas out of all proportion to 
the length of their course. The surface of the country 
soon, however, begins to rise and to bo diversified with 
irregular hills, sometimes of rounded sandstone, some- 
times of picturesque and rugged Limestone. The Bongo 
Hills, in the residency of Sarawak, are about 3000 feet 
high; and along the frontier, where the Seraung Mountains, 
the Klinkong Mountains, the Batang Lupar Mountains, 
<kc., are supposed to form more or less continuous ranges, 
there are altitudes of from 4000 to 8000 feet. In some 
of the limestone mountains there are caves of enormous 
extent (a detailed account will be found in Boyle, Adven- 
tures among tlie Dyaks of Borneo ^ 1865). The Rejang is 
the largest river in Sarawak. Its sources are only 120 or 
130 miles directly inland near Mount Lawi, Mount Marud 
(8000 feet), and Gura Peak ; but it flows obliquely south- 
west for 350 miles, and the principal branches of its 
delta (the Eyan river and the Rejang proper) embrace 
a territory of 1600 square miles with a coast-line of 60 
miles. In their upper course the headwaters have a rapid 
descent, and none of them are navigable above Balleb 
where the Rejang is deflected westward by the accession of 
the Balleh river. Left-hand tributaries from a low line 
of hills to the south — the Katibas, Nymah, Kano wit, and 
Kajulan rivers — continue to swell the main stream ; but 
there are no tributaries of any importance from the right 
hand, the country in that direction being drained directly 
seawards by a number of short rivers — the Oya, Mukah, 
Balinean, Tatau, and Bintulu, — of which the first three rise 
in the Ulat-Bulu Hills (3600 feet). At the apex of the 
Rejang delta lies the village and government of Sibu, and 
at the mouth of the Rejang branch is the important village 
and shipping-port of Rejang, Passing over the small river 
basins of the Kalukah and the Saribas wo reach the Batang 
Lupar, which ranks next to the Rejang, and is navigable 
for largo vessels as far as Lingga, about 30 miles from its 
mouth — the bar having 3J fathoms water at high tide. 
The value of the navigable portion of the Batang Lupar 
is, however, greatly lessened by the formidable bores to 
which it is subject ; they begin about three days before 
full moon and change, and last about three days, rushing 
up the river with a crest about 6 feet high for a distance 
of 60 miles. In several of the other rivers a similar phe- 
nomenon is observed. The broad mouth of the Batang 
Lupar opens in the angle where the coast, which has run 
nearly north and south from the delta of the Rejang, turns 
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abruptly west; and all the rivers which reach the sea 
between this point and Ta^ong Datu — the Sadong, the 
Samarahan, the Sarawak (with its tributaries the Senna, 
the Sairban, the Poak, <kc.), the Lundu, are short. 

The mineral wealth of Sardwak is not nn important. Gold 
washing has. long been carried on in the central residency^ though 
not with more than moderate success ; and more recently a fairly 
prolific gold-field has been opened in the neighbourhood of Marup, 
on the Batang Lupar, where there is a flourishing Chinese settle- 
ment. Of much greater value are the antimony ores which occur 
more especially in the district of the hoadstreams of the Sardwak, 
in the most various localities, occasionally as dykes in situ, but 
more fr^uently in boulders deep in the clayey soil, or perched on 
tower-like summits and craggy pinnacles, accessible only by 
ladders. Those rich deposits have, however, been largely exhausted, 
and no new ones have been discovered in other parts of the terri- 
tory, so that the Borneo Company (which has the monopoly of this 
and other minerals in the country^ has been tempted to erect local 
furnaces to reduce the poorer qualities of ore ana the refuse of the 
mines to regulus on tne spot. A deposit of cinnabar was dis- 
covered by Mr Helms in 1867, at Tegora, at the foot of the Bongo 
Mountains, but no other occurrence of this ore of quicksilver in the 
territory has yet been reported. In 1876 quicksilver was exported 
to the value of 108,060 dollars, and in 1879 to 76,620. Coal has 
been worked for many years at the government mines of Simuniuu, 
on the banks of a right-hand affluent of the Sadong ; and there 
is known to exist at Silantek up the Lingga river (a left-hand 
affluent of the Batang Lupar) a very exten^vo coal-field, whoso 
products, still intact, could be brought down for shipment at 
Lingga by a railway of some 18 miles in length. Diamonds are 
occasionally found, and copper, manganese, and plumbago have 
been discovered, but not in paying quantities. 

Like the rest of Borneo, Sarawak is largely covered with forest 
and jungle. The bilian or ironwood is not only used locally but 
exported, especially from the Batang Lupar district, to China, 
where it is highly valued as a house-building and furniture timber. 
Gutta-percha, india-rubber (gutta-ausu), and birds* nests are also 
exported, but in diminishing quantities ; and their place is being 
taken by gambier and pepper, the cultivation of which was intro- 
duced by the rajah. Gambier figured at 20,461 tucula in the 
exports of 1881 and at 22,432 in 1884, and pepper at 28,807 
piculs in 1881 and 43,490 in 1884. The territory of Sardwak is 
said to furnish more than half the sago produce of the world, and 
most of it is grown on the marshy banks of the Oya, Mukah, and 
other rivers of the northern residency of Sarawak to the distance of 
about 20 miles inland. The total value of the exports of Sarawak 
in 1884 wa.s 1,145,248 dollars (1,071,528 from Kuching), that of 
the itriports 1,088,255 dollars. Natuna and Dutch veaaeJ.s are the 
most numerous in the shipping returns. 

The government is an absolute monarchy — the present rajah 
being the nephew of Sir James Brooke. The rajah is assisted by a 
supreme council of six, consisting of two chief European residents 
and four natives, nominatetl by himself ; there is also a general 
council of fifty, which meets once every three years or oftener if 
required. For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
eight districts corresponding to the number of principal river 
basins. Three chief districts are presided over by European officers. 
The military force — some 250 men — is under the control of an 
English commandant. There is also a small police force, and the 
Government possesses a few small steam vessels. The civil service is 
regularly organized, with peu.sion6, &c. The revenue is in a satisfac- 
tory state, showing 64, 899 dollars to the good in the period between 
1875 and 1884. In 1884 the revenue was 276,269 dollars and the 
expenditure 289,291. Roman Catholics and Protestants both have 
missions in Sardwak ; and the English bishop of Singapore and 
Labuan is also styled bishop of Saiwak. The population consists 
of Malays, Chinese, Land Dyaks, Sea Dyaks, and Milaiiows. “With- 
out the Chinaman,'* says the nijali {Fall Mall Gazette, 19th Septem- 
ber, 1883) we can do notliing." When not allowed to form secret 
societies ho is easily governed, and this he is forbidden to do on pain 
of deatli. The Dyaks within the territory have given up head- 
hunting. The Milaiiows, who live in tho northern districts, have 
adopted the Malay dress and in many cases have become Moham- 
me<lans ; they are a (j[uict, contented, and laborious people. Slavery 
still prevails in Sarawak, but arrangements are made for its entire 
abolition in 1888. Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, on the Sarawak 
river, is a place of 12,000 inhabitants and is steadily growing. 

History . — In 1839-40 Sarawak, the most southern province of tho 
sultanate of Brunei, was in rebellion against the tyranny „ of the 
governor, Pangeraii Makota, and Muda Hassim had been sent to 
restore order. The insurgents held out at Balidah or Blidah fort 
lu the Siniawan district, and there James Brooke first took part in 
tho aifairs of tho territory. By his assistance the insurrection was 
suppressed, and on September 24th he was appointed chief of Sara- 
wak, In 1843 Captain Keppel and Mr Brooke expelled the pirates 
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from the Saribas river and in 1844 they defeated those on the 
Batang Lupar, to whom Makota had attached himself. In 1849 
another severe blow was struck by tho destruction of Sirib Sahib’s 
fort at Patusan. The Chinese, who had begun to settle in tho 
country about 1860 (at Bau, Bidi, &c.), made a violent attempt 
to massacre the English and seize tho government, but they were 
promptly and severely crushed after they had done havoc at 
Kuching. During Sir James Brooke’s absence iii England (1857- 
I860) his nephew Captain J. Johnson (who had taken the name 
Brooke, and is generally called Captain Brooke) was left in author- 
ity ; but a quarrel afterwards ensued and Sir James Brooke was in 
1868 succeeded by Charles Johnson (or Brooke), a younger nephew. 
The independence of Sarawak had been recognized after much 
controversy by England in 1863 and previously by tho United 
States. 

See Charles Brooke, Ten Vears in Sardwak, 18(5(1 ; Gerti ude L. Jacob, Th« ki^a 
of Sardwak, 1876 ; Spenser St John, Life in the Fore»t$ of the Far Fast, 1862, 
nndW^ofSir Jamet Brooke, 187‘J; Helms , in the Far A’as/, 1882; 
‘*Notos on Sarawak,” in Proc. Roy. Qeoyr. Soc., 1881, by W. M. Crocker. 

SARDANAPALUS was, according to the account of 
Ctesias (preserved by Diodorus, 23 sj.), the last king of 
Nineveh, and he is described in terms that have made his 
name proverbial as the type of splendid and luxurious 
effeminacy. Ctesias's story cannot be called historical; 
but the name Sardanapalus seems to be a corruption of 
Assurbanipal (see vol. iii. p. 188). 

See Pilchard. Another 
of the Clupeidsd {€, scomhrina) is the “ oil-sardine ” of the 
eastern coast of the Indian Peninsula. 

SARDINIA (Ital. Sardegna^ Fr. Sardaigne^ Span. 
Cerdefla^ called by the ancient Greeks ‘I^vovcra, from a 
fancied resemblance to the print of a foot), an island in the 
Mediterranean, about 140 miles from the west coast of 
Italy, of which kingdom it forma a part. It is separated 
from tho island of Corsica by the Strait of Bonifacio, 
which is about 7^ miles wide, and only about 50 fathoms 
deep. Sardinia lies between 8® 4' and 9“ 49' E. long,, 
and extends from 38* 55' to 41* 16' N. lat The length 
from Cape Teulada in the south-west to Cape Longo Sardo 
in the north is about 160 miles, the breadth from Cape 
Comino to Cape Caccia about 68 miles. The area of the 
island is 9187 square miles, — that of tho department (corn- 
partimento)^ including the small islands adjacent, being 
9294 square miles. It ranks sixth in point of size among 
the islands of Europe, coining next after Sicily. 

The greater part of the island is mountainous, especially 
in the east, where the mountains stretch almost continu- 
ously from north to south, and advance close up to the 
coast. The elevations, however, are not so high as in the 
sister island of Corsica. The culminating point is Monte 
Qennargentu, which rises, about 22 miles from the east 
coast, almost exactly on tho parallel of 40“ N., to tho 
height of 6250 feet, and is consequently little more than 
two-thirds of tho height of the chief peaks of Corsica. 
On the east side the principal breach in the continuity of 
the mountains occurs in the north, where a narrow valley 
opening to the east at tho Gulf of Torranova cuts off the 
mountains of Limpara in the extreme north-east. The 
western half of the island has more level land. Tho prin- 
cipal plain, that of the Cainpidano, stretches from south- 
east to north-west, between the Gulf of Cagliari and that 
of Oristano, and nowhere attains a greater elevation than 
250 feet. At both ends it sinks to a much lower level, 
and has a number of shallow lagoons encroaching on it 
from tho sea. In the corner of the island situated to the 
south-west of the Campidano there arc two small isolated 
mountains rising to the height of from 3000 to 4000 feet, 
which are of importance as containing the chief mineral 
wealth of the island. A small valley runs between them 
from the southern end of the Campidano to Iglesias, the 
mining centre of Sardinia. North of the Gulf of Oristano 
mountains again appear. The extinct volcano of Monte 
Ferru there rises to tho height of 4400 feet, and the 
streams of basalt which have issued from it in former 
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ages form the ridge or saddle, about 2000 feet high, con- 
necting this mountain with the highland area on the east. 
Still further north a trachytic plateau, intersected by 
numerous deep river valleys, occupies a considerable tract, 
advancing uj) to the plain of Sassari on the north coast. 



Map of Sardinia. 

The rivers are numerous but short. The principal is 
the Oristano, which enters the gulf of the same name on 
the west coast. 

Geologically tho island is composed mainly of granite 
and otlier crystalline rocks. Granite predominates espe- 
cially in the east, and the mountains of that part of the 
island wore a])])arently at one time continuous with the 
similarly constituted mountains of Corsica. Granitic 
spurs likewise extend to the south-west, and appear in the 
ca])es of Si)artivento and Teulada. Altogether this rock 
is estimated to cover one-half of the entire surface. In 
the west of the island the principal crystalline rocks are 
porjdiyritic in structure ; sedimentary deposits are com- 
paratively unimportant, and such as are present are mainly 
either of very ancient or of recent geological date. Silurian 
formations attain their most considerable development in 
the south-west round Iglesias, where there occurred the 
contemi>oraneou.s ])orphyritic outpourings containing the 
most numerous mineral veins of the island. Between the 
deposits of Silurian and those of Cretaceous times there 
are none of any consequence except a few patches of 
Devonian round tho slopes of Gennargentu, interesting as 
containing some beds of true coal The members of the 
Cretaceous system occupy considerable tracts in the south- 
west, east (round the Gulf of Orosei), and north-west (in 
the mountains of Nurra), and a smaller area in the south- 
west (in the island of San Antioco). Tertiary formations 
are still more largely^ developed. They cover the whole 
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plain of the Campidano, the west coast opposite the island 
of San Antioco, and the narrow valley in the north-east 
already mentioned. The basalts of Monte Ferru are also 
of Tertiary date, and it does not appear to have been till 
that epoch that Sardinia formed a single island. 

In variety of mineral wealth the southern half of 
Sardinia is the richest province of Italy, and it stands 
second in the annual value of its mineral products. The 
chief minerals are sulphates of lead more or less argenti- 
ferous (galena), sulphates and silicates of zinc, ordinary 
iron pyrites, sulphates of iron and copper, of antimony, 
and of arsenic, besides cobalt, nickel, and silver. The coal 
on the flanks of Gennargentu is of good enough quality to 
furnish a valuable fuel, and is found in suf&ciently thick 
seams to be workable if only the means of transport were 
present, but its situation is such as to render it of no 
economical importance. In the Tertiary deposits of the 
south-west there are some veins of manganese ore, and 
also some beds of lignite which are worked as a source of 
fuel for local use. The mineral wealth of Sardinia was 
known in ancient times, and mines were worked both by 
the Carthaginians and the Romans. During the Middle 
Ages they were for the most part neglected, but the 
industry was revived in modern times, and has been greatly 
developed in recent years. Upwards of 70 mines have 
now been opened, most of them in the district of which 
Iglesias is the centre, but a few near the southern part of 
th^e east coast, where Muravera is the chief town. The 
mines are mostly of argentiferous lead, silver, zinc, and 
iron. The ores are mainly exported in the raw state, only 
the inferior sorts being smelted in the island. Among 
other mineral products are building stones (granite, 
marble, &c.), alabaster, and salt. 

The climate of Sardinia is similar to that of the rest of 
the Mediterranean region, and the southern half of the 
island shares in the nearly rainless summers characteristic 
of the southern portions of the Mediterranean peninsulas. 
At Cagliari there are on an average only seven days on 
which rain falls during June, July, and August. Through- 
out the island these months are the driest in the year, and 
hence vegetation on the lower ground at least is generally 
at a standstill during that period, and shrubs with broad 
leathery leaves fitted to withstand the drought (the so- 
called maquis) are as characteristic here as in Corsica and 
on the mainland. Winter is the rainiest season of the 
year ; but the heat and drought of summer (mean tempera- 
ture 95” F.) make that the most unpleasant of the seasons, 
while in the low grounds the prevalence of malaria renders 
it a most unhealthy one, especially for visitors. Autumn, 
which is prolonged into December, is the most agreeable 
season ; there is then neither heat nor cold, nor mist nor 
fever, and at that period birds of passage begin to immi- 
grate in large numbers. 

The agricultural products of tho island are greatly inferior to 
what might be expected in view of the natural fertility of the 
soil. Two causes are assigned for this. The first is the minute 
subdivision of the land, which, as in Corsica, is carriod to such 
an extent that where an owner has as much as 100 acres his 
property is divided into 25 or 80 lots surrounded by parcels of land 
belonging to other owners. In such circumstances it is neither 
possible to apply adequate capital to tho cultivatian of the ground, 
nor for the owners to acquire the requisite capital. The second 
cause is the malaria which renders certain districts possessed of a 
fertile soil quite uninhabitable ; and this second cause can bo 
remedied only when a remedy has been found for the first, for, as 
tho malaria is undoubtedly one cause of diminished cultivation, it is 
equally certain tliat want of cultivation is one of the causes of the 
malaria. In ancient times Sardinia was one of the granaries of 
Rome ; now cereals take a comparatively unimportant place among 
tho exports, and this export is balanced by a considerable import 
of the same commodity. Tho chief products of agriculture are 
wheat, barley, and beans, the last furnishing an important element 
of the food of tlie people. Olives run wild in many places, and 
are grown in sufficient abundance to meet the local demand. 
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Almonds, oranges, and citrons are also largely cultivated, and the 
oranges of San Vito, near Muravera, and of Milis, a few miles to 
the north of Oristano, are noted for their excellence ; the white 
wines of the hanks of the Oristano are of good repute ; and among 
other products of the island are mulberries, tobacco, madder, and 
hemp. Forests of oak, cork-oak, firs, and pines, though greatly 
reduced in extent, still cover, it is said, about one-filth of tlie 
surface. 4 % The rearing of live-stock receives more attention than 
agriculture proper. No artificial pasture-grasses are grown, but 
the natural pastures beside the numerous rivers yield abundance 
of food, except during the dry season, when the horses, asses, 
cattle, sheep, and goats have to content themselves with straw, 
some dried beans, and a little barley. Most attention is bestowed 
on horses. At one time the Sardinian Government endeavoured 
to keep a stud on tlio island for roaring horses for the Pied- 
montese cavalry, but the persons employed (natives of the main- 
laud) were unable to witnstand tho malaria. There are some 
large private establishments for tho rearing of horses, however, 
ana the tending of live-stock generally forms so important a part 
of the occupations of the people that animals rank next after 
minerals among the exports of the island. Of the wild animals, 
tho wild sheep known as the musimon, or European mufllon, 
formerly an inhabitant of all tho mountains of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas and islands, and now confined to Sardinia and Corsica, 
is the most interesting. Among the noxious animals are scorpions 
and tarantulas. 

The lagoons near the coast on tho south and west abound in 
mullets, ecds, mussels, and crabs, which are caught in great 
numbers by the natives, while the fisheries round Sardinia, as round 
Corsica, are in the hands of Italians from the mainland. The 
anchovy, sardine, and coral fisheries are all lucrative. The coral 
is said to bo of excellent quality, and is exported to the markets 
of Genoa and Marseilles. 

The external commerce of tlie island has nearly trebled itself in 
the twenty-five years 1856-81, tho imports and exports each amount- 
ing ill tlie latter year to about £1,500,000 (about £2, 4a. per head of 
population). This increase is chiefly owing to the development of 
the mining industry, ores making up nearly one-third of the total 
value of tlio oxjiorts. Live animals make up about a fourth of the 
total value, and cereals, which come next in order, about one- 
seventh. The chief imports are cotton and other manufactures and 
colonial products. The inland trade has been greatly promoted 
within tile last fifty years by tho construction of roads and 
railways. Before 1828 there were no roads at all in the island ; 
the tracks which existed could be traversed only on foot or 011 
honseback. But upwards of 1500 miles of national and provincial 
roads, all >vcll made and well kept, have, since then boon con- 
structed. Of railways, iutroduciul since 1870, there arc now 266 
miles ill all (equal to about 1 mile of railway for every 34 square 
allies of surface). 

For administrative purposes Sardinia, like the re.st of Italy, is 
divided into provinces and circles {cirajndarii). The following 
Jaldc gives the names of these divisions with the population accord- 
ing to the last census (end of 1881) : — 


C!rcl<*H. ConiiiiuiieN.I Population. 

CirehiH. 

Communes. 

Population. 

Caalluri ' 79 

77,:j7:i 
04,816 
125,110 1 


24 

20 

33 

21 

9 

88,312 

43,624 

59,794 

41,193 

28,444 

l>tle.sia» 24 

Luniisi'l 48 



X Horn 

OriMtuuo ' 106 

Oxlerl 



Prov. Cut?Uari 257 

420,635 

Prov. SiisMiiri 

107 

201,307 


'rho whole population of the department is thus 682,002, equal 
to alioiit 74 to the stjuare mile, Sardinia being the least poxmfous 
of all the great divisions of tlie kingdom, in which the average 
density is 255 to the square mile. The pojiulation is, however, 
increasing at a rather more rapid rate than on tho mainland. 
Between 1871 and 1881 it increased by about 46,000, or 7*18 jier 
cent., while the average rate of increase tliroughout the kingdom 
w'us only 6*16 jier cent. 

Tlio iuliahitants of Sardinia are a hardy race, of about middle 
jieight, and of dark complexion. They are little accustomed to hard 
work, but this is one of the consequences of the backward state of 
their civilization and of the imiiediments already indicated to tho 
development of tho resources of the island. Education, as in 
many other ]>ui*t8 of Italy, is very far behind, notwithstanding the 
law which makes elementary education compulsory ; but here, as 
throughout the kingdom, it is rapidly extending. In 1880-81 
only 37,197 children, or less than one-eighteenth of the po^iula- 
tion, were in attendance at tho elementary schools, but this 
number was double what it had been in 1861-62. At Cagliari 
there is a university, attended by from 300 to 400 students. 

Tho xieoplo are lively in their disx>osition, fond of music and 
poetry, rernarkably hos{)itablo, and strong in their family attach- 
ments. With this last trait, however, is connected the chief blot 
on their character — their addiction to tho practice of the v^ndetta^ 
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which prevails here as in Corsica, and according to which an 
outrage on one’s honour is wiped out in blood, and the cause of 
one member of a family is taken up by the rest, so that the death 
of one victim leads to tho sacrifice of many others. But tho 
practice is said to be becoming every day more rare, and never to 
be resorted to except in case of serious oifeiice. 

The cax)ital of tiie island is Cagliari, but Bassari in the north 
has an equally large i»opulation (about 34,000). The other chief 
tow'iis are Tempio, Alghcro, Iglesias, and Oristano. Cagliari, 
Alghero, and Ci^tol Sardo are fortified, 

Tho anticiuities of the island are numerous and of peculiar 
interest. The most remarkable of those are the monuments called 
nurhugs (variously spelled also nuraghe, nuraghi, &c.), of which 
there are ux)w*urd8 01 3000 scattered over the island. They are 
round structures having tlie form of truncated cones, and are 
generally built of the hardest materials the island suiiplies (granite, 
basalt, trachyte, limestone, Ac.). Tho stone is roughly hewn into 
large blm^ks, which are laid in regular horizontal courses but not 
cemented. The blocks in the lower couvses are soiiietinuis more 
than three feet in length. Entrance is obtained by a very low 
oficning at tlie base to an inner chamber ; and, when there are two 
or, as in some cases, three stories, these are connected by moans of 
a spiral staircase. Tho origin and use of these structures are both 
matters of speculation. The rarity of human remains in them is 
against the idea that they were used as tombs, while the absonoo 
of any relics iiortaining to a religious ceremonial is equally adverse 
to the suiiposition that they were used as temples. Next to tho 
nurliags tho most interesting of the remains of antiquity are the 
so-called tombs of the giants, which atipear to have been actually 
used as places of burial, although, as the name given to them indi- 
cates, their dimensions are greatly in excess of tlioso of tho human 
body. Besides those there are tombs tho structure of which loads 
to the belief that they must be relics of an Egyptian colony. 

History . — According to Prof. Crespi, of the university of 
Cagliari, tho tombs just referred to are not the only signs of an 
eaidy Egyjitiaii settlement in the island of Sardinia. Various 
remains are said to jirove beyond doubt that Egyptians must have 
founded at least two colonies in very remote times-- one at tlie 
ancient town of Tharrus on the small peninsula of San Marco ai 
the northern extremity of the Gulf of Oristano, and tlie other at 
Caralis, tho iircsent Cagliari. But even before tho Egyptians 
Prof. Cresju believes that tlie PJnenicians had (established a t olony 
on the small island of San Antioco, and had built there tho town 
of Sulcis, the ruins of which are still to be. sr’cn near the town of 
San Antioco, Of Phcimicians and Egyptians, however, there are 
no trustworthy historical records, and tlie first settlers whose arrival 
is historically accredited were the Carthaginians, who succecd(‘d 
in making thomsolves musters of tlio island under llasdrubal in 
612 B.O. Tho island remaimal in Carthaginian hands for upwards 
of two hundred and seventy years, and then paswid into those of the 
Komans, who took advantage of the war in which Carthago was 
involved with her mercenary troops afte-r the close of the First 
Punic War to seize the island (238 n.o.). Thenceforward the 
island remained in possession of the ilomniis till near the fall of 
the empire of tho West, wlieii Sardinia also began to suffer from 
the ravages of the northe.rn hordes by wliich Italy was at that 
time overrun and the crnx>irc of the West overthrown. About 
the middle of the 5th century the island w'as o(Jcuf)i(Hl by the 
Vandals under Gcnscric, but in the first half of the following 
century the.se wore expelled by Belisarius. Very soon after, 
however, Goths succeeded the Vandals, and after these had in 
their turn been driven out by N arses tho natives managed ^ to 
expel the Komans and to achieve their independence (665). The 
Sardinians thereuxion elected tho leader in the revolt against Homo 
king of the island, and by him the island was divided into the 
four grand-judicatures of Cagliari, Arborea, Torres, and (lallura. 
The grand-justiccs or rulers of tliese four divisions continued to 
retain a considerable amount of power during a large yiart of the 
Middle Ages. But from the early part of the 8th century down 
to the middle of the 11th their inttuenco was greatly inijirfired by 
rejieated inroad.s of the Saracens, w’ho landed now^ on omi coast now- 
on another, and kejit the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm. 
This state of matters was at last }>nt an end to by the Genoese and 
Pisans, wdio, acting under the sanction of the ijopo, dcsj»atclied a 
fleet against that of the Saracens. A battle ensued in the Hay 
of Cagliari ; the Saracens were compleUdy defeated, and th(! allies 
lauded on the island (1050). Very soon the Pisans adroitly inanaged 
to rid themselves of the Genoes<% and to gain possession of almost 
the entire island, deposing tho grand-justices of Cagliari, Torres, and 
Oallura. With tho Pisans the greater fiart of the island reimiined 
till 1325, when tho poj>e gave Sardinia to the king of Aragon, who 
combined with the grand-justice of Arborea to drive out the former 
rulers. But, this being accomplished, war .soon broke out between 
the two, and numerous 8ucce88(i.s were gained by the grand -justice 
Marian IV. and liis daughter Eleonora acting as regent on behalf 
of her son Marian V., a minor. The Aragonese seemed to be on 
the point of being driven out of tlie island when Eleonora died of 
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the (1408), mnd Boon after the whole ialand became an 

Aragonese (after the union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile a 
Spaniab) prci^iiico. It remained Spanish till the troaty of Utrecht 
in 1713, when it was ceded to the hotiso of Austria, by which in 
1720 It was hamled over to Victor Amadous 11., duke of Savoy, in 
excliange for the island of Sicily. Shortly before the date of" this 
acquisition the duko of Savoy (see Savoy) had' had the title of 
king conferred upon liim, and when the cession of Sardinia took 

I Hacc the title was changed to that of king of Sardinia. With this 
:ingdoiii tlie island ultimately became merged in the kingdom of 
Italy. 

See La Mannorii, Votfat/e rn JSardttif/rM (Pailii, 2d eU., 1B37--67); HolNUtard de 
Ii<‘lk!t, Art Hardaitjne a vol d'oiteau (rarid, 1SS4) ; Hubert Tennunt, Sardinia and 
iln Jtenourcet (Loml., issr;). (G. Q. C.) 

SARDIS (at Sap^cts), the capital of the kingdom of 
Lydia, the seat of a conventus under the Homan em|)ire, 
and the metropolis of the province Lydia in later Roman 
and Byzantine times, was situated in the middle Hermus 
valley, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, a steep and lofty spur 
of which formed the citadel It was about 20 stadia (2^ 
miles) south of the Hermus. The earliest reference to 
Sardis is in the Ptrsm of ifSscliylus (472 b.c.) ; in the 
Iliad the name Hyde seems to be given to the city of the 
Meeonian (t.c., Lydian) chiefs, and in later times Hyde was 
said to bo the older name of Sardis, or the name of its 
citadel. It is, however, more probable that Sardis was 
not the original capital of the Ma^onians, but that it be- 
came so amid tlie changes whicli j)roduced a ].)owerful 
Lydian empire in the 8th century n.c. The city, but not 
the citadel, was destroyed by^ the Cimmerians in the 7th 
century, by the Athenians in the 6th, and by Antiochus 
the Great in the 3d century ; once at least, under the 
emperor Tiberius, it was destroyed by an earthquake; 
but it was always rebuilt, and continued to be one of the 
great cities of western Asia Minor till the later Byzantine 
time. Its importance was due, first to its military 
strength, secondly to its situation on an important high- 
way leading from the interior to the -dilgean coast, and 
thirdly to its commanding the wide and fertile plain of the 
Hermus. The early Lydian kingdom was far advanced in 
the industrial arts (see Lydja), and Sardis was the chief 
seat of its manufactures. The most important of these 
trades was the manufacture and dyeing of delicate woollen 
stuffs and carj^ets. The statement that the little stream 
Pactolus which flowed through the market-place rolled 
over golden sands is probably little more than a metaphor, 
due to the wealth of the city to which the Greeks of the 
6th century ii.c. resorted for supplies of gold ; but trade 
and the practical organization of commerce were the real 
sources of this wealth. After Constantiuo 2 )le became tbe 
capital of the East a new road system grew uj) connecting 
the provinces with the capital. Sardis then lay rather 
apart from the great lines of comniuriication and lost some 
of its itnj)ortance. It still, however, retained its titular 
supremacy, and continued to be the seat of the metro- 
politan bishop of the province. It is enumerated as third, 
after Epliesus and Smyrna, in the list of cities of the 
Thracesian thema given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
in the 10th century ; but in the actual history of the next 
four centuries it plays a part very inferior to Magnesia 
ad Sipyluin and Philadelphia, which have to the present 
day retained their pre-eminence in the district. The 
Hermus valley began to suffer from the inroads of tlie 
SoJjuk Turks about tlie end of the 11th century ; but the 
successes of the Greek general Philocales in 1118 relieved 
the district for the time, and the ability of the Comneni, 
together with the gradual decay of the Seljuk power, re- 
tained it in the Byzantine dominions. The country round 
Sardis was frequently ravaged both by Christians and by 
Greeks during the 13tli century. Soon after 1301 the 
Seljuk emirs overran the whole of the Hermus and Cayster 
valleys, and a fort on the citadel of Sardis was handed over 
to them by treaty. Finally in 1390 Philadelphia, which 
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I bad for some time been an indej^ndent Christian city, 
surrendered to Sultan Bayazid’s mixed army of Ottoman 
Turks and Byzantine Christians, and the Seljuk power in 
the Hermus valley was merged in the Ottoman empire. 
The latest reference to the city of Sardis relates its cajiture 
(and probable destruction) by Timur in 1402. Its site is 
now absolutely deserted, except that a tiny village, Sart, 
merely a few huts inhabited by semi-nomadic Yuruks, exists 
beside the Pactolus, and that there is a station of the Smyrna 
and Caasaba Railway a mile north of the principal ruins. 

The ruins of Sardis, so far as they arc now visible, ai e chiefiy of 
the Roman time ; but probably few ancient sites would more 
nchly reward the excavator with remains of all periods from 
the early pre-Hellenic time downwards. On the banks of tlie Puc- 
tolus two columns of a temple of the Greek fieriod, probably the 
great temple of Cybelo, are still standing. More than one attempt 
to excavate this temple, the last by Mr Q. Dennis in 1882, liavu 
been made and prematurely brought to an end by lack of funds. 
The necropolis of the old Lydian city, a vast stsries of mounds, 
some of enormous size, lies on the north side of the Hermus, four 
c»r five miles from Sardis, a little south of the sacred lake Coloc ; 
here the Moioiiian chiefs, sons, according to Homer, of the lake, 
were brought to sleep beside their mother. The series of mounds 
is now called Bin 'Tepe (Thousand Mounds). Several of them 
have been opened by modern excavators, but in every case it 
was fouml tnat treasure-seekers of an earlier time had removed 
any articles of value that had been deposited in the sepulchral 
chambers. 

SARDONYX, a name applied to those varieties of 
onyx, or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of red or brown colour. The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists os 
sard and the red as camelian. The simplest and commonest 
type of sardonyx contains two strata, — a thin layer of 
white chalcedony resting upon a ground of either carnelian 
or sard; but the sardonyx of ancient writers generally 
presented three layers — a superficial stratum of red, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark brown 
chalcedony. The sardonyx has always been a favourite 
stone with the cameo-engraver, and the finest works have 
usually been executed on stones 6f five strata. Such, for 
instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in the Vatican, 
representing the triumph of Bacchus and Ceres, and re- 
puted to be the largest work of its kind ever executed 
(16 inches by 12). When the component layers of a 
sardonyx arc of fine colour and sharply defined, the stone 
is known in trade as an “ Oriental sardonyx — a term 
which is used without reference to the geographical source 
whence the stone is obtained. A famous ancient locality 
for sard was in Babylonia, and the name of the stone 
appears to be connected with the Persian word sered^ 
“yellowish red,” in allusion to the colour of the sard. 
Pliny, relying on a superficial resemblance, derives the 
name from Sardis, reputed to bo its original locality. The 
sardonyx is frequently stained, or at least its colour 
heightened, by chemical processes. Imitations are fabri- 
cated by cementing two or three layers of chalcedony 
together, and so building up a sardonyx ; while baser 
counterfeits are formed simply of paste. See Onyx, vol. 
xvil p. 776. 

SARGASSO SEA. See Atlantic, vol. iii. pp. 20, 26. 

SARGON, king of Assyria, 722-705 b.c, (Isa. xx. 1), 
See Babylonia, vol iii. p. 187, and Iskael, vol xiii. p. 
412 sq, 

SARI. See MazandarAn, 

SARMATIANS (Sav/^o/aarai, Svp/x.ttTat, Sarmata?). In 
the time of Herodotus (iv. 110-117) the steppes between 
the Don and the Caspian were inhabited by the Sauromatin, 
a nomadic horse-riding people, whose women rode, hunted, 
and took part in battle like the men, so that legend (pre- 
sumably the legend of the Greek colonists on the Black 
Sea) represented the race as descendants of the Amazuns 
by Scythian lathers. It is recounted both by Herodotus 
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and by Hippocrates (De Aer.^ 17) that no maiden was 
allowed to marry till she had slain a foe (or three foes), 
after which she laid aside her masculine habits. The 
Scythians, we are told, called the Amazons OtdpTrara, which 
seems to be an Iranian name and to mean lords of man,” 
and it is reasonable to think that the word was applied to 
the Sarmatian viragos by the Scythians, who themselves 
kept women in great subjection, and thus expressed their 
surprise at the dominating position of the female sex 
among their neighbours beyond the Don. But in spite 
of the difference of their customs in this point Scythians 
and Sarmatians spoke almost the Bame language (Herod, 
iv. 117), and, whatever diflSculty still remains as to the 
race of the Scythians, their language and religion are now 
generally held to have been of Iranian character (see 
Scythia). That the Sarmatians, at least, were of Median 
origin is the express opinion of Diodorus (ii. 43) and Pliny. 
From their seats east of the Danube the Sarmatians at 
a later date moved westward into the lands formerly 
Scythian, one branch, the transplanted ” lazyges (I. /acra- 
vaarat) being settled between the Danube and the Theiss 
at the time of the Dacian wars of Koine, while other 
*Sarmatian tribes, such as the Maitae on the eastern shores 
of Lake Ma3otis and the Koxolani between the Don and 
the Dnieper, ranged over the steppes of southern Russia. 
The country of Sarmatia, however, as that tonn is used for 
example by Ptolemy, means much more than the lands of 
the Sarmatians, comprising all the eastern European plain 
from the Vistula and the Dniester to the Volga, whether 
inhabited by nomad Sarmatians, by agricultural Slavs and 
Letts, or even by Finns. This Sarmatia was arbitrarily 
divided into an Asiatic and a European part, east and west 
of the Don respectively. 

SARNO, a city of Italy, in the province of Salerno, 
30 miles east of Naples by rail, lies at the foot of the 
Apennines near the sources of the Sarno, a stream con* 
nected by canal with Pompeii and the sea. Besides the 
cathedral, a basilica erected in 1625 at some distance from 
the city, Sarno has several interesting churches and the 
ruins of a media* val castle. Paper, cotton, silk, linen, and 
hemp are manufactured. The population of the town in 
1881 was 11,445. Previous to its incorporation with the 
domains of the crown of Naples, Sarno gave its name to a 
countship held in succession by the Orsini, Cappola, 
Suttavilla, and Colonna families. 

SARPI, Pietro (1552-1623), was born at Venice, 
August 14, 1552, and was the son of a small trader, who 
left him an orphan at an early age. Quiet, serious, 
devoted to study, endowed with great tenacity of apijlica- 
tion and a ])rodigious memory, the boy seemed born for a 
monastic life, and, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
relatives, entered the order of the Servi di Maria, a minor 
Augiistinian congregation of Florentine origin, at the age 
of thirteen. He assumed the name of Paolo, by which, 
with the epithet ServltUy he was always known to his con- 
temporaries. In 1570 he sustained no fewer than three 
hundred and eighteen theses at a disjmtation in Mantua, 
with such applause that the duke attached the youthful 
divine to his service by making him court theologian. 
Barpi spent four years at Mantua, applying himself with 
the utmost zeal to mathematics and the Oriental languages. 
Ho there made the acquaintance of Olivo, formerly secre- 
tary to a papal legate at the council of Trent, from whom 
he learned much that he subsequently introduced into his 
History, After leaving Mantua for some unexplained 
reason, he repaired to Milan, whore he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Borroraeo, another authority in the 
council, but was soon transferred by his superiors to 
Venice, as professor of philosophy at the Servite convent. 
In 1579 he was sent to Rome on business connected with 
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the reform of his order, which occupied him several years, 
and brought him into intimate relations with three 
successive popes, as well as the grand inquisitor and other 
persons of influence. The impression which the papal 
court made upon him may be collected from his sub- 
sequent history. Having successfully terminated the 
affairs entrusted to him, ho returned to Venice in 1588, 
and passed the next seventeen years in quiet study, 
occasionally interrupted by the part be was compelled to 
take in the internal disputes of bis community. In 1601 
he was recommended by the Venetian senate for the small 
bishopric of Caorle, but the papal nuncio, who wished to 
obtain it for a protege of bis own, informed the pope 
that Sarpi denied the immortality of the soul, and had 
controverted the authority of Aristotle. An attempt to 
procure another small bishopric in the following year also 
failed, Clement VIII. professing to have taken umbrage 
a't Sarpi’s extensive correspondence with learned heretics, 
but more probably determined to thwart the desires of the 
liberal rulers of Venice. The sense of injury, no doubt, 
contributed to exasperate Sarpi^s feelings towards the 
court of Rome, but a man whose master passions were 
freedom of thought and love of country could not have 
played any other part than h© did in the great contest 
which was impending. For the time, however, he 
tranquilly pursued his studies, writing those notes on 
Vieta which establish his proficiency in mathematics, and 
a metaphysical treatise now lost, which, if Foscarini^s 
account of it may be relied upon, anticipated the sensa- 
tional ism of Locke. His anatomical pursuits probably 
date from a somewhat earlier period. They illustrate his 
versatility and thirst for knowledge, but are far from 
possessing the importance ascribed to them by the affection 
of his disciples. His claim to have anticipated Harvey ^s 
discovery rests on no better authority than a memorandum, 
probably copied from C£esali)inus or Harvey himself, with 
whom, as well as with Bacon and Gilbert, be maintained a 
correspondence. The only physiological discovery which 
can be safely attributed to him is that of the contractility 
of the iris. It must be remembered, however, that his 
treatises on scientific subjects are lost, and only known 
from imperfect abstracts. 

The prudent Clement died in March 1605 ; and after 
one ephemeral succession and two very long conclaves 
Paul V. assumed the tiara with the resolution to strain 
papal prerogative to the uttermost. At the same time 
Venice was adopting measures to restrict it still further. 
The right of the secular tribunals to take cognizance of 
the offences of ecclesiastics had been asserted in two 
remarkable cases ; and the sco[)e of two ancient laws of 
the city of Venice, forbidding the foundation of churches 
or ecclesiastical congregations without the consent of the 
state, and the acquisition of property by priests or 
religious bodies, had been extended over the entire 
territory of the republic. In January 1606 the papal 
nuncio delivered a brijf demanding the unconditional sub- 
mission of the Venetians. The senate having promised 
protection to all ecclesiastics who should in this emergency 
aid the republic by their counsel, Sarpi presented a memoir, 
pointing out that the threatened censures might be met in 
two ways , — de facto, by prohibiting tlieir publication, and 
dejure, by an ai)peal to a general council. The document 
was received wdth universal applause, and Sarpi was 
immediately made canonist and theological counsellor to 
the republic. When in the following Aj>ril tlie last ho[>es 
of accommodation were dispelled by Paulas excommunica- 
tion of the Venetians and his attempt to lay their 
dominions under an interdict, Sarpi entered with the 
utmost energy into the controversy. He prudently began 
by republishing the anti-papal opinions t)f the famous 
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canonist Gerson. In an anonymous tract published 
shortly afterwards {Buposta di un Dottore in Teologia) 
he laid down principles which struck at the very root of 
the pope^B authority in secular things. This book was 
promptly put upon the Indexy and the republication of 
Gerson was attacked by Bellarmine with a severity which 
obliged Sarpi to reply in an Apologia. The Condderaxumi 
rulle Censure and the Trattato delV Iwterdetto, the latter 
partly prepared under his direction by other theologians, 
speedily followed. Numerous other pamphlets appeared, 
inspired or controlled by Sarpi, who had received the 
further appointment 'bf censor over all that should be 
written at Venice in defence of the republic. His activity 
registers the progress of mankind, and forms an epoch in 
the history of free discussion. Never before in a religious 
controversy had the appeal been made so exclusively to 
reason and history j never before had an ecclesiastic of 
his eminence maintained the subjection of the clergy to 
the state, and disputed the pope’s right to employ 
spiritual censures, except under restrictions whicn 
virtually abrogated it. In so doing ho merely gave 
expression to the convictions which had long been silently 
forming in the breasts of enlightened men, and this, even 
more than his learning and acuteness as a disputant, 
insured him a moral victory. Material arguments were no 
longer at the pope’s disposal. The Venetian clergy, a few 
religious orders excepted, disregarded the interdict, and 
discharged their functions as insiial. The Catholic powers 
refused to be drawn into the quarrel. At length (April 
1C07) a compromise was arranged through the mediation 
of the king of France, which, while salving over the pope’s 
dignity, conceded the points at issue. The great victory, 
however, was not so inucli the defeat of the paj^al preten- 
sions as the demonstration that interdicts and excommuni- 
cations had lost their force. Even this was not wholly 
satisfactory to 8arpi, who longed for the toleration of 
Protestant worship in Venice, and had hoped for a separa- 
tion from Home and the establishment of a Venetian free 
church by which the decrees of the council of Trent would 
have been rejected, and in which the Bible would have 
been an open book. But the controversy had not lasted 
long enough to prepare men’s minds for so bold a 
measure. The republic rewarded her champion with the 
further distinction of state counsellor in jurisprudence, 
and, a unique mark of confidence, the liberty of access 
to the state archives. These honours exas^ierated his 
adversaries to the uttermost ; and after citations and 
blandishments had equally failed to bring him to Koine 
he began to receive intimations that a stroke against him 
was preparing in that quarter. On October 5 he was 
attacked by a band of assassins and left for dead, but the 
wounds W(3re not mortal. The bravos found a refuge in 
the papal territories. Their chief, Poma, declared that ho 
had been moved to attempt the murder by his zeal for 
religion, a degree of piety and self-.sacrifice which seems 
incredible in a bankrupt oil-merchant. “ Agnosco stylum 
Curiie Komanic,” Sarpi himself pleasantly said, when his 
surgeon commented upon the ragged and inartistic 
character of the wounds, and the justice of the observa- 
tion is as incontestable as its wit. The only question can 
be as to the degree of complicity of Pope Paul V., a good 
man according to his light, but who must have looked 
upon 8ar[»i as a revolted subject, and who would find 
casuists enough to assure him that a prince is justified in 
punishing rebels by assassins when they are beyond the 
reach of executioners. 

The remainder of Sarpi’s life was spent peacefully in 
his cloister, though plots against him continued to be 
formed, and he occasionally spoke of taking refuge in 
England. When not engaged in framing state papers, he 


devoted himself to scientific studies, and found time fox 
the composition of several works. A Machiavellian tract 
on the fundamental maxims of Venetian policy (Opinione 
come dthha govemard la repuhhlica di Veneda), used by his 
adversaries to blacken his memory, though a contemporary 
production, is undoubtedly not his. It has been attribi:Vted 
to a certain Gradenigo. Nor did he complete a reply 
which he had been ordered to prepare to the Squitiim 
della Lihertcl Venetay which he perhaps found unanswerable. 
In 1610 appeared his History of Ecclesiastical Benejicesy 
“ in which,” says Kicci, “ he purged the church of the de- 
filement introduced by spurious decretals.” In the follow- 
ing year he assailed another abuse by his treatise on the 
right of asylum claimed for churches, which was imme- 
diately placed on the Index, In 1615 a dispute between 
the Venetian Government and the Inquisition respecting 
the prohibition of a book led him to write on the history 
and procedure of the Venetian Inquisition; and in 1619 
his chief literary work, the History of the Council of Trenty 
was printed at London under the name of Pietro Soave 
Polano, an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. The editor, 
Marco Antonio de Dumiriis, has been accused of falsifying 
the text, but a comparison with a MS. corrected by Sarpi 
himself shows that the alterations are both unnecessary 
and unimportant. This memorable book, together with 
the rival and apologetic history by Cardinal Pallavicini, 
is minutely criticized by Kanke (^History of the PopeSy 
appendix No. 3), who tests the veracity of both writers by 
examining the use they have respectively made of their 
MS. materials. The result is not highly favourable to 
either, nor wholly unfavourable ; neither can be taxed with 
deliberate falsification, but both have coloured and sup- 
pressed. They write as advocates rather than historians. 
Each had access to sources of information denied to the 
other ; so that, although it may be true in a sense that the 
truth lies between them, it cannot be attained by taking 
tho middle way between their statements. Ranke rates 
, tho literary qualities of Sarpi’s work very highly. Sarpi 
is acute, penetrating, and sarcastic ; his arrangement is 
excoediuigly skilful, his stylo pure and unaffected. In 
power of description he is without doubt entitled to the 
second place among the modern historians of Italy. X 
rank him immediately after Machiavelli.” Sarpi never 
acknowledged his authorship, and baffled all the efforts of 
the Prince de Conde to extract the secret from him. He 
survived the publication four years, dying on January 15, 
1623, labouring for his country to the last. The day 
before his death he had dictated three replies to questions 
on affairs of state, and his last words were “ Esto per- 
petua.” His posthumous History of the Interdict was 
printed at Venice the year after his death, with the 
disguised imprint of Lyons. 

Sarpi’s services to mankind are now acknowledged by all oxfrept the 
moat extreme Ultramontane })artisan8 ; and of his general character 
it is enough to say that even tlieological hatred has been unable to fix 
tho least personal imputation upon him. To the highest (jualities 
of the scholar, tho statesman, and the patriot he added charity, mag- 
nanimity, and disinterestedness. The only point on which fiis con- 
<lii(!t may bo thought to require apology i.s the reserve in wdiich he 
shrouded his religious oj)inioiis. Great light has been thrown ui>on 
his real belief and tho motives of his conduct by the letters of Chris- 
toph von Dohna, envoy of Christian, prince of Anhalt, to Venice, pub- 
lished by Moritz Ritter iu tlio Briefe und Aden zur GeschieJUe des 
drcUsifjjdhrigen Kricyes^ vol. ii. (Munich, 1874). Sarpi told Dolma 
that lie greatly disliked saying mass, and celebrated it as seldom 
as possible, but that be was (tornpelled to do so, as lie would other- 
wise seem to admit tho validity of the papal prohibition, and thus 
betray tho cause of Venic(‘. This supplies tho key to his whole 
behaviour; ho was a patriot first and a religious reformer after- 
wards. He was most anxious to obtain liberty of Protestant worship 
at Venice, hut scarcely proceeiled beyond good wishes, partly from 
prudence, partly from being “ rooted ” in what Diodati described 
to Dohna as **the most dangerous maxim, that God does not 
regard externals so long as the mind and heart are right befort 
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ffttn, ** It Is of little ayail,” adds IHodati, ** to dispute with him, 
fox all blows fall inefTectually upon the aweetneas and maturity of 
aifectiona and spirit which raise him above well nigh every 
emotion.*’ Sarpi had another maxim, which he thus formulated to 
Dohna ; **Le falsitdt, non dieo mai mai, ma la veritA non a ognuno. '* 
It must further be considered that, though Sarpi admired the 
English prayer-book, he was neither A^lioan, Lutheran, nor 
Cii^nist, and might have found it difficult to accommodate 
himself to any Protestant church. On the whole, the opinion of L& 
Courayer, *’qu’ il 6tait Catholique en gros et quelque foia Protestant 
en detail,” seems not altogether groundless, thouun it can no longer 
be accepted as a satisfactory summing up of the question. His 
discovc Ties in natural science have been overrated, but his scientific 
attainments must have been ^eat. Galileo would not have wasted 
his time in corresponding with a man from whom he could learn 
nothing ; and, though Sarpi did not, as has been asserted, invent 
the telesco{>e, he immediately turned it to practical account by 
constructing a map of the moon. 

Sarpl’B life was written by his enthusiastic disciple, Father Fulgenzio Micanzto, 
whose work does honour to his heart, but Is both meagre and uncritical. 
Bianchl-Glovinrs modem biography (1880) is greatly marred by digressions, but 
Is on tiie whole the most satisfactory extant, though inferior in some respects t-d* 
that by Miss Arabella Georgina Campbell (1888). a labour of love, enriched by 
numerous references to MSS. unknown to Blanchi-Qlovinl. The numerous mis- 
prints which disfigure the E^llsh edition of this work have been corrected in 
an Italian translation* T. A. Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar (1861) 
is in the main a more abstract of Hianchl-Giovini, but adds a spirited account of 
the conclave of Paul V. Tlio incidents of the Venetian dispute from day to day 
are related in the contemporary diaries published by Enrico Cornet (Vienna, 
18fi9). Giusto Foiitanlnl's Storia Arcana della Vita di Pietro Sarpi (1863), a 
bitter libel, is nevertheless Important fur tho letters of Sail)! it contains, as 
Grlsellnrs Memorie Anedote (1760) Is from the author’s access to Sarpl's un- 
published writings, afterwards unfortunately destroyed by fire. Foscarini’s 
UUtory of Venetian Literature is Important on tho same account. Sarpi’s 
memoirs on state affairs remain in the Venetian archives. Portions of his 
correspondence have been printed at various times, and Inodlted letters fmm 
him are of frequent occurrence in public libraries. The King’s Library in the 
British Museum has a valuable collection of tracts in the Intei'dlct controversy, 
formed by Consul Smith. (R. G.) 

SAKRAZIN, Jacques (1588-1660), French painter, 
born at Noyon in 1588, was a pupil of the father of 
Simon Guillain, but he went to Rome at an early age and 
worked there under a Frenchman named Anguille. Start- 
ing thus, Sarrazin speedily obtained employment from 
Cardinal Aldobrandini at Frascati, where he won the 
friendship of Dornenichino, with whom he afterwards 
worked on the high altar of St Andrea della Valle. His 
return to Paris, where he married a niece of Simon VouePs, 
was signalized by a series of successes which attracted the 
notice of Sublet des Noyers, who entrusted to him the 
work by which Sarrazin is best known, the decoration of 
tho great portal and dome of the western faqade of the 
interior Court of the Louvre. The famous Caryatides of 
the attic show, especially in the way in which the shadows 
are made to tell as points of support, the profound and 
intelligent study of Michelangelo^s art to which Sarrazin 
had devoted all the time he could spare from bread- 
winning whilst in Rome. He now executed many commis- 
sions from the queen and from all the chief personages of 
the day, devoted much time to painting, and was an active 
promoter of the foundation of the Aca(iemy. The mauso- 
leum for the heart of the Prince de Cond^ in the Jesuit 
church of the Rue Saint Antoine was his last considerable 
work (see Lenoir, Musee des Monuments Frant^aiSf v. 5); he 
died 3d December 1660, whilst it was in progress, and the 
crucifix of the altar was actually completed by one of his 
pupils named Gros. 

'SARSAPARILLA, a popular alterative remedy, prepared 
irom the long fibrous roots of several species of the genus 
Smilax, indigenous to Central America, and extending from 
the southern and western coasts of Mexico in the north 
to Peru in the south. These plants grow in swampy 
forests seldom visited by European travellers, and, being 
di(Bciou8 and varying much in the form of leaf in different 
individuals, they are but imperfectly known to botanists, 
only two species having been identified as yet with any 
degree of certainty. These are Smilax officinalis^ Kth,, and 
S» medica, Schlecht. and Cham., which yield respectively 
the so-called “ Jamaica ** and the Mexican varieties. The 
introduction of sarsaparilla into European medicine dates 
from the middle of the 16th century. Monardes, a physi- 
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cian of Seville^ records that it was brought to that city 
from New Spain about 1536-45, that a better sort soon 
afterwards came from Honduras, and that an excellent 
variety of a darker colour, and consisting of larger roots, 
was subsequently imported from Guayaquil. Sarsaparilla 
must have come into extensive use soon afterwards, for 
Gerard, about the close of the century, states that it was 
imi>orted into England from Peru in great abundance. 

When boiled in water the root affords a dark extractive 
matter, the exact nature of which has not been determined; 
the quantity of extract yielded by the root is used as a 
criterion of its quality. Boiling alcohol extracts from the 
root a neutral substance in the form of crystalline prisms, 
which crystallize in scales from boiling water. This body, 
which is named parillin^ is allied to the saponin of quillaia 
bark, from which it differs in not exciting sneezing. The 
presence in the root of starch, resin, and oxalate of lime is 
revealed by the use of the microscope. Sarsaparilla is 
chiefly used in medicine in the form of decoction and fluid 
extract. It is regarded by many as a valuable alterative 
and diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism, syphilis, and 
various skin diseases, but by others as possessing little if 
any remedial value. It is frequently prescribed in com- 
bination with powerful medicines, such as iodide of 
potassium or bichloride of mercury. 

The varieties of sarsaparilla met with in commerce at present are 
the following : — Jamaica, Lima, Honduras, Guatemala, Guayaquil, 
and Mexican. Of these the first-named is the most highly esteemed, 
as yielding the largest amount of extract, viz., from B3 to 44 per 
cent. ; it is the only kind admitted into tho British pl)armacoi>oeia. 
On the Continent, and more especially in Italy, the varieties having 
a white starclw hark, like those of Honduras and Guatemala, aro 
preferred. * * Jamaica ’* samaparilla is not produced there, but derives 
its name from tho fact that Jamaica was at one time the emporium 
for 8ar.sapanlla, which was brought thither from Honduras, New 
Spain, and Peru. Sarsaimrilla is grown to a small extent in Jamaica, 
and is occasionally exported thence to the London market in small 
quantities, but its orange colour and starchy bark are so different in 
appearance from the thin reddish-brown bark of tho genuine drug, 
that it does not meet with a ready sale. The Jamaica sarsaparilla 
of trade is collected on tho Cordilleras of Chiriqui, in that part of 
the isthmus of Panama which adjoins Costa Rica, where tho plant 
yielding it grows at an elevation of 4000 to 8000 foot, and is 
drought down to Boca del Toro on the Atlantic coast for shipment. 
It is met with in commerce in the form of hanks about 18 inches 
long and 4 inches in diameter, loosely wound round with a long 
root of the same dnig. The root bark is of a reddish-brown colour, 
thin and shrivelled, and there is an abundance of rootlets, which aro 
technically known by the name of ‘‘beard.** Lima sarsaparilla 
resembles the Jamaica kind, but the roots are of a j)alcr brown 
colour, and are formed into cylindrical bundles of 8in)iJar length, 
but only about 2} inches in diameter. Honduras sarsaparilla 
occiira in tho form of cylindrical rolls about 30 inches long and 4 
or more in diameter, closely wound round with a long root so as to 
form a neat bundle. The roots are less wrinkled, and the bark is 
whiter and more starchy, than in the Jamaica kind. It is exported 
from Belize to the extent of about 10,000 lb annually. Guatemala 
saraaparilln is very similar to that of Honduras, but has a moro 
decide<l orange hue, and tho bark shows a tendency to split off. 
Guayaquil sarsaparilla is obtained chiefly in tho valley of Alausi, 
on the western side of the equatorial Andes. Tho roots are roughly 
packed in large hales and are not made into separate hanks, and the 
chump or rootstock is often allowed to remain attached to the roots. 
The bark is thick and furrowed, and of a pale fawn colour internally ; 
the rootlets are few, and the root itself is of larger diameter than in 
tho other kinds. Sometimes there is attached to tho rootstock a 
portion of stem, which is round and not prickly, diflbring in these 
respects from that of Smilax officinalis , which is square and prickly. 
Mexican sarsaparilla also is not made up into hanks, but is packed 
in straight lengths of about 3 feet into bales, tho chump and por- 
tions of an angular hut not scjuare stem being frequently attached 
to the roots. Tho latter are slender, shrivelled, and nearly devoid 
of rootlets. This kind of sarsaparilla is collected on the eastern 
slope of the Mexican Andes throughout tho year, and is the pro- 
duce of Smilax medka, Schlecht. and Cham. 

The collection of sar-sajiarilla root is a very tedious business ; a 
single root takes an Indian lialf a day or sometimes even a day and 
a half to unearth it. The roots extend horizontally in the ground 
on all sides for about 9 feet, and from tIn\so the earth has to be 
carefully scraped away and other roots cut through where such 
oome across them. A plant four years old will yield 16 Tb of fresh 
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root, and a well-grown one from 82 to 64 bat more than half the 
wemht ie lost in drying. The more slender roots are generally left, 
and the stem is cut down near to the ground, the crown of the root 
being corered with loaves and earth. Thus treated, the plant con- 
tinues to grow, and roots may ^in bo cut from it after the lapse 
of two years, l)ut the yield will be smaller and the roots more 
slender and loss starchy. In sornu varieties, as the Guayaquil and 
M exican, the whole plant, including the rootstock, is pulleu up. The 
Indians are guided in their Helectioii of roots by the number of stems 
arising from the roots, by tlie thinness of the leaves, and the close- 
ness witli wliich the stem is beset with prickles. 

In several species of Smilax the roots become thickened hero and 
there into large tuberous swellings 4 to 6 inches long, and one or 
two inches in thickness. These tubers form a considerable article 
of trade in China, but are used to a limited extent only on the 
Continent, under the name of China root, although introduced into 
Europe about the same time as sarsaparilla. China root is obtained 
both in China and India from Smilax glabra and S, lanccseifolia^ 
Uox burgh, and H, Ghiirn^ L. A similar root is yielded by S. 
pHewlo-Ohiim, L., and S. Uirmioide» in the United States from New 
Jersey sou til wards ; by B. halhiaiana^ Kth., in the West Indies, and 
by aV. Japicanga and 8. ayringoidm^ Griseb., and 8. Brasili&asis^ 
Spreng., in South America. All these are used as an alterative 
remedy in the localities where tlioy grow. The amount of China 
root exported to Europe from Canton in 1872 was only 51,200 lb, 
although in the same yearns much as 1,367,733 lb was exported 
from tno city of Hankow to other Chinese ports. In 1882 Bombay 
imporhid from China 945 cwts. of the root. The name of Indian 
sarsaparilla is given to the roots of WmiuicHmua indicua, R. Br., an 
Aselepiadacoons plant indigenous to India. These roots are reodily 
distinguished from those of true sarsaparilla by their loose cracked 
bark and by their odour and taste, recalling those of melilot. 

8AKTHE, a department of the north-west region of 
France, formed in 1790 out of the eastern part of Maine, 
29 communes of Anjou, and portions of I’erche. Situated 
between 47“ 35' and 48“ 30' N. lat., and between 0“ 25' 
W. and 0“ 55 E. long., it is bounded N. by the depart- 
ment of Orne, N.E. by Eure-et-Loir, E. by Loir-et-Cher, S. 
by Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire, and W. by Mayenne. 
The Sarthe, a sub-tributary of the Loire, flows in a south- 
westerly direction through the department ; and the Loir, 
which along with the Sarthe joins the Mayenne to form the 
Maine above Angers, traverses its southern borders. The 
general slope of the country is from north to south-west. 
While the higliest jioint (on the boundary towards Orne) is 
1115 feet, the lowest, where the Loir leaves the depart- 
ment, is only 65. The hills that separate the streams rise 
as they advance north-east into Perche, or north-west into 
what are magniloquently called the Alpes Mancelles (1080 
feet higli). The Sarthe flows past Lo Mans and Sabl(5, re- 
ceiving tlie Merdereau and the V6gre from the right, and 
the Orne and the Huisne from the left. The l^oir passes La 
Fleche, and along its chalky banks caves have been hollowed 
out which, like those along the Cher and the Loire, serve as 
dwelling-houses and stores. The mean annual temperature 
differs but slightly from that of Paris. There are in the 
year 145 days of rain (with 12 of snow), 56 of frost, 180 of 
fogs, 20 of hail, and 14 of storm. The rainfall is about 
24 inches, or rather below the average for France. 

Of a total surface of 1,533,760 acres, 982,685 acres in the depart- 
ment are arable, 198,517 under wood, 190,176 in meadows and grass, 
42,000 in njoors, and 22,284 in vineyards. In 1881 the live stock 
comprised 61,400 horses, 6524 asses or mules, 182,195 cattle, 
49,873 sheep (wool-clip 83 to 84 tons), 79,737 pigs, 24,809 goats, 
12,898 hives (76 tons of honey, 21 J tons wax). Poultry (capons, 
geese, Ac.) form one of the most remunerative products of tlie de- 
partment, which sends yearly to Paris 250,000 fowls and 100,000 
geese, an<l consumes or disposes of 10,000,000 eggs. The horses 
are, like those of Perche {percheronit)^ famous for speed combined 
with strength. There arcs three distinct districts : — the corn lands 
to the north of the Sarthe and the Huisno ; the moorlands, partly 
planted with pine, between those two streams and the Loir ; and 
the wine-growing country to the south of the Loir. In 1888 the 
grain crop yielded 2,818,387 bushels of wheat, 961,039 of meslin, 
714,248 of rye, 2,317,760 of barley, 1,993,049 of oats, 30,880 of 
maixe, and 59,680 of buckwheat; and there were 9,536,312 bushels 
of potatoes and 92,521 of beans, pease, Ac., 81,664 tons of beetroot, 
4794 tons of hemp, and 6 of flax. In 1884 cider was produced to 
the extent of 15,473,414 gallons (average quantity per annum in 
jirevioua years 8,628,444 gallons), and wine to 4,347,184 gallons 
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(average quantity 8,888,830), Fodder waa grown to tlie amount 
of 881,110 tons ; and there were considerable supplies of chestnuts 
and Imel nuts-^hAteau du Loir being the pinci^l market for the 
former. From the forests, which consist mainly of oaks, witch-elms, 
chestnut- trees, pines, and beeches, material is drawn to the value 
of ;6140,000. The agriculture of the district has made great pro- 
gress through the opening up of roads, improvements, draining, 
and irrigation. Besides mines of anthracite and coal (21,205 tons 
in I882T iron-ore, marble, freestone, slate, millstones, clay, marl, 
lime, tuneau (a kind of white chalky tuff), magnesia, and peat are 
all worked. The staple industry is the weaving of hemp and flax 
(3395 spindles, 4400 looms, 400 being power-looms). The cotton 
manufacture ranks next (8700 spindles, 185 looms, of which 100 are 
power-looms), while the woollen manufacture employs only 850 
spindles and 161 looms. In the paper-mills 569 workmen are 
engaged, and the value of the paper and cardboard produced was 
J.180,880 in 1881. Iron-foundries, copper and hell foundries, 
potteries, tile- works, glass-works and stained glass manufactories, 
cumeries, engine and carriage factories, wire-gauze factories, flour- 
mills, and distilleries are also carried on ; and altogether about 
256 steam-engines with 2480 horse-power are employed in those 
ostablishmcnto. The commerce of the department is mcilitated by 
99 iniles of navigable river (Sarthe and Loir), 250 miles of national 
roads, 6707 miles of other roads, and 852 miles of railway. 

With its 438,917 inhabitants (1881) Sarthe has exactly the 
average density of population in France. From 1801 (880,821) 
to 1866 (465,615) the number was on the increase, but since that 
date there has been a decline. The department forms the diocese 
of Le Mans, lias its court of appeal at Angers, and its university 
authorities at Caen, and constitiitos part of the territory of the 
fourth corpH d'arnide with its headquarters at Lo Mans. The four 
arrondissementH are named from Le Mans, the chief town; LaFlfeche 
(9424 inliabitants), famous for its pvytaneo militaire ; Maniera 
(6070 inhabitants) ; and St Calais (8600). There are 33 cantons 
and 387 communes. Sable (6000 inhabitants) contains a castle 
built for Colbert by Mansart ; and hard by was the celebrated 
Benedictine abbey of Solesmes. 

8ARTI, Giuseppe (1729-1802), musical theorist and 
composer, was born at Faenza, Italy, December 1, 1729, 
educated — according to the best accounts — by Padre 
Martini, and appointed organist of the cathedral of 
Faenza before the completion of his nineteenth year. 
Resigning his appointment in 1750, Sarti devoted himself 
with ardour to the study of dramatic music, and in 
1751 produced his first opera, Pompeo^ with great success. 
His next works, II Pastore^ Medonte^ Demofoonte^ and 
L^Olimpiadey assured him so brilliant a reputation that 
in 1753 King Frederick V. of Denmark invited him to 
Copenhagen, with the appointments of hofkapellmeister 
and director of the opera. In 1765 he travelled to Italy 
for the purpose of engaging some now singers ; and mean- 
while the death of King Frederick put an end for the time 
to his engagement.^ He was recalled to Copenhagen in 
1768, and for some years enjoyed an extraordinary amount 
of court favour ; but, though he carefully abstained from 
politics, the disasters from which both court and country so 
cruelly suffered at this critical period gradually undermined 
his jiosition, and in 1775 he was banished from Denmark 
in disgrace. During his residence in Copenhagen Sarti 
composed a great number of operas, most of which were 
fairly successful, though few survived the epoch of their 
production. On his return to Italy in 1775 he was 
appointed director of the Ospedaletto — the most important 
music school in Venice ; this post, however, he relinquished 
in 1779, when, after sovoro competition, he was elected 
maestro di cappella at the cathedral of Milan. Here he 
exercised his true vocation, — composing, in addition to at 
least twenty of his most successful operas, a vast quantity 
of sacred music for the cathedral, and educating a numbw 
of clever pupils, the most distinguished of whom was 
Cherubini, who was never weary of singing his praises as 
the most accomplished musician and first teacher of the age. 

In 1784: Sarti was invited by the empress Catherine 
11. to St Petersburg. On his way thither he stopped at 

^ It was probably during this temporary suspension of duty that he 
made the attempt to establish himself in London, hut failed to obtain 
a bearing at the King’s Tlieatre. 
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Vienna, wiiere the emx>eror Joseph II. received him with 
marked favour, and where he made the acquaintance of 
Mozart. He reached St Petersburg in 1785, and at once 
took the direction of the opera, for which he composed 
many new pieces, besides some very striking sacred music, 
including a Te Deum for the victory at Otchakoff, in 
which he introduced the firing of real cannon. He 
remained in Russia seventeen years; but by the end of 
that time his health was so broken by the climate that 
he solicited permission to return. The empress and her 
successor Paul I. had then been some time dead ; but the 
emperor Alexander dismissed Sarti with all possible honour, 
and he quitted the country in 1802 with a liberal pension 
and letters of nobility granted to him by the empress 
Catherine. His most successful operas in Russia were 
Armida and Olega^ for the latter of which the empress 
herself wrote the libretto. Sarti did not live to reach 
Italy, but died at Berlin, July 28, 1802. 

There can be no doubt that Cherubini owed much of his stupen- 
dous learning to the judicious teaching of Sarti, who was an 
accomplished mathematician and physicist as well as a musician, 
and whose works, if they lack the impress of true genius, show 
extraordinary talent, and are marked throughout by faultless taste, 
combined with technical skill of the highest order. 

SARTO, Andrba del (1487-1531). This celebrated 
painter of the Florentine school was born in Gual- 
fonda, Florence, in 1487, or perhaps 1486, his father 
Agnolo being a tailor (sarto ) : hence the nickname by 
which the son is constantly designated. The family, 
though of no distinction, can be traced back into the 14th 
century. Vannucchi has constantly been given as the sur- 
name, — according to some modern writers, without any 
authority, but it seems rather difficult to accept this 
dictum. There were four other children of the marriage. 
In 1494 Andrea was put to work under a goldsmith. 
This occupation he disliked. He took to drawing from 
his master’s models, and was soon transferred to a skilful 
woodcarver and inferior painter named Gian Barile, with 
whom he remained until 1498. Barile, though a coarse- 
grained man enough, would not stand in the way of the 
advancement of his promising pupil, so he recommended 
him to Piero di Cosimo as draughtsman and colourist. 
Piero retained Andrea for some years, allowing him to 
study from the famous cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo. Finally Andrea agreed with liis friend 
Francia Bigio, who was somewhat his senior, that they 
would open a joint shop ; at a date not precisely defined 
they took a lodging together in the Piazza del Grano. 
Their first work in partnership may probably have been 
the Baptism of Christ, done for the Florentine Com- 
pagnia dello Scalzo, a performance of no great merit, the 
beginning of a series, all the extant items of which are in 
monochrome chiaroscuro. Soon afterwards the partnership 
was dissolved. From 1509 to 1514 the brotherhood of 
the Servi employed Andrea, as well as Francia Bigio and 
Andrea Feltrini, the first-named undertaking in the portico 
of the Annunziata three frescos illustrating the life of the 
founder of the order, S. Filippo Benizzi. Ho executed 
them in a few months, being endowed by nature with 
remarkable readiness and certainty of hand, and unhesitat- 
ing firmness in his work, although in the general mould of 
his mind he was timid and diffident. The subjects are 
the Saint Sharing his Cloak with a Leper, Cursing some 
Gamblers, and Restoring a Girl possessed with a Devil. 
The second and third works excel the first, and are 
impulsive and able performances. These paintings met 
with merited applause, and gained for their author the 
pre-eminent title “Andrea senza error!” (Andrew the 
unerring), — the correctness of the contours being parti- 
cularly admired. After these subjects the painter pro- 
ceeded with two others — the Death of St Philip, and the 
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Children Cured by Touching his Garment, — all the five 
works being completed before the close of 1510. The 
youth of twenty-three was already in technique about the 
best fresco-painter of central Italy, barely rivalled by 
Raphael, who was the elder by four years. Michelangelo’s 
Bixtine frescos were then only in a preliminary stage. 
Andrea always worked in the simplest, most ty|)ical, and 
most trying method of fresco — that of painting the thing 
once and for all, without any subsequent dry-touching. 
He now received many commissions. The brotherhood of 
the Servi engaged him to do two more frescos in the 
Annunziata at a higher price ; he also painted, towards 
1512, an Annunciation in the monastery of S. Gallo. 

The “ Tailor’s Andrew ** a])pears to have been an easy- 
going plebeian, to whom a modest position in life and 
scanty gains were no grievances. As an artist he must 
have known his own value ; but he probably rested content 
in the sense of his superlative powers as an executant, 
and did not aspire to the rank of a great inventor or 
deader, for which, indeed, he had no vocation. He Jed a 
social sort of life among his compeers of the art, was 
intimate with the sculptor Rustici, and joined a jolly 
dining-club at his house named the Company of the 
Kettle, also a second club named the Trowel. At one 
time, .Francia Bigio being then the chairman of tlie 
Kettle-men, Andrea recited, and is by some regarded as 
having composed, a comic epic, “ The Battle of the Mice 
and Frogs” — a rechauffd, as one may surmise, of the 
Greek Batrachowyomcvchia^ popularly ascribed to Hon i or. 
He fell in love with Lucrezia (del Fcde), wife of a hatter 
named Carlo Recanati ; the hatter dying ojiportunely, the 
tailor’s son married her on 26th December 1512. She 
was a very handsome woman, and has come down to us 
treated with great suavity ih-many a picture of her lover 
husband, who constantly painted her as a Madonna and 
otherwise; and even in painting other women he made 
them resemble Lucrezia in general type. She has been 
much less gently handled by Vasari and other biographers. 
Vasari, who was at one time a pupil of Andrea, describes 
her as faithless, jealous, overbearing, and vixenish with 
the apprentices. She lived to a great age, surviving her 
second husband 40 years. 

By 1514 Andrea had finished his last two frescos in 
the com’t of the Servi, than which none of his works wsus 
more admired — the Nativity of the Virgin, which shows 
the influence of Leonardo, Domenico Ghirlp^ndajo, and 
Fra Bartolommeo, in effective fusion, and the Procession 
of the Magi, intended as an amplification of a work by 
i Baldovinetti ; in this fresco is a portrait of Andrea him- 
self. He also executed at some date a much-praised Head 
of Christ over the high altar. By November 1515 he had 
finished at the Scalzo the allegory of Justice, and the 
Baptist Preaching in the Desert, — followed in 1517 by 
John Baptizing, and other subjects. Before the end of 
1516 a Piet^i of his composition, and afterwards a 
Madonna, were sent to the French Court. These were 
received with applause; and the art-loving monarch 
Francis I. suggested in 1518 that Andrea should come to 
Paris. He journeyed thither towards June of that year, 
along with his pupil Andrea Sguazzella, leaving his wife 
in Florence, and was very cordially received, and for the 
first and only time in his life was handsomely remunerated. 
Lucrezia, however, wrote urging his return to Italy. The 
king assented, but only on the understanding that his 
absence from France was to be short ; and he entrusted 
Andrea with a sum of money to be expended in purchas- 
ing works of art for his royal patron. The temptation of 
having a goodly amount of pelf in hand proved too much 
for Andrea’s virtue. He spent the king’s money and 
some of his own in building a house for himself in Flor* 
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ence. This necessarily brought him into bad odour with 
Francis, who refused to be appeased by some endeavor 
which the painter afterwards made to reingratiate him- 
self. No serious punishment, however, and apparently no 
grave loss of professional reputation befell the defaulter. 

In 1520 he resumed work in Florence, and executed 
the Faith and Charity in the cloister of Lo Soalso. These 
were succeeded by the Dance of the Daughter of Herodias, 
the Beheading of the Baptist, the Presentation of his Head 
to Herod, an allegory of Hope, the Apparition of the 
Angel to Zacharias (1523), and the monochrome of the 
Visitation. This last was painted in the autumn of 1524, 
after Andrea had returned from Luco in Mugello, — to 
which i)lace an outbreak of plague in Florence had driven 
him, his wife, his step-daughter, and other relatives. In 
1525 he painted the very famous fresco named the 
Madonna del Hacco, a lunette in the cloisters of the Servi ; 
this picture (named after a sack against '' ’ ich Joseph is 
represented prop][)ed) is generally accou^tou his master- 
piece. His final work at Lo Scalzo, 1526, was the Birth 
of the Baptist, executed with some enhanced elevation of 
style after Andrea had been diligently studying Michel- 
angelo’s figures in the sacristy of B. Lorenzo. In the 
following year he completed at S. Salvi, near Florence, a 
celebrated Last Supper, in which all the personages seem 
to be portraits. This also is a very fine example of his 
style, though the conception of the subject is not exalted. 
It is the last monumental work of importance which 
Andrea del Barto lived to execute. He dwelt in Florence 
throughout the memorable siege, which was soon followed 
by an infectious pestilence. He caught the malady, 
struggled against it with little or no tending from his wife, 
who held aloof, and died, no one knowing much about it at 
the moment, on 22d January 1531, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-three. He was buried unceremoniously 
in the church of the BervL 

Various portraits painted by Andrea are re^rded as likenesses 
of himself, but this is not free from some doubt. One is in the 
London National Gallery, nn admirable half-figure, purchased in 
1862. Another is at Alnwick Castle, a young man about twenty 
years of ago, with his elbow on a table. Another at Panshanger may 
perhaps represent in reality his pupil Domenico Conti. Another 
youthful portrait is in the llffizi Gallery, and the Pitti Gallery 
contains more than one. Among his more renowned works not 
already specified are the following. The Virgin and Child, with 
St Francis and St John the Evangtilist and two Angels, now in the 
Uffizi, painted for the church of S. Francesco in Florence ; this is 
termed the Madonna di S, Francesco, or Mudonna dcllo Arpie, 
from certain figures of liarpios which are decoratively introduced, 
and is rated as Andrea’s maaferpiece in oil-painting. The altar- 

I neco in the Uffizi, painted for the monastery of S. Gallo, the 
^’athers Disputing on the Doctrine of the Trinity — Sts Augustine, 
Dominic, Francis, Lawrence, Sebastian, and Mary Magdalene — 
a very energetic work. Both those pictures are comparatively 
early — towards 1517. The Charity now in the Louvre (perhaiis 
the only painting which Andrea executed whibs in France). The 
PietA, in the Belvedere of Vienna ; this work, as well as the 
Charity, shows a strong Michclangelesque infliieiice. At Poggio 
a C-aiano a celebrated fresco (1521) representing Julins Cwsar 
receiving tribute, various figures bringing animals from foreign 
lands-— a striking perspective arrangement; it was left unfinished 
by Andrea, and was completed by Alessandro Allori. Two very 
remarkable paintings (1523) containing various incidents of the 
life of the patriarch Joseph, executed for the Borgherini family. 
In the Pitti Gallery two separate compositions of the Assump- 
tion of the Vi^in, also a tine Piotk In the Madrid Museum 
the Virgin and Child, with Joseph, Elizabeth, the infant Baptist, 
and an Archangel. In the Louvre the Holy Family, the Baptist 
pointing upwardsi. In the Berlin Gallery a portrait of his wife. 
In Paiisnanger a fine portrait named Laura. The second picture 
in the National Gallery ascribed to Andrea, a Holy Family, is by 
some critics regarded as the wt»rk rather of one of his scholars — 
we hardly know why. A very noticeable incident iu the life of 
Andrea del Sarto relates to the copy, which he produced in 1528, 
of the portrait group of Ijco X. by Rajdiael ; it is now in the 
Naples Museum, the original being in the Pitti Gallery. Ottaviano 
de* Medici, the owner of the original, was solicited by Duke 
Frederick II. of Mantua to present it to him- Unwilling to part 
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with so great a pictorial prize, and unwilling also to disoblige 
duke, Ottaviano mt Andrea to make the copy, which was oon« 
signed to the duke as beii^ the original. So deceptive was the 
imitation that even Giulio Romano, who had himself manipulated 
the original to some extent, was completely taken in ; and, or 
showing the supposed Raphael years afterwards to Vasari, who 
knew the facts, he could only be undeceived when a private mark 
on the canvas was named to him by Vasari, and brought under 
his eye. It was Michelangelo who had introduced Vasari in 1624 
to Andrea’s studio. He is said to have thought very highly of 
Andrea’s powers, s^ing on one occasion to lUphael, There is 
a little fellow in Florence who will bring sweat to your brow 
if ever he is engaged in great works.” 

Andrea had true pictorial style, a very high standard of correct- 
ness, and an enviable balance of executive endowments. The point 
of technique in which he excelled least was perhaps that of dis- 
criminating the varying textures of different ohjects and surfaces. 
There is not much elevation or ideality in his works — much more 
of reality. His chiaroscuro is not carried out according to strict 
rule, but is a^just^ to his liking for harmony of colour and fused 
tone and transparence ; in fresco more especially his predilection 
for varied tints appears excessive. It may be broadly said that his 
taste in colouring was derived mainly from Fra Bartolommeo, and 
in form from Michelangelo ; and his style partakes of the Venetian 
and Lombard, as well as the Florentine and Roman — soiiio of his 
figures are even adapted from Albert Diirer. In one way or other 
he continued improving to the last. In drawing from nature, his 
habit was to sketch very slightly, making only such a memorandum 
as sufficed to work from. The scholars of Andrea were very 
numerous ; but, according to Vasari, they were not wont to stay 
long, being domineered over by his wife ; Pontormo and Domenico 
Puligo may be mentioned. 

In onr account of Andrea del Sarto we have followed the main lines of the 
narrative of Crowe and Gavalcasello, supplemented by Vasari, Lanzl, and others. 
There are biographies by Bladl (1829) and by Von Reumont. (W. M. R.) 

SASANIANS. See Persia. 

SASINE. Bee Seisin. 

SASBARI, the chief town of the northern province of 
the island of Sardinia (Italy), is situated in the midst of 
orange and olive groves at a height of 650 feet above 
the sea, 12J miles from Porto Torres, on the railway to 
Chili vani, a junction on the main line from Terranova to 
Cagliari. Till about 1860-65 it was surrounded by a high 
wall built in the 14th century and strengthened by twenty- 
six large square towers from 60 to 80 feet high. The 
castle dates from 1327-1331. Originally built in the 
first half of the 15th century, when the see of Turns 
(Porto Torres) was removed to Sassari, the cathedral was 
restored in 1531 and received a new faqade in the 18th 
century. The city besides contains a municipal palace, re- 
built since 1820, an episcopal palace dating originally from 
the 1 3th century, and a university (faculties of law and 
medicine, with 87 students in 1881-2) founded by Philip 
IIL of Spain in 1617, as well as barracks, law courts, 
hospitals, and asylums. There is a white marble fountain 
— Fonte di Rosello — on the east side of the town, sur- 
mounted by a statue of St Qavinus, patron saint of the 
city, and from this source water is still hawked about the 
streets, though waterworks have recently been constructed 
by the municipality at a cost of upwards of £60,000. 
Most of the streets are narrow and tortuous, and vehicles 
are generally drawn by oxen. Sassari is separated by a 
low and swampy stretch of country from its port at Porto 
Torres — a village on the site of Turria Libisonia^ Colmiia 
Jvliay with a basilica of the 11th century (S. Oavino) and 
the ruins of a temple of Fortune now called Palazzo del 
Re Barbaro. The population of the city was 22,945 in 
1862, and 31,596 in 1881. 

SasHari appears in the archives of the monastery of San Pietro di 
Silki in 1118 as Tatbari, and the local pronunciation is still Tatari. 
In 1294 the town was declared an independent republic, and a very 
lilioral code of laws was published in 1816 (edited by Don Pasquale 
Tola, Cagliari, 1860). Sassari was sacked by the French in 1627, 
and in 1796 the Sardinian iiopular party seized the city, expelled 
the viceroy, and dismantled the castle and “ palaces. ” 

SASSERAM, a subdivision of the Bh4hdb4d district, 
Bengal, India, between 24*" 31' and 25'’ 23' N. lat., and 
between 83^ 33' and 84** 30' E. long., with an area of 1493 
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square miles, and a population in 1881 of 519,207 ^males 
253,757, females 265,450). This subdivision consists of 
four tTinjtftlift or stations, viz., Sdsserdm, Khargar, Dhan- 
gdon, and Dehree. The thanah of S4a^r4m has an area 
of 691 square miles, and a population (1881) of 155,760 
(75,031 males, 80,729 females). It contains the tomb of 
the Afghan Sher Shah, who conquered Humayun, and 
subsequently became emjjeror of Delhi. 

SATALI, Adalia, or Andaliyeh, one of the principal 
towns on the south coast of Asia Minor, giving the name 
of Gulf of Adalia to the great bsy which the ancients 
styled Mare Pamphylicum. Arranged like a Greek theatre 
round the harbour, it presents an unusually picturesque 
appearance against its background of mountains ; and it 
is enclosed by a triple wall of modern construction, 
strengthened by a ditch and square towers. Several of 
the mosques and churches, seventeen in number, are of 
interest, and contain remains of Eoman work. The 
population was estimated by Spratt at 13,000, of whom 
3000 were Greeks. Though the physical changes produced 
on this part of the coast by the tufaceous deposits of the 
rivers render the ancient descriptions quite inapplicable to 
the present town, there is little doubt that Satali not only 
preserves the name but occupies the site of Attaleia, which 
was founded by Attains II. Philadelphus, king of Perga- 
mum, and became one of the principal cities of Pamphylia. 
At an early date it was the see of a Christian bishop. 

SATAPA, or Sattarah, a British district in the central 
division of the Bombay presidency, India, between 16** 50' 
and 18" 10' N. lat, and 73" 45' and 75" E. long. It has 
an area of 4988 square miles, and is bounded on the north 
by the river Nira and the states of Bhor and Phaltan, 
on the east by Sholapur district, on the south by the 
Varna river separating it from Kolhapur and Bangli 
states, and on the west by the Sahy4dri mountains, which 
separate it from the Concan districts of Kolabd and 
Katu4giri. The S&tdra district contains two main systems 
of hills, the Sahyddri range and its offshoots, and the 
^lahddeo range and its offshoots ; the former runs through 
the district from north to south, and the Mahddeo range 
starts about 10 miles north of Mahdbaleshwar and stretches 
east and south-east across the whole breadth of the 
district. The Mahddeo Hills are bold and abrupt, present- 
ing in many cases bare scarps of black rock and looking at 
a distance like so many hill fortresses. Within the limits 
of Sdtdra are two river systems — the Bhima system in a 
small part of the north and north-east, and the Kistna 
system throughout the rest of the district. (See Kistna.) 
The hill forests have a large store of timber and firewood. 
The whole of Sdtdra falls within the Deccan trap area; 
the hills consist of trap intersected by strata of basalt 
and topped with laterite, while, of the different soils on 
the plains, the commonest is the black loamy clay con- 
taining carbonate of lime. This is a very fertile soil, and 
when well watered is capable of yielding heavy crops. 
Sdtdra district contains some important irrigation works, — 
including the Kistna Canal, open for 35 miles. In some 
of the western parts of the district the average annual 
rainfall exceeds 200 inches ; but on the eastern side water 
is scanty, the rainfall varying from 40 inches in SAtdra 
town to less than 12 inches in some places farther east. 
There is no railway, but the West Deccan Railway, which 
is in course of construction, will put the district into com- 
munication with Poona and Belgaum, and will run through 
B&tAra for about 100 miles. The tiger, panther, bear, 
and sambhar deer are found in the west near the SahyMris, 
and the hyaena, wolf, leopard, and smaller game in the east. 

According to the last census returns (1881) the population of 
Siitara district was 1,062,850 (582,525 males and 529,825 females). 
Hindus numbered 1,008,918, Mohammedans 36,712, and Christians 
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886. Four towns had more than 10,000 inhabitants,— -Sdtdra (see 
below), Wai 11,676, Karad 10,778, Tasgaoii 10,206. About two- 
thirds of the Hindus consist of Kuiibis ami Mahrattas, who during 
the period 6 { Mahratta ascendency furnished the bulk of tlw 
armies ; and the Mavlds, who formed Shiv^i’s best soldiei's, were 
drawn from the hill tribes of Sdtdm district. Agriculture supports 
more than three-fourths of the people ; the soil is fertile, und 
joar forms the staple food ; rice is grown in the western valleya 
and in the south and east cotton is raised. In 1882-83, of 
1,884,255 acres lield for tillage, 270,244 were fallow or under grass, 
while of the remaining 1,114,011 acres 39,757 were twice cropped; 
cereals, consisting chiefly of joar and bajra, occupied 898,206 acres, 
pulses 169,211 acres, oil-seeds 42,00i acres, and miscellaneous 
crops the remainder. Besides blankets and coarse cotton cloth the 
chief exports are gi'ain, tobacco, oil-seeds, chillies, molasses, and a 
little raw cotton ; the imports are piece-goods, hardware, salt, and 
dates. The gross revenue of the district in 1888-^84 amounted to 
A268,779, of which the land contributed £228,749. 

On the overthrow of the Jadhav dynasty in 1312 the district 
passed to the Mohammedan power, whicli was consolidated in the 
reign of the Bahinatii kings. On the fall of the Bahinanis towards 
the end of the 16th century each chief set up for himself until the 
Bijapnr kings finally asserted themselves, and under these kings 
the Mahrattas arose, and laid the foundation of an independent 
kingdom with Satara as its capital. Intrigues and dissensions in 
the palace led to the ascendency of the pesnwas, who removed the 
capital to Poona in 1749, and degraded the raja of Satdiu into tlie 
position of a iK^litical prisoner. The war of 1817 closed the 
career of the peshwas, and the British then restored tlie titular 
raja, and assigned to him the principality of Satara. In conse- 
quence of ]K)litical intrigues, he was deposed in 1839, and hU 
brother was placed on the throne. This prince dying without 
male heirs, the state was resumed by the British Government. 

sAtArA, chief town and headquarters of the above 
district, is situated in 17" 41' 25" N. lat. and 74" 2' 10" 
E. long., immediately below a remarkably strong hill fort 
on the summit of a small, steep, rocky hill. It takes its 
name from the seventeen walls, towers, and gates which 
the Sdtdra fort was supposed to possess. With a height 
of 2320 feet above sea-level, Sdtdra is about 60 miles 
from the coast, and 69 miles south of Poona. Since the 
death of the last raja in 1848 the population has con- 
siderably decreased; still Sdtdra contained in 1881 some 
28,601 inhabitants (14,558 males and 14,043 females). 

SATIN-WOOD, a beautiful light-coloured hard wood 
having a rich silky lustre, sometimes finely mottled or 
grained, the produce of a large tree, CMoroxyltm Swietenia^ 
native of India and Ceylon. A similar wood, known under 
the same name, is obtained in the West Indies, the tree 
yielding which is said to be Maba yuianensis. Satin- 
wood was in request for rich furniture about the end of 
the 18th century, the fashion then being to ornament panels 
of it with painted medallions and floral scrolls and borders. 
Now it is used for inlaying and small veneers, and most 
largely in covering the backs of hair and clothes-brushes 
and in making small articles of turnery. 

SATIRE. Satire, in its literary aspect, may be defined 
as the expression in adequate terms of the sense of amuse- 
ment or disgust excited by the ridiculous or unseemly, 
provided that humour is a distinctly recognizable element, 
and that the utterance is invested with literary form. With- 
out humour, satire is invective ; without literary form, it is 
mere clownish jeering. It is indeed exceedingly difficult to 
define the limits between satire and the regions of literary 
sentiment into which it shades. The lofty ethical feeling 
of a Johnson or a Carlyle borders it on the one hand, the 
witty sarcasm of a Talleyrand, rancorous or good-natured, 
on the other ; but, however exalted the satirist's aims, or 
amiable his temper, a basis of contempt or dislike is the 
groundwork of his art. This feeling may be diverted from 
the failings of man individual to the feebleness and imper- 
fection of man universal, and tlie composition niay still be a 
satire ; but if the element of scorn or sarcasm were entirely 
eliminated it would become a sermon. That this expression 
of aversion is of the essence of satire aj)pears from the fact 
that the literary power which, the more it is exerted upon. 
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grave and elevated subjects, removes them farther and 
further from the domain of satire can confer satiric dig- 
nity upon the most scurrilous lampoon. The distinction 
between the intellectual form and the raw material of 
satire is admirably illustrated by a passage in an accom- 
plished novelist. The clever young lady happening to 
compare a keen and bright person to a pair of scissors, her 
unrefined companion is for the moment unable to under- 
stand bow a human being can resemble a piece of cutlery ; 
but suddenly a light breaks in upon her, and, taking up a 
broken pair of scissors from the table, she imitates the 
halting gait of a lame lady, declaring that Mrs Brown 
resembles that particular pair of scissors to the life. The 
first interlocutor could have been satirical if she would; 
the second would if she could. The nice and delicate per- 
ception of the former typo of character may be fairly driven 
into satire by the vulgarity and obtuseness of the second, 
as in the case of Miss Austen ; and it may be added that 
the general development of civilization, repressing high- 
handed wrongs against which ridicule is no defence, and 
encouraging failings which can be effectually attacked in 
no other manner, continually tends to make satire more 
congenial to the amiable and refined, and thus exalt its 
moral tone and purpose. 

The first exercise of satire was no doubt sufficiently 
coarse and boisterous. It fuust have consisted in gibing 
at personal defects ; and Homer’s description of Thersites, 
the earliest example of literary satire that has come down 
to us, probably conveys an accurate delineation of the 
first satirists, the carpers and fault-finders of the clan. 
The character rea[>pears in the heroic romances of Ireland, 
and elsewhere ; and it is everywhere implied that the 
licensed backbiter is a warped and distorted being, readier 
with bis tongue than his hands. The verdict of unso- 
phisticated man on satire is clearly that it is the offspring 
of ill-nature ; to redeem and dignify it by rendering it the 
instrument of morality or the associate of poetry was a 
development implying considerable advance in the literary 
art. The fatter is the course adopted in the Old Testa- 
ment, where the few j^assages approximating to satire, 
such as Jotham’s parable of the bramble and Job’s ironical 
u*ddress to his friends, are embellished either by fancy or 
by feeling. An intermediate stage between personal ridi- 
cule and the correction of faults and follies seems to have 
been represented in Greece by the Marc/ites, attributed to 
Homer, which, while professedly lampooning an individual, 
practically rebuked the meddling sciolism impersonated in 
him. In the accounts that have come down to us of the 
writings of Archilochus, the first great master of satire 
(about 700 n.c.), wo seem to trace the elevation of 
the instrument of private animosity to an element in 
public life. Though a merciless assailant of individuals, 
Archilochus was also a distinguished statesman, naturally 
for the most i>art in opposition, and his writings seem to 
have fulfilled many of the functions of a newspaper ])ress. 
Their extraordinary merit is attested by the infallible 
judgment of Quintilian eight hundred years after their com- 
position; and Gorgias’s comparison of them with Plato’s 
persiflage of the Sophists proves that their virulence must 
have been tem])ered by grace and refinement. Archilochus 
also gave satiric poetry its accepted form by the invention 
of the iambic trimeter, slightly modified into the scazonic 
metro by bis successors. Simonides of Arnorgus, about a 
generation later, and Hipponax, a century later still, were 
distinguished like Archilochus for the bitterness of their 
attacks on individuals, with which the former combined a 
strong ethical feeling, and the latter a bright active fancy. 
All three were restless and turbulent, aspiring and discon- 
tented, impatient of abuses and theoretically enamoured 
ot liberty; and the loss of their writings, which would 
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have thrown great light on the poUtios as well as the 
manners of Greece, is exceedingly to be lamented. With 
Hipponax the direct line of Greek satire is interrupted ; 
but two new forms of literary composition, exceedingly 
capable of being rendered the vehicles of satire, almost 
simultaneously make their appearance. Fable is first 
heard of in Asiatic Greece about this date ; and, although 
its original intention does not seem to have been satirical 
its adaptability to satiric purposes was soon discovered 
and turhed to account. A far more important step woh 
the elevation of the rude fun of rustic merrymakings to 
literary status by the evolution of the drama from the 
Bacchic festival. The means had now been found of ally 
ing the satiric spirit with exalted poetry, and their union 
was consummated in the person of a poet who combined 
humour with imagination in a degree never again to be 
rivalled until Shakespeare. Every variety of satire is 
exemplified in the comedies of Aristophanes; and if he 
does not rank as the first of satirists it is only because he 
is 80 much beside. Such affluence of poetical genius could 
not be perpetual, any more than the peculiar political and 
social conditions which for a time made such fearless and 
uncontrolled satire possible. Through the half-way house 
of mythological parody the comedy of public life passes 
into the comedy of manners, metrical still, but approxi- 
mating more closely to prose, and consequently to satire 
on its own side of the line which it is convenient if not 
strictly logical to trace between dramatists and ordinary 
satiric writers. The step from Menander to Lucilius is 
not a long one, but it was not destined to be taken by a 
Greek. 

A rude form of satire had existed in Italy from an early 
date in the shape of the Fescennine verses, the rough and 
licentious pleasantry of the vintage and harvest, which, 
lasting down to the 16th century, inspired Tansillo’s 
Vmdemmiato7'e, As in Greece, these eventually, about 364 
B.O., were developed into a rude drama, originally intro- 
duced as a religious expiation. This was at first, Livy 
tells us (vii. 2), merely pantomimic, as the dialect of the 
Tuscan actors imported for the occasion was not under- 
stood at liomo. Verse, “like to the Fescennine verses in 
point of style and manner,” w^as soon added to accompany 
the miinotic action, and, with reference to the variety of 
metros employed, these probably imjjro vised compositions 
were entitled Saturse, a term denoting itiincdlanyy and 
derived from the satura lanx, “a charger filled with the 
first-fruits of the year’s produce, anciently offered to 
Bacchus and Ceres.” The Homans thus had originated 
the name of satire, and, in so far as the Fescennine drama 
consisted of raillery and ridicule, possessed the thing also; 
but it had not yet assumed a literary form among them. 
Livius Andronicus (240 b.c.), the first regular Latin dra- 
matic poet, appears to have been little more than a trans* 
lator from the Greek. Satires are mentioned among the 
literary productions of Ennius (200 B.c.) and Pacuvius (170 
B.C.), but the title rather refers to the variety of metres 
employed than to the genius of the composition. The real 
inventor of Roman satire is Caius Lucilius (148-103 b.c.), 
whose Satirm seem to have been mostly satirical in the 
modern acceptation of the term, while the subjects of some 
of them prove that the title continued to be applied to 
miscellaneous collections of poems, as was the case even 
to the time of Varro, whose “ Saturee ” included prose as 
well as verse, and appear to have been only partially 
satirical. The fragments of Lucilius preserved are un* 
fortunately very scanty, but the verdict of Horace, Cicero, 
and Quintilian demonstrates that he was a very consider- 
able |)oet. It is needless to dwell on compositions so 
universally known as the SatireB of Lucilius’s successor 
Horace, in whose hands this class of composition received 
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an entirely new development, becoming genial, playfnl, 
and persuasive. ‘‘Arch Horace strove to mend,” The 
didactic element preponderates still more in the philo< 
sophical satires of Persios, the propagandist of Stoicism, 
a writer whose intensity, dramatic gift, obscurity, and 
abruptness render him, like the Browning and Meredith 
of our own days, the luxury of the few and the despair of 
the many. Yet another form of satire, the rhetorical, was 
carried to the utmost limits of excellence by Juvenal, the 
first example of a great tragic satirist. Nearly at the 
same time Martial, improving on earlier Koman models 
now lost, gave that satirical turn to the epigram which it 
only exceptionally possessed in Greece, but has ever since 
retained. The brevity, pregnancy, and polish of the 
Latin tongue were never more felicitously exemplified 
than by this gifted writer. About the same time another 
variety of satire came into vogue, destined to become the 
most important of any. The Milesian tale, a form of 
entertainment probably of Eastern origin, grew in the 
hands of Petronius and Apuleius into the satirical 
romance, immensely widening the satirist’s field and 
exempting him from the restraints of metre. Petronius’s 
“ Supper of Trimalchio ” is the revelation of a new vein, 
never fully worked till our days. As the novel arose upon 
the ruins of the epic, so dialogue sprung up upon the wreck 
of comedy. In Lucian comedy appears adapted to suit the 
exigencies of an age in which a living drama had become 
impossible. Lucian’s position as a satirist is something 
new, and could not, from the nature of the case, have been 
occupied by any of his predecessors. For the first time 
since the origin of civilization society felt apprehensive of 
impending dissolution, and its fears found an interpreter 
in the Sophist of Samosata, “the Voltaire of paganism,” 
an universal censor and mocker, devoid of the Christian’s 
hope of general renovation, and unable to foresee the new 
social order which the barbarian conquest was destined to 
create. Next to his wit, Lucian’s special note is his sturdy 
love of truth and demand for genuineness in all things. 
With him antique satire expires as a distinct branch of 
literature, — though mention should be made of the sar- 
casms and libels with which the j^opulation of Egypt were 
for centuries accustomed to insult the Roman conqueror 
and his parasites. An exceedingly curious specimen, a 
denunciation of the apostate poet Hor-Uta — a kind of 
Egyptian “ Lost Leader ” — composed under Augustus, has 
recently been published by M. Revilloiit from a demotic 
papyrus. 

It is highly interesting to remark how, after the great 
deluge of barbarism has begun to retire, one form of 
satire after another peeps forth from the receding flood, 
the order of development being determined by the circum- 
stances of time and place. In the Byzantine empire, 
indeed, the link of continuity is unbroken, and such 
raillery of abuses as is possible under a despotism finds 
vent in the jmle copies of Lucian published in Ellissen’s 
AnalfMen, The first really important satire, however, 
is a product of Western Europe, recurring to the primitive 
form of fable, upon which, nevertheless, it constitutes a 
decided advance. Rtynard the Fox, a genuine expression 
(>f the shrewd and homely Teutonic mind, is a landmark 
in literature. It gave the beast-epic a development of 
which the ancients had not dreamed, and showed how 
cutting ridicule could be conveyed in a form difficult to 
resent. About the same time, probably, the popular 
instinct, perhaps deriving a hint from Rabbinical litera- 
ture, fashioned Morolf, the prototype of Sancho Panza, the 
incarnation of sublunar mother-wit contrasted with the 
starry wisdom of Solomon ; and the Till Eulenspieyel is a 
kindred Teutonic creation, but later and less significant. 
Piers Plowjhman^ the next great work of the class, adapts 
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the apocalyptic machinery of monastic and anchoritic vision 
to the purposes of satire, as it had often before been adapted 
to those of ecclesiastical aggrandizement. The clergy were 
scourged with their own rod by a poet and a Puritan 
too earnest to bo urbane. Satire is a distinct element in 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, who nevertheless cannot be ranked 
as satirists. The mock-heroic is successfully revived by 
Pulci, and the political songs of the 14 th and 15th cen- 
turies attest the diffusion of a sense of humour among the 
people at large. The Renaissance, restoring the knowledge 
and encouraging the imitation of classic models, sharpened 
the weapons and enlarged the armoury of the satirist. 
Partly, perhaps, because Erasmus was no poet, the 
Lucianic dialogue was the form in the ascendant of his 
age. Erasmus not merely employed it against supersti- 
tion and ignorance with infinite and irresistible pleasantry, 
but fired by his example a bolder writer, untrammelled 
by the dignity of an arbiter in the republic of letters. 
The ridicule of Ulric von Hutten’s Epistolee Obsvurorum 
Virorum is annihilating, and the art there for the first 
time fully exemplified though long previously introduced 
by Plato, of putting the ridicule into the mouth of the 
victim, is perhaps the most deadly shaft in the quiver of 
sarcasm. It was afterwards used with even more pointed 
wit though with less exuberance of humour by Pascal, the 
first modern example, if Dante may not be so classed, of a 
great tragic satirist. Ethical satire is vigorously represented 
by Sebastian Brant and his imitator Alexander Barclay ; 
but in general the metrical satirists of the age seem tame in 
comparison with Erasmus and Hutten, though including the 
great name of Machiavelli. Sir Thomas More cannot be 
accounted a satirist, but his idea of an imaginary common- 
wealth embodied the germ of much subsequent satire. In 
the succeeding period politics take the place of literature 
and religion, producing in France the Saiyi'e Mtnvppee^ 
elsewhere the satirical romance as represented by the 
Argenu of Barclay, which may be defined as the adaptation 
of the style of Petronius to state affairs. In Spain, where 
no freedom of criticism existed, the satiric spirit took 
refuge in the novela pwaresca^ the prototype of Le Sage 
and the ancestor of Fielding ; Quevedo revived the medi- 
eval device of the vision as the vehicle of reproof ; and 
Cervantes’s immortal work might be classed as a satire 
were it not so much more. About the same time we 
notice the appearance of direct imitation of the Roman 
satirists in English literature in tlie writings of Donne, 
Hall, and Marston, the further elaboration of the mock- 
heroic by Tassoni, and the culmination of classical Italian 
satire in Salvator Rosa. The prodigious development of 
the drama at this time absorbed much talent that would 
otherwise have been devoted to satire proper. Most of 
the great dramatists of the 17 th century were more or 
less satirists, Moliere perhaps the most consummate that 
ever existed ; but, with an occasional excei)tion like 
Les Precieuses Ridicules^ the range of their works is too 
wide to admit of their being regarded as satires. The 
next great example of unadulterated satire is Butler’s 
Hudibrasy and perhaps one more truly rejjresentativo of 
satiric aims and methods cannot easily be found. At the 
same period dignified political satire, bordering on invec- 
tive, received a great development in Andrew Marvell’s 
Admees to a Painter, and was shortly afterwards carried 
to perfection in Dryden’s Absalom and AcMtophel ; while 
the light literary parody of which Aristophanes had given 
the pattern in his assaults on Euripides, and which 
Shakespeare had handled somewhat carelessly in the 
Midmmmer Night's Dream, w'as effectively revived in the 
duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. In France Boileau was 
long held to have attained the ne pltLs ultra of tlie Horatian 
style in satire and of the mock-heroic, but Pope was soon 
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to show that further progress was possible in both. The 
polishi point, and concentration of Pope remain unsur- 
passed, as do the amenity of Addison and the daring yet 
severely logical imagination of Swift ; while the Historp 
of John Bull and the Paeudologia place their friend Arbuth- 
not in the hrst rank of political satirists. The 18th century 
was, indeed, the age of satire. Serious poetry had for the 
time worn itself out ; the most original geniuses of the age, 
Swift, Defoe, and Richardson, are decidedly prosaic, and 
Pope, though a true poet, is less of a poet than Dryden. 
In process of time imaginative power revives in Goldsmith 
and Rousseau ; meanwhile Fielding and Smollett have fitted 
the novel to be the vehicle of satire and much beside, and 
the literary stage has for a time been almost wholly en- 
grossed by a colossal satirist, a man who has dared the 
universal application of Bhaftesbury^s maxim that ridicule 
is the test of truth. The world had never before seen a 
satirist on the scale of Voltaire, nor had satire ever played 
such a part as a factor in impending change. The parallel 
with Lucian is in some respects very close. Toleration was 
Voltaire^s idol, as truth was Lucian’s ; and thus, aiming 
more than bis predecessor at the practical reformation of 
manners and institutions, his work was less purely negative. 
He was nevertheless a destroyer, and as utterly out of 
sympathy with the positive spirit of science for which he 
was jjreijaring the way as Lucian could possibly be with 
Goths or Christians. As a master of sarcastic mockery he 
is unsurpassed ; his manner is entirely his own ; and he is 
one of the most intensely national of writers, notwith- 
standing his vast obligations to English humorists, states- 
men, and i)hilo8ophers. English humour also played an 
important part in the literary regeneration of Germany, 
where, after Liscow and Rabener, direct imitators of Swift 
and the essayists, Lessing, imbued with Pope but not 
mastered by him, showed how powerful an auxiliary satire 
can be to criticism, — a relation which Pope had somewhat 
inverted. Another great German writer, Wieland, owes 
little to the English, but adapts Lucian and Potronius to 
the 18th century with playful if somewhat mannered grace. 
Kortum’s Johsiad, a most humorous poem, innovates suc- 
cessfully upon established models by making low life, 
instead of chivalry, the subject of burlesque. Goethe and 
Schiller, Scott and Wordsworth, are now at hand, and as 
imagination gains ground satire declines. Byrou, who 
in the 18th century would have been the greatest of 
satirists, is hurried by the spirit of his age into passion 
and description, betqueathing, however, a splendid proof 
of the possibility of allying satire with sublimity in his 
Vidon of Judgment. Moore gives the epigram a lyrical 
turn ; Biirangor, not for the first time in French literature, 
makes the gay chanson the instrument of biting jest; and 
the classic type receives fresh currency from Auguste 
Barbier. Courier, and subsequently Cormenin, raise the 
j)olitieal pamphlet to literary dignity by their poignant 
wit. Peacock evolves a new type of novel from the study 
of Athenian comedy. Miss Edgeworth skirts the confines 
of satire, and Miss Austen, the most refined and delicate 
of all observers of manners, seasons her novels with the 
most exquisite satiric traits. Washington Irving revives 
the manner of The Spectator ^ and Tieck brings irony and 
persiflage to the discussion of critical problems. Two great 
satiric figures remain, — one representative of his nation, 
the other most difficult to class. In all the characteristics 
of his genius Thackeray is thoroughly English, and the 
faults and follies he chastises are those especially charac- 
teristic of British society. Good sense and the perception 
of the ridiculous are amalgamated in him ; his satire is a 
thoroughly British article, a little over-solid, a little wanting 
in finish, but honest, weighty, and durable. Posterity will 
go .to him for the humours of the age of Victoria, as they 


go to Addison for those of Anne’s. But Heine hardly 
belongs to any nation or country, time or place. He ceased 
to be a German without becomuaga Frenchman, and a Jew 
without becoming a Christian. Only one portrait really 
suits him, that in Tieck’s allegorical tale, where he is repre- 
sented as a capricious and mischievous elf ; but his song 
is sweeter and his command over the springs of laughter 
and tears greater than it suited Tieck’s purpose to acknow- 
ledge. In him the satiric spirit, long confin^ to established 
literary 'forms, seems to obtain unrestrained freedom to 
wander where it will, nor have the ancient models been 
followed since by any considerable satirist except the 
Italian GiustL The machinery employed by Moore was 
indeed transplanted to America by Bussell Lowell, whose 
Biglow Papers represent perhaps the highest moral level 
yet attained by satire. In no age has the spirit of satire 
been so generally diffused as in the 19th century, but many 
of its eminent writers, while bordering on the domains of 
satire, escape the definition of satirist. The term cannot 
be properly applied to Dickens, the keen observer of the 
oddities of human life ; or to George Eliot, the critic of 
its emptiness when not inspired by a worthy purpose ; or 
to Balzac, the painter of French society ; or to Trollope, 
the mirror of the middle classes of England. If Sartor 
Resartus could be regarded as a satire, Carlyle would rank 
among the first of satirists ; but the satire, though very 
obvious, rather accompanies than inspires the composition. 
The number of minor satirists of merit, on the other hand, 
is legion, and but few can bo mentioned here. Poole, in 
his broadly farcical Little Pedlington^ has rung the changes 
with inexhaustible ingenuity on a single fruitful idea ; 
Jerrold’s comedies sparkle with epigrams, and his tales and 
sketches overflow with quaint humour ; Mallock has made 
the most of personal mimicry, the lowest form of satire ; 
Samuel Butler holds an inverting mirror to the world’s face 
with imperturbable gravity; Courthope reproduces the airy 
grace and sonorous melody of the Attic comedy ; and the 
anonymous writer of the “ Barnum ” Christmas number of 
Truth has resuscitated with equal effect its reckless fun 
and personality. One remarkable feature of the age is 
the union of caricature with literature to a degree incon- 
ceivable before the improvements in wood-engraving. All 
large capitals now have their comic illustrated journals, 
destined for the most part to be the marvels and stumbling- 
blocks of posterity. Punchy however, has become almost 
a national institution, and has fostered the genius of two 
pictorial satirists of the first rank. Leech and TunnieL 
The present tendencies of the civilized world seem highly 
favourable to the influence of satire as a factor in human 
affairs, but unfavourable to the production of satiric 
masterpieces. Satire is the inevitable concomitant of free- 
dom of speech, which must continue to prevail and diffuse 
itself unless checked by military or socialistic despotism. 
But as the privilege of the many it is less likely to be the 
resource of the few ; and it may happen that the press, 
dealing with follies of the day as they arise, will more and 
more forestall the satire that springs from meditation and 
study. The principal security is the originality and robust- 
ness of true satiric genius, which, having defied prisons and 
scaffolds in the past, may find the means of eluding public 
impatience and satiety in the future. (b. o.) 

SATRAP. See Persia, vol. xviii. pp. 569, 583. 

• SATURN, an ancient Italian god, whom the Romans, 
and till recently the moderns, identified with the Greek 
god Cronus. ^ 

1. Cronus was the youngest of the Titans, the children 
of Sky (Uranus) and Earth (Gfiea). Besides the Titans, 
Sky and Earth had other children, the Cyclopes and the 
Hundred-handers. When the Cyclopes and the Hundred- 
handers proved troublesome, Sky thrust them back into 
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the boeom of Earth. This vexed Earth, and she called on 
her sons to avenge her on tlieir father Sky. Tliey all 
shrank from the deed save Cronus, who waylaid and muti- 
lated his father with a sickle or curved sword. From 
the drops of blood which fell to the earth sprang the 
Furies and the Giants. Cronus now reigned in room of 
Sky. His wife was Bhea, who was also his sister, being 
a daughter of Sky and Earth. Sky and Earth had fore- 
told to Cronus that he would be deix)sed by one of his own 
children, so he swallowed them one after another as soon 
as they were born. Thus he devoured Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera, Hades, and Poseidon. But when Bhea had brought 
forth Zeus, the youngest, ^ she wrapped up a stone in 
swaddling clothes and gave it to Cronus, who swallowed it 
instead of the babe. When Zeus, who had been hidden in 
Crete, grew up, he gave his father a dose which compelled 
him to disgorge first the stone and then the children whom 
he had swallowed. The stone was preserved at Delphi ; 
every day it was anointed and on festivals it was crowned 
with wool. Zeus and his brothers now rebelled against 
Cronus, and after a ten years’ struggle they were victorious. 
Cronus and the Titans were thrust down to Tartarus, where 
they were guarded by the Hundrod-handers. According 
to others, Cronus was removed to the Islands of the Blest, 
whore he ruled over the departed heroes, judging them in 
conjunction with Hhadamanthus. Plutarch {DeDef, Orac,^ 
18) mentions a story that the dethroned monarch of the 
gods slept on an island of the northern seas guarded by 
Briarous and surrounded by a train of attendant divinities. 
The reign of Cronus was supposed to have been the happiest 
time of the world, the golden age, when men lived like 
gods, free from toil and grief and the weakness of old ago 
(for death was like sleep) ; and the earth too brought forth 
abundantly without cultivation. There are few traces of 
the worship of Cronus in Greece. Pausanias, in his descrifi- 
tiott of Greece, mentions only one temple of Cronus ; it 
stood at the foot of the Acropolis at Athens and was 
sacred to Cronus and Bhea jointly. The Athenians cele- 
brated an annual festival in his honour on the 12 th of 
Hecatombaion. A mountain at Olympia waa called after 
him, and on its top annual sacrifices were offered to him 
at the spring equinox. 

Tlio idea that Cronus was the god of time---an idea which 
appears in antifjuity — seems to have -arisen from a simple confusion 
between the words Cronus and Chronus (“time”). Curtius derives 
Cronus from the root kra^ meaning “to accoinjdish.” Cronus 
may perhai»s have been a god of some aboriginal half-savage tril^ 
which t)io Greeks conquered. Hence the savage traits in his 
legend, his conquest by Zeus, and the s<*anty traces of his worship 
in Greece. Tiio myth of the mutilation of Sky by Cronus may 
be a particular form of the widespread story of the violent separation 
of sky and Earth by one of their children (compare Mythology). 
Other forms of this myth are found in New Zealand, India, and 
China. Parallels to the swallowing and disgorging incident are to 
he found in the folk-lore of Bushmen, Kattres, Basutos, Indians of 
(Uliana, and Eskimo. 

2 . Saturn and his wife Opff were amongst the oldest 
deities of ancient Italy. He is said to have had an altar 
at the foot of the Capitol before Borne was founded. 
Saturn was a god of agriculture, his name being derived 
from aerere, “to sow.” The identification of Saturn with 
Cronus gave rise to the legend that after his deposition by 
Zeus (.Jupiter) Saturn wandered to Italy, where he ruled 
as king in the golden age and gave the name Saturnia to 
the country. Janus, another of the most ancient gods of 
Italy, is said to have welcomed him to Borne, and here he 
settled at the foot of the Capitol, which was called after 
him the Saturnian Hill. His temple stood at the ascent 
from the Forum to the Capitol and was one of the oldest 
buildings in Borne, but the eight remaining columns of 

^ So Hesiod. But according to Homer Zeus was the eldest of the 
children of Cronus and Khea. 
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the temple probably formed a portion of a now temple 
built in the imperial times. The image of Saturn in this 
temple had woollen bands fastened round its feet all the 
year through, except at the festival of the Saturnalia; 
the object of the bands was probably to detain tlie deity. 
Similarly there was a fettered image of Eny alius (the War 
God) at Sparta, and at Athena the image of Victory had no 
wings, lest she might fly away. The mode of sacrifice at 
this temple was in so far peculiar that the head of the 
sacrifice was bare as in the Greek ritual, instead of being 
covered, as was the usufil Boman practice. Legend said 
that the Greek ritual was introduced by Hercules, who at 
the same time abolished tlie human sacrifices previously 
offered to Saturn. Others said that the rule liad been 
observed by the Pelasgians before. Under or behind tlie* 
temple was the Boman treasury, in which the archives as 
well as the treasures of the state were preserved. Dionysiusj 
Halicarnensis {AnU Horn., i. 34) tells that there were many 
sanctuaries of Saturn in Italy and that many townij and 
places, especially mountains, were called after him. The 
oldest national form of verse was known as the Saturnian. 
Like many other figures in Boman mythology, Saturn is 
said to have vanished at last from earth. His emblem was 
a sickle. The substitution of a great scythe for the sickle, 
and the addition of wings and an hour-glass, are modern. 
Ops (“ plenty ”), wife of Saturn, was an earth-goddess, as 
appears from the custom observed by her i.uppliants of 
sitting and carefully touching the earth while tliey made 
their vows to her. As goddess of crops and tlie harvest 
she was called Consiva, and under this name had a sanctuary 
at Borne, to which only the Vestals and the priest were 
admitted. As Saturn was identified in later times with 
Cronus, so was Ops with Bhea. Another goddess mentioneil 
as wife of Saturn was Lua, a goddess of barrenness. Slie 
was one of the deities to wliom after a victory the spoils 
of the enemy were sometimes dedicated and burned. 

Saturnalia. — Tlii.s, the great festival of Saturn, was eolcbrated 
on the 19th, but after Cicsar’s reform of the calendar on the 17th, 
of December. Augustus decreed that the 17tli should ho sacred to 
Saturn and the 19th to 0ns. Henceforward it a{)]>car.s that the 
17th and 18th were devoted to tlie Saturnalia, and tlie 19tli and 
20th to the Opalia, a festival of Ops. Caligula added a lifth day, 
“ the day of youth ” {dies juvcimlU), devoted no doubt to th( 
sports of the young. But in popular usage the festival lasted seven 
days. The time was one of general joy mid mirth. I’ho woollen 
fetters were taken from the feet of tlie image ol' Saturn, and eat.di 
man olfered a pig. During the festival soliools were closed; no 
war was declared or battle fought ; no ]>unishnient was inflieted.^ 
In place of the toga an undress garment wa.s worn. Distinctions 
of rank were laid aside : slaves sat at table with their masters 
or were actually wuit(*d on by them, and the utmost freedom 
of speech W'as allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times 
illegal, was now permitted and practised.* All classes excliaiiged 
gifts, the coiniuoncst being wax tapers and clay dolls. These dolls 
were especially given to children, and the makers of them lield a 
regular fair at tliis time. Varro thought that these dolls repre- 
sented original sucriliees of human beings to the infernal god. 
There certainly was, as we have seen, a tradition that human 
sacrifices were once otlei’cd to Saturn, ami the Greclvs and Romans 
gave the name of Cronu.s and Saturn to a particularly cruel jque- 
nician Baal, to whom, c.g., children were sacrifieed at Carthage. 
Tlie Cronus to whom human sacrifices are saitl to have been 
oifered in Rhodes was most probably a Baal, for there are un- 
mistakable trace.s of Fhcpiiieiaii worship in Rhodes. It may he 
conjectured tliat the Saturnalia was originally a celebration of tin* 
winter solstice. Hcuce the legend that it was instituted Ity 
Romulus under the name of the Brunmlia = winter solstice). 

The prominence given to candles at the festival poiiits to tlie 
custom of making a new fire at this time. The custom of solemnly 
kindling fires at the summer solstice (Eve of St.Tohn) has prevailed 
in most parts of Eurojie, notably in Germany, and there are traces 
(of which the yulo-log is one) of the observance of a similar 
at the winter solstice. In ancient Mexico a new fire was kindled, 
amid great rejoicings, at the end of every [>crio<l of fifty-two years. 

The designation of the j>lanet8 by the names of gods^^ai least aa 

* It is curious to find a similar rule with a similar exception io 
Nepal. See H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, vol. ii. pp. Sfidwi. 
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old aB the 4th centurjir B.c. The first certain mention of the star 
of Cronns (Saturn) is in Aiistotlo (Metaphysica, p. 1073b| 8fi). The 
name also occurs in the J^itwmis (p. 987b), a dialogue of uncertain 
date, wrongly ascribed to Plato. In Latin, Cicero (Ist century B.c. ) 
is the first author who 8]»eakH of the planet Saturn. The appHca> 
tioii of the iiaino Saturn to a day of the week {Batumi Saturday) 
is first found in Tibullus (i. 8, 18). (J. G. Fit.) 

SATYK. In ancient Greek mythology the satyrs were 
spirits, half-liurnan halLbestial, that haunted the woods 
and mountains, companions of Pan and Dionysus. Fancy 
represented them as strongly built, with flat noses, pointed 
ears, and the tails of horses or goats. They were a roguish 
and wanton but faint-hearted folk, lovers of wine and 
women, ever roaming the wild to the music of pipes and 
cymbals, castanets and bagpipes, dancing with the nymphs 
or pursuing them, striking terror into men, whose cattle 
they killed and whose women they made love to. In the 
earlier Greek art they appear as old and ugly, much like 
wild a|>es ; but in later art, especially in works of the 
Attic school, this savage character is softened into a more 
youthful and graceful aspect. There is a famous statue 
supposed to bo a copy of a work of IVaxiteles, representing 
a graceful satyr leaning against a tree with a flute in his 
Imnd. In Attica there was a species of drama known as 
the Satyric drama ; it parodied the legends of gods and 
heroes, and the chorus was comi>osed of satyrs. Euripides’s 
play of the Cydopa is the only extant example of this kind 
of drama. The symbol of the shy and timid satyr was 
tlio hare. In some districts of modern Greece the spirits 
known as Galican tsars offer points of resemblance to the 
ancient satyrs ; they liave goats’ ears and the feet of asses 
or goats, are covered with hair, and love women and the 
dance. The herdsmen of Parnassus believe in a demon of 
tlie mountain who is lord of liares and goats. 

In tho Authoriml Vtusioii of Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14 tho word 
“satyr” is umul to render the Hebrew “ liairy ones.” A 

kind of demon or Bujiernatural being known to Hc?brcw folk-loro 
as inliabitiiig waste places is meant ; a nractice of sacrificing to 
tho a^'irtni is alluded to in Lev. xvii. 7, where K. V. has “devils.” 
They corrosjiond to tlie “sliaggy demon of tlic mountain -pass ” 
(azahb al-'akaba) of old Arab sujieratition, Hut the sntyrs of the 
gloomy Semitic deserts, fViitb in whicli is not yet extinct, ore miicli 
more terrible than those orOiocce. 

SAUL, son of Kish, king of Israel. (See Iskael, vol. 
xiii. p. 403 »q.) The name of Saul’s father Kish (cbp) 
seems to be identical witli the Arabic proper name and god- 
name Kais. 

SAUMA18E. See Salmasius. 

SAUMAllEZ, James Saumarez or Sausmarez, Baron 
DE (1757-1836), English admiral, was descended from an 
old family, and was born at St Peter Port, Guernsey, lltli 
March 1757. Many of his ancestors liad distinguished 
themselves in tlie naval service, and he entered it as mid- 
shipman at the age of thirteen. For his bravery at tho 
attack of Charleston in 1775 on board the “Bristol” lie 
was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and he was pro- 
moted commander for his gallant services ofif tho Dogger 
Bank, 5th August 1781, when he w^as wounded. In com- 
mand of the “ Uu.ssell,” he contributed to Rodney’s victory 
over De Grasse, 12tli April 1782. For the capture of 
“La Reunion,” a French frigate, in 1793 he received the 
honour of knighthood. While in command of a small 
squadron lie w'as on 5th Juno 1794 attacked by a sujierior 
French force on the way from Plymouth to Guernsey, but 
by his seamanship and coolness succeeded in gaining a 
isafe anchorage in the harbour of that island. After being 
promoted to the “Orion” of 74 guns in 1795, he took 
part in the defeat of the French fleet off L’Orient, 22d 
June, distinguished himself in the battle of Ca[)e St 
Vincent in February 1797, and was present at the blockade 
of Cadiz from February 1797 to April 1798, and at tho 
battle of the Nile, 1st August 1798, where he was 
wounded. On his return from Egypt he received the 


command of the “Caesar,” 84 guns, with orders to watch 
the French fleet off Brest during the winters of 1799 and 
1800. In 1801 he was raised to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue, was created a baronet, and received the ^ 
command of a small squadron which was destined to watch 
the movements of the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. To prevent 
a fleet of British merchantmen from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, he engaged the French and S|3anish fleets, 
which outnumbered his own small squadron by two to one, 
inflicting on them a severe defeat with a loss of 3000 men. 
Regarding this achievement Lord Nelson remarked that 
“a greater action was never fought.” For his services 
Saumarez was rewarded with the order of tho Bath, and he 
also received the freedom of the city of London, together 
with a magnificent sword. In 1803 he received a pension 
of £1200 a year. On the outbreak of the war with Russia 
in 1809 he was entrusted with the command of the Baltic, 
fleet, and in recognition of his services Charles XIII. of 
Sweden bestowed on him the grand cross of the military 
order of the Sword. At the peace of 1814 ho attained 
the rank of admiral; and in 1819 he was made rear- 
admiral, in 1821 vice-admiral of Great Britain. He was 
raised to the peerage as Baron do Saumarez in 1831, and 
died at Guernsey, 9l.h October 1836. 

Hqq Memoir fi of Admiral Lord dc Saumarez ^ by Sir John Hobs, 

2 voLs., 1838. 

SAUMUR, a town of France, at the head of an 
arrondissement in the department of Maine-et-Loire, is 
situated on an island and on the left bank of the Loire, 38 
miles south-west of Tours, and 27 miles south-east of Angers. 

A large metal bridge connects the Tours-Angers railway 
with that of Montreuil-Bellay by which Sauraur communi- 
cates with Poitiers and Niort, Two stone bridges (755 
and 905 feet long) also unite the town on the island with 
the two banks of tho river. Several of the Saumur 
churches are interesting. St Pierre, of the 12th century, 
has a 17th-ceiitury fac^ade and a Renaissance nave; and 
Notre Dame of Nantilly (often visited by Louis XL) has a 
remarkable though greatly damaged facade, a doorway and 
choir of the 12th century, and a nave of the 11th. Both 
these churches contain curious tapestries, and in the latter, 
fixed in tho wall, is the coi>per cross of Gilles de 2’yr, 
keeper of the seals to St Louis. St Jean is a charming 
little building in tho Angevine Gothic style. Notre Dame 
of Ardiliers, of the 16th century, was enlarged in tho 
following century by Richelieu and Madame de Montespan. 
The town-house is an elegant 16th-century edifice; and 
tho whole town is rich in graceful and interesting examples 
of the best period of French domestic architecture. The 
castle, built between the lltli century and the 13th, and 
remodelled in the 16th, is used as an arsenal and powder 
magazine. There is also an interesting almshouse, with its 
chambers in part dug out in the rock. The cavalry school, 
founded in 1768, and after various interruptions reorganized 
in 1824 and 1853, has at the present time (1886) 400 
pupils, of whom 125 are ofticers. Other establishments 
are a public library, a museum of natural history and 
local Roman and Celtic antiquities, a horticultural garden, 
with a school of vines in which eight hundred kinds of 
grapes are cultivated. Saumur carries on a large trade in 
sparkling white wines grown in tho neighbourhood, as well 
as in brandy, grain, flax, and hemp ; and it manufactures 
enamels and rosaries. The population in 1881 was 13,439 
(14,186 in the commune). 

The Saumur caves along ilui Loire and on both sides of the 
valley of the Tliouet (a left-nainl tributary) must have been occupied 
at a very remote period. Tho Tour du Trone (9th century) served 
as a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the surrounding district 
during foreign invasions, and became the nucleus of a monastery 
built by monks escaped from St Florent le Vieil. On tho same 
site rose tho castle or Saumur two hundred years later, Tho town 
fell into the hands of Foulques Nerrai duke of Ax^ou, in 1025, and 
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paacod in the 13th oeiituiy into the possmiou of the kings of 
to whom it remained constantly faithful. The English 
failed to capture it during all the course of the Hundred Years* 
War. After the Heformation the town became the metropolis of 
Protestantism in Franco and the seat of a theological seminary, 
illustmted by many distinguished names. The school of Saumur, 
as opposed to tliut of Sedan, represented th? more liberal sido of 
French Protestantism (Cameron, Amyraut, &c.). In 1623 the forti- 
fications were dismantled ; and the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
reduced the population from 26,000 to 6000. 

SAUNDERSON, Nicholas (1682-1739), mathema- 
tician, was born at Thurlstone, Yorkshire, in January 1682. 
When about a year old he lost his sight through small- 
pox ; but this did not prevent him from acquiring, by the 
heli) of kind friends, a good knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and pursuing with assiduity and success the study 
of mathematics. In his twenty-fifth year he commenced 
lecturing in Cambridge on the principles of the Newtonian 
philosophy, and, though he was not a member of any of 
the colleges, the university authorities placed no impedi- 
ment ill his way. In November 1711 he was selected to 
succeed Whiston, the Lucasian professor of mathematics 
in Cambridge, after having had the degree of master of 
arts conferred upon him to render him eligible for the 
appointment. He was created doctor of laws in 1728 by 
command of George II., and in 1736 was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society. He died of scurvy on the 
lOtli of April 1739. 

Sauuderson posseased the friendship of many of the eminent 
mathematicians of the time, such as Newton, Halley, Be Moivre, 
Cotes, and for the first of these ho entertained a profound venera- 
tion. Whether from an inflexible love of truth, or from a motive 
less exalted, ho was accustomed to speak his sentiments regarding 
persons very freely, and friends as well as enemies were criticized 
without reserve. As is frequently the case with the blind, his 
senses of heiiring and touch wore extraordinarily acute, and he could 
carry on mentally long and intricate arithmetical or algebruical cal- 
culations. Ho devised for his own use a palpable arithmetic, an 
account of whicli is given in his elaborate Elements qf Algebra (2 
vols. 4to, Cambridge, 1740), which he did not live to publish. Of his 
otlier writings, prepared for the use of his pupils, the only one which 
has been published is The Method of Fluxions (1 vol. 8vo, Loudon, 
1766). At the end of this treatise there is given, in Latin, an 
explanation of the priiicii)al propositions of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
pliilosnphy. 

SATJRIANS. See Reptiles. 

SAURIN, Jacques (1677-1730), one of the group of 
great IVench preachers of the 17th century (see Fkance, 
vol. ix. p. 662), was born at Nimos on January 6th 
1677, studied at Geneva, settled in London in 1701 as 
one of the pastors of the Walloon church, and died at The 
Hague, on December 30, 1730, whither he had gone to 
defend himself before the synod against a trumped-up 
charge of heterodoxy. Besides collections of Sermons^ on 
iiiscellaneous texts, he wrote Discoura sur lea h}enemtnta 
les plua memorahlea du Vieux et du Nouveau Teatament 
(Amsterdam, 1720-28), a work which, as continued by 
Bcausobre and Roques, became popular under the name 
of Saurin^a Bible, 

SAUROPSIDA. This name was introduced by Huxley 
in his Introduction to the Classification of Animals^ 1869, 
to designate a province of the Veriebrata formed by 
the union of the Avea with the Beptilia, In his Elements 
of Comparative Anatomy^ 1864, he had used the term 
“Sauroids’^ for the same province. The five divisions of 
the V ^^rtebrata — Pisces^ Amphibia^ lleptilia^ Avea^ and 
Mammaha — are all distinctly definable, but their relations 
to one another differ considerably in degree. The 
Amphibia are more similar to the Pisces than to any of 
the other divisions, and the Avea are closely allied to 
the Reptilixi^ and thus three provinces — Jehthyopsida^ 
Sauropaida^ and Mammalia — are formed. 

The characters which distiuguish the Sauropatda^ that is, which , 
birds and reptiles, and not found combined in i 
the other classes, have been thus summarized by Huxley no I 


branch iaa at any |)eiiod of existence ; a Avell-developed amnion and 
allantois present in the embryo ; a mandiblo conqiosod of many 
bones and articulated to the skull by a quadrate bone ; nucleated 
blood-corpuscles ; no separate parasphenoid bone in tlio skull : 
and a single occipital condyle, lu addition to those principui 
characters, others exist which are found in all birds and reptiles, 
but are not exclusively confined to them. The oviduct is always a 
Mullerian duct 8e|>arato from tlio ovary and opening from the 
body cavity. The adult kidney is a motanephros with separate 
ureter ; the mesonephros and mesonephric duct become in tlie adult 
male 'the efferent duct of tlie testis. The intestine and the repro- 
ductive and urinary ducts open into a common cloaca. There is 
usually an exoskeleton in the form of scales ; in tlio birds the scales 
take tlio form of feathers. There aro two aortic nrehes in reptiles, 
in birds only one, —tlie right. The heart is usually trilocular, 
bocoming quadrilociilar in crocodiles and birds. In all tbo eggs 
aro moroblastic and largo, possessing a largo quantity of yolk ; lu 
all the egg is provided in the oviduct with a layer of albunion 
and outside this with a horny or calcare<»iis shell, tii a few cases 
the egg is hatched in the ovidiu t, but iii tbeso ca.scs there is no 
intimate connexion between the embryo uud the walls of the duct. 
Fertilimtiou takes place internally, occuning at the upper end of 
the oviduct previously to the dcqtositiou of the albuminous layer 
and egg shell. 

Comparative anatomy clearly shows that birds are 
reptiles which have become specialized in adaptation to 
the function of flight. This conclusion has been con- 
firmed in the most surprisingly complete manner by the 
discovery of fossil forms intermediate between birds and 
reptiles. Two points of specialization in addition to the 
transformation of the fore limbs into wings aro conspicuous 
in birds, — the reduction of the tail and the absence 
of teeth. Archmopleryx is a flying feathered animal with 
a long reptilian tail. In the Rocky Mountain region 
numerous toothed birds have been recently discovered, 
and have been studied and described in a masterly fashion 
by Prof. O. C. Marsh. These forms belong to the 
Mesozoic period. For further details see Reptiles and 
Birds. 

SAUSSURE, Horace Benedict de (1740-1799), one 
of Switzerland’s most celebrated physicists, was born in 
Geneva on February 17, 1740.^ Ilis youth was passed 
at his father’s farm, where he early acquired a love for 
the study of nature. Following the example of his 
father and of his uncle Charles Bonnet, with whom he 
was associated in a research on the leaves of i»Iants, ho 
devoted himself at first to botany. Thus he was led to 
make the acquaintance of Haller, who was not long in 
discerning and appreciating his rare powers as an observer. 
In 1762, when only twenty-two years of age, Saussuro was 
elected to the chair of philosophy at Geneva, where, along 
with another professor, ho taught logic and physics alter 
nately. But his natural leanings were all towards the 
study of external nature ; and he took advantage of all 
available opportunities of travelling to thoroughly explore 
the mountains, valleys, and lakes of his native land, and 
to visit those of foreign countries, with the view of widen- 
ing and deepening his conception of the constitution oi 
the world. The Society of Arts of Geneva was founded 
by Saussure in 1772, and in 1774, at the invitation of the 
Government, he elaborated a plan for the reform of the 
system of teaching in his native town ; but this was too 
radical in its nature to be adopted. In 1786 he resigned 
his professorship to his friend and fellow-worker Pictet. 
While honouring liis country by his devotion to laborious 
scientific investigations, he exhibited his patriotism by 

^ His father, Nicolas de Saussure (1709-90), an agriciiltun.st of 
unusually liberal opinions and wide sympathies, when a young man bad 
applied himself to literary pursuits, and esp<n ially to the stmly of 
writings bearing on farming. He resided all Ida life at his larin of 
Conches, on the Arve, nejir Geneva. As a inenil)er of tlie council of 
Two Hundred ho look part in public uifairs. Most of his writings 
were of a practical character, bearing on tlio grt)wth and diseases of 
grain and other farm produce. His last work, On FirCf the FpncipU 
of Fecundity in Plants and of Fertility in the Earthy published in 
1782, was more speculative in its nature. 
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untiring diligence in tbe exercise of hk duties as a mem- 
ber of the council of Two Hundred, and afterwards of 
tbe National Assembly. In consequence of over-exertion 
in this work his health began to fail in 1794 ; but, although 
do|)rived of the use of his limbs, he continued to revise the 
concluding volumes of his great work on Alpine physio- 
graphy, which were published in 1796. Latterly his mind 
became enfeebled, and when he was offered a chair of 
philosophy by the French Government in 1798 he had 
lapsed into a condition of partial imbecility. He died 
on January 22, 1799, at the age of fifty-nine, leaving 
two sons and a daughter. 

The Alps lornied the centre of Sanssuro's investigations. They 
forced thcinselves on his attention as tho grand key to the true 
theory of tho earth ; but, as year by year his mass of facts 
HKHutned over growing dimensions, his generalizations became 
more guarded, until iiiially be came to consider a simple recording 
of observations as the only justifiable course. As a young man bo 
had roame<l in search of plants tlirough many remote valleys and 
over the “ iiiontagnos niuudits’' as his uminprociativo fellow- 
dwellers by tho lakes called tho anow-cappea summits around 
them. It had boon his dream, ho says, since he was twenty to 
ascend Mont Blatic ; and he accomplished tho feat on 3d August 
1787. This was the second time that the ascent of that mountain, 
until then deeiiuid inaccessible, was made in that year. 

Saussure fouinl among the Al|>s opportunity for studying 
geology in a manner never previously attempted. The inisUiiatiou 
of the strata, tho nature of the rocks, the fossils, and the minerals 
received his closest attention. Ho acejuirod a thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of the day, watching for tho brilliant scries of 
discoveries and tho improvements in processes of analysis that 
brought tho science into such dazzling prominence during the last 
<juartor of tho eighteenth century ; and no applied all to the study 
of miiioralH, water, and air. Saussure's geological observations 
made him a firm believer in tho Neptunian theory : be regarded 
nil rocks and minerals as deposito(I from aqueous solution or 
itispension, and in view of this bo attached niucli importance to 
tho study of metoorological conditioiiH. He carried barormdera 
and boiling-point thcrinonieters to tho summits of tho liighcst 
mountains, and ostini.atcd tho relative humidity of the atmosphere 
at diHerent heights, its temperature, the strength of solar radiation, 
tho composition of air and its transparency. Then, following the 
precipitated moisture, ho investigated tho temperature of the earth 
at all depths to which ho could drive his thermometor staves, tho 
course, conditions, and temperature of streams, rivers, glaciers, and 
lakes, even of tho sea. Ho invented a great number of lustruments 
for these purposes, tested thorn, and investigated tbe theory of 
their action. Tho most beautiful and com[)lete of bis subsidiary 
researches is described in tlio Almii sur VJiygrrnnUtrk^ ])ublished in 
1783. Ill it he records experiments made with various forms of 
liygromoter in all climates and at all temperatures, and supports 
the claims of his hair- hygrometer against all otliers. He invented 
and im])roved many kinds of apparatus, including tho magiieto- 
ineter, tlie eyaiioinoter for estimating tlio blueness of tlie sky, 
the dia])banoineter forjudging of tho clearness of tlio atmosphere, 
tho anemometer, and the mountain eudiometer. His modificn- 
tions of tho thormometcr adapted tliat instrument to many 
|HU‘posc8 : for ascertaining tho teniperituro of the air ho used 
one with a fine bulb hung in tbe shade or wliirled by a string, 
the latter form being converted into an evaporometer by inserting 
its bulb into a ])ieco of wet sponge and making it revolve in a 
circle of known radius at a known rate ; for experiments on tlio 
earth and in doej) water he employed large thermometers wrapped 
in non-conducting coatings so as to render them extremely sluggish, 
and callable of long retaining tho tcmiierature once they bad 
attaim u it. By the use of those instruments he allowed that the 
bottom water of deep lakes is uniformly cold stall seasons, and 
tliat the annual heut wave takes six months to penetrate to a 
tiepth of .30 feet in the earth. He recognized the immense advan- 
tages to meteorology of high-level observing stations, and when- 
ever it was prnctieiible he arranged for simultaneous observations 
being made at diiferent altitudes for as long periods as possible. 

It is perhaps as a geologist that Saussure worked most ; he ex- 
atnined ail the forniations ho met witli much care and exact- 
ness ; and although his ideas on matters of theory were in many 
caso.s very erroneous ho was instrumental in greatly ailvancing that 
scitMice. 

Saussure’s work is collected and summarized in his four large 
Volumes of I’^oya^cs dans les Alpes, This book is arranged in the 
form of a narrative of tho author’s various journeys, interspersed 
with accounts of tho observations made and descriptions of tho 
appamtus employed. At tlio end there is a long list of “agenda,*' 
or subjects for investigation, which he anticipated woulu throw 
light ou tho theory of the earth. These agenda are of value tm 
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exhibiting not only the scone and definite focussing of Stnssure's 
mind but nis almost prophetic foresight, since subsequent sclentifio 
work has advanced in each department very nearly on the lines 
there laid down. 

fils life was wiltten by Senel>ti»r In 1801, by Cutler for the BiographU 
Uni9€r$4!ile, and by De Candolle In DsetuU Philoncphique^ No. xv., tranelatea in 
tho Philotophieal Magatinf [1.] Iv. 96. 

SAUSSURE, Nicolas ThAodoke de (1767-1845), 
eldest son of Horace Benedict de Saussure, was born on 
October 14, 1767, at Geneva, and is known chiefly for 
his work on the chemistry of vegetable physiology. He 
was a shy man, who lived quietly and avoided society : 
yet like his ancestors he was a member of the Genevas 
representative council, and gave much attention and 
thought to public affairs. He took a deep interest in the 
improvement of education, but deprecated the introduc- 
tion of science teaching into schools, on the ground that it 
would divert the children’s minds from the study of the 
classical languages and mathematics. He latterly became 
more of a recluse than ever, and died in April 1845. 

When a young man. Nicolas Theodore accompanied his father in 
the Alpine journeys and assisted him by tho careful determination 
of many pliysical constants. He was attracted to chemistry by 
Lavoisier’s brilliant conceptions, but be did not become great as an 
originator. He took a leading sliare in the rapid succession of 
improvements which rendered tho processes of ultimate orgnnio 
analysis trustworthy. He fixed the com position of etliy lie alcohol, 
other, and some other commonly occurring substances, thereby 
advancing the knowledge of pure chemistry. He also studied fer- 
mentatiou, the conversion of starch into sugar, and many other 
proctssses of minor importance. Tho greater number of his 36 
published pajierB deal with tho chemistry and physiology of plants, 
the nature of soils, and the conditions of vegetable life. These 
were published under tbe title Itecherches Cliimicmts sur la Vigeia- 
tionii ami were acknowledged to display remarkable ability. 

SAVAGE, Richaki) (1697-1743), a mediocre poet and 
notorious literary character of tho time of Pope, sussociated 
with Pope in the publication of tho Dundad, He had 
nearly reached the end of hia career when Johnson went 
up to London, made his acquaintance, and was fascinated 
by his vivacity and knowledge of the world. After his 
death, Johnson gave his romantic history of himself in 
one of the most elaborate and best of tho Lives of the 
Poets — a fine example of the great moralist’s searching 
analysis and tolerant judgment of eccentric character. 
Johnson apparently accepted Savage’s account of himself 
and his strange persecution by his alleged mother, the 
countess of Macclesfield, without hesitation, describing 
her as a “ wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed 
herself an adulteress, and who had first endeavoured to 
starve her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to 
hang him.” lloswell was less credulous, made inquiries 
after his cautious manner in various quarters, and indl 
cated pretty clearly that he considered Savage an impostor, 
although he could not explain why, if the unnatural story 
were not true, the countess could have allowed it to be 
})ut three times in print unchallenged during her lifetime 
(see Boswell’s Life, chap. v.). After Boswell, Malone and 
Bindley nibbled at tho paradox, but it was not subjected 
to thorough examination till 1858, when Mr Moy Thomas 
discovered the original manuscript depositions in the 
earl of Macclesfield’s divorce suit at Doctors’ Commons, 
and also the proceedings in the House of Lords. The 
results of Mr Thomas’s researches, prosecuted with rare 
acuteness and industry, appeared in Notes and Queries^ 
November and December 1858. To Johnson’s Life 
and these papers the reader may be referred for the 
strange story and the elaborate and complete exposure of 
its inconsistencies and improbabilities. The conclusion 
which Boswell hinted at, but was prevented by bis rever- 
ence for Johnson from expressing, that Savage was an 
impostor, is irresistible. 

SAVANNAH, a city of the United States, the capital 
of Chat}\am county, Georgia, and the largest city in the 
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StatOi is situated on the right or southern bank of the | 
Savannah river, 12 miles in a straight line and 18 miles | 
by water from the ocean. By rail it is 104 miles south- 
west of Charleston, S.C. Stretching about three miles 
along the river, opposite Hutchinson’s Island, and extend- 
ing inland 1^ miles, Savannah has an area of SI square 
miles. The site is partly formed by a bold bluff of sand 
about a mile long, which lies 40 feet above low- water 
mark, ending abruptly at either extremity, but “slopes 
inland for several miles with a very gentle and regular 
declivity.” Though laid out in parallelograms. Savannah 
has less than usual of the monotony of system, no fewer 
than twenty-four small public parks or gardens being dis- 
tributed throughout the city, and most of its streets Wng 
well shaded with trees. In the south is Forsyth Park 
(30 acres), with a fountain after the model of that in 
the Place de la Concorde, Paris, and a monument to the 
memory of the Confederate slain. Johnson Square con- 
tains a Doric obelisk, in memory of General Nathaniel 
Greene and Count Pulaski, the corner stone of which was 
laid by Lafayette in 1825 ; and in Monterey Square, on 
the spot where Pulaski fell in 1779, rises a more elaborate 
monument — a statue of Liberty displaying the national 
banner, on the top of a marble shaft 55 feet high. The 
focus of commercial life in Savannah is the so-called Bay, 
a narrow street built at the foot of the river bluff, with its 
to[j stories opening on the higher level behind. Among 
the more conspicuous buildings are the custom-house and 
post office, the city exchange, the court-house, Oglethorpe 
United States barracks, Chatham academy, St Andrews 
hall, the library hall of the Georgia Historical Society, the 
Savannah medical college, the lloman Catholic cathedral, 
and St John’s Episcopal church. Besides being the 
second cotton port in the States, Savannah has a large 
trade in rice, timber, resin, and turpentine, the value of 
its exports being #29,850,275 in 1873, and $21,527,235 
in 1880. Planing mills, foundries, and flour- mills are the 
chief industrial establishments. The harbour has in Tyboe 
Ivoads a depth of 31 feet and 38 feet at mean low and 
high water, and the bar 19 and 26 feet. The population, 
5195 in 1810, was 15,312 in 1850, 28,235 in 1870, and 
30,709 (15,654 coloured) in 1880. 

Savannah was settled in Fobniaiy 1783 under General Oglo- 
tliorpc. A British attack in 1776 was repulsed ; but it was cap- 
tured in 1778, and though the French ana American forces made 
an attempt to recover it in 1779 it wa.s held Vy the British till duly 
1783. ''J’lio first session of the legislature or the State was hold 
in Savannah in January 1784. A city charter was granted in 
1789. A great firo in 1796 and another in 1820 did damage to 
tlic amount of $1,000,000 and $4,000,000 resjwctively. During 
the Civil War Savannafi was held by the Confederates ; but it was 
ultimately captured by Oonoral Sherman on 2lBt December 1864. 

SAVARY, Anne Jean Mabik (1774>1833), duke 
of Rovigo, was born at Marcq, in tlio canton of Grandpr6 
and department of Ardennes, on 26th April 1774. He 
was educated at the college of St Louis in Metz, where he 
gained a scholarship. When a youth of sixteen ho became 
a volunteer in a cavalry regiment. His first military ex- 
periences were with the army of the Rhine under Custine ; 
he distinguished himself under Moreau and Fdrino, and by 
1797 had reached the rank of major. In the next year, 
under Desaix, he took part in the Egyptian expedition, 
and he followed the same general in the second Italian 
camf)aign, and at the great battle of Marengo (14th June 
1800). He had by this time attracted the favourable 
notice of Napoleon, who detected not only his soldierly 
powers but his singular gifts in the region of diplomacy 
and intriguq For Savary the plans and will of Napoleon 
■formed a law which obliterated every other, and in pre- 
sence of which political and moral scruple had no place. 

early as 1800, while only twenty-six years of age, he 
was appointed a colonel and the commander of that legion 
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which was afterwards to form the picked bodyguard of 
the emperor. In 1803 ho was general of brigade, and in 
1804 he was charged with the execution of the Due 
d’Enghien. Savary in his Memoir's (published in Paris in 
1828, 8 vols. 8vo) avows that ail he did was to convey 
to Vincennes a letter whose contents he did not know, 
and early next morning, in obedience to the orders of a 
superior officer, to have the duke shot. The other side of 
the story is that he knew all about it, — that of set purpose, 
and in order to prevent an api)eal to Napoleon’s clemency, 
he hastened the execution ; and it is certain that, unlike a 
man merely under orders, he himself went straight to 
Bonaparte to report the death. Savary was the hand 
which Napoleon employed in the delicate negotiations 
with the emperor Alexander about the time of the battle 
of Austeriitz in 1805. At Jena in 1806 he distinguished 
himself by bis successful pursuit of the retreating Prus- 
sians ; he rendered signal service by the siege of Hameln, 
which he forced to capitulate on 20th November ; and, 
finally, the severe defeat which he inflicted upon the 
Russian forces at Ostrolenka, on 16th February 1807, 
was his crowning victory. Among other honours and 
rewards, he received a pension of 20,000 francs. After 
the peace of Tilsit he was despatched to St Petersburg ; 
but shortly thereafter — the Napoleonic scheme for the 
crown of Spain being now apparently complete — he was 
recalled, was created duke of Rovigo, and started for 
Madrid. His deceitful intrigue was soon successful, and 
Joseph Bonaparte ascended the S|>anisli throne. From 
1808 to 1810 ho was again beside Napoleon in the many 
and changing scenes of his exploits ; but on tlie 8th of 
June of the latter year Franco itself, now fully alive to 
the vast and mysterious power he had learned to wield, 
was startled by his appointment as successor to Fouch6 
in the ministry of police. His administration, however, 
was not a success. After the overthrow of Napoleon, 
he desired to accompany his master to St Helena, but 
this was refused, and he was imprisoned at Malta. Ho 
escaped thence to Smyrna, thereafter wandered about the 
east of Europe, and finally embarked for England, which 
he reached in 1819. Three years before he had been 
condemned to death by default ; and, learning this, he 
proceeded to Paris to clear himself of the sentence, in 
which he succeeded, being also reinvested with his rank 
and dignities. He retired to Rome, where he remained 
till 1831, when he was appointed commander in-chief of 
the African army, and entrusted with the administration 
of Algeria. His duties were successfully performed, but 
he returned in March 1833 in weak health to Paris, w here 
he died on the 2d of June. 

SAVIG LIANG, a city of Italy, in the province of 
Cuneo, 31 J miles by rail south of Turin, lies in a plain 
between the Maira and the Mellea (head-streams of the Po) 
1081 feet above the sea. It still retains some traces of 
its ancient walls, demolished in 1707, and has a fine col- 
legiate church (Sant’ Andrea, dating at least from the 11th 
century, but in its present form comparatively modern), 
a triumphal arch erected in honour of the marriage of Victor 
Amadeus I. with Christine of France, and in the Taffini 
palace paintings by the 16th-century local artist Giovanni 
Mollineri (Mulinari, II Caraccino). Savigliano has long 
been a place of considerable industrial activity ; its 
modern manufactures com])rise paper, silk, and beer. The 
population was 9932 in 1881 (cointnune 17,150). 

First mentioned in 981 as Villa Savilliaiii, Saviglinno n])pear8 in 
the 12th century as a member of the Lombard league. Its name 
wrpetuully crops up in the history of Piedmont and Savoy. ^ It was 
>c.sieged and taken by the duke of Savoy in 1347 uiul agjunin 1367; 
and in the 16th and 17th centuries it suffered severely from French 
garrisons. Charles Emmanuel I. died in 1630 at Savigliano, where 
the Piedmontese senate had met to escape the {pestilence. 
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SAVIGNY, Fbiedeich Cabl von (1779-1861), was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Main on February 21, 1779. 
ile woB descended from an ancient family, which figures 
in the history of Lorraine, and which derived its 
name from the castle of Savigny near Charmes in the 
valley of the Moselle. When Lorraine passed into the 
possession of France, his family attached itself to Ger- 
many, and his ancestors filled important official i>osts in 
Nassau and other German states. His great-grandfather 
wrote a work, La JJisaolution dt la Miunion^ as a protest 
against the conquests of Louis XIV. ; his grandfather was 

Regicrungsdirector ” at Zweibriicken, and his father was 
a noble of the empire and “ Kreisgesandter of several 
jirinces of the diet of the circle of the tipper Rhine. 
His fatlior, Carl Ludwig von Savigny, died in 1791, his 
mother in 1792, and he was brought up and educated by 
liis guardian, Herr von Neurath, assessor of the Reichs- 
iLarnmergoriclit or imperial chamber at Wetzlar, a master 
of the “ 8taatsrecht ** of the time. 

In 1795 Savigny went to study at Marburg, and 
derived groat advantage, as is gratefully recorded by 
him, from the teaching and friendship of Professors Weis 
and Bauer. For six months he studied at Gottingen, ft 
is noted as a curious circumstance that, though Hugo, the 
groat civilian, was there lecturing, Havigny did not attend 
his course. He suffered much for two or three years from 
ill-health. Savigny visited, after the fashion of German 
students, Jena, Leipsic, and Halle ; and he returned to 
Marburg, where, on December 31, 1800, he took his 
doctor’s degree. His inaugural dissertation was entitled 
De Cotmirm Delictorum Formnli} At Marburg he lectured 
as privat-docent on criminal law, the pandects, the law of 
succession, obligations, and the methodology of law. In 
1803 ho published his famous treatise, Daa Rccht dcs 
Reaitsea, or the right of possession. It was at once hailed 
by Thibaut as a inastori)iece ; jurists recognized that the 
old uncritical study of Itoinan law was at an end. It 
quickly obtained a Kuro[)ean reputation, and still remains 
a prominent landmark in the history of juris 2 )rudence. It 
was the fountain-head of a stream of literature which has 
not yet ceased to flow. Austin, no ])artial judge, pro- 
nounced it to be “ of all books upon law, the most con- 
summate and masterly.” In 1804 Savigny married Kuni- 
gunde Brentano, the sister of Bettina von Arnim and 
Olemens Brentano the poet. In that year he visited 
I\iris, chiefly with a view to make researches in the 
National Library into the life of the jurist Cujas, whom 
he greatly admired. In a letter to be found in his miscel- 
laneous works he explains the ground of his admiration. 
“ Dans riiistoire de la jurisprudence moderne, il u’y a 2 )as 
d’eipoquo plus brilliante que cello du 16"** si^cle. C’cst 
alors (jue la science du droit eut vt'jritablement un grand et 
noble curact^re qu’elle n’a pas retrouvo depuis.” A story 
not without significance as to his character relates to this 
[)oriod of his life. On his way to Paris, a box containing 
pa[»er8 in which were the results of laborious researches 
was stolen from his carriage. He bore the loss with 
equanimity, and managed with the assistance of Jacob 
Grimm, his wife, and one of her sisters to do much to re- 
j>air the loss 

In 1808 he was appointed by the Bavarian Government 
ordinary j)rofessor of Roman law at Landshut, where he 
remained a year and a half, and where he left many 
pleasant memories. In 1810 he was called, chiefly at the 
instance of William von Humboldt, to Berlin to fill the 
chair of Roman law, and assist in organizing the now 
university. One of his services was to create, in con- 

' Tho object of his investigation is thus described: “Delicta 
ooncurrere dicuntur, ubi de pluribus leguin violationibus, quamm 
nonnisi umis est reus, in eodem judicio puniendis iigitur.” 


nexion with the law faculty, a ** Spruch-Collegium,’’ or 
university court, competent to deal with cases remitted to 
it by the ordinary courts ; and he took an active part in 
its labours. This was the busiest time of his life. He 
was engaged in lecturing, in the government of the uni- 
versity (of which he was the third rector), and as tutor to 
the crown prince in Roman, criminal, and Prussian law. 
Not the least important consequence of his residence in 
Berlin was his friendshij) with Niebuhr and Eichhora 
In 1814 appeared his pamphlet Vom Benif unserer Zen 
Hir Geaetzgebung und Rechtswiaaemchaft, It was a protest 
against the demand for codification, and in particular 
against the extension of the Code Napoleon to Germany. 
Fired with the hope that a day of resurrection for the 
national life of Germany was at hand, Thibaut had written 
a pamphlet urging the necessity of forming a code for 
Germany. Savigny wrote a re^jly, in which were laid 
down some principles with which wise advocates of codi- 
fication might well agree. “I regard,” he said, “the law 
of each country as a member of its body, not as a garment 
merely which has been made to please the fancy, and can 
be taken off at 2 >lea 8 ure and exchanged for another.” He 
laid stress upon the connexion of the present and the 
past and the consequent limitations of the power of legis- 
lation. But in the course of his argument he confounded 
the errors of codifiers in Franco, Austria, and Prussia, and 
esi)ecially the defects in the Code Nai)ol6on, with the 
necessary incidents of codification. l\it at its highest, his 
argument comes to little more than others had before 
crudely expressed by saying, “We are not wise enough to 
compose a code.” ® 

In 1815 he founded, with Eichhorn and Qbschen, tho 
Zeitachrift fUr geachichtliche RecIUawissenachaft^ the organ 
of the new historical school, of wliich he was the represen- 
tative. In 1816, while on Ids way to Rome as envoy of 
Prussia, Niebuhr made at Verona the celebrated dis- 
covery of the lost text of Gains. He communicated to 
Savigny the fact, and also his conjecture that it was the 
work of Ulpian. Savigny made known the discovery to 
the world in an article in the Zeitaclirifi^ and pointed out 
Gaius as the real author. Gdschen, Bekker, and Holl- 
weg actually decii>hered the maiiuscrii)t ; but there is 
some truth in Hugo’s saying, “Without Savigny one 
would not have had Gaius.” 

The record of the remainder of Savigny’s life consists of 
little else than a list of the merited honours which he 
received at the hands of his sovereign, and of the worl.s 
which he published with indefatigable activity. 

In 1815 appeared the first volume of his GeachieJUe dta 
Romischen Rechta im Mittelalter ; tho last did not appear 
until 1831. This work, to which his early instructor, 
Weis, had Hrst prompted him, was originally intended to 
be a literary history of Roman law from Irnerius to tho 
])resent time. His design was in some respect narrowed ; 
in others it was widened. Ho saw fit not to continue the 
narrative beyond the 16th century, when the separation of 
nationalities disturbed the foundations of the science of 
law. His treatment of the subject was not merely that of 
a bibliographer ; it was philosophical. It revealed the con- 
tinuity in the history of Iloman law ; and it was an emphatic 
I)rotest against the habit of viewing the law of a nation as an 
arbitrary creation, not connected with its history and con- 
dition. It was the ])arcnt of many valuable works which 
continued Savigny’s investigations.® In 1817 he was ai>- 
]»ointed a member of the commission for organizing the 
Prussian i)rovincial estates, and also a member of the 
department of justice in tho Staatsrath, and in 1819 he 

2 See Austin's criticisms in Lectures, ii. 698. 

* Sec Von Mohl's Staatswisaenacha/t, vol. iii. p, 66. Vor a some- 
what lerls favourable view, see Gans’s Vermischte Schri/ten. 
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became a member of the supreme court of cassation and 
revision for the Hhine Provinces. In 1820 he was made a 
member of the commission for revising the Prussian code. 
In 1822 a serious nervous illness attacked Savigny, and 
compelled him to seek relief in travel. He always con- 
sidered that he had benefited much by the homoeopathic 
treatment of Dr Necker, and he remained a firm believer 
in homoeopathy. In 1835 he began his elaborate work 
on the modern system of Roman law. The eighth and last 
volume appeared in 1849. 

In March 1842 he ceased to perform his duties as 
professor in order to become “ Grosskanzler ” of Prussia ; 
and in that position he carried out several important law 
reforms in regard to bills of exchange and divorce (a 
subject on which he had meditated much). He held that 
office until 1848, when he resigned, not altogether to the 
regret of his friends, who had seen his energies with- 
drawn from jurisprudence without being able to flatter 
themselves that he was a great statesman. In 1850, on 
tlie occasion of the jubilee of his obtaining his doctor’s 
degree, appeared in five volumes his Verrnischie Schriften^ 
consisting of a collection of his minor works published 
between 1800 and 1844. This event gave rise to much 
enthusiasm throughout Germany in honour of ** the great 
master ” and founder of modern jurisprudence. Professor 
Scheurl, in his Einige Worie iJUbei* Savigny^ notes the fact 
that on the Slst of October Luther first revealed to the 
world the light of evangelical truth, and Savigny on that 
day began his work as a law reformer. In 1853 he pub- 
lished his treatise on Obligations^ a supplement to his 
system of modern Roman law. Savigny died at Berlin on 
October 25, 1861. His son, Carl Friedrich von Savigny, 
born September 19, 1814, was Prussian minister of foreign 
affairs in 1849. He represented Prussia in important 
diplomatic transactions, especially in 1866, and died 
February 11, 1875. 

In the liistory of jurisprudence Savigny 's great works are the 
lUcht des Besitzes and the Benif uiiserer Zeii filr Gesetzqebung, 
Tlio fonner marked an epoch in juri.sprudence. Prof. Ihoring 
says: “With the Becht des Bcsitzesvf\sA the juridical method of the 
Homans rogtiinod, and modern jiiris})rudencc born.” It marked a 
groat advance both in results and method, and it rendered obsolete 
a large literature. Savigny sought to prove that in Homan law 
possession had always reference to usucapion or to interdicts, 
that it is not a right to continue in possession, but to immunity 
from violence, and that possession is based on the consciousness of 
unlimited power. These and other propositions were maintained 
with gr(?at acuteness and unequalled ingenuity in interpreting 
and harmonizing the Homan jurists. The book also seeks to solve 
the ])roblem of general interest, common to almost every system 
of jurisprudence, why possession, rightful or wrongful, os distin- 
guished from property, should be protected. This general problem 
siilhirs by boirif^ almost solely discussed with reference to Roman law. 
11 is loading principle, that every “exercise of force ” is illegal, is 
not incoutestible, and, if true, it does not clear up the whole 
problem. The attempt to treat the historical accidents of Roman 
Jaw as juridical necessities is the weak side of a work in other 
respects masterly ; and there is a difficulty in understanding 
Austin’s eulogy that it was of all hooks he knew “the least alloyed 
with error and imperfection.” The controversy which has been 
carried on in Germany by Ihering, Baron, Qans, and Bruns 
shows that many of Savigiiy’s conclusions have not been 
accepted, The Beruf unserer Zeit expresses the idea, un- 
familiar in 1814, that law is part and parcel of national life, and 
combats the notion, too much assumed by French jurists, espe- 
cially in last century, and countenanced in practice by Benthani, 
that law might be arbitrarily imposed on a country irrespective of 
its state of civilization and past history. Of even greater value 
tlian his services iii founding or consolidating “the historical school 
of jurisprudence” is the emphatic recognition in his works of the 
fact that the practice and theory of jurisprudence cannot be 
divorced without injury to both. Writing at a time when the 
influence of Hegel was in the ascendant, and in a city where ho 
was official philosopher, Savigny was not carried away by meta- 
physical theories. In all his writings there is not a word betraying 
acquaintance with the labours of his great contemporary, Bentham; 
nor had B eiitham more than the most superficial knowledge of 
^ See Windscheid, Lehrbuch des J*andektenrechi8, i. 489. 
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him (see Oans’s Bilckblicke auf Personen). Perhaps a study of both 
would do more than anything else to aid in the construction of a 
true science of jurisprudence, consisting neither of platitudes and 
logomachies nor of a worthless catalogue of legal curiosities. ( J . Mt. > 

SAVILE. See Halifax, vol. xi. p. 386. 

SAVILE, Sir Henry (1549-1622), a learned English- 
man, was the second son of Henry Savile, and was born 
at Over Bradley, near Halifax, 30th November 1549. 
He was entered of Brasenose College, Oxford, whence he 
was elected to Merton College in 1561, where he took Ins 
degree in Arts and was chosen follow. After graduating 
M.A. in 1670, he voluntarily read lectures on mathematics 
in the university. He was proctor in 1675 and 1676, 
travelled on the Continent collecting MSS. in 1578, and 
on his return was tutor to Elizabeth in Greek and mathe- 
matics. He was warden of Merton College from 1585 
until his death, and in 1596 'was chosen provost of Eton 
College. He was offered preferment by Janies I. after his 
accession in 1604, bnt would accept nothing more than 
the honour of knighthood. After the death of his son 
Henry ho devoted his fortune to the ])roiiiotion of learn- 
ing. In 1619 he founded lectures on mathematics and 
astronomy at Oxford, and he also made various other 
benefactions to the university, including the foundation of 
a mathematical library for the professors, and the gift of 
several rare MSS. and printed books to the Bodleian. 
He died at Eton College 19th February 1622, and was 
buried in the chapel there. In recognition of his great 
services to the university, a public speech and verses were 
made in his praise, which were soon afterwards published 
under the title Ultima Linea Savilii, 

Savilo was held in the highest esteem by all the learned of his 
time. He published Eoi/r Books of the Histories of Cornelius 
l^adiuSt and the. Life of Agricola, with Notes, dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth (1581) ; A Kiew of Certain Military Matters^ or Corti^ 
mentaries e&nccr7iing Jiornan IVar/are ; llcrum Ayiglicarwn 

Scriptores post Bedam. (1596) ; au excclleut edition of Chrysostom, 
8 vola. (1618); Mathcinatical Lectures ou KucXkVs Elements (1621); 
and Oratio corarn Elizahetha Itegina Oxonm hahita anno 1592 
(1658). In 1618 ho jvublished, with a Life, Bradwnrdin’s work 
De Causa Dei contra PeXagium et de Virtute Causarum. ; and lie 
translated into Latin King James’s Apology for the Oath of Alle-^ 
gia-nce. Ho also left several mnnuseripts written by order of King 
James, all of which are in the Bodleian library. 

SAVINGS BANKS (Fr. misses depargne\ Germ. Spar- 
kassen) are institutions for tho purpose of receiving small 
deposits of money and investing them for the benefit of 
I the depositors at compound intere.st. They are, in general, 
managed by benevolent persons, who seek no remunera- 
tion for their services. They originated in the latter part 
of the 18th century — a period marked by a great advance 
in the organization of provident habits in general (see 
Friendly Societies). They had been, however, one of 
the many excellent projects suggested by Daniel Defoe in 
1697. Tho earliest institution of the kind in Europe was 
one established at Brunswick in 1765 ; it was followed in 
1778 by that of Hamburg, which still exists, in 1786 by 
one at Oldenburg, in 1790 by one at Loire, in 1792 by 
that of Basel, in 1794 by one at Geneva, which had but a 
short existence, and in 1796 by one at Kiel in Holstein. 
In Great Britain, in 1797, Jeremy Bentham revived De- 
foe’s suggestion under the name of “Frugality Banks,” 
and in 1799 the Rev. Joseph Smith put it in action at 
Wendover. This was followed in 1801 by the addition of 
a savings bank to tho friendly society which Mrs Priscilla 
Wakefield had established in 1798. Savings banks were 
shortly after established in London, Bath, Kutliwell in 
Dumfriesshire, Edinburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Southanii)ton, 
and many other places. By 1817 they had liecome 
numerous enough to claim the attention of tho legislature, 
and Acts of Parliament \vere passed for their management 
and control. Their progress in tho United Kingdom since 
that date is shown by the following statement : — 
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SAVINGS BANKS 


Year 

ending 

Nov. 

20. 

Population. 

NamtMr of 
Depositors. 

Percetit- 
«ge of 
Pimuls- 
tion. 

Amount of 
Deposits. 

Per Head 
of 

Population. 

1821 

20,893,684 

Not known 


£ 

4,740,188 

£ s. d, 

0 4 6 

1831 

24,028,584 

429,400 

841,204 

’2 

14,698,635 

0 12 8 

1841 

26,730,929 

8 

24,686,971 

0 18 4 

1851 

27,390,629 i 

1,161,838 

4 

80,445,568 

12 3 

1801 

28,027,486 

1,609,102 

6 

41,542,219 

18 9 


From this date the progress of the post office savings 
ijaiiks has also to be brought into account, statistics of 
which have already been given under Post Offiok : — 


— 

j Yonr. 

1 

PoptilaMon. 

Number of Depositors. 

Percent- 
agc5 of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Trustee 
SavlnK» Hanks. 

Post Office 
Savings Hanks. 

Total. 

1871 

1881 

1884 

31,846.379 

3.6,241,482 

1,404,078 

1,532,486 

1,582,474 

1,303,492 

2,607,612 

8,333,676 

2,707,570 

4,140,098 

4,916,149 

84 

12 


Amount of Deposits. 

Per Head 
of Popula- 
tion. 

Per De- 
positor. 

Trustee 

Havliiiis Bunks. 

Post Office 
Savings Hunks. 

Total 

1871 

1881 

1884 

£ 

88,820,468 

44,137,865 

46,840,887 

£ 

17,02.6,004 

38,104,496 

44 , 773,773 

£ 

65,845,462 

80,332,360 

90,614,060 

£ s, d. 

1 15 0 

2 6 7 

£ 

21 

19 

18 


On the 24th April 1886 the funds in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissi oners on account of trustee savings 
banks were £46,162,515, and post office savings banka 
£40,881,896, a total of £96,044,411. 

To these may be added the cash and assets in the hands 
of the banks and tlio postmaster-general, which at the 
beginning of tlie previous year amounted to £764,804, and 
also the following investments in stock on account of 
deiiositors : — trustee savings bank, £729,522 ; post office 
savings bank, £2,626,928 ; total, £3,356,450 ; — making 
the aggregate funds belonging to depositors in savings 
banks more than £100,000,000. 

The largest savings bank in the United Kingdom is 
that at Glasgow, as shown by the following table of the 
21 princijial banks : — 



DepoNps on 
‘iOth Novtmi- 
liiir IHH-*, 

Accounts 

Open. 

Number of 
Trunsttct ions 
in the Year. 

Glasgow 

£ 

3,680,607 

127,061 

623,322 

I jivcrimol 

2,080.788 

80,607 

336,281 

Manciiestcr 

1,858,468 

68,162 

210,828 

232,376 

Edinburgh 

St Martiu’s Place, London 

1,412,547 

69,970 

1,861,839 

29,999 

38,3.60 

Bloomficlil Street, London 

1,263,677 

65,301 

104,311 


1,054,601 

84,217 

36.230 

.Slieflield 

9:»7,164 

32,389 

74,160 

Finsbury, London 

885,195 

31,880 

97,386 

Newcastle on-Tyne 

776,188 

21,998 

40,962 

Preston 

663,876 

19,661 

54,871 

Hull 

628,903 

27,597 

82,414 

Nottingham 

607,708 

22,811 

40,114 

Leeds 

672,209 

24,322 

83,433 

29,286 

Bristol 

639,695 

14,168 

Devon port 

623.1,54 

18,995 

23,676 

Bloomsbury, London 

621,616 

23,632 

39,438 

Banks with less ca]>ital but a 
large number of depositors — 

19,374,133 

703,220 

2,046,416 

Aberdeen 

396,151 

474,089 

32,068 

86,380 

Dumlec 

22,119 

81,753 

Marylebone, London 

301,713 

20,895 

23,773 

Leicester 

326 296 

18,631 

36,141 


20,872,382 

797,433 

2,224,463 


From this table some interesting conclusions may be drawn 
as to the operations of savings oanks in the larger towns. 

These 21 Imnks have together more than 50 per cent, of 
the depositors, more than 45 per cent, of the deposits, 
and more than 65 per cent, of the transactions of all the 
411 savings banks of the United Kingdom. 

The progress of savings banks and the large amount Orguitea* 
that the deposits have now reached are evidence of the tioa 
general fitness of the organization for its purpose. Bo far 
as regards trustee savings banks, the provisions of the 
Acts of 1817 are still to a great extent the same as those 
by which they are now regulated, though the law has 
been frequently amended in matters of detail, and twice 
(1828 and 1863) consolidated. Its main feature is the 
requirement that the whole of the funds should be invested 
with the Government through the Commissioners for the 
Heduction of the National Debt. The local management 
of the banks has been left entirely to the trustees, who 
are precluded from receiving any remuneration for their 
services or making any profit. They are, however, 
required to furnish the commissioners with periodical 
returns of their transactions. This blending of private 
management with state control has had many advantages 
in knitting together class and class, and in many places 
the voluntary trustees and managers have been able to 
render real service to the depositors in various ways. A 
now savings bank requires for its establishment the con- 
sent of the National Debt Commissioners and the certi- 
ficate of the registrar of friendly societies to its rules; 
but since the opening of the post office savings banks in 
1861 few have been established, and many old savings 
banks have been closed, not being able to offer to their 
depositors the same advantages as the new system. The 
savings banks, which numbered 640 in 1861, have thus 
been reduced to 411, and their capital has been maintained 
rather by the accumulation of interest than by fresh 
deposits. 

The legislation of 1817, among other indneemonts to thrift, Intmit 
offered that of a bounty to the savings bank depositor in the 
shape of a rate of interest in excess of that given to the ordinary 
public creditor, or — whitsh is the same thing — in excess of that 
which cuuld be earned by the investment of the deposits in the 
purchase of Govcrmneiit stock. The interest offerea in the first 
instance was 8d. per tlay, or £4, lls. 3d, per cent, per annum ; 
and that rate continued to bo granted until the passing of the Act 
of 1828 (9 Geo. IV. c. 92). That Act reduced the rate of interest 
allowed to the trustees of savings banka to gjd. per day, or £3, 

16s. O^d, per annum, and prohibited them from allowing more to 
their depositors than 2Jd. per day, or £8, Ss. S^d. per annum, 
requiring them to pay the surplus, if any, into a separate funti 
held by the National Debt Commissioners, but bearing no interest. 

In 1844 the interest to trustees was further reduced to 2d. per 
day, or £3, 6s. j>er cent., the maximum to be allowed to depositors 
being fixed at £3, Os. lOd. F'inally, in 1880 the interest to trus- 
tees bos been reduced to £3, and that to de]>ositors to £2, 15s. 

The result of the bonus on thrift offered by the earlier statutes 
was a loss to the state, which ought to have been made good by 
an annual vote. Between 1817 and 1828 the difference between 
the interest credited and that eaniod amounted to £744^863 ; nnd 
this led to the reduction in the rate of interest effected by the Act 
of the latter year. The deficiency, instead of being paid off, was 
allowed still to accumulate, and as the price of sto^ rose and the 
deposits increased fresh deficiencies arose, so that by 1844 the 
deficiency, which would have been 1^ millions by the mere 
accumulation of interest on the previous £744,863, had become 
£3,179,930. The reduction of interest in 1844 was about enough 
to make the fund self-siipportiug, though savings banks are alwnys, 
as Mr Scratchlcy clearly shows, liable to loss from the fact that 
deposits are in excess when the funds are high and withdrawals 
when they are low ; but the past deficiency was still, allowed to 
accumulate, and it was not till 1880 that tlie plan was adopted 
of voting the deficiency every year. Had the accumulated defi- 
ciency been then liquidated, there would have been no necessity 
for an annual vote. The bad political economy of the lemslatora 
of 1817 has left us this legacy of annual deficits. Had they 
provided the bounty at their own ex[>en8e instead of that ot 
their descendants, there would have been little to be said 
against it 
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The offer of a bonus on thrift was of necessity accompanied' by 
provisions to ffuard against its being used by others than the 
classes it was ui tended to encourage. This was done by limiting 
the amount that each depositor should he permitted to pay in. 
In the first instance, in England the limit was fixed at £100 for 
the first year, and £60 a year afterwards. In 1824 these limits 
were reduced to £50 for the first year, £30 a year afterwards, and 
£200 in the whole. In 1828 the limit was adopted which still 
remains in force of £80 a year or £160 in the whole, allowed by 
addition of interest to increase to £200 but no further. Attempts 
have been frequently made to raise the annual limit to £50, but 
have always been defeated. This is to be regretted, for the limit 
is of doubtful utility, now that the rate of interest has been so 
reduced as to prevent loss to the state. It is within the common 
exi>cricnco of savings banka managers that persona come to deposit 
an amount exceeding £30 and aic disappointed when they find 
they cannot do so. The Act of 1882, permitting investment in 
Government stock, may diminisli the mischief. 

With the view of showing to what extent savings banks are 
used by the classes for which they were intended, a return was 
published for the year 1 852, showing (as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained) tlie number of depositors belonging to various occupations, 
and the amount of their deposits, as follows : — 



Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average. 

Tradesmen and their assistants, small 
f amuM-s, clerks, mechanics, and arMsuns 
not described as journeymen, and their 
wives 

206,407 

£8,144,206 

£27 

Domestic servants, charwomen, muses, 
and laundresses 

2fl7,71l 

6,907,388 

27 

Minors having accounts in tlicir own 
names, Including apprentices 

182,636 

2,426,193 

13 

Labourers, farm servants, journeymen 
raechanlcH, and their wives 


4,334,080 

29 

Females described only as iiuuTled 
women, widows, or spinsters 

138, 8.W 

4,037,438 

29 

Dressmakers, mlllincra, shopwomen, ami 
female artisans 

24,8/iO 

380,202 

23 

Trust, ttcoonnts (principally for minors), 
including all joint accounts 

22,347 

417,786 

19 

Soldiers, sailors, boatmen, fishermen, 
ppUcemon, letter carriers, revenue 
officers, pensioners, railway men, and 
their wives 

21,323 

739,248 

34 

Persons engaged in education, male and 
female 

10,497 

327,793 

31 

Gentlemen, persons of indepundent 
means, professional men, and tiiuir 
wives 

20,061 

579,628 

28 

Miscellaneous, and persons without any 
given description 

00,289 

1,394,351 

23 

Total 

1,188,147 

£29,908,237 

£25 


Not two per cent, of the deposits, tlierefore, either in number 
or amount, are made by classes whom it may be supposed it was 
the intention of the legislature to exclude. 

When a person (jomes with his first de])osit to a .savings bank 
he is reejuired to sign a declaration, setting forth his name, 
a<idress, and occupation, that he desires to become, a defiositor on 
his own account, and that he has no money in any other savings 
bank. If this declaration be not true, the deposits are liable to 
be forfeited ; but it is to bo feared tiiat few depositors take the 
trouble to read what they are signing, or think much about the 
meaning of it. If the depositor cannot write, the actuary of the 
savings bank will usually ask him a few questions, sucli as liis 
ago, mother’s maiden name, &(!., which may tend to identify him, 
or defeat any attempt to [lersoiiate liim for the purpose of with- 
drawal. Tlie enactment that de])Osits are to be forfeited if the 
declaration bo false was qualified in 1863 by a provision that the 
forfeiture should not he enforced unless in the opinion of the 
appointed barrister (now the solicitor to the treasury) the deposits 
hail been made with a fraudulent intention. 

'fhe eonsHcjuenco of the determination by the solicitor to the 
treasury that the deposits have boon made with the “fraudulent” 
iiitoiitiou whicli the Act contemplates is out of all proportion to 
tile nature of the offence committed, being iu fact the forfeiture of 
all the deposits. The prohibition of double deiKisits arose when 
the state was granting a rate of interest greater than that which 
it earned upon the investment of the money, and it has now ceased 
to have any real reason wliatever, the rate of interest being less 
than earned. The intention to defraud” now means merely 
the intention to evade a restriction that has ceased to be necessary, 
not an intention to deprive anybody of anything that belongs to 
him. If it be thought desirable to sanction by the infliction of a 
penalty the law tliat these institutions should be used only for 
the savings of the poorer classes, the loss of interest wouhl be a 
sufficient if not an extravagant jamalty, without forfeiture of the 
principal. Indeed, the present excessive penalty has, in one re- 
markable case, defeated itself. This was the case of a depositor 
in an Irish savings bank, who invested in fictitious names the sum 
of £2000. The solicitor to the treasury felt compellod to declare 


that those deposits were made with a fraudulent intention. The 
re^trar in Ireland felt bound to act on this determination, and 
refused to award payment of the dejmsits. The High Court of 
Justice and the Court of Appeal refused to grant a mandamus, for 
the law would not assist a wrongdoer. Hut parliament itstdf 
voted £1000, or half the amount of the forfeiture, the legislature 
thus nroviding a remedy for an injustice it had itself ooinmitteil. 

Aiiotiior curious case was that of a young woman, the daughter of 
a postmaster, who in order that her lather might be provided 
witli funds to meet business claims as they Ixtcame due, purloined 
money from him and invested it in false names in tlie }>ost office 
savings hank kept at his house. In this case, the postmaster him- 
self not being the guilty party, no forfeiture took jdace. 

Among the benefits conferrod by the legislature iiiion depositors Settle- 
in savings banks has been that et exemption from the jurisdiction inent of 
of the ordinary courts of law in cases of dispute with the trustees, disputes. 
By the Acts of 1817 disputes were to bo settled by arbitration. 

By that of 1828 the barrister appointed to certify the rules of the 
savings banks (then and until Ids death iu 1870 Mr John Tidd 
Pratt) was made umpire in case of diflercuce of opinion between 
tho arbitrators. By that of 1844 the arbitrators were abolished, 
and an original and final jurisdic^tion was eoiiforrcd ui»oii tho 
barrister. By an Act of 1876 the functions of the barrister in this 
respect were conferred upon the registrar of friemily sociidics. 

This in effect makes no change iu tho law, for the offices of barrister 
and registrar have been alwnjrs held by the same persons. As early 
as 1832 it was dotorminod in the case of Crisp v. Sir Henry 
Bunbury that the effect of these enactments is to oust the juris- 
diction of all tho suuerior courts of law and equity, and the author- 
ity of that decision lias never been .shaken or even doiibti d. 

Since 1876 the registrar of friendly societies has made 147 Jiirisdic- 
awards in cases of disputes with savings banks, in addition to 169 tion of 
on disputes wdtli the post office savings bank. As the writer of registrar, 
the present article is one of the two persons in whom this jurisdic- 
tion is vested for Englami, he hopes he may be excused for express- 
ing the opinion tliat its exercise has been highly heneficnil to 
depositors in savings banks. The costa of tlie award are limited 
by treasury warrant to a few shillings, lujvcr exeoo«ling £1. 'fhe 
procedure is simple and elastic, and the results are believed to be 
satisfactory. Tho central office, acting as registrar, determines 
law and fact, and adjusts all the equities of each case. Reference 
to tho index to the registrar’s decisions apjamded to the chief 
registrar's report for 1883, or to Mr Forbes’s useful work, will show 
that many interesting questions of law' have liad to bo determined 
with regard to so sinatl a matter as the owmorship of a savings 
bank ileposit. 

Questions between husband and wife as to projierty including Other 
deposits in savings banks are now, under the Married Women’s provi- 
Property Act, settled by the judges of county courts. Where a siono. 
depositor, as often happens, is of illegitimate birth, a special pro- 
vision is made by the Savings Bank Act iu favour of his relatives, 
to whom the solicitor to the treasury may award his deposits. It 
is open to any depositor to nominate a ]>crHon to wdiom tlie amount 
due to him at his death shall be payable, ]u*ovided it does not 
exceed £100 and tho nominee is not an officer or servant of tlie 
hank, unless indeed such officer or servant is related to the 
depositor. This privilege, derived from the Provident Nomina- 
tions and Small Intestacies Act jiasscd in 1883, is not yet 
sufficiently known to tho bulk of depositors, and lias not been used 
to any large extent, but may be expt'ctcd in time to become very 
valuable. It is an extension of a privilege enjoyed by members of 
friendly societies since 1855, and also by industrial and provident 
societies and trade unions. 

A painful chanter in the history of savings banks is that Frauds b; 
occupied by tho frauds of actuaries, which have caused losses to actuaries! 
depositors of not less than £150,000. It too often liappens that, 
where the only supervision is that of honorary oliicers, a j»nid 
servant may commit frauds unchecked over a long period of time. 

In the case of a savings bank at Rochdale, £71,715 w’as stolen by 
the actuary, and £37,433 of this loss had to ho borne by the 
depositors. In one at Dublin the loss was £56,000, and in one at 
Tralee £36,000. Tliese unhappy events must have greatly dis- 
couraged the poor, uml checked the progress of savings banks. 

There is, liowever, the compensating fact that the savings iimde 
by the people of Rochdale since 1849, when the. savings l>ank 
there W’as closed, have taken the more favourahlo direction of 
promoting the great co-operative enterprises of that town. Savings 
banks, valuable and important as their benefits are, are still only 
elementary teacliers of providence, and it is well for the workman to 
learn not merely to save money but to enqiloy Ids savings to ail van- 
tage. The stringent legislation as to audit of 1863 has diminished 
frauds on savings banks, and they are now rarely heard of.^ 

In connexion with savings banks, and as auxiliaries to them, are Penny 
penny banks. An ordinary savings bank will not accept a deposit banks. 


I Since the above was written the disclosure of frauds of long- standing in the 
Cardiir savlnim bank has taken place. 
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of less than Is. (or in some cases 5s. ) on account of the expense 
of management. It seems to liayo occurred to Dr Chalmers to 
supplement the work of the Edinburgh Old Sayings Dank by 
establishing in a Free Cliurcli congregation in Edinburgh a bank, 
managed entirely by voluntary agency, in which a deposit of Id. 
or 6d., or any sum not exceeding lOs., would bo received. When 
the deposit amounted to £1, the owner was rerjuested to transfer 
it to the savings bank, and the funds wore invested with the 
savings bank to tlio extent of £100 a ycjar or £300 in the whole. 
Similar banks, called “ territorial savings banks,” were established 
in otb(!r congregations. An organization of penny banks has 
existed in Glasgow for thirty years, and another has been set on 
foot in Liverpool by the exertions of Mr T. Banner Newton, the 
able actuary of the savings bank there. On 20th November 1885 
there wore 173 such banks open in Liverpool, with 17,492 
depositors. When a deposit roaches £1 it is transferred to the 
depositor’s credit in the Liverpool Savings Bank. The amounts 
thus transferred were £56,122, and £8432 remained to the credit of 
depositors in the nenny banks. The transac.tions of the year num* 
bored 677,686 and amounted to £42,194. Penny banks require no 
certificate from the registrar or other legal organization, but if they 
desire to de|K).sit more tlian the limit above mentioned the jjer- 
mission of the National Debt Commissioners must first be obtained. 

Savings banks for the army were establislied in 1842, and are 
now regulated by Acts of Parliament— 22 and 23 Viet. c. 20 (1859), 
26 and 27 Viet. c. 12 (1863), for the Royal Navy and Marines by 
29 and 30 Viet. c. 48 (1866), and for seamen generally by 17 and 
18 Viet. c. 104, 180 (1854), 18 and 19 Viet. c. 91, § 817 (1855), 

and 19 and 20 Viet. c. 41 (18.56). Into tlieso, or indeed into any 
trustee or post office savings bank, seannui’s wages may Iks paid 
under allotineiit notes by 43 and 44 Viet. c. 16, § 3 and .sen. 1 
(1880). The amounts in the bands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners belonging to djqiositors in savings banks of those various 
classes at 23d 8epteml»cr 1885^ were : — 


Military savings banks £285,631 

Naval savings banks 176,445 

Seamen’s savings banks 138,816 

Total £699,892 


Voluntary savings banks, luioonnectod with the Government, 
have also been estaldished, the most important of whicli are the 
yorksliiro I’enny Hank and the National Penny Bank. The 
depositors in these rely solely on the eharueter of the jiersons by 
whom they are managed, and in some institutions oi the kind 
have mot witli severe disaiipointmont in consequonce. As they 
are under no res))onsibility to the state, these institutions make no 
returns to parliament, and no trustworthy information as to tlie 
extent of tlieir (qierations can be given. 

The railway compjinies, W'hieb are private corporations em- 
jiowored by special Acts of Parliament, have in several cases 
availed tlieniselves of these Acts to take power for establishing 
savings banks for the benefit of their servants. The Mancliester, 
Slieflield, and Lincolnshire Railway Savings Bank has been estab* 
lisluni 25 years, and has 2443 dopo.sitors, wliose accounts amounted 
on 31st Marcli 1885 to £249,282 ; its tniihsactioiis for the year wt?ro 
— £06,702 deposits, £33,756 withdrawals, in number 26,596. Six 
other railway conij)anie.s liave submitted the rules of their savings 
bank.s to the registrar of friendly societies in ])ursuance of their 
private Acts, and the aggregate of their annual returns for the 


year 1884-5 is as follows : — 

Deposits during the year £171,246 

lienaymeiitH £111,899 

Balance due to depositors £661,177 

N umber of depositors 8,729 

Increase during the year 749 

Number of transactions (estimated) 61,621 

Interest credited £24,083 


In addition, live otlier banks had been established by railway 
companies without roforouce to the registrar, and thoso in 1876 
received £72,605 deposits and had 4120 depositors. The total 
deposits in railway savings banks may therefore be estimated at a 
million sterling. 

BriUik Colonics. -The thirteen savings banks in the colony of 
Victoria bad on tlio 8d December 1882 a capital of £1,970,855. 
In the following year, however, the withdrawals excieeded the 
deposits, reducing the deposits to £1,785,990. The number of 
depositors, however, has steadily increased from 24,187 in 1873 to 
70,354 in 1883. Of these 39,404 were males and 30,950 females; 
1618 diqiositors bad balances over £200, amounting to £407,932. 
The transactions of the year 1883 were-- deposits, £1,357,678 ; 
withdrawals, £1,610,576. The deposits in the post office saving.s 
banks of Victoria al.so reached their highest amount in 1882, when 
they were £1,150,391, falling in 1883 to £1,082,132. In them 
also the number of <lopositors lias steadily inereaso»l from 34,360 

* For thin Inloriimtion we are indebted to the autboritieA of tlio Notional l>ebt 
office. 


inol878 to 65,735 in 1888. Their transactions for the year 
1888 were— dejMsits, £724,028 ; withdrawals, £842,288. Taking 
the two classes of savings banks together, the number of depositors 
on 81st December 1883 was 186,089, the amount of capital 
£2,818,122, and the average for each depositor £20, 148. The 
number of depositors per cent, of the population was 15. The 
rate of interest given to depositors is 4 per cent. The savings 
bank of Melbourne alone had, on the SOth June 1885, deposits 
amounting to £1,225,753, belonging tio 58,129 depositors. The 
transactions averaged 1073 per diem. 

In New South Wales the depositors in June 1883 were 66,604 
or 8 per cent of the iK)i>ulation, and the deposits £2,806,866 or 
£42 per depositor, the rate of interest being 4 jier cent, in the 
post office savings bank and 5 and 6 per cent, in other banks. 

In Qiioenslami the depositors were 26,642 or 10 per cent, of the 
population, and the depo.sits £1,086,685 or £41 per depositor, the 
rates of int<^rest being 4 and 6 jicr cent. 

Ill South Au.stralia the depositors were 46,388 or nearly 16 per 
cent, of the population, and the dcpo.sit8 £1,500,249 or £32 per 
depo.sitor, the late of interest being 44 per cent. 

In Western Australia, on the 31st December 1882, there wore 
1904 depositors or 6 per cent, of the population, having £24,838 
deposits or £13 cacJi. 

in Ta.smaiiia the depositors in Juno 1883 were 17,231 or 14 per 
cent, of the pojnilation, and tlieir dc[>osits £380,843 or £22 each, 
tlie rate of interest being 34 per cent, in the postal banks, and 
slightly higher in the general savings bank. 

In New Zealand the depositors were 69,906 or 13 percent, of 
tlie population ; and their ileposits £1,687,739 or £24 each. The 
rate of interest is from 4 to 5 per cent. 

The general total for the Australian colonies is 365,828 depositors 
or 12 per cent, of the population, and £10,304,145 deposits, 
which is £28 on the average for each depositor. 

In the Dominion of Canada, according to a oaper read at the Caniula. 
Montreal meeting of the British Association by Mr J. C. Stewart, 
the old establislied savings banks in the cities of Montreal and 
Quebec have £2,000,000 sterling, belonging to 42,297 dejiositors ; 
the post office savings banks established in 1868 have £2,650,000, 
b(‘loiiging to 66,682 depositors ; and the chartered banks also 
re(!»dve deposits on the savings bunk system. 

United HUites , — According to the report for 1884 of Mr Henry W. United 
Cannon, eomplrollerof thocurroney, there were on the SOtb November States. 
1882 in the United States of America forty-two savings banks, with 
capita! amounting to £800,000 ($5''-£]) and having £8,700,000 
deposits, and 625 savings banks without capital liaving £192,000,000 
deposits. In tlic six years 1876-82 the number of savings banks 
witli capital had increa.sed from twenty -six to forty-two, but their 
capital had diminished 20 per cent., while their deposits had 
increaseil 16 jier cent. On the otlier bund, the number of savings 
banks without capital had diminished from 691 to 626, but their 
deiHisits iiad increased 14 per cent. Of the aggregate deposits, the 
422 savings banks in the New England States held £87,600,000, 
the 179 in the Middle States £98,500,000, the 9 in the Southern 
States £660,000, and the 57 in tlie Western States ami Territories 
£14,000,000. In the latter two groups tlie banks with and with- 
out capital are nearly equal in nuniDcr and in the amount of 
deposits ; in tlie former two groujis banks with capital are the 
exception, being only one in sixty of the whole. 

Savings banks in the United States differ from thoso in the 
United Kingdom in the manner in wliieli their funds are invested, 
not being limited to Government securities. Thus, of the 200 
iiiillioiis sterling of deposits only 46 millions was invested in 
United States bonds, viz., New England, £6,900,000 ; Middle 
States, £36,800,000; Western States, £400,000; Pacific States and 
Territories, £2, 900, 000. 

A statement of the aggregate resources and liabilities of 636 
savings banks in 1884 (£286,000,000) is furnished, showing; — 


Deposits £216,000,000 

Surplus fund 17,000,000 

Undivided profits 3,000,000 

Other liabilities 1,000,000 

Provided for as follows : — 

Loans on real estate 72,000,000 

Loans on jicrsonal and collateral security 28,000,000 

United States bonds 39,000,000 

State, munieijial, and other bonds and stocks 44,000,000 

Railroad bonds and stocks 10,000,000 

Bank stock 8,000,000 

Real estate 7,000,000 

Other assets 14, 000, 000 

Due from banks 11,000,000 

Cash 3,000,000 


According to the report of the eomjitroller for 1886 (which has 
reached us since the above was written) the deposits have in- 
creased during the year to £220,000,000, and the total assets to 
£240,000,000. 
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in New England the depositors number 86 in every 100 of the 
popolationy and the average amount of each account is £66, or £24 
for each individual if distributed over the entire population. In 
New York State the deposits would give £1 7 per head if distributed 
in like manner. 

The following table gives for each State the number of depositors, 
and the amount and average of deposits, in 1885 : — 


state. 

DcpoaitoiH. 

Depuvlts. 

Average. 

Muiue 

106,000 

£6,500,000 

£62 

New Hamxishiro 

121,000 

8,700,000 

72 

Vermont 

39,000 

2,200.000 

67 

Massachusetts.. 

826.000 

62,600,000 

63 

Rhode Island 

116,000 

10,200,000 

88 

Oouiiecticut 

252,000 

18,100,000 

P 

New York 

1,16.5,000 

87,400,000 

76 

New Jersey 

87,000 

4,800,000 

66 

' Pennsylvania 

136,000 

7,000,000 

52 

Maryland 

78,000 

6,700,000 

73 

District of Columbia. . . . 

7,000 

100,000 

20 



35,000 

2,500,000 

62 

Indiana 

9,000 

400,00(1 

48 

Minnesota 

12,000 

600,000 

63 

California 

82,000 

11,700,000 

142 


3,071,000 

i 218,400,000 

71 


Brazil . — The savings banks of the empire of Brazil have been 
made inatruraonts in the gradual extinction of slavery in that 
country. Since 1871 each slave is allowed certain liours a week to 
labour for his own benefit, and when his earnings deposited in the 
savings bank amount to a given sum the remainder of the price 
of his emancipation is proviiTod by the state out of public funds. 
The (duldreu of slave mothers, who since 1871 have been born free, 
arc also encouraged to place their earnings in school savings banks. 
By a law passed on the 14th August 1885, immediate cnlranchise- 
mont at the cost of the state is conferred upon slaves employed in 
agricultural establishments, upon comlitioii of their remaining 
with the master at fixed wages for five years and i)aying half the 
wages into tlie savings bank towards ropayrnejit of the price paid 
for thoir freedom. 

Continent of Enrope ,. — In several of tlio countries of Europe 
savings banks have been established and are fiourisbing. In 
I’russia the first savings bank w’a.s founded by the municipality 
of Berlin in 1828, In 1838 they were taken under the supervision 
of the Government. Their formation has been much aided by an 
association called the “ Central Uiiioti ” for the good of the 
industrious classes. A great variety of investments is ]>ermitted. 
In 1874 there were H79 banks, having 2,059,000 depositors and 
£49,815,000 of deposits, being a little over £2 nor head of the 
population. Besides savings banks, there are tne credit banks 
established by the late Herr Schnltz-Belitzscb, which perform a 
similar function. 

In France 79 per cent, of the deposits arc invested in the public 
debt, on which interest at the rate of 4 per cent, is guaranteed, 
but the savings banks are private institutions ; 19 per cent, are 
invested in mortgages and 2 jier cent, on municipal securities. 
I’ost ofiico savings banks also exist. The average amount of 
eacli deposit account is smaller than in England, 79 per cent, of 
the deposits beiug under £20 as against 63 i»er cent. The follow- 
ing statement shows the progress of savings banks in France since 
their first regulation by law in 1835 : — 


I>ute. 

Ti limber 
of Bimka, 

including 

OruncliuH. 

Number of 
Depositors. 

rcr 

cent, of 
Popula- 
tion. 

Amount of 
Depoaita. 

Per 

Head of 
Poimlii- 
tion. 

31st Dec. 1840 

430 

851,808 

1 

£ 

7,695,293 

S. d, 

4 6 

,, 1850 

640 

665,995 

2 

6,672,738 

3 1 

,, 1860 

638 

1,218,122 

3 

15,054,184 

8 3 

„ 1870 

1121 

2,079,141 

5 

25,280,000 


„ 1878 

1320 

8.173,721 

9 

40,646,656 

22 * 0 


The depositors now^ number nearly five millions. Savings banks 
were greatly affected by the Revolution of 1848 ami by the Franco- 
German War. Previous to the former event, the deposits had risen 
on 31st December 1845 to £15,822,164, falling on Slst Dceember 
1849 as low as £2,965,802. In the early part of 1870 they had 
risen to £28,800,000 or 15s. for every individual of the population. 
Tile separation of Alsace and Lorraine reduced the deposits. 
Fo.stal savings banks Avere established in 1875, but only as 
auxiliaries of the ordinary savings banks; school savings banks, 
mainly through the enlightened exertions of M. dc Malarce, were 
commenced in 1874. These are now established in 23,222 schools, 
have 488,674 depositors and £451,402 deposits. A national 


postal savings bank was instituted on 9th April 1881; and was 
extended to Corsica on Ist March 1882 and to Algeria and Tunis 
from 1st April 1884. On Slst December 1883 it had already 
374,970 depositors and £3,097,200 deposits. The Paris savings 
bank bad on Slat December 1882 440,728 depositors and 
£3,513,438 deposits. 

In Italy, at the end of 1872, 282 savings banks were in existence, Italy, 
of which 142 were principal banks and the rest braiichcs. With 
two exceptions, all arc managed without profit to the promoters 
or guarantors. In 1825 there w^ere 11 savings banks in which 
£108,000 had been deposited ; in 1850 the deposits amounted 
to £1,600,000, and in 1872 to £17,860,000, belonging to 676,827 
depositors. Of these fuiuls, 21 per cent, was invested on 
mortgage, 10 per cent, only in the public debt, 11 per cent, in 
obligations of local aiithoritii‘s, 12 per cent, in shares and bonds 
of com]>anies, 16 per cent, in bills of exchange, 15 per cent, in 
loans on public funds and conmiereial securities, 11 per cent, in 
current ac, counts, and 4 ]>er trent. otherwise. The average rate of 
interest allowed to depositors is 4^ i»er cent, iiie tvansactious of 
the year wore— -ilepo.sit8 £7,911,00?), withdrawals £6,514,000. The 
system of scliool savings l)anks lias been adopted in many com- 
munes. In addition, deposits are made in popular banks and 
other establishments of credit, and post oOic o savings banks have 
also been established. 

In Denmark savings banks are private institutions, but nuisl Deumark> 
not be managed for profit, nor invest in foreign seeurities ; and 
they are required to make annual returns to Government. In 
3860 the amount of deposits was £3,221,000; by 1871 it had 
increased to £6,651,031, and by Slst March 1881 to £12,707,521. 

The savings banks have iinireascd in number during the ten years 
from 188 to 446, and the depositors from 285,th.'’ to 492,296. 
Twenty-six banks liavo more than £100,000 deposits. The oldest 
and largest is that of ('openhagen, established 1st May 1820, 
having £2,320,852 deposited, wliicli has increased from £832,874 
in the ton years. The number of de|>()8itors bus increased from 
one in six to one in four of the population, and the denosits from 
£3, 14s. 8d. to £6, 9s. per head of the population. The transac- 
tions of the year ending Slst March 1881 w’ere — dejjosils £8,141,627 ; 
withdrawals £6,702,470. Of the deposit a(;couiits, 74 per cent, 
are umler £23 and 15 per cent, above £23 and under £43. One 
half of the funds are invested on mortgage. The rtjscrve funds of 
the banks hud increased in ten years from £226,329 to £665,597. 

The fallowing are statistics of savings banks in other European Other 
countries as published by the Italiiui Govornmenl a few' years ago; — European 


Country. 

Population. 

Number 

ef 

Banka. 

Number of 

Accounts on 
Ist January. 

Amount of 
Deposits on 
1st January. 

Belgium (1874) 

5,336,000 

10 

132,000 

£2,510,000 

Austria (1874) (Cfis* 
Lcithan provinces) 

21,366,000 

275 

1,269,000 

53,931,000 

Hungary (1873) 

15,417,000 

282 


15.209.000 

11.445.000 
1,897,000 

Saxonv (1872) 

2,550,000 

899,000 

156 

517,000 

Thuringia (1873).... 

7 

33,000 

Mecklenburg (1872) 

557,000 

31 

91,000 

1,072,000 

Hamburg (1874) 

370,000 

8 

81,000 

1,616,000 

Bremen (1873) 

135,000 

4 

48,000 

1,404,000 

Uibeck (1873) 

52,000 

2 

14,000 

279,000 

138,000 

Bavaria (1869) 

4,824,000 

260 

2.490.000 

2.766.000 

Wurtenilx’.rg (1874) 

1,818,000 

121 


Baden (1874) 

1,461,000 

99 

141,000 

4,142,000 

Alsace and Txirraiiie 
(1872) 

1,549,000 


41,000 

283,000 

Holland (1872) 

3,579,000 

240 

99,000 

1,127,000 

Sweden (1873) 

4,297,000 

271 

563,000 

6,036,000 

Norway (1873) 

1,750,000 1 

262 

220,000 

5,201,000 

Switzerland (1872).. 

2,669,000 

312 

542,000 

11,581,000 

Russia (1872) (cer- 
tain govcniments 
only) 

66,408,000 


71,000 

735,000 

Finland (1872) 

1,838,000 

86 

18,000 

346,000 


126,881,000 

2376 

4,159,000 

123,928,000 


M. do Mabirc{‘ has obtuineil for the JHciioMutire dcs Finances Aggre- 
Boino more recent statistics, the details of which have not yet gate, 
reached us, but from information lie Ims been so goo<l as to com- 
municato we infer an increase in depo.sit8 during the last 10 years 

in twelve European states of £123,000,000, making the aggregate 

of savings bank do])osits for all countries, u.s far as ascertained, 
£725,000,000. (E. W. B.) 

SAVOIE, a defiartiiient of aouth-eastiirn France, formed 
in 1860 of the districts of Upper Savoy, 8avoy proper, 
Tarentaise, and Maurieime, which formed the southern 
part of the province of Savoy in the kingdom of Sardinia. 
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Situated between 45* 5' and 45* 55' N. lat. and between 
5* 37' and 7* 5' E. long., it is bounded N. by the depart- 
ment of Haute-Savoie, N.W. by Ain, W, by Is6re, S. by 
Hautes-Alpes, and 8.E. and E. by Piedmont (Italy), the 
limits for the most part consisting of ridges of the Alps, 
and on the N. W. being determined by the Bhone and its 
afftuents the Fier and the Guier. The highest point in 
the Vanoise group of mountains is 12,668 feet above the 
sea, while the Bhone leaves the department at a height of 
695 feet, and the Isero about 800. Some details in regard 
to the orography will be found under Alps (q.v.). The 
Istsre flows east and west through the Tarentaise valley by 
Bourg 8t Maurice, Moutiers, Albertville, and Montnielian; 
its principal tributary the Arc flows along the Maurienne 
valley used by the Mont Cenis Bailway. The lake of 
Bourget discharges into the Bhone by the Savieres canal. 
'Fhe climate of the department varies according to altitude 
and exposure. At Chamb^ry and Aixdos-Bains the average 
temperature is a little lower than that of Paris, but the 
rainfall is about 65 inches per annum, and this amount 
goes on increasing as the higher regions are reached. 

With u total ar«a of ],4‘23,2r>4 Savoy comprises 434,921 

acres of uncultivated ground, 239,700 acres of arable, 205,105 in 
forests, 172,980 in meadows, 27,183 iu vineyards. More than the 
half of the inhabitants (194,704 out of 266,438) arc engaged in 
agriculture. In 1881 there were in .the department 97,487 cows, 
19,328 oxen, 2570 horses, .3156 asses, 4207 mules, 98,826 sheep, 
(40 tons of wool), 19,428 pigs, 25,527 goats. About 1,870,000,000 
gallons of milk ar(» pniduced and 2463 tons of butter and 5911 
tons of choose are iiianufaetured, of a total value of X'500,000. From 
the 19,600 beehives were obtained iu 1881 87 tons of honey and 
16 of wax. The grai)e ripens uj» to an altitude of 2625 feet, and is 
cultivated to an altitude of 3940. Several growths of Savoy arc in 
great rei>ute ami the vineyards were (before the invasion of the 
phylloxera) one of tlie most important products of the department. 
TobaciU) is also cultivated. In 1883 the crops comprised wheat, 
404,665 bushels ; meslin, 104,500 ; rye, 679,668 ; barley, 212,883 ; 
buckwheat, 20,641 ; maize, 245,245 ; oats, 722,067 ; potatoes, 
1,244,603 ; pulse, 54,120 ; chestnuts, 72,036 ; beetroot, 14,040 tons ; 
tobacco, 350 tons ; hemp, .585 tons ; colza^seed, 284 tons ; hemp- 
seed, 195 tons ; wine, 3,895,496 gullons (annual average 4,128,520 
gallaiis) ; cider, 137,258 gallons (average 69,058 gallons). Not- 
witlistamling ilejdorablo clearamajs. Savoy still posse.sses consider- 
able woods of pine, larch, be(;ch, &c. 'Fho chestnut, of which the 
iiiKJst specimens are in the neighbourhood of Aix-Ies-liains, grows, 
as do also the walnut and hazel, to a ludglit of 3600 feet, the 
oak to 3900, the elm and the ash to 4250, the fir to 4900, and the 
j)ino to 7200. The departmemt contains one of the riche.st deposits 
of spathic iron in Euro|)e, and the Creusot C^ompany employs 700 
liands in working it. Argentiferous lead and copper nave also 
been oeeasiomilly worked. The Maurienne ami the Tarentaise are 
rich ill anthracite, and yielded in 1882 16,687 tons of fuel. Peat 
covers 1413 acn*s, with a thickness varying from 8 inches to 8 feet, 
and there are rich beds of diflerent kinds of marble, fifty-two 
quarries of building stone, and (juarrics of limestone, plaster, 
cement, and sJiito, ns well as deposits of black lead, jet, asbe.stos, 
talc, mica, ochre, sulphate of baryta, zinc, antimony, arsenic, 
manganese, titanium, sulphur. The de|iartmeiit is jiartieularly 
riirh in mineral waters, and the most famous, those of Aix-les- 
IJains (hot .sub>hurous) were frequented in the time of the Iluinan.s. 
The waters at Marlioz in the neighbourhood are sulphurous or 
alkaline (iodine, bromine). Those of Cfhalles near Cliambery rank 
among the most powerful of the natural sulphurous waters. Tlie 
Salins-Moutiers waters in the Tarentaise aro hot, saline, and rich 
ill various minerals ; the hot springs of Hridos-les-Hains in the .same 
region are riidi in the; sulphates of soda and calcium. Silk is the 
leading object of industry in the department (31 tons of cocoons in 
1883). Tile winding of the cocoons, the milling of tlio silk (3500 
“ tavalh's ” and spindles), and the weaving of the silk-fabrics (803 
looms, 55 being liand- looms) employ more than 1700 workmen, 
and the goods manufactured are valued at £380,000. Cliambery 
produces 71,000 yards of high-class gauze, 3000 yards of velvet, 
13,000 yards of haudkerchirds, and some 800,000 yards of taffetas 
and various otlier silk sluIVs. Linen manufactures employ 400 
looms, woollen manuracturos 1850 spindles. The peasants maim- 
fmrturo about 125,000 yanls of coarse woollen stuffs from their 
home-grown wool. The bliust furnaces and iron-works produced in 
1881 176 tons of manufactured iron. Tanneries, ]>aper-mill8, paper- 
pulp factories, brick- works, saw-mills, flour-mills, &c., are all of 
some importance imtho department, which counts altogether sixty- 
one est^ilishments with steam-engines of (aggregate) 271 horse 
power. The number of inhabitants engaged in industrial pursuits 
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is 24 , 482 , in commerce 14 , 016 . Coal, skins, cotton, nrovisioous 
are imported ; cattle, cheese, butter, wood, stones, and various 
building materials, mineral waters, silk stufls, tanned leather, and 
{laper are exjiorted. There are 204 miles of national roads, 2518 
Tiiiies of other roads, and 150 miles of railroad. The population 
was 266,438 in 1881. The department forms the three dioceses of 
Cliambery (archbishopric), Moutiers, and St Jean-do-Maurienne ; 
the court of ap{>eal and university academy are at Chamb^ry, and 
the headquarters of tlie corps d'armee to which it belongs (the 
1 4tli) are at Grenoble. There aro four arrondissemonts, — Cliambery 
(16,000 inhabitants in the town), AUiertville (5000), Moutiers 
(2000), St .Jeari-dc-Maiirionne (3000), — 29 cantons, and 828 com^ 
inunes. AiX'les-Hains (4741), owing to its hot springs, is the most 
important jdace in the department. 

BAVOTE, Haute-, a frontier department of France, 
formed in 1860 from the old provinces of Genovois, 
Chablais, and Faucigny, which constituted the northern 
half of the duchy of Savoy in the kingdom of Sardinia. 
Situated between 45° 40' and 46° 25' N. lat. and between 
5° 50' and 7° 2' E. long., it is bounded N. by the Lake of 
Geneva, E. by the Valais canton, S.E. by the duchy of 
Aosta (Italy), S. and S.W. by the dejiartment of Savoie, 
W. by the department of Ain, from which it is separated 
by the Bhone, and N.W. by the canton of Geneva. 
Almost everywhere except in the last direction the 
boundaries are natural. The greater portion of the depart- 
ment is occupied by mountains usually under 8000 feet in 
height ; but it includes Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), while 
the confluence of the Fier with the Bhone is only 950 feet 
above the sea. The streams are torrential, and they all 
join the Bhone either directly or by the Lake of Geneva 
or the Iscre. Most important is the Arve which crosses 
the department from south-east to north-west from Mont 
Blanc to Geneva by Chamonix, Sallanches, and Bonneville, 
receiving from the right the GilIre and from the left the 
Borne. The Dranse falls into the Lake of Geneva 
between Evian and Thorion, Direct triViiitaries of the 
Bhone are the Usses and the Fier, the outflow of the 
Lake of Annecy. Passing M^ghve, to the south-west of 
Chamonix, the Arly goes to the Is^re. A remarkable 
variety of climate is produced by the differences of 
altitude and exposure ; it is mildest on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva. Annecy has a moderate temperature, 
lower than that of Paris ; but some parts of the shores of 
the lake, well sheltered and having a good exposure, form 
health resorts even in winter. The rainfall on the Lake 
of Genova hardly exceeds 24 inches ; it is three times as 
heavy in the mountains. 

Of thf) total area of 1,066,229 acres 345,959 acres are arable, 
214,990 woodland, 132,206 uncultivated, 95,880 pasturage, 91,482 
meadows, 21,252 vineyards. The live stock in 1880 comprised 
9774 horses, 93,171 cows or heifers, 11,272 calves, 18,769 pigs, 
25,331 goats, 33,000 sheep (wool-clii) 41 tons), 21,525 hives (104 
tons of honey, 38 of wax). Cheese is produced to the value of 
£220,000, and butter to £132,000. The harvest in 1883 included 
— wheat, 1,472,881 bushels; meslin, 196,510; rye, 190,503. For 
1880 the returns wore — barley, 136,043 bushels; buckwheat, 
88,178; maize, 10,928; oats, 793,721; potatoes, 8,730,800; pulse, 
42,507 ; chestnuts, 06,462; besides beetroot, hemp, flax, and colza. 
In 1883 the vintage was 8,221,834 gallons, the average for 1873- 
1882 being 8,199,570, and cider was produced to the amount of 
767,922 gallons (average 742,808). Tobacco is successfully grown 
ill a part of the department (liumilly). Though much of the wood 
has been cut down, Haute-Savoie still contains fine pine forests 
bfdow 7200 feet of altitude, and fir, larch, and beech woods below 
5000 feet, the limit of the elm and ash being 4250, and that of the 
oak 4000. Splendid walnuts and chestnuts aro to bo found as 
high up as 2950 feet and hazels as high as 8600. Argentiferous lead 
ores and copper, iron, and mangaiiose ores exist, but are not much 
worked. About 1000 tons of anthracite and lignite were raised in 
1882, and 12,405 tons of asphaltic limestone. Jasper and other 
beautiful marble, freestone largely used in the buildings of I-*yons 
and Cliambery, limestone, and slates are all quarriod. Mineral 
waters of various kinds abound (Amphion and Evian, cha/ybeate ; 
St Gervais at the foot of Mont Blanc, hot, sulphurous, and chaly- 
beate ; Menthon, sulphurous ; La Caiilev hot, sulphurous). Cotton 
manufacture is carried on at Annecy, whore one establishment has 
20,000 spindles, 600 power- looms, and 100 hand-looms, employing 
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600 workers. Some 500,000 or 600,000 yards of silk stuffs are 
woven throughout the department by some 860 workers ; and 
wool-spinning arid wool manufactures are also carried on. In the 
iron industry 1921 tons of cast-iron and 1966 tons of malleable 
iron were manufactured in 1882. Clock-making, taught in two 
special schools, employs 2000 hands. Tanneries, impor-mills, 
tile-works, and flour-milk are numerous. About two-tnirds of the 
cantons have the advantage of belonging to the neutral customs 
— that is, have the right of introducing foreign goods duty free, 
with the exception of powder and tobacco. Coal, cotton, metals, 
and provisions are imported ; cheese, cattle, timber, leather, 
asphalt, building stone, and calico are exported. The national 
roads make a total of 198 miles, other roads 3100 miles, and the 
railways — Annecy to Aix- leg- Bains and to Annomasse, on the lino 
from Bellegardo to Evian — 96 miles. With its 274,087 inhabitants 
(1881), who all speak French and are almost exclusively Homan 
Catholics, Haute-Savoie is only about one-tonth below the average 
density of Franco. It forms the diocese of Annecy; the court 
of appeal and the university academy are at Chambery, and 
the departiiient is included in the 14th corjis d’armc'o district 
(Grenoble). There are 4 arrondissemonts — Annecy (population of 
town 11,000), Bonneville (2270), St Julien (1600), and Thonon 
(5440), — 28 cantons, and 814 communes. 

SAVONA, a city of Italy, in the province of Genoa, 
25 J miles west of that town, and 91 miles south of Turin 
by rail, is after Genoa and Nice the most important of the 
cities of the Itiviera. The greater part of the town is now 
modetn, consisting of handsome gardens, boulevards, and 
well-paved broad streets lined with massive arcades and 
substantial houses, built in enormous square blocks from 
four to live stories high. It is surrounded with green-clad 
hills and luxuriant orange groves. On the Hock of St 
George stands the castle built by the Genoese in 1542, now 
used as a military prison. The cathedral (1589-1604) is 
a late lienaissance building with a dome of modern con- 
struction. In the Cappella Sistina stands the magnificent 
tomb erected by Sixtus IV. to his parents. Facing the 
cathedral is the Della Ilovere palace erected by Cardinal 
Giulio della Rovere (Julius IL) as a kind of university, 
and now occupied by the prefecture, the post-office, and 
the courts. San Domenico (or Giovanni Battista) built 
by the Dominicans, occupies the site of the very ancient 
church of Sant’ Antonio Abate. Several of the churches 
have paintings of some merit, and there is a municipal 
picture-gallery occupying part of the extensive buildings 
of the civil hospital of St Paul. The Teatro Chiabrera, 
erected in 1853 in honour of the lyric poet Chiabrera, who 
was born in Savona, and is buried there in the church of 
San Giacomo, has its facade adorned with statues of 
Allieri, Goldoni, Metastasio, and Rossini, The town-house 
(wuth the public library founded by the bishop of Savona, 
IVIaria di Mari, in 1840), the episcopal palace, and the 
harbour tower surmounted by a colossal figure of the 
Virgin also deserve mention. As early as the 12th 
century, the Savoricse built themselves a sufficient 
harbour ; but in the 16th century their rivals the Genoese, 
fearing that Francis I. of France intended to make it a 
great seat of Mediterranean trade, rendered it useless by 
sinking at its mouth vessels filled with large stones. The 
modern harbour, dating from 1815, has since 1880 been 
provided with a dock excavated in the rock, 986 feet long 
460 wide and 23 feet deep ; and other extensions are in 
progress. In 1884 1012 vessels (349,462 tons) entered 
and 988 (346,337 tons) cleared — the steamers being 
respectively 298 (273,237 tons) and 294 (270,953). The 
opening of the railway to Bra (1878) at once gave Havona 
an advantage over Genoa as a port for supplying Turin 
and Piedmont. A large import trade has since grown up, 
especially in coals (300,000 tons from Great Britain and 
France), which can bo loaded directly from the ship into 
the trucks. The exports are confined to the products of 
the local industries, fruit, hoop-staves, ckc. The potteries 
which have been long established at Savona export their 
earthenware to all parts of Italy; and there are glass- 
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works, soap-works, and one of the largest iron-foundries 
in North Italy. Shipbuilding is also carriea on. The 
population of the commune, which includes the suburbs 
of Fornaci, Lavagnola, Legino and Zinola, and San 
Bernardo, was 19,611 in 1861 and 29,614 in 1881, that 
of the city at the latter date being 19,120. 

Savona is tlio Savo wIumc, acoortliiig to Livy, Mngo stored his 
booty in the Second Punic War. In 1191 it bought up the tcrii- 
torial claims of the Manpiises Del Carrotto, Its whole history 
is that of a long struggle against the pr(?ponderance of Genoa. In 
1746 it was caiitured by the king of Sardinia, but it was reston*<i 
to Genoa by the treaty of Ai\-la-Chaj)ello. Columbus, whose 
ancestors came from Savona, gavt>. the name of the city to one of 
the first islands ho discovered in the West Indies. 

SAVONAROLA, Girolamo (1452-1498). The roll of 
Italian great men contains few grander names than that 
of Savonarola, and the career of tliis patriot-priest, re- 
former, and statesman is one of the strangest pages of 
Italy’s history. Amid the splendid corruptions of the 
Italian Renaissance lie was the representative of pure 
Christianity, the founder and ruler of an ideal ( liristian 
republic, and, when vanquished by the power of Rome, 
suffered martyrdom for the cause to which his life had 
been dedicated. His doctrines have been the theme of 
interminable controversies and contradictory judgments. 
He has been alternately declared a fanatic bent on tlie 
revival of mediaeval barbarism and an enlightened pre. 
cursor of the reformation, a true Catholic prophet and 
martyr and a shameless impostor and heretic. It is 
enough to say here that his best biographers and critics 
give satisfactory proofs that he was chiefly a reformer of 
morals, who, while boldly denouncing l’ai)al corruptions, 
preserved an entire belief in all the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Girolamo Savonarola was born at Ferrara 21st Se[)tember 
1452, the third child of Michele Savonarola and his wife 
Elena Bonaceossi of Mantua. His grandfather, Michele 
Savonarola, a I’aduan physician of much repute and 
learning, had settled in Ferrara at the invitation of the 
reigning marquis, Nicholas III. of Este, and gained a 
large fortune there. The younger Michele was a mere 
courtier and si)eridthrift, but Elena Savonarola seems to 
have been a woman of superior stamp. She was tenderly 
loved by her famous son, and his letters prove that she 
retained his fullest confidence through all the vicissitudes 
of his career. 

Girolamo was a grave precocious child, with an early 
passion for learning. He was guided in his first studies 
by his wise old grandfather the physician ; and, in the hope 
of restoring their fallen fortunes, his parents intended 
him for the same profession, l^veii as a boy he had in- 
tense pleasure in reading St Thomas Aquinas and the 
Arab commentators of Aristotle, was skilled in the subtle- 
ties of the schools, wrote verses, studied music and design, 
and, avoiding society, loved solitary rambles on the banks 
of the Po. Grass-growm P'errara was then a gay and 
bustling town of 100,000 inhabitants, its prince Borso 
d’Este a most magnificent potentate To the mystic young 
student all festivities were repulsive, and althougli reared 
in a courtier-household he early asserted his individuality 
by his contempt for the pomp and glitter of court life. 
At the age of nineteen, however, he had as yet no thought 
of renouncing the world, for he was then passionately in 
love with the child of a friendly neighbour, a Strozzi 
exiled from Florence. His suit was repulsed with disdain ; 
no Strozzi, he was told, might stoop to wed a Savonarola. 
This blow probably decided his career, but he endured 
two years of misery and mental conflict before resolving 
to abandon his medical studies and devote himself to 
God’s service. He was full of doubt and self-distrust ; 
disgust for the world did not seem to him a sufficient 
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qualification for the religious life, and his daily prayer 
was, “Lord I teach me the way my soul should walk." 
But in 1474 his doubts were dispelled by a sermon heard 
at Faenza, and his way was clear. Dreading the pain of 
bidding farewell to his dear ones, he secretly stole away to 
Bologna, entered the monastery of St Domenico and then 
acfjuainted his father with his reasons for the step. The 
world’s wickednciss was intolerable, he wrote ; through- 
out Italy he beheld vice triumphant, virtue despised. 
Among the papers ho had left behind at Ferrara was a 
treatise on “ Contempt of the World,” inveighing against 
the prevalent corruption and predicting the speedy 
vengeance of Heaven. His novitiate was marked by a 
fervour of humility. He sought the most menial offices, 
and did penance for his sins by the severest austerities. 
According to contemporary writers he was worn to a 
shadow. 

All portraits of this extraordinary man are at first 
sight almost repulsively ugly, but written descriptions* 
tell us that his gaunt features wore beautified by an 
exf>re8sion of singular force and benevolence. Luminous 
dark eyes sparkled and flamed beneath his thick, black 
brows, and his large mouth and prominent nether lip 
were as capable of gentle sweetness as of power and sot 
resolve. He was of middling stature, dark com[)lexion, 
had a nervous system of exceeding delicacy and the 
sanguineo-bilious temperament so often associated with 
genius. His manners were simple, his speech unadorned 
and almost homely. His splendid oratorical power was as 
yet unrevealed ; but his intellectual gifts being at once 
recognized his superiors charged him with the instruction 
of the novices, instead of the humbler tasks he had wished 
to fulfil. He passed six quiet years in the convent, but 
his poems written during that period are expressive of 
burning indignation against the increasing corruptions of 
the church and profoundest sorrow for the calamities of 
his country. 

In 1482 ho reluctantly accepted a mission to Ferrara, and, 
regarding earthly affections as snares of the evil one, tried 
to keep aloof from his family. His preachings attracted 
slight attention there, no one — as he later remarked — 
being a prophet in his own land. An outbreak of 
hostilities between Ferrara and Venice, fomented by Pope 
Sixtus IV., soon caused his recall to Bologna. Thence he 
was despatched to St Mark’s in Florence, the scene of his 
future triumph and downfall. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent was then (1482) at the height 
of his power and popularity, and the Florentines, dazzled 
by Ids splendour and devoted to pleasure and luxury, 
were docile subjects to his rule. At first Savonarola was 
enchanted with Florence. Fresh from the gloom of 
Bologna, sickened l>y tlie evils wrought on Italy by the 
scandalous nepotism of the pope, and oppressed by some 
natural human anxiety as to his reception in a strange 
city, the gaiety and charm of his novel surroundings 
lifted a weiglit from bis soul. Ilis cloister, sanctified by 
memories of St Antonine and adorned with the inspired 
paintings of Frk Angelico, seemed to him a fore-court of 
heaven. But his content speedily changed to horror. 
The Florence streets rang with Lorenzo’s ribald songs (the 
“ canti carnasciale.schi ”) ; the smooth, cultured citizens 
were dead to all sense of religion or momlity ; and the 
spirit of the fashionable heathen philosophy had even 
infected the brotherhood of St Mark. In 1483 Savonarola 
was Lenten preacher in the church of St Lorenzo, but his | 
plain, earnest exhortations attracted few hearers, while all | 
the world thronged to Santo Spirito to enjoy the elegant j 
rhetoric of Frk Mariano da Genazzano. Discouraged by 
this failure in the pulpit, Savonarola now devoted himself i 
to teaching in the convent, but his zeal for the salvation 
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of the apathetic townsfolk was soon to stir him to fresh 
efforts. Convinced of being divinely inspired, he had 
begun to see visions, and discovered in the Apocalypse 
symbols of the heave^y vengeance about to overtake this 
sin-laden people. In a hymn to the Saviour composed at 
this time he gave vent to his prophetic dismay. The 
papal chair was now filled by Innocent VIII., whose rule 
was even more infamous than that of his predecessor 
Sixtus IV. 

Savonarola’s first success as a preacher was gained at 
St Qemignano (1484-85), but it was only at Brescia in 
the following year that his power as an orator was fully 
revealed. In a sermon on the Apocalypse he shook men’s 
souls by his terrible threats of the wrath to come, and 
drew tears from their eyes by the tender pathos of his 
assurances of divine mercy. A Brescian friar relates that 
a halo of light was seen to flash round his head, and the 
citizens remembered his awful prophecies when in 1512 
their town was i)Ut to the sack by Gaston de Foix. 

Soon, at a Dominican council at Beggio, Savonarola had 
occasion to display his theological learning and subtlety. 
The famous Pico della Mirandola was particularly 
impressed by the friar’s attainments, and is said to have 
urged Lorenzo de’ Medici to recall him from Lombardy. 
When Savonarola returned to Florence in 1490, his fame 
as an orator had gone there before him. The cloister 
garden was too small for the crowds attending his 
lectures, and on the Ist August 1490 ho gave his first 
sermon in the church of St Mark. To quote his own 
words, it was ‘‘a terrible sermon,” and legend adds that 
ho foretold he should preach for eight years. 

And now, for the better sotting forth of his doctrines, to 
silence pedants, and confute malignant misinterpretation, 
he published a collection of his writings. These proved 
his knowledge of the ancient philosophy ho so fiercely 
condemned, and showed that no ignorance of the fathers 
caused him to seek inspiration from the Bible alone. The 
THtimph of the Cross is his principal work, but everything 
he wrote was animated by the ardent spirit of piety 
evidenced in his life. Savonarola’s sole aim was to bring 
mankind nearer to God. 

In 1491 he was invited to preach in the cathedral, Sta 
Maria del Fiore, and his rule over Florence may be said 
to begin from that date. The anger and uneasiness of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici gave testimony to his power. Five of 
the leading men of Florence were sent to urge him to 
moderate his tone, and in his own interest and that of his 
convent to show more respect to the head of the state. 
But Savonarola rejected their advice. “ Tell your master,” 
he said in conclusion, “ that, albeit I am a humble stranger, 
he the lord of Florence, yet I shall remain and he depart.” 
Afterwards, in the presence of many witnesses, he fore- 
told that stupendous changes impended over Italy, — that 
Lorenzo, the pope, and the king of Naples were all near 
unto death. 

In the July of the same year he was elected prior of St 
Mark’s. As the convent had been rebuilt by Cosiino, and 
enriched by the bounty of the Medici, it was considered 
the duty of the new superior to present his homage to 
Lorenzo. Savonarola, however, refused to conform to the 
usage. Ilis election was duo to God, not Lorei|zo ; to 
God alone would he promise submission. Upon this the 
sovereign angrily exclaimed : “ This stranger comes to 

dwell in my house, yet will not stoop to pay me a visit.” 
Nevertheless, disdaining to recognize the enmity of a mere 
monk, he tried various conciliatory measures. All were 
rejected by the unbending prior, who even refused to let 
his convent profit by Lorenzo’s donations. The Magnifico 
then sought to undermine his popularity, and Frk Mariano 
was em])loyed to attack him from the pulpit. But the 
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preacher’s scandalous accusations missed their mark, and 
disgust^ his hearers without hurting his rival. Savon- 
arola took up the challenge ; his eloquence prevailed, and 
Frk Mariano was silenced. But the latter, while feigning 
indifference, was thenceforth his rancorous and determined 
foe. 

In April 1492 Lorenzo de’ Medici was on his death- 
bed at Careggi. Oppressed by the weight of his crimes, 
he needed some assurance of divine forgiveness from 
trustier lips than those of obsequious courtiers, and 
summoned the unyielding prior to shrive his soul. 
Savonarola reluctantly came, and, after hearing the agitated 
confession of the dying prince, offered absolution upon 
three conditions. Lorenzo asked in what they consisted. 
First, “You must repent and feel true faith in God’s 
mercy.” Lorenzo assented. Secondly, “ You must give up 
your ill-gotten wealth.” This too Lorenzo promised, after 
some hesitation ; but upon hearing the third clause, “ You 
must restore the liberties of Florence,” Lorenzo turned his 
face to the wall and made no reply. Savonarola waited a 
few moments and then went away. And shortly after his 
penitent died unabsolved. 

Savonarola’s influence now rapidly increased. Many 
adherents of the late prince came over to his side, 
disgusted by the violence and incoinpetency of Piero de’ 
Medici’s rule. All state affairs were mismanaged, and 
Florence was fast losing the power and prestige acquired 
under Lorenzo. The same year witnessed the fulfilment 
of Savonarola’s second prediction in the death of Inno- 
cent VIIT. (July 1492) ; men’s minds were full of 
anxiety, and the scandalous election of Cardinal Borgia to 
the papal chair heralded the climax of Italy’s woes. The 
friar’s utterances became more and more fervent and 
impassioned. Patriotic solicitude combined with close 
study of Biblical prophecies had stirred him to a pious 
frenzy, in which he saw visions and believed himself the 
recipient of divine revelations. It was during the delivery 
of one of his forcible Advent sermons that ho beheld the 
celebrated vision, recorded in contemporary medals and 
engravings, that is almost a symbol of his doctrines, A 
hand appeared to him bearing a flaming sword inscribed 
with the words : “ Gladius Domini supra terram cito et 
velociter.” He heard supernatural voices proclaiming 
mercy to the faithful, vengeance on the guilty, and mighty 
cries that the wrath of God was at hand. Then the sword 
bent towards the earth, the sky darkened, thunder pealed, 
lightning flashed, and the whole world was wasted by 
famine, bloodshed, and pestilence. It was probably the 
noise of these sermons that caused the friar’s temporary 
removal from Florence at the instance of Piero de’ Medici. 
He was presently addressing enthusiastic congregations at 
Prato and Bologna. In the latter city his courage in 
rebuking the wife of Bentivoglio, the reigning lord, for 
interrupting divine service by her noisy entrance nearly 
cost him his life. Assassins were sent to kill him in his 
cell ; but awed, it is said, by Savonarola’s words and 
demeanour they fled dismayed from his presence. At the 
close of his last sermon the undaunted friar publicly 
announced the day and hour of his departure from 
Bologna ; and his lonely journey on foot over the Apennines 
was safely accomplished. He was rapturously welcomed 
by the community of St Mark’s, and at once proceeded to 
re-establish the discipline of the order and to sweep away 
all abuses. For this purpose he obtained, after much 
difficulty, a papal brief emancipating the Dominicans 
of St Mark from the rule of the Lombard vicars of 
that order. He thus became an independent author- 
ity, no longer at the command of distant superiors. 
Thoroughly reorganizing the convent, he relegated many 
of the brethren to a quieter retreat outside the city, only 
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retaining in Florence those best fitted to aid in intellectual 
labour. To render the convent self-supporting, he opened 
schools for various branches of art, and promoted the 
study of Oriental languages. His efforts were completely 
succe^ful; the brethren’s enthusiasm was fired by their 
superior’s example ; religion and learning made equal pro- 
cess ; St Mark’s became the most popular monastery in 
Florence, and many citizens of noble birth flocked thither 
to take the vows. 

Meanwhile Savonarola continued to denounce the 
abuses of the church and the guilt and corruption of man- 
kind, and thundered forth predictions of heavenly wrath. 
The scourge of war was already at hand, for in 1494 the 
duke of Milan demanded the aid of France, and King 
Charles Vlll. brought an army across the Alps. Piero de’ 
Medici, maddened with fear, and forgetting that hitherto 
Florence had been the firm friend of France, made alliance 
with the Neapolitan sovereign whose kingdom was claimed 
by Charles. Then, repenting this ill-judged step, ho 
hurried in person to the French camp at Pietra Santa, and 
humbled himself before the king. And, not content with 
agreeing to all the latter’s demands, he further promised 
large sums of money and the surrender of the strongholds 
of Pisa and Leghorn. 

This news drove Florence to revolt, and the worst 
excesses wore feared from the popular fury. But even at 
this crisis Savonarola’s influence was all-powerful, and a 
bloodless revolution was effected. Piero Capponi’s declara- 
tion that “ it was time to put an end to this baby govern- 
ment ” was the sole weapon needed to depose Piero de’ 
Medici. The resuscitated republic instantly sent a fresh 
embassy to the French king, to arrange the terms of his 
reception in Florence. Savonarola was one of the envoys, 
Charles being known to entertain the greatest veneration 
for the friar who had so long predicted his coming and 
declared it to be divinely ordained. He was most respect- 
fully received at the camp, but could obtain no definite 
pledges from the king, who was bent on fir.st coming to 
Florence. During Savonarola’s absence Piero de’ Medici 
had re-entered the city, found his power irretrievably lost, 
and been contemptuously but peaceably expelled. It is a 
proof of the high esteem in which Savonarola’s convent 
was held that, although the headquarters of the victorious 
popular party, Piero’s brother, Cardinal Medici, entrusted 
to its care a large share of the family treasures. 

Returning full of hope from Pietra Santa, Savonarola 
might well have been dismayed by the distracted state of 
public affairs. There was no Government, and revolted 
Pisa was secretly favoured by the monarch who was 
knocking at the gates of Florence. Nevertheless, with 
the aid of Capponi, he guided the bewildered city safely 
through these critical days. Charles entered Florence on 
the 17th November 1494, and the citizens’ fears evaporated 
in jests on the. puny exterior of the “threatened scourge.” 
But the exorbitance of his demands soon showed that he 
came as a foe. All was agitation ; disturbances arose, 
and serious collision with the French troops seemed 
inevitable. The signory resolved to be rid of their 
dangerous guests ; and, when Charles threatened to vsound 
his trumpets unless the sums exacted were paid, Capponi 
tore up the treaty in his face and made the memorable 
reply: “Then wo will ring our bells.” The monarch 
was cowed, accepted moderate terms, and, yielding to 
Savonarola’s remonstrances, left Florence on the 2<th 
November. 

The city was now free but in the utmost disorder, its 
commerce ruined, its treasury drained. After seventy 
years’ subjection to the Medici it had forgotten the art of 
self-government, and felt the need of a strong guiding 
hand. So the citizens turned to the patriot monk whose 
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words had freed them of King Charles, and Savonarola of the magnetic power of bis goodness and polity. Be 
became the lawgiver of Florence. The first thing done organized the boys of Florence in a species of sacred 
at his instance was to relieve the starving populace within militia, an inner republic, with its own magistrates and 
and without the walls ; shops were opened to give work ofilcials charged with the enforcement of his rules for the 
to the unemployed ; all taxes, especially those weighing holy life. It was with the aid of *these youthful enthu- 
on the lower classes, wore reduced ; the strictest adrnini- siasts that Savonarola arranged the religious carnival of 


stration of justice was enforced, and all men were exhorted 
to place tlieir trust in the Lord. And, after much debate 
as to the constitution of the new republic, Savonarola’s 
iidluenco (‘arried the day in favour of Soderini’s proposal 
of a universal or general government, with a great council 
on the Venetian plan, but modified to suit the needs of 
the (;ity. The Florentines’ love for their great preacher 
was enhan(!ed by gratitude on this triumphant defence of 
their rights. The great council consisted of 3200 citizens 
of blameless reputation and over twenty-five years of age, 
a third of the number sitting for six months in turn in 
the hall of the Cinquecento expressly built for the pur 
pose. There was ahio an upper council of eighty, wliich 
in conjunction with the signory decided all questions of 
too important and delicate a nature for discussion in the 
larger assembly. These institutions were approved by the 
people, and gave a fair promise of justice. Savonarola’s 
programme of the new government was comprised in the 
following formula: — (1) fear of God and purification of 
manners ; (2) jn'omotion of the public welfare in ])re- 
fereiice to jirivate interests ; (3) a general amnesty to 
political offenders ; (4) a council on the Venetian model, 
but with no doge. At first the now machinery aceted 
well ; the public mind was tranquil, and the war with 
Pisa — not as yet of threatening proportions — was enough 
to occupy the Florentines and prevent internecine feuds. 

Without holding any official post in the commonwealth 
he had created the i)rior of St Mark’s was the real head of 
the state, the dictator of Florence, and guarded the public 
weal with extraordinary political wisdom. At his instance 
the tyrannical system of arbitrary imposts and so-called 
voluntary loans was abolislied, and replaced by a tax of 
ton per cent, (la decima) on all real property. The laws 
and edicts of this period read like paraphrases of 
Savonarola’s sermons, and indeed his counsels were always 
given as addenda to the religious exliortations in which he 
denounced the sins of his country and the pollution of the 
church, and urged Florence to cast off iniquity and become 
a truly Christian city, a ] pattern not only to Home but to 
tlio world at lai’ge. His eloquence was now at the flood. 
Day by day his impassioned words, filled with the spirit 
of the Old Testament, wrought upon the minds of the 
Florentines and strung them to a j)itch of pious emotion 
never before — and never since — attained by them. Their 
fervour was too hot to be lasting, and Savonarola’s un- 
compromising spirit roused the hatred of political adver- 
saries as well as of the degraded court of Home. Even 
now, when Ids authority was at its highest, when his fame 
filled the land, and the vast cathedral and its precincts 
lacked space for the crowds flocking to hear him, his 
enemies were secretly preparing his downfall. 

Pleasure-loving Florence was completely changed. Ab- 
juring pomps and vanities, its citizens observed the ascetic 
regime of the cloister ; half the year was devoted to 
abstinence and few dared to cat meat on the fasts ordained 
by Savonarola. Hyn\ns and lauds rang in the streets 
that had so recently echoed with Lorenzo’s dissolute songs. 
Both sexes dressed with Puritan plainness ; husbands and 
wives quitted their homes for convents ; marriage became 
an awful and scarcely permitted rite; mothers suckled 
their own babes ; and persons of all ranks — nobles, scholars, 
and artists -renounced the world to assume the Dominican 
Tobe. Still more wonderful was Savonarola’s influence 
over children, and their response to his appeals is a proof 


1496, when the citizens gave their costliest pos.sessions in 
alms to the poor, and tonsured monks, crowned with 
flowers, sang lauds and performed wild dances for the 
glory of God. In the same spirit, and to point the 
doctrine of renunciation of carnal gauds, he celebrated 
the carnival of 1497 by the famous “burning of the 
vanities” in the Piazza della Signoria. A Venetian 
merchant is known to have bid 22,000 gold florins for the 
doomed vanities, but the scandalized authorities not only 
rejected his offer but added his portrait to the pile. 
Nevertheless the artistic value of the objects consumed 
has been greatly exaggerated by some writers. There is 
no proof that any book or painting of real merit was 
sacrificed, and Savonarola was neither a foe to art nor to 
learning. On the contrary, so great was his respect for 
both that, when there was a question of selling the Medici 
library to pay that family’s debts, ho saved the collection 
at the expense of the convent jmrse. 

Meanwhile events were taking a. turn hostile to the 
yjrior. Alexander VI. had long regretted the enfranchise- 
ment of St Mark’s from the rule of the Lombard 
Dominicans, and now, having seen a transcript of one of 
Savonarola’s denunciations of his crimes, resolved to 
silence this daring preacher at any cost. Bribery was the 
first weapon cin])loyed, and a cardinal’s hat was held out 
as a bait. But Savonarola indignantly 8f)urned the offer, 
rei>lying to it from the pulpit with the prophetic words : 
“No hat will I have but that of a martyr, reddened with 
my own blood.*’ 

So long as King Charles remained in Italy Alexander’s 
concern for his own safety prevented all vigorous measures 
against the friar. But no Borgia ever forgot an enemy, 
lie bided his time, and the transformation of sceptical 
I^orence into an austerely Christian republic claiming the 
Saviour as its head only increased his resolve to crush 
the man who had wrought this marvel. The potent duke 
of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, and other foes were labouring 
for the same end, and already in July 1495 a papal brief 
had courteously summoned Savonarola to Home. In terms 
of equal courtesy the prior declined the invitation, nor 
did he obey a second, less softly worded, in September. 
Then came a third, threatening Florence with an interdict 
in case of renewed refusal. Savonarola disregarded the 
command, but 8usj)ending his sermons went to preach 
for a wliile in other Tuscan cities. But in Lent his 
celebrated sermons upon Amo.s were delivered in the 
duomo, and again he urged the necessity of reforming the 
church, striving by ingenious arguments to reconcile re- 
bellion against Alexander with unalterable fidelity to the 
Holy See. All Italy recognized that a mortal combat was 
going on between a humble friar and the head of the 
church. What would be the result? Savonarola’s voice 
was arousing a storm that might shake even the power of 
Home ! Alive to the danger, the pope knew that his foe 
mu.st be crushed, and the religious carnival of 1496 
afforded a good pretext for stronger proceedings against 
him. The threatened anathema was, for some reason., 
deferred, but a brief uniting St Mark’s to a new Tuscan 
branch of the Dominicans now deprived Savonarola of his 
independent power. However, in the beginning of 1497 
the Piagnoni were again in office, with the prior’s staunch 
friend, Francesco Valori, at their head. In March the 
aspect of affairs changed. The Arrabbiati and the 
Medicean faction merged political differences in their 
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cummoKi iiatred to Savonarola. Piero de* Medici’s fresh 
attempt to re-enter Florence failed; nevertheless his 
followers continued their intrigues, and party spirit in- 
creased in virulence. The citizens were growing weary 
of the monastic austerities imposed on them, and Alexander 
foresaw that his revenge was at hand. 

A signory openly hostile to Savonarola took office in 
May, and on Ascension Day his enemies ventured on active 
insult. His pulpit in the duomo was defiled, an ass’s 
skin spread over the cushion, and sharp nails fixed in the 
board on which he would strike his hand. The outrage 
was discovered and remedied before the service began ; 
and, although the Arrabbiati half filled the church and 
even sought to attempt his life, Savonarola kept his com- 
posure and delivered a most impressive sermon. But the 
incident proved the bitterness and energy of his foes, and 
the signory, in feigned anxiety for the public peace, be- 
sought him to suspend his discourses. Shortly afterwards 
the threatened bull of excommunication was launched 
against him, and Frk Mariano was in Rome stimulating 
the pope’s wrath. Savonarola remained undaunted. The 
sentence was null and void, he said. His mission was 
divinely inspired ; and Alexander, elected simoniacally and 
laden with crimes, was no true pope. Nevertheless the 
reading of the bull in the duomo with the appropriate, 
terrifying ceremonial made a deep impression on the 
Florentines. And now, tlie Arrabbiati signory putting 
no check on the Compagnacci, the city returned to 
the wanton licence of Lorenzo’s reign. But in July 
Savonarola’s friends wore again in power and did their 
best to have his excommunication removed. Meanwhile 
party strife was stilled by an outbreak of the plague. 
The prior of St Mark’s used the wisest precautions for the 
safety of his two hundred and fifty monks, sustained their 
courage by his own, and sent the younger men to a country 
retreat out of reach of contagion. During this time 
Romo was horror-struck by the mysterious murder of the 
young duke of Gandia, and the bereaved pope mourned 
his son with the wildest grief. Savonarola addressed to the 
pontiff a letter of condolence, boldly urging him to bow 
to the will of Heaven and repent while there was yet time. 

The plague ended, Florence was plunged in fresh 
troubles from Medicean intrigues, and a conspiracy for 
the restoration of Piero was discovered. Among the five 
leading citizens concerned in the plot was Bernardo del 
Nero, a very aged man of lofty talents and position. The 
gonfalonier, Francesco Valori, used his strongest influence 
to obtain their condemnation, and all five were put to 
death. It is said that at least Bernardo del Nero would 
have been spared had Savonarola raised his voice, but, 
although refraining from any active part against the 
prisoners, the prior would not ask mercy for them. This 
silence proved fatal to his popularity with moderate men, 
gave now adherents to the Arrabbiati, and whetted the 
fury of the pope, Sforza, and all potentates well disposed 
to the Medici faction. He was now interdicted from 
preaching even in his own convent and again summoned 
to Romo. As before, the mandate was disobeyed. He 
refrained from public preaching, but held conferences in 
St Mark’s with large gatherings of his disciples, and defied 
the interdict on Christmas Day by publicly celebrating 
mass and heading a procession through the cloisters. 

The year 1498, in which Savonarola was to die a 
martyr’s death, opened amid seemingly favourable auspices. 
The Piagnoni were again at the head of the state, and by 
their request the prior resumed his sermons in the duomo, 
while his dearest disciple, Frk Domenico Buonvicini, filled 
the pulpit of St Lorenzo. Scaffoldings had to be erected 
to accommodate Savonarola’s congregation, and the Arrab- 
biati could only vent their spite by noisy riots on the j 


piazza outside the cathedral. For the last time the 
carnival was again kept with strange religious festivities, 
and many valuable books and works of art were sacrificed 
in a second bonfire of “ vanities.” But menacing briefs 
poured in from Rome ; the pope had read one of 
Savonarola’s recent sermons on Exodus ; the city itself 
was threatened with interdict, and the Florentine ambas- 
sador could barely obtain a short delay. Now too the 
Piagnoni quitted office ; the new signory was less friendly, 
and the prior was persuaded by his adherents to retire to 
St Mark’s. There he continued to preach with unabated 
zeal ; and, since the women of Florence deplored the loss of 
his teachings, one day in the week w'as set apart for them. 
The signory tried to conciliate the pope by relating the 
wonderful spiritual effects of their preacher’s words, but 
Alexander was obdurate. The Florentines must either 
silence the man themselves, or send him to be judged by 
a Roman tribunal. 

Undismayed by personal danger, Savonarola resolved to 
appeal to all Christendom against the unrighteous pontiff, 
and despatched letters to the rulers of Europe adjuring 
them to assemble a council to condemn this anti[>ope. 
The council of Constance, and the deposition of John 
XXIII., were satisfactory precedents still remembered by 
the world. One of these letters being intercepted and 
sent to Rome by the duke of Milan (it is said) proved fatal 
to the friar. The papal threats were now too urgent to be 
disregarded, and the cowed signory entreated Savonrrola 
to put an end to his sermons. He reluctantly obeyed^ and 
concluded his last discourse with the tendcrest and most 
touching farewell. Porhaj)s he foresaw that he should 
never again address his flock from the pulpit. 

The Government no\v hoped that Alexander would be 
appeased and Florence allowed to breathe freely. But 
although silenced the prophet was doomed, and the folly 
of his disciples precipitated his fate. A creature of the 
Arrabbiati, a Franciscan friar named Francesco di Puglia, 
challenged Savonarola to prove the truth of his doctrines 
by the ordeal of fire. At first the prior treated the pro- 
vocation with merited contempt, but unfortunately his 
too zealous disciple FWi Domenico accepted tlie challenge. 
And, when the Franciscan declared that he would enter 
the fire with Savonarola alone, Fra Domenico protested 
his willingness to enter it 'with any one in defence of his 
master’s cause. So, as Savonarola resolutely declined the 
trial, the Franciscan deputed a convert, one Giuliano dei 
Rondinelli, to go through the ordeal wdth Fra Domenico. 
There were long preliminary disputes. Savonarola, per- 
ceiving that a trap was being laid for In’m, discountenanced 
the “experiment” until over-persuaded by his disciple’s 
prayers. Perhaps because it was a mere rednetio ad 
ahsurdum of his dearest beliefs, he was strangely perplexed 
and vacillating with regard to it. With his firm convic- 
tion of the divinity of his mission he sometimes felt 
assured of the triumphant issue of the terrible ordeal. 
Alternately swayed by impassioned zeal and tbe prompt- 
ings of reason, his calmer judgment was at last overborne 
by the fanaticism of his followers. Aided by the signory, 
which was i)laying into the hands of Rome, the Arrabbiati 
and Compagnacci pressed the matter on, and the way was 
now clear for Savonarola’s destruction. 

On the 7th April 1498 an immense throng gathered in 
the Piazza della Signoria to enjoy the barbarous sight. 
Two thick banks of combustibles forty yards long, with a 
narrow space between, had been erected in front of the 
palace, and five hundred soldiers kept a wide circle clear 
of the crowd. Some writers aver that the piles wer^ 
charged with gunpowder. Not only the square but every 
window, balcony, or housetop commanding a glinipse of 
it was filled with eager spectstors. The Dominicans 
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from one side> the Franciscans from the other, marched in j Domenico, armed with an enormous oandleetJck, 
solemn procession to the Loggia dei Lamri, which had been him from the blows of the mob. Profiting by the smoke 
divided by a hoarding into two separate compartments, i and confusion a few diaciplea dragg^ their beloveci 
The Dominicans were led by Savonarola carrying the master^ to the inner library and ur^ bun to escape by 
host, which he reverently deposited on an altar prepared the window. He hesitate^ seemed about to consent 
in his portion of the loggia, and when Fri Domenico was when a cowardly monk, one M^atesta S^ramoro, cried out 
seen to kneel before it the Piagnoni burst into a song of I that the shepherd should lay down his life for his fiock. 
praise. The magistrates signalled to the two champions Thereupon Savonarola turned, bade farewell to the brethren, 
to advance. Fra Domenico stepped forward, but neither | and, accompanied by the faithful Domenico, quietly 
Rondinolli nor Frh Francesco apj)eared. The Franciscans j surrendered to his enemies. Later, betrayed by the same 
began to urge fantastic objections. The Dominican’s I Malatesta, Frh Silvestro was also seized. Hustled, 
vestments might be bowitchod, they said. Then, when he I insulted, and injured by the ferocious crowd, the prisoners 
f)romptly changed them for a friar’s robe, they jjretended were conveyed to the Palazzo Vecchio, and Savonarola was 
that his proximity to Savonarola had probably renewed lodged in the tower cell which had once harboured Cosimo 
the charm. Ho must remove the cross that he wore, do’ Medici. 

He again complied, — was ready to fulfil every condition in Now came an exultant brief from the pope. His well- 
order to enter the fire. But fresh obstacles were suggested beloved Florentines were true sons of the church, but must 
by the Franciscans, and, when Savonarola insisted that his crown their good deeds by despatching the criminals to 
chami)ion should boar the host, they cried out against the Rome. Sforza was equally rejoiced by the news, and the 
sacrilege of exposing the Uedeemer’s l;>ody to the flames, only potentate who could have perhaps saved Savonarola’s 
All was turmoil and confusion, the crowd frantic. And, life, Charles of France, had died on the day of the ordeal 
although llondinolli had not come, the signory sent by fire. Thus another of the friar’s prophecies was verified, 
angry messages to ask why the Dominicans delayed the and its fulfilment cost him his sole protector, 
trial. Meanwhile the Arrabljiati stirred the public dis- The result of the trial was a foregone conclusion. The 
content and threw all the blame on Savonarola. Some signory refused to send their prisoners to Rome, but they 
Compagnacei assaulted the loggia in order to kill him, did Rome’s behests. Savonarola’s judges were chosen from 
but were driven l)ack by Salviati’s band. The foreign his bitterest foes. Day after day he was cruelly tortured, 
soldiery, fearing an attack on the palace, charged the and in his agony, with a frame weakened by constant 
excited mob, and the tumult was temporarily checked, austerity and the mental strain of the past months, he 
It was now late in the day, and a storm shower gave the made every admission demanded by his tormentors. But 
authorities a pretext for declaring that heaven was against directly he was released from the rack he always withdrew 
the ordeal. The crafty Franciscans slipped away un- the confessions uttered in the delirium of pain. And, these 
observed, but Savonarola raising the host attempted to being too incoherent to serve for a legal report, a false 
lead his monks across the piazza in the same solemn order account of the friar’s avowals was drawn up and published 
as before. On this the popmlar fury burst forth. De- instead of his real words. 

frauded of their bloody diversion, the people were wild Though physically unable to resist torture, Savonarola’s 
with rage. Frk Girolamo’s power was suddenly at an end. clearness of mind returned whenever he was at peace in 
These Florentines who had worshipped him as a saint his cell. So long as writing materials wore allowed him 
turned on him with rabid hate. Neither he nor his he employed himself in making a commentary on the 
brethren would have lived to reach St Mark’s but for the Psalms, in which he restated all his doctrines. His doom 
devoted help of Salviati and his men. They were pelted, was fixed, but some delay was caused by the pope’s 
stoned, and followed with the vilest execrations. Against unwillingness to permit the execution in Florence. Alex- 
the real culprits, the dastardly Franciscans, no anger was ander was frantically eager to see his enemy die in Rome, 
felt; the zealous prior, the prophet and lawgiver of But the signory remained firm, insisting that the false 
Florence, was made the popular scapegoat. Notwith- prophet should suffer death before the Florentines whom 
standing the anguish that must have filled his heart, the he had so long led astray. The matter was finally corn- 
fallen man preserved his dignity and calm. Mounting promised. A second mock trial was held by two apostolic 
his own pulpit in St Mark’s ho quietly related the events commissioners specially appointed by the pope. One of the 
of the day to the faithful assembled in the church, and new judges was a Venetian general of the Dominicans, the 
then withdrew to his cell, while the mob on the square other a Spaniard. Meanwhile the trial of Brothers 
outside was clamouring for his blood. Domenico and Silvestro was still in progress. The former 

The next morning, the signory having decreed the remained nobly faithful to his master and himself. No 
prior’s banishment, Francesco Valor i and other leading extremity of torture could make him recant or extract a 
i^agnoni hurried to him to concert measures for his safety, syllable to Savonarola’s hurt ; he steadfastly repeated his 
Meanwhile the Government decided on his arrest, and no belief in the divinity of the prior’s mission. Frk Silvestro 
sooner was this made public than the populace rushed to on the contrary gave way at more sight of the rack, and 
the attack of the convents The doors of St Mark's were this seer of heavenly visions owned himself and ma.ster 
hastily secured, and Savonarola discovered that his guilty of every crime laid to their charge, 
adherents had secretly prepared arms and munitions and The two commissioners soon ended their task. They 
were ready to stand a siege. The signory sent to order had the pope’s orders that Savonarola was to die “ even 
all laymen to quit the cloister, and a s])ecial summons to were he a second John the Baptist.” On three successive 
Valori. After some hesitation the latter obeyed, hoping days they “ examined ” the prior with worse tortures than 
by his influence to rally all the Piagnoni to the rescue, before. But he now resisted pain better, and, although 
But ho was murdered in the street, and his palace sacked more than once a j)romise to recant was extorted from 
by the mob. The monks and their few remaining friends him, he reasserted his innocence when unbound, crying out, 
made a most desperate defence. In vain Savonarola “ My God, I denied Thee for fear of pain.” On the evening 
besought them to lay down their arms. Frk Benedetto of May 22 sentence of death was pronounced on him and 


the painter and others fought like lions, w’hile some hurled 
tiles on the assailants below. When the church was finally 
stormed Savonarola was seen praying at the altar, and Fr^ 


his two disciples. Savonarola listened unmoved to the 
‘ awful w^ords, and then quietly resumed his interrupted 
I devotions. Fr^ Domenico exulted in the thought of dying 
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by biB master’s side ; Frk Silvestro, on the contrary, raved 
with despair. 

The only favour Savonarola craved before death was a 
short interview with his fellow victims. This, after long 
debate, the signory unv/illingly granted, and meanwhile a 
monk was sent to shrive all the three. The memorable 
meeting took place in the hall of the Cinquocento. During 
their forty days of confinement and torture each one had 
been told that the others had recanted, and the false report 
of Savonarola’s confession had been shown to the two monks. 
The three were now face to face for the first time. Frk 
Domenico’s loyalty had never wavered, and the weak Silves- 
tro’s enthusiasm rekindled at sight of his chief. Savonarola 
prayed with the two men, gave them his blessing, and ex- 
horted them by the memory of their Saviour’s crucifixion to 
submit meekly to their fate. Midnight was long past when 
Savonarola was led back to his cell. Jacopo Niccolini, one 
of a religious fraternity dedicated to consoling the last 
hours of condemned men, remained with him. Spent with 
weakness and fatigue he asked leave to rest his head on 
his companion’s lap, and quickly fell into a quiet sleep. 
As Niccolini tolls us, the martyr’s face became serene and 
smiling as a child’s. On awaking he addressed kind words 
to the compassionate brother, and then prophesied that dire 
calamities would befall Florence during the reign of a pope 
named Clement. The carefully recorded prediction was 
verified by the siege of 1529. 

The execution took place the next morning. A scaffold, 
connected by a wooden bridge with the magistrates’ 
rostrum, had been erected on the spot where the piles of 
the ordeal had stood. At one end of the platform was a 
huge cross with faggots heaped at its base. As the 
prisoners, clad in penitential haircloth, wore led across 
the bridge, wanton boys thrust sharp sticks between the 
planks to wound their feet. First came the ceremonial 
of degradation. Sacerdotal robes were thrown over the 
victims, and then roughly stripped off by two Dominicans, 
the bishop of Vasona and the prior of Sta Maria Novella. 
To the bishop’s formula, “ I separate thee from the church 
militant and the church triumphant, ” Savonarola replied 
in firm tones, “Not from the church triumphant ; that is 
beyond thy power.” By a refinement of cruelty Savonarola 
was the last to suffer. His disciples’ bodies already 
dangled from the arms of the cross before he was hung on 
the centre beam. Then the pile was fired. For a moment 
the wind blew the flames aside, leaving the corpses 
untouched. “ A miracle,” cried the weeping Piagnoni ; 
but then the fire leapt up and ferocious yells of triumph 
rang from the mob. At dusk the martyrs’ remains were 
collected in a cart and thrown into the Arno. 

Savonarola’s party was apparently annihilated by his 
death, but, when in 1529-30 Florence was exposed to the 
horrors predicted by him, the most heroic defenders of his 
beloved if ungrateful city were Piagnoni who ruled their 
lives by his precepts and revered his memory as that of a 
saint. 

Savonarola’s writings may be closHed in throe categories: — (1) 
numerous sermons, collected mainly by Lorenzo Violi, one of his 
most enthusiastic hearers ; (2) an immense number of devotional 
and moral essays and some theological works, of which Ji 7Vwnfo 
dslla Croce is the chief ; (8) a few short j)oerns and a political 
treatise on the government of Ploremse. Although his faith in 
the dogmas of the Koman Catholic Cliurch never swerved, his 
strenuous protests against papal corruptions, his reliance on the 
Bible as his surest guide, and his intense moral earnestness un- 
doubtedly connect Savonarola with the movement that lieralded 
the Reformation. 

Sec Ritdelbach, Hieronymiu Savonarola und seim Zeit, atts deti Quellen 
darge»telU (1SS5); KrtI Meier, Girolamo Savonarola, auit grossmtheils hand- 
•chriftlichm QuoUen dargestelU (IBZS) ; Padre Vincenzo Marchese, Storia di S. 
Marco di Firenze (1855) ; F. T. Perrons, Jdrdrne Savonarola, sa vie, nos prMi- 
cations, set Merits (1853^ R. R. Madden, The Life and Martyrdom of Girolamo 
Savonarola, etc. (1864)*; Bartolommeo Aquarone, Vita di Frh Oeronimo Savon- 
arola (1867); Pasqualo Vlllarl, La Storia di Girolamo Savonarola e de' suoi 
<#mpi(1882). (L. V.) 
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SAVOY. The history of the house of Savoy shows in a 
striking manner how the destinies of a nation may depend 
on the fortunes of a princely family. Daring eight centu- 
ries, and through all changes of fortune, the princes of 
Savoy have kept one end steadily in view, and, in the 
words of Charles Emmanuel III., have “treated Italy as 
an artichoke to be eaten loaf by leaf.” The ambitions of 
princes and the interests of the people have fortunately 
tended in the same direction, and their work is now per- 
fected in the glory of their house and the freedom of the 
state. 

The descent of Humbkrt the Whitehanded, the founder 
of the family, is uncertain, but lie was most probably a son 
of Amadous, the great-grandson of that Boso of Provence 
(879) who was father of the emperor Louis the Blind. 
In reward for services rendered to Rudolph III. of Arles, 
Humbert obtained from him in 1027 the countie.s of 
Savoy and Maurienne, and from the emperor Conrad the 
Salic Chablais and the Lower Valais. His territories, 
therefore, all lay on the north-western slopes of the Alps. 
On his death in 1048 he was succeeded perhaps by hia 
eldest son Amadkits L, but eventually by his fourth sou 
Otho, who, by his marriage with Adelaide, sole heiress of 
the marquis of Susa, obtained the counties of Turin and 
the Val (i’Aosta, and so acquired a footing in the valley of 
the Po. His wife’s rank, too, as marchioness made the 
family guardians of the frontier by authority of the king 
of Italy, as they had been before by possession of territory, 
and was the foundation of their subsequent power as 
“warders” of the Alps. Otho was succeeded in 1060 by 
his son Amadeus II., who maintained a judicious neutral- 
ity between his brother-in-law the emperor Henry IV. and 
the pope. In reward for his mediation between them he 
obtained from the former after Canossa the province of 
Bugey. The accession of his son Humbert M. in 1080 
brought fresh increase of territory in the valley of the 
Tarantaise, and in 1091 this prince succeeded to the dig- 
nities of his grandmother Adelaide, when he assumed the 
title of prince of Piedmont. Amabbub III. came to the 
throne in 1103, and in 1111 his states were created counties 
of the empire by Henry V. On his way home from the 
crusades in 1149 Amadeus died at Nicosia, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Humbert HI. This prince did not 
follow the example of Amadeus II., but took the part of 
the pope against Barbarossa, who accordingly ravaged his 
territories until Humbert’s death in 1188. The guardians 
of his son Thomas acted more discreetly, and reconciled 
their ward and the emperor. Ho remained Clhibelline all 
his life, and received from Henry VI. accessions of territory 
in Vaud, Bugey, and Valais, with the title of imperial vicar 
in Piedmont and Lombardy. He was followed in 1233 
by Amadeus IV., whose wife was the beautiful Cecilia of 
Beaux, surnamed Passe Rose. A campaign against the 
inhabitants of Valais ended in the annexation of their 
district, and his support of Frederick II. against the pope 
caused the erection of Chablais and Aosta into a duchy. 
In 1 253 his son Boniface succeeded to his states at the 
age of nine, but, after giving proofs of his valour by defeat- 
ing the troops of Charles of Anjou before Turin, he was 
taken prisoner and died of grief (1263). 

The Salic law now came into operation for the first time, 
and Peter, the uncle of Boniface, was called to the throne. 
This prince, on the marriage of his nieces Eleanor and Sancha 
of Provence with Henry HI. of England and Richard, 
earl of Cornwall, had visited England, where he liad been 
created earl of Richmond, and built a palace in London 
afterwards called Savoy House. His brothers Boniface 
and William were also appointed, the former to the see of 
Canterbury, and the latter to the presidency of the council. 
In return he recognized the claims of Richard to the impe- 
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OmealogUal TahU of the Home of Sanoy. 

HUMBERT * ANCILI 
the White-handed, 

6th in deacont from 
Hoson of Provence 
(879), d. 1048. 


AHADKre I. (?) 


Otuos; Adelaide, dr. and helresa of Oderic Manfred, 
d. 1060. I marquis of Susa, d, 1091. 


Amai)kj:8 II., d. 1080. 
Humbert IT., the Fat, d. 1108. 


Berthus emperor Henry IV, 


Amaueuh 1 11. sr Mathilda, dr. of Alice aa Louis VI. of Prance, 

d. 1149. I (luigrus VI. of Alhon. or Adelaide 


Hdmukkt III. *7 4 wives, 
t he Saint, d. 1188. I 
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let king of Portugal. 
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Amaukiih V.= Sibylla, 
the (ir«Mil, I =Miiry of Brabant. 
1249 1328. 


Beatrice = Guy 

Vienne. 


Klcanor 
= Henry III. 
of England. 


Sanchn 
Rich., earl 
of Cornwall. 


Margaret 
= S. Louis 
of Fra ice. 
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Btfrengcr 
IV. of 
Provence. 


Beatrice 
= Charles 
of Anjou. 


Philip, prince 
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Ki>waki» = Blanche of 
the Ltbc'rul, I Burgundy. I 
1*284-18*29. 

Joan s= John TIT. 

of Brittany. 


Aymons; Yolande of 
the Peaceful. | MontfeiTato. 
1291-1848. 

Amadkijs VI. = Bonne do 
'. the Green Count, 1 Bonrhon. 
1888 1.888. 


“Andronicus HI., 
I emperor of 
Conatantlnople. 


John 

Palxologus. 


I 

.Vmadkus VI 1. = Bonne de Berry, 
the Red Count, I 
1860 1891. 

AMAUF.rs VI 11. = Mary of Burgundy, 
the first duke, after- 
wards Pope Felix V., 

18H8 1466. 

Lori8= Anne of Lusignano. 
140*2 -1466. I 


AMADKua IX. -Yolonde, dr, of 


Phimi* II. . 'Margaret of Bourbon - Claudlne de Penthifevre. 



1436 1172. 1 ('buries VI 1. 

1 of France. 

of Bressf, 1 
1488-1497. 

1 



Phi LIBERT I. 
1466 1482. 

i 

(hiAiiLKS I. : - Blanche of 
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1 

1 
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Beatrice of 
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of the house 
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1488 1496. 
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1628. 1680. 


Chari-ks F.mmanitki. I. =Catherlne, dr. of 
the Great, 1662-1680. 1 Philip II. of Spain. 


1687-1637. 

Henry IV, 


of France, 


Thomas Francis Mary of Bourbon, 
of Savoy-Curlgnano, I 
1596..1666. 


Franels llyaelntii, CiiAm.u.s ICmmanuel 11. = Mary of 

1682 -1688. 1634 1676. | Savoy- Nemours. 

Victor Amapkus II.=Mary of Orleans, 
king of Sardinia, I gd. dr. of Olms. 1. 
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C 11 AR 1 .KR F.mmakuki. III. = Anne of Sulzbueli, 
1701-1773. I and two otliers. 


Fmmanuel lMdlIbert= Ange Catharina 
1681-1709. I d'Este. 


Eugene 1 m« 


Fngene Maurice = Olympia 
1683-1708. I Maiiclnl. 


Victor Amadeus = Victoria Francesca 
1690-1706. 1 of Savoy. 


Louis Victor:::: Christina of Hesse. 
1721 ? . I 


1708. I Maiicini 
Princ<» Kngene, 


Victor Amaukus III. *= Marie Antoinette 
1727-1796. I of Spain. 


Victor Amadeus cr Mary Josepldne 

1743-1780. 1 of Lorraine-Annagnac. 


Marys* Prince de 
1749-1792. LamboUo. 


CnARLEH Emmanuel IV., Victor Emmanuel I. Charles Felix, 
1761-1820, uhd. 1802. 1769-1824, alai. 18*20. 1766-1831. 


Charles Emmanuels Mary Christina 
1770-1800. j of Saxony. 

Charles ALRKUT=Maria Theresa 
1798-1849. I of Tuscany. 

VierroR Emmanuel II. = Adelaide, dr. of 
the first king of Italy, I Arciiduke Rainer 
18*20-1878. of Austria. 


Clotilde =* Prince Napoleon. 
h. 1843. 


Humbert I. =Mary of Savoy. 
h. 1844. 


Amadeus, 6. 1846. 
king of Spain, 1870-73, 


Marta Pia - Louis, 

6. 1847. king of PortogiL 
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rial throne, and received from him Kyburg in the diocese 
of Lausanne, conveniently near to the county of Geneva, 
which tad been willed to him by the last count. But this 
increase of territory only brought new anxieties, for Peter’s 
short reign was occupied in r^ucing refractory vassals to 
obedience. At his death in 1 268 he was succeeded by his 
brother Philip I., who died in 1285, when their nephew 
Amadeus V. came to the throne. This prince, surnaniod 
the Great, united Bauge and Bresse to his states in right 
of his wife Sibylla, and later on Lower Faucigny and part 
of Geneva. For his second wife he married Mary of Bra- 
bant, sister of the emperor Henry VII., from whom, in 
reward for his services in North Italy, he received the 
seigneury of Aosta. His life was passed in continual and 
victorious warfare, and one of his last exploits was to force 
the Turks to raise the siege of Bhodes. In commemoration 
of his victory it is said that he substituted for the eagles 
in his arms the letters F.E.R.T. (Fortitudo ejv^ Rhodum 
tmuit). He died in 1 323 while making preparations for a 
campaign in aid of his nephew, the emperor of the i^^ast. 
His son Edward succeeded him, and, dying in 1 329, was 
followed by his brother Aymon. This prince died in 1343, 
when his son Amadeus VI. ascended the throne. His 
reign was, like his grandfather’s, a series of petty wars, 
from which he came out victorious and with extended terri- 
tory, until, accompanying Louis of Anjou on his expedition 
against Naples, he died there of the plague (1383). The 
reign of his son Amadeus VIT. promised to be as glorious 
as those of his ancestors, but it was cut short by a fall 
from his horse in 1391. Before his death, however, he 
had received the allegiance of Barcelonnette, Ventimiglia, 
Villafranca, and Nice, so gaining access to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

His son Amadeus VIII. now came to the throne, under 
the guardianship of his grandmother Bonne de Bourbon. 
On attaining his majority he first directed his efforts 
to strengthening his power in the outlying provinces, 
and in this he was particularly successful. The states 
of Savoy now extended from the Lake of Geneva to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Sa6ne to the Sesia. Its 
prince had therefore considerable power, and Amadous 
threw all the weight of this on the side of the emperor. 
Sigismund was not ungrateful, and in 1416 erected the 
counties of Savoy and Piedmont into duchies. At this 
time too the duke recovered the fief of Piedmont, which 
had been granted to Philip, prince of Achaia, by Amadeus 
V., and his power was thus thoroughly consolidated. The 
county of Vercelli afterwards rewarded him for joining 
the league against the duke of Milan, but in 1434 a plot 
against his life made him put into execution a plan he had 
long formed of retiring to a monastery. He accordingly 
made his son Louis lieutenant-general of the dukedom, 
and assumed the habit of the knights of S. Maurice, a 
military order he had founded at the priory of Bipaille. 
But he was not destined to find the repose he sought. 
The prelates assembled at the council of Basel voted the 
deposition of Pope Eugenius IV., and elected Amadeus in 
his place, t'elix V., as he was now called, then abdicated 
his dukedom definitively, but without much gain in tem- 
poral honours, for the schism continued until the death 
of Eugenius in 1447, shortly after which it was healed 
by the honourable submission of Felix to Nicholas V. 
The early years of Louis’s reign were under the guidance 
of his father, and peace and prosperity blessed his people ; 
but he afterwards made an alliance with the dauphin 
which brought him into conflict with Charles VII. of 
France, though a lasting reconciliation was soon effected. 
His son Amadeus IX. succeeded in 1465, but, though his 
virtues led to his beatification, his bodily sufferings made 
him assign the regency to his wife Yolande, a daughter of 
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Charles VII. He died in 1472, when his son Philibert 
1. succeeded to the throne and to his share in the contests 
of Yolande with her brother and brothers-in-law, who tried 
to deprive their nephew of his rights. ^His reign lasted only 
ten years, when he was succeeded by his brother Charles 
I. This prince raised for a time by his valour the droop 
ing fortunes of his house, but he died in 1489 at the age of 
thirty-one, having inherited from his aunt, Charlotte of Lu- 
signano, her pretensions to the titular kingdoms of Cyprus, 
Jerusalem, and Armenia. He was succeeded by his son 
Charles II., an infant, who, dying in 1496, was followed 
by Philip II., brother of Amadous IX. He died in 1497, 
leaving Philibert II., who succeeded him, and Charles 
III., who ascended the throne on his brother’s death in 
1504. In spite of himself Charles was drawn into the 
wars of the period, for in the quarrel between Francis I. 
and the pope he could not avoid espousing the cause of 
his nephew. But the decisive victory of Francis at Mari* 
gnano gave the duke the opportunity of negotiating the ^ 
conference at Bologna which led to the conclusion of 
peace in 1516. Bo far well, but Charles was less fortunate 
in the part he took in the wars between Francis I. and 
Charles V., the brother-in-law of his wife. He tried to 
maintain a strict neutrality, but his attendance at the 
emperor’s coronation at Bologna in 1530 was imperative 
in his double character of kinsman and vassal. The visit 
was fatal to him, for he was rewarded with the county of 
Asti, and this so displeased the French king that, on the 
revolt of Geneva to Protestantism in 1532, Francis sent 
help to the citizens. Bern and Freiburg did likewise, 

and so expelled the duke from Lausanne and Yaud. 
Charles now sided definitely with the emperor, and 
Francis at once raised some imaginary claims to his states 
On their rejection the French army marched into Savoy, 
and, finding the pass of Susa unfortified, descended on 
Piedmont and seized Turin (1536). Charles V. came to 
the aid of his ally, and invested the city, but, being him- 
self hard pressed, was obliged to make peace. f>anco 
kept Savoy, and the emperor occupied Piedmont, so that 
only Nice remained to the duke. On the resumption of 
hostilities in 1541 Piedmont again suffered. In 1544 the 
treaty of Crespy restored his states to Charles, but the 
terms were not carried out and he died of grief in 1 553. 
His only surviving son Emmanuel Philibert succeeded 
to the rights but not the domains of his ancestors. Bince 
1536 he had attached himself to the service of the emperor, 
and had already given promise of a brilliant career. On 
the abdication of Charles V. the duke was appointed 
governor of the Low Countries, and in 1557 the victory of 
St Quentin marked him as one of the first generals of his 
time. Such services could not go unrewarded, and the 
peace of Cateau-Cambresis restored him his states, wdth 
certain exceptions still to be held by France and Spain. 
One of the conditions of the treaty also provided for the 
marriage of the duke with the lovely and accomplished 
Margaret of France, sister of Henry II. The evacuation 
of the places held by them was faithfully carried out by 
the contracting powers, and Emmanuel Philibert occupied 
himself in strengthening his military and naval foree.s, 
until his death in 1580 prevented the execution of tlie 
amVdtious designs he had conceived. His son Charles 
Emmanuel 1., called the Great, being prevented by Henry 
III. from retaking Geneva, threw in his lot with Spain, 
and in 1590 invaded Provence and w^as received by the 
citizens of Aix. His intention was doubtless to revive the 
ancient kingdom of Arles, but his plans were frustrated by 
the accession of Henry lY. to the throne of France. After 
effecting with Henry an exchange of Bresse and Bugey 
I for the marquisate of Saluzzo he kept up an intermittent 
war with him until 1609, when, disgusted with the 
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behaviour of Spain, he made a treaty vnth France against 
Philip. But he could not remain faithful for long, and, 
siding first with one and then with the other, he ifound 
himself in almost the same straits as his grandfather, 
when death i)ut an end to his ambitions and failures in 
1630. The finst care of his son Victoe Amadeus was to 
free himself from tlie double burden of his enemy and his 
ally, so he concluded peace in 1631. In 1635, however, 
Richelieu determined to drive the Spaniards out of Italy, 
and offered the duke the alternatives of war or Milan, lie 
gave but a half hearted a.sserit to the schemes of J^Vance, 
and, without gaining Milan, died in 1637, leaving by his wife 
Christina of France Francis Hyacinth, a minor, who only 
survived till the following year, and Charlks Emmanuel 
11., whoso legitimacy was unfortunately rather doubtful. 
The regency of (diristina resembled that of Yolande in the 
same need for guarding her son’s interests against the 
protensioriB of his uncles, Louis XIII. and tlie i)rince8 
of Savoy. But fortune favoured her, and on the duke’s 
reacliing his majority in 1648 the wars of the Fronde 
occupied all the attention of Mazarin. The brunt of the 
conflict with Spain consequently fell uj)on Savoy, and 
was borne not inglorionsly until the conclusion of jjeace. 
Charles Emmanuel occupied the remaining ])art of liis reign 
in repairing the ravages caused by twenty-four years of 
warfare, and died in 1675, leaving an only son, Victor 
Amadeus II., whose minority was as peaceful as his father’s 
had been the reverse. He married Mary of Orleans, the 
daughter of Henrietta of England, and consequently the 
legitimate heiress to the English crown on the death of 
Anne and on the exclusion of the Pretender. For a time 
he united with Louis XIV. in persecuting the Protestants, 
but the overbearing behaviour of his ally made him join 
the coalition of Augsburg in 1 690. Ilis campaign against 
Louis was carried on with varying results until 1095, when 
he accepted proj^osals of peace. This defection led to the 
peace of Kyswiek in 1097, and in reward he received from 
Louis the territories then occu]ued by France. In 1700 
ho sided with France against Austria, but, an extension of 
territory in the Milanese not being granted by Louis, ho 
Went over to the enemy in 1703. The generalship of his 
relative Prince Eugene pr<.)ved too much for the French, 
and in 1706 they were defeated before Turin and driven 
across the frontier. The peace of Utrecht afterwards con- 
firmed the duke in the possession of the places granted on 
his joining the coalition, including the long-coveted Mont- 
ferrato, and endowed him besides with the crown of Sicily. 
Austrian inflju nces now replaced Spanish in the jieninsula, 
and Charles A^I. persuaded him to exchange his kingdom 
for that of Sardinia. This was accordingly effected in 
1720 by the treaty of Madrid, and afterwards proved the 
very salvation of the house of Savoy. In 1730 the king 
abdicated in favour of his son, in order to marry the 
countess of San Sebastian, at whose instigation he after- 
wards tried to regain the crown, but he died in 1732. 

Chaklks Emmanuel III. continued his father’s intrigues 
to obtain possession of Milan, and joined the league of 
France and Spain against Austria in 1732. But be used 
the victories of the allied forces over the imperialists in 
such a half-hearted way that it seemed as if he did not 
wish to break linally with Austria. In the end he only 
gained from the treaty, w^hich he signed in 1739, the 
Novarese and Tortona, instead of Milan. The death of 
Charles VI. in 1740 gave Iiiin the chance of expelling the 
Austrians from Italy, but, though he at first claimed Milan 
from Maria Theresa, he ended in 1742 by espousing her 
cause. The complete defeat of the French in 1747 led to 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which Charles Emmanuel 
received the Upper Novarese and Vigevano, after which 
hd remained at ][>eace until his death in 1773. His son 
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Victor Amadeus IIL succeeded him, and devoted the 
early years of his reign to the improvement of the admin* 
istration and the reorganization of his army. The time 
soon came for him to use the weapon he had created, and 
on the outbreak of the Bevolutioa in France he headed 
the coalition of Italian princes against her. The house of 
Savoy thus assumed the headship of Italy, but for the time 
without much gain, for Napoleon’s brilliant victories of 
1796 ended in the peace of Paris, by which Savoy, along 
with Nice, was given to France. Victor Amadeus died 
shortly afterwards, and was succeeded by his son Charles 
Emmanuel IV. The fever of the Revolution spread tc 
Piedmont, and in 1798 nothing was left to the king but to 
retire to Sardinia. In 1802 he abdicated in favour of his 
brother, Victor Emmanuel L, who, in his island kingdom, 
protected by the English fleet, became the symbol of the 
coalition against Franco. The king returned to Turin in 
1814, and in the following year took possession again 
,of Savoy. The anti-revolutionary measures which were 
adopted by the Italian princes on their return caused a 
spirit of rebellion to spring up among their subjects. The 
freedom of the individual and the unity of the nation thus 
came to be considered objects to be attained at one and the 
same time. The influence of Austria was paramount in 
the Peninsula, but an insurrection broke out at Turin in 
1820 demanding war with her, and, rather than embroil 
himself both with his j)eople and with Austria, Victoi 
Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brother, Charles 
Felix. The general insurrection was suppressed, and for 
the next few years Italy suffered everything possible at the 
hands of various petty princes, whose fears and weakness 
left them no weapon but persecution. In 1831 Charles 
Felix died without issue, and in him the elder branch of 
the family ended. He was succeeded by Charles Alber:^, 
of the line of Savoy-Carignano, which was founded by 
Thomas Francis, son of Charles Emmanuel the Great, and 
grandfather of Prince Eugene. The first care of Charles 
Albert was to reorganize his military and naval forces in 
readiness for the conflict with Austria which he foresaw. 
At the same time he put down the conspiracies which 
would have forced his hand, among which the most famous 
was that of Mazzini and Ramorino iu 1834. The French 
revolution of 1848 fanned the embers of Italian patriotism, 
and Charles Albert, without any aid, began the War of 
Independence. Victory at first followed his arms, but he 
was defeated at last by the Austrians at Custozza. In the 
next year ho was again driven into war with the Austrians, 
and, after his defeat at Novara, he abdicated in favour of 
his son, Victor Emmanuel II. From this point the 
history of the house of Savoy has been told in the article 
Italy (vol. xiii. pp. 489 sq.). (h. b. b.) 

SAVOY For the French departments of Savoy and 
Upper Savoy see Savoie and Savoie, Haute-. 

SAW. See Saws. 

sAwANTWArI, or Sawuntwarrie, a native state 
forming the southern part of the Concan division of the 
Bombay presidency, India, and lying between 15® 37' and 
16® 16' N. lat. and between 73“ 36' and 74® 21' E. long. 
It lias a total area of about 900 square miles, and is 
bounded on the north and west by Ratnagiri district, on 
the east by the SahyAdri Mountains, and on the south by 
the Portuguese territory of Goa. The general aspect of the 
country is strikingly picturesque. Its surface is broken 
and rugged, interspersed with densely-wooded hills ; in the 
valleys are gardens and groves of cocoa-nut and betel-nut 
palms. SAwantw^ri has no rivers of any considerable 
size ; the chief streams are the Karli on the north and the 
Terekhol on the south, both navigable for small craft. 
The climate is Humid and relaxing, with an average annual 
minfall of over 130 inches. The forests and wooded 
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alopes of the Sahy^dris contain large numbers of wild 
animals, including the tiger, panther, leopard, bear, 
hysena, Snakes and other reptiles also abound. The 
state possesses no railway ; but there is an excellent trunk 
road through the territory. 

The census of 1881 returned the population of Sawantwari at 
174,483 (males 86,061, females 88,372) ; Hindus numbered 166,080, 
Mohammedans 3970, and Christians <213. Agriculture supports 
the greater part of the jjopulation. The staple product is rice, 
but ex:cepting rice none but the coarsest grains and pulses are 
raised, both soil, which is stony, and climate being against the 
cultivation of wheat and other superior gi’aius ; oil seeds, hemp, and 
pe[)|)er ai*c also grown. The gross revenue of the state in 1883-84 
amounted to about £34,000. Before the establishment of 
Portuguese power (1610) Sawantwiiri was the highway of a great 
traffic ; but during the 16th and 17th centuries trade suffered 
much from the rivalry of tlie Portuguese, and in the disturbances 
of the 18th century it almost entirely disappeared. Since the 
establish meut of order under the British (1819), trade has con- 
siderably develoi>ed. The present chief being a minor, the ad- 
ministration has been in the hands of the British since 1869. 

SAW-FISH. Soe Ray, vol. xx. p. 299. 

SAW-FLIES (Tertihredimdx). This subdivision of the 
Hymenoptera is characterized by possessing a sessile 
abdomen which hides the base of the posterior legs. The 
antenna3 vary in their structure and in the number of 
their joints. The ovipositor is modified to form two saws, 
which when at rest lie in a sheath formed of two valves. 
The larvae resemble caterpillars, but may be distinguished 



Turnip Saw-Fly {Athalia ^pinarum). Saw-Fly (iiiaginiied, with lines 

to left showing natural size), caterpillara, pupa, and pu])a-ca8e. 

by their greater number of legs; usually 9 to 11 pairs 
are present. When alarmed they have the habit of 
rolling themselves up in a spiral fashion ; some also dis- 
charge a thin fluid from lateral pores situated above the 
spiracles. The females place their eggs in small incisions 
made by means of their saws in the soft parts of leaves. 
Usually one egg is placed in each slit. Some species 
merely attach their eggs in strings to the exterior of the 
leaves. With each incision a drop of fluid is usually 
excreted, which serves to excite a flow of sap to the 
wounded part. The egg is said to absorb this sap, and so 
to increase in size. One genus {Neniatm) alone forms 
galls. Those occur in the young leaves of the willow, a 
tree which the true gall-flies do not attack. Nemaiu% 
ventHcosus resembles the bees and wasps in the fact that 
the parthenogenotic ova produce only males ; as a rule in 
the animal kingdom the absence of fertilization results in 
the production of females. 

The injury which the saw-flies inflict upon crops or 
young trees is almost entirely brought about by the 
voracious habits of the larvse. These possess well devel- 
oped mouth-appendages, by means of which they gnaw 
their way out of the leaf in which they have been hatched, 
and then eat it. In this way the Turnip Saw-Fly {Athalia 
8pmarum\ not to be confused with the Turnip Fly {Phyllo- 
treia nemorum)^ attacks the leaves of the turnip, often 
completely consuming the leafage of acres at a time. The 
Pine Saw-Fly {Lophyrua pint) causes great damage to 
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plantations of young Scotcn firs, devouring the buds, 
the leaves, and even the bark of the young shoots. Other 
species infest currant and gooseberry bushes, consuming 
the soft parts of the leaves, and leaving only the tough 
veins. The only effectual remedy in most coses is to col- 
lect and kill the larvj3e when they first appear. Syringing 
the affected parts with hot water or tobacco water is also 
recommended. 

SAWS. Blades of steel with serrated edges have been 
used from time immemorial to rend or divide substances 
of various kinds, including metals and stone ; but the 
principal modern use of the saw is to divide wood. 
Modern saws are of the finest steel, but the ancients used 
bronze saws, and among uncivilized nations saws have 
been made with flakes of flint imbedded in a wooden 
blade, and held in place by means of bitumen (see 
Grimshaw, History^ d/c., of ^aws\ while obsidian has been 
used by the Mexicans, and shark’s teeth and even notched 
shells form the saws of certain savage islanders. The 
pyramid-builders in Egypt cut granite and other hard 
stones by means of bronze saws set with jewels (see 
vol. XX. p. 124). 

Space would fail to describe minutely the various 
adaptations of the saw to mechanical uses. It is indispens- 
able to the carpenter, the furniture-manufacturer, the watch- 
maker, and manipulator of metals. It is one of the most 
trustworthy tools of the surgeon’s case, while without it 
the dentist would of necessity drop back to the barbarous 
customs of a past century. Iron, horn, pearl, india-rubber, 
and the thousand and one conveniences of civilized life are 
dependent upon thi.s useful instrument, which is but an 
exaggeration after all of the sharpest of knives, whose 
edge when examined under the microscope exhibits an 
array of saw teeth so minute as to present a smooth plane 
to the unassisted eye. As the chief use of the tool is to 
saw wood, the enormous timber industry of America has 
given an impetus to the improvement of the saw and its 
manufacture, which has no parallel elsewhere. 

Saws may be classified us (1) straight (reciprocating in action), 
having a flat blade and straiglit edge, making a jdane cut, or (2) 
circular or disk -like, cutting at right angles to the motion, or (3) 
cylindrical or barrel -shaped, with a convex edge cutting parallel 
to its axis, or (4) band-saws, being a continuous riblxui or baud 
running upon an upper and lower pulley, making a plane or curved 
cut, with a straight edge parallel to tint axis of motion. The oldest 
and commonest, with the wide.st range of adaptability, is the 
straight saw, with reciprocating rectilinear blade. In tliis class 
is included the ordinary hand-saw with its varying range of uses 
from tine to coarse and from rip to cross-cut, and with teeth of 
forms us various as are the different duties which it is calculated 
to perform. The teeth are long or short, cutting one way or both 
ways according to the [dtch ” or “ .set ” which may he given, 
and which should be adapted to both the? kind an<l character of 
the timber to bo sawn. The “ pitcli ” of a saw^-tooth is the angle 
of the t>oint with referenetj to the blade, and is found by sub- 
tracting the back angle froni the front, 60“ being the generic angle 
of saw-teeth, which, however, may be variously placed. From 
the smallest hand-saw to the largest “ mill-saw *’ the same general 
rules apply. In the largest saws of this class may be named the 
“ pit-saw,” used in the earliest inaniifaetures of lumlier or timber, 
and W'orkeil by one j»erson standing over the log and drawing 
upw’ard while another in the j)it below follows with the downward 
or cutting thrust. From the pit-saw we advance to the * ‘ gate-saw ” 
used in the eniiior adaptation of motive power to the cutting of 
timber, thence to the “ muley-snwy’^ suspended without straiu 
upon a pitman l>eueath, having its upper end hung in slides 
pendent from a heavy beam almve. These saw's must ol' necessity 
DO thick, to sustain the heavy tli rusts wiiicli they ap expected to 
endure, and are conseqmmtly of “ heavy gauge," this being ha.s(?d 
upon the difl'eront sizes of wire, the largest gauge representing the 

^ According to some writers the term “nmley" (or mulay) is de- 
rived from the German “ Miihlsiige,” mill-saw, but, as this form of 
saw, when introduced, diflered only from tlio oiilinary mill -saws long 
in use in the manner in wliich it was ljung (free from strain), the 
name may have been given to signify ‘ ‘hornless, " indicating the 
absence of the ponderous gate which was the e.s.sential feature of 
strained saws. 
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thinner blade ; , a 4-gauge aaw is much thicker than an S-gauge, 

&c. From the neccsBlty for more rapid protluction grew the ‘*gang- 
aaw," a moilihcaliou of the gate, ditfeniig from it only in length 
and thicknoss (Icbb than one-third the thickness of the ordinary 
gate-saw and but about two thirds its length). A large number of 
those, varying from 2 to 40, are strainoa in a gate or frame, at 
such distances apart as the thiekncss of lumber demands, and the 
log is wholly made into boards in one o|>eration. Of the recipro- 
cating class of saws is the “ cross-cut,” used for cutting across the 
grain of the tiniher or wood to bo converted into shorter lengths. 
The length, breadth, “pitch,” and “set” of saws vary according 
to the use which is to bo made of them an<l the kind of timber 
which is to be manipulated. In a cross-cut saw the cutting edge 
strikes the fibre at right angles to its length, and wdiile its nit h is 
but slight (if a »*y) it must sovef^froiu each side before dislodging 
the sawdust “A slitting or ripping saw has the culling edge 
about at a right angle to the fibre of the wood, severing it in one 
pif 5 <xi, — the tliroat of the tooth wedging out the piece.” In slitting 
saws the “rake ” is all in front, in the cross-cut on the side. 

Tlie circular saw is of comparatively recent origin, its introduc- 
tion dating from 1790, w hen Hrunel first announced the principle. 
At first only circular saws of small diamoUif wore used ; nut, from 
the«mall “buzz-saw” of the watchmaker and lino metal worker,, 
or the ripping saw of the ])laning-niill or cariKinter shop, where 
small diameters have to be divided, the circular saw has jMiased 
to the saw-mill, where, in diameters of from 12 to 30 inches, it is 
the needful instrument for edging or rijipiiig the lumber wliich 
drops from the log in an imperfect condition, re(|uiring finer 
manipulation to ]»repare it for niiirket ; or in diameters of from 
40 to 84 inches it may ho found as the main saw of the mill for 
rending tlio logs as they (some from the forest into shapes and 
sizes a* lap tell for the various purfioses of the builder. It is ca]>able 
of dividing logs into boards one inch thick or upwards at as high 
a rate as 00,000 supcriicial hict in a day of twclvo hours, while 
a straigJit (mulcy or gale) saw w’ould give only TiOGO to 8000 feet. 
In the chief lumber Hoctions of the United States saws of 60 
inches diameter are in most common use ; upon the Pacific coast 
saws of 8 feet diameter are not unknown. Attempts to work large 
cinailar saws in nests or gangs have not hitlierto jirovoii succ^essful, 
but three, four, or five saws of 30 inches diameter hung on a single 
shaft or “arbor” maybe us(?d to trim and divide the boards or 
planks thrown off from a log. 

Barrel saw's, for tln^ inaiiufacturo of staves for barrels, pails, or 
tubs, are in tlie form of a straight- sided barrel with liotli heads 
removed, and Iho stave ends of one head serrated. 

For the manufacturo of veneers, where valuable timber is to be 
economically manipulated, w'e have the Hegnient-saw, constructed 
by bolting seginents of saw-blades upon the outer rim of a cast- 
iron centre, forming a circular saw of the desired diameter, but 
with a cutting edge of so liglit a gauge as to waste but little of the 
valuable timlicr to bo saw'od, the casi-irou centre insuring the 
I'ocjjuisite stilTiiess and strength. With these saws veiieei’s scantoly 
thicker than a shoift of i)a|)er may be (!Ut, the w’idtii being accord- 
ing to the size of the Jog ; siic.h saw'S are often from 80 to lOO 
inches in diameter. 

Circular saw's of the larger size are often constructed with 
“ inserted ” teeth. A disk of steel of suitable size, having slots cut 
in its jieriphery of the exact size and* shajie of the tooth which 
is to bo inserted, may have these teeth removed as often as thi 3 
wear upon them may reriiiire, without reducing the liiameter of 
the plate Fho teeth of lumber saws have to lie shar]>ened with 
the lile at least tliree or four times in twelve hours’ w'ork, and a 
saw of five feet in diameter is rapidly roilucod in size with a great 
loss of ellicicncy. In the insert tooth plate now teeth cost 
only about throe cents ( 14 d. ) each, and the saw plate remains of 
its original diameter. In.serted teeth are of various forms and 
shapes, from that of the orilinary saw tooth, hold in place by a 
rivet at the root of the tooth, to a “ cliisol point” held by an 
ingenious system of wedging. 

Band-suw's have for many years been used for continuous and 
rapid cutting in tho planing mill or other wood-working ostah- 
lisiiment, where serolls or fancy lines and curves w'cro to bo 
followed, re(|uiriug great flexibility of the saw-blade. Of lato, and 
notably within the past two years (1884-85), successful endeavours 
have been made to adapt them to lumber manufacture. The 
band-saw is a continuous blade or ribbon running over pulleys 
above and below', forming a “steel belt” wdiose serrated edge is 
always ‘‘in the cut.” These saws are usually from a half incli in 
w'idtli (for shop work) to six and eight inches w'ide for tlie heavier 
work of the saw-mill, and in tlie latter have a cutting capacity of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 superficial fi*ot in twelve hours. They are 
extremely thin (usually 16-gauge), and the kerf produced is so 
much less than that of tlie upright or the circular tnat a saving of 
at least 20 per cent, of timber is claimed in their use. 

Saws used by surgeons, butchers, and in all branches of manu- 
tacture are but mollifications of one of the varieties above described, 
and do not demand more extended description. 


Saw-MUh are factories for the conversion of forest trees Saw- 
into lumber and timber. TJie earliest form of saw-miU 
was unquestionably the saw-pit, still found in a modified 
form in shipbuilders’ yards, the log being raised on trestle 
horses instead of one of the sawyers being sunk in the pit. 
Saws were run by windmilhpower as early as the 13th 
century ; and the use of water-power soon followed. The 
primitive water saw-mill consisted of a wooden pitman 
attached to the shaft of the water-wheel, the log to be 
sawed being placed on rollers sustained by a framework 
over the wheel, and being fed forward on the rollers by 
means of levers worked by hand. Good authorities mention 
saw-mills running by water-power in Germany as early as 
1322. In 1663 an attempt to establish a mill in England 
was abandoned owing to the opposition of the sawyers, 
and no further attempt was made till 1768, when a mill was 
erected at Limehouse, but was soon destroyed by a mob. 
North America, with its vast forests, may bo aptly termed 
the home of saw-mills. As early as 1634 a saw-mill was 
erected at tho falls of tho Piscataqua, near the line divid- 
ing Maine from New Hampshire. This was no doubt the 
pioneer of the vast array of mills which subsequently 
made Maine famous as a lumber-producing State for many 
years. From about the same date several mills were 
erected along the Atlantic coast of America, a description 
of one being that of all. In these mills the saw was 
attached by a long pitman from the wheel shaft to a 
ponderous gate, running in wooden slides upon two heavy 
posts, crossed above by a beam connecting the two sides 
of tho mill-frame. The mill-carriage on which the log lay 
was pushed towards the saw by a rack and pinion, &c., 
moved by a feed-wheel. The daily capacity of these mills 
was from 500 to 1500 superficial feet. The first great 
improvement upon this class of mills was in tho introduc- 
tion of two or more saws to tho gate, the general character 
of the methods remaining the same. With the demand 
for more rapid production came improvements in the 

gang feature, and the wonder of the age was tho 
“ Yankee gang,” so arranged, by placing half the saws 
facing in one direction and tho other half in the opposite, 
that two logs were worked up in one movement of the 
carriage, or, as in the “ slabbing ” gang, the outsides or 
slabs were cut from one log, which was then turned upon 
its flattened sides to the other set of saws which cut it 
into boards. Tho “ stock ” gang, “ pony ” gang, " slab- 
bing ” gang, and “ Yankee ” gang are favourites with 
saw-mill proprietors, because of the uniform character of 
the lumber produced, and the saving of timber realized 
from the use of saws of scarcely one-third the thickness of 
tho gate, inuley, or circular. 

Gang-saws are seldom thicker than 14-gauge, and are success- 
fully worked at 18-gRUge, making a saw-kerf or waste of but 
4 inch, whereas the ordinary gate, muley, or circular takes 
inch. The muley was introduced later than the gang, and was 
received with great favour, entering into more general use be- 
cause of its eomparativo cheapness and adaptability where the 
sawyer had not to deal with largo quantities of lumber. The 
muley mill dispoused with the ponderous gate and heavy posts 
of the saw-frame. While the lower portion of tho mill is 
arranged much as in tho use of the gate-saw, with tho addition 
of necessary slides, tho ui>per end of tho saw is guided in a 
strong iron frame pendent irom tho weigh-beam overhead. On 
each side of this frame are slides in which are placed boxes, 
attached by a noddle pin and strap to the upper end of the 
saw, keeping the tool in line with tho cut, and the cutting is 
accoinplished wholly by the downward thrust, the motion of 
the crank beneath imparting a forward motion to the blade in 
its cutting functions and a retreating motion as it rises from the 
cut. By an ingenious arrangement of the slides an increased 
oscillation may be inqiarted, the object being to cause tho saw- 
teeth to hug the timber closer on tho downward or cutting thrust, 
and to recede and nin clear of tho timber on the upward motion, 
thus decreasing tho friction. Muley-saws are usually run at a 
speed of 300 revolutions of the driving wheel per minute, and 
the daily capacity may be stated at about 5000 superficial feet 
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AV^aier-powcr wim used almost exclusiyely in saw-mills until 1885, 
^ter wtiioh year steam was rapidly subsatuted, until at tlio present 
time it is as difficult td find a water-power saw-mill as it is to find 
a Mte or miilev. 

^6 use of the circular as the main saw of a mill is of compara- 
tively recent origin, the experimental point in its introduction 
liaving been passed only about the year 1856. Since that time it 
lias rapidly reached the highest efficiency. Driven bv engines 
of from 25 to 100 horse^power the circular saw-mill, under proper 
mnnagemeut, turns out from 20,000 feet jrier day for smallor to 
50,006 and 60,000 feet per day for larger mills, in addition to 
running the doublo-edgors and trimming saws, requisite for 
trimming off the rough edges and bad ends of tno lumber 
produced. 

The modern saw-mill stands upon the banks of a river or pond, 
at an elevation usually of twelve feet from the level of the land to 
the saw-floor. The logs are floated from the forest (often many 
hundred miles distant from the mill) down the river, In lengths as 
4 lesired. Piling driven at convenient distances in the water 
serves to hold the long pieces of timber, which, secured to the 
piles by heavy chains, form a strong “ boom,” floating into 
which the logs arc penned or boomed” until required. From 
the rear end of the mill, at the second story or saw-floor, a “jack 
ladder *’ is constructed of heavy timber, the lower ends resting in 
the bottom of the stream upon a bed of timber heavily weighted. 
Upon the sides of the jack ladder are laid ribbons of iron forming 
a. track for the log car, which, strongly constructed and with its top 
cross sections or ** bunks” heavily studded with ^'headed bolts, 
is run under the water at a depth to allow the log to float over it 
ill such manner that, as the chain running to the ** bull-wheel ” 
ill the mill is wound up, the spikes of Sie car catch upon the 
under-sido of the log or logs, which thus load themselves an<l are 
hauled up the incline to tlie mill floor. Hare they are rolled upon 
skills leading to the saw-carriago, and are soon iniiniing rapidly 
their course of manufacture. Loaded upon the “head-blocks,” 
by a quick motion of a lever upon the standard, the “setter” 
inserts an iron **dog,” which holds the log firmly in place ready 
for advancing to the saw. This is accomplished by one of several 
methods: — (1) by rack and pinion worked by “cone feed,” in 
which a bolt is moved upon two parallel cones to impart a more 
rapid or a slower motion to the pinion shaft ; (2) by “ rope feed,” 
a rope, usually of wire, being attached to each end of the mill 
cMrria^, and passing over pulleys in the floor to a drum beneath, 
so arranged as to bo under control of the sawyer in its feeding 
movement or in reversal to “ gig ” the carriage back to its first 
]Kisition ; or (3) by “steam feed.” This is the more modem and 
rapid means employed, and is sometimes termed “ lightning feed.” 
A steam cylinder of 8 or 10 inches diameter is laid upon the floor of 
the mill ocneath the saw-carriage, its piston connecting with the 
carriage. Steam being admitted to the driving end of tho cylinder 
<the length of wliich is according to the lengtli of timber to be 
sawed, sections being added or removed at pleasure) the saw 
carriage is driven witii liglitniiig speed, both in the cutting feed 
and reversing “ gig. ” Thirty ordinary cuts per minuto, on 
12 inches feed to the revolution of the saw, may bo attained 
w'ith this adaptation. As tho limit of capacity for work with a 
circular saw is practically tho ability of the operators to remove 
the lumber, 60,000 to 70,000 feet per day is no unusual cut, 
while a rate of 100,000 feet j>er day has been maintained (for a 
short period) by a single circular. Tlio lumber as it drops from 
the saw falls upon “ live rolls,” a series of iron or wooden rollers 
connected by chain ‘belts, which carry it within reach of the 
“edger,” who rapidly passes that portion which requires “ edging ” 
or splitting through tho “double-odger,” to a carriage or truck 
on wliich it is pushed to tho ]nling ground, or, in some mills, to 
another series of live rolls whicli take it to tho front of tho 
“trimmer,” an in^oiiious arrangement of table, beneath which 
are several saws which advance or recede at the operator's pleasure, 
cutting the lumber to even and nnifonn lengths, or trimming off 
such defects as may exist in the end of tho piece. Ordinary 
lengths are 12, 14, 16, and 18 feet, and by use of the trimmer all 
superfluous ends are removed, leaving each piece of uniform length 
with its fellows. The waste of the log, consisting of the 
“slabs” and edgings, are carefully gone over, and such as are 
suitable for that purpose go to tho “lath” machines, where they 
are cut into strips four feet in length, 2 inch thick, and li inches 
wide, for lath and plaster work. In tho sawing of logs, imyierfec- 
tions are often discovered in the timber, unfitting it for ordinary 
uses, and in many mills it is customary to saw such timber into 
“cants” of usually six inches thickness. These cants are turned 
over to a “butting saw,” where they are cut into lengths of 1C 
inches (in some localities 18 inches) and turned over to tiie shingle 
mill to be manufactured into shingles. Shingles are tapering pieces 
2 inch thick at one end, and inch at the other, and are used as 
a I'oof covering in lieu of slating or tiles. They are laid in uniform 
courses, with 4^ to 5 inches of the butt end laid to the weather, 
and are good for from 20 to 30 years’ wear upon a roof. An 
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adjunct to the circular saw is often found in a toy* or uy>yHT saw, 
overhanging the main circular a little in advance of its track, for 
the purtKwe of enabling larger logs to bo handled than the diameter 
of an oiminary circular will permit. Tho uy)y)er saw cuts into the 
top of tho log in a line with the cut of the lower or main saw, 
thus increasing tho depth of tho cut. In California, where logs of 
8 and 10 foet diameter are not unusual (larger logs being (juartered 
by the use of gunpowder or other explosive, timber as much as 20 
and even 26 feet in diameter being found in the i*edwood forests), 
an ingenious arrangement of four saws placed one higher than the 
other, some horizontal and others vertical, y)ormits the handling of 
huge trees which until recently were not considered available. 
A thoroughly modem saw-mill embraces all which has been said 
regarding the circular, with the addition of the “gang” feature, 
for, while a majority of the saw-mills of North America are single 
“ circulars,” many of them have a rotary uyK)n each side of tlio 
mill floor, the log-jack being in the centre of the building rolling 
its logs either to the right hand or the left. The larger mills 
have in addition to the rotaries from one to four gangs. In 
these cases the log usually goes first to the circular, wliere tho 
slabs of two sides are removed, leaving a flat cant, which is then 
transferred to tho ^ngs. l^'lieso mills are fully e<]uiyq)ed with all 
the modern patent imyirovomonts. The logs are drawn from tho 
water by an endless chain ninning in a Y-Shaped log slide, the 
chains being provided either with spikes or concave ^uirs which 
hold the log from slipping back. One log follows the other in 
endless succession. On its arrival at tho log deck on tho mill floor, 
the maniymlation of a lever causes an arm or arms to lise through 
the floor against the side of tlie log, wliich is partially raised and 
thrown with considerable force upon the skids leading to tho saw 
carriage. When one log has been sawed, another is loaded by the 
simple touch of a lever in the hands of tho sawyer, causing arms 
to rise in the skids under the log, wliich is throw’ii uyiou the 
carriage ready for the saw. When the first slab has been removed, 
the sawyer’s touch of a lever brings through the floor the “ nigger,” 
a ynece of strong timber, iron-boumi and with sharp teeth or s|)ikcs 
yirotruding from its front face. Its motion tends sliglitly forward 
as it advances to a lieight of five or six feet above the floor, its 
sydkod surface catching tho side or face of tho log, turning it 
instantly to any desired yiosilion. If tho log is simply to be 
“canted” for the gang tlio two oyiyiosito sides or slabs are 
removed, and a.s tho last cut is comyilcte a hook ihrow’ii over the 
rear end of tho cant yirevents its retuvn with the saw carriage and 
it drops upon rolls which move it so far out of the way of the 
returning carriage with its fresh load as is necessary to start it in 
an opposite direction to the gang which is to coinydcto its nmuu- 
facturc. Until now, and until it shall emerge from the gang, no 
hand of man lm.s necessarily touched the log. Macliinery giiidcui 
by human intelligence has done all the work. When the log 
readied tho carriage it was dogged, not with tlie old fasliioncd 
lever dog driven by a mallet, but by the biniplo movement of a 
lever. It W'as brought to its jiroyicr position before tho saw by 
nicely adjusted set works, which graduated its position to one- 
eighth of an inch. After the slab w'as removed, if another cut was 
re(|uired tho same sot works moved it forward with liglitning 
q^uickness, leaving it at the exact yioint, to a nicety, requisite for 
the production of just the thickness desired for the next piece. 
From the water to the pile in tho inillyard liaiids have necessarily 
been employed in actual handling of tho product only at tho edger 
and the trimmer, and in a.ssorting the qualities upon the tram-car 
which removes it from tho mill. Mucljiiiery, LUiided by liuinan 
intelligence, has done all tho heavy work. A mill answ ering closely 
to our description was recently burned at Ihiy ('ity, Michigan, 
the yearly production of wdiich for several years past has been 
40,000,000 feet of Juniber, besides shingles, lath, pickets, &c., cut 
from the slabs and waste. Tlie total production of tlio saw- 
mills of tho United States approximates 26,000,000,000 feet 
annual I V. 

The “band” saw-mill is rapidly working its way into jnihlic 
favour because of the economy attending its use. The band saw' is 
ft long ribbon of steel, six to eight inches in width, running o\ cr 
large pulleys above and below, tho upper pulley running almost 
vertically alwve the lower, tho saw acting as a belt between the 
two and as the driving power to the upper whe* 1. These sews- 
are very thin and have a manufacturing capacity of from 30,000 to 
40,000 feet per day. with the consumption of 25 to 40 per cent, loss 
ow'cr than is required for tlie ordinary circular saw of tho same 
ally camcity for work. The main advantage found in tho use of 
the banu-saw is ill the saving of timber (20 per cent.). Tho sot 
works do not differ from tliose of rotary mills, and either cone, 
rope, or steam feed may be used in connexion with it. 

A useful adjunct to the many saw-mills, which produce more 
waste than can bo consumed in raising tlio necessary steam, is the 
“ slab-burner ” or “hell,” a large circular brick furnace often 60 
foet in height by 25 foot internal diameter, erected conveniently 
near the saw-mill, into which by chain carriers leading to an 
o^iening at a sufficient lieight from the bottom, the sawdust, 
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edi^nga, worthleBS slabs, and debris of the mill are conveyed, to be 
destroyed by fire, 

Shingle Mills. — A standard shingle is four inches wide, and all 
oomputatioriH of quantity are based unon that width, although the 
individual shingle may be six or eight inchos wide eras much as 
18 inches, in the latter cose counting 4 J shingles. A shingle mill 
differs from a Kavv'inill in tlie adaptations of machinery. Saws of 
16-gauge, 40 inches in diameter, are most commonly employed. 
In castis where slj ingle manufacture is carried on in connexion with 
the saw -mi 11, the jirocess of preparing the blocks has already been 
describojl. A majority of the sninglcs manufactured, however, are 
made in mills huilt for tlie sneeial purpose. Logs suitable, usually 
of a metlium quality, are placed before a “bolting” or “drag” 
saw, which severs them into the required length. The block is 
then strii>pe»l of its bark and sap by splitting off a section of the 
outer circumfcienco to tlie heart wood, with axes ; it is next 
ijuartcrcd, and the inside section of heart, whicli is never sound, 
removed ; ami then it goes to the niachino for manufacture. The 
machines are sometimes horizontal, sometimes vertical, but all 
work upon the same principle, viz., that of a tilting table, allowing 
a thick butt and a thin point to be alternately taken. The shingles 
as tlu^y drop from tlie saw are rough-edged, and re(|uire to be 
“jointed,*’ generally u[)on a rapidly revolving wheel, upon the faco 
of which are secured four well-bnlaiicod knives, which, as the 
sliinglu is pressed against thorn, eat away the imj[M'rrcct edge with 
great rapiaity, leaving a straight smooth edge, which when laid 
upon a roof makes a good joint with its fellows. The edging or 
jointing process is often jierformod with small saws in place of the 
wdieel- jointer. The shingles are usually packed in bunches con- 
taining the (Miuivalent of one quarter thousand 4-inch pieces, and 
are more used for roof covering than any other material in the 
United States or Canada. (O. W. H. ) 

SAXE, Mauuice, Comte de (1090-1750), marshal of 
Franco, was the naturiil son of Augustus It. of Saxony 
and the countesa Aurora of KOnigsuiark. An entry in 
the parish registers of Goslar shows that he was born in 
that town, 28th October 1090. In 1098 the countess 
sent him to Warsaw to his father, who had been elected 
king of Poland the jirevious year, but on account of the 
unsettled condition of the country the greater part of his 
youth was spent outside its limits, a yearly income being 
assigned liim. This enforced separation from his father 
made him more independent of his control than he would 
otherwise have been, and had an important effect on the 
character of his future career. At the age of twelve he 
was present, under the direction of the count of Schulen- 
burg, in the army of Eugene, at the sieges of Tournay and 
Mons and the battle of Alalplaquct, but the achievements 
ascribed to him in this campaign are chiefly fabulous. A 
proposal to send Iiim at the close of it to a Jesuit college 
at Ilrussels was relinquished on account of the strong 
jirotests of his mother; and, returning to the camp of the 
allies in the beginning of 1710, he dis|)layed a courage so 
impetuous as to call forth from Eugeue the friendly 
admonition not to confound rashness with valour. After 
receiving in 1711 formal recognition from his father, with 
the rank of count, he accompanied him to Pomerania, and 
in 1712 ho took part in the siege of Stralsimd. As he 
grew up to manhood ho was seen to bear a strong resem- 
blance to his father, both in jierson and character. Ilis 
grasp was so powerful that he could bend a horse-shoe 
\vith his hand, and to the last his energy and endurance 
were unsubdued by the severe bodily illnesses resulting 
from his many excesses. The impetuosity noted by 
Eugene manifested itself in his private life in a dissolute- 
ness only slightly tempered by his generosity and good 
humour. In his military career during his mature years 
it was inolicated only in his blindness to danger and his 
unmoved calm amidst the blackest lowerings of misfor- 
tuue, for it was tempered by the “ vigilance, forethought, 
sagacious precaution ” whicli Carlyle notes as “singular in 
so dissolute a man.” In 1714 a marriage was arranged 
between liirn and one of the richest of his father’s subjects, 
the CJountess von Loeben, but her immense fortune he 
dissipated so rapidly that he was soon heavily in debt, 
and, having given her more serious grounds of complaint 
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against him, he consented without defence to an annul* 
ment of the marriage in 1721. Meantime, after serving 
in a campaign against the Turks in 1717, he had in 1719 
gone to Paris to study mathematics, and in 1720 obtained 
the office of “mar^chal de camp.” In 1725 negotiations 
were entered into for his election as duke of Courland, at 
the instance of the duchess Anna Ivanovna, who offered 
him her hand. He was chosen duke in 1726, but declin- 
ing marriage with the duchess found it impossible to 
resist her opposition to his claims, although, with the 
assistance of £30,000 lent him by the French actress 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, his relations w|tli whom form the 
subject of the drama of that name by Scribe and 
Legouve, published in 1849, he raised a force by which 
he maintained his authority till 1727, when he withdrev 
and took up his residence in Paris. On the outbreak 
of the war in 1734 he served under Marshal Berwick, 
and for a brilliant exploit at the siege at Fhilippsburg he 
was in August named lieutenant-general. It was, how- 
ever, with the opening of the Austrian Succession War in 
1741 that ho first rose into prominence. In command 
of a division forming the advance guard of an army sent 
to invade Austria, he on the 19th November surprised 
Prague during the night, and took it by assault before the 
garrison were aware of the presence of an enemy, a cof/p 
de nuiin which at once made him famous throughout 
Europe. After capturing on the 19th April 1742 the 
strong fortress of Eger, he received leave of absence, and 
went to Russia to push his claims on the duchy of Cour- 
land, but obtaining no success returned to his command 
His exploits had been the sole redeeming feature in an 
unsuccessful campaign, and on 26th March 1743 hia 
merits were recognized by his promotion to be marshal 
of France. In 1744 he was chosen to command the 
expedition to England in behalf of the Pretender, which 
assembled at Dunkirk but did not proceed farther. After 
its abortive issue bo received an iude^iendent command in 
the Netherlands, and by dexterous manceuvring succeeded 
in continually harassing the superior forces of the enemy 
without risking a decisive battle. In the following year 
he made a rajiid march on Tournay, and, when the allies 
sent an army of 60,000 under the duke of Cumberland 
to its relief, gave them battle 11th May, without relaxing 
the siege, from a strongly entrenched position at Fonto* 
noy. The contest raged from early morning till two 
o’clock, when, by a charge at a critical moment which 
annihilated a column of the enemy, fortune was decided in 
his favour. During the battle he was unable on account 
of dropsy to sit on horseback except for a few minutes, 
and was carried about in a wicker basket. In recognition 
of his brilliant achievement the king conferred on him the 
castle of Chamford for life, and in April 1746 ho waa 
naturalized. The campaign of 1746 was signalized by 
the capture of Antwerp on the 1st June, the capture of 
Namur in September, and the total rout of Prince Charles 
at llaucoux 11th October. Having on the 12th January 
1747 been made marshal-general, he in the following 
campaign won the victory of Lawfeldt over the duke of 
Cumberland, and on 16th September he stormed Bergen-op- 
zoom. In May I*/ 48 ho captured Maestricht after a month’s 
siege. After the peace, he lived in broken health chiefly at 
Chamford, and he died there 30t]i November 1750. 

Maurico do Saxe was the author of a work on military sv-ieiKtc, 
Mas Moeries^ described hy Carlyle as “a strange xntlilary farrago, 
dictated, as I should think, under opium,” published posthumously 
in 1767 (last ed., Paris, 1877). llis Lettres et M^moirea Chaia^ia 
appeared in 1794. Many previous errors in former biograpliies 
were corrected and additional information supplied in Carl von 
Weber’s Moritz^ ’Graf von Sadiaetif Marschall von Frankreich^ nach 
archivaliackcn Qnellen (Lcipsic, 1863), and in Taillandier's Maurica 
de Saxe, Unde hiatorique dHapria lea documents dea Arddvea rf# 
Drcade (1865). See also Carlyle’s Frederick the QreaJL 
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SAXE-ALTENBUUG (Germ. Sachsm-AUenburgf)^ a 
PUte V, duchy in Thuringia, and an independent member of the 
German empire, consists of two detached and almost equal 
jiarts, separated from each other by a portion of Beuss 
(junior line), and bounded on the S. and W. by the grand- 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, on the N, by Prussia, and 
on the E. by the kingdom of Saxony. There are in addi- 
tion 12 small exclaves. The total area is 510 square miles 
(about half the size of Cheshire in England), of which 254 
are in the east or Altenburg division and 256 in the west 
or Saal-Eisenberg division. The former district, traversed 
by the most westerly offshoots of the Erzgebirge and 
watered by the Pleisse and its tributaries, forms an undu- 
lating and fertile region, containing some of the richest 
agricultural soil in Germany. The western district, through 
which the Saale flows, is rendered hilly by the beginnings 
c)f the Thuringian Forest, and in some measure makes up 
by its fine woods for the comparatively poor soil. The 
mineral wealth of Saxe- Altenburg is scanty; lignite, the 
chief mineral, is worked mainly in the eastern district. 

According to the returns for 1883, 68^ per cent, of the entire 
duchy was occupied by arable land, and 27i per cent, by forests, 
of which four-fifths were coniferous. The chief crops were rye 
(42,817 acres, yielding 20,412 tons), oats (86,807 acres, 22,996 
tons), barley (21,390 acres, 13,912 tons), wheat (17,490 acres, 
9724 tons), and potatoes (19,870 acres, 118,209 tons). The cattle- 
raising and horse-breeding of the duchy are of conaidorablo import- 
ance. In 1888 the duchy contained 9984 horses, 60,835 cattle, 
20,996 sheep, 46,887 pigs, and 12,420 goats. About 36 per cent, 
of the population are directly supjiorted by agriculture. The 
manufactures of the duchy are very varied, but none is of any great 
importance ; woollen goods, gloves, huts, porcelain and earthen- 
ware, and wooden articles are the chief iiroducts. Trade in these, 
and in horses, cattle, and agricultural produce, is tolerably brisk. 
The chief seats of tiade and manufacture are Altenburg the 
capital (29,422 inhabitants in 1885), Houneburg (5485 iuhubiiants 
in 1880), Schmblln (6894), Gbssnitz (4949), and Meuselwitz (3402) 
in the Altenburg division ; and Eisenberg (6277), Roda (3466), 
and Kahla (2999) in tlio Saal -Eisenberg division. Besides these 
tliere are the towns of Lucka (1605) and Orlamiinde (1461), and 
449 villages, of which Russdorf (1781), in an excjlavo, is the 
largest. 

Next to the two principalities of Reuss, Saxe- Altenburg is the 
mo.st densely peopled part of Thuringia. In 1880 the ]»opulation 
was 155,036, or 304 per square mile. Of these 154,187 were 
iVotostants, 741 Roman Catholics, 83 Jews, and 76 of other sects, 
'riio ])opulation in 1885, according to a provisional return of the 
census of that year, was 161,129. In the west division the popu- 
lation (49,788) is wholly Teutonic, hut in the ca.st (111,341) there 
is a strong Wcndisli or Slavonic element, still to be traced in the 
peculiar manners and costume of the country-people, though these 
are gradually being given up. The fanners ana peasant- proprietors 
of tiic east division (A1 ten burger Bauorn) are an industrious and 
well-to-do class, but like similar classes in other countries they are 
said to be avaricious and pui-se-proud. Their holdings arc seldom 
divided ; a custom corresponding to RouoUgh-Enolish {q.v.), 
though not supported by law, obtains among them ; ainl sometimes 
the elder brothers are emidoyed by the youngest as servants on the 
l>atorual farm. The destitution to which the disinherited children 
are often reduced by this custom is seriously pnyudicial to morality. 
The Altenburg peasants are pleasure-loving, and in sjnto of their 
avarice are saivl to gamble for very high stakes, especially at the 
complicated card -game of “ skat,” now universal in Germany, which 
many believe to have been invented here. 

Saxe- Altenburg is a limited hereditary monarchy, its constitu- 
tion resting on a law of 1831, subsequently modified. The diet 
consists of 80 meinbors, elected for 3 years, of whom 9 are returned 
Viy the highest taxpayers, 9 by the towns, and 12 by the country 
ilistricts. The franchise is enjoyed by all males over 26 years of 
nge who pay taxes. The duke has coiiaidernblc powers of initiative 
and veto. The government is carried on by a ministry of three 
inernbers, of whom two administer justice and finance respectively, 
and the third all the other departments of home and forei^i affairs. 
The budget for 3884-86 estimated the yearly income at Jt‘127,180 
ami the yearly expenditure at £126,530, The Altenburg troops 
are united witli the contingents of Schwarzburg, Rudolstadt, and 
the two Reusses to form the 7th Thuringian infantry regiment of 
the imperial army. Saxe- Alien burg has one vote in \he Reichstag 
and one in the federal council. 

Alter the conquest of the Wends, the present Altenburg district 
became an imperial possession, lying i)artly in the Pleissengau and 
partly in the Voigtland, while the west district was divided among 
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a number of small nobles. The margrave of Saxony obtained 
peruiaiient possession of Altenburg about 1829, and the west 
division was also early incorporated with his dominions. Both 
districts were among the lands assigned to the Ernestine line of 
the house of Saxony by the tionvontioii of Wittenberg in 1547 
(see Saxony). From 1603 till 1672 there existed an iiidep«‘iulent 
duchy of Altenburg; but in 1826, when the nresent division 
into the four Saxon duchies was made, both Altenburg and Kisen- 
buiff belonged to Gotha. Duke Frederick, who exchanged Saxe- 
Hilaburghausen for the present duchy of Saxo- Allen burg in 1826, 
was the founder of the reigning line. A constitution was granted 
in 1831 in answer to popular commotion ; and greater concessions 
were extorted by more threatening disturbances in 1848. The 
second duke (.loscpli) abdicated in 1848 in favour of his brother 
George. Under Enie.st, wlio succeeded his father as fourth duke 
in 1853, a period of violent reaction set in, so that even now the 
constitution is considerably has liberal than it was in 1849. In 
1873 the long-disputed question as to the public domains was 
settled, two-thirds of tlicse being now regarded as belonging to the 
duke in Jtdcicom'mismm and in lieu ol“ a civil list. 

SAXE'COBUllG -GOTHA (Germ. Sachsm-Kohurg- See 

Goilut)^ a duchy in Thuringia, and an independent member V, 
of the German empire, consists of the two formerly 
separate duchies of Coburg and Gotha, which lie at a 
distance of 1 4 miles from each other, and of eight small 
scattered exclaves, the most northerly of which i.s 70 miles 
from the most southerly. The total area is 7(50 square 
miles (about 2 square miles more than the count}^ of Surrey 
in England), of which 217 are in Coburg and 543 in 
Gotha. The duchy of (Joburg is bounded on the S. K., S., 
and S.W. by Bavaria, and on the other sides by Saxe- 
Meiningen, which, with ]mrt of Prussia, separates it from 
Gotha. The considerable exclave of Kbiiigsberg in 
Bavaria, 10 miles soutli, belongs to Coburg. Lying on 
the south slope of the Thuringian Forest, and in the 
Franconian plain, this duchy is an undulating and fertile 
district, reaching its highest point in the Benichshidie 
(1716 feet) near Mirsdorf. Its streams, the chief of wliich 
are the Itz, Steiimch, and Bodach, all find their way into 
the Main. The duchy of Gotlia, more than twice the size 
of Coburg, stretches from the south borders of I^russia 
along the northern slopes of the Thuringian Forest, the 
highest summits of which (Grosse Beerbcrg, 3225 feet ; 
Schneekopf, 3179 feet; Inselberg, 2957 feet) rise within 
its borders. The more open and level district on the 
north is spoken of as the “open country ” (“das Land'’) 
in contrast to the wooded hills of the “forest” (“der 
Wald”). The Gera, Hbrsel, Unstrut, and other streams 
of this duchy flow to the Werra or to the Saule. 

In both duchies the chief industry is agriculture, wliich employs 
33 per cent, of the entire population. According to tho returns 
for 1883, 53^ jier cent, of the area was occupied by arable land, 10 
per cent, by meadow-land and pa.sturc, and 80 ]>er cent, by forest. 

In the same year the < hief crop.s were oats (48,715 acres, yielding. 

19,229 tons), barley (87,387 acres, 20,148 tons), ryo (29,077 acres, 

12,048 tons), w'beat (24,265 acres, 9,272 tons), and potatoes (24, ,543 
acres, 116,695 tons). A small quantity of hemp and llax is raised 
(less than 1000 acres of each), hut a considerable (jinmtity of fruit 
and vegetables is annually produced. Cattle-breeding is an im- 
]*ortant rc\sourcc, especially in the valley of the Itz in Coburg. In 
1883 tho two duchies contained 8187 horses, 68,196 cattle, 73,249 
.sheep, 51,549 }»ig.s, and 27,015 goals. The mineral wealth of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha is insignificant ; small quantities of coal, lignite, 
ironstone, millstono, Ac., are annually raisctl. There arc also salt- 
works and some deposits of jiotter’s clay. 

Tho manufactures of the duchies, especially in the inonutainous 
parts lc?s.s favourable for agriculture, arc tolerably brisk, but tlicjc 
IS no large industrial eentre in the country. Iron goods mid 
machinery, safes, glass, cartln'invarc, chc-micals, and wooden 
articles, including large quantities of tv)ys, arc i>rodiiced ; and 
various hranches of textile industry are carried on. Rnhla (two 
fifths of which is situated in Saxe-Weiniar-Kisenacli) is famous for 
its meerschaum pipes and cigar-holders, which arc expoi ted to all 
pirts of tlio world; and the inaj>sof Perthes’s geograpliical institute 
at Gotha mayalso be reckoned among tho national products. Coburg 
(16,791 inhabitants in 1881) end Gotha (28,100 in 1885) are the chief 
towns of the dueliie.s, to which they respectively give name ; the 
latter is the capital of the united auchy. Tlierc arc seven other 
small towns, and 320 villages and hamlets. Tho villages of Fried- 
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richroda and llnhla and the Inaelberg and Schnaekopf and other 
pictureaque points annually attract an increasing number of sum- 
mer visitors and tourists. Noudietendorf or Gnadentbal is a 
Moravian suttlomciit I'ouiidod in 1742. 

The population in 1880 was 194,716, or 256 per square mile, of 
whom 66,728 {261 fwr square mile) were in Cobnrg and 137,988 
(264 per square mile) in (iotha. In the former duchy the people be- 
long to the Krancoiiian and in the latter to the Thuringian branch 
of the Teutonic family. In 1880 there were 192,025 Lutherans, 
2062 Koniaii (^itholics, 490 Jews, and 139 others. In 1885 the 
population was 198,717, — 57,366 in Coburg and 141,362 in Gotha. 

Saxe-Cohnrg-Gotlia is a limited hereditary moimrciiy, its con- 
stitution nesting on a law of 1852, modified in 1874. For its own 
immediate affairs each (luehy has a separate diet (in Coburg of 11, 
in Gotha of 19 meinburs); but in more important and general 
matters a common diet, formed of the momliers of the setianite 
diets, meeting at Coburg and Gotha alternately, exercises authority. 
I’lie rnenibora are elected for four years ; the franchise is extended 
to all male taxpayers of twenty-five years of ago and upw'ards. The 
ministry has snocial departments for each duchy, but is under a 
eonimon president. In finance the duchies are also separate, the 
Imdgct in Coburg being voted for a term of six years, and in Goiba 
for four years. After long dispute.s between the duke and the' 
Government a compromise was effected in 1856, by which the 
groatitr part of the public lands is regarded ns a fuieicommimwm. in 
the j) 08 session of the reigning duke, wliilo the income from the rest 
is regarded as state- revenue. There are thus two budgets for each 
duchy. The annual income of the public lands in Coburg is 
e.stimated for tlio period 1880-92 at £20,700, and the expenditure 
ac £11,900 ; in Gotha (period 1886-90) tlie same source is estimated 
to yield £102,621 and to co.st £61,996 ; — together producing a 
surjilns of £49,425, of whicJi the duke receives £29,700 and the 
state- treasury £19,725. The annual state-revenue in the same 
periods was estimated for Cobuig at £61,520, or £2246 more than 
the estimated ex()emliturc, and in Gotha at £100,020, or £2244 
more than the expenditure. Besides the civil list the duke of 
Haxe-Colmrg^.Gotha enjoys a very large private fortune, ania.s8ed 
cliielly by Ernest I., who sold the principality of Lichtenborg to 
PriiMsia in 1834 for an annual payment of £12,000. The congress 
of V^ienna had bestowed the priindpality upon him in recognition 
of his services in 1813. Tno house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is 
directly conm.'cted with five of the royal bouses of Europe, ami the 
actual ruhirs or the heirs of three kingdoms trace their descent 
from it. The succession is hereditary in the male line ; and by 
the deed of succession of 1865 the heir to the throne is the duko 
of Edinburgh, ncplmw of tlio presemt duke. 

llialory , — The elder lino of Saxc-Coburg wns founded in 1680 by 
Albert, tlie second son of Eniest the Pious. On his dying child- 
le.HS in 1699, however, the lino became extinct, and his possessions 
became the subject of vehement contention amongst the other 
Saxon houses, until they wore (inally distributed at tlio end of tlio 
18ih century. The piusont reigning family is the posterity of 
John Erno.st, the seventh son of Ernest tlio Pious, who originally 
ruled in iSaxe Saalfcld. Hi.s two sons, ruling in common, acquired 
)io.s8ession of Coburg, and, changing their residence, styled them- 
selves dukes of Saxe-Coburg-SaMlfcld. Under the son and 8ucce.ssor 
of the survivor (who introduced the principle of primogeniture), 
Ernest Frederick I. (1764-1800), the land was plunged into 
bankrnptiiy, so that an imperial (•ominiasion w'as appointed on his 
death to manage the finances. The measures adopted to redeem 
the country’s credit wore successful, but imposed so inu^ih hardship 
on tlie people that a rising took place, wnieh had to be quelled 
with the aid of troops from the oloctorato of Saxony. Tho duko 
Franeis Frederick Antony died in December 1806, and was suc- 
ceeded by hia son Ernest 111. (1806-1844), although tho country 
was occiqnod by tho French from 1807 until the peace of Tilsit in 
1816. In tlie redistribution of tho Saxon lands in 1826, Ernest 
re.signed Saalfeld to Meiiiingcii, receiving Gotha in exchange and 
assuming tho title of Ernest 1. of Saxo-Coburg-Gotlm. The lino of 
Saxc-Gotha had been founded in 1680 by the eldest son of Ernest 
tho Pious, and had become extinct in 1825. When Ernest 11. 
(b. 1818) Ruccecdod in 1844 both the public finances and tho 
private fortune of the ducal family (see above) were fiourishing. 
In Ids reign various liberal reforms have been achieved, and the 
union of the diicliies has been made closer. 

SAXE-MEININGEN (Germ. SacIiaen^Mciningen), a 
duchy in Thuringia, and an independent member of the 
German empire, consists chiefly of an irregular crescent- 
shaped territory, which, with an average breadth of 10 
mile.s, stretches for over 80 miles along the south-west slope 
of the Thuringian Forest. Tho convex side rests ufion the 
duchy of Coburg, and is in part bounded by Bavaria, 
while the ^oncave side, turned towards tho north, contains i 
portions of four other Thuringian states and Prussia be- I 
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tween its horns, which arc 46 miles apart The districts 
of Kranichfeld, 15 miles north-west, and Hamburg, 22 
miles due north of the eastern horn, together with a 
number of smaller scattered exclaves, comprise 74 of the 
953 square miles now belonging to the duchy (about the 
size of county Down in Ireland). The surface on the 
whole is hilly, and is partly occupied by offshoots of the 
Thuringian Forest ; the highest summits are the Kieserle 
(2851 feet) and the Bless (2834 feet). The chief streams 
are the Werra, which traverses the south and east of the 
I duchy, and various tributaries of the Main and the Saale, 
so that Saxe-Meiningen belongs to the basins of the three 
great rivers Weser, Rhine, and Elbe. 

The soil is not very productive, although agriculture flourlshcR 
in the valleys and on the level ground ; grain has to be imported 
to meet the demand. In 1883 only 41 ‘8 per cent, of the total 
area (in 1878, 41*6) was devoted to agriculture, while meadow land 
and pasture .occupied 11 per cent. The chief grain crops in 1888 
' were rye (44,442 acres, yielding 16,112 tons), oats (42,447 acres, 
17,848 tons), wJicat (25,252 acres, 9088 tons), and barley (19,015 
aci'os, 94,466 tons). The cultivation of potatoes is very general 
(81,006 acres, 148,827 tons). Tobacco, hops, and flnx *(iii 1883, 
997 acres) are also raised. The Werrathal and the other fertile 
valleys produce largo quantities of fruit. Sheep and cattle raising 
is a tolerably important branch of industry tliroughout the dueby ; 
horses are bred in Kamburg. In 1883 Saxe-Meiningen contained 
5174 horses, 66,733 cattle, 58,940 sheep, 45,136 pigs, and 26,617 
goats. The extensive and valuable forests, of which 75 per cent, 
are coniferous trees, occupy 41*9 per cent, of the entire area. 
Nearly one half of the forests belong to the state and about one- 
third to public bodies and institutions, leuving little more than 
a sixth for private owners. The mineral wealth of the duchy is 
not iiicoiisiaerablo. Iron, coal, and slate arc the chief minerals 
worked. There are salt-works at Siilzuiigcn and Suiza, the former 
tho moat important in Thuringia ; and tlie iniiierHl water of 
Friedrichshall is well known. The inaniifaeturiii^ industry of 
Saxe-Meiningen is very active, especially in the districts of Soiints 
berg, Grafenthal, and Saalfeld. Iron goods of various kinds, glass 
and pottery, school -Blatos, marbles, kc., are ]>roiluccd ; the abund- 
ant timber fosters tho manufacture of all kinds of wooden articles, 
especially toy.s ; and textile industry Ls also carried on to a sliglit 
extent. 

Tho capital of the duchy is Mciningen (in 1881 11,227 inhab- 
itants). Of tho sixteen other towns (Salziingen, Wasungtii, 
Hildburghnusen, Eisfeld, Soiineberg, Saalfeld, Pbssneck, Kamburg, 
Ac.) none has so many os 10,000 inhabitants. There are 392 
villages and hamlets. In 1880 the population was 207,076 (217 
I>cr square mile), of whom 80 per cent, lived in communities of 
more than 2000. As in the other Saxon duchies the population is 
almost exclusively Lutheran ; in 1883 202,970 belonged to that 
confession, 2274 wore Homan Catholics, 204 of other Christian sects, 
and 1627 Jews. 

Saxe-Mei.iingen is a limited monarchy, its constitution resting 
on a law of 1829, subsequently modified. The diet, elected for six 
years, consists of 24 members, of whom 4 are elected by tho largest 
landowners, 4 by those who jiay the highest personal taxes, and 16 
by the other electors. The franchise is enjoyed by all domicile<l 
males over twenty-live years of age who pay at least a minim um of 
tuxes. The government is carried on by a ministry of live, with 
departments for tho ducal house and foreign aflairs, homo affairs, 
justice, education and public worship, and finance. The rctunis 
of tho state-lands and the ordinary state-revenue are treated in 
soparuto budgets. The estimate for tho period 1884-86 |uits the 
annual income from the former at £105,840 and tho annual ex- 
{)eiiditure at £77,915, while the annual income and expenditure 
of the latter are balanced at £145,148. Half of the surplus of 
£27,425 is crecUted to each fund. The duke’s civil list of £19,714 
(894,286 marks) is paid out of tho returns from the state-lands, at 
one time in tho possession of the reigning house. Saxo-Meiiiingou 
has one vote in the federal council and sends two deputies to the 
reichstag. 

The original territory of the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, founded 
in 1680 by Bernhard, third son of Ernest the Pious, consisted of 
what is now the western horn of the duchy, from Henneberg 
northwards. Bernhard was succeeded in 1706 by his three sons ; 
but by 1746 the only survivor was the youngest, Antony Ulrich, 
who migned alone until his death in 1763. The duchy had mean- 
while been considerably increased in extent ; but contentions and 
jietty wars with the other Saxon principalities on questions of 
inheritance, the extravagance of the court, and the hardships of 
the Seven Years’ War plunged it into bankruptcy and distress. A 
happier time was enjoyed under Charlotte Amalie, Antony’s wife, 
who ruled as regent for her two sons Charles (1775-1782) and George 
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ri 783 ~lS 0 S), mud iilao under theee princes themselves. George, 
who had introdueed the principle of primopniture* was suocee ded 
by his infant son Bernhard £noh Freund, born in 1800. The war 
with France at the beginning of the present century, with its 
attendant quartering of troops, conscription, and levies of money, 
joined wiA cattle-disease and scanty harvests in once more 
plunging the country into distress, from which it but slowly re- 
covered. Bernhard had already spontaneously granted a liberal 
constitution to his subjects in 1824, when large additions (580 
square miles) consequent upon the redistribution of the Saxon 
lands in 1826 more than doubled his possessions and rendered re- 
organization necessary. Among the additions to Saxe-Meiningen 
were the duchy of Hildburghauson (whence the full title of the 
present duchy is Saxe-Meiningen-Uildburghausen), which had been 
munded in 1680 by Ernest, the sixth son of Ernest the Pious j the 
principality of Saalfeld, which, founded by John Ernest, Ernest’s 
seventh son, in 1680, had been united to Coburg in 1786 ; and the 
districts of Themar, Kranichfold, Kamburg, and other smaller 
territories. Saxe-Meiningen, like the other Saxon duchies, entered 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 1806 ; but in 1866, unlike its 
neighbours, it declared for Austria in the war against Prussia. Tlio 
land was at once occupied by Prussian troops, and Bernhard 
abdicated (September 1866) in favour of his son George, who made 
eaoe with Prussia and entered the North Gorman Confederation, 
n 1871 the dispute which had lasted since 1826 between the duke 
and the diet as to the respective rights of each to the state-lands 
was terminated by a compromise. 

B(m> SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH (Germ. Sachaen-Weimar- 

Plate V, Uisenach), the largest of the Thuringian states, is a grand- 
duchy and a member of the Gonnati empire. It consists 
of the three chief detached districts of Weimar, Eisenach, 
and Neustadt, and twenty-four scattered exclaves, of 
which Allstedt, Oldisleben, and llmenau belonging to 
Weimar, and Ostheim belonging to Eisenach, are the chief. 
The first and last named of these exclaves are 70 miles 
ai)art ; and the most easterly of the other exclaves is 100 
miles from the most westerly. The total area of the 
grand-duchy is 1387 square miles (or slightly larger than 
Wiltshire in England), of which 678 are in Weimar, 465 
ill Eisenach, and 244 in Neustadt. 

The district of Weimar, which is at once the largest 
division and the geographical and historical kernel of the 
grand-duchy, is a roughly circular territory, situated on 
the plateau to the north-east of the Thuringian Forest. 
It is bounded on the N. and E. by Prussia, on the S. and 
W, by the Schwarzburg Oberherrschaft and detached 
portions of Saxe-Altenburg, and* lies 23 miles east of the 
nearest part of Eisenach, and 7 miles north-west of the 
nearest part of Neustadt. The exclaves of Allstedt and 
Oldisleben lie in Prussian territory 10 miles to the north 
and north-west respectively ; llmenau as far to the south- 
west. The surface is undulating and destitute of any 
striking natural features, although the valleys of the 
JSaale and lira are picturesque. The Kickelhahn (2825 
feet) and the Hohe Tanne (2641 feet) rise in llmenau ; 
but the Grosser Kahn (1814) near Rernda, in the extreme 
south, is the highest point in the main part of Weimar. 
The broad-based Ettersberg (1519 feet), a part of which 
is known as “ Herder's Hill ” after the poet, rises on the 
Ilm plateau, near Ettersburg, where Schiller finished his 
Maria Stuart, The Saalo flows through the east of tho 
district, but, although the chief river hydrogra|)hically, it 
yields in fame to its tributary the Ilm. The Unstrut joins 
the Saale from Oldisleben and Allstedt. The chief towns 
are Weimar, the capital, on the Ilm ; Jena, with the 'common 
university of the Thuringian states, on the Saale, and 
Apolda, the “ Manchester of Weimar,” to tho west. 

Eisenach, the second district in size, and the first in 
point of natural beauty, stretches in a narrow strip from 
north to south on the extreme western boundary of 
Thuringia, and includes parts of the church lands of Fulda, 
of Hesse, and of the former countship of Henneberg. It 
is bounded on the N. and W. by Prussia, on tho S. by 
Bavaria (which also surrounds the exclave of Ostheim), 
and on the E. by Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Qotha. The 
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north is occupied by the rounded hills of the Thuringian 
Forest, while the Rhon Mountains extend into the 
southern part. The chief summits of the former group, 
which is more remarkable for its fine forests and pictur- 
esque scenery than for its height, are tho Wartburg Hill 
(1355 feet), the north-western termination of the system, 
Ottowald (2103 feet), Wachstein (1801 feet), Ringberg 
(2106 feet), Hohe Vogelhcid (2378 feet), and the Glockner 
(2211 feet). Among the Rhon Mountains in Eisenach 
the loftiest summits are tho Elnbogen (2677 feet), Bayer- 
berg (2359 feet), Hohe Rain (2375), and the Glascrberg 
(2231 feet). The chief river is tho Werra, which flows 
across the centre of the district from east to west, and 
then bending suddenly northwards, re-enters from Prussia, 
and traverses tho north-eastern parts in an irregular 
course. Its chief tributaries in Eisenach are tho Horscl 
and the Ulster. Eisenach is tho only town of importance 
in this division of tho grand-duchy. 

Neustadt, the third of the larger divisions, is distin- 
guished neither by picturesque scenery nor historical 
interest. It forms an oblong territory, about 24 miles 
long by 16 broad, and belongs rather to the hilly district 
of the Voigtland than to Thuringia. It is bounded on the 
N. by Reusa (junior line) and Sax e-Alten burg, on the W. 
by Saxe-Meiningen and a Prussian exclave, on the S. by 
the two Reuss principalities, and on the E. by the kingdom 
of Saxony. The Kesselberg (1310 feet) near tho tow^n of 
Neustadt is the chief eminence. This district lies in the 
basin of the Saalo, its chief streams being the White 
Elster, the Weida, and the Orla. Neustadt, Auma, and 
Woida are tho principal towns. 

Agriculturo forma tho chief occupation of the inhabitants in all 
parts of tho duchy, though in Kisenucli and Ibucnau a largo 
proportion of tho area is covered with forests. According to lEo 
returns for 1888, 56*3 per cent, of tho entire suiTuce was (»(*cu])ied 
by arable land, 25 *8 i>er cent, by fort^sta, 8 ’8 by pasture and 
meadow-land, and 4*1 per cent, by buildings, roads, and water. 
Only 6 por cent, was un]»roductivo soil or moorland. Tlieso 
figures indicate that Saxe-Weiniar-Kiscnacb Ima nearly as large a 
percentage of arable land as Suxe-Altcnburg, and, notwithstanding 
the extensive woods in Eisenach and llmenau, a lower projH)i tion 
of forest than any other Thuringian state. In 1883 the chief grain 
crops were oats (80,682 acres, yielding 38,271 tons), barley (78,067 
acres, 45,249 tons), rye (72,007 acres, 29,006 tons), and wheat 
(47,732 acres, 19,949 tons). About 50,000 acres were planted with 
))otatoe8, yielding 237,627 toii-s, orneiirlv4 ])cr cent. jHii* acre less 
than the average of the five, years inimediatcly j»rcc«‘<ling. /Ml the 
grain crops were slightly alK>vo the average of tlic same period. 
The 79,405 acres devoted to hay produced 98,910 ton.s. Among 
tho other crop.s were beetroot for sugar (8602 aen.s), tlax (1300 
acres), and oil-yielding plants (4502 acres). Fruit glows in abuiu^ 
aueo, especially in tlie neighbourhood of .lena, in the valley of the 
Oloisse, and on the lower Ilm; 1070 acres, mostly on the banks of 
tlie Saule, were occupied with vines. Of the forests 38 5 per cent, 
are deciduous and 61*6 per ceiU. coniferous trees; fully a half of 
the former are beeches. The greater part of thiJ forests belong to 
tho Government. Cattle-raising is carried on to a cousidcrahle 
extent, CtSpccially in Eisenach and Neustadt, while tlie sheep- 
farminj^centrc.s in Weimar. The grund-ducal stud-farm in Allstedt 
maintains the breed of horses. In 1883 tlie ducliy cotilaincd 17,271 
horses, 110,092 cattle, 145,442 sheep, 101,443 pigs, and 41,291 goats. 
Although iron, copper, colialt, and lignite are worked, the mineral 
wealth is trifling. Salt is also worked at difl'orent places. 

Tho manufacturing industries in the grand-duchy are consider^ 
able; they employ 37*3 per cent, of the population. Tlie most 
imiMjrtant is the textile mdiistry, which centres in Apolda, and 
employs more than 20,000 hands throughout tho country. 'I’lie 
production of woollen goods (stockings, cloth, underclotliiug) form? 
the leading branch of the industry ; but cotton ami linen 
weaving and yarn -spinning are also carried on. Large (piantities 
of earthenware and crockery are made, especially nt Ilinenau. The 
microscofies of Jena, tlie scientific instruments (tlicrmomcters, 
barometers, Ac.) of llmenau, and tho pipes and cigar-holders of 
Ruhla (partly in Gotha) are well known. LcatJicr, paper, glass, 
cork, and tobacco are among the less prominent manufactures. 
There are numerous breweries iu tlic du(;liy. Tlie volume of 
trade is not very great, although some of tho })roductions (chiefly 
those first mentioned) are exported all over Europe, and in some 
cases to other continents as well. The chief imports, besidiis 
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oolouial goods, are wool for the manufactures, hides, coal^ meer- 
stdmum (irom Smyrna and Vicuna), amber, horn, Ac. Eisenach 
and Weimar are tlio chief seats of trade. 

The population in 1880 was 809,577, or 223 ]»er square mile, of 
whom 207,786 wore LutheniiiH, 10,267 Koinan Catholics, 827 
Christians of other sects, and 1248 Jews. The Thuringian and 
Franconiiin brain lies of the Teutonic family arc both represented 
in the diuhy. According to the employmont census of 1882, 
agriculture, forestry, and lishiug supported 135,200 or 44 per cent 
of the population; industrial ]>uimiits, 114,835 or 37*3 per cent; 
trade, 23,989 or 7 '8 per cent; service, 4086 or 1*3 jK)r cent.; 
ollicial, military, and professional employments, 16,066 or 6*2 per 
cent; while 13,. 697 [lorsons or 4*4 per cent made no returns. 

8.1X0' Weimar* Eiseuaidi is a limited hereditary monarchy, and 
was the tirst state in Germany to receive a liberal constitution. 
This was granted in 1816 by Charles Augustus, the patron of 
Goethe, and was revised in 1850. 'file diet consists of one clianiljer 
with thirty*onc ineinbers, of whom one is chosen by the nobility, 
four by owners of land worth at least £150 a year, five by those who 
dcjrivc as iinndi I'rom otlior sources, and twenty-one by the rest of 
the inhabitants. The diet meets every three ymvH ; the deputies 
are elected for six years. The franchise is enjoyed by nil domi- 
ciled citizens over twcnty-fivo years of age. The government is 
carriiMl on l)y a ministry of throe, liolding the portfolios of finance, 
of home and foreign aMuirs, and of religion, education, and justice, 
with which is combined the ducal household. The Imdget for the 
fin a nee -period 1884-86 estimated the yearly inconio at £308,586 and 
the yearly expemliture at about £1 .660 less. The puiilic debt is more 
than (‘overed by the active capital. Tho ducal liouse receives a 
civil list of £46,500. Tho Saxe-Woimar family is tlio oldest brnnch 
of tlio Ernestiiio line, and hence of tlio wJiole Saxon house. Hy 
treaties of sue.eessioii tlio grand-duke is the next heir to the throne 
of Saxony, should the present Albertiue line become extinct. Ho 
is entitled to the predi<‘ate of “royal higliness.” li}* a treaty with 
Prussia in 1867, which afterwanis became tho model for similar 
treaties l)otween Prussia ami other Thuringian states, tlie troops of 
tlio gruiid-duchy were incorporated with the Prussian army. 

In early times Weimar, with the surroiiudiiig district, belonged 
to the counts of Orlamlinde, and from tho end of the 10th century 
until 1067 it was the seat of a liuo of counts of its own. It 
afterwards fell to tho landgrave of Thuringia, and in 1440 passed 
into tho p(jsscssi()u of Freilerick the Mild, elector of Saxony. 
Involved after the convention of Wittenberg (1647) in tho com- 

I dicated and constantly sliifting succession arrangements of the 
Crnestino dukes of Sa.xony, who delayed tho introduction of 

{ n'imogciiiture, Weimar does not emerge into an independent 
listoncal position until 1640, when the brothers William, Albert, 
and Ernest tho Pious founded the ])rineipalities of Weimar, 
Kiseiiacli, and Gotha. Eisenach fell to Weimar in 1644, and, 
although the principality was once more temporarily .split into 
the linos Saxe- Wtdmar, Saxe-Eisenach (1672-1741), and Saxe- 
Jena (1672-1690), it was again reunited under Ernest Augustus 
<1728-1748), who secured it against future subdivision by adopting 
the principio of priniogeiiituro. His son of the same iianie who 
succeeded died in 17.68, two years after his niarriago witli Anna 
.Vinalia of Hrunswick. Next year the duchess Amalia, although 
lot yet twenty years old, was appointed by tho emperor regent of 
)lio primn'pality and guardian of her infant son Glia lies Augustus 
11758-1828). Tlie reign of the InttiT, who ns.sunied tlie govern- 
inoiit in 1775, is the most brilliant epoch in tho history of Saxe- 
Weimur. A gifted and intelligent [latron of literature and art, 
Gliarles Augustus attracted to his court the leading authors and 
scholars of Germany. Goethe, Schiller, and Herder were members 
of the illustrious society of the capital, and the university of Jena 
became a focus of light and Icaniiiig, so that tho hitherto obscure 
little state attracted tho eyes of all Eurojw.^ The war with France 
was fraught with danger to the continued existemee of the piiiici- 
pality, and after the battle of Jena (October 14, 1806) it was mainly 
the skilful inaiiagomcut of tho duchess Louise that dissuaded 
Napoleon from removing lier husband from among the reigning 
princes. In 1807 Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach entered tlie Confodorutiou 
of tho Khine, and was proniotcil from a principality (Fiirstonthum) 
to a duchy (Herzogthum). In the followijig campaigns it sulfered 
greatly ; and in 1815 the congress of Vienna recompensed its 
ruler with an addition to his territory of 660 square miles (includ- 
ing most of Neustadt) with 77,000 inhabitants, and with the title 
of grnnd-diike (Orossherzog). On the restoration of peace Charles 
Augustus redeemed his promise of granting a liberal constitution 
(1816), Freedom of tho pre.ss was also granted, but after the 
f^estival of tho Wartburg in 1819 it was seriously curtailed. Charles 
Frederick (1828-1853) continued his father’s jHilicy, but his reforms 

^ An article on Suxe- Weimar-Eisenach would hardly be complete 
without Goethe’s famous lines ; — 

** Klein lat unter den FUrsten GennanieiiB freilleh dor melne, 

Kurx und schmsl lat aeiti Land, miisHlg nur waaer vetinag; 

Abcr 80 wende nach Innen, an wende nach auasen din Kr&fte 
Jeder, da wlU’' etn Feat Deutacher mit Deutachen zu aein.** 
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were neither thorough enough nor rapid enough to avert political 
commotion in 1848. A popular ministry received power, and 
numerous reforms were carried through. Reaction set in under 
Charles Alexander, who succeeded his father in 1853, and the union 
of the state-lands and crown-lands was repealed, though both were 
appointed to remain under tho same public management. In 1866 
the grand -duchy joined I’russia against Austria, although its 
troops were then garrisoning towns in the Austrian interest ; later 
it entered the North German Confederation. The press restric- 
tions were removed in 1868 and the tendency of recent legislation 
has been liberal. (F. MU.) 

SAXIFRAGE {Saxifraga)^ a genus of plants which 
gives its name to the order of which it is a member. 
There are nearly 200 species distributed in the temperate 
and arctic parts of the northern hemisphere, frequently at 
considerable heights on the mountains They are mostly 
herbs with perennial rootstocks, leaves in tufts, or, on the 
flower-stalks, scattered. Tho arrangement of the flowers 
is very various, as also are tho size and colour of the 
flowers themselves. They have a calyx with a short tube, 
five petals, ten (or rarely five) stamens springing, like the 
petals, from the edge of the tube of the calyx. The pistil 
is partly adherent to the calyx-tube, and is divided above 
into two styles. The ovules are numerous, attached to 
axile placentas. The seed-vessel is capsular. Many species 
are natives of Britain, some alpine plants of great beauty 
(S, oppositifolia^ S. nivalisy S, aizoides^ ckc.), and others, 
like /iV. granulaia^ frequenting meadows and low ground, 
while S, tridactyliteB may bo found on almost any dry wall. 
Many species are in cultivation, including the Bergenias or 
Megascas with their large fieshy leaves and copious panicles 
of rosy or pink flowers, the numerous alpine species, such 
as pyramidalisy 8. Cotyledon^ &c., with tall panicles 
studded wuth white flowers, and many others. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS, the celebrated Danish his- 
torian and poet, belonged to a family of warriors, his 
father and grandfather having served' under king Valdemar 
I. (d. 1182). Ho himself was brought up for the clerical 
profession, entered about 1180 the service of Archbishop 
Absaloii as one of his secretaries, and remained with him 
in that capacity until the death of Absulon in 1201. At 
the instigation of the latter he began, about 1185, to write 
tho history of the Danish Christian kings from the time 
of Sveii Estridsem, but later Absalon prevailed on him to 
write also the history of the earlier, heathen times, and to 
combine both into a great work, Geata Danorum, The 
archbishop died before the work was finished, and there- 
fore the preface, written about 1208, is dedicated to his 
successor Archbishop Andreas, and to King Valdemar II. 
Nothing else is known about Saxo’s life and person \ a 
chronicle of 1265 calls him “ miraj et urbance eloquentiae 
clericus and an epitome of his work from about 1340 de- 
scribes him as “egregius grammaticus, origine Sialandus 
that he was a native of Zealand is probably correct, inas- 
much as, whereas he often criticizes the Jutlanders and 
the Scanians, he frequently praises the Zealanders. The 
surname of “ Grammaticus ” is probably of later origin, 
scarcely earlier than 1500, apparently owing to a mistake. 
The title of provost (dean) of Roskilde/’ given him in 
the 16th century, is also probably incorrect, the historian 
being confound^ with an older contemporary, the provost 
of the same name. Saxo, from his apprenticeship as the 
archbishop’s secretary, had acquired a brilliant but some- 
what euphuistic Latin style, and wrote fine Latin verses, 
but otherwise does not seem to have had any very great 
learning or extensive reading. His models of style were 
Valerius Maximus, Justin, and Martlanus Capella, especi- 
ally the last. Occasionally he mentions Bedo, Dudo, and 
Paulus Diaconus, but does not seem to have studied them 
or any other historical works thoroughly, and he neither 
understands nor is interested in scientific research, in gene- 
ral history, or even in chronology. He wrote because he 
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did not like his countrymen to be behind other nations 
through the want of an historian, and because ho wished 
to perpetuate the record of the exploits of the Danes. His 
sources are partly Danish traditions and old songs, partly 
the statements of Archbishop Absalon, partly the accounts 
of Icelanders, and, lastly, some few earlier, but scanty, 
sources, being lists of Danish kings and short chronicles, 
which furnished him with some reliable chronological dates. 
He considered traditions as history, and therefore made it 
bis chief business to recount and arrange these, by the help 
of the lists of the kings, into a connected whole. His 
work, therefore, is a loosely connected series of biographies 
of Danish kings and heroes ; he dwells with predilection 
on those periods during which Danish kings were said to 
have made great conquests, and he represents these con- 
querors as the paragons of their times. 

The first nine books comprise ‘'Antiquity,*' that is, traditions of 
kings and heroes of the naif-mythical time up to about 960. 
Hero wo have traditions about Fredfrode, about Amleth (Hamlet) 
sud Fcnp, about Ilolf Krake, Iladding, the giant Starkathcr, 
Harald Hildotann, and Kagiiar Lodbrok. In this earlier history 
Saxo has also embodied myths of national gods vvdio in tradition 
had become Danish kings, for instance, Haider arul H other, and of 
foreign heroes, likewise incorporated in Diiniah history, as the 
. Hothic Jarmunrik (A. S. Kormenn'e), the Anglian Vermund (A. S. 
O&rmuiid) and Ulfe (A. S. Ofla), the German Jledin and liild, Ac. 
Fi-equently the narrative is interrupted by translatioiis of poems, 
which Saxo has used as authentic sources, although they are often 
only a few generations older than himself. In the later books 
(x,-xvi.) of his work he follows to a greater extent historical 
accounts, and the more he approaches his own time the fuller and 
the more trustworthy his relation becomes ; especially brilliant is 
his treatment of the history of King Valdcmnr and of AVisalon. 
Hut his patriotism often makes him partial to his countrymen, and 
his want of critical sense often blinds him to the historical truth. 

Saxo’s work was widely read during the Middle Ages, and several 
extracts of it were made for smaller chronicles. It was published 
for the first time, from a MS. afterwards lost, in Paris, 1514, by 
the Danish humanist Christiern Pedersen ; this edition was 
reprinted at Basel, 1534, and at Frankfort, 1676. Of later editions 
may be mentioned that of Stephen Stephanius, Sorb, 1644, that of 
C. A. Klotz, Lcinsic, 1771, and that of P. E. Miillcr and J. M. 
VeLschow, Copenliagen, 1839. No complete MS. any longer exists; 
yet of late small fragments have been found of throe MSS. The 
most remarkable of tbe.so is the fragment found at Angers, in 
France, written shortly after 1200, perhaps by Saxo himself or 
under his superiiitcinloiico ; here several corrections are found 
above the lines, showing how the author varied and polished his 
Latin stylo. 

SAXON DUCHIES. For the four Saxon duchies, 
Saxk-Altenbtjro, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, 
and Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, see those headings. 

Plats V. SAXONS, Law of the. See Salic Law. 

S.\XONY is the name successively given in German 
history to a media;val duchy in northern Germany, to a 
later electorate which afterwards became the present 
kingdom of Saxony (described below), and to a ducal 
province of Prussia. The la.st was formed directly out of 
part of the second in 1815, but the connexion between the 
first and second, as will be seen from the present article, 
is neither local nor ethnographical but political. 

The Saxons (Lat. Saxones^ Ger. Nac/wcw.), a tribe of the 
Teutonic stock, are first mentioned by Ptolemy as occupy- 
ing the southern part of the Cimbriau penin.sula between 
the Elbe, Eider, and Trave, the district now known as 
Holstein. The name is most commonly derived from 
^‘sahs,’* a short knife, though some authorities explain it 

meaning “ settled,*’ in contrast to the Suevi or “ wander- 
ing” people. By the end of the 3d century, when we 
hear of a ‘‘Saxon Confederation” embracing the Cherusci, 
Chauci, and Angrivarii, and perhaps corresi)onding to the 
group of tribes called Ingaevones by Tacitus, the chief scat 
of the nation had been transferred south of the Kibe to 
the lands on both sides of the Weser now occupied by 
Oldenburg and Hanover. The Saxons were one of the 
most warlike and adventurous of the Teutonic peoples, 


and they not only steadily extended the borders of their 
home, but made colonizing and piratical excursions by 
sea far and wide. In 287 they assisted the Menapian 
Carausius to make himself master of Itonianized Britain, 
where he assumed the title of Augustus; and on the 
Continent they came into collision with the Koinan em])iii. 
under both J ulian and Valentiriiau, the latter of w hom dr 
feated them in 373 so far south as Deutz, op|) 0 .site Colnxne. 
Their settlements along the coast of France extended to the 
mouth of the Loire, and, though these were soon absorbed 
by the Franks, tlieir expeditions to England finally resulted 
in the foundation of lasting kingdoms (Ivssex, Sussex, 
Wessex) (see Enoi^and, vol. viil pp. 268 sq ,)? About 
the beginning of the fith century part of the Flcmi.sh coast 
became known as the Litm Saxonhauj from the settlements 
of this people. The Saxons who remained in Germany 
(Alt-Sachseri or Old Saxons) gradually jnished their bordc'.rs 
further and further until they approached the Bhine, and 
touched the Elbe, the North Sea, and the llarz Mountain.s. 
In 531 they joined their neighbours the Franks in a sue 
cessful expedition against the Thuringians, and received 
as their spoil the conquered territory betw een the Harz and 
the Unstrut. Their settlements here were, however, forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Frank.s, and from 
this period may be dated the beginning of the long strife 
between these two peoples which finally re.suKed in the 
subjugation of the Saxons. During the reign.s of the 
weak Merovingian kings who succeeded Lothair 1. on tlie 
Frankish throne, the Saxons pushed into northern Thur- 
ingia, afterwards known as the Alt-Mark. Pippin the Short 
obtained a temporary advantage over them in 753 and 
imposed a tribute of three hundred horses, but their final 
conquest was reserved for Charlemagne. At this time the 
Saxons did not form a single state under one ruler, but 
were divided into the four districts of Westidialia to the 
w^est of the Weser, Eastidialia chiefly to the east of that 
river, Engern or Angria along both banks, and Nordal- 
bingia in Holstein. The gaus were independent, each having 
an ealdorman of its own ; and they only combined in time 
of war or other emergency to choose a herzog, or common 
leader. The people were divided into the “ frilinge ” or 
“frone,” who possessed the land, the “liti” or “lazzi,” a 
semi-freed class, and the serfs, who had no rights. The 
“edilinge” were the chiefs, but had no political advantages 
over the “ frilinge.” Their religion was a simple type of 
northern heathenism. Boo Germany, vol. x. pp. 473 and 
477 sq. 

Ill 772 Charlemagne, induced partly by a desire to 
protect his kingdom from tlie incursions of hostile neigli- 
hours and partly by a proselytizing si)irit, began the sub- 
jugation of the Baxons. The war, waged on both sides 
with the utmost ferocity, lasted in a scries of campaigns 
with but brief intervals for thirty-one years. Kopeatedly 
conquered and baptized, the Baxons rose again and again in 
revolt as soon as Charlemagne withdrew his troops, threw 
off their forced allegiance to Christianity, and under 
various leaders, of whom Wittekind or Widukind is the 
most famous, struggled fiercely to regain their independ* 
once. Charlemagne was too strong and his measures too 
relentless. On one occasion he butchered 4500 captives 
in cold blood, as a revenge and a warning. Wittekind 
surrendered and was baptized in 785 ; and after what is 
called the Second Baxon War, which broke out in 792, 
resistance died away about 803. The Baxons were allowed 

^ Though tho Saxon.s were not the first to efTect tlie foiimlitioii of a 
Teutonic kingiloni in England, they were the first to .attempt it ; .and 
hence their name was applied (us it still is) by the Oltir inhabitants 
of the British islands to all Teutonic settlers. A similar general nse 
of the name survives in Transylvania, wliere the (ft*nn.an inhaliitants 
are called “Saxons,” although only a small proportion of them trace 
their descent from tho Saxon branch of the '1‘outonic family. 
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a considerable amount of freedom by tbeir sagacious con- 
queror. The first CapUtdare Saxonumm^ issued at Pader- 
bom in 788» while very strict in maintaining Christianity 
and in punishing all rebellion, confirmed a great number 
of Saxon customs and laws. After 808 the laws were 
made milder, and no tribute except tithes was demanded. 
The i>eople lived according to their former laws,^ under 
grafs appointed by Charlemagne ; various bishoprics were 
founded, of which Osnabriick (783), Verden (786), and 
Bremen (787) are the earliest; and tranquillity was still 
furtl>er secured by transplanting colonies of Saxons to other 
parts of the kingdom, and introducing Frankish colonies 
to take their place in Saxony. The land now gradually 
became an integral portion of the kingdom of the Franks.^ 
Under Louis the German, to whom Saxony had fallen at 
the treaty of Verdun in 843, it was harassed by the inroads 
of the Normans and Slavs on either side, and, in order to 
cope with these, herzogs or dukes were appointed about 
850 to keep the Saxon Mark, a narrow territory ib 
Nordalbingia, on the west bank of the Elbe. These 
herzogs, remembering their j)redece88or8 or their ancestors 
(Ludolf, the first duke of Saxony, is said to have been a 
descendant of Wittekind), rapidly extended their power 
beyond the mark over the rest of Saxony, and thus 
founded the powerful duchy of Saxony. Otto the Illus- 
trious, who succeeded his brother Bruno as duke in 880, 
added Thuringia to the duchy, and attained such a pitch 
of power that he was offered the crown of Germany in 911. 
He refused the honour on the score of old age, but his son 
Henry tlie Fowler accepted it in 919, and founded the line 
of Saxon em])erors which expired with Henry II. the Pious 
in 1024. Otto the Great, son of Henry I., bestowed the 
ducljy of Saxony upon Hermann Billing or Billung, in 
whose family it remained till 1106. The power and in- 
fluence of Saxony during this period depended partly on 
the favour of the emperors, but chiefly on the sagacity and 
energy of the successive dukes. The Saxons were hostile 
to the Franconian emperors who succeeded the Saxon 
house, and in 1073 they rose in revolt against Henry IV. 
They were at first successful, but in 1075, at the battle 
of Langonsalza, they were defeated by the emperor. The 
rebels were severely punished, though Otto of Nordheim, 
one of their loaders, was made administrator of the duchy. 
Taking advantage of Henry IV. ’s troubles with the pope, 
thcjy again rebelled and espoused the cause of Iludolf of 
Swabia ; but in 1087, on the resignation of Hermann of 
Luxemburg, whom they had chosen king, they made peace 
once more with the emperor. Magnus was the last duke 
of the Billing line. The emperor Henry V. now (1106) 
presented the lapsed duchy to Ijothair, count of Supplin- 
burg, who rapidly became the most powerful prince in 
Germany, and in 1125 was placed on the imperial throne 
by the influence of the papal party. Two years after his 
elevation he assigned the duchy of Saxony to his power- 
ful son-in-law Henry the Proud, who was already duke of 
Bavaria and had inherited the private jiossessions of the 
Billings in Saxony, in right of his mother, who was a 
daughter of Magnus Henry had aspired to be emperor 
in 1 1 38, and his successful rival Conrad III., wishing to 
reduce his power, alleged that it was unlawful for one 
prince to hold two duchies, and ordered him to resign 
Saxony. On his refusal, the emperor immediately de- 
clared both duchies to be forfeited. Henry died before 
the ensuing war w'as ended, and Conrad compromised 

^ The Lex 19 titles of which have survived, was reduced 

to writing under Charlemagne. See under Salic Law. 

* The Heliand (Saviour), a religious poem ascribed to an unknown 
Saxon i)oet of the 9th century, is often cited as a proof of the rapid 
Christianization of the Saxons. It is .also almost the only relic of 
their dialect 
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"matters by appointiug his opponent’s young son, after* 
wards known as Henry the Lion, to the duchy of Saxony, 
compensating Albert the Bear, the former imperial candi'- 
date, with the independence of the North Mark of Saxony, 
afterwards called Brandenburg (see Pbussia, vol. xx. p. 2). 
In 1155 Henry received Bavaria from his cousin and per- 
sonal friend the emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and ^us 
became second only to the emperor in power. He added 
considerably to the extent of ^xony by conquest among 
the Wends, east of the Elbe, where the boundary had 
always been a fluctuating one. But Henry was not only 
powerful, he was also arrogant, and incurr^ the jealousy 
of the other princes, so that, when he quarrelled with the 
emperor and his lands were declared forfeited in 1180, he 
had no allies to assist him in his resistance. Westphalia, 
the principal part of Saxony, went to the archbishop of 
Cologne, the Saxon Palatinate to the landgrave of Thur- 
ingia, and other portions to other princes. A small district 
round Lauenburg, north of the Elbe, was assigned with 
the title of duke of Saxony to Bernhard of Ascania, son 
of Albert the Bear. Henry was reduced to submission 
in 1181 ; but his duchies could not be restored, and he 
was forced to content himself with Brunswick and Liine- 
biirg. The duchy of Saxony was never restored in the 
old sense, in which it had been one of the four principal 
duchies of the empire, and embraced the territories now 
occupied by Westphalia, Oldenburg, Hanover, the Harz, 
and parts of Mecklenburg > and Holstein. The new 
creation never rose to any importance. Bernhard of 
Ascania (1181-1212), before his accession as duke of 
Saxony, had held Anhalt and Wittenberg, to the south- 
east of Saxony, and separated from it by the Mark of 
Brandenburg; and when his grandsons John and Albert IL 
divided their inheutance in 1260 the latter placed his 
seat at Wittenberg, and two tiny duchies arose — Saxe- 
Lauenburg and Saxe-Wittenberg. Saxe-Laueuburg was 
now the only part of the great duchy which retained tho 
name ; while Saxe-Wittenberg, the nucleus of the later 
electorate, transferred tlie name to entirely new soil. 
Both duchies claimed the electoral privileges, including 
the oifleo of grand marshal (Erzmarschall), which had 
belonged to the original duke of Saxony, but tho Golden 
Bull of 1356 confirmed the claims of Wittenberg. Eudolph 
II. (about 1370) is the first duke who formally styles 
himself elector (prijiceps elector). The small electorate 
was made still smaller in 1411 by the formation of 
Anhalt into a separate principality. In 1422 the Ascaniaii 
line became extinct with Albert IIL, and in 1423 the 
emperor Sigismund conferred tbeir lands and titles uix}n 
Frederick, margrave of Meissen, and landgrave of Thur- 
ingia, to whom he was deeply indebted both for money 
and assistance in the Hussite wars. The new and more 
honourable style of elector of Saxony superseded Frede- 
rick’s other titles, and the term Saxony gradually spread 
over all his other possessions, which included tho country 
now known under that name. The early history of tho 
electorate and kingdom of Saxony is thus the early history 
of the Mark of Meissen, the name of which now lingers 
only in a solitary town on the Elbe.^ 

* A different and considerably later use of the name Saxony may be 
conveniently mentioned here, for, though not based upon any political 
or ethnographical considerations, it is frequently referred to in GennaD 
history. When Maximilian (1493-1519) formed the ten great im- 
perial administrative circles, that part of the empire to the east of tie 
Weser and north of the Erzgebirge was divided between the circles oV 
Lower and Upper Saxony. The former, occupying the north-west of 
this territory, included the Harz principalities, Magdeburg, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, Bremen, and Holstein; the latter, besides Thuringia, 
tho electorate of Saxony and Brandenburg, embraced the conquered 
Slavonic lands to the east and north, including Lusatia and Pome- 
rania. The lands which still preserve the name of Saxony are thus 
all within the limits of these circles. 
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Among the mountains of Losatia, in the south of the Saxon 
province of Bautzen, there exist to this day about 50,000 Wends, 
tHissessing characteristics and speaking a language of their own. 
These cunous people are the relics of a vast Slavonic horde which, 
aftpearing on the bordew oi the kingdom of the Hermunduri or 
Thuringiaiis about the 4tU century, pressed into their territories on 
the downfall of that kingdom in the 6th century, and settled 
themselves between the Spree and the Saale. They w'ens known 
as the Sorbs or Sorabi, ana the country, which included the whole 
of the modern kingdom of Saxony, was called Sorabia. Warlike 
and persistent, their influence has never been obliterated, and, 
though centered, their stock has neither been exterminated nor 
absorbed. They were skilled in agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
and soon improved the fertile soil of their new settlements. Some 
writers arc disnose.l to recognize their influence in the strong bent 
to agricultural and industrial pursuits which has ever since 
iharacterizcd the inhabitants of this part of Germany ; and less 
doubtful traces have been loft in the jiopular superstitions and 
legends, and in the local names. For more than a hundred years 
after their first collision with the Gorman kingdom the Sorbs 
repulsed all attacks, but in 928 Henry the Fowler, the first Saxon 
emperor, crossing the Elbe, devastated the land of the Dale- 
minzians, and built the strong castle of Misnia or Meissen, which 
thenceforward formed the centre of a gradually increasing mark 
against the lieathen. For two hundred years the office of margrave 
of Meissen was not hereditary, but in 1128 Count Conrad of Wcttiii 
obtained the succession for his house, and founded a line of princes 
whoso dcjicendants still occupy the throne. It is said, though on 
very doubtful grounds, that Conrad ivas a scion of the family of the 
old Saxon hero Wittekind. In 1160, when Conrad alslicatod and 
set the pernicious example of dividing liis lands among his sons. 
Ids possessions extended from the Ncissc and the Erzgebirge to the 
Harz and the Saale. During those two centuries the state of the 
country had but slowly improved. The Sorbs had been reduced 
to a condition of miserable serfdom, and the best land w'as in the 
hands of Frankish peasants who had been attracted by its fertility. 
Agriculture was encouraged by the ecclesiastics, especially by Bishop 
Ucuno, who occupied the see of Meissen (founded in 961) about the 
time of the conquest of England by the Kormaiis. In the reign of 
Otto the Kich (1167-1190) the first silver mines were discovered, and 
the famous mining town of Freiberg founded. Trade also received 
its fu'st encouragement ; the great fairs of I^eipsic were protected ; 
and roads were made and towns fortified with the produce of the 
mines. Otto’s grandson, Henry tlie Illustrious (1221-1288), who.se 
mother Jutta was a Thuringian princess, reunited most of Conrad’s 
lands by inheriting part of Thuringia (the rest went to the duke of 
lirabant) and the Pleissnerland, as the district on both banks of the 
upper course of the Pleisse was called. Ho too lost the chance of 
lounding a magnificent kingdom in the heart of Germany, by sub- 
dividing his territories, which stretched in a compact mass from 
the Werra to the Oder and from the mountains of Bohemia to the 
Harz. The consequences of this policy of subilivision, which was 
followed by his successors, were bitter family feuds and i»etty wars, 
seriously hampering the development of the country. Frcilerick 
the Grave (1824-1347) was the last prince of the house of Wettin 
who was sole ruler of all the ancestral lauds of his house. The next 
powerful iiguro is Frederick the Warlike, who became margrave in 
1881. Besides the Mark he pos.sossed the Osterlaiid, the territory 
to the north-west of tlie present kingdom, stretching from tlic Saale 
at Wcisseiifels to the Elbe ut Torgau, and embracing the plain of 
Leipsic. Frederick, in wlioso reign the university of Leipsic w'as 
founded, had ai-upiired his surname by his energetic support of 
Sigismund, especially in the Hussite ivais. As wo have seen, that 
emperor’s desire to attach to himself so ])ow(Tfiil an ally led him 
to bestow the vacant electoral duchy of Saxe- Wittenberg upon the 
margrave in 1428. Do8|nte the troublous state of public affairs, 
tlio internal prosperity of the land had steadily advanced. Most 
of the chief towns had by this time l)een founded, — Leipsic, Erfurt, 
Zwickau, and Freiberg being the most conspicuous. Chemnitz 
Iiad begun its textile industry. The condition of the peasants was 
Ktill far below that of the burghers of the town.s ; many of them 
were mere serfs. The church retaiued the high ] fitch of power 
which it had early attained in Meissen, and religious institutions 
were numerous all over the most fertile districts. In spite of fresh 
di.scoyeries of silver, tlie pecuniary wants of the princes had to be 
OL*ca.sionally supplied by contributions called “bedcs” from the 
noble.s and ecclesiastics, who weio sumnioiiod from time to time to 
meet in a kind of diet. 

Frederick's now dignities as elector, combined with his 
personal qualities, now made him one of the most powerful 
princes in Germany; had the principle of primogeniture 
been established in the country as he left it, Saxony and 
not Brandenburg might have been the leading power in 
the empire to-day. He died in 1428, just in time to 
e.icape the grief of seeing his lands cruelly ravaged by 
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the Hussites in 1429 and 1430. The division of territorj' 
between his two sons, Frederick the Mild (1428-14G4) 
and William, once more called forth destructive internecine 
wars (the “ Briidorkrieg ”), in which the former for a time 
forgot his surname. It was in 1455, during this war, 
that the knight Kunz von Kauf ungen carried into execu- 
tion his bold, though only inonicntarily successful, plan 
of stealing the two young sons of the elector Frederick. 
Ernest and Albert, the two princes in question, succeeded 
to their father’s possessions in 1464, and for twenty years 
ruled peacefully in common. The land rapidly prospered 
during this respite from war. Trade made great advances, 
encouraged by an im{)roved coinage, which was one of the 
consequences of the silver discoveries on the Schneeberg. 
Several of the powerful ecclesiastical principalities were at 
this time held by members of the Saxon electoral house, so 
that the external influence of the electorate corresj)onded 
to its internal prosperity. Matters were not suffered to 
continue thus. The childless death of tlieir uncle William 
in 1482 bequeathed Thuringia to the two princes, and the 
younger Albert insisted upon a division of the common 
possessions. In August 1485 the Partition of Leipsic took 
place, which resulted in the foundation of two Saxon lines, 
the Ernestine and the Albertine. The lands were never 
again united. Ernest divided the lands into two portions, 
and Albert chose. Apart from the electoral duchy of 
Wittenberg, which necessarily went to Ernest as the elder 
brother, the lands were divided into Thuringia, half of the 
Osterland, and Naumburg and the Voigtland on the one 
hand, and Meissen and the remaining parts of eastern 
Saxony on the other. To Ernest’s deep chagrin, Albert 
chose Meissen, the old ancestral lands of the Wettins. 
The former only survived his vexation a year. 

The electorate remained at first with the l^Irnestijie line. 
Ernest was succeeded by his son Frederick the Wise 
(1486-1525), one of the most illustrious princes in 
German history. Under his rule Saxony was perhaps the 
most influential member of the German empire ; and on 
the death of Maximilian the imperial crown itself was 
offered to him, but he vindicated his character by refus- 
ing it. In this reign Saxony became the cradle of tlie 
Keformatiou. The elector’s wise tolerance and suln^equeiit 
protection and hearty support of Luther are well known 
to every reader. He is said to have remained unmarried 
out of love to his brother John, who succeeded him. He 
died during the horrors of the Peasants’ War. John 
(1525-1532) was an even more enthusiastic favourer of 
the Reformed doctrines, and shared the leadership of the 
Schmalkald League with Philip of Hesse. His son, John 
Frederick the Magnanimous (1532-1547), might witli 
equal jiropriety have been surnamed the Unfortunate. 
He took part in the Schmalkald War, but in 1547 was 
captured at M Uhl berg by the emperor Charles Y., and 
forced to sign the caiiitulation of Wittenberg. This deed 
transferred the electorate and nearly all the Saxon lands to 
the Albertine line, whose astute representative liad taken 
the imperial side. Only a few scattered territories in 
Thuringia were reserved for John Frederick’s sons, and on 
these wore afterwards founded the Ernestine duchies of 
Weimar, Gotha, &c. For the second time in the history 
of the Saxon electorate, the younger line on a division 
ultimately secured the highest dignity, for the Wittenberg 
line had been junior to the Lauenberg line. 1'he Albert- 
ine line is now the royal line of Saxony. 

The Albertine Maurice became elector after the capitula- 
tion of Wittenberg. He was the grandson of the founder of 
his house, and had been preceded on the throne of Meissen 
by his uncle George (15()0-1539) and by his father Henry 
(1539—1541). George w^as a zealous lionian Catholic, 
and had vainly endeavoured to stem the Beformation in 
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his dominions ; Henry was an equally devoted Protestant. 
Maurice (1541-1553) was also a Protestant^ but he was 
too astute to permit his religion to blind him to his 
political interests. His ruling motive seems to have been 
ambition to increase his personal power and the consequence 
of his country. He refused to join the Schmalkald league 
with the other Protestant princes, and made a secret treaty 
with the emperor instead. By invading the Ernestine 
lands in John Frederick's absence during the Schmalkald 
War, he forced that prince to return hastily from the 
Danube, and thus weakened the army opposed to the 
emperor. Though he was compelled to retreat before his 
indignant and surprised kinsman, his fidelity to the 
oinpcror was rewarded, as wo have seen, at the capitulation 
of Wittenberg. All the lands torn from the Ernestines 
were not, however, assigned to Maurice ; he was forced to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Bohemia over the Voigtland 
and the Bilesian duchy of Sagan, and to renounce bis 
own superiority over the Reuss dominions. The Roman 
Catholic prelates were moreover reinstated in the three 
great bishoprics of Meissen, Merseburg, and Naumburg- 
Zeitz. Recognizing as a Protestant sovereign that the 
best alliance for securing his new possessions was not 
wdth the Roman Catholic emperor but with the other Pro- 
testant princes, Maurice now began to withdraw from the 
former and to conciliate the latter. In 1552, suddenly 
marching against the emperor at Innsbruck, he extorted 
from him the peace of Paiisau, which accorded religious 
freedom throughout Germany. Thus, at the close of his 
life (he died of a wound in V)attle in 1553), Maurice 
came to bo regarded as the champion of German national 
and religious freedom. Amid the distractions of outward 
affairs, Maurice had not neglected the internal interests of 
Saxony. To the already conspicuous educational advant- 
ages in the country ho added the three grammar schools 
( l^'iirstensclmlen) at Pforta, Grimma, and Meissen ; and for 
administrative purposes, especially for the collection of 
the taxes which had now become practically annual, he 
divided the country into the four “ circles ” of the 
Electorate, Thuringia, Leipsic, and Meissen. In 1542 the 
first coal mine was opened. Over two hundred convents 
were suppressed in Baxony; Leipsic, Wittenberg, Jena, and 
Erfurt had each a university ; books began to increase, 
and the Saxon dialect became the ruling dialect of German 
in virtue of Luther's translation of the Bible. Augustus 
I. (1553-1586), brother of Maurice, was one of the best 
domestic rulers that Saxony ever had. He increased 
the area of the country by the “circles” of Neustadt 
and the Voigtland, and by parts of Henneberg and 
the silver yielding Mansfeld, and he devoted his long 
reign to the development of its resources. He visited all 
parts of the country himself, and personally encouraged 
agriculture ; he introduced a more economical mode of 
mining and smelting silver ; he favoured the importation 
of finer breeds of sheep and cattle ; and he brought foreign 
weavers from abroad to teach the Saxons. Under him 
lace-making began on the Erzgebirge, and cloth-making 
flourished at Zwickau. He was the first to fortify the 
Kunigstein, the one fortress in modern Saxony, and he 
built other castles. With all his virtues, however, 
Augustus was an intolerant Lutheran, and used very severe 
means to exterminate the Calvinists ; in his electorate 
he is said to have expelled one hundred and eleven 
Calvinist preachers in a single month. Under his son 
Christian I. (1586-1591) the chief power was wielded 
by the chancellor Crell, who strongly favoured Calvinism, 
but, when Christian II. (1591-1611) came to the throne a 
mere child, Crell was sacrificed to the Lutheran nobles. 
The duke of Weimar was made regent, and continued the 
persecution of crypto-Calvinism, in spite of the breach with 
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the Beformed imperial diet which this course involved. 
Christian II. was succeeded by his brother John George 1. 
(1611-1656), under whom the country was devastated by 
the Thirty Years’ War. John George was an amiable but 
weak prince, totally unfitted to direct the fortunes of a 
nation in time of danger. He refused the proffered crown 
of Bohemia, and, when the Bohemian Protestants elected a 
Calvinist prince^ he assisted the emperor against them 
with men and money. The Restitution Edict, however, in 
1629, opened his eyes to the emperor's projects, and he 
joined Gustavus Adolphus. Saxony now became the 
theatre of war. The fiirst battle on Saxon soil was fought 
in 1631 at Breitenfeld, where the bravery of the Sw^es 
made up for the flight of the Saxons. Wallenstein 
entered Saxony in 1632, and his lieutenants Hoik and 
Gallas plundered, burned, and murdered through the 
length and breadth of the land. After the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Liitzen, not far 
from Leipsic, in 1632, the elector, who vras at heart an 
imperialist, detached himself from the Swedish alliance, 
and in 1635 concluded the peace of Prague with the 
emperor. By this peace he was confirmed in the 
possession of Upper and Lower Lusatia, a district of 180 
square miles and half a million inhabitants, which had 
already been pledged to him as a reward for his services 
against the Bohemians. Lusatia had once belonged to 
Conrad of Meissen, whose descendants, however, had lost 
it to Brandenburg at the beginning of the 14th century. 
Saxony had now to suffer from the Swedes a repetition of 
the devastations of Wallenstein. No other country in 
Germany was so terribly scourged by this terrible war. 
Immense tracts were rendered absolutely desolate, and 
whole villages vanished from the map ; the people were 
tortured to reveal their treasures, or from wanton brutal- 
ity ; famine was followed by plague ; civilization was 
thrown back and barbarism revived. In eight years the 
population sank from three to one and a half millions. 
When the war was at length ended by the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, Saxony found that its infiuence had 
begun to decline in Germany. Its alliance with the 
Catholic party deprived it of its place at the head of 
the Protestant German states, which was now taken by 
Brandenburg. John George's will made the decline of 
the electorate even more inevitable by detaching from it 
the throe subsidiary duchies of Saxe- Weissenf els, Saxe- 
Merseburg, and Saxe-Zeitz in favour of his younger sons. 
By 1746, however, these lines were all extinct, and their 
possessions had returned to the main line. Saxe- 
Neustadt was a short-lived branch from Saxe-Zeitz, extinct 
in 1714. The next three electors, who each bore the name 
of John George, had uneventful reigns. The first made 
some efforts to heal the wounds of his country ; the second 
wasted the lives of his people in foreign wars against the 
Turks ; and the third was the last Protestant elector of 
Baxony. John George IV. was succeeded by his brother 
Frederick Augustus I., or Augustus the Strong (1694- 
1733). This prince was elected king of Poland as 
Augustus II. in 1697, but any weight which the royal title 
might have given him in the empire was more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that he, though the ruler of an 
almost exclusively Protestant electorate, became a Roman 
Catholic in order to qualify for the new dignity. The 
connexion with Poland was disastrous for Saxony. In 
order to defray the expenses of his wars with Charles XII., 
which resulted from his Polish policy, Augustus pawned 
and sold large districts of Saxon territory, while he drained 
the electorate of both men and money. For a year before 
the peace of . Altranstadt in 1706, when Augustus gave up 
the crown of Poland, Saxony was occupied by a Swedish 
army, which had to be supported at an expense of twenty- 
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ynllltA fi thalerg. The wavs and extra va^nce of the 
elector-king, who regained the Polish crown in 1709, are 
said to have cost Saxony a hundred million thalers. From 
this reign dates the privy council (Gieheimes Kabinet), 
which lasted till 1830. The caste privileges of the estates 
(Stande) were increased by Augustus, a fact which tended 
to alienate them more from the people, and so to decrease 
their power. Bottger made his famous discovery in 1710, 
and the manufacture of porcelain was begun at Meissen, 
and in this reign the Moravian Brethren made their 
settlement at Herrnhut (1722). Frederick Augustus 11. 
(1733-1763), who succeeded his father in the electorate, 
and was afterwards elected to the throne of Poland as 
Augustus III., was an indolent prince, wholly under the 
inhuonce of Graf von Briihl. Brtlhl was an incompetent 
statesman and an extravagant financier, who yet contrived 
to amass large sums for his private purse. Under his ill- 
omened auspices Saxony sided with Prussia in the First 
Silesian War, and with Austria in the other two. It 
gained nothing in the first, lost much in the second, and 
in the third, the Seven Years* War (1756-1763), again 
became the scene of war and suffered renewed miseries. 
The country was deserted by its king and his minister, who 
retired to Poland. By the end of the war it had lost 
90,000 men and a hundred million thalers ; its coinage 
was debased and its trade ruined ; and the whole country 
was in a state of frantic disorder. The elector died seven 
months after his return from Poland ; Briihl died twenty- 
three days later. The elector’s son and successor, Frederick 
Christian, survived his father only two months, leaving 
a son, Frederick Augustus III. (1763-1827), a boy of 
thirteen. Prince Xaver, the elector’s uncle, was appointed 
guardian, and he set himself to the sorely-needed work of 
healing the wounds of the country. The foundation of 
the famous school of mining at Freiberg, and the improve- 
ment of the Saxon breed of sheep by the importation of 
merino sheep from Spain, were due to his care. Frederick 
assumed the government in 1768, and in his long and 
eventful reign, which saw the electorate elevated to the 
dignity of a kingdom, though deprived of more than half 
its area, he won the surname of the Just. As he was the 
first king of Saxony, he is usually styled Frederick 
Augustus I. The first ten years of his active reign passed 
in peace and quiet ; agriculture, manufactures, and 
industries were fostered, economical reforms instituted; 
and the heavy public debt of forty million thalers was 
steadily reduced. In 1770 torture was abolished. When 
the Bavarian succession fell open in 1777, Frederick 
Augustus joined Prussia in protesting against the absorp- 
tion of Bavaria by the Austrian emperor, and Saxon troops 
took part in the bloodless “ potato-war.” The elector 
commuted his claims in right of his mother, the Bavarian 
princess Maria Antonia, for six million fiorins, which he 
spent chiefiy in redeeming Saxon territory that had been 
pawned to other German states. When Saxony joined the 
Fiirstenbund in 1785, it had an area of 15,185 square 
miles and a population of nearly 2,000,000, but its various 
I)arts had not yet been combined into a homogeneous 
whole, for the two Lusatias, Querfurt, Henneberg, and the 
ecclesiastical foundations of Naumburg and Merseburg 
had each a separate diet and government, independent of 
the diet of the electorate proper. In 1791 Frederick 
declined the crown of Poland, although it was now offered 
os hereditary even in the female line. He remembered 
how unfortunate for Saxony the former Polish connexion 
had been, and he mistrusted the attitude of Russia towards 
the proffered kingdom. Next year saw the beginning 
of the great struggle between France and Germany. 
Frederick’s conduct throughout was perhaps more 
pusillanimous than self-seeking, but it entailed its own 
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punishment. His first policy was one of selfish abstention, 
and from 1793 until 1796, when he concluded a definite 
treaty of neutrality with France, he limited his contribution 
to the war to the bare contingent due^from him as a prince 
of the empire. When war broke out in 1806 against 
Napoleon, 22,000 Saxon troops shared the defeat of the 
Prussians at Jena, but the elector immediately afterwards 
snatched at Napoleon’s offer of neutrality, and abandoned 
his former ally. At the peace of Posen (11th December 
1806) Frederick entered the Confederation of the Khiae^ 
assuming the title of king of Saxony, and promising a 
contingent of 20,000 men to Napoleon. 

No change followed in the internal affairs of the new 
kingdom, except that Roman Catholics were admitted to 
equal privileges with Protestants. Its foreign policy was 
dictated by the will of Napoleon, of whose irresistibility 
the king was too easily convinced. In 1807 his sub- 
mission was rewarded with the duchy of Warsaw and the 
district of Cottbus, though he had to surrender some of 
his former territory to the new kingdom of Westphalia. 
The king of Saxony’s faith in Napoleon was momentarily 
shaken by the disasters of the Russian campaign, in which 
21,000 Saxon troops had shared, and in 1813 he began to 
lean towards an alliance with Austria. Napoleon’s victory 
at Liitzen (May 2, 1813), however, suddenly restored all his 
awe for that great general, and the Saxon king and the 
Saxon army were once more at the disposal of the French. 
After the battle of Bautzen, Napoleon’s headquarters 
were successively at Dresden and Leipsic. During the 
decisive battle at the latter town in October 1813, the 
popular Saxon feeling was displayed by the desertion of 
the Saxon troops to the side of the allies, Frederick 
was taken prisoner in Leipsic, and the government of his 
kingdom was assumed for a year by the Russians, who 
promptly turned its resources against its late French ally. 
Saxony was now regarded as a conquered country. Nothing 
but Austria’s vehement desire to keep a powerful neighbour 
at a distance from her boundaries, preserved it from being 
completely annexed by the Prussians, who had succeeded 
the Russians in the government. As it was, the congress 
of Vienna assigned the northern portion, consisting of 7800 
square miles, with 864,404 inhabitants to Prussia, leaving 
5790 square miles, with a population of 1,182,744 to 
Frederick, who was permitted to retain his royal title. 
He was forced to acquiesce in the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, and to console himself with the reflexion that his 
share, though the smaller half, was richer, more populous, 
and more beautiful than the other. 

From the jmrtition in 1815 to tho war of 1866 the history of 
Saxony is mainly a imrrntive of the slow growth of constitutionalism 
and poj)ular liberty w'ithin its limits. Its inttuence on the geneinl 
history of Europe ceased when the old German empire was dis- 
solvetl. In the new empire it is too completely ovei’shadowed by 
Prussia to have any objective importaiiee by itself. Frederick 
lived twelve years after tlic division of lii.s kingdom. The com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the coiiiitry continued to bo 
fostered, but only a few of the most unavoidable polititral reforms 
wore granted. 'I'he fact that some of tliese had not been granted 
before is more significant than that they were gnintcd now. 
Kcligious equality was extended to the Reformed Church in ISIS, 
and tho separate diet of Upper Lusatia abolished. Frederick 
Augustus was succeeded by Ins septuagenarian brother Antony 
(1827-1836), to the great disaj>pointment of the people, wlio hail 
expected a more liberal era under Prim;e Frederick Augustus, the 
king’s nephew. Antony aunouiicod his intention of following tho 
lines laid down by his ]>redecossor. Ho accorded st first onl}*^ a 
few trifling reform.s, which W’ere far from removing the popular 
discontent, while he retained the unpopular mini.stcr Einsiedel nnd 
continued tho encourng(?mcnt of the Roman Catholics. The old 
feudal arrangement of the diet, with its inconvenient divisioua, 
was retained, and tho privy council continued to be, the d<q>osilory 
of fK)wer. An active opposition began to make itself evident in the 
diet and in the press, and in 18M0 riots in Leij>sic nnd Dresden 
impressed the king with the necessity of concession. Einsiedel was 
casniered, Prince Frederick Augustus assumed as co-regent, and a 
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constitution promised. After consultation with the diet the king 
romulgated a new constitution on September 4, 1831, which lathe 
asiH of the present government. An offer from Mettemich of 
AtHtrian arms to repress the discontent by force had been refused. 
Tito feudal estates were replaced by two chambers, largely elective, 
and the privy council l>y a responsible ministry of six departments, 
liernliara von Lindoiiau was the liead of the first responsible 
cabinet, and the first constitutional assembly sat from January 27, 
18 33, till OctolMsr 30, 1834. While Saxony’s ]ioUtictil liberty 
was thus enlarged, its commerce and credit were stimulated by tbe 
construction of railways. Antony had died in 1836, and Frederick 
Augustus II. (1836-1854) became sole king. Growing interest in 
])()litifs produced dissatisfaction with the compromise of 1831, and 
the liberal opposition grew in numbers and iufiuence. The burn- 
ing questions wore the publicity of legal proceedings and the 
freedom of the press ; and on these the Government sustained its 
first crushin^j defeat in the lower or second chamber in 1842. 
I..lndenau resigned in 1843. Religious considerations as to the 
recognitioii of the Gorman GathoUos ami a new constitution for the 
Protestant Church began to mingle with purely political questions, 
and Prince John, os the supposed head of the Jesuit paity, was 
insulted at a review of the communal guards at Leipsic in 1846. 
Tlie military rashly interfered, and several innoaiiit spectators 
wore shot. The bittornoss which this ocourrcnce provoked was 
Intensified by a political reaction which was initiated about the 
same time under Von Kbiineritz. Warned by the sympathy 
excited in Saxony by the revolutionary events at Paris in 1848, 
the king dismisHod Iiis reactionary ministry, and a liberal cabinet 
took its ])la(U5 in March 1848. TJie disputed jioints were now 
conceded to the country. The privileges of the nobles were 
curtailed ; the administration r)r justice was put on a better foot- 
ing ; the press was unshackled ; nublicity in legal proceedings was 
grill) tetl ; trial by jury was iiitrouuced for some special cases ; and 
tlic Gorman CathoHtis were recognized. The feudal character of 
the first chamber was abolished, and its members made mainly 
elective from among the highest tax-payors, while an almost 
universal suffrage was introduced for the second chamber. The 
first demand of the overwhelmingly democratic diet returned m^der 
this reform bill was that the king should accept the Frankfort 
constitution. Frederick, alleging the danger of acting without the 
concurrence of Prussia, refused, and dissolved the diet. A public 
domoiistration at Dresden in favour of the Frankfort constitution 
rohibited as illegal oii May 2, 1849. This at once awoke the 

S ir fury. The mob seized the town and barricaded the streets ; 

on was almost destitute of troops ; and the king fled to the 
Kdnigstein. The rebels then proceeded to appoint a provisional 
Government, consisting of Tzsciiirner, Heubner, and Todt, though 
the true loader of the insurrection was the Russian Bakunin. 
Meanwhile Prussian troops had arrived to aid the Government, and 
after two days’ fierce street fighting the rising was quelled. The 
bond with Prussia now became closer, and Frederick entered with 
Prussia and Hanover into the temporary “alliance of the three 
kings. ” Ho was not sincere, however, in desiring to exclude Austria, 
and in 1860 accepted the invitation of that power to send deputies to 
F rankfort. The first chamber immediately protested against this 
stof), and refused to consider the (luestiou of a pressing loan. The 
king retorted by dissolving the diet and summoning the old 
estates abolished in 1848. Wlien a quorum, with some difficulty, 
was obtained, another period of retrograde legislation set in. The 
constitution of the chambers has never been restored to the basis 
of 1848, The king himself was carried away with the reactionary 
l•lllTellt, and the people remained for the time indifferent. Von 
B(;nst beiuime minister for both home and foreign affairs in 1852, 
ami under his guidance the policy of Saxony became more and 
more hostile to Prussia and friendly to Austria. Saxony was not, 
however, able to withdraw from the customs union, which indeed 
eonferivd the very highest benefit on its trade and maimfaetures. 

The sudden death of the king, by a fall from his carriage in 
’Pyrol, left the throne to hi.s brother John (1864-'1873), a learned 
and ac*(H>m I dished prince, whose name is known in German 
literature as a translator and annotator of Dante. His brother’s 
ministers ke})t their portfolios, but their views gradually bo- 
cumo someAvliat liberalized with the spirit of the times, must, 
how'evor, still retained his fedoralistic and ])hilo. Austrian views. 
Wlien war was declared between Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
Saxony declined the former’s offer of neutrality, and, when a 
Prussian force crossed the border, the Saxon army under the king 
an<l the crown prince joined the Austrians in Bohemia. The 
entire kingdom, w’ith the solitary exception of the Kdnigstein, was 
occupied by the Prussians. On the conclusion of peace Saxony 
lost no territory, but had to ]uiy a war indemnity of ten million 
thnlons, and was conipellt'd to enter the North-OerTnan Confedera- 
tion. Its army and its postal and telegraph system were placed 
under the cimtrol of PrJi.isia, and its representation at foreign 
courts was entrusted to the Prussian emlmssies. Beust was forced 
to resign ; and liberal measures in both church and state were 
actively carried through. John was succeeded in 1878 by his 
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elder son Albert (bom 1828), who had won distinction as a general 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870. Under this prince the general 
course of politics has presented nothing of speciid importance, 
except perhaps the steady spread of the doctrines of social 
democracy, which has flourished especially in Saxony. As a 
loyal member of the new German empire^ Saxony has gradually 
transferred its symjiathies from its old ally Austria to its new 
leader Prussia. In 1877 Leipsic was chosen as the seat of the 
supremo court of law for the empire. 

The political history of the parts of Saxony left by the Capitula- 
tion of Wittenberg to the Ernestine line, which occupy the region 
now generally styled Tliuringia (Thurln^n), is mainly a recital 
of partitions, reunions, redivisions, and fresh combinations of 
territory among the various sons of the successive dukes. The 
princijile of primogeniture was not introduced until the end of the 
17th century, so that the Protestant Saxon dynasty, instead of 
building up a single compact kingdom for itself, has split into 
four petty duchies, of no political influence whatever. In 1647 
the ex-olcctor John Fredenck the Magnanimous was allowed to 
retain Weimar, Jena, Eisenach, Gotha, Henneberg, and Saalfeld. 
Altenburg and a few other districts were added to the Ernestine 
possessions by the treaty of Naumburg in 1554, and other addi- 
tions were made from other sources. John Frederick, who had 
retained and transmitted to his descendants the title of duke 
of Saxony, forbade his sons to divide their inheritance ; but his 
wishes were I'espected only until after the death of his eldest son 
in 1565. The two survivors then founded separate jurisdictions at 
Weimar and Coburg, though arrangements were made to exchange 
territories every three years. In 1596 Saxe-Coburg gave off the 
branch Saxo-Eisenach ; and in 1603 Saxe-Weimar gave off Saxe- 
Altenburg, the elder Weimar lino ending and the younger begin- 
ning with the latter date. By 1688 Weimar had absorbed both 
Coburg and Eisenach ; Altenburg remained till 1672. John, duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, wlio died in 1605, is regarded as the common 
ancestor of the present Ernestine lines. In 1640 his three surviving 
sons ruled the duchies of Weimar, Eisenach, and Gotha. Eisenach 
fell in in 1644 and Altenburg in 1672, thus leaving the dukes of 
Saxo-Weimar and Saxe-Gotha to become the ancestors of the 
modern ruling houses. Saxe-Weimar was still repeatedly divided ; 
in 1668 a Saxe-Marksuhl appears, and about 1672 a Saxo-Jena and 
a new Saxe-Eisenach. All these, however, were extinct by 1741, 
and theii' possessions returned to the main line, which had adopted 
the princi])le of primogeniture in 1719. The present grand-duchy 
of Saxe-Weimak-Eisenach is separately noticed. 

Saxe-Gotha was even more subdivided :• and the climax was 
reached about 1680, wlien Gotha, Coburg, Meiningen, Romhild, 
Eisenborg, Hihlburghausen, and Saalfeld were each the capital of 
a duchy. By the beginning of 1825 only the first three oi those 
and Hildburghauacn remained, the lands of the others having 
been divided after much quarrelling. In that year the Gotha line 
expired, and a general redistribution of the lands of the “Nexus 
Gothanus,” as this group of duchies was called, was arranged on 
12th November 1826, The duke of Hildburghausen gave up his 
laiid.s entirely for Altenburg and became duke of SAXE-ALTENUirao ; 
the duke of Coburg exchanged Saalfeld for Gotha and became duke 
of Saxe-Coburu-Gotha ; and the duke of Saxe-Meininuen 
received Hildburghausen, Saalfeld, and some other territories, and 
added Hildburghausen to his title. These duchies are separately 
noticed. See also Thuri^ioia. 

Geography and Statistics. 

The kingdom of Saxony, the history of which has been traced 
above, is the third constituent of the German empire in point of 
population, and the fifth in [loint of area. With the exception 
of the two small exclaves of Ziogelhein in Saxe-Altenburg and 
Leibscliwitz on the borders of Reuss, Saxo-Weimar, and Saxo- 
Altciiburg, it forms a compact wliole of a triangular shape, 
its base extending from north-oast to south-west, and its apex 
pointing north-west. It lies between 50° 10’ and 51° 29’ N. lat. 
and between 11° 63’ and 15° 4' E. long. The total area is 5789 
square miles (about half the size of Belgium), or 2*7 per cent, of 
the entire empire ; its greatest length is 130 miles, and its greatest 
breadth 93 miles. Its frontiers have a circuit of 760 miles. On 
the south it is bounded by Bohemia, on the west by Bavaria am] 
tile Thuringian states, and on the remaining sides by Prussia. 
Except on the south, where the Erzgebirge forma at once the limit 
of the kingdom and of the empire, the boundaries are entirely 
political. For administrative purposes the kingdom of Saxony is 
divided into the four districts of Bautzen in the south-east, Dresden 
ill the north-cast, Leipsic in the north-west, and Zwickau in the 
south-west. 

Physical Features . — Saxony belongs almost entirely to the centra) 
mountain region of Germany, only the districts lilong the nortli 
border and abound Leipsic descending into the great North- 
European plain. The averago elevation of the country is not, 
however, great; and it is more properly descrilied as hilly than as 
mountainous. The ordinary estimates return ono-fifth of the area as 
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pldti, two-Uftha as hill country, and two-Ufths as mountain land 
Tie slope is very regularly from south-east to north-west, in the direo- 
tion of the shorter axis. The chief mountain range is the Erzgebirge, 
strotehiiig for 90 miles along the south border, and reaching in the 
Fichtelbergs (8979 feet and 8953 feet) the highest elevation in the 
kingdom. The west and south-west half of Saxony is more or less 
occupied by the ramifications and subsidiary grou|)s of this range, 
one of which is known from its position as the Central Saxon 
chain, and another lower group still farther north as the Oschatz 
group. The south-east angle of Saxony is occupied hy the moun- 
tains of Upper Lusatia (highest summit 2600 feet), which foini the 
link between the Erzgebirge and Kieseiigebirgo in the spreat Sudetic 
chain. North-west from this group, and along both banks of the 
Kibe, which divides it from the Erzgebirge, extends the ])icture8que 
mountain region known as tlie Saxon Switzerland. The action of 
water and ice upon the soft sandstone of which the hills here are 
chiefly composed has produced remarkable formations of deep gorges 
and isolated fantastic peaks, which, however, though Imth beautiful 
and interesting, by no means recall the characteristics of Swiss 
scenery. The highest summit attains a height of 1880 feet; but 
the more intercstiiig peaks, as the Lilienstein, Konigstein, and the 
Hostel, are lower. With the trifling exception of the south east of 
Ikmtzon, which sends its waters by the Ncisse to the Oder, Saxony 
lies wholly in the basin of the El do, which has a navigable courae 
of 72 miles from south-east to north-west through the kingdom. 
Comparatively few of the numerous smaller streams of Saxony flow 
directly to the Elbe, and the larger tributaries only join it beyond 
the Saxon liorders. The Mulde, formed of two branches, is the 
second river of Saxony; others are the Black Elster, the White 
Elater, tlio Ploisse, and the Sjiree. There are no lakes of any size, 
blit mineral springs are very abundant. The best known is at Bad 
Elster in the Voigtland. 

Climate . — The climate of Saxony is generally healthy. It is 
mildest in the valleys of the El lie, Mulde, and Pleisse, and severest 
in the Erzgebirge, where the district near Johaiingcorgonstadt is 
known as Saxon Siberia. The average temperature, like that of 
central Germany os a whole, varies from 48** to 60“ Fahr. ; in the 
Elbe valley the mean in summer is from 62“ to 64“, and in winter 
about 80“ ; in the Erzgebirge the mean temperature in summer is 
from 66“ to 67**, and in winter 28“ or 24“. The Erzgebirge is also 
the rainiest district, 27i to 83^ inches falling per annum ; the 
amount decreases as we proceed northwards, ana Leipaic with an 
animal fall of 16^ to 21i inches enjoys the driest climate. 

Soil . — Saxony is one of the moat fertile parts of Germany; and 
in regard to the productive occupation of its soil it stands among 
the most advanced nations of the world. Only 1 jier cent, of the 
total area is waste or unused. According to the returns for 1888, 
667 per cent, of the area is under agriculture, 117 in pasture an<l 
meadow, 27 ’4 under forest, and 4 *2 occupied by buildings, roads, 
and water. The lowest lands are the most productive, and 
fertility diminishes as we ascend towards the south, until on the 
bleak crest of the Erzgebirge cultivation ceases altogether. Saxon 
agriculture, though dating its origin from the Wends, has received 
its full development only in the present century. Long fetterad 
by antiquated customs, t)ie land was subdivided into small parcels 
and subjected to vexatious rights. But iu 1834 a law was passed 
providing for the union of the scattered lands belonging to each 
proprietor, and that may be considered the dawn of modern Sa.\on 
agriculture, which lias iiow reached a very high pitch of excellence. 
It has been fostered both publicly and privately, and a sjiecial 
official se(!retary assists the minister of the interior iu attending to 
this branch of national prosperity. In 1883 tlie agricultural lands 
in Saxony wore divided among 192,000 farmers or proprietors, of 
whom only 768 held 260 acres and upwards, 28,200 between 25 
and 260 acres, and the rest less than 26 acres. The small pro- 
prietors hold 287 per cent, of the total area, the middle class 
67*2, and the large owners 14*1. The richest grain districts are 
nrar Meissen, Grimnia, Bautzen, Ddbelii, and Pima. The chief 
crop is rye, but oats are hardly second to it. Wheat and Iwirlcy 
are grown in considerably loss quantity. Very large quantities of 
|)otn,toes are grown, especially in the Voigtland. Beet is chiefly 
grown as feeding stuff for cattle, and not for sugar. Flax (8270 
acres in 1888) is grown in the Erzgebirge and Lusatian mountains, 
whore the manufacture of linen was at one time a flourishing 
domestic industry. Haxony owes its unusual wealth in fruit to 
the care of the xiaternal elector Augustus (1558-1686), who is said 
never to have stirred abroad without fruit seeds lor distribution 
among the (leasauts and farmers. Enormous quantities of 
cherries, plums, and apples are annually borne by the trees round 
Leipsio, Dresden, and Coldilz. The cultivation of the vine in 
Saxony is restieotable for its antiquity, though the yield is insig- 
nificant Wine is said to have been grown here in the 11th 
century ; the Saxon vineyards, obieffy on the banks of the Elbe 
near Meissen and Dresden, occupied 2515 acres in 1888. 

Auv Stock . — According to returns made for 1888 Saxony oon- 
tained 126,886 horses. 651,829 cattle, 149,037 sheep, 855,550 pigs, 
and 110, 547 goaU. The brooding of horses is carried on to a very 
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limi^ extent in Saxony, more than nine-tenths of the horsrs 
paired being imported. Cattle-rearing, which has been an 
industry since the advent of the Wends in the 6th century, has 
attained very considerable importance on the extensive pastures of 
the Erzgebirge and in the Voigtland. Sheep-farming has consider- 
ably doclitied within the last few decades, as in most parts of 
northern Gemiany. While other classes of domestic animals have 
retained very much the same proportion to the number of the 
human population, sheep have decreased from one every six 
inhabitants in 1861 to one to every twenty in 1888. In 1765 the 
regent Prince Xaver imported 800 merino sheep from 8]kain, and 
so improved the native breed by this new strain that Saxon sheep 
were eagerly imported by foreign nations to improve their flocks, 
and “Saxon electoral wool” became one of the nest brands in the 
market. The high level was not long maintained ; flock-mastera 
began to pay more attention to quantity than to quality of wool 
and the Saxon wool has accordingly deteriorated. In 1868 no 
less than 1,166,180 ll»s. of wool wore offered for sale in the 
wool markets of Saxony, of which I/dpsic and Dresden are the 
chief ; in 1884 only 276,843 lbs. were offered. Swine furnish 
a very large proportion of the ffesh-diet of the peoi)le. (5c(*se 
abound particularly round Lcipsic and in Upper Lusatia, poultry 
about Bautzen. Bee-keieping flourishes on the heatlis on the riglit 
bank of the Elbe ; in 1883 there were 53,766 bee-hives in Saxony. 
Game is not now veiy abundant; hares and partridges are shot in 
the plains to the north-west. 

Forests. — The forests of Saxony are extensive, and have long 
been well cared for both by Government and by private proprietors. 
The famous school of forestry at Tharandt was founded in 1811. 
The Voigtland is the most densely wooded portion of the kingdom, 
and next comes the Erzgebirge. About 8,379,200 acres, or 86 I'cr 
cent, of the whole forest land, were planted with coniferous trees ; 
and about 1,439,700 acres or 16 per cent, with deciduous trees, 
among which beeches and birches are the commonest. About 80 
per cent, of the total belongs to Government. 

Minerals. — The mineral wealth of Saxony is very considoraldc ; 
and its mines are among the oldest in Germany. Silver was raised 
in the 12th century, and argentiferous lead is still the most 
valuable ore mined ; tin, iron, and cobalt rank next ; and <*oal 
is one of the chief exports. Copper, zinc, and bisimith are alj<o 
worked. Saxon mines now produce about 6 per cent, of the gross 
quantity, and about 8 per cent, of the aggregate value of metals 
raised in Germany. The country is divided into four mining 
districts : — Freiberg, where silver and lead are the chief products ; 
Altenberg, where tin is mainly raised ; Sclnieobcrg, yielding 
cobalt, nickel, and ironstone ; and Johanngeorgenstodt, with 
ironstone and silver mines. There arc in all 236 mines, but 
in 1883 only 160 of these were in operation, employing 8(516 
hands. In 1870 263 mines employed 9132 hands. The total value 
of metal raised in Saxony iu 1883 w^as £288,200 ; in 1870 it was 
£314,916. Coal is found principally in two lields, — one near 
Zwickau, and the other iu the circle of Dresden. Brown coal or 
lignite is found chiefly in the north and north-west, hut not in 
sufficiently large quantities to be exported. Tlie number of coal- 
mines is steadily decreasing, though tln^ numbers of miners and 
the gross produce are both on the incTcase. The following table 
shows the output in tons since tlie years named : — 



Mines. 

Hands. 

Coal. 

Lignite. 

Anthracite. 

Value. 

1870 

242 

16,811 

2,608,705 

606,687 

846 

£1,088,625 

1880 

189 

19,626 

3,622,007 

690,119 

648,044 

845 

1,363,780 

1,510,868 

1883 

166 

20,136 

4,088,484 

280 


Peat is especially abundant on the Erzgebirge. Immense quantities 
of brioks are made all over the country. Excellent sanu stone for 
building is found on the hills of the Elbe ; iu 1883 266 quarries 
employed 1848 hands. Fine poicelain clay occurs ne4tr Meissen, 
and coarser varieties ' elsewhere. A few preoious stones are frund 
among the southern mountains. Saxony nas no salt-mines. 

Industries. — The Central - European t^^^sition of Sax ny has 
fostered its commerce ; and its maiiufactures have been encouraged 
by the abundant water-power throughout the kingdom. Nearly 
oiie-hulf of the motive power used in Saxon factories is supplied by 
the streams, of which the Mulde, in this resiicct, is tlie chief. 
The early foundation of the Leipsio fairs, and the ouligbtoned 
policy of the rulers of the country, have also done much to devidop 
Its commercial and industrial resources. Next to agriculture, 
which supports about 20 per cent, of the population, by far the 
most important industry is the textile. Saxony carries on 26 per 
cent, of the whole textile industry in Germany, a share far in 
excess of its proportionate population. Prussia, which has more 
than nine times as many inhabitants, carries on 46 |>er cent, and 
no other state more than 8 per cent. Nearly 18^ per cent, of the 
population were engaged in this industry in 1882, by far the 
far^t proportion in any German state except Koums (alterer Linie), 
which nad 86 per cent, so engaged. Ine chief sesu of the 
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manufacture are Zwickau^ Chemnitz, Glauchau^ MeeranOi and 
Hoheiietein in the south of Zwickau, and Camenz, Pulsnitz, aud 
Bischofswerda in the north of Dresden. The centre of the 
cotton manufacture (esnecially of cotton hosiery) is Chemnitz; 
cotton •muslins are made tlirougliout the Voigtiand, ribbons at 
Pulsnitz and its neighbourhood. Woollen cloth and Duckskin are 
ivoven at Carnenz, Bischofswenla, and Orossenhain, all in the 
north-east, woollen and half-w’oollon underclothing at Chemnitz, 
Glauchau, Moeraiie, and Boichenbach ; while Bautzen and Liinbach 
produce woollen stockings. Linen is manufactured chiefly in the 
mountains of Lusatia, where the looms arc still to some extent 
found in the homes of the weavers. The coarser kinds only are now 
made, owing to the keen English competition in the finer varieties. 
Damask is produced at Gross-Schonau and Kon-Bchdiiau. Lace- 
making, discovered or introduced by Barbara Uttmanu in the 
latter half of the 16th century, and now fostered by Govern- 
ment schools, has long been an important domestic industry among 
the villages of the Krz Mountains. Straw-plaiting occupies 6000 
hands oh the mountain slopes between Gottleuba and Ijockwitz. 
Waxcloth is inaiiufacturcd at Loipsic, and artificial flowers at 
Leipslc and Dresden. Stoneware and earthenware are made at 
Chemnitz, Zwickau, Bautzen, and Meissen, porcelain (“Dresden 
china”) at Meissen, chernicals in and near Lcipnic. Ddheln, 
'Werdau, and Lossnitz arc the chief seats of the Saxon leather 
trade ; cigars are very extensively made in the town and district 
of Loi|)sic, and hats* and pianofortes at Lcipsic, Dresden, and 
Chemnitz. I*aper is made cliicfly in the west of the kingdom, but 
does not keep pace with the demand.* Machinery of all kinds is 
produced, from the scwing-macliines of Dresden to the steam- 
locomotives and inarine-ciigines of Chemnitz. The last-named 
|jla(!e, though the centre of the iron -manufacture of Saxony, has to 
inij)ort every jHiund of iron by railway. The leading branch is the 
machinery u.sed in the indiistrios of the country — iriiiiing, paper- 
making, and weaving. The very large printing trade of Leipsic 
encourages the manufacture of printing- presses in that city. In 
1883-84 Kfixony contained 744 active breweries and 683 distil- 
leries. The tendency in Ibis bramdi of industry is to extinguish 
the smaller establishments, and to form large joint-stock (iom- 
piinios. The smelting and refining of the metai ores is also an 
iiiiportaiit industry. The chief smelting works, at Freiberg, 
cniVdoyed 1377 hands in 1888. 

-Leipsic, with its famous and still frequented fairs, is 
the focus of tlie trade of Saxony. The fur trade between eastern 
and western Eurojio and tbe book-trade of Germany centre here. 
Clieinnitz, Dresden, Plauen, Zwickau, Zittau, and Bautzen are the 
other chief commercial cities. The principal exports are wool, 
woollen, cotton, and linen goods, and the other produce of the 
factories and of tli(3 mines. 

Communication, — The roads of Saxony are numerous and good. 
Ill 1883 there were 2304 miles of road in the kingdom. Saxony 
was the first German state to eucourage and develop a railway 
system, and, although at first ])rivate enterprise led the way, the 
Saxon lines arc now almost exclusively in the hands of Govern- 
ment. The first railway, between Leij)sic and Althcn, was opened 
on April 24, 1837. In 1837 there were 9 miles of state railway ; 
ill 1840, 71 miles; in 1850, 250; in 1870, 685; in 1880, 1184 ; 
ami in 1884, 1355 miles, which, together with 75 miles of private 
lin(3, mostly worked by tlie state, employed 24,400 hands. There 
are no canals in Saxony, aud the only navigable river is the Elbe. 

Populatio7L. — 111 1880 the population of Saxony was 2,972,806, or 
6J per (!eiit. of the total population of the German empire, on 2*7 
per cent, of its area. The provisional returns of the census of 1886 
gave a population of 8,179,168. With the exception of the free 
towns, Sfixonv is the most densely peopled member of the empire, 
and its population is increasing at a more ra]dd rate than is the 
case in any of the larger German states, lii 1880 Saxony had 613*6 
inhabitants per scpiaro mile, nearly three times as many as Bavaria; 
rrussiu had 202*8, and the average for the empire was 210*7.* 
More than half (60 ]>or cent.) of the people live in communities of 
over 2000 inhabitants. The following table shows the distribu- 
tion of the pojndatiou among the four administrative districts. It 
will be noLi(;ed that the industrial district of Zwickau is the most 
densely people* I . 


District. 

ropulat ion. 

Area In 
8(|tmrc Miles. 

Average per 
Square .Mile. 

Bautzen 

351,326 

963 

368*6 

Dresden 

808,612 

1675 

482*7 

Loipsic 

707,8*26 

1877 

514*0 

Zwickau 

1,10.5,141 

1784 

619*4 


‘ The grow'th of the population since 1816, when the kingdom 
received its present limits has been as follows: — in 1816,1,178,802; 
in 1830, 1,402,066; in 1840, 1,706,275; in 1864, 2,344,094; and 
in 1876, 2,760.686. 

The number of marriages per 1000 inhahitonts is between 8 and 
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9 ; the birth-rate is 48, and the death-rate 30 pet themeand. The 
annual increase of the population, on the average of tlie five yean 
between 1875 and 1880, is at the rate of 1*48 per cent The 
death-rate in Baxony is the highest in Germany, but its birth-rate 
is also the highest, except in the small state of Reuss (alterer 
Linie). In 1888, out of 182,209 births, 16,990, or 12*8 per cent., 
were illegitimate, and 4986, or 3*7 i>er cent., were still-born, and 
these rates represent tolerably accurately the average of the last 
few years. In the relative number of suicides (811 per 1,000,000 
inhabitants) Saxony ranks highest among the European states (see 
Morselli, Int. Sei, Ser., vol. xxxvi.). In 1884 1114 persons, of 
whom 861 were males, committed suicide. In the same year 1 7, 706 
{jersons were punishetl os vagrants. 

I'he pre 2 )onderating industrial activity of Saxony fosters the 
tendency of the population to concentrate in towns ; with the 
exception of tho free towns and Anhalt, no German state has so 
large a proportion of urban population, i.e,, inhabitants residing in 
communities of 2000 persons and upwards. In the empire as a 
whole 41 *4 per cent, of the population is urban in this sense ; in 
Saxony the proportion rises to 66*6 per cent. The largest towns are 
Dresden (246,515 inhabitants), the capital since the middle of the 
16th century, Leipsic (170,076), and Chemnitz (110,693). Eigliteen 
other towns, chiefly in tho manufacturing district of Zwickau, have 
over 10,000 inhabitants, and thirty-five l^tween 6000 and 10,000. 
The main results of the industrial census of 1882, which shows an 
increase of population since 1880 of 42,000, are summarized in the 
following taolo, which gives the number of persons (including wives, 
families, and dependants) 8uj>ported by the several occupations, and 
the percentage of the total jiojmlation : — 


Occnpatlons. 

Persons. 

Percentage. 

1. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 

602,378 

20 

2. Iiidnstrial pursuits 

1,695,895 

66*2 

3. Trade 

860,675 

12 

4. Domestic servants and general labourers 

53,584 

1*7 

6. Official, military, and iirofessional classes 

148,861 

6 

6. Not returned unde.r any occupation .. . 

163,929 

6*1 


The peoido of Saxony are chiefly of pure Teutonic stock ; a pro- 
portion are Germanized Slavs, and in the south of Bautzen there 
are still about 60,000 Wends, who retain their peculiar customs and 
language. In some villages near Bautzen hardly a W'ord of Gernuin 
is spoken. 

Iteligiotut Statistics. — About 97 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
Saxony are Protestants ; between 6000 and 7000 are Jews, and tho 
remainder, including tho royal family, are mostly Homan Catholics. 
According to the religious census of 1880, 2,886,806 were Evangeli- 
cals, 74,383 Homan Catholics, 1467 German Catholics, 620 Angli- 
cans, 468 Greek Catholics, 6518 Jews, and 339 “others.” The 
Evangelical-Lutherau or State Church had 1130 pastors aud 1393 
places of worshi)) in 1884. Its head is tho minister ‘ ' de evangelicis ” 
so long as the king is Homan Catholic ; and its management is 
vested in the Evangelical Consistory at Dresden. Its representative 
assembly, consisting of twenty-nine clergymen and thirty-five lay- 
men is called a synod {Synods). The Homan Catholic Church has 
enjoyed the patronage of the reigning family since 1697, though it 
was tho peace of Posen (1806) which placed it on a level with tlie 
Lutherans. By the peace of Prague, which transferred Up|>er 
Lusatia to Saxony in 1635, stipulations wore made in favour of the 
Homan Catholics of that region, who are ecclesiastically in the 
jurisdiction of the cathedral chapter of St Peter at Bautzen, the dean 
of which has cx. officio a seat in the first chamber of tbe diet. The 
other districts are managed by an apostolic vicariate at Dresden, 
under the direction of the minister of public worship. Two nun- 
neries ill Bautzen are the only conveiituad establishments in Saxony, 
and no others may be founded. Among the smaller religious sects 
the MoiiAViAN Brethbek (j/.v.), whoso chief seat is at Herrnhut, 
ai'e {lerha^is the most interesting. In 1868 civil rights were declared 
to be inde 2 >endent of religious confession. 

Education. — Saxony claims to be one of the most highly educated 
countries in Europe, and its foundations of schools and universities 
w^oro among the earliest in Germany. Of the four universities 
founded by the Saxon electors at Leipsic, Jena, Wittenberg, aud 
Erfurt, only the limt is included in tlio present kingdom of Saxony. 
It is second only to Berlin in tho number of its students. I’he 
endowed schools (Furstenschulon) at Meissen and Grimma have 
long enjoyed a high reputation. Besides tliese there are 12 other 
gymnasia, 13 realscliulen of the first class, and 19 of the second 
class, the organization of which resembles that already described in 
detail under Prussia. There are nearly 4000 elementary and pre- 
paratory schools ; and education is compulsory. Of 8866 recruits 
in 1883-84 only 13 (*16 per cent.) were unable to read and write. 
Saxony is jjarticularly well-equipped with technical schof>ls, the 
textile industries being esi^ecially fostered by numerous schools of 
weaving, embroidery, lace-mnkiug, &c. ; but the mining academy 
at Freiberg and the school of forestry at Tharandt arc tirobably the 
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widely known. The eoneervatory of mnaie at Lei^o aigoya 
a world-wtae reputation ; not leas the art-coUectiona at Dresden. 

Ooitsfiffiftoti,— l^xony is a constitutional monarchy and a 
member of the Qermkn empire, with four votes in the federal 
council and twenty >thiee in the reichstag. The constitution rests 
on a law promulgated on 4th September 1881, and subsequently 
amended. The crown is heredita^ in the Albertina Saxon line, 
with reversion to the Ernestine line, of which the duke of Saxe- 
\Veimar is now the head. The king eigoys a civil list of 2,940,000 
marks or £147,000, while the apanages of the crown, including 
the payments to the other members of the royal house, amount to 
£1 5, 670 more. The legislature ( Standeversammlung) is bicameral, — 
the constitution of the co-ordinate chambers being finally settled 
by a law of 1868 amending the enactment of 1881. The first 
ciuiiriber consists of the adult princes of the blood, five hereditary 
members from among the nobility, representatives of the Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic Churches, a representative of Leipsic university, 
twelve representatives of proprietors with landed property of an 
annual value of at least £150, elected for life, and ten representa- 
tives of the same class nominated for life by the crown, the chief 
magistrates of the eight principal towns, and five other life 
members, chosen without any rostrictiona by the king. The 
second chamber consists of thirty-five members from the towns and 
forty-five from the country, elected for six years. All male citizens 
twenty-five years old and upwards who pay one thaler (3s.) per 
annum in taxes have the suffrage ; and all above thirty years of 
ago who pay 10 thalers in annual taxes are eligible as members of 
the diet. The chambers must be convened at least once every two 
years ; and extraordinary meetings take place at every change of 
ruler and on other special occasions. One-third of the members of 
the second chamber retire at the end of every period of two years. 
With the exception of the hereditary and some of the ex-officio 
members of the first chamber, the members of the diet are entitled 
to an allowance (12s.) for their daily expenses, as well as their 
travelling expenses. The executive consists of a responsible min- 
istry (Gesammtministerium), with the six departments of justice, 
finance, homo affairs, war, public worahip and education, and 
foreign affairs. Tlie minister of the royal household does not 
be) png to the cabinet. The constitution also provides for the 
formation of a kind of privy council (Stoatsrath), consisting of the 
cabinet ministers and other members appointed by the king. 

For administrative purposes Saxony is divided into four 
Kreishauptmannschaften or governmental departments, subdivided 
into fifteen Amtshauptmannschafton and one hundred and sixteen 
Aointcr. The cities of Dresden and Leipsic form departments by 
tliemsclves. The supreme court of law for both civil and crimitm 
cases is the Oberlandes-Gericht at Dresden, subordinate to which 
arc seven other courts in the other principal towns and one hundred 
and five inferior tribunals. The German imperial code was adopted 
by Saxony in 1 879. Leipsic is the seat of the imperial supreme court. 

Finance , — The Saxon financial period embraces a space of two 
years. For 1884-5 the “ ordinary " budget showed an income of 
£3,496,000, balanced by the expenditure, which included a reserve 
fund of £29,400. The chief sources of income were taxes 
(£1,377,293, including £899,975 of direct taxes), state-railways 
(£1,857,890), and the public forests and domains (£369,171). 
Lotteries brought in £232,270, and the royal porcelain manu- 
facture £17,500. The chief expenditure was on the interest 
(£1,135,681) and sinking fund (£410,000) of the national debt. 
The extraordinary ” buclget, applying exclusively to public w^orks, 
showed an income and expenditure tallying at £882,800. The 
national debt, incurred almost wholly in making and buying 
I ail ways, amounted on Ist January 1886 to £82,670,800, mostly 
paying interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

Army . — The Saxon army is modelled on that of Prussia. It 
forms the 12th army corps in the imperial German anny, and con- 
sists of the 23rd and 24th divisions, with headquarters at Dresden 
rtnd Leipsic respectively. On its peace-footing the Saxon contingent 
includes 20,500 infantry, 4180 cavalry, and 3000 artillery ; in w’ar 
it has 75,800 infantry, 6680 cavalry, and 8060 artillery. 

The BtatiHtlcal Information in tlie above article has been derived chiefly from 
tho Katendar und $tatiati$ckeM Jahrbuch fUr da* Kdnigreich Saehaen (Drenden, 
1875-86) and the Zeitachrift dea KSnigliehm S&chaiachen ataiUtiachm Bureau 
(Dresden, 1856-85). The Staatahandbuch /Ur daa Kdnigreich Sachaen la an 
unmial ottlclul register. Engelhardt'a VateHandatunde /Ur Schule und Haw im 
Kdnigreich Baehaen (Dresden, 8d ed. by Flathe, 1877) contains a comprehensive 
ar-cnnnt of the country and its resources; and Danie.rs Handbueh der Geographie 
(Leipsic, 1881) clearly summarizes the principal points. The standard history of 
8axony is lidttlger's OeaehicMe dea Kurataata und Kdnigreieha Saehama (8 vols., 
nothn, 8d ed., edited and continued by Flathe, 1867-.78). Brandes's OrundHaa 
tier Sdchaiachen Oeaehichte (Leipsic, i860) is a succinct but somewhat dry sum- 
leading works on the subjects are Gretschel, Oeaehichie dea 
Kdehttachen Staata und Vblka (8 vols,, Lcipeie, 2d ed., continued by Bulau, 
lS0“i 63) ; Mcynert, QeaehicfUe dea Sdehaiachen Volka (2 vols., Leipsic, 1888-85) : 
nrlnrlch, SOchaiache Oeaehichte (2 vote., I.elpslc, 1810-12); and Wetesc, Oeaehiehte 

huraiichaiachen ataaten (7 vols., Leipsic, 1802-12). The publication of the 
vodex Diptomatieua Baxonim Regim was begun in 1864 under tho care of Oeradorf, 
nnd has been continued under Posse and Emerisch. Posse has also publtehed 
Die Markgrafen von Meiaatn und daa Haw Wettin bia tu Konrad dem Oroaaen 
(^ipslc, 1881) ; and Emetiseh is the editor of the Neue Arehiv /Ur BUrhaiache 
Ofachiehte(Lnlpaie^ 6 vote.X which contains full information as to works on tho 
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liittory of the eountry. WebeFs older itnrAlv /Ur die Bdehaiachf Oeaehichte 
appearad In 1864 aq.\ and a still oldev perioittcal publication on the subject is 
Von Braun’s Mionatlieher A uaaug aw der Oeaehichte dea Kur- und jmratiieben 
Hawea Baehaena (6 vote., Langeasslsa, 1778-81). See also Tutschmann's Atlaa 
BUT Oeaehiehte der B&ehaUehen iMnder (Qximma, 1862). (F. MU.) 

SAXONY, Pkctssian (Qerm. JProvinz Sac/usm), one of See 
tbe central provinces of the kingdom of Prussia, consists 
nminly of what was formerly tho northern part of the 
kingd(>m of Saxony (ceded to Prussia in 181^5), but also 
comprises the duchy of Magdeburg, the Altmark, and 
other districts, the connexion of which with Prussia is of 
earlier date. The area of the province is 9760 square 
miles. On the W. it is bounded by Hesse-Nassau, 
Hanover, and Brunswick, on the N. by Hanover an(l 
Brandenburg, on the E. by Brandenburg and Silesia, and 
on the S. by the kingdom of Saxony and the small 
Thuringian states. It is, however, very irregular in form, 
entirely surrounding parts of Brunswick and the Thuringian 
states, and itself {>os8essing several exclaves,’’ while the 
northern portion of tho province is almost entirely severed 
from the southern by the duchy of Anhalt. The major 
part of the province is flat and belongs to tho great North- 
German plain, but the western and south-western districts 
are hilly, including parts of the Harz (with the Brocken, 

3417 feet) and the Thuringian Forest. About ninc^- 
tenths of Prussian Saxony belongs to the system of the 
Elbe, the chief feeders of which within the province are the 
Saale and the Mulde, but a small district on tho west drains 
into the Weser. The saltwater lakes between Hallo and 
Eisleben are the only lakes of the kind in Prussia. 

Saxony is on the whole tho most fertile province 
of Prussia, and excels all the others in its produce of 
wheat and beetroot sugar (as well as in salt, brown coal, ' 
and copper), but the nature of its soil is very unequal. 

Tho best crop-producing districts lie near the base of the 
Harz Mountains, such as the “Magdeburger Borde” and 
the “ Goldene Aue,” and rich pasture lands occur in the 
river valleys, but the sandy plains of the Altmark, in the 
north part of the province, yield but a scanty return for 
the husbandman’s toil. 

Of tho total area of the province 61 per cent, is occupied by 
arable land, 13 per cent, by meadows and pastures, and 20*6 i)er 
cent, by forests. Wheat and rye are raised in such abiiiidanco as 
to allow of a considerable export, while the other grain crops meet 
tho local demand. Tho beetroot for sugar is grown chiefiy in the 
district to the notth of the Harz, as far as the Ohro, and on tlie 
banks of the Saale ; and tho amount of sugar jiroduccd (upwards 
of 400,000 tons in 1883-84) is nearly as much as that of all the 
re.st of Prussia together. Flax, hops, and seeds for oil are also 
cultivated to some extent, and large fpinntitics of excellent fruit 
are gi*own at the foot of the Harz and in the valleys of the Unstrut 
and the Saale. The market-gardening of Erfurt is well-known 
throughout Germany, Wine, of indifferent quality, is produced 
in the vicinity of Nanmbnrg. Saxony is comparatively poor in 
timber, though there are some lino forests in the Harz and other 
hilly districts. Cattle-rearing is carried on wiih success in the 
river valleys, and more goats are nict with here than in any other 
part of 1^’usaia. Tho livo-stoek census for 1883 gave the following 
figures: — horses, 182,485; cattle, 624,973; sheep, 1,390,915; pigs, 
719,627 ; goats, 261,225. (Coin]>are the tables under Prussia, 
vol. XX. p. 14.) 

The principal underground wealth of Prussian Saxony consists 
of its salt and its brown coal, of both of which it possossea larger 
stores than any other jjart of tho German empire. The rock-salt 
mines and brine springs (tho chief of which are at Stassfurt, 
Schbnebeck, Hallo, &e.) produced in 1883-4 no less than 256,000 
tons of salt, while tho annual output of brown coal amounts to 
about 8 million tons, or more than tho entire yield of the rest of 
Germany. Prussian Saxony also possesses three-fourths of the 
wealth of Germany in copper, the yield in 1883 amounting to 446, 000 
tons of ore and 11,000 tons of tno pure metal. The copper mines 
are found chiefly in the Harz district. Tlie other mineral resources 
include silver (one-third of tho total Gerinun yield), pit-coal, 
pyrites, alum, plaster of Paris, sulphur, alabaster, and several 
varieties of good building-stone. Numerous mineral springs occur 
in the Harz. 

In addition to the production of- sugar already noted, the most 
important industries are the manufactures of cloth, leather, iron 
ana stool wares (chiefly at Suhl and Sbmmerda), spirits (Nord- 
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hausen), chemicals (Stassfurt), and starch. Beer is also brewed 
extensively in Prussian Saxony, where the annual consumption 
£ier head (107 (quarts) is considerably in excess of the average for 
the kingdom. Trade is much facilitated by the great waterway of 
the Elbe, us well as by a very ooinplcte system of railways. The 
chief articles are wool, grain, supr, salt, lignite, and the principal 
manufactured products named above. 

The population of the province of Saxony in 1880 was 2,812,007. 
including 2,154,668 Protestants, 145,518 Roman Catholics, and 
6700 Jews ; in 1885, according to provisional census returns, the 
population was 2,427,968. The great bulk of the inhabitant are 
of unmixed German stock, but mau^ of those in the oast part of 
the province have Wendish blood in their veins. The province 
helongs to the more thickly populated parts of Germany, the aver- 
age being 287 perNotis to the square mile, and the ratio of the urban 
I opulation to the rural is about as 4^ to 54. The occufiation 
census of 1882 gives the following £>ercontage8 for the dilferent 
classes of the population : — agricultural, 86*78; industrial, 8.5*18; 
trade, 8*15; domestic servants and day labourors, 8*70; official and 
professional, 5*12. 

Prussian Baxony is divided into the three government districts 
of Magdeburg, Mersoburg, and Erfurt Magdeburg is the most 
iin{>ortant town and the headquarters of an army corps, but the 
provincial chambers meet at Merseburg. The province sends 
twenty members to the reiebstag and thirty-eight to the Prussian 
house of representatives. The religious contrm of the district is 
in the hands of a consistory at Magdeburg ; the Homan Catholics 
belong to the diocese of Paderborn. The university of Halle holds 
a higli rank among Goriiiaii seats of learning, and the other educa- 
tional requirements of tlie province are adequately provided for. 
The illiterate recruits of this province in 1888- 4 numbeied only 
13 out of a total of 7868, e<pu valent to 0*17 per cent. The prin- 
cipal towns are Magdeburg (about 150,000 inhabitants, including 
Neustadtarid Huckau), Hallo (81,860), Erfurt (58,307), Halberstadt 
(84,048), Kordhauson, Miihlliauseri, and Aschersleben. 

The history of the presemt Prussian province of Saxony as such 
dates only from 1816, and is, of course, merely of local interest. 
The previous history of its constituent jiarta, of considerable more 
interest and iin|M)rtance, must be Sought for under the various 
headings that will suggest themselves, such os Saxony {mipra\ 
Pkusbia, Maqdkiiuho, Eiifujit, Ac. It is, however, worth noting 
tliat the province comprises the Altmark or old North Mark that 
formed the kertud of the Prussian state (see Prussia, vol. xx. p. 
2), and also the old bishoprics on the EUmj and Saule, from which 
ns a centre the Christianization of Germany mainly spread. And 
the leading position of this part of Germany in promoting the 
Itoformation should also be remembered. 

SAY, Jean Bavtiste (1767-1832), an eminent Frencli 
political economist, was born at Lyons 5tli January 1767. 
His father, Jean liiienne Say, was of a Protestant family 
which had originally belonged to Nimes, but had removed 
to Geneva for some time in consequenco of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. Young Say was intended to 
follow a commercial career, and was accordingly sent, with 
his brother Horace, to England, and lived first at Croy- 
don, in the house of a merchant, to whom ho acted as 
clerk, and afterwards at London, where he was in tlie 
service of another employer. When, on the death of the 
latter, he returned to P'rance, he was employed in the 
office of a life assurance company directed by Clavi^re, 
afterwards known in politics. It was Clavi^re who called 
his attention to the Wealth of NationSy and the study of 
that work revealed to him his vocation. His first literary 
attempt was a pamphlet on the liberty of the press, pul> 
lished in 1789. He worked under the celebrated Mira- 
beau on the Courrier de Provence, In 1792 he took part 
as a volunteer in the campaign of Champagne; in 1793 
he assumed, in conformity with the Revolutionary fashion, 
the pre-name of Atttcm, and became secretary to Clavi^re, 
then finance minister. He married in 1793 Mile, Delocho, 
daughter of a former avocat au c(m$eil\ the young pair 
were greatly straitened in means in consequence of the 
depreciation of the assignats. From 1794 to 1800 Say 
edited a periodical entitled La Decade philosophiquey lit- 
terairey et politique y in which he expounded the doctrines 
of Adam Smith. He had by this time established his 
reputation as a publicist, and, when the consular govern- 
ment was established in the year VIII (1799), he was 
selected as one of the hundred members of the tribunate, 


and resigned, in consequence, the direction of the Decade, 
He published in 1800 OlhUy ou Bssai mr lee moyem de 
reformer lee nueure dune nation. 

In 1803 appeared his principal work, the TraitS d 
Economic Politique. In 1804, having shown his unwill- 
ingness to sacrifice his convictions for the purpose of 
furthering the designs of Napoleon, he was removed from 
the office of tribune, being at the same time nominated 
to a lucrative post, which, however, he thought it his 
duty to resign. He then turned to industrial pursuits, 
and, having made himself acquainted with the processes of 
the cotton manufacture, founded at Auchy, in the Pas 
de Calais, a spinning-mill which employed four or five 
hundred persons, principally women and children. He 
devoted Hs leisure hours to the improvement of his 
economic treatise, which had for some time been out of 
print, but which the censorship did not permit him to 
republish; and in 1814 he availed himself (to use his own 
words) of the sort of liberty arising from the entrance of 
the allied powers into France to bring out a second edition 
of the work, dedicated to the emperor Alexander, who had 
professed himself his pupil. In the same year the French 
Government sent him to study the economic condition of 
Great Britain. The results of his observations during his 
journey through England and Scotland appeared in a tract 
De VAugleterre et dee Anglais; and his conversations with 
distinguished men in those countries contributed, he tells 
US, to give greater correctness to the exposition of prin- 
ciples in the third edition of the Traite, which appeared 
in 1817. A chair of industrial economy was founded for 
him in 1819 at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, in 
which he lectured with ability and success. In 1831 he 
was made professor of political economy at the College de 
France, He published in 1828-30 his Cours Oomph t 
dJSconomie Politique pratiquCy which is in the main an 
expansion of the Traitiy with practical applications. In 
his later years he became subject to attacks of nervous 
apoplexy, which increasingly reduced his strength. Ho 
lost his wife, to whom he was fondly attached, in January 
1830 ; and from that time his health constantly declined. 
When the revolution of that year broke out, he was named 
a member of tbe council-general of the department of tli(3 
Seine, but found it necessary to resign that position. 
He died at Paris 16th November 1832, leaving behind 
him a well-earned reputation for private worth and polit- 
ical integrity. 

Say was essentially a propagandist, not an originator. His great 
service to mankind lies in the fact that ho disseminated throughout 
Euro]>e by moans of the French language, and popularized by his 
clear and easy style, the economic doctrines of Adam Smith. It 
is true that his French panegyrists (and he is not himself free 
from ueiisuro on this score) are unjust in their estimate of Smith as 
an expositor ; they give false or exaggerated ideas of hi.s obscurity, 
his prolixity, and his want of method ; and they accordingly extol 
too highly the merits of Say. Those merits are, however, real 
and considerable ; his writings were without doubt very effective 
in diflusing throughout Continental Europe a taste for economic 
inquiry and n knowledge of its principal results. On the side of 
the philosophy of science Say is weak ; his observations on that 
subject are usually commonplace or sufieriicial. Thus he accepts 
the shallow dictum of Condillac that toute science se reduit d ufie 
langtie him faite. Ho recognizes political economy and statistics 
as alike sciences, and represents the distinction between them ns 
having never been made l>efore him, though he quotes what Smit h 
had said of political arithmetic. Whilst always deserving the 
praise of honesty, sincerity, and independence, he is very inferior 
to his great predecessor in breadth of view ou moral and political 
questions. In his general conception of human affairs there is a 
tendency to regard too exclusively the material side of things, 
which made him pre-eminently the economist of the French liberal 
bourgeoisie \ thus Storch justly censures the levity with which he 
doubts the necessity of a public religious cultus, sug^sting that 
ouUghtened nations mi^ht ais£>ensc with it as tlie Pacific islanders 
do.’” Ho is inspired with the dislike ami jealousy of Governments 
so often felt nnd expressed by thinkers formed in the social 
atmosphere of the last century. Soldiers are for him not merely 
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nlflguoa liko lioi}, or depredation ; tkey may My be 
doeonbM aa of tbo nature of robbery. When he eaye^ ** Lomqu* 
on toxuh Tend nn privilege, comme le droit de chaese^ ou aeulement 
de port d'annee, on Tone role votre droit natarel d'dtre arin^ pour le 
Tone Tendre apm Taroir to 14,” we etse that we are still in the region 
of the jua neUurm^ which liee at the basis of all the old economics. 

Say is oonsideted to have bronght out the importance of capital 
aa a mctor in production more distinctly than the English econo- 
mists, who unduly emphasised labour^ The special doctrines most 
commonly mentioned as due to him are — (1) that of *' immaterial 
products,' and (2) what is called his throne des d^bouch^s." 
Objecting, as Qermain Oarhier had done before him, to Smith's 
well-known distinction between productive and nnprodnctiTe 
labour, ho maintains that, production consisting in the creation or 
addition of a utility, all useful labour is productive. Ho is thus 
led to recognize immaterial products, whose characteristic quality 
is that they are consumed immediately and are incapable of accumu- 
lation $ under this head are to be ranged the aervicea rendered 
either by a person, a capital, or a portion of land, as, the 
advantages derived from medical attendance, or from a hired house, 
or from a beautiful view. But in working out the consequences of 
this view Say is not free (as Storch has shown) from obscurities 
and inconsistencies ; and by his comprehension of these immaterial 
products within the domain of economics he is confirmed in the 
error of regarding that science as filling the whole sphere which 
really belongs to sociology. His th^orie des d4bouch4s " amounts 
to this, that, products being, in last analysis, purchased only with 

E roducts, the extent of the markets (or outlets) for homo products 
i proportional to the quantity of foreign productions ; when the 
sale or any commodity is dull, it is because there is not a sufficient 
number, or rather value, of other commodities produced with which 
it could be purchased. Another proposition on which Say insists 
is that every value is consumed and is created only to be consumed. 
Values can therefore be accumulated only by being reproduced in 
the course or, as often happens, by the very act of consumption ; 
hence his distinction between reproductive and unproductive con- 
sumption. We find in him other corrections or new presentations 
of views previously accepted, and some useful suggestions for the 
improvement of nomenciatuie. 

S«7'f wrltlnffs occupy vola. Ix.>xll. of Ouinauinlii*s CollactUm dtt Principaug 
EconomUtM Among thorn are, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Vatdehiimt d' J^onomfe PoHHqwft ISIS ; Petit Volume eontenant ^elqweaperqut 
da Hommee et de to Society, Lettree d Malthue «ur diffdrene ettfeit d Mconomie 
Pohtique^ 1890; Epitom^ dee PHneipa de V £iOnomie Politique ^ 1881. A 
volume of Melanoee el Corfeepondanee was published posthumoualy by Charles 
Comte, author of the yVatle de L^Mation, arho vas his son-in-law. To the 
above must be added an edition of Storcirs Coun d £eonomie Politique, which 
8ay published in 1623 without Storeh’s authoi Isatlon, with notes emoodylng a 
critique ambre et ^Irulente,** a piocctdliig which Storch Justly resented. 

The lost edition of tite Traits d Eeonomie a hlch appeared during the 

life of the author was the 6th (1826) ; the 6tli, with the authors final cortectlona 
was edited by the eldest son, Horace Emile Sar, himself known an an economist, 
In 1848. The work was translated into English** from the 4th edition of the 
French ** by C R Prinsep (1821), into German by Ludwig Heinrich von Jakob 


('1846). The Cut^hhme and the Petit Volume have also been tianslated Into 
several European languages. An Etigllsh version of the Lettree d Malthue 
appears in vol. xvii. of the Pamphleteer, 1821 (J, K. I.) 

SCALA NOVA, Scala Nxtova, or (Turkiab) Kush- 
ADASSi, also known as New Ephesus, a harbour on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, in the vilayet of Aidin, opposite 
the island of Samos. Before the opening of the Smyma- 
Aidin railway its excellent roadstead was largely fre- 
quented by vessels trading with the Anatolian coast, and 
it has often been proposed to connect it with this system 
by a branch hue, and thus enable it to compete with 
Smyrna as a trading centre. The population is estimated 
at 7000 to 10,000, of whom about 3000 are Greeks. 

SCALIGER. For some account of the great Della 
Scala (Lat. Scaligier) family, the reader is referred to the 
article Vbkona. The name has also been borne by two 
scholars of extraordinary eminence in the world of letters. 

I. Julius CiBSAB Soaligeb (1484-1558), so distin- 
guished by his learning and talents that^ according to De 
Thou, no one of the ancients could be placed above him and 
the age in which he lived could not show his equal, was, 
according to his own account, a scion of the illustriouB 
house of La Scala, for a hnndr^ and fifty years princes of 
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ttA im hi nit tbo ti La Bocok 
m tfie La 0 o de Gamleii At the age erf terelvo he was 
presented to hie kinsman tiiie emperor Maximilian, and 
placed by him among his pages. He remained for 
seventeen years in the service of the emperor, following 
him in his expeditions through half Europe, and distin- 
guishing himself no less by personal bravery as a soldier 
than by military skill as a captain. But he was unmind- 
ful neither of letters, in which he had the most eminent 
scholars of the day as his instructors, nor of art, which he 
studied with considerable success under Albert Dfirer. 
In 1512 he fought at the battle of Ravenina, where hh 
father and elder brother were killed. He there displayed 
prodigies of valour, and received the highest honours of 
chivalry from his imperial cousin, the emperor conferriug 
upon him with his own hands the spurs, the collar, ara 
the eagle of gold. But this was the only reward he 
obtained for bis long and faithful devotion. He left the 
service of Maximilian, and after a brief employment by 
another kinsman, the duke of Ferrara, he decided to quit 
the military life, and in 1514 entered as a student at the 
university of Bologna. He determined to take holy 
orders, in the expectation that he would become in due 
time cardinal, and then be elected pope, when he would 
wrest from the Venetians his principality of Verona, of 
which the republic had despoiled his ancestors. But, 
though he soon gave up this design, he remained at the 
university until 1519. The next six years he passed at 
the castle of Vico Nuova, in Piedmont, as a guest of the 
family of La Kov^re, at first dividing his time between 
military expeditions in the summer, in which he achieved 
great successes, and study, chiefly of medicine and 
natural history, in the winter, until a severe attack df 
rheumatic gout brought his military career to a close. 
Henceforth his life was wholly devoted to study. In 
1525 he accompanied M. A. de la llov^re, bishop of 
Agen, to that city as his physician. Such is the outline 
of his own account of his early life. It was not until 
some time after his death that the enemies of his son first 
alleged that he was not of the family of La Scala, but 
was the son of Benedetto Bordone, an illuminator or 
schoolmaster of Verona ; that he was educated at Padua, 
where he took the degree of M.D. ; and that his stoiy of 
his life and adventures before arriving at Agen was a 
tissue of fables. It certainly is supported by no other 
evidence than his own statements, some of which are 
inconsistent with well-ascertained facts. 

The remaining thirty-two years of his life were passed 
almost wholly at Agen, in the full light of contemporary 
history. They were without adventure, almost without 
incident, but it was in them that he achieved so much 
distinction that at his death in 1558 he had the highest 
scientific and literary reputation of any man in Eiirope. 
A few days after his arrival at Agen he fell in love with a 
charming orphan of thirteen, Andiette de la Boque Lobejac. 
Her friends objected to her marriage with an unknown 
adventurer, but in 1528 he had obtained so much success 
as a physician that the objections of her family were over- 
come, and at forty-five he married Andiette, who was then 
sixteen. The marriage proved a complete success ; it was 
followed by twenty-nine years of almost uninterrupted 
happiness, and by the birth of fifteen children. 

A charge of heresy in 1538, of which he was acquitted 
by his friendly judges, one of whom was his friend Arnoul 
Le Ferron, was almost the only event of interest during 
these twenty-nine years, except the publicat'on of his 
books, and the quarrels and criticisms to which they gave 
rise. 

In 1531 he printed his first oration against Erasmus, in 
defence of Cicerc and the Ciceronians. It is a piece oi 
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Latin and much brilliant rhetoric, but full of 

vulgar abuse, and completely missing the {)oint of the 
Cieermtanus of Erasmus. The writer’s indignation at 
finding it treated with silent contempt by the great scholar, 
who thought it was the work of a personal enemy — Aleander 
—caused him to write a second oration, more violent, 
more abusive, with more self-glorification, but with less 
real merit than the first. The orations were followed by 
a prodigious quantity of Latin verse, which appeared in 
successive volumes in 1533, 1534, 1639, 1646, and 1574; 
of these, a friendly critic, Mr Pattison, is obliged to 
approve the judgment of Huet, who says : “ par ses poesies 
brutod et informes Scaliger a deshonor^ le Parnasse ; ” yet 
their numerous editions show that they commended them- 
selves not only to his contemporaries but to succeeding 
scholars. A brief tract on comic metres (De Coniicu 
JOimendonUms) and a work De Camie Lingua Latina — 
the earliest Latin grammar on scientific principles, and 
following a scientific method — were his only other purely 
literary works published in bis lifetime. His Poetics was 
left unpublished, and only appeared in 1561 after his 
death. With many paradoxes, with many criticisms 
which are below contempt, and many indecent displays of 
violent personal animosity, — especially in his reference to 
the unfortunate Dolet, over whose death he gloated with 
brutal malignity,— it yet contains much acute criticism, 
and shows that for the first time a writer had appeared 
who had formed an adequate idea of what such a treatise 
ought to bo, and how it ought to be written. 

But it is as a philosopher and a man of science that 
J. C. Scaliger ought to be judged. His tastes wore for 
metaphysics and physics rather than for literature. 
Classical studies he regarded as an agreeable relaxation 
from severer pursuits. Whatever the truth or fable of the 
first forty years of his life, he had certainly been a most 
close and accurate observer, and had made himself 
acquainted with many curious and little-known pheno- 
mena, which he had stored up in a most tenacious memory, 
and which he was able to make use of with profit. His 
scientific writings are all in the form of commentaries, and 
It was not until his seventieth year that (with the excep- 
tion of a brief tract on the De Imomniis of Hippocrates) 
he felt that any of them were sufficiently complete to be 
given to the world. In 1566 he printed his Dialogue on 
the De Plantis attributed to Aristotle, and in 1567 his 
Eooer<ntationes on the work of Cardan, De Suhiilitate, His 
other scientific works, Commentaries on Theophrastus’s 
History of Plants and Aristotle’s History of A nimals^ he 
left in a more or less unfinished state, and they were not 
printed until after his death. They are all marked by 
the same characteristics : arrogant dogmatism, violence of 
language, irritable vanity, a constant tendency to self- 
glorification, which we expect to find only in the charlatan 
and the impostor, are in him combined with extensive real 
knowledge, with acute reasoning, with an observation of 
facts and details almost unparalleled. He displays every- 
where what Naudi^ calls ** an intellect teeming with heroic 
thought.** But he is only the naturalist of his own time. 
That he anticipated in any manner the inductive philo- 
sophy cannot bo contended ; his botanical studies did not 
lead him, like his contemporary Gesner, to any idea of a 
natural system of classification, and he rejected with the 
utmost arrogance and violence of language the discoveries 
of Copernicus. In metaphysics and in natural history 
Aristotle was a law to him, and in medicine Galen, but 
he was not a slave to the text or the details of either. He 
has thoroughly mastered their principles, and is able to 
see when his masters are not true to themselves. He 
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written word with the actual iaclb ul naiiu^ aii^ 
result is that his works have no re^ scientific value. ^ 
Their interest is only historical. His Exerdtatioms upon 
the De SuhtUitate of Cardan (1657) is the book by which 
Scaliger is best known as a philosopher. Its numerous 
editions bear witness to its popularity, and until the final 
fall of Aristotle’s physics it continued a popular text*book; 
as late as the middle of the seventeenth century an 
elaborate commentary upon it was published by Sperling, 
a professor at Wittenberg. We are astonished at the 
encyclopeedic wealth of knowledge which the Exercitationes 
display, at the vigour of the author’s style, at the accuracy 
of his observations, but are obliged to agree with Naud4 
that he has committed more faults than he has discovered 
in Cardan, and with Nisard that his object seems to be to 
deny all that Cardan affirms and to affirm all that Cardan 
denies. Yet it is no light praise that writers like Leibnitz 
and Sir William Hamilton recognize J. C. Scaliger as the 
best modern exponent of the physics and metaphysics of 
Aristotle. He died at Agen 2l8t October 1558. 

2. Joseph Justus Scaliger (1540-1609), the great- 
est scholar of modern times, was the tenth child and 
third son of Julius Caesar Scaliger and Andiette de la 
Iloque Lobejac (see above). Born at Agen in 1640, he 
was sent when twelve years of age, with two younger 
brothers, to the college of Guienne at Bordeaux, then 
under the direction of Jean Gelida. An outbreak of the 
plague in 1555 caused the boys to return home, and for 
the next few years Joseph was his father’s constant com- 
panion and amanuensis. The composition of Latin verse 
was the chief amusement of Julius in his later years, and 
he daily dictated to his son from eighty to a hundred 
lines, and sometimes more. Joseph was also required 
each day to write a Latin theme or declamation, but in 
other respects he seems to have been left to his own 
devices. The Latin verse of Julius, faulty as it is in all 
that constitutes poetry, yet displays a more extensive 
knowledge of the Latin language, and a greater command 
of its resources, than is to be found in the verse of 
any of his contemporaries ; and this constant practice in 
writing and reading or speaking Latin, un4cr the super- 
vision of one who knew the language thoroughly, was 
probably the foundation of Joseph’s Latin scholarship. 
But the companionship of his father was worth more to 
him than any mere instruction. He learned from Julius 
what real knowledge was, and that it did not consist 
in discussions on words and phrases ; and to his father he 
owed it that ho was not a mere scholar, but something 
more — an acute observer, never losing sight of the actual 
world, and aiming not so much at correcting texts as at 
laying the foundation of a science of historical criticism. 

In 1558, on the death of his father, he proceeded to Paris, 
and spent four years at the university there. Of his life 
at Paris we know but little. Hitherto he had not studied 
Greek. Now he felt that not to know Greek was to know 
nothing. It was in the literature of Greece that he must 
look for the true key of antiquity, and he forthwith began 
to attend the lectures of Turnebus. But after two months 
he found out his mistake. He had much to learn before 
he could be in a position to profit by the lectures of the 
greatest Greek scholar of the time. He shut himself up 
in his chamber, and determined to teach himseK. He 
read Homer in twenty-one days, and then went through 
all the other Greek poets, orators, and historians, forming 
a grammar for himself as he went along. From Greek, 
at the suggestion of Postel, he 2 )roceeded to attack 
Hebfew, and then Arabic ; of both he acquired a respect- 
able knowledge, though not the critical mastery which he 
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wboM M ^ 0t V'U^neliuA as a Okeek scholar, and 
ftkjr l^ighar as a professor. He has left nothing to justify 
bis reputation as a scholar; but as a teacher he un> 
doubtedly possessed the highest qualifications* He was 
able not otuy to impart knowledge, but to kindle enthu- 
siasm for his subject in the minds of bis hearers and 
pupils* It was to Dorat that Bcaliger owed the home 
which he found for the next thirty years of his life. In 
1563 the professor recommended him to Louis de 
Chastaigner, the young lord of La Roche Pozay, as a 
comimnion in his travels. A close friendship sprung up 
between the two young men, which remained unbroken 
till the death of Louis in 1595. The travellers first pro- 
ceeded to Rome. Here they found Muretus, who, when 
at Bordeaux and Toulouse, had been a great favourite 
and occasional visitor of Julius Caesar at Agen. Muretus 
soon recognized Scaligcr’s merits, and devoted himself to 
making his stay at Rome as agreeable as possible, intro- 
ducing him to all the men that were worth knowing. 
After visiting a large part of Italy, the travellers passed 
to England and Scotland, taking as it would seem La 
Roche Pozay on their way, for Scaliger’s preface to his 
first book, the Conjectanea tn Varronem, is dated there in 
December 1564. Scaliger formed an unfavourable opinion 
of the English, Their inhuman disposition, and inhos- 
pitable treatment of foreigners, esi)ecially impressed him. 
He was also disappointed in finding few Greek manu- 
scripts and few learned men. It was not until a much 
later period that he became intimate with Richard 
Thompson and other Englishmen, In the course of his 
travels he had become a Protestant. His father, though 
ho lived and died in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, had been suspected of heresy, and it is probable 
that Joseph’s sympathies were early enlisted on the side 
of Protestantism. On his return to France he spent three 
years with the Chastaigners, accompanying them to their 
different chateaux in Poitou, as the calls of the civil war 
required their presence. In 1570 he accepted the invita- 
tion of Cujas, and proceeded to Valence to study juris- 
prudence under the greatest living jurist. Here he re- 
mained throe years, profiting not only by the lectures but 
even more by the library of Cujas, which filled no less 
than seven or eight rooms and included five hundred 
manuscripts. 

The massacre of St Bartholomew — occurring as he was 
about to accompany the bishop of Valence on an embassy 
to Poland — induced him with other Huguenots to retire 
to Geneva, where he was received with open arms, and 
was appointed a professor in the academy. He lectured 
on the Organon of Aristotle and the Dt Finibua of Cicero 
with much satisfaction to the students but with little to 
himself. He hated lecturing, and was bored to death 
with the importunities of the fanatical preachers ; and in 
1574 he returned to France, and made his home for the 
next twenty years in the chateaux of his friend the lord of 
La Roche Pozay. Of his life during this period we have 
for the first time interesting details and notices in the 
Lettrea fran/^aiaea inJeditea de Joaeph Scaliger^ edited by M. 
Tamizey de Larroque (Agen, 1881), a volume which adds 
much to our knowledge of Scaliger’s life. Constantly 
moving from chateau to chateau through Poitou and the 
Limousin, as the exigencies of the civil war required, 
occasionally taking his turn as a guard when the chateau 
was attacked, at least on one occasion trailing a pike on an 
expedition against the Leaguers, with no access to libraries, 
and frequently separated even from his own books, his life 
during this period seems in one aspect most unsuited to 
study. He had, however, v’^hat so few contemporary 
scholars possessed — leisure, and freedom from pecuniary 
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In general be could devo^ his whole time to 
8tu4y ; and it was during this period of his life that he 
composed and published the books which showed how far 
he was in advance of all his contemporaries as a scholar 
and a critic, and that with him a now school of historical 
criticism bad aribcn. His editions of the Catalecta (1574), 
of Festus (1570), of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius 
(1577), are the work of a man who writes not only books 
of instruction for learners, but who is determined himself 
to discover and communicate to others the real meaning 
and force of his author. Discarding the trivial remarks 
and groundless suggesstions which we find in the editions 
of nearly all his contemporaries and predecessors, he first 
laid down and applied sound rules of criticism and 
emendation, and changed textual criticism, from a series 
of haphazard and frequently baseless guesses, into a 
"rational procedure subject to fixed laws” (Pattisou), 
But these works, while proving Scaliger’s right to the 
foremost place among his contemporaries as far as Latin 
scholarship and criticism were concerned, did not go beyond 
mere scholarship. It was reserved for his edition of 
Manilius (1579), and \ix^DeEmendaUorieTempoTum (1583), 
to revolutionize all the received ideas of the chronology of 
ancient history,- to show for the first time that ancient 
chronology was of the highest importance as a corrector 
as well as a supplement to historical narrative, that 
ancient history is not confined to that of the Greeks and 
Romans, but also comprises that of the Persians, the 
Babylonians, and the Egyptians, hitherto neglected as 
absolutely worthless, and that of the Jews, hitherto treated 
as a thing apart and too sacred to be mixed up with the 
others, and that the historical narratives and fragments 
of each of these, and their several systems of chronology, 
must be carefully and critically compared together, if any 
true and general conclusions on ancient history are to be 
arrived at. Jt is this which constitutes his true glory, 
and which places Scaliger on so immeasurably higher an 
eminence than any of his contemporaries. Yet, while the 
scholars of his time admitted his pre eminence, neither 
they nor those who immediately followed seem to have 
appreciated his real merit, but to have considered his 
omendatory criticism, and his skill in Greek, as constitut- 
ing his claim to special greatness. " Scaliger’s great 
works in historical criticism had overstepped any power 
of appreciation which the succeeding ago possessed ” 
(Fattison). His commentary on Manilius is really a 
treatise on the astronomy of the ancients, and it forms 
an introduction to the De Emendatione Tempomm^ in which 
he examines by the light of modern and Copernican 
science the ancient system as applied to epochs, calendars, 
and computations of time, showing upon what principles 
they were based. 

In the remaining twenty-four years of hit life he at 
once corrected and enlarged the basis which he had laid 
in the De EmenddUone, With incredible patience, some- 
times with a happy audacity ot conjecture which itself is 
almost genius, he succeeded in reconstructing the lost 
Chronicle of Eusebius — one of the most precious remains 
of antiejuity, and of the highest value for ancient 
chronology. This he printed in 1606 in his Theaaurm 
Temporum^ in which he collected, restored, and arranged 
every chronological relic extant in Greek or Latin. In 
1590 Lipsius retired from Leyden, where for twelve years 
he had been professor of Roman histoiy and antiquities. 
The university and its protectors, the statcs-general of 
Holland and the prince of Orange, resolved to obtain 
Scaliger as his successor. Ho declined their offer. He 
hated the thought of lecturing, and there were those 
among his friends who erroneously believed that with 
the success of Henry JV. learning would flourish, and 
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Ptotestantism be no bar to distinction and advancement. 
The invitation was renewed in the most gratifying and 
flattering manner a year later. Scaliger would not be j 
required to lecture. The university only wished for his j 
presence. He would be in all respects the master of his I 
time. This offer Scahger provisionally accepted. About I 
the middle of 1593 he started for Holland, where he 
passed the remaining thirteen years of his life, never 
rerturning to France. His reception at Leyden was all 
that he could wish. A handsome income was assured to 
him. He was treated with the highest consideration. 
His rank as a prince of Verona was recognized. Placed 
midway between The Hague and Amsterdam, he was able 
to obtain, besides the learned circle of Leyden, the advant- 
ages of the best society of both these capitals. For 
Scaliger was no hermit buried among his books ; ho was 
fond of social intercourse with i)ersons of merit and 
intelligence, and was himself a good talker. 

For the first seven years of his residence at Leyden his 
reputation was at its highest point. His literary dictator- 
ship was unquestioned. It was greater in kind and in 
extent than that of any man since the revival of letters- 
greater even than that of Krasmus had been. From Ids 
throne at Leyden he ruled the learned world, and a word 
from him could make or mar a rising reputation. The 
electric force of his genius drew to him all the rising 
talent of the ro[)ublic. lie was .surrounded by young 
men eager to listen to and profit by his conversation, and 
he enjoyed nothing better than to discuss with them the 
books they were reading, and the men wbo wrote them, 
and to open u[» by his suggestive remarks the true 
methods and objects of philological and historical study. 
He encouraged Qrotius when only a youth of sixteen to 
edit Capella; the early death of the younger Douza ho wept 
as that of a beloved son ; Daniel Hoinsius, from being 
his favourite pupil, became his most intimate friend. 
But Hcaliger had made numerous enemies. He hated 
ignorance, but he hated still more half learning, and most 
of all dishonesty in argument or in quotation. Himself 
the soul of honour and truthfulness, with a single aim in 
all his writings, namely, to arrive at the truth, he had no 
toleration for the disingenuous arguments, and the mis- 
statements of facts, of those wdio wrote to sujiport a theory 
or to defend an unsound cause. Neither in his conversa- 
tion nor in his writings did ho conceal his contempt for 
the ignorant and the dishonest. Ilis pungent sarcasms were 
soon carried to the ears of the persons of whom they were 
uttered, and his pen w^as not less bitter than his tongue. 
Ho rosemldes his father in liis arrogant tone towards 
those whom he desiiises and those whom he hates, and 
he despises and hates all who differ from him. lie is 
conscious of his power as a literary dictator, and not 
always sufficiently cautious or sufficiently gentle in its 
exercise. Nor, it must be admitted, was Scaligor always 
right. lie trusted much to his memory, which was 
occasionally treacherous. His emendations, if frequently 
hai>py, we’ e sometimes absurd. In laying tlie foundations 
of a science of ancient chronology, he relied sometimes 
upon groundless, sometimes even upon absurd hypotheses, 
frequently upon an imperfect induction of facts. Some- 
times he misunderstood the astronomical science of the 
ancients, sometimes that of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. 
And ho was no mathematician. But his enemies were not 
merely those whose errors ho had exposed, and whose 
hostility he had excited by the violence of his language. 
The results of his sy.stem of historical criticism had been 
adverse to the Catholic controversialists, and to the 
authenticity of many of the documents upon which they 
bad been accustomed to rely. The Jesuits, who aspired 
to be the expounders of antiquity, the source of sb 
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authority of jScaliger were the most formidable bamei^ ^ 
their claims. It was the day of conveniions. Murettis 
in the latter part of his life professed the strictest ortho' 
doxy ; Lipsius had been reconciled to the Church of Borne; 
CasaubOn was supposed to be wavering; but Bcaliger was 
known to be hopeless, and as long as his supremacy was 
unquestioned the Protestants had the victory in learning 
and scholarship. A determined attempt must be made, if 
not to answer his criticisms, or to disprove his statements, 
yet to attack him as a man, and to destroy his reputation. 
This was no easy task, for his moral clmracter was ab« 
solutely spotless. 

After several scurrilous attacks by the Jesuit party, in 
which coarseness and violence were more conspicuous than 
ability, in 1607 a new and more successful attempt was 
made. Scaliger’s weak point was his pride. Brought up 
by his father, whom he greatly reverenced, in the belief 
that he was a prince of Verona, he never forgot this him- 
self, nor suffered it to be forgotten by others. Naturally 
truthful, honourable, and virtuous in every respect, he 
conceived himself especially bound to be so on account of 
his illustrious ancestry. In 1594, in an evil hour for his 
liappiness and his reputation, he published his Epistola de 
Vetustate et Spletulore Gentis ScaligersR et J. C. Scaligeri 
Vita. In 1607 Caspar Scioppius, then in the service of 
the Jesuits, whom he afterwards so bitterly libelled, 
published his Scaliger UypoholhnGms (“ The Supposititious 
Scaliger”), a quarto volume of more than four hundred 
pages, written with consummate ability, in an admirable 
and incisive stylo, with the entire disregard for truth 
which Scioppius always displayed, and with all the power 
of that sarcasm in which ho was an accomplished master. 
Kvery piece of gossip or scandal which could bo raked 
together respecting Scaligor or his family is to be found 
there. The author professes to point out five hundred lies 
in the EpUtola de Vetustate of Scaliger, but the main 
argument of the book is to show the falsity of his 
jiretonsions to be of the family of La Scala, and of the 
narrative of his father's early life, and to hold up both 
father and son to contempt and ridicule as impudent 
impostors. “No stronger proof,” says Mr Pattison, “can 
bo given of the impressions produced by this powerful 
philippic, dedicated to the defamation of an individual, 
than that it has been the source from which the biography 
of Bcaliger, as it now stands in our biographical collections, 
has mainly flowed.” To Scaliger the blow was crushing. 
Whatever the case as to Julius, Joseph had undoubtedly 
believed himself a prince of Verona, and in his Epistola 
had put forth with the most perfect good faith, and 
without inquiry, all that he had heard from his father as 
to his family and the early life of Julius. It was this 
good faith that laid the way for his humiliation. His 
Epistola is full of blunders and mistakes of fact, and, 
relying partly on his o^v n memory partly on his father's 
good faith, ho has not verified one of the statements of 
Julius, most of which, to speak most favourably, are 
characterized by rhodomontade, exaggeration, or inaccuracy. 
He immediately wrote a reply to Scioppius, entitled 
Confutatio Fahulm Burdonum, It is written, for Scaliger, 
with unusual moderation and good taste, but perhaps for 
that very reason had not the success which its author 
wished and even expected. In the opinion of the highest 
and most competent authority, Mr Pattison, “as a 
refutation of Scioppius it is most complete”; but there are 
certainly grounds for dissenting, though with diffidence, 
from this judgment. Scaliger undoubtedly shows that 
Scioppius has committed mure blunders than he has 
corrected, that his book literally bristles with pure lies 
and baseless calumnies ; but he does not succeed in 
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Ae t.j ifc | ^loi^a ’jiimlyy or of any single event narrated bpr 
Julios as bi^^ning to himself or any member of his 
family prior to his arrival at Agen. Nor does he even 
attempt a refutation of what seems really to be the crucial 
point in the whole controversy, and which Scioppiua had 
proved, as far as a negative can be proved, — namely, that 
William, the last prince of Verona, had no son Nicholas, 
the alleged grandfather of Julius, nor indeed any son who 
eould have been such grandfather. But whether complete 
or not, the Confutatio had no success ; the attack of the 
Jesuits was successful, far more so than they could possibly 
have hoped. Scioppius was wont to boast that his book had 
killed Scaliger. It certainly embittered the few remaining 
months of his life, and it is not improbable that the mortifi- 
cation which he sufiered may have shortened his days. The 
Confutatio was his last work. Five months after it ap- 
peared, “on the 21st of January, 1609, at four in the 
morning, he fell asleep in Heinsius’s arms. The aspiring 
spirit ascended before the Infinite. The most richly stored 
intellect which had ever spent itself in acquiring know- 
ledge was in the presence of the Omniscient ” (Pattiaon). 

Of Joseph Scaliger the only biography in any way ade(|uate is 
that of Jacob Bernays (Berlin, 1855). It was reviewed by the 
late Mark Pattison in an excellent article in the Quarter iy Review ^ 
vol, cviii. (1860). Mr Pattison ha<l made many MS. collections 
for a life of Joseph Scaliger on a much more extensive scale, 
which it is greatly to be regretted he left unfinished, and in too 
fragmentary a state to be published. Tlio present writer has had 
access to and made much use of these MSS., which include a life 
of Julius Cfesar Scaliger written some years since. For the life 
of Joseph, besides the recently published letters above referred 
to, the two old collections of Latin and French letters and the 
two ScaUgeram are the most importaut sources of information. 
For the life of Julius Ctesar the letters edited by his son, those 
subso«iuontly published iu 1620 by the President de Maussac, the 
Realirfrrnnaf and his own writings, which aie full of aiitobio- 
ginjduoal matter, are the chief authorities. M. De Bourouase de 
Ijrtlibro’a J^hide sur Jules C^sar de Lesrale (Agen, 1860) and M. 

M agon’s Jhnnnents sur Julius Gmar Rraligcr ct sa famille (Agen, 
1873) add important details for the lives of both father and son. 
The lives by M. Charles Nisard— that of Julius in Lcs Gtadiateura 
de lit JUpuhhque des JLetfrrs^ and that of Joseph in Le Triuvivirat 
LiU^rniie au seizilme svhclc — are equally uiiwoithy of their author 
and their subjects. Julius is simply lield up to ridicule, while 
the life of Joseph is almost wholly based on the book of Scioppius 
ami the Scaliqcraua, A comideto list of the works of Joseph will 
be found ill his life by Bernays. (It. C. C.) 

SC AMMON Y. Under this name the dried juice of the 
root of Convolvulus Scammonia^ L. (cr/capiuivta), is used in 
medicine.^ It appears to have been known to the Greeks 
as early as the 3d century b.o., and is supposed to have 
been one of the medicines recommended to Alfred the 
Great by Helias, patriarch of Jerusalem (Cockayne Leech- 
domsy vol. ii. pp. xxiv., 289, 175; 273, 281), The scam- 
mony plant is a native of the countries of the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean basin, growing in bushy waste 
jilaces, from Syria in the south to the Crimea in the north, 
its range extending westward to the Greek islands, but 
not to northern Africa or Italy. It is a twining perennial, 
bearing flowers like those of Convohmlus ai'vensisy and 
having irregularly arrow-shaped leaves and a thick fleshy 
root The drug is collected principally in Asia Minor, and 
near Aleppo in Syria, although a little is obtained from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Carmel and the Lake of Tiberias. 
The principal places of export are Smyrna and Aleppo 
(Scanderoon), but the drug often bears in commerce the 
name of the district where it was collected, e.g,y Broussa, 
Angora, <kc. Formerly Aleppo scammony was considered 
the best and commanded the highest price, but at present 
the purest article comes from Smyrna. The very variable 
qtudity of the drug has led to the use of the resin prepared 
directly fro m the root, which affords it to the extent of 

^ It was formerly called diagrydlon, probably from 8 c(k/>u, a tear, 
In allualon to the manner the juice exudes from the incised root. 
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‘per cent,, and an establishment for its manufacture was 
founded at Broussa in 1870. The dried root is also 
exported to England, and the resin prepared from it 
there. By purification the resin can he obtained almost 
white. The crude resin obtained from the root, being 
free from gum, does not present a milky appearance 
when rubbed with a wotted finger, and is thus easily dis- 
tinguished from the natural product. 

Scammony is used in medicine as a safe but energetic 
purgative, and is frequently prescribed in combination 
with calomel and colocynth. Its medicinal activity is 
due to the resin scammonin, which is also called jalapin 
from its occurrence in the root of the male jalap {Jftomssa 
orizahends)y and of Tampico jnlap (/. mmuhnis) (see Jalap). 
The export of scammony from Smyrna in 1881 was only 97 
boxes, valued at X544, the amount having decreased of late 
years owing to the increased export of the root from Syria. 
More than half of this quantity was taken by England, 
about one-fourth by France, and the remainder by Italy, 
America, and Austria. 

The drug ia obtained from the root by aliring oH obliquely one 
or two inches from the crown and nllowinjj the milky jui(*e which 
exudes to drain into a small shell (gonordlly that of* a fieshwater 
pinssel), which is inserted in the root just below the base of the 
incision. To prevent the juice from becoming soiled, the earth is 
scraped away so as to leave exposed four or five indies of the root. 
The shells are collected in the evening and their (’ontunta emptied 
into a copper or Icathcin vessel, — tlie scrapings fioni the surface of 
the root, consisting of tiartially dried teara, being added. On the 
average, about one drachm ia afforded by each incision; a ]>lant four 
years old may give two drachms ; in lare cases as much as twelve 
drachms has been obtained fiom a single large root The collection 
usually takes place when the ])lant is in flowci tow aids the end of 
summer. The product of different roots naturally varies in quality, 
and the peasants therefore, on ai rival at thtui homos, render it 
uniform by mixing it with a knife. It is then spioacl out in the 
air to dry. Sometimes the gathering of sevouil days is allowed to 
accumulate, and then moistened, kneaded, and made up into cakes. 
During the drying it apj^iears to undergo a kind of fci mentation, 
which gives the drug a slightly poious appeal ance and daik colour. 
Fremicntly it is adulterated by au .nig 40 jicr cent, of flour and 
earthy matter, ItthVn assumes a paler colour and ojiaijuo apjicar- 
aiico, aud loses its brittleness. This ndnlteiated ai ticle is known as 
“ skilip," and the pure ai ti< lo as “ virgin ” scammony. The latter 
is met with in the form of flattened piei‘es half an inch or more in 
thickness, with a blackish, resinous fracture, thin fragments being 
translucent. Externally it is often covered with a greyish ])Owder. 
The odoui, when a piece is freshly broken, is cheesy; vhen die wed, 
it leaves on acrid sensation in the thioat. Scammony of good 
quality should yield to ether 80 to 90 per cent, of resin; the lemaiii- 
der consists of gum and mineral matter. 

8CANDERBEQ, i,e,y Iskander (Alexander) Bey, is 
the Turkish name and title of Gkoroe Castriota, the 
youngest son of John Gas trio ta, lord of an hereditary prin- 
cipality in Albania. lie was born about the year 1404, 
and as a boy was sent as a hostage to the Ottoman court, 
where he was brought up as a Mohammedan for the 
Turkish military service. He early distinguished himself 
as a soldier and received high promotion under Amurath 
IL In 1443 he was of the expedition against the Mag- 
yars, but shortly after taking the field he hoard of his 
father's death and resolved to strike a blow for freedom. 
Availing himself of the opportunity afforded by John 
Hunyody's defeat of the Turks at Nish, he forced from 
the principal secretary of the sultan a firman making him 
governor of Oroya, his native town, and forthwith left the 
camp with 300 Albanian horsemen. Once master of the 
place, he abjured Islam and proclaimed his independence. 
The Albanians soon recognized him as their head, and 
flocked to his standard, and pasha after pasha was vainly 
sent to crush him. Amurath II. iu person unsuccessfully 
besieged him in 1450, and Mohammed IT. found it neces- 
sary to grant him favourable terms of peace in 1461. 
Instigated by the legates of Pius II. and the ambassadors 
of the Venetian republic, Scanderbeg a^in proclaimed 
war in 1464, and at least was successful in repelling the 
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Multan, wbo had invaded Albania. He died in January 
U67 at Alesftio, leaving an infant son named John, ^hom 
he commended to the care of the Venetians. After a twelve 
years* war, the Turks finally gained possession of Oroya, the 
representatives of Hcanderbeg settling in Calabria. 

^ANDKliOON (IscandekCn), or AtBXAXDliErrA, lies 
girdled by green hills on the picturesque bay of the same 
name, the ancient Smua IssicuB^ at the extreme north 
of the Syrian (‘oast, where it foims an angle with that of 
Asia Minot. Alexandretta succeeded an older town of 
Alexandria (Little Alexandria), founded by Alexander the 
Great, but does not perhaps occupy quite the same site. 
The harbour is the best on the Syrian coast, and steamers 
call at it regularly, but the town is scourged with fever 
and has on'y some 2500 inhabitants, mainly Greek 
Christians. It is the port of Aleppo, and would naturally 
be the port of an “ Euphrates railway.” 

SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES. By this expres- 
sion we understand the closely allied languages which are 
and have been spoken by the Germanic iiopulation m 
Scandinavia, and by the inhabitants of the countries that 
have been wholly or partially peopled from it. At present 
Itoitory* the territory of those languages embraces — Sweden, except 
the most northerly part (Lapland and inland parts of 
Vesterbotten, where Finnish and Lappish exclusively or 
chiefly prevail) ; certain islands and districts on the coast 
of western and southern Finland, as well as Aland a 
small tract on the coast of Esthonia, where Swedish is 
spoken, as it is also to some extent in the Esthonian islands 
of Dago, Nargo, Nukko, Ormso, and R&go;^ Gammal- 
svenskby (‘‘Oalsvenskbi”) in southern Hussia (govern- 
ment of Kherson),^ a village colonized from Dago ; the 
Livonian island of lluno,^ where Swedish is spoken, as it 
formerly was on the island of Osel; Norway, except 
certain regions in the northern part of the country, 
peopled by Finns and La^ips (diocese of Tromao) ; Den- 
mark, with the Faioos, Iceland, and Greenland, where, 
however, Danish is only spoken by a very small part of 
the population ; the nortliernmost part of Schleswig ; and, 
finally, several Scandinavian colonies in the United States 
of North America. Scandinavian dialects have besides 
been spoken for varying jienods in the following places : 
Norwegian in certain parts of Ireland (ftOO-1300 A.l>.) 
and northern Scotland, in the Isle of Man, the Hebrides 
(800-1400, or longei), the Shetland Islands (800-1800), 
and the Orkneys (800 1 800) ; ^ Danish in the whole of 
Schleswig, in the north-eastern part of England (the 
“Danelag”), and in Normandy (900-1000, or a little 
longer);** Swedish in Russia (from the end of the 9th to 
the beginning of the 11 th century)." At what epoch the 
4ge* Germanic population settled in Scandinavia we cannot as 
yet even approximately decide. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that it already existed there before the Christian 
era, - -nay, most probably as early as the beginning of the 
so-called Stone Age (throe thousand years before Christ). 

^ Soo A.. O Frotulentlml, Om Svensha allmogev\A1et ? Nglandf 
1870; Vther Ndrpesdtalfcif 1878 

* A. 0. Freudeiithal, (^ppUf&nmyar omJld^H-och WichterpahMetf 
1875 ; 11. Veiidtll, Laut‘ und Formlehie drr Schtoediachen Mundarten 
m dan Kifchapulen Otm^o tmd Nukko^ 1881. 

* R. Vendcll, “Om odi Mii Garnnialfivcntjkby” (Finak Tidahtfl^ 

1882). * H. Voiuicll, ItnnbmAlHs ljud- och formldrat 1882-6. 

* j. J, A, Wor«aae, Mtndtr om da Danakf og Nordmarmiene t 
Fnglandf Skodand, og Irhaid^ 1851 ; A. Laureiisen and K J. 
Lyngby, * ‘ Om spi oj^ct paa H lultlandhoeriie ” {Ann j. Nord Oldkynd,^ 
1860 ); P, A. Manch, Samhde Afhandhngerf in., iv,, 1875 76. 

1* Womao, /.c. ; J. C. 11. R SteeiiHlnip, Danelag, 1882; Ea. 
Ti!ign«5i, “Nomuaa eller Banskur I Noimandie,” and “Ytterhgaie 
om do nordiska ortnauinen i Nonnandio'’ {Fordiak Tid^kuftt 1884). 

^ V. ThomtiOii, ligaka nketa grundldggning genom SkaiuUnavema^ 
1882 {The Italaiiona between Annent Ruaaia and Ukandinavtay 
1877) ; S. Bitgge, “Oldsvenske naviie i Ruslaiid” /or Noniiak 
Filologi, ii. 1885) 


If this view be tbe ^ 

had an ^xistenee of more than lour tbousand 
But we do not know anything about thorn during tbn 
period before the birth of Christ. It is only from that 
epoch we can get any information concerning the language 
of the old Scandinavians, which seems by that time not 
only to have spread over Denmark and great parts of 
southern and middle Sweden and of (southern) Norway, 
but also to have reached Finland (at least Nyland) and 
Esthonia. In spite of its extension over this considerable 
geographical area, the language appears to have been 
fairly homogeneous throughout the whole territory. Con- 
sequently, it may be regarded as a uniform language, the 
mother of the younger Scandinavian tongues, and accord- The 
ingly has been named the primitive Scandinavian (umor- primitive 
disk) language. The oldest sources of our knowledge of 
this tongue are the words which were borrowed laagSUge 

the first centuries of the Christian era (some of them 
perhaps even earlier) by the Lapps from the inhabitants 
of central Sweden and Norway, and by the Finns from 
their neighbours iu Finland and Esthonia, and which 
have been preserved in Finnish and Lappish down to our 
ovm days.® These borrowed words, denoting chiefly Borrowed 
utensils belonging to a fairly advanced stage of culture, words, 
amount to several hundreds, with a phonetic iorm of a 
very primitive stamp ; as Finn. t€7*va (O. Sw. tiaras Germ. 

(heer)f tai , airo (O. Sw. ar), oar ; kanaa (0. H. G. hanm)^ 
people; napaknira (0. H. G. nahaytty 0. Sw. navar)y 
auger ; nehla (Got. O. Sw. nal)y needle ; ansas (Got. 

onRy O. Sw. a8)y beam ; Lapp sajet (Got. aaiatiy O. Sw. 
m)y sow ; yarves (0. H. G. yaraw^Vy O. Sw. yQr)y finished ; 
dunes (0. Sax. diuriy 0. Sw. dyr)y dear; smpo (0. H. G. 
sHifiiy Sw. sapa)y soap. These words, with those mentioned 
by contemporary Roman and Greek authors, are the oldest 
existing traces of any Germanic language. Wrested from 
then context, however, they throw but little light on the 
nature of the original northern tongue. But a series of 
linguistic monuments have come down to us dating from 
the end of the so-called eaily Iron Age (about 450 a.d.), — 
the knowledge and the use of the oldest runic alphabet 
(with twenty-four characters) having at that period been 
propagated among the Scandinavians by the southern 
Germanic tribes. In fact we still possess, preserved down 
to our own times, primitive northern runic inscriptions, Rumo 
the oldest upon the utensils found at Thorshjeryy dating msenp- 
back to about 300 a.d.^®, which, together with the MS 
fragments of Ulfila*s Gothic translation of the Bible, 
about two hundred years later in date, constitute the 
oldest veritable monuments of any Germanic tongue. 

These runic inscriptions are for the most part found on 
stone-monuments (sometimes on rocks) and bracteates (gold 
coins stamped on one side and used for ornaments), as 
well as on metallic and wooden utensils, weapons, and 
ornaments. Up to this time there have been discovered 
more than one hundred, but of these only about one-half 
give us any information concerning the language, and 
most of them are only too short. The longest one, the 
stone-monument of T^une, in south-eastern Norway, con- 
tains only sixteen words. Their language is somewhat 
later in character than that of the oldest words borrowed 
by the Lapps and Finns; accented c, for example, is 
already changed into a (rf, mania ^ Goth. mPrSy renowned , 
but the Finn, borrowed word ?/^/a«.Goth. needle), 

and the v oiced s int o a kind of r (</. dayOK « Goth. diigSy 

® 0. Montohus, “Om \Ara forfaders invaiidimg till Norden” 

{Niwdxak Tidalmfty 1884). 

® W. Thomsen, den Finjlusa der Germ. Sprachen auf die 

Ft nnisch-IjappucheUf 1870. 

0, Montelius, /he KuUur Schwedena in 'mrehnathcher 1886. 

See the plates in 0 Stephens’s Handbook of Old Northern Mmic 
Monwnentet 1884. 
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^ : tmtl Ott th» other 
in hi) wehtM Itxfitteri it ie mach earlier ih charaeter 
tli^an the laaguage ot contemporary Qothlo manuscripts, 
and no doubt approaches more nearly than any Germanic 
idiom the primitive form of the Germanic tongue. For 
the sake of comparison, we give a Gothic translation of one 
of the oldest of the primitive Scandinavian Inscriptions, 
that on the golden horn of Gallehus, found on the Danish- 
German frontier, and dating from about 400 — 


Scand.: ek HtBWAOAHTi/if, holtinoaTZ. horna. tawido; 
Goth. ; ik hXiM^aais* hAdtiggs. haum. tawuia ; 

Kngl. : I, Hlewagastia, son of Holta, made the horn ; 

as well as tbe inscription on the stone-monument of 
JUrMrg in western Sweden, which is at least a hundred 
years later : — 

Scand. : ubajK hitr. harabanaA wit iah bk BRiLAiS bukoJ 2 
WARiTir ; 

Goth. : vfar Krakm wUjak ik atnls rUnds wntu; 

Engl : In memory of HitaR. We both, HarabanaR and 1 ErilaR, 
wrote the runes. 


Although very brief, and not yet thoroughly inter- 
preted,^ these primitive Scandinavian inscriptions are 
nevertheless sufficient to enable us to determine with some 
certainty the relation which the language in which they 
are written bears to other languages. Thus it is proved 
that it belongs to the Germanic family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock of languages, of which it constitutes an inde- 
pendent and individual branch. Its nearest relation being 
the Gothic, these two branches are sometimes taken 
together under the general denomination Eastern (rennanic^ 
as opposed to tho other Germanic idioms (German, English, 
Dutch, <kc.), which are then called Western Ger^nanic. 
The most essential point of correspondence between the 
Gothic and Scandinavian branches is the insertion in certain 
cases of gg before w and j {ggj iu Gothic was changed 
into ddj\ as in gen. plur. 0. H. G. zweiio, O. Engl, twega 
(two), compared with O. Icel., 0. Norw. toeggja^ 0. Sw., 
O. Dan. tviggjse^ Goth, twaddle \ and, still, in Germ, treu^ 
Engl, true^ compared with Sw., Norw., Dan. tryg<fy Icel 
^Tyggi\ Goth, triggivs. However, oven in the primitive 
Scandinavian age the difference between Gothic and 
Scandinavian is more clearly marked than tho resem- 
blance; thus, for example— just to hint only at some of 
the oldest and most essential differences — Goth. nom. sing, 
ending in corresponds to piimitive Scandinavian -aR, -tR 
(as Goth, dags, day, gasts, guest « Scand. dagaM, gastin ) ; 
Goth. gen. sing, in -is to Scand. -as (as Goth, dagis, day^8 = 
Scand. dagas ) ; Goth. dat. sing, in -a to Scand. -e (as Goth. 
kauma, corn ~ Scand. kurm ) ; Goth. 1st pors. sing. pret. 
in -da to Scand. -do (as Goth, tawida, did ~ Scand. taimdo). 

As early as the beginning of the so called later Iron 
Age (about 700 a.d.) the primitive Scandinavian language 
had undergone a considerable transformation, as is proved 
for example by the remarkable runic stone at Istahy in 
tho south of Sweden, with the inscription — 

AF^IH IIARIWUL^F^^ IIA^UWUL^-FA* HAEKUWUL.ji^*^’^ W^iRAlT 
RUN A A ])AIAA ; 

Engl . In nieinory of HariwulfR, Ha))uwulfR, son of HomwulfR, 
wrote those runes. 

Here, e,g,, we find nom. sing, in -an changed into -r {cf, 
JiayuimUa/ii with hoUingaiSi on the golden horn), and the 
plural ending -or into -aR (cf, runa^ with rwnoR on the 
Jtirsbarg-stone). At the beginning of tho so-called Viking 
Period (about 800 a.d.) the Scandinavian language seems 
to have undergone an extraordinarily rapid development, 
which in a comparatively short time almost completely 

^ For the interpretations we are principally indebted to Prof. S, 
Bugge’a ingenious investigations, who in 1865 satisfactorily suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the inscnption of the golden horn, and by this 
means gained a fixed starting-point for further researches. A short 
review of their most important results is given by F. Burg, Ihe dUerm 
N'crdiichen Runsninschriftm, 1885. 


informed its character. This change ia especially 
notieeable in the dropping of unaccented vowels, and in the 
introduction of a certain vowel harmony of different kinds 
(“ Umlaut”, vowel changes, caused by a following t (;) or u 
{w)y as kve^i for kwdti, poem, and ** Brechung”, as kealpa 
instead of Mpa, to help), different assimilations of conson- 
ants (as 11, nn for /ji, wj> ; ll, nn, rr, and ss for ^R, 7tR, rn, and 
<r), dropping of w before o and u (as Cl’S, tdfr for wor6, word, 
undfn, wolf), simplified inflexion of the verbs, a new passive 
formed by means of affixing tbe reflexive pronoun stk to the 
active form (as kalln-sk, to call one’s self, to be called)) <kc. 

At this epoch, therefore, the primitive Bcandinavian 
language must be considered as no longer existing. The 
next two centuries form a period of transition as regards 
the language as well as the alphabet which it employed. 

We possess some inscriptions belonging to this period in Period o. 
which the old runic alphabet of twenty-four characters is braneltio 
still used, and the language of which closely resembles 
that of the primitive Scandinavian monuments, as, for 
example, those on the stones of Stentoften and Bji/rketorp, ^ 
both from southern Sweden, probably dating from the 
10th century, and being the longest inscriptions yet found 
with the old runic alphabet. On the other hand, inscrip- 
tions have come down to us dating from about the middle 
of the 9th century, in which tho later and exclusively 
Scandinavian alphabet of sixteen characters has almost 
completely superseded tho earlier alphabet, from which it 
was developed, while the language not only differs widely 
from the original Scandinavian, but also exhibits dialec- 
tical peculiarities suggesting tho existence of a Danish- 
Swodlsh language as opposed to Norwegian, as the form Dialects. 
ruulf on tho stone at Flemlose in Denmark, which in a 
Norwegian inscription would have been written hruvlf 
corresponding to Urolf in Old Norwegian literature. 

These differences, however, are unimportant, and the 
Scandinavians still considered their language as one and 
the same throughout Scandinavia, and named it Dgnsk 
tunga, Danish tongue. But when Iceland was colonized 
at the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th 
century, chiefly from western Norway, a separate (western) 
Norwegian dialect gradually sjirang up, at first of course 
only differing slightly from the mother-tongue. It was 
not until the introduction of Christianity (about 1000 
A.D.) that the language was so far differentiated as to 
enable us to distinguish, in runic inscriptions and in the 
literature which was then arising, four different dialects, 
which have ever since existed as the four literary lan- 
guages — Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish. Of 
these the latter two, often comprehended within tho name 
of Eastern Scandinavian, as well as the former two, Western 
Scarulinavian, or, to use the Old Scandinavians’ own name, 
E’orr^nt indl, Northern tongue, are very nearly related to 
each other. The most important differences between the Differ- 
two branches, as seen in tho oldest preserved documents, «nce« 
are the following: - (1) In E. Scand. far fewer cases of 
“ Umlaut,” as vdri, W. Scand. vseri, were ; land, W. Scand. ® 
land (from landu), lands; (2) E. Scand. “ Brechung ” of Weetern 
i into iu (or io) before 7ig(w), nk(w), as siungse, W. Scand. Scaadi- 
syngva (from dngwa), to sing; (3) in E. Scand. mp, 
tU are in many cases not assimilated into pp, kk, tt, as 
hrumpen, W. Scand. kroppenn, shrunken ; senMm, W. Scand. 
ekkja, widow ; bant, W. Scand. bait, ho bound ; (4) in E. 

Scand. tho dative of tho definite plural ends iu -omen instead 
of W. Scand. -onom, els in ha^idomen, kgudonom, (to) the 
hands ; (5) in E. Scand. the simplification of the verbal 
inflexional endings is far further advanced, and tho passive 
ends in -s for -sk, as in kallses, W. Scand. kallask, to be 
called In several of these points, and indeed generally 
spooking, the Western Scandinavian languages have pre- 
served the more primitive forms, as may be seen in the 
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oldest Eautem Scandinavian tunic inaeription^ dating from 
a period before the beginning of the literature, as well aa in 
many modern Eastern Scandinavian dialecte. For, having 
regard to the Scandinavian dialects generally, we must 
adopt quite a different classification from that indicated by 
the dialects which are represented in the literature. We 
now pasi' on to review the latter and their history. 

I. IcKj.AVDir. — In ancient times Icelandic was by far the most 
important of the Scandinavian languages, in form as well as in 
literature. To avoid ambiguity, the language before the ^forma- 
tion (about 1630-40) is often called Old Icelandic. 

1. Old MmuHc was spoken not only in Iceland, but also in Green- 
land, where Icelandic colonists lived for a len^henod jieriod (983 
about 1 400). Our knowled^ of its character is almost exclusively 
d<»rived from the remarkably voluminous literature, ^ dating from 
the middle of the 12th century, and written in the Latin alphabet, 
adapted to the sjiecial requirements of this language. Nothing is 
])reserved of older ninic literature.* Indeed, Old Icelandic jios- 
seasos only very few runic monuments (about forty), all of them 
almost worthloHs from a philological point of view. The oldest, 
the Inscription on the church door of Valki^fstaSr, dates from the 
beginning of the 18th century,* and is i ()n.se(|Ucntiy later than 
the oldest preserved manuscripts^ in the J..atin alphabet, some of 
which are as old as the end of the 12th century. A small frag- 
ment (Cod. AM. 237, fol.) of a Book of IIomiheH (of which a short 
specimen is given below) is considered the oldest of all. Alxmi 
contemporary with this is the oldest part of an inventory entitled 
Rfykjakoltn mdltUtge. From about 1200 we possess a framnent (Cod. 
Keg. old sign. 1812) of the only existing Old Icelamuc glossary^ 
and from the first ycais of the 13th century the Stockholm Book of 
IlomilicH (Cod. Holm. 16, 4to), which from a philological point of 
view is of tlie greatest importance, chiefly on ac'count of its very 
accurate orthogiaphy, which is especially noticoahlo in the indica- 
tion of (piantity; from the eaily part of the same century comes 
the fragment (Cod. AM. 825, 2, 4to) entitled (“abridgment** 
of the history of Norway), probably a copy of a Norwegian original, 
also orthographically important. Among later manuscripts we may 
mention, as jmilologically interesting, the Annales Begii (Cod. Keg. 
2087) from the beginning of the 14th oentury, orthographicnlly of 
great value ; tlio rich manuscript of miscellanies, Hauk^6k ((*odd. 
AM. 871, 644, 675, 4to), a great part of which is written with 
Haukr ErleudsHon’s (tl334) own hand ; and, above all, throe short 
essays, In which some Icelanders have tried to wiite a grammatical 
and orthographical treatise on their own mother- tongue, all throe 
^peoi'ing as an appendix to the manuscripts of the Prose Edda. 
l^e oldest and most important of those essays (j Reserved in the 
Cod. Worm, from about 1330) is by an unknown ai^or of about 
1160, and is ]>robably intended to bo a continuation ^ a lost work 
of the first grammaiian of Iceland, )>droddr Kuiiame'Hftari (who 
flourished at the beginning of the 12th century); the sdvond (the 
oldest known manuscript of which is preserved in tlie Cod?|Ups,, r. 
1290) is perhaps the work of the famous Snorri Sturloson (fl241) ; 
the third (th(3 oldest manuscript in Cod. AM. 748, 4 to, of tJio ^gin- 
ning of the 14th century) is oy Snorri’s iiojdiew Olafr Ifvfta^dld 
(f 1259), and is no doubt based partly u])on J’drodd’s work al^o 
mentioned, i)artly and chiefly upon Priscian and Donatus.® 

The oldest form of the luolaudic language is, however, not pre^ 
served in the alKive-mentioned earliest manuscripts of the eua of 
the 12th century, which are written in the langtMge of their own 
age, but ill far later ones of the 13th century, which contain poems 
by the oldest Icelandic poets, such as the renowned Kgill Shalla- 
grfmson (about 930) and the unknown autliors of the so-called 
Edda-songs. In sjiitc of the late date of the manuscripts, the 
metrical form has been the moans of jireserving a good deal of the 
ancient language. Hut, as already remarked, during the 10th and 
nth centuries this dialect differs but little from Norwegian, though 
m the 12th this is no longer the case. 

Wo may here contrast a specimen of the above-mentioned oldest 
loelaiidio manuscript (from the end of the 12th century) with an 
almost contemporary Norwegian one (Cod. AM. 619; see below):— 

I A complete catalofote of the liteiature edited hitherto Is slven by Th. M8bias, 
Cataloffut tdbrorum hlandicorum et Norvegicorum AUatU Jfnffie, 1856, and Ver- 
tefehnut der , . . aHaldndUchm und aftnorwifftichen . . . von 1866 bu 1879 
trsehien^rten Sehriften, ISSO Compnie Iceland. 

9 See H. MaRDtlwioii Olaon, liunet'nf i den Oldistandske hteratur^ 1868. 

* Soo Kr. Kalund, Islands fortidslevninger (In ttw AarbAger for JfordiMk 
Otdkgndighed, 1882) 

* An account of all the oldent Icelnndio manuscripts (to about 1280) is given 
by J. Hoffory In the Obit. Oel Ant., 1H84, p. 478 tg. 

* A short revleer of the most important Old Icelandic manuscripts (and their 
editions), clasaod according to subjects, Is given by O. Bienncr, AltnordUchet 
ffanUnteh, pp. 18 »q. The principal collootions of manusciipts are-~-1, the 
Amaumgniean (AM.) in Copenhagen, founded by Ami Magntfsson (flTSO); 2, 
the collection of the Royal Libi ary (Keg ) in Copenhagen, founded by Th. ToHieus 
(tl719) and RrynJdlfr Sveinsson (11674); 8, the Delagardian collection (Delag. 
or Ups.) at Upsala, founded in 1651 by Magnus Gabriel de la Qardie ; 4, the 
Aboekhoim collection (Holm.), founded by Jdn Rugman (in 1662) and Jdn 
Eggertson (in 1682). 


leel^nn W 66 
vitanda, at allt ma 
andlega merkiasc oc 
fyllaac i oss, Fat es 
til kirkio bimings 
o})a Jiionosto Jiari at 
haua, of ver liuom 
sva hreinloga at vdr 
sem ver]>er at callage 
go))8 mustere. 


Aforto. 1 — Bti l»ttt er 
ritattda, at allt ma 
andlega merkiasc oo 
fyllasc i 06 , )Nit er 
til kirktu bunings 
effa til Iiionasto torf 
at hafa, ef v4r lifum 
sva reeinlega, at v^r 
sem voillir at kallasc 
giiflt mysterl 


to bo known i 
that fa needed for 
the decoration of the 
church or the service 
may, spiritually, be 
found and imitated 
within us, if we live 
so cleanly that we are 
worthy to he called 
God’s temple. 


Apart from the fact that the language is, generally speaking, archaic, 
we find in the Icelandic text two of the oldest and most essential 
charactoristics of Icolandio as opposed to Norwegian, viz., the 
more complete vowel assimilation {yionosto, pionmto ; cf. also, e.g., 

Icel. kglhbom, Norw. kallafSum, we called) and the retention of 
initial h before r {JhreMega^ radnlega^ and n. Other differ* 
ences, some of which occur at this {leriod, others a little later, are- 
in Icel. lengthening of n, o, u before If^ /g, Ik^ Im, and (as Icel. 
hMfr, Norw. and oldest Icel. halfr, half); later still, also of a, i, u, 
and y before ng and nk\ Teel. « and ey for older ^ and (as in 
Icel. dmma, heyra^ Norw. and oldest Icel. dffima, to deem, ^pyra, to 
heur); Icel. tennination of 2nd plur. of verbs in -W (]>) or but 
Norw. often in -r (as Icel. takiiS, -f, Norw. takir, you take). Theaa 
points may be sufficient to characterize the language of the earlier 
“ classical ** period of Icelandic (about 1190->1860). At the middle of 
the 13th century the written language undergoes material clianges, 
owing in a great measure, no doubt, to the powerful influence of 
Snorri Sturloson. Tims in unaccented syllables i now appears for 
older r, and u (at first only when followed by one or more con- 
sonants belonging to the same syllable) for o ; the passive ends in 
•z for 'sk. The other differences from Norwegian, mentioned above 
as occurring later, are now completely establisiied. With the begin- 
ning of the 14th century there appear seveial new linguistic pheno- 
mena ; a is inserted between final r and a preceding consonant 
(as in rikitr, mighty) ; p (]>ronounced as an open o) passes into d 
(the eharacter 0 was not introduced till the 16tn century), or before 
7if/, nk into au (as lgrig,JigU, pronounced laung, fioll) ; e before ng, 
nk passes into ei ; a little later 6 passes into le, and tho passive 
idiangcs its termination from ■«, oldest ’Sk, into -zt (or "Zst) (as in 
kallazt, to bo called). Tho ]> 08 t-cla 8 sical period of Old Icelandic 
(1350-1630), which is, fiom a literary point of view, of but little 
impoitanco, already shows maikod differences that arc character- 
istic of Modern Icelandic ; ns eaily as the 16th century wo hndddl 
for U and rl (as falla, pronounced f addin, to fall), dd^i for 7m and 
rw (as horn, pron. hoddn, liorn) ; about the year 1500 tjc after h 
passes into w, in other positions to v6 (as hvelpr, pron. 
whelp; kvrrTi, pron. kvbr7i, mill), etc. 

Although dialectical differences are not altogether wanting, they Dialects 
do not occur to any groat extent in the Old Icelandic literary 
language. Thus, in some manuscripts we find ft replaced by fat 
WU ofst, often) ; in manuscripts from the western part of the island 
there ajijiearH in tho 18th ana 14th centuries a tendency to change 
If, rf into lb, rb {tolf, tolh, twelve ; J)pr/, want), &c. To what 
extent the language of Greenland ailferea from that of Iceland we 
cannot judge from the few runic monuments which have come 
down to us fiom that colony. 

Apart from tho comparatively inconsiderable attempts at a Gram- 
grammatical treatment or Old Icelandic in the Middle Ages which matical 

■ entioned above, grammar as a science can only bo said treat- 
nmenced in the 1 7th century. The first grammar, written rnent 
lander Runolphus Jonas (tl664), dates from ICM. Ilia 
ary and compatriot Gudmund Andreec (tl654) compiled 
[•tionary, which was not, however, edited till 1683 (by the 
us Resenius, tl688). The first scholars who studied 
I die systematically were R. K. Rask (1787-1832), whose 
d tho foundation to our knowledge of the language, and 
his great contemporary Jae. Grimm, in whose Dmtsche Oramrmiih 
(1819 particular attention is paid to Icelandic. Those who 
since the time of Rask and Grimm have prineinally deserved well 
of Icelandic grammar are — the ingenious and learned Norwegian 
P. A. Munen, i863,^ to whom we really owe the normalized 
orthography that lias hitherto been most in use in editing Old 
Icelandic texts; the learned Icelander K. Gislason, whose works 
are chiefly devoted '^o phonetic researches ;* the Danish scholars 
K. J. Lyngby (tl871), the author of an essay * which is of funda- 
mental importance in h'elandic orthography and phonetics, and 
L. F. A. Wiramer, who has rendered great services to the study of 
the etymology.^* The latest Icelandic grammer is by the Swede 
Ad. Noreen.“ As lexicographers the first rank is neld by the 

* E.g., VeUsdning det Jtlondnke tprog, 1811 ; in a new, much improved 
Swedish edition, Anvttning ttl ftfdndskan, 1818. 

7 jn>rmu)eHtkan» oeh Fomnortkans tprdkbpggnad, 1849, and (along with C. JL 
Unicei} NorrSmuprogtit gramnytiik, 1847. 

* Espf’cially Um frumparta Ulentkrar tdngu i/ombld, 1846. 

* JDsn Otdmordiske udtale, 1861. Fomnoraitk formldra, 1874. 

11 AlUtlibiditehit imd alinorwegitchc Orammatik tmler Berdcktiehtigmg fits 
VntordUehen, 1884. 
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2, Mbd^ iMMUk )a ffenemlly dated from the introduction of 
the l^fornutilen int^ Iceland; the book first printed, the Kew 
Testament of 15i4Q, may be considered as the earliest Modem. 
Icelandic document Although, on account of the exceedingly 
conservative tendency of Icelandic oithonaphy, the lan^ago of 
Modern Icelandic literature still seems to be almost identical with 
the language of the ITtU century, it has in reality undergone a 
constant and active development &nd, phoneticaDy regarded, has 
changed considerably. Indeed, energetic efforts to bring about an 
orthography more in accordance with phonetics wore rntwle during 
the years 1836-47 by the magazine entitled f^'dlnir, where we find 
such authors as J6nas Hallgrimsson and Konr. Gislason ; but these 
attempts proved abortive. Of more remarkable etymological 
changes in Modern Icelandic we may note the following : — already 
about the year 1660 the passive termination -zt (-asO passes into 
the till then very rare termination -at (as in kallast, to be called) ; 
y, p, and ey at the beginning of the 17th century coincided with 4, 4, 
and ei ; tne long vowels d, d, and 6 have passed into the diph- 
thongs au (at least about 1660), ai (about 1700), ou (as mdf, 
langua^, mosfa, to speak, etdllf chair) ; g before i, J is changed 
into dj (after a consonant) or J (after a vowel),-— c.gr,, 
to lie, etgi, not ; in certain other cases g has passed into 
gw or — e,g., Idgur, low, to Ho; initial g before 

n is silent, — e.g., (g)nagaf to gnaw; kn has passed into hn , — 
knot; pt into^, ft; 66, dd, gg are pronounced 
as 6p, dtf gk^ and ll^ rly nn, m now in most positions (not, 
however, before d, t, and a, and in abbreviated names) as df/, d4n, — 
djafjaXl^ mountain, hf&m^ bear ; /before n is now pronounced as 6jp, — 
as hrafn^ raven, &c. Both in vocabulary and syntax wo find early, 
e.g.f in the lawbook J6nah6kf printed in 1678(-80), Banish exercis- 
ing an important influence, as might be expected from political 
circumstances. In the 18th century, however, we meet with 
purist tendencies. As one of the leading men of this century may 
be mentioned the poet Eggert Olafsson (tl768), whose poems 
were not printed till 1832. Worthy of mention in the history 
of Modern Icelandic language are the learned societies which 
appeared in the same century, of which the first, under the name 
of “ Hitids/nilega,” was established in 1760. At this time archaic 
tendencies, going back to the Old Icelandic of the 13tb and 14th 
centuries, were continually gaining ground. In our century the 
following have won especial renown in Icelandic literature: — 
Ib'arne pdrarensen (tl841), Iceland’s greatest lyric poet, and Jonas 
Hallgrimsson (+ 1846), perhaps its most xiromincnt prose-author in 
modern times.® 

The dialectical differences in Modern Icelandic are comparatively 
trifling and chiefly phonetic. The Westland dialect has, for 
exainplo, preserved tne Old Icelandic long a, while the other 
dialects have changed it to the diphthong au; in the Northland 
dialect initial kn is preserved, in tne others clianged into hn ; in 
the northern and western parts of the island Old Icelandic hv 
appears as A:v, in a part of south-eastern Iceland as x, in the other 
dialects as x^’, — e.g . , hvelpr^ whelp. As a matter of curiosity it may 
be noted that on the western and oasteni coasts traces are found of 
a French- Icelandic language, which arose from the long sojourn of 
French fishermen there. 

Owing to the exclusive interest taken in the ancient language, 
but little attention is given even now to the grammatical 
treatment of Modem Icelandic. Some notices of the language 
of the 17th century may be obtained from the above-mentioned 
grammar of Kunolplius Jonas (1651), and for the language 
of the 18th from Rask’s grammatical works. For the lanmiago of 
our own time there is hardly anything to refer to but N. FriCriks- 
son’s works, hlenxk mdlmyndalpsing^ 1861, and Skpring hinna 
almennu mdlfrodSislegu hugruynda, 1864, which, however, are 
not especially devoted to the modern state of philology ; compare 
also B. Magniisson Olsen’s valuable paper “Zur neuisliindischen 
Grammatik” {Oermaniat xxvii., 1882).® A dictionary of merit 
was that of Bjorn Halldorsen (tl794), edited in 1814 by Rask. 
Cleasby-Vigfiiason's dictionary mentioned above also pays some 
attention to the modem language. A really convenient Modem 
Icelandic dictionary is still wanting, the desideratum being only 
partly supplied by K. Gislason’s excellent Banish-Icelandic DOnsk 
oriSabdk rned lalenakum bptSi7igumi 1851. * 

II. Norwegian or Norse. — T he Old Norwegian langnage (till 
the Reformation) was not, like the modem language, confined to 
Norway and the Faroes, but was, as already stated, for some time 


apokep in parts of Ireland and tha north of Scotland, the Isle of 
the Hebrides, Shetland, and Orkney (in the last two groups 
of islan^ it continued to survive down to modem times), and also 
in certain parts of western Sweden as at present defined (Bohusldn, 

Sdrua in Dalarna, Jdmtland, and Harjedalen). 

Our knowledge of it is due only in a small measure to mnic Sources, 
inscriptions,^ for these are comparatively few in number (a 
little more than one hundred) and of trifling importance from a 
philological point of view, especially as they almost wholly belong 
to the |)eriod between 1050 and 1360,® and consequently are 
contemporary with or at least not much earlier than the earliest 
literature. The whole literature preserved is written in the Latin 
alphabet. The earliest manuscripts are not much later than the 
oldest Old Icelandic ones, and of the greatest intemst. On the 
whole, however, the earliest Norwegian literature is in quality as well 
as in quantity incomparably inferior to the Icelandic, It amounts 
merely to about a score of different works, and of these but few are 
of any literary value. A small fragment (Cod. AM. 666, 4to, 

Fragm. ix., a, b, o), a collection of legends, no doubt written a 
little before 1200, is regarded as the earliest extant manuscript. 

From the very beginning of the 18th century we have the 
Norwegian Book of Ho^niliea (Cod. AM. 619, 4to) and several 
fragments of law-books (the older Qulabingslaw and the older 
M^aiva^ngalaw). The chief manuscript (Cod. AM. 243B., f^ol.) 
of the principal work in Old Norwegian literature, the Spemlum 
RegalCi or Konungsakuggsgd (“ Mirror for Kings ”), is a little later. 

Of still later manuscripts the so-called legendary Olnfssaga (Cod. 

Bolag. 8, fob), from about 1250, deserves mention. Tlio masses of 
charters which — occurring througliout the whole Middle Ago of 
Norway* from tho beginning of the 13th century — nfl'ord much 
information, especially concerning the dialectical difforonces of the 
language, are likewise of great idiilological importance. 

As in Old Icelandic so in Old Norwegian wo do not find the Form of 
most primitive forms in the oldest MSS. that have come down the Ian* 
to ns ; for that puiqiose w'c must recu\ to somewhat later ones, guage, 
containing old poems from times as remote as the days of Brage 
Boddason (the beginning of the 8th century) and fjdfJolfr of Hvm 
(end of tho same century). It has already been stated that the 
language at this eiioch difVored so little from other Scandinavian 
dialects that it could scarcely yet be called by a distinctive name, 
and also that, as Icelandic se)>arated itself from tho Norwegian 
mother-tongue (about 900), the difference between tho two languages 
was at first infinitely small— as far, of course, as tho literary 
language is concerned. From the 13th century, however, they 
exhibit more marked differences ; for, while Icelandic, develops to 
a great extent independently, Norwegian, owing to geograpnical 
and political circumstances, is considerably influenced by the 
Easteni Scandinavian languages. The most important differences 
lietweon Icelandic and Norwegian at tho epoch of the oldest MSS. 

(about 1200) have already been noted. The tendency in Norwegian 
to retain the use of the so-called w-Umlaut lias already been 
mentioned. On tho other hand, there appears in Norwegian in 
the 13th century another kind of vowel -assimilation, almost 
unknown to Icelandic, the vowel in terminations being in some 
dcgi’ee influenced by the vowel of the preceding syllable. Thus, 
for instance, we find in some manuscripts (as tlio above-mentioned 
legendary Olafsaaga) that the vowels <?, o and long a, /e, p are 
followed in terminations by c, o; i, u, y, and short a, «, 0, on 
the other hand, by 4, m, — as in 60wer, prayers, konor^ women ; but 
ti^ir^ times, iungur^ tongues. The same fact occurs in certain 
Old Swedish manuscripts. When Norway had been united later 
with Sweden under one crown (1319) we meet pure Suecisnis 
in the Norwegian literary language. In addition to this, the 
14th century exhibits several dilforeiices from the old language^* ; 
rl, m are sometimes assimilated into W, rwi,— -as (elder Ir(ZrZ)i 

man, konn {Jcom\ corn, prestamur {preatamir)^ the priests; i 
passes into y before r, Z, — as hyiiSir (Airfifir), shepherd, lykyl (lykill\ 

Key ; final -r after a consonant is changed into -er or -«r, sometimes 
only -c, -», — as heater {hestr)^ horse ; hpker {b&kr)t books ; the 
names ^oUeifeer (porleifr)^ GufSlaeifae {OvBleifr). About the 
beginning of tho 16th century initial kv occurs for old h,v (not, 
however, in pronouns, which take kv only in western Norway), as 
the local name QvUeseiti {hvltr^ white). During the 16th century, 

Norway being united with Denmark, and at intervals also with 
Sweden, a great many Danisms and a few Suecisms are im- 
ported into the language. As Suecisms we may mention the ter- 
mination -in of the 2d pers. plur. instead of -4r, -iti (as in7m, you 
will), the pronoun^aA instead of <?!:, I. Tho most important Danisms 


1 haxittm poettcum, 1884-60. 

> An /calandic-£nffliih Diettonarjf. based on the MS. collections of the late 
R. Cleasby, 1869-74. 

• Supplement til hlandeke ordh^ger^ 1876 and 1870-88. 

• Ordbogover det Oamte Nor$ke aprog, 1862-67 ; newed., 1883 $q, 

• See R. ArpI, “Islands yngre llteratur och sur&k** {SprBkeetentkapliga a&ll- 
ikapets/Srhandlingar, 1888-68). 

• Notices of the Modern Icelandic pronunciation are also to be found In 
H, Sweet's Handbook of Phonetiett 1877, Chr. Vldsteen's Oplgmini/ar om JBggde- 
macUena i Hardanger, 1888, and R. Arpt’s above-<iuoted paper. 


7 For those see especially Nicolnysen, Norikefornlevningevt 1802 06. 

8 The oldest are those on tho Valdby- (Lai*vlk) and Strand- (Aafjord) stonea, 

both from pagan times. Tho latest runo-stones are from tho end of the 14th 
century. 4)wlng to influence of tho learned such stones appear again Jn tho 17th 
century, e.g., In Telemarken. _ 

• On the Old Norwegian manuscripts see the works cited In notes 4, o, page 368; 
for the literature hitherto edited see note 1, page 808. 

The present writer is indebted to Prof. Joh. Storm for the following remaiin 
on tho hlstnry of the Norwegian language and its dialects during the 14tU and 
16th centuries. 
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it^ h, i, «iiA 0 at« mbiMtiited 

tli« local ttataiw NaH (earlier Nupa\ Tvedm kogn witn •« 
in tarmlnatlonepuieea into •e,>~ae h^e to lieary«^ 0 (j^«), 

to aeek ; single Danish words are introduced,— as (^), 1, s« («4h 
to see ; ^ Towards the end of the Middle 

Ages the Danish influence shows an immense increase, which 
marks the gradual decline of Norwegian literature, until at last 
Korwegian as literary language is completely supplanted by 
Danish. During the ICth centtiry Norway has hardly any litera- 
ture except charters, and as early as the end of that century by far 
the greatest number of these are written in almost pure Danish, In 
the 16th century, again, charters written in Norwegian occur 
only as rare exceptions, and from the Reformation onward, when 
the Bible and the old laws were translated into Danish, not 
into Norwegian, Danish was not only the undisputed literary 
language of Norway, but also the colloquial language of dwolloia 
in towns and of those who had learned to read. hW the rise in 
recent times of a new Norwegian language, employed in literature 
and spoken by the educated classes, see p. 878. 

Dialectical diiferences, as abore hinted, occur in great number 
in the Norwegian charters of the 18th, 14th, and 15th centuries. 
Especially marked Is the difference between the language of 
western Norway, which, in many respects, shows a development 
parallel to that of Icelandic, and the language of eastern Norway, 
which exhibits still more striking correspondences with contem- 
porary Old Swedish. The most remarkable characteristics of the 
oastem dialects of this e[iOch are the following : — a is clianged into 
m in the pronouns this, pwi, that, and the particle pier, there 
(the latter as early as the 13th century), and later on (in the 14th 
century) also in terminations after a long rout syllable, — as aeTidmt 
to send, hpyrm^ to hear (but ge>m^ to do, vUa^ to know); ia passes 
(as in Old Swedish and Old Danish) into im — tai^himrta (Icel. hjaria)^ 
heart ; y sometimes passes into iu before r, 1, — as hiurdeTf shop- 
herd, lykiulf key, instead of hyMr, lykyl (older still, hiMr, 
iykill ; see above, p. 869) ; final -r after a consonant often passes 
into -«r, sometimes only into -a, —as preatar {pre8tr\ priest, o^kar 
(5jS/br), books, dat. sing, hr^a {hT^r\ (to a) brother ; tl passes 
into Uly aly -as liala {litla)y (the) little, the name AtalCy Aale (Ailfi ) ; 

gives a ** thick” s-souiul (written la)y — as gonitiro of 

the name Bergp6rr ; ndy Id are assimilated into nuy ff—as haim 
{hwnd)y band, the local name JVeatfoU {Veatfold) ; and (as far back 
as the 18th century) traces occur of the vowel assimilation, 
** tiU(Bvning,” that is so highly characteristic of the modern Nor- 
we^an dialects , — mmkoy vukuy for voArw, (Icel. tigkoy -«), accusative 
singular of vakdy wake, unykyll for mykilly much. On the other 
hand, as charactoristics of the western dialects may bo noted the 
following ; — final -r after a consonant passes into -wr, -or,— -as edCwr 
(iwfr), winter, rattxir {r4ttr)y riglit, aMr {aftr)y again ; al iiosses into 
ily — as aytll^a {apala), charge ; Aois cnanged into ^valso in x^ronouiis, 
—as kvar (Awrr), who, kvaam (hver8u)y how. 

l^is splitting of the language into dialects seems to have 
oontinuoa to gain ground, xirobably with greater rapidity as a 
Norwegian literary language no longer existed. Thus it is very 
likely that the present dialectical division was in all e.sHentials accom- 
plished about the year IfiOO ; for, juddiig from the lii’st work on 
Norwegian dialectology,^ the S0ndfjora (w^estorn Norway) dialect at 
least possessed at that time most of its present features. A little 
clog-calendar of the year 1644 seems to prove the same regarding the 
Valders (Southern Norway) dialect. How far the Old Norwegian 
ditdects on the Faroes, in Ireland and Scotland, on the Scottish 
islands, and on the Isle of Man differed from the mother-tongue it 
is impossible to decide, on account of the few remnants of these 
dialects which exist apart from local names, viz., some charters 
(from the beginning of the 16th century onward) from the Faroes*'* 
and OrkiioysJ^and a few runic inscriptions from the Orkneys (thirty 
in number)* ftud the Isle of Man (fourteen in number).® These 
runic inscriptioiis, liowever, on account of their iinjperfoct ortho- 
graphy, throw but little light on the subject. Of the Orkney dialect 
we Know at least that initial A/, Aa, Ar still preserved A in the 18th 
century, — that is, two hundred years longer than in Norway. 

Old Norwegian grammar has hitherto always been taken up 
in connexion with Old Icelandic, and confined to notes and appen- 
dices inserted iu works on Icelandic gi*ammar. A systematic 
treatise on Old Norwegian grammar is still wanting, with the 
exception of a short work by the Danish sciiolnr N. M. Petersen 
(tl80‘2),* which, although brief and decidedly antiquated, deserves 
all proxse. A most valuable collection of materials exists, how- 
ever, in the Norwegian charters, carefully and accurately edited by 
the Norwegian scholars Chr. Lange (+1861) and C. R. linger,^ and 
in a few texts edited with diplomatic accuracy.® 

I Chr. Jensen’s Norik dittionarium elhv gloseboff, 1016. 

* Seo IHplomatarium Norvegicum vol. 1. n. 68 U and 091, 

u See Dipl. Norv,, 1. n. 308. 

i Sue P. A. Mnnoh, Samlede a/handlingtr, Iv. 516 »q. 

* See Munch, Sami, nfh.^ li). 181 ig. 

a DH Damk/iy Nonko^ og Sremko »mrogt hUtoHo^ part il. pp. 1-96 (ed. 1890). 

7 JHphmalariwn Norvagieum. 1857 419 . ; 10 vols. have already appeared. 

t Compare the prefaces to Vigfdsson’a edition of the Kgrbgggfoiaga (1864), 
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bended— (1) Sweden, except the moet northerly wRe^ Se^ 
Lappish (and Finnish f) was spoken, the most eontherly (Skiine, i 
Halland, and Blekinge— see below, p. 878), and certain ^rts of 
western Sweden (see above, p. 869) ; (2) extensive maritime tracts • ■ 
of Finland, Esthonia, and Livonia, with their surrounding islands; 
and (8) certain places iu Russia, where Swedish was spoken 
for a short time. The oldest but also the most meagre sources Souim 
of our knowledge of Old Swedish are those words, almost ex- 
clusively personal names (nearly one hundred), which were 
introduced into the Russian language at the foundation of 
the Russian realm by Swedes (in 862), and which are for the 
most part somewhat influenced by Russian phonetic laws, pre- 
served in two Russian documents of the years 912 and 945,®— as 
Igor (0. Sw. Ingvar)y Rurik (Hrikrikr\ Oleg (Bicdgey secondaiy 
form of Ilelge)y Olga (Hialgay Ealga). Of about the same date, 
but of an infinitely greater variety, are the runic inscriptions, 
amounting in number to about two thousand, which have been 
found cut on stones (rarely wood, metal, or other materials) almost 
all over Sweden, though they occur most frequently (about half 
of the total number) in the province of Uppland, next to which 
come Sbdermanland, Ostergotiand, and Gotland, with about two 
hundred each. For the most part they are tombstones or monu- 
ments in memory of deceased relatives, rarely public notices. 

Their form is often metrical, in part at least. Most of them are 
anonymous, in so far that we do not know the name of the engraver, 
though, as a rule, the name .of the man who ordered them is 
recorded. Of the eugravers named, about seventy in number, the 
three most jiroductive are Ubir, Bali, and Asmundr Karasun, all 
three principally working in Upland ; the first-mentioned name is 
signed on about forty, the others on nearly twenty stones each. 

The.so inscriptions vary very much in age, belonging to all centuries 
of Old Swedish, but by far the gi'eateat number of them date from 
the 11th and 12 th centuries. From heathen times — as well as 
from the last two centuries of the Middle Ages — wo have com- 
paratively few. The oldest are probably the Ingelstad inscrip- 
tion in Ostergbtland, and the Gursten one found in the north 
of Sm&laiid.^® The rune stone from Rok iu Ostergbtland prob- 
ably dates from the first half of the 10th century. Its inscrip- 
tion surpasses all the others both in length (more than one 
hundred and fifty words) and in the iuq^ortance of its contents, 
which are equally interesting as regards idiilology and the history 
of culture ; it is a fragment (i)artry in metrical form) of an Old 
Swedish heroicj tale.*^ From about the year 1000 we possess the 
inscriptions of Asmundr Karasun, and from about 1050 the so-called 
Ingvar monuments (about twenty in number), erected most of them 
in SiMlerinnnland, in honour of the men who fell in a great war in 
eastern Europe under the command of a certain Ingvar ; the stones 
cut by Bali belong to the same period. Somewhat later are the 
inscriptions cut by Ubir, and about contenqwary with them, viz., 
from tlio beginning of tlie 12tli century, is the remarkable 
iii.scription on the door-ring of the church of Forsa in Helsingland, 
containing the oldest Scandinavian statute^® now preserved, as 
well as other inscriptions from the same province, written in a 
particular variety of the common runic alphabet, the so-called 
“ stuflbsa ” (statlleBs, without the perxiendicular staff) nines, as the 
long genealogical inscription on the Mai stad- stone. The inscrip- 
tions of the following centuries are of far less philological interest, 
because after the ISth century there exists another and more fruit- 
ful source for Old Swedish, viz., a literature in the proper sense of 
the word, wliich was only in a limited degree written in runes. 

Of the runic literature hardly anything has been preserved to our 
days,^* while the literature in the Latin letters is both in quality 
and extent incomparably inferior to Old Icelandic, though it, 
at least in quantity, considerably surpasses Old Norwegian. In 
age, however, it is inferior to both of them, beginning only in 
the 18th century. The oldest of the extant manuscripts is a 
codex of the Older VestgUadaw (Cod. Holm. B 69), written about 
the year 1290, and philologically of the greatest importance. 

Not much later is a codex of the Vplandalaw (Cod. Uiis. 12) of 
the year 1800. Of other works of value from a philological point 
of view wo only mention a codex of the SUdemiarmalaw (Cod. 

Holm. B 53) of about 1380, the two manuscripts containing a 

Keyaer’s and Unger's editions of tho legendary Olafaaga (1846X and Barlaamt 
Saga ok Josaphati (1851), Unger's ed. of pidrekaaga (1853), and Tli. M6blus's 
eesay Ueberdie altnordiicne Sprache, pp. 15-’18 (1872). 

8 See V. Thomsen, Rytka rikeU grundldggning^ especially p. 114 tq.\ S, 

Bngge, “ Oldsvenake navne i Ruslaud^' {Arkiv f. Not'd. Filol., il,). 

*8 Kindly communicated by Prof. S. Bugge. 

IX See S. Bugge, *‘Tolkning uf runeindskilften pa RSkstenen” (Antiqvaritk 
Tidikrift/. Sverige^ y., 1878). 

1* See 8. Bugge, Hmeindikriften paa ringen i Forsa Kirke, 1877. 

X6 For the runic inscriptions in gmcral, see ubovo all J. G. LUJegren, Jtunur*^ 
kunder^ 1868; J. GUransson, BauHl, 1750; R. Dybock, Svmska runurkunder, 

1855-59, and Soet'ikes runurkunder, 18U0-7G ; and the Journals of the antiquarian 
societies In Sweden. 

i« See L. F. Leffler, Fomsvenska runhandskrifter " {Nordisk tHdakri/ly 1679V 
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tod ifa# ffreft ctoMtiiirAtoi maumortf^t, whito comdlts obiefly of 
' a (JoUeetTon of logebda wtitten for the moat fvet ia 18S5. The 
*rery namevona OM SwOdieh charterfi^ from 1843 downwards, are 
also of great importance.^ 

0 ^ * Old Swedish, during its earliest pre-literary period (900-1200), 

the iaa- retains quite as original a character as contemporary Old Icelandic 
guage* 8nd Old Norwe^an. The brat part of the inscription of the R6k« 
stone running thus— 

AFT TlAMtrf ST^iKTA UUNAi? }»AiJ IN ITAEIN FAjlI FA)>li2 AFT 
FAIKl^N SUNir,® 
and probably pronounced — 

mft Wdnidd stfnda rdnar bej^R ; en Warenn fdife fatSoR seft 
fosighi^n sunu, 

would, no doubt, have had the same form in contemporary 
Icelandic, except tlie last word, which would probably have had 
the less original form mn. The formal changes of tno Swedish 
language during this period are, generally speaking, such as appear 
about the same time in all the members of the group,— as the change 
of soft R into common r (the Bok-stoiie runan, later runar, runes ; 
this appeared earliest after dental consonants, later after an accentecl 
vowel), and the change of s|> into sit (in the 10th century raisin’, later 
reistif raised) ; or they are, at least, common to it with Norwegian, 
— as the dropping of A .before f, m, and r (in the 10th century hraur, 
younger rUr, cairn), and the changing of nasal vowels fuie long 
ones latest) into non-nasalixed. A very old specific Swedish charac- 
teristic, however, is the splitting up of i into iu before nkw ^ — 
as aiunga^ to sing, duntca^ to sink, from primitive Scandinavian 
singwan, ainkwan (locL-Norw. syngvat a^kva). But the case is 
altogether different during what we may call the classical period of 
Old Swedish (1200-1860), the time of the later runic inscriptions 
and the oldest literature. During this p<*rio<l the language is already 
distinctly separate from the (literary) lcelandic*Norwe^an (though 
not yet from Danish). The words of the Older VeatgUalaw — 
FALDKR KI.OOK.® NIDRR I MOVOl) MANNI, BOTI 80P0N MAROHUM 
])RIM, EN HAN FAR BANJB AF — * 

would in contemporary Icelandic be — 

fellr klukka nitfr i hofuC manni, befeti sdkn morkiim ))rini, 
ef hann feer bana af. 

These few words exhibit instnnoos of the following innovations in 
Swedish : — d is inserted between ll (n?i) and a following r (aa b 
between in and I, r, and p between m und ^ — as Aawferar, I col. 

hamraTi hammers, aampt^ I(‘el. aaint^ together with) ; an auxiliary 
vowel is inserted between final r and a preceding consonant; a iu 
terminations is often changed into aj ; a w in the final syllable 
causes no change of a preceding a; the present tense takes the 
vowel of the infiuitivo (and the protorito subjunctive that of preterite 
indicative plural). Other important changes, appearing at the same 
time, but probably, partly at least, of a somewhat older date, 
are the following ; — all diphthongs are contracted (as bgha, Icel. 
auga, oyo ; <fr6wa, led. dr^yma, to dream; aten^ Icel. ateinn, 
stono — traces of which wo find as early as the 12th century); 4 
has passed into^« (as kvaa^ Icel. kn4f knee); ia into t®, as iu 
Eastern Norwegian (as himrUt, I col. hjarta^ heart) ; iu into y 
after r, and a consonant (as flygha^ I col. to fly); the 

forms of the three persons singular of verbs have assimilated 
(except in the so-called strong preterite); the 2d pors. plur. 
ends in -w for -it5, and the pa.s8ive voice in -5 for the earlier 
the dat. plur. of substantives with suflixed article ends in 
•xmin (Icol. •onom^ as aunumin, aiinonomf to the sons). The 
transition to the 14th century is marked by important changes : — 
short y, c.g., passed into d iu many positions (as dbr for dyr, 
door, &c.), ana the forms of the dative and the accusative of 
pronouns gradually became the same. The number of borrowed 
words is as yet very limited, and is chiefly confined to ecclesiastical 
words of Latin and Greek origin, introduced along with Christian- 
ity (as kora^ cross, eidstlc, akoli^ school, pTmater^ priest, aJmoaa, 
alms). At the middle of the 14th century the literary language 
undergoes a remarkable reform, developing at the same time to a 
“riks8i>r4k,” a uniform language, common to the whole country. 
The chief characteristics of this later Old Swedish are the follow- 
ing:— the long a has passed into d (that is, an open o), and io 
(except before rd, H) into to (as aibt sea, lake); at the same 
time there appears a so-called law of vowel balance, according 
to which the vowels i and u are always found in terminations 
after a short root syllable, and— at least when no consonant fol- 
lows— and p after a long one (as Gudi, to God, til aalu, for sale, 
hut i g arpCf in the court, for viaaot assuredly) ; g and k (sA) before 

* The Old Swedish monamentB are for the most part published iu l he following 
coil^Uons ;---Stvn«Jba iamlingar^ 84 parts, 1844*84; C. J. 
wshlyter, Samling af Bveriget gatMa lagar^ vola. l.-vll. and x.-xll., 1827-69 ; 

DiplomataHum, 6 vols , 1829-78, new soilcs, 2 vols., 1876-84. 

■ In memory of Wtfmdd these rtmos stand; and Warenn, his father, wrote 
Jhein to memory of his son, (by destiny) condemned to death. 

» If toe bell fall down on anybody’s head, the parish pays a fine of three marks 
should he die from It. • r-/ 
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pfthM vowels are softened into ^ and (s^’) ; h and i m unao<* 
syllables often pass into gA, dk (as SoerigTie for SvaHka. 

Sweden, litedh for lUat^ a little); the articles (or Am), the, and 
(a little later) C7t, a, come into use ; the dual pronouns vanish ; the 
relative »r, that, ia changed with aum\ the present paTtici)>lo takes a 
secondary form in -s (as gangandea^ beside gangamle, going). A 
little later the following changes appear a short vowel is length- 
ened before a single consonant, first when the consonant belongs 
to the same syllablo (as hat^ hatch aftcrwanls also when it belongs 
to the following one (as hata, to hate) ; an auxiliary vowel is in- 
serted between I or n and a preceding consonant (as gavel, gable, bken, 
desert) ; short i, ending a syllable, passes into a (as leva, to live) ; 
th passes into f ; a now conjugation is formed which has no infini- 
tive termination, but doubles the sign of the xireterite (as bo, boddr, 
holt, to dwell, dwelt, dwelt). Owing to the i)olitioal and com- 
mercial state of the country the luiignage at this period is deluged 
with borrowed words of Low German origin, mostly social and 
industrial terms, such as the great number ol verbs in -era {a.g,, 
hantera, to handle), the substantives in -eri {rbvert, robbery), -iO/na 
(fbratinm, princess), -hat {fromhet, pioty), 6c- {betala, to pay), 
and a great many others {kleu, ucak, atnaka, to taste, grovtr, bV 
piing, purse, tukt, discipline, hruka, to use, tvist, quanel, atovel, hoott 
arbeta, to Vfork, frokoater, lunch, &c.). Owing to the political cir- 
cumstances, we find towards the end of the period a very pow’erful 
Danish influence, which extends also to phonetics and etymology, 
so that, for example, nearly all the terminal vowels are supplanted 
by tlie uniform Danish a, the hard consonants p, t, k by b, d, g as 
in Danish, the second person plural of the imperative ends in *er, 
beside (as tagher, for older takin), 

^ Dialectical differences incontoBtably occur in the runic inscrip- Dlalecta 
tions as well as in the literature ; iu the former, liowevcr, most of 
thorn are hidden from our eyes by the character of the writing, 
which is, from a phonetic point of view, highly unsatisfactory, 
indicating the most diflerent sounds by the same sign (for exam- 
ple, 0 , u, y, and b are denoted by one and the same rune) ; in the 
literature again they are reduced to a minimum by the awakening 
desire to form a uniform literary language for the whole country, 
and by the literary productivity and eonseiiuent predominant 
influenco of certain ))rovinco8 (aa Ostergotland ). Tliis (piestiou, 
moreover, has not hitherto been investigated with sufficient care.* 

Only one distinct dialect has been handed down to us, that of the 
island of Gotland, whicli diflers so essentially from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland that it has with good reason la*eu characterized, niulsr 
the name Fomgufniaka, as iu a certain sense a sepaiate language. Pomgut- 
Materials for its study are very abundant® : on one baud we niska. 
possess more than two hundred runic inscriptions, among them a 
very remarkable one of the 12th or 13tli century, counting upwards 
of three hundred runes, cut on a font (now in Aakiikeby on the 
island of Bornholm), and representing the life of ('hiist in a series 
of pictures and words ; on the other hand a literature has been pre- 
served consisting of a runic calendar from 1328, the law of the 
island (from about 1360), a piece of traditional history, and a 
guild, statute. The language is distinguished from the Old Swedish 
of the mainland especially by the following churaeteristics the 
old diphthongs are ])rcsorvod {e.g., atiga, eye, droyvia, to dream, 
atain, stone), and a now triphthong has arisen by ibo change of iil 
into igu (as Jlianga, to fly) ; the long vowels e\ w, o, have jiassed 
into i, e, y (as kni, knee, mela, to speak, dy via, io deem); short 
0 rarely oceurs except before r, being in other positions changed into ^ 
w ; w 18 dropped before r (as rai^, wrath) ; the genitive singulni 
of feminines in -a ends in -ur for -u (as kirkivr, of the church). 

Owing to the entire absence of documentary evidence it is impos- 
sible to determine how far the dialects cast of the Baltic, which no 
doubt had a separate individuality, cliflored from the motlier* tongue. 

The first to pay attention to the study of Old Swedish ® was the The study 
Swedish savant J. Burieus (tl652), who hy several works (from of Old 
1699 onwards) called attention to and excited a lively interest in Swedish, 
the runic moiinmcnta, and, hy his edition (1634) of the excellent 
Old Swedish work (hn Styrilsi Kunimga ok llofX^inga, in Old 
Swedish literature also. His no longer extant Bpedvien Primarioi 
Linguae Scantzianm gave but a very short lovicw of Old Swedish 
inflexions, but is remarkable as the first essay of its kind, and is 
perhaps the oldest attempt in modern times at a grammatical treat- 
ment of any old Germanic language. The study of runes was very 
Iiopular iu the 17th century; M. Celsius (tl679) dccipliercd the 
"staftless” runes (sec above, p. 370), and .1. Hadorjdi (t 1693), who 
also did good work in editing Old Swedish texts, copied more than 
a thousand runic inscriptions. During the 18th century, again, 

Old Swedish was almost eomplotely neglected ; but in the j)icsent 
century the study of runes has been well represented by the <'oI- 
lection of the Swede Liljegren (tl837) and oy the Norw^egian S. 


* See especially K. J. Lyngby, Antiqu. Txdtkr , 18.'>8 < 10 , p;. 242 47 and »00 *y.; 
J. E. Ryrtqvint, Sv. SprSkeU tagar, iv, 16.^ «e.; L. I . I-icftlrr, Om 


p. 37 65, 76 ; A. 


A. Kock, 

udier I Fornnvenik fjudi^ra’, I., 1882, j»p. 55 nq , 144 «</., 150 $q., 2118 

* Sec C. Skve, autniska vrkunder, 1850; ,1. O. l.lljpjnen, «w/*urAwi<^r. 1886. 

• See A. Noreen, “Aper^u do I'lilatoiro do la science Haguintlquo Suedotse 

1888). 
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Bugge*# itigehiouH intarprotation and gratnmalMl treatmint of 
•Ofne of tlte most romarkablo inscriptioiis. Old Swedlah literature 
has alto been made the object of grammatical researOhea. A first 
outline of a history of the Swedish language is to be found in 
the work of N. M. Peterson (1830) mentioned above (p. 870), and 
a scheme of an Old Swedish grammar in P. A. Munch's essay, 
Fomjtmnskans och Fornnorskans sprdJehyggimd (1S49) ; but Old 
Swedish grammar was never treated as an inde|^ndent branch of 
science until tlio aj>i)earance of J. E. Kydqvi8t*8 (t 1877) monu- 
mental work Suenska sptAkets lagar (in 6 vols., 1850-83), which 
was followed in Sweden by a whole literature on the same subject. 
Thus phonetics, which were comparatively neglected by Rydqvist, 
have Doen investigated with great success, especially by L. F. 
Leflior niid A. Kork ; while the other parts of fframmur have been 
treated of above all by K. F, Soderwall, the chief of contem|)orary 
Old Swedish scholars. His principal work, Ordbok b/ver i^vrmka 
^ned(!Uiil8Hprd,ket{\%H nq , ), nowin course of publication, gives the list 
of words in the later Old Swedish language, and—taken along with 
the OrtWoJe till mmlingen of Sveriges garrda lagar (1877), by C. J. 
Schlyter, the well-known editor of Old Swedish texts, whieh con- 
tains the vocabulary of the oldest literature — it worthily meets the 
demand for an Old Swedish dictionary. An Old Swedish grammar, 
answering the requirements of modem philology, is still needed.* 

2. Modem iS'iccdisA.— The first complete translation of the Bible, 
edited in 1541 bv the brothers Olaus and Ixiurentius Petri, and 
generally called the BiVdo of Gustavus 1. , may bo regarded as the 
earliest important monument of this. Owing to religious and poli- 
tical circumstances, and to the learned influence of humanism, theo- 
logical and histoiieo-political works jireponderate in the Swedish 
literature of the following period, which therefore affords hut 
scanty material for iiliilological research. It is not until the 
middle of the 17th century that Swedish literature ade(iuately 
exemplifies the language, for at that period literature first began 
to be cultivated ns a fine art, and its principal rojiresentatives, such 
ns Stiornhielin, Columbus, and Spegel, were in reality the first to 
study it as a means of oxpresMion and to develop its resources. 
Amongst the authors of the 18th century wo have to mention in 
the first ydace Daliu, who was to some extent the creator of the 
prose style of that epoch ; while of the end of the century Kcllgieii 
and Bolliriun arc the most noteworthy examples, representing the 
higher and the more familiar style of poetry respectively. The 
language of the 19th century, or at any rate of the middle of it, is 
best represented in the works of Wallin and Tcgmir, which, on 
account of their enormous circulation, liave hud a gi eater influence 
than those of any other authors. 

As to the language itself tlie earliest Modern Swedish texts, as 
Gustavus I.’s Bible, dillor considerably from the latest Old Swedish 
onos.^ We find a decided tendency to exterminate Danisms and 
roiutrodiice native and partially antiquated forms. At the same 
time there afijiear several traces of a later state of the language: 
all genitives (singular and pluiul), c.g.^ end in which in earlier 
times was the proper ending of only certain declonsiona. In spite 
of the arcliaistic efforts of many writers, both in forms and in voca- 
bulary, the language nevertheless uiidorweut rapid changes during 
the 16tli and 17th centuries. Thus sj and atj (original as well as 
derived from sk before a palatal vowel) assimilate into a simple sA- 
sound ; dj (original as well as derived from g before a palatal vow^el), 
at least at the end of the 17th century, dropped its <f-8ound (com- 
pare such spellings as dlufmer^ giattar^ envogf, for jufver, udder, 
jdttar^ giants, envoyi^ envoy) ; passes into j (such spellings are 
found jort for hart, and hjtrpe iox hazel grouse) ; 
h and p inserted in such words as himhlar, heavens, mmbrar, 
hammers, jampn^ oven, mmpf, together with (see above, p. 371), are 
drop])od ; the first person plural of the verb takes the form of the 
third Tiersou (as vi fara^foro^ for vi farom^ forom^ we go, went) ; by 
the siae of the pronoun /, you, there aiises a sccomiary form JVi, 
in full use in the 6|)oken language about 1650 ; the adjective 
gradually loses all the coso-infioxions ; in substantives the nomin- 
ative, dative, and accusative take the same form as early as the 
middle of the 17th century ; in the declension with suffixed article 
the old method of expressing number and case both in the substan- 
tive and tlie article is changed, so that the substantive alone takes 
the number-inflexion and the article alone the case-ending ; neuter 
substantives ending in a vowel, which previously had no plural 
ending, take the plural ending -n, some -<jr, — as 6f-n, bees, bagcri-cr^ 
bakeries. About the year 1700 the Old Swedish inflexion may, in 
general, be considered as almost completely given up, although a 
work of suoh importance in the history of the language as Charles 
XII. ’s Bible (so-called) of 1703 (edited by Bishop J. Svedberg), 
by a kind of conscious archaism has preserved a good many of the 
old forms. To these arcliaistic tendencies of certain autliors at the 
end of tlie 17th century wo owe the great number of Old Swedish 
and Icelandic borrowed words then introduced into the language, — 

* A Koreen haw an Old Swedish grammar In preparation. 

* The printed charartera ate also considerably changed by the introduction 
of the now letters A (with the transl. of the New Testament of 1626), and A ^ 
(both aliwady in the first print in Swedlah of 1496) for oa, 


to mvftgo* inMiiteiiii gteibii 14^ 
girl, Mtna, to hxjppkn, kt. iii addition to thl% oWing to IioiVkaidltifi ' 
inHuencs, lotmtf eimossioas wore borrowed mno Latin dttring tbi 
whole 16th and 17t$ centuries ; and from German, obiefiy at the 
Reformation and during the Thirty Years’ War, numberless words 
were introduced, >-08 sprAA, language, tapper, brave, ymAf, magnifi- 
cence, hurtig, brisk, Ac. ; among these may be noted es]^ciiuly a 
great number of words beginning in on-, er-,/hr-, and ge-. Owing 
to the constantly increasing political and literary predominance of 
France French words were largoly borrowed in the 17th century, and 
to an equally great extent in the 18th ; such are qfdr, business, 
respekt, respect, talang, talent charmawt, charming, Ac. In the I9tb 
century, a^in, especially about the middle of It, we anew meet 
with conscious and energetic efforts after purism both in the forma- 
tion of new words and in the adoption of words from the old 
language (id, diligence, mMa, to speak, fyVcivg, battle-array, Ac. ), 
and from the dialects (bliga, to gaze, fiU, fiake, skrabbig, bad, Ac. ). 
Gonsenuently, the present vocabulary differs to a very great extent 
from tirnt of the literature of the 17th century. As for the sounds 
and grammatical forms, on the other hand, comparatively few 
important changes have taken place during the last two centuries, 

In the 18th century, however, the aspirates dh and gh passed into 
d and g (after I and r into j),— as lag for lagh, law, brba for br&dh, 
bread ; Av ^sed into v (in dialects already about the year 1600), 
as valpioT whelp ; 1j likewise into y,— thus JjusUr, leister, 

occurs written ywster. In our time rd, rl, m, rs, and rt are passing 
into simple sounds (** supradental ’’ d, I, n, s, and t), while the 
singular of the verbs is gradually supjilanting the plural. A 
vigorous reform, slowly but firmly carried on almost imifonnly 
during all periods of the Swedish language, is the throwing bacK 
of the principal accent to the beginning of the word in cases where 
previously it stood nearer the end, a tendency that is characteristic 
of all the Scandinavian languages, but no doubt especially of 
Swedish. In the primitive Scandinavian ago the accent was 
removed in most simple words ; the originally accented syllable, 
however, preserved a musically liigli pitch and stress. Thus there 
arose two essentially different accentuations, —the one, with un- 
accented final syllable, as in Icel. sUgr (Gr. thou goest, 

the comparative betre (tf, Gr. Adaa-wv from rax^Js), better, the 
othoi, with secondary stress and high pitch on the final, as in Teel, 
pret. plur. buCom (Snnskr. hubudhimd), we bade, part. pret. bitmn 
(iSanskr. hhinnda), bitten. The same change afterwards took place 
in those compound words that had the principal accent on the 
second member, so that such contrasts as German drtheil and 
erthHlen were gradually brought into conformity with the former 
accentuation. At the present day it is quite exceptionally (and 
chiefly in borrowed words of later date) that the ])nncipal accent 
in Swedish is on any other syllable than the first, as in lekdmen, 
body, vdlsigna, to bless. 

The scientific study of Modern Swedish * dates from Sweden’s The 
glorious epoch, the last half of the 17th century. The first regular study of 
Swedish grammar was written in 1684 (not edited till 1884) in Modern 
Latin by Er. Aurivillius ; the first in Swedish is by N. Tiallman, Swedish 
1606. Nothing, however, of value was produced before the great 
work of Rydqvist mentioned above, which, although chiefly dealing 
with the old language, throws a flood of light on the modem also. 

Among the works o!' late years we must call special attention to 
the researches into the history of the language by K. F. Soderwall,* 

F. A. Tamm,® and A. Kock.® But little study, and that only in 
isolated ))arts, has been devoted to the grammar of the modern 
language, if the advanced state of philology is considered. A 
good tliough short abstract is given in H. Sweet's essay on 
"Sounds and Forms of Spoken Swedish” (Trans, Phil. Soc., 1877- 
79). Attempts to construct a dictionary were made in the 16th cen- 
tury, the earliest being the anonymous Variarum Rerum Vocahula 
cum Sueca Interpretatione, in 1538, and the Synonymorum Libellutt 
by Elavus Petri Helsingius, in 1687, both of which, however, 
followed German originals. The first regular dictionary is by 
H. Spegel, 1712 ; ana in 1769 Job. Ihre (+ 1780), probably the 
^eatest philological genius of Sweden, published his Glosaariurn 
Sviogotictm, which still remains the most copious Swedish 
dictionary in existence. In the present century the diligent 
lexicographer A. F. Dalin has publisned several useful works. At 
present tno Swedish Academy has in preparation a mgantic dic- 
tionary on about the same plan as Dr Murray’s New English 
Dictwnary ; there will also a])pear as soon as possible a complete 
list (with grammatical and etymolo^cal notes), drawn up by A. 
Andersson, Ad. Noroen, and F. A. Tamm, of the words in use in 
the present language. The characteristic differences between the 
Swedish literary language used in Finland and that of Sweden 
are exhibited in the Finsk Tidskrift, vol. xix. pts, 6, 6, 1886 
("StudierpA Svonsk spr&kbotten i Finland,” by Karl Lindstrom). 


* Seo A. Noreen. "Apereu/* A;c.: H. Hemlund, Pdnlag och itgUrder till 
Svmska tkr^ftipraketg regterande, IHSS. 

4 Hvfowiipokwna afSvmika tpraktl* utWdniiig, 1870 

* Several easaya on the harrowed worda In Swediah. 

* SjprakhiidoHtka undmbkningar om Smuk atcent, i., 1878, U 1884-6 
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. 104 B(wt-]Mbno«tloii opoolis of Old and Modem Banish, 

dd I. Old Btoniih.-*-The territory of Old Banish included not 
Dsnitlu only the present Benmark» but also the southern Swedish pro- 
▼inees of Halland, Skene, and Blekinge, the whole of Somes- 
rrig, and, ns otatod aboye, for a short period also a great part 
Sources, of England, and Kormandy. The oldest moniuneuts of the lan- 
guago aro mnio inscriptions, altogether about 250 in number.^ 
The oldest of them go as far back as to the beginning of the 0th 
century, the Snolddev-stone for instauce on Sealand, and the 
Fleml^se-stone on Fiinen. From about the year 000 date the 
very long inscriptions of Tryggeveeldo (Sealand) and Glavendrup 
(Fiinen) ; from the 10th century we have the stones of Joel- 
linge (Jutland), in memory of two of the oldest historical kings 
of Denmark i^orm and Harald) ; while from about 1000 we have 
a stone at Dannevirke (Schleswig), raised by the conqueror of 
England, Sven Tjuguakfiegg. Relics of about the same age aro the 
words that were introduce by the Danes into English, the oldest 
of which date from the end of the 9th century, the time of the 
first Danish settlement in England ; most of these are to be found 
in the early English work OmvulumJ^ No Danish liteiatui*e arose 
before the 13th century. The oldest manuscript that has come 
down to us dates from the end of that century, written in runes 
and containing the law of Bk&ne. From about the year 1300 we 
possess a manuscript written in Latin characters and containing 
Valdemaris and Erik’s laws of Sealand, the Flcnsboig manuscript 
of the law of Jutland, and a iiiauuscript of the municipal laws of 
Flensborg. Tliese three manuscripts represent three different 
Dialects, dialects,— that, namely, of Sk&ue, Ilalland, and Blekinge, that of 
Sealand and the other islands, and that of Jutland and Schleswig. 
There existed no uniform literary language in the Old Dauisn 
period, although some of the most important woiks of the 15th 
century, such as Michael’s Poeum and the Rhymed ChronirU (tho 
first book printed in Danish, in 1496), on account of their excellent 
diction, contributed materially to the final preponderance of their 
dialect, that of Sealand, tow'ards the Reformation. 

Fonn of As to tho form of tho language, it liardly differs at all during 
the Ian- tho i>orio<l between 800 and 1200 A.n. fiom Old Swedish. It is 
gdage. only in tho oldest literature that we can trace any marked differ- 
ences; those aro not very important, and are generally attributable 
to the fact that Danish uudoi wont a little earlier tho same changes 
that afterwards took place in Swedish (e.g., h in hv and hj in 
Danish was mute as early as the end of tho 14th centuiy ; cf, 
p. 872, above). The laws referred to above only agree in differing 
from tho Swedish laws in the following ])oiut8 : — the nominativo 
already takes the form of tho accusative (as kalf^ calf, but Old Sw. 
nom. kalver, acc. kalf) ; the second person ])lural ends in -m (as 
kopm^ but Old Sw. kopm^ you buy) ; in tho subjunctive no differ- 
ences are expressed between persons and numbers. Among them- 
selves, on tno contrary, they show considerable dittoronces ; the 
law of Sk&no most nearly eorrP8]iond8 with the Sw’edish laws, those 
of Sealand ke<*p tho liuddle place, W'hile the law of Jutland 
exhibits the most distinctive individuality. TheSk&nelaw, e.g., 
retains the vowels a, i, w in terminations, which otherwise in 
Danish have become uniformly m ; tho same law inserts h and d 
betw’een certain consonants (like Old Sw.; see p, 371), has pre- 
served the dative, and in the jireseiit tense takes tho vowel of the 
infinitive; tho law of Jutland, again, does not insert h and <f, and 
has dropped tho dative, while the present tense (undergoing an 
“ Umlaut^’) has not always accepted tho vowel of the infinitive; in 
all three characteristics tho laws of Sealand finctuato. After 1360 
we meet an essentially altered language, in which wo must first note 
the change of A-, p, t after a vowel into gf, 6, d (as tag^ roof, /06<5, to 
nin, flwfe, to eat) ; th passes into t (os thing), gh into w (as hiw 
for laght guild) and into i (as vei for wagh^ vay) ; Id, nd are pro- 
lonncod like 11, nn ; a is the general genitive ending in singular 
and plural, &c. The vocabulary, which in earlier times only 
borrowed a few and those mostly ecclesiastical words, is now 
‘ —chiefly owing to the predominant influence of tho Hanse towns — 

inundated by German words, such as those beginning with be-, 
l/e*, /or-, and and ending in -lied, and a groat number 

of others, as blive, to become, ake, to happen, fri, free, krig, war, 
pantaloons, ganske, quite, &c. 

An Old Danish grammar is still wanting, and the preparatory 
uiatical studies which exist are, althougli excellent, but few in number, 
treat- being chiefljr ess^'s by the Danes K. J. Lyngby and L. F. A. 
ment. Wimmer, with IL M. Petersen’s treatise Det Danake, Norake, og 
Svenake aprogs hiaiorie, vol. i. (1829), one of the first works that 
paid any attention to Old Danish, which till then had been com- 
pletely neglected. A dictionary on a largo scale covering the whole 
of Ola Danish literature, except tho very olde.st, by 0. Kalkar, 
has been in course of publication since 1881 ; older and smaller is 
Chr. Molbeoh’s Ikinsk Oloasarium (1857-06). 

1 See P. a.ThorHen,i>eZ>ati«ireftm^t»dIe«m 4 erirer, 1 , 18G4, il., 1879-8 J ; L. F. A, 
Wlmmcr, Raneskilftens Oprlndclse** {AarbAger/or Nordisk Otdkvndiqhed, 1874). 

* See E. Btute. Mot disebe lehnwOrter im Ornnulom (Paul-Bravne'n BfitHige, 
X., 1884). 


% Modem BaitisA.-«^The fint important monument of this is the Modem 
translation of the Bible, by Chr. Tedorsen, Pedor Palladius, and Dani* i, 
others, the so-called Christian III.’s Bible (1560), famous for theSouitse 
unique purity and excellence of its language, tho dialect of Sealand, 
tlmn incontestably pi omoted to be tho language of the kingdom 
The first secular woik desemng of tho same praise is Vcdel’s 
translation of Saxo (1675). The succeeding period until 1760 
offers but few w orks in really good Danish ; as perfectly classical, 
however, we have to mention the so-called Christian V. ’s Law of 
Denmark (1683). For tho rest, humanism has stamped a highly 
Latin-French character on tlio literature, striking even in the 
works of the principal writer of this period, Holberg. But about 
the year 1760 theio begins a now movement, charucYeri/ed by a 
reaction against tho laiiguag(‘ of the preceding iieriod and puiist 
tendencies, or, at least, elfoits to enrich the language with new- 
formed words (not seldom after tho Gorman pattern), as vqnkreda, 
periphery, aelvataendighed, independence, vahffrprog, devise, diyter, 
poet The leading representatives of tlicse tendencies w ere Eilschow 
and Snecdorf. From their time Dnnish nm} be said to have 
acquii’ed its present essential featuics, though it cannot be denied 
that several later authors, as J. Ewabi and Ohlenathkger, have 
exercised a considerable influence on tho poetical stylo. As the 
most imiiortant ditleieuces between tlio grammatical foims of the Form of 
18th anu 19th centuries on one hand and those ot the 1 6th and 17th the lai 
centuries on the other may be noted the following : — most neuter guage- 
substantives take a plural ending ; those ending in a vowel foim 
their plural by atlding -r (as nger, for older ngc, jdural of ngt , 
kingdom), anil many of those ending in a consonant by adding -e 
(as huse for hies, of hua, house) ; sunstantives ending in -nc drop 
their final -e (as dommer for dommere, judge) ; the declonsion with 
suflixed article bet'omes simplified in the same w^ay as in Swf dish 
(see above, p. 372) ; the plural of verbs takes the singular form (as 
drakiox drukke, we drariK) ; and the preterite subjunctive is sup- 
planted by tho infinitive (as vnr for vaare, were). The first Modem 
Danish giammar is by K Pontoppidan, 1608, l>iit in Latin ; the Gram- 
first in Danish is by tho famous iVcier Syv, ]686. Tho works ofniatiial 
the self-taught J. H^jsgaard (e.g., Jccrvtverrt og raiaonneret 
grammalica, 1747) possess gieat merit, and arc of especial import- mont, 
ance as legatds accent and syntax. The eailier part of this 
century gave us Rask’s grammar (1830). A thoroughly satisfactory 
Modern Danish grammar does not exist ; pi^ibnjis tho bed is that 
by Th. Mubins (1871). The vocabulary of the 16th and 17th 
centuries is collected in Kalkar’s Ordhog, incntionc'd above, that of 
tho 18th and 19th centuries in the voluminous and as yet 
unfinished dictionary of Videnskabernas Belskab, and in C 
Molbech’s Dansk ordhog (2d od. 1859).® 

As already mentioned (p. 370), Danish at the Rcfoimation Dane- 
became the language of tlio literary and educated classes of Nor- 
Norw’ay and remained po for three hundred yeiiis, although wegian 
it cannot be denied that many Norwegian authors even during 
this period wrote a language with a distinct Norwegian colour, 
as for instance the prominent prose-stylist Pedei Chiuss0n Fills 
(tl614), the popular poet Peder Dass (t 1708), and, in a certain 
degree, also the two literary masters of the IStli century, Hol- 
berg and Weasel. But it is only since 1814, when Norway 
gained her independence, that w’c can cleaily ])ciccive the so- 
called Dano-Norwegian gradually developing as a distinct offshoot 
of the general Danish language. Tlie fast lepiesontntivcs of 
this new language are tho wiitcr of popular life M. Hansen 
(t 1842), the poet H. Wergeland (t 184.6), and above all the tale- 
writer P. C. Asbjjfrnsen (t 1886). In our own days it has been 
further developed, cspei'ially by tlie gicat ]»oets Ibsen and Hjfifruson 
and the novelist Lie ; and it has botn said, not without reason, to 
have attained its tlassical perfection in tho works of the fiist-namod 
author. This language diffeis fiom Danish }>articulariy in its 
vocabulary, having adopted vciy many Noiwegian provincial words 
(6000 to 7000), less in its inliexioiis, but to a very great extent 
III its pronunciation. The most striking diflci cnees in this re- 
spect aio tho following — Norwegian p, t, k answer to Danish h, Form o.' 
a, g in cases where they ai<* of Inter date (see above), — as the Ian- 
Danish I0bc, to run, Idtn, D. hden^ little, hok, J). bag, back) ; to guage. 
Danish k, g before palatal vowels answer Koiwegian (j, j \ r (]>oint- 
trill, not baek -trill as in Danish) is assimilated in some way with 
following ^ (</), I, n, and s into so-called supradcntiil sounds (see 
p. 372); both the piimitive Scandinavian systems of aKcntnatioii 
are still kept separate from a musical )K)int of view, lu opposition 
to the monotonous Danish. There ate several otlicr clinracter- 
istics, nearly all of wkich are points of coi respomb nee with 
Swedish.* Dano-Norwegian is grammatically treated by J. L0lvke 
(.Modermmdets fonn/arc, 1866), K. Knudsen {Dansk ^orsk afirog 
laere, 1866), and K. IJrekke {Bidrag til Dansk Noiskens lydlmre, 

1881), and others. 

At the middle of this century, how'cvcT, far more advanced ]ire- Nor- 
tensions were urged to an independent Noiwegian language. By ^eglan-* 

» heo Uu«Ulf) W(lmiini) ‘ Det Daniike Spiojr,” in Korduk Conversationi- 
/arfiton, 8d c«l , 188 > , 1 hU6m, fiansU litfTatut/(i»tone,2dt-K 1878, 

< See J. A. Lundell, “Norskt npi&k* {Norduk Tuhlnft, 



9t^ ^ the Modern Movweginn dkleete tad tbelr luotfaor 
Itnguftge, Old Korwdffiati, the emiMitt pMhlo^t X AtMti wne led 
to nndertahe the l)ola project of conetructing, the etudy of theee 
two eourcee, and on the baftie of his native aieleot (S0ndm0re). 
a Korwegiftn Norwej^ian (“ Norsk -Nonik**) langaoae, the eo-callcd 
*'Landem&l.” Jii 1«53 be exhibited a Hpccimen of it, and, thanks 
to such excellent writers us Aaseii himself, the poets 0. Vinje and 
K. Jansrtn, and the novelist A. Oarborg, as well as a zealous pro* 
imgandism of the society “ Dot Norske Hamlag *’ (founded in 1868)* 
there hns since arisen a valuable though not very large literature 
in the “ LaudsniAl ’* Ilut it is nowhere spoken.^ Its grammatical 
»tru<*turi* end vocabulary arc exhibited in Aaeon’s gram- 

mntikj 1804, and Nornk ordbogt 1873. 

BvjULlKfrs. Hcandinavi AN UrALr.crs. —As above remarked, the Scamliiiavian 
dialects at(‘ ind grouped, *hu far as their relationship is concerned, 
as might bo expected judging from the liter* 
ary laiigua/^os. Leaving out of account the 
Ic(dan<li(* dialects and tiiosc of the Faroes, 
each of which constitutes a separate ^oup, 
the remainder may be thus classified ? — 

(1 ) fF sst~Korwegian DialedSt — spoken on 
the western coast of Norway between 
(liristiansand and Molde. 

(2) North- ficandiivavian ^ — the remaining 

Norwegian and the Swedish dialects 
of Vostinanland, Dalariia, Norrland, 

Finland, and Hussiu. 

(8) The dialects on the island of Gotland. 

( 4 .) Middie- SurdiHh,~--fiit6keu in the rest 
of Sweden, oxcoj»t the southernmost 
jiarts (No f>). 

(6) isouth-Scaiyiinfnuan^ — 8i>okcn in tbo 
greater ])utt(»f SiiiAlana and Ifallniid, 
tho whole of SkAno, lllekinge, and 
Denmark, and the l)amsh-Bpcaking 
part of Schleswig This group is 
disliiictly divided into three smaller 
grmitw,- tho dialects of soutlieiu 
Sweaeii (with tho island of Born- 
holm), of tho Danish islands, and of 
Jutland (and Schleswig). 

The study of the Modern Scandinavian 
Hliolects hos been very uno<jually prosecuted. 

Hardly uuytbing has been done towards the 
invostiuation of tbo Icolandic dialects, while 
those of the Faroes have been studied chiefly 
by Hamniershairnb. The N orwogian dialects 
have been thoioughly examined by Aasen, 
whose works give a general account of them ; 
while in our own days Joh. Stom, above all, 
displuya an unwearying activity, especially 
in the minute investigation of tlieir pnonctic 
constitution, to which Aasoii had paid but 
scant attention The substance of these 
rescarcboH in tlie Norwegian dialects has re- 
cently been pr(‘sente(l in a magazine, called 
Norvegia, of wdiicU tho first volume is in 
course of publication ; it employs an alpha- 
bet invented by Storm. For tho stuify of 
Danish dialc(>ts but little has been done, 

Molboch’s I halrct-Lejrimi of ISil being very 
deficient. The Schlesv ig dialoc^t, on tho con- 
trary, has been admirably tmrted of by E. 

Hagetup (1854) and K. J. Lyngby (1868). 

At present two important works are in pre- ^ 
l>aration, — 11. F. heilborg'a groat dictionary 
of tho dialoct of Juthiiid, and J. ( ' Ksporsen’s ^ 
of tho dialect of Boinholm. There is no 
country in which the dialects have been and 
are studied with gi cater zeal and more fiuit- 
fhl results than in Sweden® during the last 
huiidicd and Idty years. Archbisliop K 
Benzelius pie >oungei (+1743) made collec- 
tions of dialoct woids, and on his work is 
based tho dialectical dictionary of Ihre of 1760. An excellent 
work considering its age is 8. Hof’s Uialcctus Vcatrogothica, 1772. 
Tho energy and zeal of C. Save (essays on the dialects of Gotland 
and Dalarnc) inspiiod these studies with extraordinary animation 
at the middle of the 19th century ; in 1867 J. E. Rietz published a 
voluminous dialect dictionary ; tho number of special essays, too, 
increased yearly . From 1872 so-called “ landsm Alsforeningar ” (dia- 

J See J. Stonn, “Det Norske maalstrojv” {Nurdisk Tidskri/t, 1878). 

® See J. A. Lundell, “Om de Svenska folkiuAlens f'randskaper ’’ 
{Antro$wtogiska Sektionena Tof shrift , 1880). 

® See J. A, Lundell, ‘*()fvoisikt af de seiiaste Artiondeiios vark* 
aamhet fbr koniiedoni om folkmiil *’ {Svanaka Landam/Umi^ L, 1880). 
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and thorough mv«itigatio]i of mlecta Wo find romAthiblie ptogntUI 
in scientific methbd^eapecioUy with regard to phonetics-^ the 
constantly increasing literature ; special mention maybe made of the 
detailed descriptions of the dialects of Yarmland, Gotland, and 
Dalama by Ad. Korean, and A. F. FreudenthaVs monographebn the 
Finnish and Esthonian Swedish dialects. Since 1879 the Swedish 
dialect societies have published a magazine on a comprehensive plan, 
1)0 Uvenska LaMmMmt edited by J. A. Lundell, who has invented 
for this purpose an excellent phonetic alphabet (partially based on 
C. J. SundevalFs work Omphonutiaka hokatafoer^ 1865). (A. NO.) 

SCARBOROUGH, a parliamentary borough of England, 
frequently called “ the Queen of Watering Places/* situ- 



1 OWTownHiill. 
2. (’uHtom HonhO. 
S, Old Post Office. 
4. Market Iful]. 


Plan of Scarborough. 


6. News Room. 

6. Theatre Royal. 

7. PoUce Station. 

8. Museum. 


9. St Mary’s Chuich.l 
10. Cliiist Do. 

11 .St Thomns’ Do. 

12 Independ’t Do. 


13 Kom.Cath.Ch. 
14. Post Office. 

16. York City and 
County Bank. 


16. Savings Batik. 

17. Sea-Bathing In- 

flmiary. 

18. Theati'e. 


ated on the east coast of Yorkshire, in the North Riding, 
40 miles from York, and between 54® 15' 0" and 54® 17' 15" 
N. lat. and 0® 22' 25" and 0® 26' 24" W. long. Its two 
X>art8, north and south, each with a fine stretch of sand 
and bay, are divided by a rocky promontory 300 feet above 
the sea, on which stand the remains of the castle. The 
cliff is much exposed to denudation by the sea, which has 
been proceeding during the present century at the mte of 
1 yard in 17 years. The plateau forming the castle yard 
in 1190, acco^ing to William of Newburgh, comprised 60 
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first castle ima hwt in the Anglo-Norman period, and is 
referred to as being in decay in 1154 — a fact which 
throws back its origin earlier than 1136, the date assigned 
for its erection by William Le Oros, earl of Albemarle 
and Holderness, its first knosrn governor. The list of its 
governors stretches from that date to 1832. The streets 
of the older jiart of the town, immediately south of the 
castle hill, come down to the sea, but the newer parts of 
the south as well as the north side are built upon rising 
ground. A deep valley (Bamsdale) which divides the 
south side is bridged from St Nicholas Clifi to the South 
Cliff. The approach by rail is through the upper part of 
this valley, by the side of which there is a marsh known as 
the Mere. The town is thus situated in a kind of basin, 
which opens out to the north towards extensive and lofty 
moorland ranges* The modern period of its history dates 
from 1620, when Mrs Fatten, a lady resident, first discovered 
its mineral springs. The town contained 30,504 inhabi- 
tants in 1881, but during the season, which lasts from 
May to October, its population is augmented by from ten 
to twenty thousand visitors, for whose convenience there 
is increasingly ample accommodation. The Grand Hotel, 
fronting the sea on the south bay, stands on St Nicholas 
Cliff, at the north side of the llamsdalo valley, and is 
one of the largest in England An aquarium (1877) 
stands beneath the Cliff Bridge, and close by is the 
museum, a Roman-Doric rotunda, built in 1828, The 
spa saloon, opened in 1800, contains a hall in the Italian* 
Renaissance style, a theatre, and refreshment rooms. 
There is a promenade in front protected by a sea wall. 
The south spring is aperient but contains some iron, while 
the north or chalybeate spring is more tonic in its i>ro- 
perties. The waters, however, are seldom taken now, the 
town being mainly frequented for the sea-bathing. The 
grounds of the present spa are tastefully laid out. A 
foreshore road, made in 1878 by the corporation, and 
shortly to be extended round the castle cliff to the north 
side, makes an excellent drive or promenade. The north 
side has fine sands, a hoist, and a promenade pier, but is 
not so attractive as the south side, nor are the houses 
there of so good a character and style. The salubrity of 
Scarborough is attested by its vital statistics. The mean 
annual mortality from 1873 to 1882 was 18*4 per 1000. 
The death-rate from consumption in all England is 2*4 
per 1000; amongst the indigenous population of Scar- 
borough from 1873 to 1882 it was 1*7 per 1000. The 
mean annual temperature is 47*9 Fahr. In December, 
January, and February it is only 0*6® colder than Brighton, 
whilst in the summer months Brighton is 3*6 warmer. 

The town is a royal borough, its charter of incorpora- 
tion dating from 1161. It returned two members to 
parliament from 1283 to 1885, when one of the seats was 
taken away. The limits of the municipal and parlia- 
mentary boroughs coincide, — the area being 2348 acres, 
the population 24,259 in 1871 and 30,504 in 1881. 

Shipbuilding, salt-manufaoture, and knife -making wore formerly 
common, but the only craft now remaining is jet-manufacture. 
The fishing trade is, liowovei, very considorablo. Disputes about 
duos for the old pier and the nsh-tithe occupy a conspicuous 
place in the town records ; the pier seems to have suflTeied 
greatly in the various sieges to wliich the town, after it was walled, 
became exposed. The old town-hall in St Nicholas Street, the 
now town-hall in Castle Road, the market-holl in St Helen’s 
Square, in the Tuscan style, and the now post oflico in Huiitriss 
Row are conspicuous amongst the public buildings. Thcio arc 
two theatres. Of the monastic buildings belonging to the Grey 
Friars, Dominicans, and Carmelites there are no remains, but the 
parish church of St Mary, conspicuously situated on a mound to 
the south of Castle Hill, occupies the site of the old Cistercian 
monastery. The old church was made the site of u battery in the 
siege of the castle in 1644, and one of its towers fell in 1659, Tlie 


mtoratloa of the present bnilding tbok place in 1850. There are 
other ehurohos ana chapels of a much more I'econt date, including 
a Roman Catholic church. The racecourse is on the top of a hill, 
commanding fine views of the moors and of the sea. 

The old name of the town was written Skardebuiga It is not 
mentioned m Domesday Book, but it was probably waste, as Tosti, 
count of North inn berland, had ravaged and huint it some time 
previously. 'riiorklen mentions it as having been ravaged by 
Adelbrecht, king of Northumberland, and by Harold Hardrado. 
Douglas, the Scottish thief, also burnt it in 1818. Henry 11. com- 
pelled the count of Aumalo to suircndor the castle in 1165. King 
John visited the caatlo m 1200 and 1216, and the house and 
castle of Scarborough” aie mentioned in 1228. ‘When not used as 
a temporary royal residence the castle was a royal prison. Ip 
1312 tlie earl of Pcmbioko besieged it, and in the Pilgnma^ 
of Grace insuriection (1530) it was uiisucceHsftilly besieged by 
Sir Robert Asko. A detailed survey of it, made in 1588, is 
still extant, the castle yaid and land theiem described, with the 
buildings, corresponding with a suivey made in 1839. It was 
again besieged in 1044-45 and in 164 s. In 1055 George Fox the 
Quaker was imprisoned in the tastlo In 104.5 the town was 
captured by assault, and in latei ycais its inhabitants woie much 
imimverished by military exactions and cximusi', A view of the 
town and castle in 1485 is still extant. The precise dale when the 
town-walls were dismantled is not known. In 1730 Daniel Defoe, 
writing from the place, said: “The town is uoll-built, pleasant, 
and populous, and we found a great deal of company heie, drink- 
ing tlie waters, who have not only come from the noith ot England 
but fiom '♦Scotland. ” 

See HUtory of Scarborough Spate^ 1G70; Gent's JH%%tot'y of Scathorought ITSiS, 
Hlndci weirs Hutory of Senrhotough^ 1708, Cole's Scatbtough Worthict^ 1820, 
Constftutton and fiyelawt of the Cotpo/i'aHon of Scat brought 1H27 , Hrief Hutory 
of Si Uary'i^ Senfiaough^ 1846, Thf Oeolo^ of Staibrough, \>y C. i<f»x Stiang- 
ways, IHKO; of ScarbiounK by G Mussel, 1881; and Scat borough a» a 

Health Renortf by A. lla\ilund, 1883. 

SCARLATTI, Alessandro (1659--1725), composer of 
sacred and dramatic music, was born at Trapani in Sicily 
in 1659, and became in early youth a jiupil of Carissimi. 
In 1680 Queen Christina of Sweden appointed him her 
maestro di cajipella, and commissioned him to write his 
first opera, L^Onestii neiV Amorfy for performance at her 
palace in Homo. In 1693 ho produced his first oratorio, 
I Dolori di Maria sempre Very me. In the following year 
he was appointed maestro di cappella to the viceroy of 
Naples, and from that time forward his works multiplied 
with astonishing rapidity, his time being spent partly in 
Naples and partly in Romo, where ho entered the service 
of Cardinal Ottoboni, as private maestro di ca])pe]la. His 
prodigious fertility of invention did not, however, tempt 
him to write carelessly. On the contrary he did his best 
to neutralize the evil caused by tlie founders of the 
monodic school, whose insane hatred of counterpoint and 
form reduced their dramatic music to the dreary level of 
monotonous declamation. He was by far the most learned 
contrapuntist of his age ; and it was to this circumstance 
that his compositions owed their resistless power. More- 
over, his sense of form was as just as his feeling for 
harmony, and to this ho was indebted for the originality 
of many of his finest conceptions. He has been credited 
with two very important inventions — accompanied recita- 
tive and the da capo. That he really did invent the first 
there is very little doubt. Instances of the latter have 
been found of earlier date than most of his works, but he 
was certainly the first to bring it into general use. He 
also struck out ideas in his orchestral accompaniments 
which must have seemed bold indeed to the musicians of 
the period, using obbligato passages and other combina- 
tions previously unknown, and introducing Titoi'^ielli and 
sinfoYiie with excellent effect. In 1707 Scarlatti was 
appointed principal maestro di cappella at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and soon afterwards he was invested by the 
pope with the order of the Golden Spur, with which 
Gluck and Mozart were afterwards honoured. He resigned 
his appointment after two years' service, and died at Naples 
October 24, 1725. 

Very few of Scarlatti’s vorks have been publiahod. His com- 
positions include 116 operas (41 only of winch aio now known to 
exist, ond these only in MS.), 200 masses 9 oiatorios, more than 
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500 castfttaiL and inniunemble sfoall^r piece*, both eeored end 
•eetihur, MSS, of three of his operas, herons, 11 VUxnio (hMiherio, 
and Jja T$tHhra Anausta^ are preserved in the library of Christ 
Ohoroh, Oxford ; and // JPrigioniero J^nmUo foms part of tlie 
**Dragon6tti Oollectiou in the British Museum. 

SCARLATTI, Domknico (1683-1757), son of the pre- 
ceding, was born at Naples in 1683, and studied music 
first under his father and then under Gasparini. He 
began his career by composing a few operas, among them 
^Amleto, produced at Rome in 1715, and remarkable as the 
aarliest known attempt to pose Shakespeare’s hero as the 
primo uomo of a dramma per la mtutica. But his real 
strength lay in the excellence of his performances on the 
harpsichord and organ. During Handel’s first sojourn in 
Italy in 1708-9 D. Scarlatti was invited to a trial of skill 
with him on both instruments at the palace of Cardinal 
Ottoboni, and all present decided that the harpsichord 
performances terminated in a drawn battle, though Handel 
had a decided advantage on the organ. The justice of 
the verdict cannot be doubted ) for, whenever Scarlatti was 
afterwards praised for his organ-playing, he used to cross 
himself devoutly and say, “ You should hear Handel!’' 

On the death of Bai in 1715 1). Scarlatti was appointed 
maestro di cappella of St Peter’s in Rome. Jin 1719 
he conducted the performance of his Karcino at the 
Ring’s Theatre in London, and in 1721 he played with 
great success in liisbon. Ho then returned to Naples ; 
but in 1729 he was invited to Madrid, with the appoint 
ment of teacher to the princess of Asturias, and remained 
there twenty-five years, returning in 1754 to Naples, 
where he died in 1757. 

D. Scarlatti’s cuui]to8itionH fur the iiai psicliord arc nlmoHt in- 
numerable, and many of them have been published. In tlio 
character of their ivckmtive they aio infinitely in advance of the 
age 111 which they were wiittcn and jdayod ; and many of them aie 
ditiicult enough to tax the powers of the best performers ot the 
present day. 

SCARLET FEYKR and Scarlatina are names applied 
indifferently to an acute infectious disease, characterized 
by high fever, accompanied with sore throat and a diffuse 
red rash upon the skin. This fever appears to have been 
first accurately described by Sydenham in 1676, before 
which period it had evidently been confounded with small- 
pox and measles. 

In connexion with the causation of this disease, the 
following points have been ascertained. (1) It is a highly 
contagious malady, the infective material being one of 
the most subtle, diffuse, and lasting known in fevers. It 
would seem that the disease is communicable from an 
early period of its occurrence, all through its progress, 
and especially during convalescence when the process of 
desquamation is proceeding, and when the shed-off 
epidermis which contains the germs of the disease in great 
abundance is apt to be inhaled, to become attached to 
articles of clothing, to find entrance into food, or to be 
transmitted in other ways to healthy persons. (2) It 
is a disease for the most part of early life, young children 
being specially susceptible ; but adults may also suffer if 
they have not had this fever in childhood. (3) It occurs 
both in isolated cases (sporadically) and in epidemics. 
(4) One attack in general, although not always, confers 
immunity from a second. (5) Certain constitutional 
conditions act as predisposing causes favouring the 
development of the fever. Thus, where overcrowding 
prevails, and where the hygienic state of children is ill 
attenaed to, the disease is more likely to prevail and 
spread, and to assume unfavourable forms. Further, in 
the puerperal state in women there appears to be a special 
susceptibility to suffer in a dangerous manner should there 
be exposure to the infection of the fever. As to the 
nature of the infecting agent, nothing positive is known, 
ilthough from the analogy of similar diseases it is 


probable that spedfio or germi a«W» 

coneeroed iu its production. 

The period of incubation in scarlet fever (that is, the 
time elapsing between the reception of the poison and the 
development of symptoms) appears to vary. Sometimes it 
would seem to be as short as one or two days, but in most 
instances it is probably about a week. The invasion of 
thb fever is generally sudden and sharp, consisting in 
rigors, vomiting, and sore throat, together with a rapid 
rise of temperature and increase in the pulse. Occasionally, 
especially in young children, the attack is ushered in by con- 
vulsions. These premonitory symptoms usually continue for 
about twenty-four hours, when the characteristic eruption 
makes its appearance. It is first seen on the neck, chest, 
arms, and hands, but quickly spreads all over the body, 
although it is not distinctly marked on the face. This rash 
consists of minute thickly-set red spots, which coalesce to 
form a general diffuse redness, in appearance not unlike that 
produced by the application of mustard to the skin. In 
some instances the redness is accompanied with small 
vesicles containing fluid. In ordinary cases the rash 
comes out completely in about two days, when it begins 
to fade, and by the end of a week from its first appearance 
it is usually gone. The severity of a case is in some 
degree measured by the copiousness and brilliancy of the 
rash, except in the malignant varieties, where there may 
be little or no eruption. The tongue, which at first was 
furred, becomes about the fourth or fifth day denuded of 
its epithelium and acquires the peculiar “strawberry” 
appearance characteristic of this fever. The interior of 
the throat is red and somewhat swollen, especially the 
uvula, soft palate, and tonsils, and a considerable amount 
of secretion exudes from the inflamed surface. There is 
also tenderness and slight swelling of the glands under the 
jaw. In favourable cases the fever departs with the dis- 
appearance of the eruption and convalescence sets in M*ith 
the commencement of the process of “ desquamation ” or 
peeling of the cuticle, which first shows itself about the 
neck, and proceeds slowly over the whole surface of the 
body. Where the skin is thm the desquamation is in the 
form of fine branny scales; but where it is thicker, as 
about the hands and feet, it comes off in large pieces, 
which sometimes assume the form of casts of the fingers or 
toes. The duration of this process is variable, but it is 
rarely complete before the end of six or eight vreoks, and 
not unfrequently goes on for several weeks beyond that 
period. It is during this stage that complications are apt 
to appear, particularly those due to cold, such as inflam- 
mation of the kidneys ; and all throughout its continuance 
there is the further danger of the disease being communi- 
cated to others by the cast-off epidermic scales. 

Scarlet fever shows itself in certain well-marked 
varieties, of which the following are the chief : — 

1. Scarlatina Simplex is the most common form; in this the 
symptoms, hutli local and geneml, are moderate, and the case usually 
runs a favourable course. It is always, however, to be borne in 
mind that the duration and the infectiveness of the disease, in- 
cluding its convalescence, are uninfluenced by the mildness of the 
attack. Ill some rare instances it would seem that the evidences 
ot the <liBeaso are so sliuht, as regards both fever and rash, that they 
escape observation and only become known by the patient subse- 

? uently suflbiingfrom some of the complications associated with it 
n such cases the name UUent scarlet fever {scarlatina latens) is 
applied. 

2. Scarlatina Angtnoaa is a moro severe form of the fever, par* 
ticularly as regards the throat symptoms. The rash may bo well 
marked or not, but it is often slow m developing and in subsiding. 
There is intense inflammation of the throat, the tonsils, uvula, and 
soft palate being swollen and ulcerated, or having upon them mem- 
bmnous patches not unlike those of diphtheria, while externally 
the gland tissues in the neck are enlarged and indurated and ndt 
unfrequently become the seat of abscesses. Thete is difficulty in 
opening the mouth ; an acrid discharge exudes from the nostrils 
and excoriates the lips ; and the countenance is pale and waxy 
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looking. This form of the disease is marked bv great prostration of 
strength, and it is much more frequently fatal than the pi'<‘reding. 

8. Scarlatina Maligna is the most serious foim of all. The 
malignancy may be variously displayed. Thus a case of 8<'ar]atiDa 
anginosa may acquire such a severe character, both as to throat 
and general ^mptoms, as rapidly to produce profound exhaustion 
and death, out the typically malignant forms are those in which 
the attack sets in with groat violence and the patient sinks from 
the very firat. In such instances the rash either does not come 
out at all or is of the slightest amount and of livid lathcr than 
scarlet appearance, while the throat symptoms arc often not 
prominent. Death in such ciuses may take place in fiom twenty* 
lour to forty-eight hours, and is ficquontly ])recedcd hy groat eleva- 
tion of the temperature of the body and by drliriuin, coma, or 
other nervous symptoms. A further exam])le of a malignant form 
is occiisioiially observed in cases where the rash, which had 
previously been wcll-developod, suddenly roc(‘do8, and (‘unvulsioiis 
or other nervous pheuoiiicna and lapid death supeivenc. 

The complications and effects of scarlet fever are, as 
already indicated, among the most important features in 
this disease, and, although their occurrence is exceptional, 
they appear with sufficient frequency, and are of such a 
nature, as ought to make the medical attendant carefully 
watch every case for any of their early indications. The 
most common and serious of these is inflammation of the 
kidneys, which may arise during any period in the course 
of the fever, but is specially apt to appear in the con- 
valescence, while des<]uamation is in progress. Its onset 
is sometimes announced by a return of feverish symptoms, 
accomj)anied with vomiting and pain in the loins; but 
in a large number of instances it occurs without these 
and com ‘s on insidiously. One of the most prominent 
symptoms is slight swelling of the face, particularly of the 
eyelids, which is rarely absent in this complication. If the 
urine is examined it will probably bo observed to bo 
Giminishod in quantity and of dark smoky or red appear- 
ance, due to the presence of blood ; while it will also 
bj found to contain a large quantity of albumen. This, 
together with the microscopic examination which reveals 
the presence of tube casts containing blood, epithelium, 
d'c., testifies to a condition of acute inflammatiou of the 
kidney (glomerular and tubal nephritis). In favourable 
cases these symptoms may soon disappear, but they may 
on the other band prove extremely serious, — the risks 
being the suppression of urine, leading to ur»mic 
p(usoning and causing convulsions which may terminate 
fatally, or, further, the rapid development of general 
dropsy, and death from this cause. Although thus a 
very formidable complication, it is yet one which is 
amenable to treatment, and by the prompt and judicious 
a])])lication of remedies lives may often bo saved, even in 
desperate circumstances. Occasionally this condition does 
not wholly pass off, and consequently lays the foundation 
for Hright^s Disease {q.v,). Another of the more common 
complications or results of scarlet fever is suppuration of 
the ears, due to the extension of the inflammatory process 
from the throat along the Eustachian tube into the middle 
ear. This not unfreijuently leads to permanent car- 
discharge, with deafness from the disease affecting the 
inner ear and temporal bone, a condition implying a 
degree of risk from its proximity to the brain. Other 
maladies affecting the heart, lungs, pleura, <kc., occasionally 
arise in connection with scarlet fever, but they are of less 
common occurrence than those previously mentioned. 
Apart, however, from such definite forms of disease there 
may remain as the result of scarlet fever simply a general 
weakening of health, which may render the patient delicate 
and vulnerable for a long time. 

In the treatment of scarlet fever, one of the first require- 
ments is the isolation of the case, with the view of prevent- 
ing the spread of the disease. In large houses this may be 
possible, but in most instances it can only be satisfactorily 
acconnoliBhed by sending away those other members of the 
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family who have not suffered from the fever. The 
establishment in many large towns of hospitals for infec- 
tious diseases, which provide accommodation for patients of 
all classes, affords the best of all opportunities for thorough 
isolation. In large families, whore few or none of the 
members have had the disease, the prompt removal of a 
case to such an hospital will in many instances j)revcnt 
the spread of the fever through the household, as well as 
beyond it, and at the same time obviate many difficulties 
connected with the cleausing and purification of tlie 
house, which, however carefully done, miy still leave 
remaining some risk in the case of a fever the contagious 
power of which is so intense. 

When, however, the patient is treated at home, tlie sick 
room should contain only such furniture as may bo re 
quired, and the attendants bliouUl come as little as possible 
in contact with other members ol the household. 81ioulu 
other children be in the house, they should be kojit away 
from school during all the time that tlie iisk of inleetion 
continues. The possibility of the fever being coininuni 
cated by letters sent from the sick room should not be 
forgotten by those in attendance. Disinfectants, such as ear 
bolic acid, Condy’s fluid, &c., maybe used freely in the room 
and passages, and all body or bed clotlies wlien removed 
should be placed at once in boiling water, or in some disin 
fecting fluid. In convalescence, with the view of preventing 
the transmission ot the desquamated cuticle, the inunction 
of the body with carbolized oil (1 in 40) and the fiequunt 
use of a bath containing soda are to be recommended. 

All books, toys, <tc., used by the [latieiit during the 
illness should be carefully destroyed or given to fever 
hospitals, as their preservation has fre<iuently been known 
to cause an outbreak of the disease at a subsequent time. 
With respect to the duration of the infective period, it 
may be stated generally that it is seldom that a patient 
who has suffered from scarlet fever can safely go about 
before the e.xjiiry of eight weeks, while on the other hand 
the period may be considerably prolonged beyond this, 
the measure of the time being the completion of the pro- 
cess of dc8(iuamation in every portion of the suiface <4 
the body. As to general management during the progiess 
of the fever, - in favourable cases little is rc()uin*d bc>ond 
careful nursing and feeding. The diet all tli rough the 
fever and convalescence should be ol light character, con 
sisting mainly of milk food. Soups may be taken, but 
solid animal food should as far as possible bo avoided. 
During the febrile stage a useful drink may be made by a 
weak solution of chlorate of potash in w'ater (I diachm to 
the pint), and of this the patient may ])artake freely. In 
the more severe forms of the disease, where the tliroat i.y 
much affected, the application with a brush of a strong 
solution of Condy’s fluid or otlier disinfectant, such as 
boroglyceride, glycerine of carbolic acid, <juiiiine, <kc., may 
be required, or gargling with these substances when this 
can be done. In the malignant variety, where the eruption 
is not appearing, or is but ill developed, stimulants inter 
nally, and the hot bath or pack, may sometimes afford a 
chance, or the hypodermic use of pilocarpi n, although it 
must be conlcsscd that in such cases little can be expected 
from any remedies. The treatment of the kidney com 
plication and its accomj)anying dropsy is similar to that 
for acute Bright’s disease. Depletion by leeching or cu}>- 
piiig the loins, and the promotion of cutaneous action by 
a hot air bath or a hot wet pack, or by pilocari»in, are 
the most useful measures, and will often succeed in saving 
life The abscesses of the neck which occasionally occur a^ 
complications should be opened antisejitically, while tlie 
ear disorders, which are apt to continue long after the 
termination of convalescence, will demiaml the special 
attention of the aurist. o. A.) 

XXL — 4^ 
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SCARRON, Paul (1610-1660), poet, dramatist, novel- 
ist, and husband of Madame de Maintenon, was born 
or at least baptized on the 4th July 1610. His father, of 
the same name, was a man of position, and a member of 
the parlemeiit Paris. Paul the younger (who is said 
to liave quarrelled with his stepmother) became an 
a])b6, was not ill-allowanced, and travelled to Romo in 
1034. ITo returned and became a well-known figure in 
literary and fashionable society, A wild story used to 
be told of his having (when in residence at his canonry 
of Ja* Mans) tarred and feathered himself as a carnival 
freak, of his having been obliged to take refuge from 
popular wrath in a swamp, and of his consecpient deformity 
from rheumatism. The simple fact seems to be that in 
1637 he had an attack of fever with the usual setjuelap of 
rheumatic attacks, and that he put himself into the hands 
of a quack doctor. This at least is how Tallemant tells 
the story, though he substitutes a less creditable disease 
for fever. What is certain is that Scarron, after having 
been in perfect health for nearly thirty years, passed 
twenty more in a state of miserable deformity and pain. 
His head nnd body were twisted, and his leg.s became 
useless. N(‘vertb(ih*.ss ho boro up against his sufferings 
with invin(*ible courage, though they wore complicated by 
bis inheriting nothing from his father, and by tlie poverty 
and misconduct of hi.s sisters, whom he supported. For a 
few years he rcMilly held a benefice at Le Mans, but was 
then in no case to play pranks, it is said, however, that 
here he conceived the idea of the Roman Coitdqne and 
wrot<» the drama of Jodidet, which gave a nickname to the 
actor who performed it. In 1646 he returned to Paris 
and worked hard for the booksellers, from the name of 
(nio of wlioin be is said to have called literature pleasantly 
his “ marqtai.sat do Quinet Ho had also a pension from 
Mazarin and one from the queen, but lost both from being 
accused of ** Krondeur ” sentiments. The most singular 
action of his life remains to be told. In his early years 
he had been, as hinted, something of a libertine, and a 
young lady of some family, Ctileste Palaiseau, had openly 
lived with him Bui in 1652, sixteen years after he had 
become almost entirely ])aralysed, he married a girl of 
mucli beauty and no fortune, Frangoise or i'rancine 
crAubigiic, granddaughter of Agrippa d’Aubign6, after- 
wards famous as Madame de Maintenon. Scarron’s house 
w’as, both before and after the marriage, a great centre 
of society, despite his narrow means. Yet only the most 
malignant and unscrupulous libellers of the future favourite 
accuse her of light conduct during the eight years of her 
tuarriage tt) this strange husband, and the well-informed 
iiuthor of tlie llUtorivttes distinctly acquits her of any 
Mich. Put Scarron, who had long been able to endure 
life nnl\ by the aid of constant doses of opium, was at 
length worn out, and died on the 6th October 1 660. 

S«*MrMm’h work is very almmlaiit, ami, wiittoii as it was under 
pH'SHiuc of want iiml ]Kiin, it is very uiio<|uaI. The ]noco most 
tainouH ill Ins own day, his Virgiln Travesti (1648-.^)3), is now 
tlioiiglit, and not unjustly, a somewhat ignohlo and unprofitablo 
waste of singular ])owers for hurlcs((ue. But tlie Roman Comiqiic 
is a woik the nieiit of wliich can be denied by no competent 
judge wlio lias read it. Uiifinished, and a little desultory, this 
history ol a tioo]» of strolling aetors is almost the first French 
novel, in ]u)int of date, ^^hich sliow.s real poM'or of ]»ainting 
manners and eliaraeter, nnd is singularly vivid. It furnislieu 
'riieoplule (lautiiT with the idea ami with some of the details of 
his Capitainr wScarrun also wrote some .shorter novels 

of merit, w'hieh are thought to have ins])ired Molibre and 
Sedaino. Of his plays JoiOlrf (1045) and Jophet tV Arm^nic 
(1053) are the best. Both these ami the idliera wliieh he wrote 
are of course soinowliat antbpiated in style, hut with Corneille’s 
Afenteur they stand above everything tdse in comedy before Moh^sre. 
Ho also proiiuc^ul many miscellaneous pieces. 

Scarron is mmenilly spoken of and thought of as a i e presen tativo 
writer of burlesque, but in reality ho possessed in abundance the 
faculty of true comedy. Tlie most com]»lote edition of his works is 


held to be that of 1737 ( 1 0 vols., Amsterdam), but his more celebrated 
pieces, including all those mentioned above, have been frequently 
reprinted. 

SCAUP, — the wild-fowleFs ordinary abridgment of 
Scaup-Duck, meaning a Duck bo called because she 
feeds upon Scaup, i.e., broken shelfish,” aa may be seen in 
Willughby^B Omit/iology (p. 365) ; but it would be more 
proper to say that the name comes from the “ Mussel- 
scaups,” or “ Mussel-scalps,^” the beds of rock or sand on 
which Mussels (Mytilus edulis, and other species) are 
aggregated, — the Anas marila of Linnseus and Fuligula 
marila of modern systematic writers, a very abundant bird 
around the coasts of most parts of the northern hemisphere, 
repairing inland in spring for the purpose of reproduction, 
though so far as is positively known hardly but in northern 
districts, as Iceland, Lapland, Siberia, and the fur-countries 
of America. It was many years ago believed (Edin. N. 

Philos. Journal, xx. p. 293) to have been found breeding 
in Scotland, but assertions to that ofifect have not been 
wholly substantiated, though apparently corroborated by 
some later evidence {Proc. N. 11, Soc. Glasgow, ii. p. 121, 
and Proc. Phys, Sor. Edinburgh, vii. p. 203). The Scaup- 
Duck has considerable likeness to the Pochard (vol. xix. 
p. 252), both in habits and appearance ; but it much more 
generally affects salt-water, and the head of the male is 
black, glossed with green, and hence the name of “ Black- 
head,” by which it is commonly known in North America, 
where, however, a second species or race, smaller than the 
ordinary one, is also found, the Fuligula affinis. The female 
Scaup-Duck can bo readily distinguished from the Dunbird 
or female Pochard by her broad white face. (a. n.) 

S(]JKPTICrSM signifies etymologically a state of doubt 
or indecision in the face of different mutually conflicting 
statements (crKCTTro/xat, I consider, reflect, hesitate, doubt). 

It is implied, moreover, that this doubt is nob merely a 
stage in the road to certainty and true knowledge. 

The provisional suspense of judgment recommended by 
Descartes and others os the true beginning of philosophy 
is no more than a passing phase of the individual’s mind 
in his search for truth. But the doubt of the sceptic is 
professedly the last result of investigation ; it is the 
renunciation of the search for truth on the ground that 
truth or real knowledge is unattainable by man. An 
account of the chief historical appearances of scepticism 
and its different motives will serve to illustrate and amplify 
this statement, and will lead up to any further corisidera- 
tiona of a general nature. At the outset, and in general 
terms, scepticism may be summarily defined as a thorough- 
going impeachment of man’s power to know — as a denial 
of the possibility of objective knowledge. 

Trust, not distrust, is the primitive attitude of the mind. Ilistori- 
What is put before us, whether by the senses or by the c^l »!*■ 
statements of others, is instinctively accepted as a voracious 
report, till exi>erieiico has proved the possibility of decep- 
tion. In the history of philosophy, in the same way, 
affirmation precedes negation ; dogmatism goes before 
scepticism. And this must be so, because the dogmatic 
systems are, as it were, the food of scepticism ; without 
them it would be without motive, without a basis oper- 
andi. Accordingly, we find that sceptical thought did not 
make its appearance till a succession of positive theories 
as to the nature of the real, by their mutual incon- 
sistency, had suggested the possibility that they might 
all alike be false. The Sophistic epoch of Greek philo- Tlio 
Sophy was, in great part, such a negative reaction against Sophists, 
the luxuriance of self-confident assertion in the nature- 
philosophies of the preceding age. Though scepticism as 
a definite school of opinion may be said, in accordance 

^ “Scalp” primarily 8ijrnifie8 a fihell ; cf. Old Dutch and 

Old Fr. escalope (Skeat, Mtymol. Dictionary, p. 528). 
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with old precedent, to date only from the time of Pyrrho 
of Elis, tWe can be no doubt that the main currents of 
Sophistic thought were sceptical in the wider sense of that 
term. The Sophists were the first in Greece to dissolve 
knowledge into individual and momentary opinion (Prota- 
goras), or dialectically to deny the possibility of know- 
ledge (Gorgias). In these two examples we see how the 
weapons forged by the dogmatic philosophers to assist in 
the establishment of their own theses are sceptically 
turned against philosophy in general. As every attempt 
to rationalize nature implies a certain process of criticism 
and interpretation to which the data of sense are subjected, 
and in which they are, as it were, transcended, the anti- 
thesis of reason and sense is formulated early in the 
history of speculation. The opposition, being taken as 
absolute, implio.s the impeachment of the veracity of the 
senses in the interest of the rational truth proclaimed by 
the philosophers in question. Among the pre-Socratic 
n iture-philosophers of Greece, Heraclitus and the Eleatics 
are the chief representatives of this polemic against the 
lying witness ” of the senses. The diametrical opposi- 
tion of the grounds on which the veracity of the senses is 
impugned by the two philosophies (viz., by Heraclitus 
because they testify to an apparent permanence and 
identity in things, by the Eleatics because they testify to 
an api)arent multiplicity and change) was in itself sugges- 
ti\ e of sceptical reflexion. Moreover, although these philo- 
bo]»her8 are not in any sen.se themselves sceptical, their 
arguments are easily susceptible of a wider application. 
Accordingly we find that the arguments by which Heraclitus 
supported his theory of the universal flux are employed by 
Protagoras to undermine the possibility of objective truth, 
by dissolving all knowledge into the momentary sensation 
or persuasion of the individual. The idea of an objective 
flux, or law of change constituting the reality of things, is 
abandoned, and subjective points of sense alone remain, — 
which is tantamount to eliminating the real from human 
knowledge. 

Still more unequivocal was the sceptical nihilism ex- 
j)ressed by Gorgias in his three celebrated theses : — (1 ) 
nothing exists ; (2) if anything existed, it would be un- 
knowable; (3) if anything existed and were knowable, 
the knowledge of it could not be communicated. The 
arguments of his book, Concerning the Non-existent, or 
Nature,” were drawn from the dialectic which the Eleatics 
had directed against the existence of tlie phenomenal 
world. But they are no longer used as indirect proofs of 
a universe of pure and unitary Being. The prominence 
given by most of the Sophists to rhetoric, their cultiva- 
tion of a subjective readiness as the e.s.sential equipment 
for life, their substitution of persuasion for conviction, all 
mark the sceptical undertone of their teaching. This 
attitude of indifference to real knowledge passed in the 
younger and less reputable generation into a corroding 
moral scepticism which recognized no good but ]jlcasuro 
and no right but might. 

What Socrates chiefly did was to recreate the instinct 
for truth and the belief in the possibility of its attain- 
ment. The scientific impulse thus communicated was 
sufficient to drive scepticism into the background during 
the great age of Greek philosophy (#.c., the hundred years 
preceding Aristotle^s death, 323 b.c.). The captious 
logic of the Megaric school, — in which the Eleatic in- 
fluence was strong,— their devotion to eristic and the elab- 
oration of fallacies, was indeed in some cases closely related 
to sceptical results. The school has been considered witli 
some truth to form a connecting link with the later scej)- 
tiefem, just as the contemporary (Cynicism and Cyrcnaicism 
may be held to be imperfect preludes to Stoicism and 
Epicureanism. The extreme nominalism of some of the 
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Cynics also, who denied the possibility of any but identical 
judgments, must be similarly regarded as a solvent of 
knowledge. But with these insignificant exceptions it holds 
true that, after the sceptical wave marked by the Sophists, 
scepticism does not reappear till after the exhaustion of 
the Socratic impulse in Aristotle. 

The first man in antiquity whose scepticism gave name 
to his doctrine was Pyrrho of Elis (about 360-270 nx\). Pyrrho. 
Pyrrho proceeded with the army of Alexander the Great 
os far as India, in the company of Anaxarchus, tlie 
Democritean philosopher. He afterwards returned to his 
native city, where he lived in poor circumstances, but 
highly honoured by his fellow citizens. Pynho himself 
left no writings, and the accounts of his doctrine are 
mainly derived from his pupil Tinion of Phlius (about 
325-235 B.(\). Tiinon is called the Sillographi.st, from his 
satirical poem (StAAot), in which all thi* plnlosophers of 
Greece are held up to ridicule, with the (‘xcci)tion of 
Xenophanes, who honestly sought, and P}irho, v>ho 
succeeded in finding, the truth. Otlicr disiiplcs arc 
mentioned besides Timon, but the school was short-lived, 
its place being presently taken by the more modi rate and 
cultured doubt of the New Academy. Zeller sums up 
Pyrrbo^s teaching in three propositions : - -We know nothing 
about the nature of things ; hence the right attitude 
towards them is to withhold judgment ; the necessary 
result of withholding judgment is imperturbabilit}. The ^ 
technical language of the school expresses the first jiosition 
by the word uKarakrfil/fa ; things arc wliolly iuconipro- 
hensible or inaccessible; against every statement the 
opposite may be advanced with ecjual justice (laocrOirua 
Tu)v \6ywv). The sceptical watchword wdiicli embodies the 
second position is tVoxr;, reserve ot judgment, or, as it is 
put by Tinion, ov^kv /xoAAor, that is, no one assertion is 
tnier than another. Iliis complete suspense of opinion is 
also expressed by the terms appci/ria, or eciuilibrium, and 
tt<^aor/a, or refusal to speak, as well as by other expressions. 

The J^yrrhonists were consistent enough to extend tlieir 
doubt even to their own princi})le of doubt. They thus 
attempted to make their scepticism universal, and to 
escape the reproach of basing it u]>on a fresh dogmatism. 
Mental imperturbability {drapaiia) was the result to be 
attained by cultivating such a frame of mind The 
ha[)piness or satisfaction of the individual w'as the end 
which dominated thi.s scepticism as well as the contem- 
porary systems of Stoicism and E])icureunism, and all three 
jdiilosophies i>lace it in tranquillity or sell c(*iitred indif- 
ference. Scepticism withdraws the individual completely 
into himself from a world of which he can know nothing. 

It is men’s o])ini()ns or unwarranted judgmtmls about 
things, say the sce[)tics, whicli betray tln'iii into desire, 
and painful effort, and disa])])ointmeiit. From all this a 
man is delivered who abstains from judging one state to 
be preferable to another. But, as complete inactivity 
would hr.ve been synonymous will) death, it appears to 
have been admitted that the sceptic, while retaining his 
consciousness of the complete uncertainty enveloping every 
step, might follow custom in the ordinary affairs of life. 

The scepticism of the New Academy (or, to speak nioie Soepti- 
strictly, of the Middle Academy, under Arcehilaus and ”f 
Carneades, founders respectively of the so-called .second 
and third Academies) differed very little from tliat of the 
Pyrrlionists. Tlio differences as.scrted by later writeis are 
not borne out on investigation. But the attitude niairi- 
taiued by the Academics was chiclly that of a negative 
criticism of the views of others, in partnmlar of the some- 
what crude and imperious dogmatism of the Stoi(‘s. They 
also, in the absence of certainty, allowed a large scojk* to 
probability as a motive to action, and defended their 
doctrine on this j)oint w'lth greater care and skill. The 
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whole position was stated with more urbanity and cul- 
ture, and was supported, by Carneades in particular, by 
argumentation at once more copious and more acute. It 
seems also true that the Academics were less overborne 
than the Tyrrhonists by the practical issue of their doubts 
(imperturbability) ; their interest was more purely intel- 
lectual, and they had something of the old delight in 
mental exercitation for its own sake. Arcesilas or 
Arccsi- Arcesilaus (about 315-240 b.cj.) made the Stoic theory of 
Inus. irresistible itiipressions (<;/>ai/Tttcrtai KaTakrfrrrLKal) the special 
object of liis attack. Merc irresistibleness (Karakrul/ts), 
he maintained, is no criterion of truth, since false 
j)crcoptioiis may equally possess this power to sway the 
mind. He seems chiefly to have supported his position by 
addu(;ing the already well-known arguments of former 
philosopliers against the veracity of the senses, and ho 
evidently held that by these arguments tlie possibility of 
knowledge in general was sufficiently subverted. We can | 
know nothing, he concluded, — not oven this itself, that we 
know nothing. He denied that the want of knowledge 
reduces us to inaction. Notions influence the will 
immediately, ajmrt from the question of their truth, and, 
in all cpiestions of conduct, jirobability (ro cuXoyov) is 
our sufficient guide, as it is our highest attainable 
standard. It is stated that Arcesilaus made his negative 
criticism iniTcly a jirelimimiry to the inculcation of a 
modiluid riatouism. Hut this account, though not in 
itself incredible, is not liorne out by any evidence at our 
Oar- disjiosal. The theory of Oarneades (213-129 B.o.) re]>re- 
neadfs Hont.s the highest development of Academic scepticism. 
The dogmatic system which Carneades had in view was 
that of Clirysiiqius, the Stoic, whoso main positions, 
whether in the theory of knowledge, in morals, or in 
theology, ho subjected to an acute and thorough-going 
criticism. As to the criterion of truth, Carneades denied 
that this could be found in any impression, as such; for in 
order to jirovo its truth an impression must testify, not 
only to itself, but also to the objects causing it. We find, 
however, admittedly, that in many cases we are deceived 
by our iiiqiressions ; and, if this is so, there is no kind of 
imjiression which can bo regarded as guaranteeing its own 
trutli. According to his own examples, it is impossible to 
distinguish objects so much alike as is one egg to another ; 
at a certain distance the painted surface seems raised, and 
a square tower seems round; an oar in water seems 
broken, and tlie neck-plumage of a pigeon assumes 
different colours in the sun ; objects on the shore seem 
moving as we j)ass by, and so forth. The same applies, 
he argued, to jmroly intellectual ideas. Many fallacies 
cannot bo solved, and wo cannot, for example, draw any 
absolute distinction between much and little, or, in short, 
between any quantitative differences. Our impressions, 
tlieicfore, furnish us with no test of truth, and we can 
ilerivo no aid from the operations of the understanding, 
'vhich are ]>urely formal, combining and separating ideas 
witliout giving any insight into their validity. Besides 
this general criticism of knowledge, Carneades attacked 
the cardinal doctrines of the Stoic school, — their doctrine 
of Cod and their proof of divine providence from the 
evidences of design in the arrangements of the universe. 
Many of his arguments are preserved to us in Cicero’s 
Aetulemit's and l)f Natnra Deornm, His criticism of the 
contradictions involved in the Stoic idea of (yod really 
constitutes the first discussion in ancient times of the 
personality of God, and the difficulty of combining in one 
conception the characters of infinity and individuality. 
As a j positive offset against his scepticism, Carneades 
elaborated more fully the Academic theory of jirobability, 
for which lie employed the terms cf/tcj^aa’is and Trida.vQTf)%. 
Being necessarily ignorant of the relation of ideas to the 
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objects they represent, we are reduced to judging them by 
their relation to ourselves, t.«., by their greater or less 
clearness and ap|)earance of truth. Though always falling 
short of knowledge, this appearance of truth may be 
strong enough to determine us to action. Carneades recog- 
nized throe degrees of probability. The first or lowest 
is where our impression of the truthfulness of an idea 
is derived simply from the idea itself ; the second degree 
is where that impression is confirmed by the agreement 
of related ideas ; if a careful investigation of all the 
individual ideas bears out the same conclusion, we have 
the third and highest degree of probability. In the first 
case, an idea is called probable {mOav ^) ; in the second, 
probable and undisputed (ynOav^ koL oTreptenraerro?) ; in 
the third, probable, undisputed, and tested {rnOav^ nal 
AwtfitfTiraa-To^ xat 7repia>Scv/xcvi;). The scepticism of 
Carneades was expounded by his successor (Sitomachus, 
but tbo Academy was soon afterwards (in the so-called 
fourth and fifth Academies) invaded by the Eclecticism 
which about that time began to obliterate the distinctions 
of philosophical doctrine which had hitherto separated 
the schools. Cicero also, who in many respects was 
strongly attracted by the Academic scepticism, finally 
took refuge in a species of Eclecticism based upon a 
doctrine of innate ideas, and on the argument from the 
comtemus gentium. 

The later 8cei)ticiBm — which is sometimes spoken of as Later 
the third sceptical school — claimed to be a continuation of scepti- 
the earlier Pyrrhonism. iEnosidemus, though not abso- 
lutely the first to renew this doctrine, is the first of whose 
doctrine anything is known. He appears to have taught 
in Alexandria about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Among the successors of iEnesidemus, the chief names 
are those of Agrippa, whose dates cannot be determined, 
and the physician Sextus Empiricus (about 200 a.d.), 
whoso Pyr7'honic Hypoiyposes^ and his work Adversm 
Mathematicos^ constitute a vast armoury of the weapons of 
ancient scepticism. They arc of the utmost value as an 
historical record. With Saturninus, the pupil of Sextus, 
and Favorinus, the grammarian, ancient scepticism may 
be said to disappear from history. What speculative 
power remained was turned entirely into Neoplatonic 
channels. To iEnesidemus belongs the first enumeration 
of the ten so-called tropes (rpoTrot), or modes of sceptical Sceptical 
argument, though the arguments themselves were, 
course, current before his time. The first trope appeals to 
the different constitution of different animals as involving 
different inodes of perception; the second applies the 
same argument to the individual differences which are 
found among men ; the third insists on the way in which 
the senses contradict one another, and suggests that an 
endowment with more numerous senses would lead to a 
different report as to the nature of things; the fourth 
argues from the variability of our physical state and 
mental moods ; the fifth brings forward the diversities of 
appearance due to the position and distance of objects ; 
the sixth calls attention to the fact that we know nothing 
directly, but only tlirough some medium, such as air or 
moisture, whose influence on the process cannot be elimi- 
nated ; the seventh refers to the changes which the sup- 
posed object undergoes in quantity, temperature, colour, 
motion, tVc. ; the eighth really sums up the thought which 
underlies the whole series, when it argues from the rela- 
tivity of all our perceptions and notions ; the ninth points 
out the dependence of our impressions on custom, the new 
and strange impressing us much more vividly than the 
customary; the tenth adduces the diversity of customs, 
manners, laws, doctrines, and opinions among men. 
iEnesidomus likewise attacked the notion of cause at con- 
siderable length, but neither in his arguments nor in the 
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aumerous objections Drought against the notion by Sextus 
Empiricus do we meet with the thought which furnished 
the nerve of modern scepticism in llume. The practical 
result of his scepticism jEnesidemus sought, like the 
Pyrrhonists, in drapa^ta. He is somewhat strangely said 
to have combined his scepticism with a revival of the 
philosophy of Heraclitus ; but the assertion perhaps rests, 
as Zeller contends, on a confusion. To Agrippa is attri- 
buted the reduction of the sceptical tropes to five. Of 
these, the first is based on the discrepancy of human 
opinions ; the second on the fact that every proof itself 
requires to be proved, which implies a regreatma in infini- 
tum ; the third on the relativity of our knowledge, which 
varies according to the constitution of the percipient and 
the circumstances in which he perceives. The fourth is 
really a completion of the second, and forbids the assump- 
tion of unproven propositions as the premises of an argu- 
ment. It is aimed at the dogmatists, who, in order to 
avoid the regreaaua in infinitum, set out from some principle 
illegitimately assumed. The fifth seeks to show that 
reasoning is essentially of the nature of a circulua in pro- 
bando, inasmuch as the jirinciple adduced in proof requires 
itself to be supported by that which it is called in to prove. 
The attack made in several of these five tropes upon the 
[)ossibility of demonstration marks tins enumeration as 
distinctly superior to the first, which consists in the main 
of arguments derived from the fallibility of the senses. 
I'he new point of view is maintained in the two tropes 
wliich were the result of a further attempt at generaliza- 
tion. Nothing is self-evident, says the first of these 
troj^es, for, if all things were certain of themselves, men 
would not differ as they do. Nor can anything be made 
certain by j)roof, says the second, because we must either 
arrive in the process at something self-evident, which 
is impossible, as has just been said, or we must involve 
cmrsclves in an endless regress. 

When we review the history of ancient thought, we 
find, as Zeller puts it, that “the general result of all 
sceptical inquiries lies in the proposition that every a.sser- 
tion may bo opposed by another, and every reason by 
reasons cvjnally strong — in the uroaSivua. tuw Aoywv. Or, 
as the same thing may be expressed, what all sceptical 
proofs come back to is the relativity of all our ideas. We 
can never know the nature of things as they are, but 
always only the manner in which they appear to us. The 
criterion of the sceptic is the apiiearanca Not even his 
own proof can claim truth and universal validity : ho docs 
not assert; he only seeks to relate how a thing strikes him 
at the present moment. And even when he expresses his 
doubts in the form of universal statements they are 
intended to be included in the general uncertainty of 
knowledge” {Phil, d, Griechen, iii. 2, p. 58). Both 
Zi'ller and Hegel, it may be added, remark upon the 
difference between the calm of ancient scepticism and the 
perturbed state of mind evinced by many modern sceptics. 
Universal doubt was the instrument which the sceptics of 
antiquity recommended for the attainment of complete 
1 eace of mind ; rest and satisfaction can be attained, they 
say, in no other way. By the moderns, on the other 
liand, doubt is portrayed, for the most part, as a state of 
unrest and painful yearning. Even Hume, in various 
noteworthy passages of his Treatise, speaks of himself as 
recovering cheerfulness and mental tone only by forgetful- 
ness of his own arguments. His state of universal doubt, 
so far from being ])ainted as a desirable goal, is described 
by Dim as a “ malady ” or as “ fdiilosophical melancholy 
and delirium.” The difference might easily be interpreted 
either as a sign of sentimental weakness on the part of the 
moderns or as a proof of the limitation of the ancient 
sceptics which rendered them more easily satisfied in the 
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absence of truth. It seems to prove, at all events, that 
the ancient sceptics were more thoroughly convinced than 
their modern successors of the reasonableness of their ov\ n 
altitude. But whether the ancients were the better or 
the worse sceptics on that account is a nice question 
which need not be decided here. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the thoroughgoing philosophical scepti- 
cism of antiquity has any exact parallel in modem times, 
with the single exception possibly of Hume’s Treatise on 
Human Nature, It is true we find many thinkers who 
deny the competency of reason when it ventures in an) 
way beyond the sphere of experience, and such men an* 
not unfrequently called sceptics. This is the sense in 
which Kant often uses the term, and the usage is adopted 
by others, — for example, in the following definition from 
Ueberweg’s History of Philoao'phy, — “The principle of 
scepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt with regard 
to the validity of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range of experience.” The last characteristic, 
however, is not enough to constitute scepticism, in the 
sense in which it is exemplified in the ancient scejitics. 
Scepticism, to be complete, must hold that even within 
experience we do not rationally conclude but are irration- 
ally induced to believe. “ In all the incidents of life,” as 
Hume puts it “wo ought still to preserve our scepticism. 

If wo believe that fire warms, or water refreshes, ’tis only 
because it costs us too much pains to think otherwise ” 
{Treatise, bk. i. iv, 7). This tone, which fairly represents 
the attitude of ancient sceptics, is rare among the moderns, 
at least among those who are [>rofessed philosoi^hcrs. It 
is more easily matched in the unsystematic utterances of 
a man of the world like Montaigne. 

One form of scepticism, however, may be claimed as acepti- 
an exclusively modern growth, namely, philosophical 
scepticism in the interests of theological faith. These 
sceptics are i)riniarily A])ol()gists. Their scepticism is not oj laitb. 
“ de bonne foy ” ; it is simply a means to the attainment 
of a further end. They find that the dogmas of their 
church have often been attacked in the name of reason, 
and it may be that some of the objections urged have 
proved bard to rebut. Accordingly, in an access of jdous 
rage, as it were, they turn upon reason to rend her. ^J’hey 
deny her claim to ])ronounco upon such matters ; they go 
further, and dis]>ute her j)rerogative altogether. They 
endeavour to show that she is in contradiction with her- 
self, even on matters non- theological, and that everywhere 
this much vaunted reason of man (la superbe raison) is the 
creature of custom and circumstance. Thus the “im- 
becility ” of reason becomes their warrant for the reception 
by another organ- by faitli — of that to which reason 
had raised objections. The Greeks had no temptation to 
divide man in two in this fashion. When they were 
sceptics, their scejiticism had no ulterior motives ; it was 
an end in itself. But this line of argument was latent 
in Christian thought from the lime when />t Paul spoke 
of the “ foolisliness ” of preaching. Tertullian fiercely 
re-eflu»ed the sentiment in his polemic against the philo- 
sophers of antiquity : — “ Crucitixus est Uei filius ; non 
pudet, quia pudendum est. Et mortuus est Dei filius ; 
prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est. Kt sepultus 
resurrexit; certum est, quia impossibilc est.” But, as 
(Christianity became firmly c.stabli&hed, f Christian writers^ 
became more tolerant of speculation ; and, instead of 

^ This tuni of thought is not routined, Ijowever, to Christ mn 
tlunkors; it a})pearM also in the Arahiaii pliilosoi'hj of the East. 

Al- (Uiiu/aH (AJga/fl) (I0r»0-nil) in his TaMht al~ FihUtJa (“The 
Collapse of the Philnsopluis ”) is Uio advocati* ot (oinplete pliiln- 
flophical 8i*<‘pticisni in the interests of ortliodox MohaTinnrd.njiHin - uii 
orthodoxy which passed, however, in ins own case into a s})c( ics fi 
inysticiHin. He did his work of deBtructioii so tlioiouglily tliat Arabian 
philosophy died ou^ after his time in lln* hii<l of i^s hiith. 
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absolute” system than to their veracity in the ordinary 
details of experience. The theological application and 
development of Hamilton’s arguments in Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures On the Limits of Beligiom ThougM maiked a 
still more determined attack^ in the interests of theology, 
upon the competency of reason. 

Passing from this particular vein of sceptical or semi- Sceptics 
sceptical thought, we find, as we should expect, that 
downfall of Scholasticism, and the conflict of philosophical 
theories and religious confessions >vhich ensued, gave a 
decided impetus to sceptical reflexion. One of the earliest 
instances of this spirit is afforded by the book of Agrippa 
of Nettesheimfl 487-1 535), De Incertitudine et Vanitate 
Scientiarum, Sceptical reflexion rather than systematic 
scepticism is what meets us in Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-1592), though the elaborate presentation of sceptical 
and relativistic arguments in his ^^Apologie de Baimond 
Sebond” {Essais, ii. 12), and the emblem he recommends 
— a balance with the legend, “Quo scay-je?” — might 
allowably be adduced as evidence of a more thoroughgoing 
Pyrrhonism. In his “tesmoynages de nostre imb6cillit6/* 
he follows in the main the lines of the ancients, and he 
sums up with a lucid statement of the two great 
arguments in which the sceptical thought of every ago 
resumes itself — tlie impossibility of verifying our faculties, 
and the relativity of all impressions.^ The argument from 
the mutability of opinions and customs was probably the 
one which appealed most strongly to himself. In the 
concluding lines of this essay, Montaigne seems to turn 
to “ nostre foy chrestienno ” as man’s only succour from 
his native state of helplessness and uncertainty. But 
undoubtedly his own habitual frame of mind is better 
represented in his celebrated saying — “ How soft and 
healthful a pillow are ignorance and incuriousness .... 
for a well-ordered head.” More inclined than Montaigne 
to give a religious turn to his reflexions was his friend 
Pierre Charrou (1541-1003), who in his book De la 
Sogesse systematized in somewhat Scholastic fashion the 
train of thought which we find in the Emtis. FraiKj’ois 
Sanchez (1562-1032), professor of medicine and philo- 
sophy in Toulouse, combated the Aristotelianism of the 
schools with much bitterness, and was the author of a book 
with the title Quod nihil scitur. Of more or less isolated 
thinkers, somewhat later in point of time, who wrote in 
the same sceptical spirit, may be mentioned the names of 
Fran^’ois do la Mothe le Vaycr (1588-1672), whose Cinq 
Dialogues appeared after his death under the pseudonym of 
Orosius Tuboro ; Samuel Sorbi^re (1615-1670), who trans- 
lated the llypotyjmes Pyrrhonem of Sextus Empiricus ; 

Simon Foucher (1644-1696), canon of Dijon, who wrote a 
History of the Academics^ and combated Descartes and 
Malebranche from a sceptical standpoint. The work of 
Hieronymus Hirnhaim of Prague (1637-1679), De Typho 
Generis Ilumani sive Seientiarum Humanarum Inani ac 
Ventoso Tumore, was written in the interests of revelation. 

This is still more the case with the bitter polemic of 
Daniel Iluot (1630-1721), Cenmra Philosophise. Carte- 
sianspf and his later work, Traite Philosophique de la 
Faihlesse de VEsqmt Humain, The scepticism of Joseph 
Glanvill (1656-1680), in his two works The Vanity of 
Doymatidny (1661) and Scej)sis Snentifica (1665), has more 
interest for Englishmen. Glanvill was not a sceptic at all 
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flaunting the irroconcileable opposition of reason and | 
dogma, they laboured to reduce the doctrines of the church I 
to a rational system. This was the long task essayed by 
Scholasticism ; and, though the great Schoolmen of the 
13th century refrained from attempting to rationalize such 
doctrines as the Trinity and the Incarnation, they were 
far from considering them as easentially opposed to reason. 
It was not till towards the close of the Middle Ages 
that a sense of conflict between reason and revelation 
be(;atne widely prevalent and took shape in the essentially 
sceptical theory of the twofold nature of truth. Philo- 
sophical truth, as deduced from the teaching of Aristotle, 
it was said, directly contradicts the teaching of the church, 
which determines truth in theology ; but the contradiction 
leaves the authority of the latter unimpaired in its own 
sphere. It is difficult to believe that this doctrine was 
ever put forward sincerely ; in the most of those who 
professed it, it was certainly no more than a veil by which 
they sought to cover their heterodoxy and evade its 
consequences. Rightly divining as much, the churcli 
condemned the doctrine as early os 1276. Nevertheless 
it was openly professed during the period of the break 
up of Scholastic Aristotelianism. Pomponatius, the Alex- 
andrist of I’adua {oh. 1525), was one of its best known 
advocates. 

The typical and by far the greatest examt>le of the 
Christian sceptic is Pascal (1623-1662). The form of the 
Penseos forbids the attempt to evolve from their detached 
utterances a completely coherent system. For, though he 
declares at times “Le pyrrhonisine est le vrai,” “Se 
inoquer de la philosophie e’est vraiment philosopher,” or, 
again, “ [Juiniliez-vous, raison impuissante, taisez-vous, 
nature irnWjcilo,” other passages might be quoted in which 
he assumes the validity of reason within its own sphere. 
Put what ho everywhere emphatically denies is the 
possibility of reaching by the unassisted reason a satis- 
factory theory of things. The contradictions which meet 
us everywhere are summed up and concentrated in the 
nature of man. Man is a hoyieloss enigma to himself, till 
he sc(!s himself in the light of revelation as a fallen 
creature. The fall alone exyflaina at once the nobleness 
and the meanness of humanity; Jo.sus (^hrist is the only 
solution in which the baffled reason can rest. These 
are the two points on which Pascal’s thought turns. 
“ There is nothing which is more shocking to our 
reason ” than the doctrine of original sin ; yet, in his own 
words, “le meud de notro condition prend ses reydis et 
ses tours dans cot abime; de sorto que Thomme ost plus 
inconccv.ible sans co myst^re que ce myst6re n’est incon- 
cevable ii I’liomme.” Far, therefore, from being able to 
sit ill judgment uyion the mysteries of the faith, reason is 
unal)le to solve its own contradictions without aid from a 
liiglier source. In a somewhat similar fashion, in the 
prc.seiit century, Lamennais (in the first stage of his 
.speculations, represented by the Essai sur V Indifference en 
Matiere Pelicfieuse^ 1817-21) endeavoured to destroy all 
rational certitude in order to establish the principle of 
authority; and the same yirofound distrust of the power 
of the natural reason to arrive at truth is exemplified 
(though the allegation has been denied by the author) in 
the writings of ( Cardinal Newman. In a different direction 
.\nd on a larger scale, Hamilton’s philosophy of the con- 
ditioned may bo quoted as an example of the same religious 
- 'epticism Arguing from certain antinomies, said to be 
inherent in reason as smdi, Hamilton sought to found 
iheology (in great yiarl at least) ujion our nescience, and 
to substitute belief for knowledge. He also imitated 
Pascal at times in dilating upon the “impotence” and 

imbecility ” of our faculties ; hot, as with Pascal, this 
was rather in reference to their incapacity to evolve an 


* “Pour juger des apjiareuces que nous recevons des subjects, il 
nous laubira un instrument judicatoire ; pour verifier cet instrument, 
il nous y fault de la demonstration ; pour verifier la demonstration, un 
instrument ; nous voyl£i au rouet. . . Finalement il n’y a aulcune 
eonstaute existence, uy de nostre estre tiy de celuy des objects ; et 
nous, et nostre jugement, et toutes choses mortelles, vont coulant et 
roulant sans cesse ; aiusiti, il ne se peult estsblir rien de certain de 
Tun d I’aultre, et le jugeant et le jug4 estants en continuelle mutation 
et branslo ( Kssais, (Jariuer, i. 670). 
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points, seeing that he was full of enthuaia&m for the 
advance of physical science and for the newly-founded 
Royal Society. But he attacked unsparingly the Aristotel- 
iauism of the schools, which was still dominant at Oxford. 
Against this, and also against the materialistic dogmatism 
of Hobbes, he invoked the weapons of scepticism ; and he 
was led by his own arguments to query “ whether there be 
any science in the sense of the dogmatists.” Ho based 
this conclusion partly upon the ground that our knowledge 
of causes, being derived simply from “ concoinitancy,” is 
far from being “infallibly conclusive.” “The causality 
itself,” he says, anticipating Ilume, “is insensible”; 
accordingly, “the foundation of scientifical procedure is 
too weak for so magnificent a superstructure.” More 
celebrated than any of the above was Pierre Bayle (1647- 
1706), whose scepticism lay more in his keen negative 
criticism of all systems and doctrines which came before 
him as literary historian than in any theoretic views of 
his own as to the possibility of knowledge. Bayle also 
paraded the opposition between reason and revelation ; but 
the argument in his hands is a double-edged weapon, and 
when he extols the merits of submissive faith his sincerity 
is at least questionable. 

Hume, the most illustrious and indeed the ty[)ical sceptic 
of modern times, is treated at length in a separate article. 
Here, therefore, it is only necessary to point out shortly 
in what his scepticism consists. It is sometimes placed, as 
we have seen it is by Kant, in his distrust of our ability 
and right to pass beyond the empirical sphere. But the 
mere denial of the possibility of “ divinity or school meta- 
physics,” as we find it in the Iwiuiry^ combined with an 
apparent confidence in “ experimental reasoning concern- 
ing matter of fact and existence,” does not constitute 
scepticism, but rather what would now be called 
agnosticism or positivism. It is essential to the sceptical 
position that reason be dethroned within experience as 
well as beyond it, and this is undoubtedly the result 
at which Hume arrives in his larger and more thorough- 
going work. More generally, therefore, his scepticism 
may be considered to lie in his relation to preceding 
philosophy. The Treatise is a redmtio ad ahsurdum of 
the principles of Lockianism, inasmuch as these principles, 
when consistently applied, leave the structure of experience 
entirely “ loosened ” (to use Hume’s own expression), or 
cemented together only by the irrational force of custom. 
Hume’s scepticism thus really arises from his thorough 
going emi)iricism. Starting with “ particular perceptions ” 
or isolated ideas let in by the senses, he never advances 
beyond these “ distinct existences.” Each of them exists 
on its own account ; it is what it is, but it contains no 
reference to anything beyond itself. The very notion of 
objectivity and truth therefore disappears ; the Scheiu or 
•‘ppearance of the moment is the only reality. Hume’s 
unalysis of the conceptions of a permanent world and a 
permanent self reduces us to the sensationalistic relativism 
of Protagoras. Ho expressly puts this forward in various 
passages as the conclusion to which reason conducts us. 
The fact that the conclusion is in “direct and total 
opposition ” to the apparent te.stimony of the senses is a 
fresh justification of philosophical scepticism. For, indeed, 
scepticism with regard to the senses is considered in the 
Inquiry to be sufficiently justified by the fact that tliey 
lead us to suppose “ an external universe which depends 
not on our perception,” whereas “ this universal and 
primary opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the 
slightest philosophy.” Scepticism with regard to reason, 
on the other hand, depends on an insight into-the irrational 
character of the relation which wo chiefly employ, viz., that 
of cause and effect. It is not a real relation in objects but 
rather a mental habit of belief engendered by frequent 
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repetition or custom. This point of view is applied in 
the Treatise universally. All real connexion or relation, 
therefore, and with it all possibility of an objective 
system, disappears ; it is, in fact, excluded by Hurno ah 
initio^ for “the mind never perceives any real connexion 
among distinct existences.” Belief, however, just because 
it rt^ts, ^ has been said, on custom and the influence of 
the i magination,^ survives such demonstrations. “ N ature,” 

Hume delights to reiterate, “is always too strong for 
principle.” “Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable 
necessity, has determined us to judge as well as to breathe 
and feel.” The true philosopher, therefore, is not the 
Pyrrhonist, trying to maintain an impossible etiuilibriuin 
or suspense of judgmeut, but the Academic, yielding 
gracefully to the impressions or maxims which he linds, as 
matter of fact, to have most sway over himself. “ T may- 
nay, I must — yield to the current of nature, in submitting 
to my senses and understanding; and in this blind sub- 
mission 1 show most perfectly my Boepti<*al [>ntieiples,” for, 
after all, “if we believe that fire warms or water refreshes, 

’tis only because it costs us too much pains to think other- 
wise.” 2 

The system ot Kant, or rather that part of bis system Sceptical 
expounded in the Critique of Pure Reason^ though 
expressly distinguished by its author from scepticism, has 
been included by many writers in their survey of sceptical 
theories. The difference between Kant, with his system of 
pure reason, and any of the thinkers wo have passed in 
review is obvious ; and his limitation of reason to the 
sphere of experience suggests in itself the title of agnostic 
or positivist rather than that of sceptic. Yet, if we go a 
little deeper, there is substantial justification for the view 
which treats agnosticism of the Kantian type as essentially 
scei)tical in its foundations and in its results. For criticihin 
not only limits our knowledge to a certain sphere, but 
denies that our knowledge within that sjAiore is real ; we 
never know things as they actually arc, but only as they 
appear to us. Our knowledge, in Kant’s language, does 
not show us “the inward essonce of the object in itself, 
but only the relation of the object to the subject.” But 
this doctrine of relativity really involves a eondemnation 
of our knowledge (and of all knowiedge), because it fails 
to realize an impossible and scdf-coiitradictory ideal. The 
man who impeaches the knowing faculties because of tlie 
fact of relation which they involve is pursuing the 
phantom of an apprehension whicli, as Lotze expresses it, 
does not apprehend things, but is its(jlf things ; ho i.s 
desiring not to know but to be the things themselvcf . If 
this dream or prejudice be exploded, then the scepticism 
originating in it- and a large proportion of recent sceptical 
thought does so originate — loses its raison d't'lre.^ The 
prejudice, however, which meets us in Kant is, in a some- 
what different form, the same prejudice which is found in Prtju- 
the tropes of antiquity — what Lotze calls “ the inadmissible 
relation of the world of ideas to a foreign world of objects.” 

^ “ Belief is more j)roper]y an art of the sensitive than of tlie 
cofcitative part ot our nature. ” rests. 

* Much the hrtiuo ronrlusion is rrachrd in what is peihn])s the - 
ablest Enjjlish exposition of imre philosophic srej»ticisni siiire ffiime 
— Mr Arthur Ballours hv/ence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). *‘The 
reader may wish to know,” says Mr Baliour, “what r(»nstitute the 

* claims on our l»«*lief ’ which 1 assert to be ])o«seHsed alike by srienro 
and theology, and which I put forward as the sole pr.'u-li<al foumla- 
tion oil which our convirtions ultimately rest. . . . Whatever they 
may be, they are not rational grounds of convicdion. . . It would 
be more ]»roper to dcaciibe them as a kind of inward luchuafton or 
impulse*’ (pp. 316-7). 

• It may he as well to add that the sceptical side of Kantianism is 
mainly confined to the Criiiqw of Pare Reason^ hut this side oi Kantian 
thought has been most widely inlluential. 'J’lie remarks made above 
would not apply to the coherent system of idealism which may ho 
evolved from Kant’s writings and w-hirh many would consider alone 
to deserve the name of Kantianism or Criticisio 
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For, as he rightly jiointM out, whether wc 8UpjK>ae idealism 
or realism to l>e true, in neither case do the things them- 
selves paHh into our knowledge. No standpoint is possible 
from which we could compare the world of knowledge 
with such an independent world of things, in order to 
judge t)f the conformity of the one to the other. But 
the abstract doul)t “wliether after all things may not 
bo (piite c;tlier in thernHclves than that which by the Jaws 
of onr thought tliey necessarily appear^' is a scepticism 
which, though admittedly irrefutable, is as certainly 
groundless. No arguments can be brouglit against it. 
simply because no arguments can be brought to support 
it ; the scepticism rests on nothing more than the empty 
possibility of doubting. This holds true, even if we admit 
the “independent’* existence of such a world of things. 
But the inde[)endence of things may with much greater 
reason be regarded as itself a fiction or pnvjudico. The 
real “ objective ” to wliich our thoughts must show con- 
formity is not a world of things in themselves, but the 
system of things as it exists for a perfect intelligence. 
Sce[)licism is de[»rived of its persistent argument if it is 
seen that, while our individual experiences are to be 
judged by thfiir coherence with the context of experience 
in general, experience as a whole does not admit of being 
judged by refiTonce to anything beyond itself. 

the attack upon the possibility of demonstration, 
inasmuch as every proof requires itself a fresh proof, it 
may quite fairly be retorted that the contradiction really 
lies in the demand for })roof of the self evident, on which 
all proof most ultimately depend. It is of course always 
possible that in any particular case we may be deceived ; 
we may be assuming as self-evidently true what is in 
loality not so. But sucli incidental lapses are found to 
correct themselves by the consequences in which they 
involve us, and they have no jiower to shake our trust in 
the general validity of reason. It may, however, be 
granted that the possibility of lapse throws us open to the 
objections, ingenuous or disingenuous, of the 8C0[)tie ; and 
we must remain exposed to them so long as we deal with 
our first iirinciples as so many isolated axioms or intui- 
tions. But the ])ro(!ess of self-correction referred to points 
to another proof— the only ultimately satisfactory proof 
of which first principles admit. Their evidence lies in 
their mutual interdependence and in the coherence of the 
system which they jointly constitute. 

Of a scepticism which ])rof esses to doubt the validity 
of every reasoning process and every operation of all our 
faculties it is, of course, as im})Ossibie as it would be 
absurd to offer any refutation. IJere, as Butler incisively 
put it, “ we can go no further. For it is ridiculous to 
attempt to prove the truth of those very perceptions 
whoso truth wo can no otherwise prove than by other per- 
ceptions of exactly the same kind with them, and which 
there is ju.st the siiine ground to suspect, or to attein})t to 
prove the truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise 
1)0 proved than by means of tliose very Hus])ected faculties 
themselves.” This absolute scepticism, iiuieod, can hardly 
be regarded as more than empty words ; the position 
which they would indicate is not one which has ever 
existed In any case, such scejiticisrii is at all times 
sufficiently refute<l by the imperishable and justifiable 
Eiim tioii trust of reason in it'<elf. The real function of scepticism 
oi Mopti- ii, th(j history of philoso|)hy is relative to the dogmatism 
ciHui. which it criticizes. And, a.s a matter of fact, it has been 
seen that many so-called sceptics were rather critics of the 
effete systems which they found cumbering the ground 
than at'tual doubters of the possibility of knowledge in 
general. And even wlien a thinker puts forward his 
doubt as absolute it does not follow that his successors 
are bound to regard it in the same light. The progress 


of thought may show it to be, in truth, relative, as when 
the nerve of Hume’s scepticism is shown to be his 
thoroughgoing empiricism, or when the scepticism of the 
Critique of Pure Reasofi is traced to the unwarrantable 
assumption of things-in-them selves When the assump- 
tions on which it rests are proved to be baseless, the parti- 
cular scepticism is also overcome, lii like manner, the 
apparent antinomies on which such a scepticism builds will 
be found to resolve themselves for a system based on a 
deeper insight into the nature of things. The serious 
thinker will always repeat the words of Kant that, in 
itself, scepticism is “not a permanent resting-place for 
human reason.” Its justification is relative and its func 
tion transitional. 

Authoritifs. — Ancient scepticism is fully treated in the relative 
parts of Zeller’s Pkilosuphie der Onechen^ with which may he com- 
pared Zinnnennaiiii’s Darstellung d. PyrrhoniscUen Philosophie 
(1841), and Ueber Urspruiiq u. Bcdcutuwj d. Pyrrh, Phil. (1843) ; 
Wachsiimtli, De Timone. PhlUnrio (18f)9); Qeffers, De, Arceftila 
(1849); Norniuu MacColl, Grctk Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus 
(1869) ; Haas, J)e Philosophorum Scepticorum Successimiilms (1876). 
Among other works may ho mentioned Staudlin, Geschichte und 
Geist ii. Scepticism iiSy vorziiglich in HucksiclU auf Moral u. Jieliyio'tt 
(1794) ; Tafel, Geschichte d. Sccpticismns (1834) ; K. Salssef, Le 
Sceptic isjne : A<iUsiddme^ Pascal^ Kaid (1876). (A. SE.) 

SCEPTRE. Though the sceptre is now used prin- 
cipally as one of the insignia of royalty, the word origin- 
ally had a more extended meaning. Among the early 
(» reeks the aKyiTTpov was sinqily a long staff used by aged 
men (//. xviii. 410; ilerod., i. 196), and thus came to 
be used as a sign of authority by officials of many kinds 
— judges, military leaders, priests, heralds, and others. 
It is frequently represented on Creek painted vases as a 
lung staff, ti})ped with metal in some ornamental fashion, 
and is borne by some of the gods. Among the Etruscans 
sceptres of great magnificence were used by the kings and 
also by the upper orders in the priesthood. Many repre- 
sentations occur on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruria. Some specimens which still exist are among the 
tine.st examples known of ancient jewellery. The British 
Mnseum, the Vatican, and the Louvre possess Etruscan 
gold sceptres of the most minute and elaborate workman- 
ship. Some of these are hollow gold batons, about nine 
to twelve inches long and half an inch in diameter, coin- 
])letely covered with that very delicate ornament for 
which the Etruscan goldsmiths were so famed, produced 
by soldering thousands of microscopically minute globules 
of gold arranged in rich patterns on to the plain gold 
cylinder which forms the ground. One magnificent speci- 
men in the gold-ornament room of the British Museum 
lias its top formed like a flower, with outer jietals of 
beaten gold and an inner core made by a large emerald ; 
it is of the greatest beauty both in workmanship and 
design. 

The sceptre of tlie Homans, like most of their insignia 
of rank, is said to have been derived from the Etruscans. 
An old and more I^atinized form of the word is scipio 
(see Liv., v. 41). Under the republic an ivory sceptic 
(sceptrvm eburneum) was one of the marks of consular 
rank. It was also used by victorious generals who re- 
ceived the title of imperatory and this use still survives 
in the modern marshal’s baton. In Homan paintings the 
long staff-like sceptre is frequently represented in the 
hands of Jupiter and Juno, as chief of the gods. 

Under the empire tlie sceptrum Aupusti (Suet., Calha^ 
i.) was sjiecially u.sed by the emjierors. It was often of 
ivory, tipped with a gold eagle (Juv., Sat,, x. 43), and is 
frequently shown on medallions of the later empire, which 
have on the obverse a half-length figure of the emperor, 
holding in one hand the short eagle- tipped sceptre and in 
the other the orb surmounted by a small figure of Victory. 
The older staff-like form of sceptre still survived under 
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the name ka$ita pura ; it is shown on the reverses of many 
Koman coins in the hand of deities and of the emperor or 
empress, though originally the hasta pura had a very 
different use, being simply a mark of distinction given by 
lioman generals to soldiers who had shown unusual 
bravery (Tac., Ann,^ iii. 21). After the introduction of 
Christianity as the state religion, the imperial sceptre was 
frequently tipped with a cross instead uf the eagle, though 
both were used. All through the Middle Ages both those 
forms survived, and scet)tres of gold studded with jewels 
wore used by most sovereigns of Europe. The gold 
sceptre of Charlemagne, a mugnificeiit specimen of early 
jeweller’s work, still exists among the regalia at Vienna. 
Some mediajval sceptres were of crystal or ivory mounted 
In gold. Several fine ancient examples existed among the 
regalia of England till after the death of Cliarles I., when 
the whole set were broken up and melted by order of the 
Parliament. 

At the Kestoration, four new sceptres were made for the 
coronation of Charles 11. (see Archmolo(fia^ xxix. j). 2G2) ; 
and these still exist among the regalia in the Tower. 
They are — (1) the so-called St Edward’s staff of gold, 1 
feet 7 inches long, set with jewels, and surmounted with 
a cross and orb — a cc»py of the older one which contained 
in the orb a fragment of the true cross (this sceptre is 
borne in front of the sovereign during the processional 
part of the ceremony of coronation) ; (2) a gold sceptre 
tipped with a cross, which at the coronation is placed in 
the sovereign’s riglit hand by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury; (3) a similar sceptre tipped witli a gold dove, which 
is placed in the soven ign's left hand (1) a similJ gold 
jewelled sceptre for the (juecn consort. Nos. (1) and (2) 
are both studded with diamonds. In addition to these four, 
there is a gold mounted ivory sceptre, which was made for 
the queen of James II. ; it is ti]>])ed with a gold dove and 
is studded with jewels. A sixth gold sceptre is that which 
was made for the (|ueen at the coroiiatioii of William and 
Mary, 

Among the Scottish regalia at Edinburgh a fine Ihth* 
century gold sceptre still exists ; and others of the .same 
or earlier date are preserved among the royal insignia of 
several Euru]>ean countries. 

HCIIADOVV, a distinguished name in the annals of f»er- 
man art. 

1. Johann Uottkuieo Si^UADow (1764-1850), an 
eminent sculptor, w^as born in 1761 in B(*rJin, wherti his 
father W'as a poor tailor, llis first teacher was an inferior 
sculptor, Tassaert, patronizeil by Frederick the (Ireat ; the 
master offered his daughter in marriage, but the pujdl 
preferred to clo[)e with a girl to Vii'iina, and the father-in- 
law not only condoned the offence but furnislied money 
v\berewith to visit Italj. The >oung man made the most 
(>l advantages which in those days tell to the lot of few : 
he gained in competition a ju'ize lor a grouj) of Perseus 
and Andromeda ; thn*o years’ .study in llome formed his 
st\lc, .‘iiid in 1788 Jie retmncil to llerlin to succeed Ids 
foriiier master, lassaert, as scul])tor to the court and 
secretary to the Academy. Prussia in rising into a great 
kingdom had need for much sculpture, and Schadow 
brought timely talent and excej>tional training. Over 
half a century, crow^cled w’itli commissions, Ijo j insistently 
I roduced upw^ards of two hundred works, varied in style 
as in subjects. Among his ambitious efforts are Frederick 
llie Oreat in Stettin, Blucher in ilostock, and Luther in 
Wittenberg. His portrait statues include Frederick the 
(ln*at playing the flute, and the crown-princess Louise and 

^ Uutli these 8fe})1ros (or rather tho older oiu-s) were sliown, fuie 
in esich hand of the fine hnmzo elligy of fMward III. in WestmiiiNtor 
Ahhey, hut as a rulu royal elDgieti wa‘re rei»resented with only oiu» 
flCfcptro, 
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her sister. Ilis busts, which roach a total of more than one 
hundred, comprise seventeen colossal heads in the Walhalla, 
llatisbon; from tho life were modelled (loethe, Wieland, 
and Fichte. Of church monuments and memorial works 
thirty are enumerated ; yet Schadow liardly ranks among 
Christian sculptors. lie is claimed by classicists and 
idealists: the (piadriga on the Brandenburger Thor and 
tho allegorii‘al frieze on tho facade of tho Boyal Mint, 
both in Berlin, are judged among the happiest growths 
from the antiifue. Fauns, nyin]»h.s, cupida, and figures of 
fancy, scattered among ]»luin portrait work, kept alive to an 
advanced age early associulions formed in Italy. Schadow’, 
as director of tho Berlin Acadt*my, gave proof of intellectual 
powers whicli made him a leader and secured many and 
devoted followers, I’ersoiial inlliiencc he extended and 
fortified by his books. He wrote on the [irojuntions of 
the human figure, on national pliysiogjumiy , cVc. ; and 
many volumes by liimself and others dcsi ribe aiui illustrate 
his method and his work. He died, full ot honours, at 
Berlin in 1850. 

IT. lluDoLrii Schadow (1786-1822), sculptor, son of 
the preceding, was born in Uonie in 1786. His father, 
who returned to Berlin in 1788, was his first master. 
Budolph in 1810 obtained the jiension for Koine and 
received kindly help from (\uiov’^a and Thorwaldscn. His 
talents were versatile: his first independent work was a 
figure of Paris, and it had for its conij>anii)n a s])inning girl. 
Following the example set by leading German artists 
then sottl(‘d in Koine, he exchanged the Protestant ft)r the 
Catholic faith, and gave pledge of his convictions by statues 
of John the Baptist and of tluj Virgin and (’liild. In Eng 
land he became known by bas reliels executed for the duke 
of Devonshire and for the manjuis of Lansdowne. JLis 
last compositioii, commissioned by tho king of Prussia, wa.s 
a colossal group, Achilles W'ith the Body of J^cnthesilea; 
the model, universally admired for its anthiue character 
and the largeness uf its stvle, had not been carried out 
in marble w hen in 1822 the artist died in Koine. 

HI. 1 ’’llIEDiaCII WlLHEHM SuiIADOVV (1789-1862), 
painter, born in 1789 in Berlin, was the second son (4 
Johann (hfltfried Schadow' the sculptor, from whom lie 
received his earliest instruction. In 1806-7 he served as a 
soldier; in 18J0 lie went wdtli his elder brother KudoJ]»li to 
Kome. He became one of tho leadeis among the (ierman 
])re-Kai>haelite bn4hreii who esc'hewed classiei.sm ami the 
Italian Kenaissance and sought to rebuild (liristian art 
on the principles and jiractice of eaily and [uiror times. 
Following the exain])le of Overbeek and others, he joined 
the (Vilholie Church, and held that an artist must believe 
ami live out the truths lie e^sa;V!^ to pamt. The seiiiiel 
show'ed that Schadow was qualified to shine less as a 
painter than as a teacln i and director. The Prussian 
consul, (aeueral Bartholdi, hefrieuded Jus young coin- 
])atrk)ts by giving them a commission to decorate witli 
frescos a room 21 feet s<|uan* in liis house on tl)c Piiician 
Hill. The artists engaged were Schadow', (’ornelius, 
Overbeck, and Veit ; the subject selected was the .story of 
Jc>.sc[>h and liis brcthrin, and two scenes, tlm Bloody 
(\)at and Josejih in Prison, fell to tho lot of Schadow. 
These w'eil-stiulied and soumi w'alh]>ainlings brought re- 
iiown to tlie brethren, wlio wme further torlilied by the 
frieiidiship of Niebulir ami Biin.->cii ; tluj fonm'i* writis — 
“They are all men of tahml,” and “Schadow is j)arti 
cularly refined and inti'lJeclual.” Schadow was in 1819 
appointed professor in tlio Berlin Academy, and his ability 
ami thorough training gainetl devoted disciples. To this 
period belong pictures for churches. In 1826 tho pro- 
lessor was made dir<*ctor of the Dusscldorf Academy, ami 
so highly w'oro his character and teachings esteemed that 
some of the best scholars accom}>anied their master. The 
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high and sacred art matured in Rome Schadow trans- 
planted to DiisHeldorf ; he reorganized the Academy, which 
in a few years grow famous as u centre of Christian art to 
which pui)ils flocked from all sides. In 1837 the director 
selected, at request, those of his scholars best qualified to 
decorate the cha[»el of St Apollinaris on the Rhine with 
frescos, which wl>en finislied were accepted as the fullest 
and purest manifestation of the Diisseldorf school on its 
spiritual side. To 1812 ]>elong the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, in the Sladel Institute, Frankfort; this largo and 
im[H>rtant picture is carefully considered and wrought, 
but lacks pf>wer. Schadow^s fame indeed rests less on his 
own creations tlian on the scliool ho formed ; he imparted 
to others nobility of conception, beauty of form, refine- 
ment and delicacy in expression and execution. Yet the 
master in Diisseldorf encountered opposition: a reaction 
set in against the spiritual and sacerdotal style he had 
e.stablished ; a younger generation rose who stigmatized 
his system as narrow and bigoted ; and in 1850 the j)arty 
of naturalism and realism aftiir a severe struggle drove the 
venerable director from his cliair. Scha<low died at Diissel- 
dorf in 1HG2, and a monument in the jdatz wliich bears 
his nafne was raised at the jubilee held to commemorate 
liis directorate. (j. n. a.) 

SCTIAFARIK (in Roliemiau Sakauik), Faul Jobkph 
(1705 1 801 ), was by origin a Slovak, and was born in 1 705 
at Kol)(‘ljarova, a village of northern Hungary, whq^*e his 
father was a JVotestant clergyman, it was not till his 
sixtc'enth year that any enthusiasm was aroused in him for 
the language and literature of his race. At this time an 
essay of Jungmann’s fell into his hands, and at once gave 
a direction to his studies. llis first production was a 
volume of poems in Bohemian entitled The Mme of 7\t1ra 
with a Slavonic Lyrc^ ]uiblishod at Levocza in 1814. After 
this we find him collecting Slovak songs. In 1815 he 
began a course of study at tiie university of Jena, and while 
there translated into (^zech the Clouds of Aristophanes 
and the Afana Stuart of Schiller. In 1817 he came to 
Fragile and joined the* litinniry circle of which Dubrovsky, 
Juugmann, and Hanka w'ere members. In 1819 he was 
appointed hcMidiimster of tlie high scliool at Ncusutz(Novi 
Sad) in the south of Hungary; he remained oeciqaed with 
the duties of this oflice till 1833. But besides his educa- 
tional functions ho busied himself with the study of Servian 
literature and antiquities, and aci^uired many rare books 
and manuscripts. In 1826 his Cesc/iichtc der Slawischen 
Sprac/tc vnd Literatur nach alien Mundarten appeared at 
Festli. 1'his may truly bo called an epoch-making book 
in the liistory of Slavonic studies. It was the fir.st attempt 
to give anything like a systematic account of the Slavonic 
languages, the knowledge of which was at tliat time in 
such a rudimentary state that oven Schafarik is not able 
to classify jiropcriy the Bulgarian language, but has 
grouped it with Servian. In 1833 appeared his Serhisrhe 
Lcsck'brncr odcr historisch-hritische Bclcurhtutnj dcr Scrhischcn 
Mundarty and in 1837 his great work Slovanske Staro:itnosti 
(“ Slavonic Aiiti((uiti(‘s by which he is at the present time 
best known. The “ Anti(iuities have been translated into 
l\>lish, Russian, and (lorman, and we are jiromised an 
Knglish version shortly from the ])cn of Mrs Alexander 
Ken, This valuable work was enlarged and improved in 
the second edition, whith ap[)eared among the collected 
work.s of Schafarik, edited by .lirefek after the author's 
death. In 1810 he published in conjunction with I’alacky 
Die (dtfstffi Pmkmahr dcr B'ohmischen Sprachcy in which 
he defended the authenticity of those Boliemian docu- 
ments wdiich liave been declared spurious by some scholars. 
In the year 1837 poverty compelled him to accept the 
unconge nrial office of censor of Czech publications, which 
be abandoned in 1847 on becoming custodian of the 
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Prague public library. In 1842 be published bis valuable 
work Slovansky Ndr^opis^ which gives a complete account 
of Slavonic ethnology. In 1848 be was made professor of 
Slavonic philology in the university of Prague, but resigned 
it in the following year, probably from causes in some way 
connected with the political troubles of that period, ol 
which Prague was one of the centres. He was then made 
keeper of the university library, in which oflice he con- 
tinued till his death in 1861. He had long been in broken 
liealth, — his [lains of body being augmented by brain dis- 
ease, which had been brought on by his severe literary 
labours and also by family anxieties. His latter days were 
devoted to philology, one of the chief subjects treated of by 
him being the antiquity of the Clagolitic alphabet, about 
which he held very different opinions at various periods 
of his life. He was also for some time conductor of the 
“Journal” of the Bohemian Museum, and edited the first 
volume of the Vyhor^ or selections from old Czech writers, 
which appeared under the auspices of the literary society 
in 1845. To this he prefixed a grammar of the Old 
Bohemian language. Ilis correspondence with Pogodin 
has been published by Frof. Nil Fopoff of Moscow among 
the letters of that eminent scholar. 

S<*hafarik was a man of tlio purely literary typo, — an indefatigable 
worker, an enthusiast, niul a sincere patriot. The study of Slavonic 
]»liilology and ethnology has advanced since his time, hut the 
greater part of his work is permanent and monumental. Besides 
his eollected writings {Sehrnn6 Spisy)^ wdiicli were reprinted at 
Prague alter his death during the years 1862-1865, a poKlhumoiis 
work hy him also made its appe.iiance, edited by J. Jirelfek, 
Ueschkhte dcr Sudslairischcn Litcralur. 

SCHAFFHATTSEN, in area (111*7 square miles) and 
actual population (38,348) the 19th and in relative 
density of population the 7th of the cantons of Switzer- 
land, forms the most northern angle of tlie Swiss territory, 
and lies on the right or Dorman side of the Rhine, which 
separates it from the cantons of Thurgau and Zurich. It 
is divided into three distinct portions by si>urs of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, which also possesses the .unall 
enclave of Bdsingen on the Rhino. Deologicaiiy it 
belongs for the most part to the Swabian Jura, and 
directly or indirectly it all drains to the Rhine, which 
forms its famous falls in the neighbourhood of the chief 
tow'ii (see Rhine, vol. xx. p. 519). In the broad straths 
of the Klettgau vine-growing and agriculture go hand in 
hand (the wines of Hallau being in high repute) ; the 
more elevated districts of Rauden and Reyat (highest 
point 3010 feet above the sea) raise the grain-production 
of the canton above the home demand, and also ])rovido 
large quantities of potatoes, hemp, and fruit. Under a 
careful regime the forests are recovering from a state of 
comparative exhaustion. The Schaffhausen cattle are 
]>artly Swabian and partly Swiss ; Klettgau has a special 
breed of pigs of its own. Manufacturing industries have 
their best development at Schuff hausen- Nouhausen. The 
jiopulatioD, which increased from 35,300 in 1850 to 38,348 
in 1880, is almost exclusively of German speech (230 
individuals only using other languages). Frotestants are 
to Roman Catholics as 8 to 1 (33,897 and 4154); the 
latter are attached to tlie bishopric of Basel. Schaffhausen 
has been a member of the Swiss confederation since 1501, 
By the new constitution of 1876 it became remarkably 
democratic. The great council consists of representatives 
of the ])eople elected for four years at the rate of one for 
every live hundred inhabitants. On tlio ])etition of any 
thousand of the electors, a measure may be introduced to 
the chamber or submitted to the direct vote of the citizens. 
The live members of the administration are also popularly 
elected. Education is well endowed, primary education 
being compulsory. A reformatory for destitute children 
is maintained at Friedeck, near Buch. 
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SCHAFFHAUSEN, tUe capital of the above canton, is 
situated on the bank of the Rhine, 30^ miles by rail west 
of Constance and 60 east of Basel, and communicates by a 
bridge with the village of Feuerthalen (1000 inhabitants) 
in Zurich. It is a city of contrasts — mediaeval architec- 
ture of the true Swabian type and modern manufactures 
mingling curiously together. The cathedral, formerly the 
church of the abbey of All Saints (Allorheiligen), is a 
massive basilica founded in 1104 and completed in 14r>3; 
its great bell (1486) bears the inscrii^tion Vivos vocoy 
mortuos planr/Oy fulgum frangOy which suggested Schiller’s 
“Song of the Beil” and the opening of Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend. On the Rebliiigel above the town rises 
the castle of Munoth (1561-1590) with bomb-proof case- 
mates, and a tower whose top is reached by a spiral ascent 
up which one can ride or drive. In Horrenacker l%tz 
stands the Imthurneum, a building erected (1864) and ])ro- 
sented to the town by a Swiss citizen, resident in London, 
for the “promotion of oesthetic and scientific culture”; it 
contains a theatre, concert-rooms, <fec. The public library 
(28,000 volumes) possesses the printed and AIS. collections 
of Johann von Muller, who was born at Schaffliauseii in 
1752, and his monument adorns the promenade of the 
Vesenstaub. In the museum is preserved the famous 
Keszlerloch “ find.” Among the industrial establishments 
of the city and vicinity are ironworks, waggon and carriage 
factories, woollen and cotton factories, breweries, distilleries, 
and champagne factories. The population of the commune 
was 10,303 in 1870 and 11,795 in 1880. 

Schaffhauscii (Latini/od uf Scafn^tia or Gravi/CMl into Prohatopolis) 
first appears in the 9tli cent ary, aii<l liad already attained the rank 
of uu imperial city in 1264. 

SCHALCKEN, Goofried (1043-1706), genre and por- 
trait painter, was born at Dortin 1643, and studied under 
Van Hoogstraten, and afterwards under Gerhard Douw, 
whose works his earlier genre-pictures very closely resemble. 
Ho visited England and painted several portraits, of which 
the half-length of William III., now in the Museum, 
Amsterdam, is a good example. In this work he shows an 
effect of candle-light, which he also introduced— frequently 
with fine effect — in many of his subject-pictures. These 
may be studied in the collections at Buckingham Palace, 
the Louvre, Vienna, and Dresden. He executed several 
Scriptural subjects— such as that of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, at Munich — of very indifferent merit. He died at 
The Hague in 1700. 

soil AMYL (?.c., Samuel), prophet and hero of the 
Caucasian mountaineers, was born in 1797. See Caucasus, 
vol. v. p. 258. After his defeat and capture he passed 
ten years in Russia, where he was well treated. In 1870 
he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and died at Medina in 
March of the following year. 

SCllANDAU, a small town of Saxony, is situated 
on the right bank of the Elbe, at the mouth of the 
little valley of the Kirnitzsch, 21 miles to the south-east 
of J)re.sden, and 4 miles from the Bohemian frontier. Its 
position in the heart of the romantic “Saxon Switzer- 
land” gives it an importance to which on other grounds 
it is not entitled, and thousands of tourists make it their 
headquarters in summer. The stationary population in 
1880 was 3301. 

SCHARNHORST, Gerhard Johann David von 
(1756-1813), Prussian general, celebrated as the author of 
the so-called “ Kriimpersystem,” or short-service system 
(see vol. ii. p. 594), by which the Prussian nation was 
prepared for the war of liberation, was a Hanoverian by 
birth, and served in the Hanoverian army from 1778 to 
1801, when ho passed into Prussian service, and soon 
became the leader in the reconstruction of its forces. In 
the war with Franco in 1813 he accompanied Blucher as 
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chief of the general staff, but received a severe wound in 
the first battle (Grossgorschon), which soon after was 
followed by his death. The first part of an extensive and 
important biograjdiy of ficharnhorst by Lehmann has 
recently appeared (Leipsic, 1886). 

SCHAS8BUUG (Hung. SegestHir)^ chief town of the 
Transylvanian county of Nagy-Kukiilld, Hungary, stands 
on the river Nagy-Kiikullu, 21 miles east-south-east of 
Maros-VAs^rhely, in 46* 10' N. lat., 24* 47' E. long. 
It consists of two parts,- -^the one w^hi(*h formerly served 
as a fortress on the top of a hill, and the other in 
the valley below,— the two being connected by a covered 
passage. Schassburg is the scat of vaiious public offices 
and of a district court of justice ; its other institutions 
include a Franciscan convent, a Piotostant upper gymna 
sium, a teachers’ institute and sominury, two savings 
banks, a free library, hospital, burrucks, As a station 
on the eastern system of the Hungarian State Railways, 
Schassburg has a good w'oollen and linen trade, as well as 
exports of wine and fruit. Among its prin(‘q»al buildings 
an old Gothic church and the lofty town-hall are specially 
worthy of mention. The population in 1884 amounted to 
8810, the majority being Gormans (Saxons), and the 
remainder Roumanians and Hungarians. 

Solnissburg was foumiecl by Sa.\oii colonists at tlio end of the 12th 
century ; its l^tiu name was Caslru/n The most important 

oveiit in its liistory was the battle on the ^Ist July 1849, in wJiieh 
the Hungarian army under Hem w'uh defeated ]»y the ovcnvlielming 
imnibers of the Itussiaii General I^udeis. Tlie gieat n.itional poet, 
Petoti, was last seen, and is generally believed to have met his end, 
in this eiigagoment 

SCHA LTM BT JRG-LI PPE. Sec Lippk. 

SCllEELE, Karl Wilhelm (1742-1786), an eminent 
chemist, was born at fc5tral.sund, the capital of Pomerania, 
which then belonged to Sweden, on the 19th December 
1742. His father was a merchant, and Karl Wilhelm was 
the seventh of a family of eleven. In due lime the boy 
was sent to school, but ho did not care for the languages, 
and as ho showed a strong taste for pharmacy he was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen to an apothecary in 
Gothenburg, called Bauch, with whom ho stayed for eight 
years. lie was thoughtful and silent, and very punctual 
and preci.se in discharge of his duties. Hi.s spare time and 
great part of his nights were devoted to the experimental 
examination of the different bodies which he dealt with, 
and the careful study of the standard works on chemistry. 
By these moans he acquired a large store of knowledge 
and great practical skill and manipulative dexterity. Jii 
1765 he removed to Malmo, and resided for live years with 
Kalstrdm, an apothecary, whence he removed to Stockholm, 
to Scharenberg, also an apothecary. While here he wrote 
out an account of his experiments wuth cream of tartar, 
from which he had isolated tartaric acid, and sent it to 
Bergman, the leading chemist in Sweden. Bergman some 
how neglected it, and this caused for a time a reluctance 
on Scheele’s part to become acquainted with that savant, 
but the paper, through the instrumentality of Retzius, was 
ultimately communicated to the Academy of Sciences nt 
Stockholm. In 1771 Scheele finished an elaborate inquiry 
into the comj»ositioii of the beautiful mineral fluor-spar, 
and showed that it consisted of lime and a j)eculiar acid 
which he called fluor acid. He misunderstood, however, 
the true character of the decomposition he had effected, 
and gave an erroneous explanation of it. His experiments 
had been conducted in glass ve.s.sel8, and he was not 
aware that what ho actually got was the fluo-silicic acid. 
This mistake was subsequently pointed out and corrected 
by some other chemists. He left Stockholm in 1773 and 
took up his residence at ITpsala. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Gahii, assessor of mines at Fahlun, 
through whose mediation he was at length introduced to 
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Bergman ; the two Boon became excellent friends. In 
1774 Bcheclc published his epoch-making investigation 
into the black oxide of inaiigancse, whicli had occupied 
him for two or three years, and in 1775 his memoirs on 
benzoic and arsenic acids. In the same year he left Upsalo, 
in order to settle at K oping, a small [dace at the western 
extremity of Lake Malar. Having heard that an apothe- 
cary’s shop was vacant, he apjdied for it, passed a brilliant 
examination before* the medical college, and w'as appointed. 
Lilt, instcuid of a small flourisliing business, he found that 
he had to face confusion and debt. Undismayed he set to 
work, introduced order and some prosperity, and in two 
years bought the business from the widow of the former 
proprifitor. During this unfortunate period Scheele must 
have worked very hard, for in spite of debt and ditli- 
culties he published in 1777 his treatise upon Air and 
Firfy one of the most remarkeble books in the whole range 
of chemical literature, whether its originality, its close 
reasoning, the number of discoveries which it contains, or 
the enormous amount of experimental work it represents 
be considered. About this time Lergmaii obtained for 
him from the Academy n grant, Scheele/s appreciation of 
which was sliown by his reserving one-sixtli for his personal 
wants and devoting ilie remainder to liis experiments. 

Subse(|uent to tJiis ] period, and for the remaining nine 
years of his life, tlui only events to be recorded are the 
papers wliich he composed. Every year he imblished two 
or three, and almost every one eontained a capital dis- 
covery, either the explanation of a phenomenon or reaction 
previously misunderstood or the description of some new 
compounds. He was at the zenith of his now European 
fame as a jirofound chemist and unfailing experimenter, 
and in the lujst years of liis life, wlien his career was 
suddenly arrested. TIkj eorrirnon account is that his 
unremitting w(jrk, especially at night, exposing him to 
cold and draughts, induced a rheumatic attack, to whicli in 
the course of a ct)uple of mouths he succumbed. Possibly 
his strength had been exhausted by long years of ])rivation 
and neglect of himself. He had intended, as soon as his 
circumstances should enabhs him, to marry the widow 
of liis jiredece.ssor. His illness, however, increased very 
List, and it was on his tlcath-bed that he carried out his 
<lesign on the HJtli May 178(), 'J’wo days later ho died, 
bequeathing to his wdfe what pnqierty ho had acquired, 
lie w’as only forty-four years of age. 

The ilisroveri(»H witli whicli S<'h<*ele enriched cheiniHtry are 
miiiicroiis inid iiu]K)rtuiit. Uel'crciicn lias been already nuido to the 
(liHeovery of tartaric acid and of the coin|ioHitioii of lluor-spar. The 
HiialysiH of iininganese oxiilu in 1774 IlmI iiiin to the discovery of 
clilorine and of baryta {it’vra poiidcrosa^ as it wjih railed), to indi- 
vidualizing the salts of innngJinese itself, including the green and 
purple coinpounds with potash, and to the explanation of how 
niaiiganese t’olonr.s and decolorizes gln.ss. Jn 177.0 lie showed liow to 
nrepint' hcnzoic acid hy ])r('cipitatiiig it from d solution in linn', and 
In* investigi»t<'d arsenic ucid and its rcnctions with dillerent sub- 
stances, discovining arseniiiret ted livdrogen and the green colour 
“ Scln'clc’s grc'm,”- a piocess for preparing whit'Ii on the large scale 
he pui'li.shctl in 1778. Other rescan lies of this period were eon 
cerned with tin* nature of quartz, clay, and alum, and with an 
animal concretion calculus from which he got lor the first time 
urit* acid. 

Idn* treatise on Ah' mul /Y/v’app(’ar<'d in 1777. It is uniiece.ssary 
now to enter into Scheele’s argiiiin'iit, tor, however admirably it 
hr woikcd out, it stui ted from an eironeous basis, and it is eijually 
iinpossihlo in limited spacti even to enumerate the experiments and 
the discoveries ^^l^>cll (ill this luxdc, and whii'h liave reinuined as 
perm.ineiit acquisitions to science tlirougli all suhseijuent changes 
of theory. Among ( he most important of thcsi' is his dcmonsrru' 
tion that the air consists mainly of two gases,- one which siinjiorts 
Tlic hiirning of bodies, tlie other which prevents it. This he .snowed 
?H»th aiialyticnllv and synthetically. His “empyreal,” or ‘Hiro-air,” 
or oxygen, he ohtaimMl for his synthesis from acid of nitre, from 
saltpetro, from hlack o\i«l(t of manganese, and from several otlier 
bodies; After the discovery of this substance Scheele applied it to 
account for a great mimhor of actions, and especially for Us function 
in respiration and tlie growth of plants. Ho went through a long 
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series of actions, seemingly the most diverse in character, trying to 
bring them under one general law and making at every step the 
most acute and far-reaching observations and discovering new 
coinpounds and new reactions. Thus lie incidentally made and 
described sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and he explained the chemical 
effect of light upon compounds of silver and other substances. 

In 1778 he proposetl a new method of making calomel auq 
pow'der of algaroth. He also exaTniiicd a mineral, inolybdaRyun 
nilnis, which had been supposed to contain lead, but which he 
showed w’as riuite distinct, and he got from it molyhdic acid. II© 
dertionsti'afecl in 1779 that plumbago consists almost solely of 
carbon, and he published a record of estimations of tho amount of 
pure air, i.e.^ of oxygen, contained in tho atmosphere, which he had 
carried on daily during the entire year of 1778. In 1780 ho showed 
that tho aciility of sour milk was duo to a peculiar acid, now called 
lactic acid ; and from milk sugar, by boiling it with nitric acid, he 
obtained miieic acid. His next discovery, in 1781, W'as tho com- 
position of tungsten, since called scheclito, wdiii'h he found consisted 
of lime combinc<l with a peculiar acid — tungstic acid. The follow- 
ing year lie examined tlie mode of ])rodueing ether, and in 1783 
discovered glycerin, tho sweet priiiciide of fats and oils. In 1782- 
1783 apiieared a resear<*h which— of all those Scheele conducted — 
exhibits his experimental genius at its very best. Hy a wonderful 
succession of experiments lie showed that tho eolouring matter 
of Prussian bine could not bo produced without tho presence of a 
substance of tho nature of an aciil, to which was ultimately given 
tho name of prussic ucid. He showed how this body was coin- 
]»osed, descrihed its properties and compounds, and mentioned its 
smell and taste, nttcrly unaware of its deadly character. Nothing 
but a study of Hcheole's own memoir can give an adequate notion 
of the luuiiner in which lie attackeil und solved a problem so 
diilicult and complicated as this was at the period in the history 
of choinislry wh(*ii Scheele lived. In 1784-8f>”86 ho roturnod 
to ihc subject with which ho had begun his career, that of tho 
vegetahle acids, and descrihed four now ones — citric, malic, oxalic, 
and gallic acids. 

Tho )>rcceding is a bare list of the more prominent of Schecle’s 
disco voricH, for it must be remembered that he was not merely the 
iirst to ])n*])aro these bodies, but that lie made ull tho comjaniiuls of 
them }M»ssiblc nt the time und explaineil the conditions under uliich 
ho produced them. Notable as is tho list, and of suprcTnc im* 
jKirtaiice as are most of tlie bodies thcmsidves, no conception can bo 
gathered from it of Sidioele's immense ]>ower of experimental re- 
search, — a power that has seldom, if ever, b(‘cn surpassed. His 
natural endowments won* cnltivateil by uuw’cnried juactiec and un- 
dividetl attention ; fur scientific woik was at oiuie Ins occupation 
and his relaxation. To appreciate iliis fully his own aecount of 
his researelies must he studied. It will thus he seen tliat his dis- 
coveries were not made at ha]ihazuid, hut were the outcome of 
experiments cavefnllv phiumd to suhslantiute the aecuruey of 
theoretical views at which he had arrived. He thus saved himself 
unn(*cessary luliour ; his experinnuits tell decisively on the question 
at issue, and In* rea<*hetl his conclusions hy the shortest mid simplest 
means. At the same tune he left nothing in doubt if ex]>criment 
wouhl establish it; he gmdg(‘d no labour to make the truth indis- 
putable ; and he evidently n(*vcr consiilcrod his work complete 
about any body unless he eon Id both unmake aiul remake it. For 
him chemistry was botli an inialytic and a synthetie science, and he 
shows this })roniinently in his researches on Prussian hlue. 

His accuracy, qualitative and quantitative, — considering his 
]>rimitive a]»]>aratns. Ids want of assistance, his jdacc of residence, 
tlio undeveloped state of chemical and physical science, — was un- 
rivalled. The work he executed left hardly anything to he added 
to it : it was as thoroughly done us it was in tlie power of an all- 
conseientiouH man to <lo. 'PIk* one aim of Selieele’s life — and he 
never swerved from it — W’.is the ex}>crimontal discovery of the 
trutli in nature. Like many other short-lived men of genius ho 
eompress«*d into his few yours an amouiiL of work of the greatest 
originality ; but how he managed to do it is a mystery to the less- 
gifled. AVliat he might liavc achieved hud he lived a little longer 
«*aii only bo surmised ; hut it may be supposed that, under tho 
newer theory of conibustiou to wddeh he himself had niiwiltiiigly 
contril)ut<*d so much, he would have made certainly no few^er and 
no less important discoveries than those whieli w'ere the outcome of 
its errouoons predecessor. 

Sohi'olo’H ^mpenj appeared first in the Tramtat'tiontt of the Swedish Arndemy of 
Sch'iices, in Orell’s F.ntdfckurnten ami Annalrn^ and In other penodlouls. 

A list of them Is (riven in Fnelm’s Itept'rtorium tier chemischen Lftteratur, Jctio, 
ISOfi-lSOK; In Ueuss’s lirpcrlornim Commentation urn ^ vol. ill., (ioltln(ren, 
1803; nnd In roapcendorfl's Jitoyraphu<'h-lfterart*ches JJandwdrterbuch, l.eipslc. 
They wem colleeted and published in French, English, tntin, and Oerninn ; 
At^motres de Chymir, ‘i vols., Tuns, 178G-8S ; Chemical by Thoinaa 

Buddoeg, 1 vol., London, ITKfi; Opuncuta, translated hy Schilfer, edit<“d hy 
llebenstreit, 2 vols., Lelp'^lc, 1788-89; JSdmmtlichr Wet'ko, edited by IlermliHtildt, 
2 vols., iterlln, 1793. The Treatise on Air nnd Firif appeared in (lerman, IJpsala 
and Loipsic, 1777, and n«uin In 178‘i ; In Engiisti, by J. 11. Forster, London, 1780; 
in French, by Dletilch, Fans, 1781. (J. F.) 

S(;UEFFER, Ary (1795- 185«), Dutch painter, who was 
bom at Dort on 10th February 1795, represents the senti- 
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mental phase of the Bomantic movement in France. 
After the early death of his father, a poor painter, Ary 
was taken to Paris and placed in the studio of Gu6rin by 
his mother, a woman of great energy and character. The 
moment at which Scheffer left Gu<irin coincided with the 
commencement of the Bomantic movement. Ho had 
little sympathy with the directions given to it by either 
of its most conspicuous representatives, Sigalon, Dela- 
croix, or Goricault, and made various tentative efforts — 
Gaston de Foix (1824), Suliot Women (1827) — before 
he found his own path. Immediately after the exhibition 
of the last-named work he turned to Byron and Goethe, 
selecting from Faust a long series of subjects which had an 
extraordinary vogue. Of these, we may mention Margaret 
at her Wheel ; Faust Doubting ; Margaret at the Sabbat ; 
Margaret Leaving Church ; the Garden Walk ; and lastly, 
perhaps the most popular of all, Margaret at the Well. 
The two Mignons appeared in 1836; and Francesca da 
Bimini, which is on the whole Scheffer’s best work, 
belongs to the same period. Ho now turned to religious 
subjects: Christus Consolator (1836) was followed by 
Christus Komunerator, the Shepherds Led by the Star 
(1837), The Magi Laying Down their Crowns, Christ in 
the Garden of Olives, Christ Bearing his Cross, Christ 
Interred (1845), St Augustine and Monica (1846), after 
which he ceased to exhibit, but, shut up in his studio, con- 
tinued to produce much which w’as first seen by the outer 
world aft(jr his death, which took j)Iace at Argenteuil on 
the 15th June 1858. At the posthumous exhibition of 
his works there figured the Sorrows of the Earth, and the 
Angel Announcing the Kosurrection, which lie liad left 
unfinished. Amongst his numerous portraits those of 
La Fayette, B(5ranger, Lamartine, and Marie Amdlie were 
the most noteworthy. Ilis reputation, much shaken by 
this posthumous exhibition, was further undermined by 
the sale of the Paturle Gallery, which contained many of 
his most celebrated achievements ; the charm and facility 
of their composition could not save them from the con- 
demnation [irovoked by their poor and earthy colour and 
vapid sentiment. Scheffer, who married the widow of 
General Baudrand, was only made commander of the 
Legion of Honour in 1848, — that is, after he had wholly 
withdrawn from the Salon. His brother Henri, born at The 
Hague 27th September 1798, was also a fertile painter. 

Soo Vitet’s iiotice })r<ifixed to Bingham’s pnhliration of works of 
A. Srhclforn Ktc*x, Ary i^cheFcr ; Mrs Groto, Life of A. Scheffer ; 
Julius Meyer’s Gcschickte dcr franz^sischen Kuvsf, 

SCHEIjDT, or Schelde (Fr. Esrauf^ Lat. Era/dt.s^ O. 
Dutch Schoude or Schouwe), a river of north-west Europe, 
belonging for 75 miles of its course to Franco, 137 to 
Belgium, and 37 to the Netherlands. Bising at a height 
of 295 feet above the sea, in a small lake (7 square miles) 
at the old abbey of St Martin, near Gatelet, in the French 
department of Aisne (Picardy), it becomes navigable by 
the junction of the St Quentin Canal, below (’’atelet, and 
passes by Cambray, Denain (whore it receives the Sellc), 
Valenciennes, at the mouth of the Bouelle, Conde, at the 
mouth of the Haisne or Hennc, and Chateau TAbhaye, at 
the mouth of the Scarpe. Entering Belgium between 
Mortagno and Hollain, it continues by Fontenoy, Tournay, 
and Oudenarde to Ghent, where it is joined by the Lys 
from the left, and by the canals which unite this town 
with Sas and Bruges. At Ghent the tide rises 3i feet 
and lasts for four hours ; and it would ascend much 
farther were it not for sluices. But the river, instead of 
proceeding straight towards the sea, as it appears to have 
done perhaps as late as the time of Charlemagne, makes 
a great bend towards the east to Dendermonde (the mouth 
of the Dender) and Antwerp, whence it again turns north- 
west and loses itself in the estuaries among the islands of 
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Zealand. The whole of the lowlands to the north of 
Ghent are so intersected with canals, and the natural 
channels are so intermingled with tho.se partially or 
entirely artificial, that it is impossible to discover with 
certainty what has been the real liistory of the lowTr 
course of the Scheldt.^ The Hont or Western Scheldt, the 
principal estuary by which nearly all Belgium commerce 
is conveyed, was probably opened up by a storm in 1 I73r 
and about 1058 must have been a mere narrow creek. 
The Eastern Scheldt, wliicli then received most of the 
river, has gradually diminished in importance, and since 
the construction of the railway bridge across it between 
the mainland and South Bovelund in 1867 has beeomo 
completely obstructed with sands. At Antweip the depth 
at high water is 49 feet. 

Between 1648 and 1702 the Dutc'h ehmed the mouths of the 
Sehcldt against foreign commeice. 'I'lm t lupeior .lom-])h of Austria, 
at that time ruler of Antwerp, ])roteMtod against this at tion in 1783, 
hut in 1784, by the treaty of KontaiiieMeaii, lie recogni/t tl, in return 
for coneessions of territory and 0^ million florins, the light ot tlie 
Dutch to adhere to the terms of the ])eiiee of Wesljihali.i. In 
1792 by eonqueat of Dumouriez, and in 1795 liy tieaty het^^een 
Franco anil Holland, the Selipldt was declaied open. During the 
union of Holland and Belgium the question natuially lay in 
abeyance. When Belgium becanio independent (1839) IJtdland so 
far resumed her exelusivo ]»olicy, hut in 1808 the dues which sin* 
was allowed to levy by the ti*eaty ot Rcjmration W'cro cajiitalizoil by 
Belgium paying 17,141,640 florins, a sum which was largely repaid 
to Belgium by tw'enty other countries wlio felt they had an intcicst 
in the fieo navigation of the Scheldt. Great Britain’s share was 
8,782,320 franc,s. 

.See Vlfqualn, Det Toi#** Navignblrt en Drlatguf, 184‘i ; WauvortniinH, “Sur lea 
Variations do rKscntit uu XVI. sji'clc," In linfl. da la *Sor. de (Jt^ogr. vol. 

I.; ItHPTndonfk, “L’lJist. du Oours do Vl.scnut,'’ and Verstraote, ‘‘Cours Prlmltlf 
de I’Kacaut,” both In Dull, da la Soe. Beige de (leogr., 1878. 

SCHELUNG, Frtedrtcu Wilhelm Joseph von 
(1775-1854), a distinguished German philoso]>her, was 
born on 27tli January 1775 at liconberg, a small town of 
Wiirtembcrg, otherwise notable as scene of the early years 
of Kepler’s life. Through both parents he was connected 
with families of distinction in the Protestant church com- 
munity. His father, a solidly trained scholar of Oriental 
languages, was called in 1777 as chaplain and professor to 
the cloister school of Bebenhaiisen, near Tubingen, a pre- 
paratory seminary for intending students of theology at 
Tubingen. Here Schelling received his earliest education 
and gave the first evidences of what afterwards so 
eminently distinguislied him, remarkable precocity and 
quickness of intellect. From the Latin school at Niirt in- 
gen, whither he had been sent in his tenth year, he was 
returned in two years as having already acquired all the 
school could give him, and his father with regret was 
compelled to allow him at so abnormally young an age to 
study with the seminarists at Bebenhausen. In 1790, 
with special permission, for he was yet three years under 
the prescribed age, Scheliing entered the theological 
seminary at Tubingen, where he had as fellow students, 
con tern jiorary as scholars though elder in years, Hegel and 
Hbldorlin. The character and direction of his studies may 
be gathered sufficiently from the titles of the essays which 
for various purposes wore accomplished during the five 
years of his student career. In 1792 bo graduated in the 
philosophical faculty with a thesis Antii/nissii/d de prima 
mnloriim humnnorvm orhjine philosophemaiis explimndi 
tentamen criticum et phdosophxcum \ in 1793 ho contri- 
buted to Paulus’s Memorah’dien a paper Veher Mythus^ 
historische Sagen^ und> Philosopheme der ditesten Welt \ and 
in 1795 his thesis for his theological degree was De 
Marcione Paullinarum epistolaruin emendatorc. The in- 
lluence of these early studios over his later literary career 

^ Bylandt, Belpairo, Ronard, and WauvcM'inans imimgn, and I)e« 
Roches, Vifquaiii, Van Raeradonck an<l Verhtrnete maintnin, the 
existence within historic times of a direct main-river channel from 
Ghent northward to the sea. 
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has been often exaggerated, but doubtless they contributed 
to strengthen his natural tendency to dwell rather on the 
large historico-sfieculative problems than on the difficulties 
of abstract thinking. Before the date of his last essay 
noted above, a now and much more important influence 
had begun to oj)erate on him. In conjunction with some 
of his fellow-students he was in 1793 studying the Kantian 
system. The difficulties or imperfections of that system 
ho claims soon to have perceived, and no doubt the per- 
ception was quickened by acquaintance with the first of 
those writings in which Fichte put forward his amended 
form of the critical philosophy. The “ Review of yf'lneside- 
nms” and the tractate On the Notion of Wif^eerurhafUlekre 
found in Schelling’s mind most fruitful soil. With 
characteristic zeal and impetuosity Schelling had no 
sooner grasped the loading ideas of Fichte’s new mode of 
treating philosophy than he threw together the thoughts 
suggested to him in the form of an essay, which appeared, 
under the title Ueher die Moijlichkeit finer Form der Philo‘ 
Bophie iilterh/iupi^ towards the end of 1794. There was 
nothing original in the treatment, but it showed such 
power of a])prociating the new ideas of the Fichtean 
method that it was hailed with cordial recognition by 
Fichte himself, and gave the author immediately a place 
in popular estimation as in the foremost rank of existing 
philosophical writers. The essay was followed up in 1795 
by a more elaborate writing, Vom Ich ala Princip der 
Philomphie, oder iiber da a Unhedingte im menachlichen 
IVinaen, which, still remaining within the limits of the 
Fichtean idealism, yet exhibits unmistakable traces of a 
tendency to give the Fichtean method a more objective 
application, and to amalgamate with it Hpinoza\s more 
realistic view of things. 

The reputation so quickly gained led soon to its natural 
result, in midsummer 1798 Schelling was called as 
extraordinary professor of [ihilosophy to Jena, and thus 
stopped into the most active literary and philosophical 
circle of the time. The intervening period had not been 
unfruitful. While discharging for two years at Leipsic 
the duties of companion or tutorial guardian to two 
youths of noble family, Sclielliiig had contributed various 
articles and reviews to Fichte and Niethammer’s Joumafy 
and had thrown himself with all his native impetuosity 
into the study of |)liysical and medical .science. From 
1796 date the Brief e iiher D(Kjmatimma und KrifieismtiSy 
an admirably written critique of the ultimate issues of the 
Kantian system, which will still re[>ay study ; from 1797 
the essay entitled Neue Deduction des NaturreehtSy which 
to some extent anticipated Fichte’s treatniont in the 
(iruvdtape dea Naturrechta, published in 1796, but not 
before Schelling’s essay had been received by the editors 
of the Jounutf. ^J'he reviews of current philosophical 
literature wore afterwards collected, and with needful 
omissions and corrections appeared under the title “Ab- 
handliingen zur Erlautorung des Tdealismus dor Wi.sson- 
schaftslchre ” in Scholling’s Philos. Bchnfteny vol. i., 1809. 
The studies of physical science boro rapid fruit in the Ideen 
za finer Philoaophie der Nafur, 1797, and the treatise Ton 
der Weltaeelfj 1798, the drift of which will be noted later. 

Schellings professoriate in Jena lasted till the early 
part of 1803. His lectures wore extraordinarily attrac- 
tive ; his productive powers were at their best ; and the 
circumstances of his surroundings developed forcibly the 
good and evil qualities of his character. Of his writings 
during this period a merely chronological notice will mean- 
whde suffice. In 1799 appeared the Erater Entwurf einea 
Syatema der N atur philoaophie y with an independent and sub- 
sequent Einleitung y in 1800 the System dea tranacenden- 
talen Idealismusy in form one of the most finished, in 
aubstance one of the most satisfactory of his works ; in 


the same year, in the Zeitachrift filr apehdative Phyaik, 
edited l)y him, “ Allgemeine Deduction des dynamisohen 
Processes and in 1801 the Darstellung meinea Systems der 
Philoaophie ; in 1802, in the Neue Zeitachr.fur apek. Pkyaiky 
the “ Fernere Darstellungen aus dem System der Philo- 
sophic”; also in 1 802 the dialogue Bruno BXid the excellently 
written Vorleaungen iiher die MeOwde des akademiachen 
Sfudiums. In conjunction with Hegel, who in 1801 at 
Schelling’s invitation had come to Jena, he edited the 
Kritiachea Journal fur Philoaophiey the greater part of 
which was written by Hegel. Regarding the authorship 
of certain articles in the volume and a half of this Journal 
a discussion of no great significance has arisen, concerning 
which perhaps the best statement is that by Schelling’s son 
in the preface to vol. v. of the SdnimtUche Werkfy Abth. i. 

The philosophical renown of Jena reached its culminat- 
ing point during the years of Schelling’s residence there, 
in no small measure through the imposing force of his 
character and teaching. Recognized as of the first rank 
among living thinkers he was received with every mark of 
distinction, and his intellectual Bym 2 )athie 3 soon united 
him closely with some of the most active literary tenden- 
cies of the time. With Goethe, who viewed with interest 
and appreciation the poetical fashion of treating fact 
characteristic of the Natuiphilosophify he continued on 
excellent terms, while on the other hand he was repelled 
by Schiller’s less expansive di8])osition, and failed alto- 
gether to understand tlio lofty ethical idealism that 
animated his work. By the representatives of the 
Romantic school, then in the height of their fervour and 
beginning their downward course, he was hailed as a most 
potent ally, and quickly became par excellenee the philo- 
sopher of the Romantic type. The Schlegcls and their 
friends, who had found at least one fundamental prin- 
ciple of Romantic strain in Fichte, had begun to be dis- 
satisfied with the cold and abstract fashion of viewing 
nature that seemed necessarily to follow from the notion 
of the Wiasenschaftslehrey and at the same time the deep- 
seated antagonism of character between Fichte and the 
impetuous litterateurs of the Romantic school was begin- 
ning to be felt. In Schelling, essentially a self-conscious 
genius, eager and rash, yet with undeniable power, they 
hailed a personality of the true Romantic tyj)e, and in his 
philosophy a mode of conceiving nature adequate to the 
needs of poetic treatment. During the Jena period the 
closest union obtained between Schelling and those who 
either at Jena or at Berlin carried on warfare for the 
Romantic idea. With August Wilhelm Schlcgel and his 
gifted wife Caroline, herself the embodiment of the 
Romantic spirit, Schelllng’s relations were of the most 
intimate kind. Personal acquaintance made at Dresden 
before Schelling began his professorial career at Jena 
rapidly developed into a warm friendship, to which circum- 
stances soon gave a new and heightened colour. Caroline 
Schlcgel, a woman of remarkable recej^tive and apprecia- 
tive power, emotional to excess, and full of the ardent ill- 
balanced sympathies that constituted the Romantic tone, 
felt for Schelling unbounded admiration. In him she 
found the philosojihic view which gave comjJeteness and 
consistency to the tumultuous literary and personal feel- 
ings that animated her, and she was not less attracted by 
the dominating force of his personal character. It is pro* 
bable that in the early stages of their friendship a future 
marriage between Schelling and Caroline’s young daughter, 
Auguste Bohinor, was, if not definitely understood, yet 
vaguely contemplated by both, and that in consequence 
neither was fully aware of the nature of the feelings 
springing up between them. The untimely death of 
Auguste in the summer of 1800, a death in which Schel- 
ling’s rash confidence in his medical knowledge was unfor- 
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tunately involved, while a severe blow to both, drew them 
much more closely together, and in the following year, 
A. W. Schlegel having removed to Berlin, and Caroline 
remaining in Jena, affairs so developed themselves that 
quietly, amicably, and in apparently the most friendly 
manner, a divorce was arranged and carried to its comple- 
tion in the early suiftmer of 1803. On the 2d Juno of 
the same year Schelling and Caroline, after a visit to the 
former's father, were married, and with the marriage 
Schelling's life at Jena came to an end. It was full time, 
for Schelling's undoubtedly overweening self-conhdonco 
and most arrogant mode of criticism had involved him in 
a series of virulent disputes and quarrels at Jena, the 
details of which are in themselves of little or no interest, 
but are valuable as illustrations of the evil qualities in 
Schelling's nature which deface much of his philosophic 
work. The boiling fervour which the Romanticists prized 
is dejdorably ineffective in the clear cold atmosphere of 
speculation. 

A fresh field w’as found in the newly-constituted uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg, to which he was called in September 
1803 as professor of “ Natiirphilosojdiie,’' and where he 
remained till Ai)ril 1806, when the Napoleonic conquests 
compelled a change. The published writings of this 
period {Phitosophie und lieligion, 1804, and Ueber das Vtr- 
finliuiss des Pealen und Idealeit in der Natai\ 1806), and 
still more the unpublished draft of his lectures as con- 
tinued in volumes v. and vi. of the Sdmvttliche IfVr/Y, 
exhibit an important internal change in his philosophic 
views, a change which was accentuated by the ojien breach 
on the one hand with Fichte and on the other hand with 
Hegel. Schelling's little pamf)hlct DarUfjvnif des wahren 
Verhdltnisses der Naturpkilosophie zur verheHseii:en Ficht- 
iscken Lehrs was the natural sequel to the difference which 
had brought the correspondence of the former friends to a 
close in 1803, and to Fichte's open condemnation in the 
Grxmdrihge d, ge(jenw(irt, Zeitalters, Hegel’s ])rcface to 
the Phimmiemdogie des Geistes was in like manner the 
sequel to the severe treatment which in his Jena lectures 
ho had bestowed on the emptiness of the Schellingian 
method, and with the appearance of that work correspond- 
ence and friendship between the two ceased, and in 
Sch el ling’s mind there remained a deeply rooted sense of 
injury and injustice. 

The Wiirzburg professoriate had not been without its 
inner trials. Schelling had many enemies, and his irre- 
concilable and lofty tone of dealing with them only 
increased the virulence of their attacks. He embroiled 
himself with his colleagues and with the Government, so 
that it was doubtless with a sense of relief that he found 
external events bring his tenure of the chair to a close. 
In Munich, to w^hich with his wife he removed in 1806, 
ho found a long and quiet residence. A jmsition as state 
official, at first as as.sociate of the academy of sciences 
and secretary of the academy of arts, afterwards as 
secretary of the philosophical section of the academy of 
sciences, gave him ease and leisure. Without resigning 
his official ijosition he lectured for a short time at Stutt- 
gart, and during seven years at Erlangen (1820-27). In 
1809 Caroline died, and three years later Schelling 
married one of her closest, most attached friends, l^auline 
Gotter, in whom he found a true and faithful companion. 

During the long stay at Munich (1806-1841) Schol- 
ling's literary activity seemed gradually to come to a 
standstill. The ‘‘Aphorisms on Naturphilosophie " con- 
tained in the Jahrbiicher der Mediein ah Wissensrhaft 
(1806—8) are for the most part extracts from the Wiirz- 
burg lectures; and the Denhn<d der Schrift von den 
qbttlichen Dingen des Herm Jacobi was drawn forth by 
tne special incident of Jacobi's work. The only writing 


I of significance is the “ Philosophischo Untersuchungen iiber 
das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit," which appeared in 
Philosophische Sehrifte^i^ vol. i. (1809), and which 
carries out, with increasing tendency to mysticism, the 
I thouglits of the previous work, Philosophie vnd lieligion. 
In 1815 a]>peared the tract Peber die Gattheiten zii Nrrwo- 
I thrake^ ostensibly a portion of the great work, Die Weltalier^ 
on which Schelling was understood to be engaged, a work 
frequently announced as ready for publication, but of 
' which no great part was ever WTitten. Probably it was 
the overpowering strength and influence of the Hegelian 
system that constrained Schelling to so long a silence, for 
it was only in 1834, after the death of Hegel, tliat, in a 
preface to a translation by II. lieckers ot a work by (^ousin, 
ho gave public utterance to the antagonism in which he 
I stood to tlie Hegelian and to Ids own earlier concci»tions of 
philosophy. The antagonism certainly was not then a 
I new fact; the Erlangen lectures on the history of ]ddlosophy 
{S(immt. Werke^ x. 124-5) of 1822 exj)iesH the same in a 
pointed fashion, and Schelling had already begun the 
treatment of mythology and religion which in Ids view 
, constituted the true i>ositive comj»lement to the negative 
of logical or speculative philosc)j)hy. Public attention, 
which had been from time to time drawn to Schelling’s 
prolonged silence, was })owerfully attracted by these 
vague hints of a new system which jirondscd something 
more positive, as regards religion in j)articular, than the 
apparent results of Hegel’s teaching. For the appearance 
of the critical writings of Strauss, F'euerbach, and^ Bauer, 

I and the evident disunion in the Hegelian school itself, had 
I alienated the sympathies of many from the then dominant 
I philosophy. In Berlin particularly, the headquarters of 
the Hegelians, the desire found cxi)rcB8ion to obtain 
' officially from Schelling a treatment of the new system 
which he w'as understood to have in reserve. The realiza- 
tion of the desire did not come about till 1841, when the 
appointment of Schelling as Prussian privy councillor and 
member of the Berlin Academy, gave him the right, a 
right ho was requested to exercise, to deliver lectures in 
the university. The opening lecture of his course was 
listened to by a large and most ap[)reciative audience ; 
and thus, in the evening of his career, Schelling found 
himself, as often before, the centre of attraction in the 
world of philosophy. The enmity of Lis old foe H. E. O. 
Paulus, sharpened by Schelling’s apparent success, led to 
the surreptitious publication of a verbatim report of the 
lectures on the philosophy of revelation, and, as Schelling 
did not succeed in obtaining legal condemnation and sup- 
pression of this piracy, he in 1815 ceased the delivery of 
any public courses. No authentic information as to the 
nature of the new })ositive ])hilosophy was obtained till 
after his death in 1851, when his sons began the issue of 
his collected writings with the four volumes of Berlin 
lectures : — vol. i., Introdnctioii in the Philosojdty of Mytho^ 
logy (1856) ; ii., Philosophy of Mythology (1857); iii. and 
iv.. Philosophy of Ri Delation (1858). 

Whatever judgiiiPii tone* may form of the total worth of Schelling 
as a philoKor»lipr, hih j)Iacc in tho history ol that important iiiovo- 
ment callcu generally German philosojdiy is unimstakablo ami 
assured. It hajipuiied to him, as lie liiinself claimed, to turn a 
pago in tho history of tliought, und one cannot ignore the acluul 
advance U]»on his prethM ossor achieved hy him or the hrilliunt 
fertility of the genius hy which that achievement w as accomplished. 
On the other liand itisnot tobo denied that Schelling, to whom an 
unusually long ])eriod of activity was aceoided, nowlicrc succeeds 
in attaining iho rounded conqdeteness ol scieiitrtic »\stein. Hia 
philosophical writings, extended over more than half a century, 
lie before us, not us parts of one whole, hut as the .successive mani- 
festations of a restless highly endowed spirit, striving continaously 
but unsuccessfully after a solution of its own juohlcins. Such 
unity as they possess is a unity of t«*ndcn<’y and endeavour ; they 
are not parts of a whole, and in sfimo respects lire final form they 
assumed is the least satisfactory of all. Hence it has come about 
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that Schelling remains for the jihilosopliic student but a moment 
of historical value in the devc]oj)njent of thought, and that his 
works have for the most t»art c^nused now to have more than 
historic iiitorcst. Thiongnout liis thinking bears the painful 
impress of liiirry, incv»n<ph‘teneft8, and spasmodic striving after an 
ideal whieh rould only be allained by wationt, laborious, and 
methodic eHorU HrilHant contributions there arc without doubt 
to tb« evolution of a pbilosophic idea, but no systematic fusion of 
all into a whole. It is not unfair to connect the apparent failings 
of Scbclliiig’s }»bil()sopbi/ing with the very nature of the thinker 
and with the bistoricaJ accidents of his career. In the writ- 
ings of bis citly rriaiiliood, for example, more particularly those 
making u[» one finds in painful abundance the 

(WJ<l<*n<<*s of Inirtlilv -acijuircd knowledge, iniputienco of the hard 
labour r)f minute thought, over-coiilidence in the force of individual 
genius, and dcsiic instantanoously to present even in crudest 
fash loll the imwest idea that has dawned upon the thinker. 
Schelling was pieinaturely thrust iuto the position of a foremost 
productive thinker ; and wdieii th<‘ lengthened period of (piict 
inc<litution was at last forced upon him there iiriforfiiiiately lay 
beloro him a system whiidi achiev<‘d what had dimly been involved 
in Ills ardent and imjieluous desires. It is not possiblo to acquit 
Scliclliiig of a certain diHingenuouHiioss in rcguru to the TTegolian 
philosophy ; and if wo claim for him porfc<*t ilisinteresteduess of 
view w<* can do so only by inii>osiiig on him the scvcier condem- 
nation of deficient insight. 

It w'iiH a natural concomitant of this continuous hurry under 
which Schclling’s successive ctl'orts at constructivo work were 
carried out that ho should have been found at all stages supporting 
biinself by calling to bis aid tho forms of somo other system. The 
sucecHsivo pbasos of his devidopiiient might without injustieo bo 
ehiiracteri/cd by refermiee to these external siqiports. Thus Fichte, 
Spinoza, Jakob Bocbiiic and llie Mystics, and finally, the great Greek 
thinkers with their Neoplatonic, Gnostic, and Scholastic commen- 
tators, give resneef ively colouring to particular works in wliich 
Schelliug unfoluH hinisidf.* At the same time it would be unjust to 
leprcHcnt Schelling as merely borrowing from those external sources. 
There must bo allowoil to liiin genuine philosoidiic spirit and no 
small measure of jdiilosophic insiglit. Of tlie T>laloHO|)hic afflatits 
be was in no want , and it might be fairly adaed that, under all 
the dillerenecs of exiiosition win eh seem to constitute so many 
differing Scbellingiaii systems, there is one and tlie same pliilo- 
sopbic effort and spirit. Hut what Schelling did want was power 
to work out siMeiitilically, mcLliodicnlly, the ideas with wdiich his 
spirit was lilh'd and mnsteied. lienee no coiiM only find expression 
for himself in forms of this or that earlier pbilosonliy, and hence 
too the frequent foriiileSMiiesH of his own thought, ilio tendency to 
rehi|iso into mere iinpatimit dospair of ev<T finding an ade(|uate 
vehicle for transmitting thought. 

It is thus, moreover, a matter of indifference how one distributes 
or cbiHsifies tho several forms and periods of Schel ling’s jihilosophic 
activity. Whether one ailopts na basis the external form, t.c., the 
foreign mode of speculation laid under contiihution, or endeavours 
to adhere (dosely to inner dithu'eiices of view', tho result is very 
much the same. There is one lino of sjieculutive thought, in the 
developimmt of which inevitable ])rohlems call for now' methods of 
handling, w'hih* tlie reHults only in part can claim to have n ]>lace 
ai'conlcd t(» them in the liistory of ]diilos<iphy. It is fair in 
dealing with Sclndling’s developiiiimt to take into account the 
indications of his own ojunion reganling its more significant 
momenta, lii his own view the turning iioints seem to liave been 

(1) the transition from Fichte's metfiod to the more objective 
conception of nature, —the advance, in other wonis, to Katur- 
fihi/osaphif ; (2) the defiiiito formulation of that which irnnlicitly, 
as Schelling claims, was involved in tho idea of NatHrphilosophu\ 
viz., the thought of the identical, iinliffercnt, absolute substratum 
of both iiatuie iind spirit, the advance to IdcntiUttsphilosophte \ 
(3) the e]q>osition of negative and ]>ositive pliilosopliy, an opposi- 
rion w'hich is the theme of tin' Herliu lecture.s, but the germs of 
which may be traced back to 18t)f, and of which more than tho 
germs are found in the tvork cm freedom of 1809. Only wiiat 
falls under the fii-st ainl second of the divisions so indicated can be 
said to have discharged a finietion in dcvclojiiiig philosophy ; only 
BO much constitutes Sohclling’s idiilosonhy pro})cr. A very brief 
notic’c of the cbaract<*ristic features of the three studia must hero 
suffice. 

{\) NnturpJiihisophh'.- The Ficbtean method had striven to 
exhilnt the whole structure of reality as the necessary implication 
of 8elf-con8cioiisin‘SH. 'J'he fundamental feature's of knowleclgc, 
whether as activity or ns sum of apprehended fact, and of conduct 
had been dediieod as elements necessary in the attainment of self- 
conscioiisne.ss. Ficbtean idealism therefore at once stood out 
nogafively, as abolishing the dogmatic conception of the two real 
worlds, subject and object, l»y wdioso interaction cognition and 
practice arise, and as amending the critical idea which retained 
with dangerous caution too many fragments of dogmatism; 
positively, as insisting on the unity of philosophical interpretation 


and as supplying a key to the form or method by which a completed 
philosophic system might Vie constructed. But the Ficbtean teach- 
ing npjieared on the one hand to identify too closely the ultimate 
grouml of the universe of rational conception with the finite, indi- 
vidual spirit, and on the other hand to endanger the reality of the 
world of nature by regarding it too niucli after tho fashion of sub- 
jective idealism, as mere moment, though necessitated, in the 
existence of the finite thinking mind. It wus almost a natural 
ronse(|uenco that Fichte never succeeded in amalgamating with his 
own system the Aesthetic view of nature to which the Kritik of 
Judgment had pointed as an essential component in any complete 
philosophy 

From Fichte’s position Schelling .started. From Fichte he 
<lerive<l Ihe i<leal of a completed whme of ydiilosophic conception ; 
from Fichte ho derived the formal method to which for the most 
jiart he continued true. The earliest writings tended gradually 
towards the first important advance. Nature must not bo con- 
ceiveil as merely abstract limit to tho infinite striving of sidrit, ns 
a mere series of necessary thoughts for mind. It must be that 
and more than that. It must have reality for itself, a reality 
which stands in no conflict with its ideal character, a reality the 
inner structure of which is ideal, a reality the root and spring of 
which is spirit. Nature as the sum of "that wliicdi is objective, 
intelligence as the complex of all the activities making uj) sell- 
conaciousne.ss, ap]>ear thus as eciually real, as alike exhibiting ideal 
structure, as jiarallel with one another. The ])liiloflo])liy of nature 
and tTanscendentHl philosojihy are the two coinjilcinentary portions 
of philosophy as a whole. 

Animated with this new conee])tion Schelling made his hurried 
rush to NaturjihilosophiCf and with tho aid ol Kant ami of frag- 
mentary knowledge of contemporary scientific niovoments, threw 
olf in quick siu’cession tho Jdeen^ tho IVeltscele^ and the Erater 
Entwurf, Naturphilosophie^ wliich thus became an historical fact, 
has had scant mercy at the hands of modern science ; and un- 
doubtedly there is much iu it, even in that for wdiich Schelling 
alone is resjionsihle, for which only contempt can bo our feeling. 
Schelling, one iinist Ray, had neither the strength of thinking nor 
tho acquired kuow'leilge necessary to hold tho oalance betwc'oii the 
abstract treatment of cosmological notions and the concrete 
researches of special science. His etforta after a construction of 
natural reality are bad in themselves and gave rise to a wearisome 
flood of perfectly useless physical spoculution. Yet it w'ould be 
unjust to ignore the many brilliant and sometimes valuable thoughts 
that are scattered thioiighout the writings on Katurphilosophi (\ — 
tlioughts to wdiicb S{*ludliiig himself is but too freipiently untrue. 
Regarded merely as a criticism of the notions with which Bcientific 
iiit(‘rpretation iirocccds, these writings liuve still importance and 
might liave achieved more had they been untainted by tho tonclenc} 
to hasty, ill-considered, a priori anticipations of nature. 

Nature, ns having reality for itself, forms one completed whole. 
Its manifold ness is not then to be taken ns excluding its funda- 
ineiital unity; the divisions which our oidiuary perception and 
thought introduce into it have not absolute validit}^ but are to bo 
interpreted as the outcome of the single formative energy or 
complex of forces which is the inner asjiect, the soul of nature 
Such inner of natuio we are in a position to ap]>rchend and 
con.struetively to exhibit to ourselves in the successive forms which 
its devclojmient assumes, for it is the same sjiint, though uncon - 
scioins, of which wo become aware in self-conseiousne.ss. It is the 
realization of spirit. Nor is the variety of its forms imposed ujion 
it from without ; there is neither external teleology in nature, nor 
mochunisin in tho narrower sense. Nature is a whole and forms 
itself ; within its range w'C are to look for no other than natural 
explanations. The function ol jVatnrjduloaophie is to exhibit tlie 
hleal as springing from the real, not to deduce the real from tbe 
ideal. The ineessant change wbicb exj»crience brings before us, 
taken in conjunction wdlh tho tlionght of unify in productive fon'e 
of nature, leads to the all-ini])ortimt conception of the dualitj', the 
polar opposition through whicli nature expies^es itself in its varied 
jiroducts. The dyiiarnical scries of atages in nature, the forms in 
which tho ideal structure of nature is realiziMi, are matter, as tlie 
equilibrium of the fundamental expansive and contractive forces ; 
light, with its Bubonli Mate processes, — magnetism, electricity, and 
chemical action; organism, with its component idiascs of rejiroduc 
tion, irritability, and sensibility.^ 

Just as nature exhibits to us the series of dynamical stajjes of 
processes by which spirit struggles towards consciousness of itself, 
so the world of intelligence and practiee, the W'orld of mind, exhiliits 
Ihe series of stages through which self-consciousness W’ith its 
inevitable o)>positions and leconciliations develops in its ideal 
form. Tho tlieoretical side of inner nature in its successive grades 
from sensation to the highest form of sfiirit, the abstracting reason 
which emphasizes the diffiTence of subjective and objective, leaves 

> The brfrfest and best account in ScticlJlnff hintsdf of Natnrphiloiophie Is 
that contained in the Etnleituna tu dem Erntfr EnUcurJ {H. W., ill.). The fullest 
and most lucid statement of Naturphiio$ophi« is that /i^lvcn hv K. Fischer in his 
aeich d n. Phil., vi. 433-K9a. 
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tan unAolred problem which receives satisfaction only in the prac- 
tical, the inaividuaUzinff activity. The practical, again, taken in 
conjunction with the tneoretical, forces on the (question of the 
reconciliation between the free conscious organization of thought 
and the apparently necessitated and unconscious mechanism of the 
objective world. In the notion of a teleological connexion and in 
that which for spirit is its subjective exjjression, viz., art and 
genius, the subjective and objective find their point of union. 

(2) Nature and spirit, Naiui'philosophie and Transeeiidenlalphilo~ 
$ophief thus stand as two relativelv complete, but complementary 
parts of the whole. It was impossible for Sohelliiig, the animating 
principle of whose thought was ever the recomdliation of difi'erences, 
not to take and to take speedily the step t^^wardsthe conception of 
the uniting basis of which nature and spirit are manifestations, 
forms, or consequencc.s. For this common basis, however, ho did 
not succeed at first in finding any other than the merely negative 
expression of indiflercnce. The identity, tho absolute, which 
underlay all difference, all the relative, is to bo charactcrizetl 
simply us neutrum^ as absolute undifferentiated self* on ui valence. 
It lay in the very nature of thi.s thought that Spinoza should now 
offer himself to ^chellingas the thinker whoso form of presentation 
•amc nearest to his new problem. The Darsfellimg mehieit Systems^ 
and tho more expanded and more c.ircfnl treatment contained in 
the lectures on System dcr gt'^tamitUcn Philoaoj)} t ie inid der Natur- 
philowphie inshesondere given in Wurzburg, 1804 (published only 
in the Sdmmflicko If^'erke, vol. vi. ]>. ISl-.'i/fi), arc thoroughly 
Spinozistic in form, nml to a largo extent in substance. They are 
not without value, irnleed, as extended commentary on Spinoza. 
With all his efforts, Sidielling does not succeed in bringing his 
conceptions cif nature and spirit into any vital connexion w'ith tho 
primal identity, tho absolute indifference of reason. No true solution 
could ho achieved by resort to the mere ahseiice of distinguishing, 
differencing feature. Tho absolute was loft with no other iunctiou 
than that of removing all tho dillereiicos on which thought turns. 
The criticisms of Fichte, and more particularly of licgcl (in the 
** Yorrede ’* to the Ph&rtomenologin def Ueistes)^ point to the fatal 
defect in tho conception of the absolute as mere featureless identity, 

(3) Along two distinct lines Sehelliiig is to be found in all his 
later wnitings striving to amend tho eoneeptiuii, to which he re- 
mained true, of absolute reason as tho ultimate ground of reality. 
It was necessary, in tho first place, to give to this absolute a cJiar- 
aeteTf to make of it something more than empty sameness ; it was 
necessary, in tlie second place, to clear up in some way tho relation 
in which the actuality or a]»j»arent actuality of nature and sjurit 
stood to the ultimate real. Schclling had already (in the System 
der yes. Phil.) begun to eiidenvour alter an amalgamation of the 
Spinozistic conception of hubstaneo with the Platonic, view of an 
ideal realm, and to find therein tho means of enriching the bare- 
ness of absolute reason. In liranoy and in Philos, it. JteliyioUy the 
same thought finds expression In tho realm of ideas the nb.so- 
lute finds itself, has its own nature over against itself as ohjoetive 
over against suhjeetive. and thus is in the way of overcoming its 
ab^tmetiiess, of becoming concrete. Tliis conception of a dillcr- 
ence, of an internal structure in the absolute, finds other and not 
less obscure exjiressiona in tho mystical contributions of tho 
Metischl ujlte Freiheit and in the schola‘^tic speculations of tlie 
Herlin lectures on mythology. At the .same time it eoiiiiects itself 
with the second problem, how to attain in conjunction vkith tho 
abstractly rational chara<’tcr of the absolute an cxjdariation of 
actuality. Things, — nature and spirit, — have an actual being. They 
exist not merely u.s logical consequence or development of tho 
absolute, hut have a stubbornness of being in them, an autuguiiistie, 
feature which in all times philosophers have been driven to recog- 
nize, and which they have de.scribed in varied fashion. The actu- 
ality of things is a defection from the absolute, and their existence 
com}»ols a rcconsidciatiou of our conception of (iod. 1’here iiiust be 
re(’ogni/ed in God as a completed actuality, a dim, obscure ground 
or basis, which can only bo descril)ed as not jvt being, hut as con- 
taining in itself the imjuilsc to externalization, to existence. It is 
through this ground of Hoiiig in God Himself that we must find 
explanation of that indejioinlence which things assert over against 
God. And it is easy to see ]n)W from tins position Sehelliiig w^as 
led on to tlie further statements that not in the rational coneeptioii 
of God is an explanation of existence, to be found, iia3% that all 
rational conception (sxteaids hut to tin* form, and touches not tho 
real, -that God is to be conceived as act, ns will, as something over 
and above the rational conception of the divine. Ileiicc, the stiess 
laid on will as the re,aliziiig factor, in opi>ositiou to thought, a 
view through vs'^hich Schelling connects himself with Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartmsnn, and on tho ground of wdiich ho has lieeu 
recognized by the latter as the reconciler of idealism and realism. 
Finally, then, there emerges the ojiposition of negative, i.e , merely 
rational philosojjhy, and positive, of which the content is the real 
evolution of the divine as it has taken tdace in fact and in liistory 
and as it is recorded in the varied mythologies and religions of man- 
kind. Not much satistaetion can be felt >vith the exposition of 
either ac it appears in tho volumes of Berlin lectures. 
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Sehelling'a works wore collected and publisliod by Ills sons, in 14 vols., 1806-61. 
For the life aond materials are to bo found in tho three vols., Schelling't 
Libm in Bncfen, 1869-70, In which a blojn*aphlc sketch of thu phllnsoplier's 
early life Is Riven by his son, and in Wultz, Karohne^ *2 \ ols., 1871 An IntorestinR 
little woik Is KJ(iit)er, //dfderlin, Hegel ^ ti. Schilling tfi ihrm SchteUbtuchen Jugend 
jahren, 1877. The bloRiuphy In Kunn Fischer’s volume Is coinpleto nnd adnilr 
able. Apart fiom the expositions in tho larger histoiles of nnMlern philosophy, 
In Michelet, Erdmann, Wlllm, and Kimo Useher, and in Ilttvtn’s Jtomantuchi 
valuable St udi(>s SI e — Koseiikranz, iScltellwg, IMIJI; tfoAtk, ScM ling and dw 
Pltiiotophie der Itomantti, a % ols., ; Frantz, Sehelhng » positive Phtlosophit, 3 

vols , 1879-80; Watson, SchelUng's Tt anea ndental Jdaullem, 1882. (U. AP.) 

SCHEMNITZ (Hung. Selmeczhdnya)^ a mining town in 
the Cis-Danubian county of Hont, Hungary, lies about 65 
miles north from Budapest, in 48* 27' N. lat., 18" 52' E. 
long., on an elevated site, 2300 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its institutions include a Roman ("atholic and a 
Protestant gymnasium, a high school for girls, a court of 
justice, a hospital, and several benevolent and scientific 
societies. Schemnitz owes its chief importance to tho fact 
of its being the mining centre of the kingdom. C Con- 
nected with this local industry are important Government 
institutions, such as various mining buporintendtincios, a 
chemical analytical laboratory, and an excellent academy 
of mining and forestry (with a meteorological observa- 
tory and a remarkable collection of minerals), attended 
by jmjiils from all countries of Europe and also from 
America. The mines are chiefly the property of the state 
and the corporation ; tho average yield annually is — 
gold, 232 lb; silver, 45,000 11); lead, 11,600 cwt. ; 
copper, 180 cwt. Iron, arsenic, <Yc., to the value of about 
i>i 50,000 are also produced. There are also flourishing 
potteries where well-known tobacco pipes are manufactured. 
With Schemnitz is conjoined the town of BclahAnya ; their 
united population in 1884 was 15,265, chiefly Slovaks, of 
whom nearly 3000 were engaged in mining. 

Schornnitz, which was already noted for its mines in tlie time of 
the BomanH, has phiyod considerable part in tho history of Hungary, 
The archivoH of the town contain many interesting doeuments. 
After the Tartar invasion in the 12th century it was colonized by 
Germans, but bad become quite Slavonized boloro tho academy of 
mining was founded by Maria Theresa (1760). Tho school of 
forestry was added in 1609. The corporation is wealthy, having 
received special commercial privileges irom the crown in considoia- 
tion of pecuniary aid afforded in times of cmergem*y. 

SCHENECTADY, a city of the United States, county 
scat of Schenectady county, New York, in tho valley of the 
Mohawk river, 17 miles by rail north-west of Albany, with 
which it is also connected by the Erie Canal. It is best 
known as the seat of ITnion College, an institution founded 
in 1795 l)y a union of several religiou.s sects, and now 
posses.sed of large endowments, extensive buildings, and a 
valuable library, and along with the Albany medical and 
law schools, <kc., forming the Union University. BeKide.s 
manufacturing locomotives, iron bridge.s, and agricultural 
implements, Schenectady has shawl, hosiery, carriage, and 
varnish factories. The population was 9579 in 1860. 
11,026 in 1870, and 13,655 in 1880. 

Occupying the site of one of the council grounds of tho Mohawks, 
Seheuectudy was clioM*n as a Dutch tiading ])ost in 1620, w’as 
chartered in 1684, ami heeaine a borough in 1765 and a city in 
1798. In 1691 it was hurned hy the French and Indiana, and 
sixty-three of it.** inhahitants miissncred. 

SCHETKY, John Alexander (1785-1824), a younger 
brother of J, C. Schetky (see below), studied medicine 
in Edinburgh university and drawing in the Trustees* 
Academy. As a military surgeon he served with distinc 
tion under Lord Berosford in Portugal. He contributed 
excellent works to the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and of the Water-Colour Society, and executed some of the 
illustrations in Sir W. Scott’s ProvinAtil AniiguiUes, He 
died at (’ape Coast (Dastle, 5th September 1824, when 
preparing to follow Mungo Park’s route of exploration. 

SCHETKY, John (hiiusTUN (1778-1874), marind 
painter, descended from an old Transylvanian family, was 
born in Edinburgh on the 11th of August 1778. He 
studied art under Alexander Nasmyth, and after having 
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travelled on the Continent be settled in 'Oxford, and 
taught for six years as a drawing-master. In 1808 be 
obtained a post in the military college, Great Marlow, and 
three years later ho received a congenial appointment as 
l)rofe8sor of drawing in the naval college, Portsmouth, 
where he had arn[)le opportunities for the study of his 
favourite marine subjects. From 1836 to 1856 he held a 
similar professorship in the military college, Addiscombe. 
To tlio 1 loyal Academy exhibitions he contributed at 
intervals from 1805 to 1872, and he was represented at 
the Westminster Hall competition of 1847 by a large oil- 
painting of the Battle of La Hogue. Ue was marine 
painter to George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
Among his [published works are the illustrations to Lord 
John Manners’s Crviac iio Scotch Waters, nnd a volume of 
photographs from his pictures and drc.\/iDgs issued in 
1867 urider the title of Fetc?‘ans of the Sea. He died in 
London, on the 28tli of January 1874. 

Olio of his host works, tlio Lohh of tlio Royal (toorgo, jiainted in 
1840, is in tlio National (Jallcry, London, and tlio iJjiitod Service 
dull poHHOHHCtt unotlier impornint marine Nuljoct from hla brush. 
His momoir by his daughter was published in 1877. 

SCHEVFININGEN, a fishing village and watering-place 
in ilolhind, on the North Sea, about two miles from The 
Hague, with which it is coniiL'cted by a shaded avenue 
with a tramway. There is a fine sandy beach below the 
line of dunes that Hojiarate the village from the sea. The 
terrace crowning tlic dunes servos as a jiromenade. Popu- 
lation in 1879, 7713. Scheveningen has a considerable 
herring fleet, in a naval engagement off the coast in 
1673 De Buy ter defeated the combined forces of the 
French and English. 

8CHIAVONETTJ, Lukii (1765-1810), engraver, was 
born at Bassano in Venetia, on April 1, 1765. After 
having studied art for several years he was employed by 
'restolini, an engraver of very indifferent abilities, to 
execute imitations of Bartolozzi’s works, which he jiassed 
off as his own. In 1790 Testolini was invited by 
Bartolozzi to join him in Ji^ngland, and, it having been 
discovered that Schiavonetti, who accompanied him, had 
executed the plates in question, he was taken by Bartolozzi 
into his employment, and, having greatly improved under 
his instruction, he became an eminent engraver in both the 
line and the dot manner, “ developing an individual style 
which united grandeur with grace, boldness, draughtsman- 
like power, and intelligence with executive delicacy and 
finish.*^ Among his early works are four jilates of subjects 
from the French Kevulution, after Beuazoch. He also 
produced a Mater Dolorosa after Vandyck, and Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon of the Surprise of the Soldiers on the 
Banks of the Arno. From 1805 to 1808 ho was engaged 
in etching Blake’s designs to Blair’s Grave, which, with a 
portrait of the artist engraved by Schiavonetti after T. 
PbiUi[)s, 11. A., were published in the last-named year. The 
otcliing of Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims was one of his 
latest works, and on his death on the 7th of June 1810 
the iilate was taken up by his brother Niccolo, and finally 
completed by James Heath. 

SCHIEDAM, a town of the Netherlands, in the pro- 
vince of South Holland, not far from the confluence of the 
Scliio with the Maas, 3 miles by rail from Rotterdam. It 
is best known as the scat of a great gin manufacture, which, 
carried on in more than two hundred distilleries, gives 
employment besides to malt-factories, cooperages, and cork- 
cutting establishments, and supplies grain refuse enough 
to feed about 30,000 pigs Other industries are ship- 
building, glass-blowing, and candle- moulding. Schiedam, 
which has recently been growing rapidly towards the south- 
west in the Nieuw-Frankenland, is not behind the larger of 
the Netherlands cities in the magniflcence of its private 


residences, but none of its public buildings are of much 
note. It is enough to mention the Groote or Jans-Kerk, 
with the tomb of Cornelis Haga, ambassador to Turkey, 
the old Homan Catholic church, the synagogue, the town 
house, tlie exchange, the Musis Sacrum, the post oflice 
(Blaauwhuis), and a ruined castle (Iluis to Hiviere). The 
population of the commune increased from 9157 in 1811 
to 12,360 in 1840, 21,103 in 1875, 23,035 in 1880, and 
24,321 in 1884 ; the population of the town was 18,854 
in 1870. 

Schiedam, which tirst appears in a document of 1264, obtained 
privileges from Floris V. in 1276, and gradually acquired im- 
portance as a commercial town. In the 16tli century it nad a con- 
sideraMo share in the herring fishery and carried on salt -making, 
brick-making, and weaving, and began to turn its attention to dis- 
tilling The town was flooded in 1776. 

SCHIEFNER, Franz Anton (1817-1879), Hnguist, 
was born at Reval, in Russia, on the 18th July 1817. 
His father was a merchant who had emigrated from 
Bohemia at the end of last century. He received his 
education at the grammar school of liis native place, where 
also his subsequent colleague, the celebrated naLai*alist 
Karl Ernst von Baer, had been brought up. He matricu- 
lated at St Petersburg as a law student in 1836, but while 
qualifying for this profession he pursued with keen in- 
terest the study of the classics, and subsequently devoted 
himself at Berlin, from 1840 to 1842, exclusively to Eastern 
languages. On his return to St Petersburg in 1843 he 
was employed in teaching the classics in the First Grammar 
School, and soon afterwards received a post in the Imperial 
Academy, where in 1852 the cultivation of the Tibetan 
language and literature was assigned to him as his special 
function. Simultaneously he held from 1860 to 1873 the 
professorship of classical languages in the Roman Catholic 
theological seminary. From 1854 till his death he was an 
extraordinary member of the Imperial Academy. Ho died 
after a fortnight’s illness on the 16th November 1879. 

SchicfiicT iiiatlti his mark in IHerary ro&earch in three directions. 
First, ho contributed to tlio Mtmuirs and Jiulletin of the St 
Petersburg Academy, and brought out independently, a number of 
valuable articles and laigcr publications on the language and 
literature uf Tibet. He possessod also a remarkable acquaintance 
with Mongolian, and when death overtook him had just finished 
a levision of the New Testament in that language wuth which the 
Biitish and Foreign Bible Society had entrusted him. Further, 
ho was one of the greatest authorities on the philology and ethnology 
of the Finnic tribes, lie edited and translated the great Finnic epic 
Kalcvala ; he arranged, coiiH>lcted, and brought out in twelve 
volumes the literary remains ot Alexander Castren, bearing on the 
languages of the Samoyedic tribes, the Koibul, Karagass, Tungusiau, 
Buryat, Ostiak, aud Kottio tongues, and yirepured scvoral valuable 
jiajicrs on Finnic mythology for the Im})crial Academy. In the third 
place, ho made himselt the exponent of recent investigations into 
tlie languages of the Caucasus, which, thanks to liis lucid analyses, 
have now been placed within reach of European philologists. Thus 
he gave a full analysis of the Tush language, and in quick succes- 
sion, fioin Baron P. Uslar's investigations, comprehensive papers 
on the Awar, Ude, Abkhasian, Tchctcheiiz, Kasi-Kumuk, Hurkaniau 
and Kuriniiiii languagi's. He had also completely mastered the 
Ossetic, and brought out a number of translations from that 
language, several of them n<\'om]>anied by the original text. For 
many of his linguistii'al investigations he had, with as much tact 
as patience, availed himself of the ])resenee in 8t Petersburg of 
natives (soldiers chiefly) of the districts on the languages of 
which he happened to be engaged. I’he importance, however, 
of the vast mass of linguistical material tliu.s opened uj) by him, 
and of the results to which Ids investigations led, has not yet 
been fully realized, except so far, perha])8, as his numerous con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Eastern fables arc coneenied, for 
which branch of literature Tie evinced throughout his works a keen 
appreciation. 

With a rare philological acumen, which with eijual facility gras^d 
the morphological and idiomatic jiarts of a language, Seniomer 
combined an indefatigable industry and a love of research which 
never flagged. He visited England tliree times for purposes of 
research, — in 1863, 1867, and 1878, — when he endeared himself to all 
who were brouglit in contact with him by his modesty and single- 
hoartednesB, his animated and spirited conversation, and his im- 
sv/erviiig devotion to his various literary pursuits. 
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The fonewiitir Utrof Mt works has been drawn up from biographical notices 
which appeared in the Athenmum for 24th Januarv 1880, and in the Bulletin of 
the St Petersburg Academy, xxvi. pp. 30-44 turn Polejf'tehen 

Text dee DeHmAh^ntya^ 1846; BeUrdge eur KriiiL den Bhartriharx aus CArngrid- 
hara's Paddhati, 1847; (with A. Weber), Varix Lectionet ad Bohlenxi aJitumern 
B^rtrUxarie tenteuttarum perUnentet.lB&O \ Ueber die loguchen und granimat^ 
itehen Werle des Tandjut ,1817; Ueber Jndra'a Bonnerkeil^ 1848 ; ycxcfitrdge tu den 
von U. BbhtUngk umi J. Sc/nntdt ver/anten Verteixhntaten der auf Jndien und 
Tibet betug'iehen Jiawinchrtften und IloUdrucke ttn aatatiachen Muteum iter k 
Akademie der Wiaaenarhaften ^ 1848; E%ne tibettaehe Lebmahexchreibung CAkva- 
mtint's, 1848, Ueber da$ \Verk^*Rgya teh' enrol pa, 1848.30; THItetigehf Studten, 
1831-64; Ueber etne eigenthdmhche Art der tibetxachen Compoxita, 1836; teher 
PluralbetetUmungen im Tibetiechen, 1877 ; Ueber die Vernchleehterunga-I^riocUn 
der Jdenactdxeit nach buddhxgttacher AnachanungtreeHe, 1831 ; Herxeht liber dte 
neuegte Btlchenendung aua P.ktng,l8bl: But bwidhittUt hr S&tra der 42 SdUe 
ana dem Tibetiathen liberaettt, 1831 ; Brgdntvngen und Brnchttgungen tu J, 
J^hnxidt'a Anagabe dea JJaangfun, 1832; Ueber da* llVrX ** J/ratotre de la vie de 
Hiouen tlxaang," 1836; lUntcht uber dte wtaaerue haftht he Thattgkeit dea Herrn 
Pro/eaaora Waaailjew, 1854; Ober dte nepaltarhen, asaatntachen, und ctylontachen 
MUneen dea asiuCtachen Muaenrna, 1834 ; fim kleiner Bettrag eur mongotiarhen 
Palaographir,l8bQ\ SpraehHche Bedenken gegm daa Mougolmthum der t^then, 
18'>6; Berxrhtrd*erProf, irasjt<(;rMj’s Wetk tlbrr dm Buddhiautua, 1836; Uel>er dte 
uuter dem Mamen (leachichte drt Ardahi Bordahi Chan,'* bekannie rnongoltache 
Jkittrehenaammiung, 1837; ('armtma irtdiet Vtmalaprafnottura vatnamAlA rerato 
tibettra, mil deutacher Vebei aettung, 1836; Buddhr^ttache Trtglotle, 1859; Ueber 
ein xndtaehea KrAhenoraktl, 1859; Ueber die hohen Xahlen der Buddhxaten, 1862; 
Juacldda Bemtlhutxgen urn etne Jlundat hrxfl dea Oeaar, 1868; TAranAthm de 
doetrdnas buddhicx tn tndia pr opugatione narratio tibettra, 1868 (German, 1869); 
Ueber exnxge morgen! Andtarne FaaauHigen der iihampaxnitaage, 1869 ; Zur huddhxat- 
iachm Apokalypttk 1874; BharatHS reaponaa, txb et latine,\81A\ JUahAkAtjA^ana 
und Konig Tcharuia pradjota, 1S75, Jndx\rhe Kilmtleranekdoten, 1873; Jnduche 
Ertahlungen, 1876 77 (an Liigllsli translation of ihese by W It, S. Ralston ap- 
pealed In 1882): Ueber Vaaubaudhua GathAaangrnha, 1878; Ueber exne tibetwhe 
ilandachrtft dea Jindxa Houae, 1879 ; Ueber daa Bonpo-lultra, 1880 ; Zur A’ampo- 
mpthe, 1830; Klexne BextrAgr tur Jllnnxat.hen Mylhologte. 1832; iTor eixatniachen 
Ifythologte, 1834 ; Ueber den Atythengehalt der Jlnntachen A/Archen, 18,35; Ueber dte 
llelilenaagen der minuaaxnxachen Tutaren, 1838; Hndenaagen, Ac., rhythmiach ftear- 
bextet, 1859; Zutn Mythua vom WtUuntergange, 1839; Ueber dte ehatmache Bage 
com ka!ewt-poeg, Zur ruaaUchen Heldenaage, 1861; Ueber haleu a und dte 

Kalewingen, 1862; Kuleva/a, deutaih xn rhythmiachei /Vjiwi. 1832; Ueber daa 
Haer ''tarvaa*' tm Jlnnxaehm Epoa, 1848-49; Dte Lteder der Woten, metrxach 
Ubertragen, IHbGi Ueber daa Wort *' aampo'* tm Jinntachen Epoa, 1861; \eraurh 
einei oatjakiarhen Bprachlehre, 1849 1856; Grammaitk und Worterverzexchmaae det 
oamfgexhaehen JSprarhen, 1834 1^33; OrvndtUge einer tunguaiachen Sprat hlehre, 
1856; Vetauch exner burjattarhen SpracMehre, 1837 ; Verauch etner kotbaltachen 
and karagaaatachen JSpiarhlehre, 1857; Verauch etner jenian oatjaktachen und 
kottxachen Sprtxthlehre, 1858; Daa IS-monatluhe Jahr und dte Monatanamen de> 
iitbtiiachenVolktr,\'^b8, Ueber die Sprache der Jukagircn,lHb[l 71, Beit r age tur 
henntntaa der tunguaiachen Alundarttn, 1839 , Tangustiche idiatellen, 1874 ; Uebtr 
dte von (/ von Maydell geaammetten tuugustathen Sprat hproben , 1874, A. Czeka- 
Howakt'atungaaiacheaWdrterverteuhnisa, IK77 ; I’ther aibirtache Eigenlhumatetchen, 
183.'>-1H39; Kurte CharaUertattkdei Thuarhapracht , 1834, Vet auch tlb*t die Thuach 
aprache, 1856; TsnistrA uber daa Awariathe, 1862; Uebir Baton Ualar a neuere 
Itnguiaitache Forachtmgen. 1863 , Verauch tiber dte Sprache der Udett, 1863; Aua~ 
t*ihr!tcher Bentht xibet Baron Ualar'a abchaaiache Studtm, 186,1 ; Tacbetachtnztache 
Studien, 1864, Auaftlhrluher Bencht uber Baron Cafai a Kattknmukiache SCudten, 
1866; /fui kaniache Studicii,l'*7l: Auai tache t\tudtm, 1872; Kutttttathe otutlien, 
1873, Antariache TiXtt, 1873; Oaaeti ache Sptuthnot let , 1862; (taatttache Trite, 
18CJ; Zwei oaaetxache Thtet mdrehen, 1861; Oaaettache Sagen und Marchen,\WM . 

SCHILLER, Johann Christoph Friedrich (1759- 
1805), German dramatist and i)oct, was born at Marbacb, 
in Wurtemberg, on the 10th or 11th (probably 10th) 
November 1759. His grandfather and great grandfather 
had been bakera in Bittenfeld, a village at the point where 
the Rems flows into the Neckar ; and the family was 
probably descended from Jacob Georg Schillci*, who was 
born in Grossheppach, another Swabian village, in 1587. 
Schiller’s father, Johann Kasjiar Schiller, who was about 
thirty-six years of age when liis sou was born, was a man 
of remarkable intelligence and energy. In 1749, after the 
War of the Austrian Succession, in which he had served as 
a surgeon in a Bavarian regiment of hussars, he wont to 
visit a married sister at Marbach, a little town on tin* 
Neckar ; and here, a few months after his arrival, he 
married Elizabeth Dorothea Kodweiss, a girl of seventeen, 
the daughter of the landlord of the inn in which he had a 
lodging. She had great sweetness and dignity of character, 
and exercised a strong influence over her husband, who, 
although essentially kind and thoroughly honourable, 
was ajjt to give w^ay to a somewhat harsh and imperious 
temper. They had six children, of whom the eldest, 
Christophine, was born eight years after their marriage. 
Next came Schiller, and after him were born four 
•daughters, of whom only two, I^ouisa and Nanette, survived 
infancy. 

Until fechiUer was four years of age his mother lived with 
her parents in Marbach, while his father served in the 
Wurtemberg army, in which he gradually rose to the rank 
of major. In 1764 the elder Schiller was joined by his 
family at Lorch, a village on the eastern border of Wiirtem- 
berg, where he served for about three years as a recruiting 
officer. Afterwards he was transferred to Ludwigsburg, 
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and in 1775 he was made ovorseer of the plantations and 
nursery gardens at the Solitude, a country residence of the 
duke of Wurtemberg, near Stuttgart. The duties of this 
position were congenial to the tastes of Majc^r Schiller, 
and he became widely known as a high authority on the 
subjects connected with his daily work 

At Lorch Schiller had been taught by the chief clergy 
man of the village, Pastor Moser, whose name ho after- 
guards gave to one of the characters in Die Dnuher, When 
the family settled in Ludwigsburg he was sent to the Latin 
school, which he attended for six years. He took a good 
place in the periodical examinations, and was much liked 
by his masters and fellow-pupils, for he was active, intelli- 
gent, and remarkable lor the warmth and Loiistancy of his 
affections. At a very early age he gave evidence of a 
talent for poetry, and it was carefully fostered by his 
mother, who was herself of a poetic temperament. His 
parents inteuded that he should become a clergyman, but 
this decision was abandoned at the request practically by 
the order — of the duke of Wurtemberg, who insisted on 
his being sent to the military academy, an institution 
which had been established at the Solitude for the training 
of youths for the military and civil services. Schiller 
entered this institution early in 1773, when lie was 
between thirteen and fourteen years of age, and he 
remained in it until he was twenty-one. For some time 
he devoted himself to the study of jurisprudence, but the 
subject did not interest him, and in 1775, when a medical 
faculty was instituted at the academy, he was allow'cd to 
begin the study of medicin(\ In that year the academy 
was transferred from the Solitude to Stuttgart. 

Schiller was often made wretched by the harsh and 
narrow discipline maintained at the academy, but it had 
no perinanentlv injurious effect on his character. With 
several of his fellow-students he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, and in association with them, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the inspectors, he w'as able to read many 
forbidden books, including some of the writings of 
Rousseau, Klopstock’s Memah^ tlie early works of Goethe, 
translations of a few of Shakespeare’s plays, and a German 
translation of Maepherson’s rendering of the poems of 
Ossian. Under these influences he became an ardent 
adherent of the school which was then protesting 
vehemently against traditional restrictions on indi 
vidual freedom ; and he contrived to make opportunities 
for the expression, in more or less crude dramas and 
poems, of his secret thoughts and aspirations. For about 
two years work of this kind was interrupted by the ])res- 
sure of professional studies ; but in the last year of his 
residence at the academy he resumed it with increased 
fervour. In this year he wrote the greater part of Die 
Jtavber^ the most striking passages of which he read to 
groups of admiring comrades. 

On the 14th December 17R0 Schiller was informed 
that he had been apjiointed medical officer to a grenadier 
regiment in Stuttgart, and he almost immediately began 
bis new duties, lie was not a very exjiert doctor, and he 
was too passionately devoted to literature to take much 
trouble to excel in a profession which he disliked. Die 
Dauber was soon finished, and in July 1781 it was 
published at his own expense, some persons of his 
acquaintance having become security for the necessary 
amount. This famous j)lay is ill-constructed, and contains 
much boyish extravagance, but it is also full of energy 
and revolutionary fervour, and it captivated the imagina- 
tion of many of Schiller’s contemporaries. Early in 1782 
it was represented at the Mannheim theatre, and it was 
so warmly applauded that Schiller, who had stolen aw^ay 
from Stuttgart to see his play, began to think it might be 
possible for him to devote his time wholly to the work of 
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a dramatiat. By and by ho was [>ersuaded to go again to 
Mannheim without leave ; and for this offence, of which 
the duke of Wurtemberg was informed, he was condemned 
to two weeks* arrest. Shortly afterwards he was per- 
emptorily forbidden to write books, or to hold communica- 
tion with i>erHon8 wlio did not reside in Wiirtemberg. 
Phis tyrannical order filled him with so much indignation 
that he rcH(>lved at all costs to secure freedom, and on the 
1 7th Sei)tember 17H2, accompanied by his friend Streicher, 
■i young musician, he fled from Stuttgart. 

Scliilier liad now before him a time of much distress 
and anxiety. In the course of a few weeks he finished 
a [>lay which he had begun at Stuttgart ; but 
I3alberg, the director of the Mannheim theatre, declined 
to put it on me stage, and the unfortunate poet knew not 
how he was to obtain the means of living. At the same 
time it was thought probable that a request for his 
extradition might be addressed to the elector of the 
Palatinate. In this perplexity Schiller wrote to Frau von 
Wolzogon, a friend at Stuttgart, asking to be allowed to 
take refuge in her house at Bauerbach, a village in the 
Thuringian Forest, within two hours’ walk of Meiniiigen. 
This request was granted, and at Bauerbach Schiller 
remained for nearly seven months, working chiefly at the 
I)lay wliich he ultimately called Vaha/e und Liehe and at 
Don Carl on. 

In July 17B3 Schiller returned to Mannheim, and this 
time ho obtained from Dalborg a definite appointment as 
dramatic poet of the Mannheim theatre. Fiesco^ which 
was soon represented, was received rather coldly, but for 
this disappointment Schiller was ariijfly comiicnsatcd by 
the admiration excited by Cahale ttml Liebe. These two 
plays express essentially the same mood as that which 
prevails in Die Dauber^ but they indicate a striking 
advance in the mastin’y of dramatic; methods. This is 
especially true of (Utbale und Liebe^ which still ranks as 
one of the most ettectivc acting plays in German literature. 

In addition to his dramas Schiller wrote a good many 
lyrical poems, both before and during his residence at 
Mannheim. Few of these pieces rise to tlie level of his 
early plays. For tlie most part they are excessively crude 
in sentiment and style, while in some his ideas are so 
vague as to be barely intelligible. 1’erhaps the best Of 
them are the poems entitled Die Freinidnrhaft and 
liommtv, both of which have the merit of exjiressing 
thoughts and feelings that were within tlie range of the 
writer’s jiersonal experience. 

Schiller’s engagement with Dalberg was cancelled in 
August 1784, and, as he had now a heavy burden of debt, 
he thought for some time of resuming the jiractice of his 
prof»*ssion, but in tlic end he decided to try whether he 
could not improve his circumstances by issuing a periodi- 
cal, llialia^ to bo written wholly by himself. This ])lan 
he acconi])li8hod, the first number being published in the 
spring of 1785. Jt contained the first act of Dori Carlos 
and a paper on “The Theatre as a Moral Institution,” 
which he had read on the occasion of bis being admitted 
u member of the German Society, a literary body in 
Mannheim, of which tlu‘ elector palatine was the patron. 

Meanwhile, he had been corresponding with four 
admirers who had written from Leipsic to thank him for 
the. [deasure they liad derived from his writings. These 
friends were C. G. Kiirner, L. F. Huber, and Minna and 
Dora Stock. Weary of incessant struggle, Schiller jiro- 
posed to visit them ; and Korner, the leading member of 
the party, not only oncoumged him in this design, but 
readily lent him money. Accordingly, in April 1785 
Schiller left !Mannheim, and for some months he lived at 
Gohlis, a village in the Rosontlial, near Leipsic. In the 
summer of the same year Korner and Minna Stock wei^e 
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married, and settled in Dresden, taking with them Dora, 
Minna’s sister. Schiller and Huber also went to Dresden, 
and Schiller remained there nearly two years. Almost 
every day he spent the afternoon and evening at Kurner’s 
house, and he derived permanent benefit from this in- 
timate intercourse with the kindest and most thoughtful 
friends he had ever hod. While in Dresden, he published 
in Tludia several prose writings, among others Philono- 
‘jihische in which he set forth with enthusiasm some 

of his opinions about religion, and a i)art of the OeUter- 
seller^ a romance, which, although written in a brilliant style, 
was so imperfectly planned that he was never able to finish 
it. He also issued Don Carlos^ which he completed early 
in 1787. A considerable interval having passed between 
the writing of the earlier and that of the later parts of this 
play, Don Carlos represents two different stages of intel- 
1 Icctual and moral growth. It lacks, therefore, unity of 
j design and sentiment. But it has high imaginative quali- 
ties, and the Marquis Posa, through whom Bchiller gave 
; utterance to his ideas regarding social and [)oiiticaI progress, 
is one of the most original and fascinating of his creations. 
Posa is not loss revolutionary than Karl Sloor, the hero of 
Die liduber^ but, while the latter is a purely destructive 
force, the former represents all the best reconstructive 
energies of the 18th century. 

In July 1787 Schiller went to Weimar, where lie was 
cordially welcomed by Herder and Wieland. For several 
years after this time he devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the study of history, and in 1788 he published his 
Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande van der 
SpanMien Megienmg. This was followed by a number of 
minor historical essays (published in Thalia)^ and by lus 
Gesrhirhte des dreissigjdhjdgen Krieges^ which appeared in 
1792. These writings secured for Schiller a high place 
among the historians of his own time. In every instance 
ho derived his materials from original authorities, and 
they were presented with a freedom, boldness, and energy 
which made them attractive to all classes of readers. One 
result of the publication of his history of the revolt of the 
Netherlands was his appointment to a professorship at the 
university of Jena, where he delivered his introductory 
lecture in May 1789. He lived in Jena for about ten 
years, and during that time frequently met Fichte, Schel- 
ling, the two Schlegels, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
many other writers eminent in science, philosophy, and 
literature. 

On the 22d of February 1790 Schiller married Char- 
lotte von Lengefeld, whom he hud met at Kudolstadt about 
two years before. She was of a tender and affectionate 
nature, bright and intelligent, and Schiller found in her 
love and sympathy a constant source of strength and 
happiness. They had four children, the eldest of whom 
was born in 1793. 

About a year after his marriage ho was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, and from this time he was always in 
delicate health, suffering frequently from paroxysms of 
almost intolerable pain. In the autumn of 1793 he went 
with his wife to Wiirtemberg in the hope that his native 
air might do him good; and ho did not return to Jena 
until the spring of the following year. He was enabled 
to obtain this period of rest tlirough the kindness of the 
hereditary prince of Augustenburg and the minister Count 
von Schimmelmann, who had jointly begged to be allowed 
to place 3000 thalers at his disposal, to be i)aid in yearly 
instalments of 1000 thalers. Schiller heartily enjoyed his 
visit to his native state, where he had much pleasant inter- 
course witli his father, mother, and sisters, and with some of 
his early friends. Ho did not again see his father and mother, 
the former of whom died in 1796, the latter in 1802. 

The Geschichte des dreissigfdkrigen Krieges was the iasi 
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important Imtorical work written by Schiller. He 
abandoned history in order to study philosophy, which, 
under the impulse communicated by Kant, was then 
exciting keen interest among the educated classes of 
Germany. Schiller’s philosophical studies related chiefly 
to aesthetics, on which he wrote a series of essays, some of 
them being printed in Neue Thalia (issued from 1792 to 
1794), others in the Horetij a periodical which he began 
in 1794 and continued until 1798. The most remarkable 
of these essays are a paper on “ Die Anmuth und Wiirde,” 
a series of letters addressed to the prince of Augustenburg 
on “ Die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen,” and a 
treatise on “ Die Naive und Sentimentalische Dichtung.” 
In philosophical speculation Schiller derived inspiration 
mainly from Kant, but he worked his way to many 
independent judgments, and his theories have exercised 
considerable influence on those German writers who have 
dealt with the ultimate principles of art and literature. 
Goethe was of opinion that in “Die Naive und Senti- 
nientalische Dichtung ” Schiller had laid the foundation of 
modern criticism. In that powerful essay the vital dis- 
tinction between classical and romantic methods was for 
the first time clearly brought out. 

Schiller had been introduced to Goethe in 1788, but 
they did not begin to know one another well until 1794, 
when Goethe was attracted to Schiller by a conversation 
they had after a meeting of a scientific society at Jena. 
Afterwards their acquaintance quickly ripened into inti- 
mate friendship. To Schiller Goethe owed what he him- 
self called “a second youth,” and this debt was amply 
re])aid, for by constant association with the greatest mind 
of the age Schiller was encouraged to do full justice to his 
genius. Moreover, hia intellectual life was enriched by 
new ideas, and he was led by Goethe’s indirect influence 
to balance hia speculative judgments and idealistic concep- 
tions by a keener and more accurate observation of the 
facts of ordinary life. 

During the years which followed his departure from 
Mannheim Schiller had written A 71 die Frevde^ Die Goiter 
(rrieckeTilandH, Die KUnsiler^ and other lyrical poems, all 
of which are of very much higher quality than the poems 
of his earlier period. Ilut he had been so absorbed by 
labours of a different kind that he had had little time or 
inclination for his prof)er work as a poet. Now, stimu- 
lated by intercourse with Goethe, he began to long once 
more for the free exercise of hia creative faculty ; and 
from 1794 he allowed no year to pass without adding to 
the list of his lyrical writings Among the lyrics X)ro- 
duced in this the last and greatest ]>eriod of his career the 
foremost jdace belongs to the Lied von der Glockey but 
there is hardly less imaginative power in Das Ideal und 
dus Leben^ Die Ide(de^ Der Spaziergavf/y Der Genius^ Die 
Ernutrtunf^^ Das Eleusische Fest^ and Cassandra, Few of 
Schiller’s lyrics have the charm of simple and spontaneous 
feeling ; but as poems giving expression to the results of 
philosophic contemjjlation the best of them are unsur- 
passed in modern literature. Schiller had a passionate 
faith in an eternal ideal world to which the human mind 
has access ; and the cohtrast between ideals and what is 
called reality he presents in many different forms. In 
developing the poetic significance of this contrast his 
thoughts are always high and noble, and they are offered 
in a style which is almost uniformly grand and melodious. 

In 179G Schiller and Goethe together wrote for the 
MusenalmanarF (an annual volume of jjoems, issued for 
several years by Schiller) a series of coigrams called 
Xenien^ each consisting of a distich. Most of them 
were directed against contemporary writers whom the 
poets disliked, and much animosity was excited by their 
sharply satirical tone. A higher interest attaches to 
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Votivtafeln^ another series of epigrams, written at the 
same time as the Xenim, They are among the most 
suggestive of Schiller’s writings, for, as he explains in the 
introductory epigram, they embody truths which he had 
found helpful in the experience of life. Soon after finish- 
ing these fine poems Schiller began, in rivalry with 
Goethe, to write his ballads, which surprised even his 
most ardent admirers by the boldness of their conceptions 
and by the grax)hic force of their diction. As a writer 
of ballads Goethe yielded the palm to Schiller, and this 
judgment has been confirmed by the majority ol later 
critics. 

Schiller never intended that Don should be his 

last drama, and from 1791 he worked occasionally at a 
play dealing with the fate of Wallenstein. He was unable, 
however, to satisfy himself as to the plan until 1798, 
when, after consulting with Goethe, he decidtd to divide 
it into three parts, Wallensteins Lagei\ Die Idceolomini, 
and Wallensteins Tod, Wallensteins Lager was acted lor 
the first time at the Weimar theatre in October 1798, and 
Die Ficcolomini in January 1799. In April 1799 all 
throe pieces were represented, a night being given to each. 
The work as a whole produced a profound impression, and 
it is certainly Schiller’s masterpiece in dramatic literatiiie. 
He brings out with extraordinary vividness the ascendency 
of Wallenstein over the wild troo]>s whom he has gathered 
around him, and at the same time we are made to see how 
the mighty general’s schemes must necessarily end in ruin, 
not merely because a plot against him is skilfully pre- 
pared by vigilant enemies, but because Im himself is lulled 
into a sense of security by superstitious belief in his 
supposed destiny as revealed to him by the stars. Walkn- 
stein is the most subtle and complex of Schiller’s dramatic 
conceptions, and it taxes the x»owers of the greatest actors 
to present an adequate rendering of the motives which 
explain his strange and dark (‘areer. The love-story of 
Max Piccolomini and Thekla is in its own way not less 
impressive than the story of Wallenstein with which it is 
interwoven. Max and Thekla are purely ideal figures, 
and Schiller touches the deejicst sources of tragic jiity by 
his masterly picture of their hopeless imssion and of their 
spiritual freedom and integrity. 

Wallenstiin was received with so much iavour that 
Schiller resolved to devote himself in future mainly to the 
drama ; and in order to be near a theatre - partly, too, 
that he might have more frequent opportunities of inter- 
course with Goethe — he transferred his residence, in 
December 1799, from Jena to Weimar, where he spent 
the rest of his life. He took with him to Weimar three 
acts of Maria Stuart, and early in the summer of 1800 
he finished it at Kttersburg, a country house of the duke 
of Weimar. The technical qualities of MaAa Stuart are 
of the highest order, but the subject does not seem to 
have interested Schiller very deeply, and it cannot be said 
either that the characters are finely conceived or that the 
closing scenes of Queen Mary’s life are jirebented in a 
truly poetic 8]>irit. In his next play. Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans, completed about a year afterwards, Schiller had a 
more congenial theme, and the vigour with which he 
handled it commanded the warm admiration of Goethe. 
The scenes in which the maid is misled by her passion for 
Lionel are slightly perjflexing, as they do not appear to 
accord with the essential qualities of her character ; but in 
the earlier and later j»arts of the play Schiller displays 
splendid dramatic art in revealing the lofty courage and 
enthusiasm with which she fulfils her mission. In Die 
Jiraut von Messina, which was acted for the first time at 
the Weimar tht'.atre in March 1803, Schiller attempted to 
combine romantic and classical elements. The experiment 
is not x)erfectly successful, and even in its most striking 
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paflAageB the play Ih remarkable rather for brilliant rhetoric 
than for pure poetry. Jlis lost original drama, Wilhelm 
Tell, the first representation of which took place in March 
1804, is in some respects greater than any of those which 
preceded it, Wallemtein cxcejited. It ha« some obvious 
faults of construction, l)ut these defects do not seriously 
mar the impression produced by its glowing picture of a 
romantic and truly poimlar struggle for freedom. 

Besides his complete original jdays, Schiller left some 
dramatic sketches and fragments, the must important of 
which, DentefriuHy has been finished in Schiller’s manner by 
several later writers, lie also produced German versions 
of Mitrhefk^ of Gozzi’s Turandot^ of two comedies by l^icard, 
and of Phhlre. ITis renderings of Picard’s comedies are 
entitled Der Parasit and Der Neffe als OnkeL 

In his last years Schiller received many tokens of 
growing fame, lii 1802 he was raised to noble rank, and 
in 1 804 he was informed that if lie pleased he might be 
invited to settle in Berlin on advantageous terms. He 
went with his family to the Prussian capital, but the only 
result of the negotiations into which he entered was that 
the duke of Weimar, alarmed at the prospect of losing 
him, doubled his salary of 400 thalers. His health was at 
this time comi»lotoly undermined, and from the summer 
of 1804 work was often rendered impossible by serious 
illness. On the evening of the 29th April 1805 he 
returned from the Weimar theatre in a state of high fever, 
and from this attack he was unable to rally. He died on 
the 9th May 1805, in his forty-sixth year. 

Schiller was tall, slight, and jialc, with reddish hair, and 
eyes of an uncertain colour, between light-brown and blue. 
At the military academy he acquired a manner somewhat 
formal, like that of a soldier; but in carrying on conversa- 
tion that interested him he became eager and animated. 
He had little a[»])reciation of humour, and even in the 
treatment of subjects which ho made his own he was apt 
to re(‘ur too frequently to the same ideas and the same 
typos of character, lint when he is at his best he is 
excelled among the poets and dramatists of Germany only 
by Goethe in the [lowcr with which he expresses sublime 
thoughts and depicts the working of ideal passions. As 
a man ho was not less great than as a writer. He started 
in lib* with higli aims, and no obstacle was ever formidable 
enough to turn him from ])atiis by which ho chose to 
advance to his goal. ’Ferrible as his physical sufferings 
often were, he maintained to the last a genial and buoyant 
temper, and those wlio knew him intimately had a con- 
stantly increasing admiration for Lis patience, tenderness, 
and charity. With all that was deepest and most humane 
in th(i thought of the 18th century ho had ardent 
sympathy, and to him were due some of the most [lotent 
of the influences which, at a time of disaster and humilia- 
tion, hL‘l[>ed to kindle in the hearts of the German ]>eople a 
longing for a free and worthy national life. 

Th(*rc liJivn many editions of Schiller’s collected works. 

The first \NaH issued in twelve ^olunu*s at Stiittgint and Tubingen 
ill 181*2 1.5, the editor heing his fneml C. C«. Korner. There are 
also a good many volumes of Schiller’s eorrrspondeuce, the most 
interesting being his eorrost»ondenee with Oootho. Of tho bio- 
graphies of Sidiiller, Carlyle’s - published in 18*25- was one of the 
earliest. See also ^\7//7//'rs* Lrht n, by Frau von "Wolzogcn, Schiller’s 
Mister in-hiw' ; St'hillrr'i Lchru, liv llollineister (extended by VielioH) ; 
Sc)ii//rrs l/t'hrn, hv Iloas ; Srhil/ers /.rbru miff Werkef by Palleske ; 
ScJtil/rrs Lf'hrn, liy II. Dunt/er : and Schi/lrr, by J, Sime (in 
‘‘Foreign (’lassies tor Knglish Readers”). (J. ST.) 

S(B1 INKEL, Karl Erikdru*!! (1781-1841), architect 
and painter, and professor in the academy of fine arts at 
Berlin from 1820, w'as born at Neuruppin, in Brandenburg, 
(HI March 13, 1781, and died at Berlin, on October 9, 1841. 
He is esteemed one of the most original of modern Gorman 
architects. His principal buildings are in Berlin {q.v,) 
and its neighbourhood. They include tho Bauakadeinie, 
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which contains a museum of his designs. His Sammlung 
arcliitektonucher Entwiirfe (1820-1837 ; 3d ed. 1857-58) 
and Werhe der hoheren Bauhanst (1845-6 ; new ed. 1874) 
exemplify his style, 

SCHIRMER, Friedrich Wilhelm (1802-1866), land 
scape artist, was born in 1802 in Berlin. As a youth he 
painted flowers in the royal porcelain factory ; afterwards 
he became a pupil of F. W. Schadow in the Berlin 
Academy, but his art owed most to Italy, His first 
journey across the Alps was taken in 1827 ; his sojourn 
extended over three years; he became a disciple of his 
countryman Joseph Koch, who built historic landscape on 
the Toussins, and is said to have caught inspiration from 
Turner. In 1831 Schirmer established himself in Berlin in 
a studio with scholars ; in 1839 he was appointed professor 
of landscape in the academy; in 1845 ho again visited 
Italy, but duties soon brought him back to Berlin. Illness 
compelled him in 1865 to seek a southern clime ; ho grew 
worse in Rome, and died on his way home in 1866. 

Schirmer’a place in tho liistory of art is distinctive : his sketches 
in Italy wore more than transcnjils of tho spots ; lie .studied nature 
with the purpose of comjiosing historic and poetic landscapes. On 
the completion of the Berlin Museum of Antifpiitica came his 
opportunity ; upon the walls ho }>aiiited classic sites and temnles, 
and eliieidated the collections by the land.scape scenery with which 
they were historieally associated. Bis suproiiie aim at all tiine.M was 
to make his art tho jioetic interpretation of nature. Bis pictures 
appeal to tho mind by tho ideas tliey embody, by beauty of form, 
harmony of line, significance of light and colour. In this construc- 
tional landscape German critics discover “motive,*' “inner mean- 
ing,” “tho subjective,” “the ideal.” And- Schirmer thus formed 
a school. Nevertheless at times ho painted t>oor pictures, partly 
be(*auso he deemed technique secondary to conception. 

SCHIRMER, Jdhann Wilhelm (1807 1863), land- 
scape painter, was born in 1807, at Jtilich in Bhenisli 
Trussia. This artist, only a namesake of the preceding, liad 
similar aim and career. He first was a student, and subsi*- 
<luontly became a professor in the academy of Diisseldorf. 
In 1854 he was made director of the art school at Carlsruhe, 
where in 1863 he died. He travelled and sketched iu 
Italy, and aimed at historic landscape after tho matiiier of 
tho Poussins. His Biblical landscapes with figurovS are held 
ill good esteem. 

SCllIZOMYCETES, a terra proposed by Ntigeli in 1857 
to include all those minute organisms known as Bacteria, 
Microphytes, Microbes, &c., and allied forms. These terms 
have been used at various times by different authors with 
widely different meanings in detail, but it is now agreed that 
the Schizomycetes are minute vegetable organisms devoid 
o/ chlorophyll and multiplying by repeated bipartitions. 
They consist of single colls, which may be s[>licrical, oblong, 
or cylindrical in 8ha])e, or of filamentous or other aggre- 
gates of such cells. True spores occur in several, but no 
trace whatever of sexual organs exists. From their mode 
of growth, division, and spore-formation (in part), as well 
as their habit of forming deliquescent, swollen cell-walls, 
and other peculiarities, there can be no doubt of the close 
alliance between the Schizomycetes and certain lower 
yl/V/^r; whence both groups have been conjoined under the 
name SchizopJiyta. No one character except the want of 
chlorophyll — which of course entails physiological differ- 
ences— separates the Schizomycetes from other Bchizophyta ; 
morphologic.ally and phylogenetically the two groups are 
united. From this point of view we relegate all the so- 
called bacteria which contain chlorophyll (^.f/., Engelmann’s 
Bacterium chlormum, Van Tiegh era’s B, vrride and Bacillus 
mrefis, Cohn’s Micrococcus cldorinus, &c.) to tho Algm, 

Schizomycetes, then, are saprophytic or parasitic Sekizo- 
pli^n devoid of chlorophyll, though they may secrete other 
colouring matters. In size their cells are commonly about 
0*001 mm. (called 1 micro-millimetre == 1/x) in diameter, or 
from two to five times that length ; but smaller ones and 
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ft few larger are knowa Tke varioua shapes assumed by 
the cdils are shown in fig. 1 ; the filamentous and other 
aggregates will be deecrib^ below. 



Fio. 1. — ^T3rplcal form» of SchlaomyoeteB. (After Zopf.) a, Miertteoecnn; 6, 
Macrococcui or c, Bacterium \ d, Bactllui\ e, Cio»trtdtum\ /, 

Monat oken%i\ gr, Leptothri.r\ h, t, Vihrto; A, Spirillum \ /, Spti'uUtia" (a 
loim of Beggtatoa o/f>a); m, Sptromona**' (Warming); n, Sp%rochtrte\ r», 
Gladothrix. ‘ilio granules in 6, /, and / arc parflcloa of aulphur. 

(leneral Rchizomycctcs are ubiquitous as saiirophytes in still 
aoooutit. ponds and ditches, in running streams and rivers, and in 
the sea, and especially in drains, bogs, refuse heaps, and in 
the soil, and wlierever organic infusions are allowed to 
stand for a short time. Any liquid (blood, urine, milk, 
beer, ifec.) containing organic matter, or any solid food- 
stuff (meat, preserves, vegetables, &c.), allowed to stand 
exposed to the air soon swarms with bacteria, if moisture 
is present and the temperature not abnormal. Though 
they occur all the world over in the air and on the surface 
of exposed bodies, it is not to be supposed that they are by 
any means equally distributed, and it is questionable 
whether the bacteria suspended in the air over exist in 
such enormous quantities as was once believed. The 
evidence to hand shows that on heights and in open 
country, especially in the north, there may be few or even 
no Schizomycetes detected in the air, and even in towns 
their distribution varies greatly ; sometimes they appear to 
exist in minute clouds, as it were, with interspaces devoid 
of any, but in laboratories and closed spaces where their 
cultivation has been promoted the air may be considerably 
laden with them. Of course the distribution of bodies so 
light and small is easily influenced by movements, rain, 
wind, changes of temperature, etc. As parasites, certain 
Schizomycetes inhabit and i>rey upon the organs of men 
and animals in varying degrees, and the conditions for 
their growth and distribution are then very complex. 
Plants ap])ear to be less subject to their atifteks, — possibly, 
as has been suggested, because the acid fluids of the 
higher vegetaV)le organisms are less suited for the develoj>- 
ment of Schizomycetes ; nevertheless some are known to 
be parasitic on ]ilants. Schizomycetes exist in every part 
of the alimentary canal of animals, except, perhaps, where 
acid secretions prevail ; these are by no means necessarily 
harmful, though, by destroying the teeth for instance, 


certain forms may incidentally be the forerunners of 
damage which they do not directly cause. ^ 

Little was known about these extremely minute organ- 
' isms before 1 8G0. Leeuwenhoek figured Jiacteria as far 
back as the 17th century, and O. F. Muller knew several 
important forms in 1773, while Ehrenberg in 1830 had 
advanced to the commencement of a scientific se])aration 
and grouping of them, and in 1 838 had proposed at least 
sixteen species, distributing them into four genera. Our 
modern more accurate though still fragmentary knowledge 
of the forms of Schizomycetes, however, dates from Cohn’s 
brilliant researches, the chief results of which were pub- 
lished at various periods between 1853 and 1872 ; Cohirs 
classification of tlie Jiacteria^ published in 1872 and e\ 
tended in 1875, has in fact dominated the study of these 
organisms almost ever since. Ho jtroceeded in the main 
on the assumption that the forms of Jiacteria as mot with 
and described by him are practically constant, at any rate 
within limits which are not wide : observing that a minute 
spherical Micrococcus or a rod like liacilhis regularly pro- 
duced similar micrococci and bacilli respectively, he based 
his classification on what may be con.sidered the constancy 
of forms which he called species and genera. As to the 
constancy of form, however, Cohn maintained certain reser- 
vations which have been ignored by some of his followers. 
The fact that Schizomycetes produce spores appears to 
have been discovered by Cohn in 1857, though it was 
expressed dubiously in 1872 ; these spores had no doubt 
been observed ])reviously. In 1870, however, C^ohn had 
seen the spores germinate, and Koch, Itrefeld, Pratzmowski, 
Van Tieghem, l)e Bary, and others confirmed the discovery 
in various species. 

I The snpj)08ed constancy of forms in Cohn^s species and 
genera received a violent shock when Lank ester in 1873 
pointed out that his Hactei'^um ruhesceus (^since named 
Beggiatoa roseo-persiciruty Zo])f) passes through conditions 
which would have been described by most observers influ- 
enced by the current doctrine as so many separate “ s]wifjH’‘ 
or even “ genera, — that in fact forms known as Jiacteiyin/i, 
Micrococcus, Jiacillus, Leptothrir, <tc., occur as jihases in 
one life-history. Lister put forth similar ideas about thc' 
same time ; and Billroth came forward in 1874 wdth the 
startling view that the various “form species and “form- 
genera^' are only diflerent states of one and the same 
organism. From that time to the jirescnt the discussion 
ns to the limits of “species " among llie Schizomyc'ctes has 
been maintained ; much extravagance has resulted, as well 
as valuable additions to our knowledge of the forms. 
Klebs (1875) and Nageli (1877) u[)held similar views to 
those suggested by Lankester ; and the researclies of Cien 
kowski, Zopf, Kurth, and I)e Bary have rendered it clear 
that forms em])loyed by C^ohn to define genera and species 
(it should bo borne in mind that Cohn recognized their 
provisional nature) occur as phases in one and the same 
' life-history. Zopf showed (1882) that minute spherical 
“ cocci,” short rodlets (“bacteria”), longer rodlets (“ba* 
cilli”), and filamentous (“ leptothrix ”) forms as well as 
curvetl and spiral threads (“ vibrio,” “ spirillum”), tVre., 
occur as vegetative stages in one and the same Schizomy 
cete (cf, lig. IG). In the meantime, while various observers 
were building uj) our knowledge of the morphology of tlie 
Schizomycetes, otliers were laying the foundations of what 
is known of the relations of these organisms to fiTinenta- 

' ^ Seo Dr Rjoy, Morphohujie unit liiologie dcr 1884, ami 

Vorlesumjcn iihrr Bctcirnett, 1885; Zoj)f, Jiic Ii<l ed., 

1885; (’ohn, nettr, zur JhoL dcr rjt., Hft. 2, 1872; Lea 

Uncifries^ 1878 ; Biiidon-SaTKlcrson, Quurt. Jour. Mn'iaa. #SV., 1871 ; 
Tyndall, Flontincf Matter of the Air, 1881 ; Miflot, m ('ohn*a Jleiir. 
zur Biol, , iii. lift, i., 1879; PuHtcur, Jour, de Vhm. ef de Phys., 
8«r. iii., 1862 ; Peudu.s, 1878, uml Avnvmrf de t oh~ 

servafoire de Mont amir is, 1877 sq. 
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tion and dicioaiiu, — that ancient Will-o’-the-wi»p “ spontane- 
ous generation ” being revived by the way. When Pas- 
teur in 1H57 showed that the lactic fermentation depends 
on the presence of an or^^anism, it was already known from 
the rcKearchcH of Schwann and Helmholtz (1843) 

that fermentation and putrefaction are intimately con- 
nected with the presence of organisms derived from the 
air, and that tlie preservation of putrescible substances de- 
pends on this principle. Jn IHCiJ Pasteur placed it beyond 
reasonable doubt that the ammoniacal fermentation of urea 
is due to the action of a minute Scliizomycete ; in 1864 
tliis was confirmed by Van Tieghcrn, and in 1874 by 
( \)hri, who named the organism Microcmexm urem. I’asteur 
and Ooliii also pointed out that putrefaction is but a 
special case of fermentation, and before 1872 the doctrines 
of I^ustcjur were established with respect to Scliizomycetes. 
Meanwhile two branches of imiuiry had arisen, so to speak, 
from the above. In the first place, tlie ancient question 
of ‘‘spontaneous generation*’ received fresh impetus from 
the difficulty of keeping such minute organisms as bacteria 
from reaching and developing in organic infusions; and, 
secondly, the long suspected analogies between the ])h<mo 
menu of fermentation and those of certain diseases again 
made tlunnselvcs felt, as both became better understood. 
Needham in 1745 had declared that heated infusions of 
organic matter were not deprived of living beings; Spal- 
lanzani (1777) had replied that more careful heating and 
other ])r(jcantion8 pnwent the a])t)ca ranee of organisms in 
the fluids. Variems exjieriments by Schwann, Helmholtz, 
Schultz, Schrooder, Diiscli, and others led to the refutation, 
step by step, of the belief that the more minute organ- 
isms, and ])articularly bacteria, arose tie novo in the special 
cases quoted. Nevertheless, instances were adduced where 
the most careful h(‘ating of yolk of egg, milk, hay- 
infusions, ifcc., had failed, -the boiled infusions, t'irc., turn- 
ing putrid and swarming with Schizomycetes after a few 
hours. 

In 1862 T*ast(Mir re[>uAted and extended such oxpori- 
nuuits, and paved the way for a complete explanation of 
the anomalies; (\)hn in 1872 published confirmatory 
results ; and it became clear that no ])utrcfaction can take 
place without Scliizoinycetcs. In the hands of Brefeld, 
Bnrdon-Sanderson, l)e Bary, Tyndall, Boberts, Lister, 
and others, the various links in the chain of evidence 
grew stronger and stronger, and every case adduced as 
one of “ si)ontaneons gemoration” fell to the ground when 
examined. No case of so-called “spontaneous genera- 
tion ” has withstood rigid investigation ; but the discussion 
contributed to more (‘xac-t ideas as to the ubiquity, 
minuteness, and high j^owers of resistance to ])hysical 
agents of the sj)ore8 of Schizomycetes, and led to more 
exact ideas of antiseptic treatments. Methods were also 
improved, and the application of some of them to surgery 
at the Jiands of Lister, Koch, and others has yielded results 
of the highest importance. 

Long before any clear ideas as to the relations of 
Schizomycetes to fermentation and disease were possible, 
various thinkers at different times had suggested that 
resemblances exist l^otween the plicnomena of certain 
diseases and those of fermentation, and the idea that a 
virus or contagium might be something of the nature of a 
minute organism caj)able of spreading and reproducing 
itself had been entertained. Such vague notions began 
to take more definite sha])e as the ferment theory of 
Cagniard-Latour (1828), Schwann (1837), and Pasteur 
maile way, especially in the hands of the last-named 
savant. From about 1870 onwards the “ germ theory of 
disease” has passed into acceptance. Rayer in 1850 and 
Davaino had observed the bacilli in the blood of animals 
dead of anthrax (splenic fever), and Pollender discovered 


them anew in 1855. In 1863, imbued with ideas derived 
from Pasteur’s researches on fermentation, Davaine re- 
investigated the matter, and put forth the opiniop that 
the anthrax bacilli caused the splenic fever; this was 
proved to result from inoculation. Koch in 1876 pub- 
lished his observations on Davaine’s bacilli, placed beyond 
doubt their causal relation to splenic fever, discovered the 
spores and the saprophytic phase in the life-history of the 
organism, and cleared up important points in the whole 
question (figs. 10 and 11). In 1870 Pasteur had proved 
that a disease of silkworms was due to a ferment-organism 
of the nature of a Schizomycetc ; and in 1871 Oertel showed 
that a Micrococcus already known to exist in diphtheria is 
intimately concerned in producing that diseasa In 1872, 
therefore, Cohn was already justified in grouping together 
a number of “ pathogenous ” Schizomycetes. Thus arose 
the foundations of the modern “germ theory of disease”; 
and, in the midst of the wildest conjectures and the worst 
of logic, a nucleus of facts was won, which has since 
grown, and is growing daily. Sejiticamiia, tuberculosis, 
glanders, fowl-cholera, relapsing fever, and a few other 
diseases are now brought definitely within the range of 
biology, and several other contagious and infectious 
diseases are known to be also due to Schizomycetes. 

Other questions of the highest importance have arisen 
from the foregoing. A few years ago Pasteur showed 
that JiaciUiLs anthracis cultivated in chicken broth, with 
plenty of oxygen, and at a temperature of 42-43® C. lost 
its virulence after a few “generations,” and ceased to kill 
even the mouse ; Toussaint and Chaveau confirmed, and 
others have extended the observations. More remarkable 
still, animals inoculated with such “attenuated” bacilli 
proved to be curiously resistent to the deadly effects of 
subsequent inoculations of the iion-attenixated form. In 
other words, animals vaccinated with the cultivated bacillus 
showed immunity from disease when reinoculated with 
the deadly wild form. The (luestions as to the causes and 
nature of the changes in the bacillus and in the host, as to 
the extent of immunity enjoyed by the latter, <kc., are now 
burning, — M etsehriikoff’s recent observations (1884), show- 
ing that the white cori)Uscles eliminate the bacilli from the 
blood, being one of the most startling contributions to 
the answers. 

Another burning question has already been iu part 
touched upon. Experiments have shown that 8chizomy- 
cctes are pleomorphic ; they are also very sensitive, so to 
speak, to the influences of the environment. The investi- 
gations of Cohn, Pasteur, Koch, Nageli, Kurth, l)e Bary, 
and others leave no doubt that many Schizomycetes are 
sensibly affected by the media in which they are cultivated: 
not only are the forms modified, but also the physiological 
activity varies in degree, and even in kind. These and 
similar facts seem to be largidy responsible for recent ideas 
as to the possibility of being able to cultivate or “ educate ” 
certain Schizomycetes. One case only need be referred 
to. Bacillus a ni heads and B, suhtHis are only distinguish- 
able with great difficulty morphologically {cf, ffgs. 10-12) ; 
the former is parasitic in its vegetative stages, the latter 
is always a Ra])rophyte. Now B, tuithracis, as said, can 
become harmless by cultivation, and so it has been thought 
that the two forms were convertible. ‘Buchner even went 
so far as to declare that he had Lansformed B. anihreuds 
into B, suhtilis, i.c., that the differences which botanists 
detect are only due to the influence of the environment at 
the time. These assertions cannot be regarded as proved ; 
but the question whether harmless forms can become edu- 
cated, as it were, to a parasitic mode of life within periods 
which we can control is of course of the highest import- 
ance. Such are a few of the ciuestioiis now under discussion, 
together with others as to the mode of action of patho- 
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genic Sohixomycetes, as to the nature of immunity, and as 
to the Limitation of species ** among such simple forms.^ 

Mouphology. — SizeSf Forms, Structure, dsc, — ^The Schizo- 
mycetes consist of single cells, or of filamentous or other 
groups of cells, according as the divisions are completed 
at once or not. While some unicellular forms are less than 
l/x (*001 mm.) in diameter, others have cells measuring 4/* 
or 5 /X or even 7 /x or 8 /x in thickness, while the length may 
vary from that of the diameter to many times that measure- 
ment. In the filamentous forms the individual cells are 
often difficult to observe until reagents are applied {e.g,, 
lig. 14), and the length of the rows of cylindrical cells may 
be many hundred times greater than the breadth. Simi- 
Jiirly, the diameters of flat or spheroidal colonies may vary 
from a few times to many hundred times that of the indivi- 
dual cells, the divisions of which have produced the colony. 
The shape of the individual cell (fig. 1) varies from that of 
a minute sphere to that of a straight, curved, or twisted 
filament or cylinder, which is not necessarily of the same 
diameter throughout, and may have flattened, rounded, or 
even ])ointcd ends. The rule is that the cells divide in 
one direction only — t.e., transverse to the long axis— and 
therefore produce aggregates of long cylindrical shape ; 
but in rarer cases iso-diametric cells divide in two or 
three directions, producing flat, or sjiheroidal, or irregular 
colonies, the size of which is practically unlimited. As to 
the structure of the cell, little more can be said than that 
it consists of a mass of homogeneous or very slightly 
granular protoplasm, with a j)earl-like lustre, and without 
vacuoles; this is enveloped by a membranous envcloi)e, 
which is so delicate as to be scarcely perceptible. In the 
actively vegetating or mobile conditions this cell wall 
appears ver^ thin iind sharj), and is extremely flexible and 
clabtic, but at other times it is swollen and diffiuent, fur- 
nishing the intercellular gelatinous matrix of the zooglcea 
condition (fig. 3). It is doubtful whether the thin envelope 
closely ai)plied to the protoplasm is not always simply the 
innermost layer of a very diffiuent covering, which is con- 
tinuously thickening and throwing off its outermost 
swollen and disorganized lamella'. The facts to hand 
.seem to show that, while in some cases this envelope 
consists mainly of cellulose, in others (zooglcea of Bacteria, 
e.g.) it contains relatively large pro])ortioiis of nitrogenous 
compounds. In some cases the cell-walls form a lamel- 
lated sheath. No cuticularization occurs, nor are deposits 
of lime or silex known in the coll walls. Colouring 
pigments, however (red, yellow, and even green and blue), 
are sometimes met with, and a rusty or brown tinge is in 
some cases ])roduced by the prccii)itation of iron oxides in 
the walls, in the ty])ical Schizomycetos the protoplasmic 
contents (which are said to consist largely of a peculiar 
substance named mycoprotein) are colourless, or more 
rarely tinged with colouring matters —bright red, yellow, 
<fec. — which cannot be mistaken for chlorophyll. The few 
forms described as containing a green pigment, allied to 
or identical with chlorophyll, will not be considered here, 
but relegated to the Aigm, The occurrence of starch or a 
granulose-like substance in some Bacteria is undoubted ; 
it yields a deep blue colour with iodine solutions, is 
diffused in bands or patches, and arises in cases where 

' In lulditiou to the foregoing, coTn]>aro Nageli, TTutersuchvngetiiiher 
niethre Pdze^ 1882 ; Buchner, and in Virch. Arch.^ xci., ; 
Nugcli, Theorie^der Gahrwig, 1879 ; Chaveau in (Jomi)tes Jic/uttift, 
1879-1884 ; llavuitie, ibid., 1868-C4 and 1873 ; E. Ray Laiikchtcr, 
Quart. Jour, of Micros. Sc., 1873 and 1876 (also valuable paiwrs 
in Q. ,/. M. S. from 1870 to 1884) ; Pasteur, numerous papers in 
Comptes Jiendna especially 1862 aud 1877 — and in Auii. de Chim. 
et Phys., 1868, 1862, &c ; Koch in Cohn's Beitr., ii. Hft. 2, 1876; 
Kurth, hot, Zeitung, 1883; SchUtzeuberger, Fermentation, 1876; 
Metschnikoff, Virch, Arch.. 1884 ; Nature, various papers from 1871 
to 1878. 


the Schizomycete is nourished by a matrix which does not 
contain starch. Trecul noticed this formation of amyloid 
substance in Clostridium, Van Tieghem in a Spirillum, 
and several other cases are known ; Ward detected starch 
in B, Bacillus found in decaying coffee seeds, and in other 
media devoid of starch. In the filamentous Schizomycetes 
{Beggiatoa, c.g.) are found extremely minute dark gran- 
ules ; Cramer and Cohn have shown that these consist of 
sulphur in fine crystals (fig. 14). Oily or fatty substances 
and minute granules of undetermined nature occur in the 
protoplasm, but no nucleus has as yet been discovered in 
any Schizomycete. 

Vegetative States . — AVhile many forms are fixed to aVogetati 
substratum, others are free ; and in certain conditions states, 
single cells or groups may be motile. In some cases the 
movements are mere oscillations, in othois there are rapid 
movements of translation, sometimc's ascribed to the action 
of flagella or cilia ; these movements are of course not to 
be confounded with the dancing “Brownian motion” 
observed in the case of all such minute bodies suspended 
in fluids. Cilia have now been described in some of the 
smallest Bacteria by several good observers (Dallinger and 
Drysdale,^ Cohn, Koch, Zopf), tliougli, on account of their 
extreme fineness, and the difficulty of fixing them, much 
discussion has 
taken place as 
to their nature, 
functions, origin, 
numbers, and 
even existence ; 
that they occur 
is proved by the 
photogra[>h8, but 
whether they are 
not sometimes 
mere filaments 
drawn out from 
the cel I- wall 8 is 
very doubtful 
(figs. 2 and 12). 

While some Hchi- 
zomycctes appear 
to have no active 
stage, and many 
are only motile 
under certain 
conditions when 
swarming, 
are described as 
possessing two or 
even three dis- 
tinct active forms. 

When vigorously 
growing and di- 
viding, the Schi- 
zomycetes as a 

rule present certain definite forms, which are at any rate 
so constant under constant conditions that they can be 
figured and described with such accuracy and certainty 
that good observers have regarded them as fixed species, 
or at least as “form-species” or “form-genera.” We now 
know, however, that many Scliizomycetes iiass through 
several such phases, and we may therefore regard them in 
these cases as “vegetative forms,” which pass into one 
another too gradually to admit of their being employed as 
sharply distinctive of genera. 

As the chief of these forms may be mentioned the 
following (see fig. 1) : — 



others Fio. y. TypoH of motile und riliuted foniiH of .Schi/o- 
m^cetes. Zopf) 1, ^ftcro^^nlUS with one 

clllum; 2, tim sumo dlvidlufjt; 8, jfroup of Mwaimlt>g 
tnacrococci of Beinvotoa roseo^permnna (limtenum 
jubescuiK of Lunkfstfr) ; 4, bHctorluTn-llke motile 
foini ol the Biime ; 7, 8, and 10, otlu i lorms of the 
name (8 Is dividing); f>, l»ai'illiih like motile form 
(Koch) ; fl, motile iliain of liay Imcilll (itreftld)— each 
terminal lodlet has one cilium; 11, tpirtllum foiiu 
with one rilium at each end; 1*2, stontiM* sphillum- 
llko form w'ith two cilia at (jach end; 18, ''ophuio- 
monax^' form (Warming). The granules In 3, t, 7, 8, 
0, 12, und 18 iii*e paitieles of 8ul]>hur 


® Dalliuii^er and Drysdale, Monthly Micros. Jowr. 

XXI. — 


1876. 
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Oocci ; B|)herical or nphcroidal celU, which, according to their 
rolativo (not very well defined) sizes are B]>okenof as Micros 
eoccif Macrococci t and pfjrliaps Monas forma. 

RotiH or rodiclH'. sliglilly or more considerably elongated cells 
which are cyliiKirical, biflcuit-shapod, or somewhat fusiform. 
The <‘yliiidrical fonns are short, f.s., only three or four 
times as long as broad {lidctcrium)^ or longer ; the 

biHcuit-Hba|M‘J oncH uie linctcria in the early stages of divi- 
sion. ('Instndia^ &c., are siundle-shapod. 

Filaments (LfjttothrLr forms) really consist of elongated cylindri- 
cal cells wliirli remain united end to end after division, and 
tln*y may break up later into elements such as those 
deserifK-d above. Such lilaments are not always of the 
same diameter throughout, and their segmentation varies 
eoiisideraldy. They may bo free, or attached at one (the 
“ ba.sal end. A distinetion i.s made between siviph lila* 
meiits ( c,(f , Leptothru') and such as exhibit a false braneh- 
i ng (e. g. , ( 'latloih riu ). 

Curved and spiral lorniK. Any of the elongated forms des< ribed 
above may be curved, or sinuous, or twisted into a corkscrew’* 
like 8])iral iiuitead ot straight. If the sinuosity is slight wo 
have tlio Vibfio {o\'n\ \ if ])ronounccd, and the sj dial wind- 
ing well maiked, the forms are knoun a.s Rpirillurnf 
Spirochmfc, Ac. 'flie.sc and similar terms have been apjdicd 
partly to individual colls, but morn often to filaments con- 
sisting of sevcr.il cells ; and miK'li confusion lias arisen from 
the dilliculty of defining the terms tliemselves. Various 
observers have, moreover, ilescribi'd jjarticular cases where 
the cells or cell filaments exhildi irregulai itics of form ; 
such “ invoinfion forms,” “toiula fonns,” Ac., ap[)car to be 
fairly conslant in some cases. 

Ill addition to the above, however, certain Sclnzoinycctes present 
Bggiegates in the lorm of jilatcs, oi solid or hollow' and irregular 



Growth and Division , — Whatever the shape and size itoprodiuy 
of the individual cell, cell-filament, or cell-colony, the^on. 
immediate visible 
suits of active nutrition 
are elongation of the 
cell and its division 
into two equal halves, 
across the long axis, 
by the formation of a 
septum, which either 
splits at once or re- 
mains intact for a 



Fio. 4. — A, branch of a zooglwa of CladothHx dichotoma (c/. flg. JJ, F), x 640. 

I (After Zopf.) It containn short and lotiRor bactllar forms (a and b), leptothrix 
forms (r), some of which are curved like Vtbrio (rf) and Spirillum. B, tlie 
same, hut the lodletn hreaking up into cocci. (After Zopf.) 

shorter or longer time. This process is then rejieated, 

I and 80 on. In the first case the separated cells assume 
the characters of the 

f COA d * 

v\i 

A 


j 


% 


B 



0 


A, mixed boorIobu fonnd as a 


Fm. -TypcH of ZoogUvi (Aflei Z«'i b) 
pellicle on the KinfHOO of AeKetiible inluslons, «te.; It eonslsts of various foims, 
and oontiiliiM eoeei (u) and nxllets, m aei les (6 and c), Ac. ( X 640). B, eRR-shiipud 
rnnas of Boof^la^u of llegniaton roAco prrsicinn (Bacte/tum rt/brxemif «»f 
l.aukestei); the Kelutinous ti>>ollen walls of the large erowdert eoeei are fuaed 
Into n eoniinoii Relatiiious oinelopo. C, reticulate zooRlom of the same 
fx 260). 1), K, 11, eolonles of Mjfconotitor enveloped In diffluent inatiix 

IX 6-10). r, bianehed frutbus<* zoovbiea of Cladothnx (sliulitly inuRnifled). 
O, roo^Uea of lUicln'iuin mcrttunoprdundeA, Zopf, eonlalulug cocci arianged 
In tablets. 

braiuhed colonit s This may be due to the Buvvessive divisions 
ovcuiring in two or throe planes instead of onlyaeross the long axis 
{Sarcina)y or to dis]>lac«ments of the colls oftor division (as in the 
zooglooa conditions, Ac. . see fig. 


parent-cell whose 
division gave rise 
to them ; in the 
second case they 
form filaments, or, 
if the further elon- 
gation and divisions 
of the cells proceed / 
in different direc- o 
tions, plates or sphe- \ 
roidal or other- 
shaped colonies. ] t 
not unfrequcntly 
happens, however, 
that groups of cells 
break away from 
their former con- 
nexion as longer or 
shorter straight or 
curved filaments, or 
as solid masses. In 
some filamentous 
forms this “ frag- 
mentation ” into 
multicellular pieces 
of equal length or 
nearly so is a nor- 
mal phenomenon, 
each partial fila- 
ment repeating the ijcrmanautboiR). O, r</»rfc fonii with Rporc. (After 
, * j' • • rmzmowHkl ) II, Clo<<trtdium — one cell contHlnR 

growtil, division, two spores (I*r»ztnowiiKI). I, AS/JirtZ/Mm confalninR 
nnrl frnfrmontntinn many RpnicR (a), which aie liberated at b by the 
ana iragmtnxauon brcaKlm? up of the parent cella. K, Rerminatlon of 
as before \rf. figs. J ») the spnio of the hay bacllliiR (/>. «uhttltg), — the axiti 


1) 


Pio. 6. — ^TypeR of Spore-formation In Schlzoinycctes 
(After Zopf.) A, various stagOR In tho dcvclo]) 
incnt of tho endoemous RjiorcR in a Clotiridium 
{BactUuAy—tXxxi Hinoll letteiR Indicate the order. B 
endoKennuH spuiesof the hay baeilluH. (', n cluih 
of cord of Ijcuronoitor mcKt'utfrioidrf, with twe 
“iCRtlnR Rpores," < i . artlmwpon h. (After Van 
Tlegliein.) I), a motile lodletwltli ono cilnim and 
with a Bpoie formed liiRlde K, SiJoie-lonntition in 
ri6rt'o-llkc (f) and AV;)iriZ/i/wi-llke (a, 6, d) Scliizo- 
niyoetes. F, loim rod-llKc foiin c nitainlng ii spoic 
(these Rie the ro railed " Kopf henlm tcrun" ot 


1 gfowtli of tlic germinal rodlct is at right anglca 

ann t oy. x inaiiy, of the Rporo. L, germination of 

Rporu of Clostridium butyricum — the axis of gi owth 
coincides with the long axis of the spore. 


such filaments may 
break up into their 
individual cells, forming “ bacilli,^’ “bacteria,^’ or “cocci” as 
I the case may be. By these means hundreds of thousands of 
I cells may be produced in a few hours, ^ and, according to the 

‘ * Brcfeld has observed that a bacterium may divide once every half 

I hour, and its progeny repeat the process in the same time. One 
bacterium might thus produce in twenty-four hours a number of 
segments amounting to many millions of millions. 
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upecies and the conditions (the medium, temperature, &c.), 
enormous collections of isolated cells may cloud the fluid in 
which they are cultivated, or form deposits below or films 
on its surface ; , 
valuable charac* i 
tersare sometimes * 
obtained from « « 
these appearances. « 

Wben these dense 
“ swarms ” of ve- 
getative cells be- 
come fixed in a PIQ C — Charactcrintic groups of Miaococri (After 
nnfriv of their Oohn ) Mirrococeut prodigtoms B, i/ vaedtue. 

JiaLriX OX Tineir ^ ntage of a Micfocoeeui, fortnliiK a close 

own swollen con- membrane on Infualon—PHiteur s Mycoderma (Very 
tiguous cell- walls, magnlflea ) 

they pass over into a sort of resting state as a so-called 
zoogloea (fig. 3). 

One of the most remarkable phenomena in the life- 
history of the Schizomycetes is the formation of this 
zoogloea stage, which corresponds to the “ palmella ” con- 
dition of the lower 
Alf/a*, This occurs 
as a membrane on 
the surface of the 
medium, or as irre- 
gular clumps or 
branched masses 
(sometimes several 
inches across) sub- { 
merged in it, and 
consists of more or 
less gelatinous ma- 
trix enclosing in- 
numerable “cocci,” 

“ bacteria,” or other 

elements of tllChio 7 Ascocoam, bUhotlnt (After Cohn) It 
IruRulut colonltH of /ooglaia containing 
f^cuizorayceie con- innumeiable mUiotoal (. (»•> 

cerned. Formeily 
regarded as a distinct genus — the natural fate of all tlie 
various forms — the zooghva is now known to be a sort 
of resting condition of the Schizomycetes, the various 
elements being glued together, as it were, by their 
enormously swollen and diffluent cell-walls becoming con- 






^ -^Bacterium gopJU (After Kuith ) A, coll« of Hit tllnnn iitons (lepto 
fnrtx) Btagu Btill Hctivtly growing 13, the Buine colls ((bieived a few houis 
later , the fllati cntti have bee ome t ut up into segment i by nepta, tlio m gnietUM 
rodlctH (baetttria) C the same coIIh a ft w h niis latti stlil , tlie 
roalcts bi oken up Into > et shut ter segments ot corn ( a 740 ) 

tiguous. The zooglma is formed by active division of 
single or of several mother-cells, and the progeny appear 
to go on secreting the cell-wall substance, which then 



8 
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/ 
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absorbs many times its volume of water, and remains as a 
consistent matrix, in which the colls come to rest. The 
matrix — t.c., the swollen cell-walls — in some cases consists 
mainly of cellulose, in 
others chiefly of “ iny- 
coprotein,” the substance 
said to be met with m 
the protoplasm ; the ma- 
trix in some cases is 
horny and resistent, in 
others more like a thick 
solution of gum. It is 
intelligible from the 
mode of formation that 
foreign bodies may be- 
come entangled in the 
gelatinous matrix, and 
compound zoogla‘SD may 

arise by the apnosition ^’-BaeiUug megnteunn (After IV 
. j* A* i i* Bory ) a, a chain of motllo rodlitH still 

of several distinct forms, growing and dividing {bactllt), b, II pail of 
a common event in ma- and diMding, 

cerating troughs (fig. 3, 

A). Characteristic forms 
may bo assumed by the 
young zooglma of diffei 
ent species, — sphenonl, 
ovoid, reticular, filamciil 
ous, fruticose, lainellai, 

<^c., — but these vary considerably as tho mass increases or 
comes in contact with others. Older zoogla?a' may precipi 
tate oxide of iron in tho matrix, if that metal exists m small 
quantities in the medium. Under favourable conditions 
the elements in the zoogloea again become active, and move 
out of the matrix, distribute themselves in tho surrounding 
medium, to grow and multiply as before (fig i) If the 
zoogloea is formed on a solid substratum it may bet ome firm 
and horny, immersion in water softens it as described abo\ e. 


J ' growiuk and tn\UltU|4, 
s coiulltloii (1ml lUvIdtd Into 
four Bpgnienl*) afttr trcntmmt \Mtli alio 
hollc Iodine solution, r, d, e, f, nmtiN'^ue 
Btagesln tho dt\€lopni(nt of till spon s r, 
a lodlct BugniLiitcd in foui, cuch Bigniint 
(ontaining one ripo spoil , g^, g^, tmly 

HtJigis in tiie gerininiition of tliu sport b 
( iifNi hting drhd st vital days), A,, /r>, tf, 
X /, Hiid 7/1, Slice ( Msii 0 stngi s in tlio gt i inlna 
lion of the spoit fii ifiO, all the list 
X COO) 


A 



FiO 10 — ftactlluM anthracis (Attn KotJi ) A, Ikudli inniglcd wiili Itlmd 
corpnnciiB from till blood of aCiuiniu pig, Bomr if tiu bmiUt dividing It 
the lodkts after tliuu houis lultun in a di )p of uhuouh hunu ui liuv 
glow out Into long leptotUnx hki tHunants, wliicti lie oinc siptntc lafn and 
spores aro dtM loptd in the hi gniLiits ( n or»o ) 

Spores — S])oreB or resting-cells are now known in man} ‘Spores. 
Schizomycetes (fig o). They may bo foimid iii two ways 
In Lerironosfoc, liactenwri zoj>Jit, nof/u /Jn/f/uttoffy 
and Cfadofhrijc the spore is simply one ol tlio smallest 
segments (“ cocci ”) into which the filament at length 
breaks up De Bary terms such foims “ aithiosporous ” 

(rf, figs. 8, 13, 14, and 16) In others the fonnation of 
the spore is “ endosporous ” (De Bary) It begins with 
the appearance of a minute granule in tin piotoplasm 
of a vegetative cell; this granule enlarges, and in a few 
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iiours ha» taken to itself all the protoplasm, secreted a 
dense envelope, and is a rl])e ovoid spore, smaller than the 
mother-cell, and lying loosely in it (rf, figs. 9, 11, and 12). 
In the case of the simplest and most minute Schizomycetes 
{MicriH'ovcm^ <fcc.) no definite spores o 
have V)ceii discovered ; any one of the m ® a 0 I 

vc*getativ(} micrococci may commence 1 1 n ^ 

a new series of cells by growth and f 1 ^ 0 

divisif)n. We may call these forms I i ® ^ 

“ asporous,'* at any rate provisionally. \ S # I 

Tlie spore may bo formed in short | B z J 

or long segments, the cell-vrall of which If €> 
may undergo change of form to accom- \ I 0 ^ ^ 

niodate itself to the contents. As a % I ^ 

rule only one sjmre is formed in a cell, \ I ^ s 
and the process usually takes place in M || 

a bacillar segment. In some cases the J| iL ^ 

^pore-forming protoplasm gives a blue /I 

reaction with iodine solutions. The f \ B 

spores may be developed in cells whicli / f 

are actively swarming, the movements f f 
not being interfered with by the f B 

])rocess (hg. 5, 1)). TJie so-called B a 

“ KiipFchenbacterien” of older writers B 
are sim[)ly bacterioid segments witli n 
a spore at one end, tlio mother cell-wall ft 
having ada]ited itself to the outline of ^ 
the spore (fig. h, K). The ripe spores no. ii. - a, Haeiiiui an- 
of Si'liizoniycetes are spherical, ovoid, 
or long ovoid in shape, and extremely 0^, ak i«), in winch 
minute (c.f/., those of lUtvUlun suhtUis 
measure 0*0()r2 mm. long by 0*0006 "«8 tuitivaied in broth, 

mm. broad according to Zopi), higlily a iittie too (nnaii they 
refracti ve and colourless (or very dark, fSclorUn. ‘Xi?™ 
probably owing to the high index of tho sobuuh a. (x fioo.) 
refraction and minute size). The mem- (Xftor Uo saiy.) i, 
brane may be relatively thick, and even i>“ij*n<?nt» <»f tiian«-ntB 
exhlljlt shells or strata, Hmopsshe in tho 

The genninatiou of the spores has 
now been observed in several forms attiuhed totho Rmuinai 

•ai fill 11 X* loJlcts* ( 600 ,^ 

With care. Jlie spores are capable of 
germinution at once, or they may bo ke[)t for months and 
even years, and are very resist cut against desiccation, heat 
and cold, S:c. In a suitable medium and at a proper tem- 
perature tlie germination is completed in a few hours. The 
spore swells and elongates, and the contents grow forth to a 
cell like that which produced it, in some cases clearly break- 
ing through the membrane, the remains of whicli may be 


fo. 11.-- A, Ji<uiUus an- 
thraru. (After 1 )o Uary.) 
'1 wo of tlic long fllaiiieiits 
(U, fti; 10), In which 
Hpmvii aic iH-'Inff de- 
v«<hip«M|. The Npeclmcii 
was cultivated In broth, 
and the iiporeM at e drawn 
a little too Btnall they 
Hliould bo of the Name 
diameter tranfl\orHcly as 
the st'Btneii a. (x 000.) 
11, liactUus tubtilis, 
(After Do Ilaiy.) 1, 
tiaitincntti of tllanicntH 
%>iUi ►pores; 2-6, 

Hucopsshe HtajifeR In the 
Kei nilnathMi of the spoies, 
the leinuiit't of the hpoie 
attached to the Kenninal 
lodleta. (> 600.) 


iiw 






Fivi. 12, HactHus tubtt/ts. (After StuishurKor). A, cooi;]aca pellicle (x 600). 
M, niotiJe rodk’ts (x 1000). C, dcichijaucnt of Bpuies(x 8;(»). 

seen attached to the young germinal rodlet(figs. 5, 9, and 1 1 ); 
in other cases the surrounding membrane of the spore swells 
and dissohTS. The germinal cell then grows forth into the 
forms ty]ucal for the ])arti(*ular Schizoniycete concerned.^ 

^ Cohn, /irUrtif/e zur jiashini ; Zopf, J}fe ^jfaUa/filze, 3d 

od. , 1685; i)e bury, Morph, ami iiwl. der Pilze^ &c., 1884, and 


Pltmfu>rphi8m . — As already stated, some Schizomycetes Pleo- 
have been shown to present as vegetative forms, or phases moiiA. 
in one and the same life-history, ** cocci,” “ bacteria,” 

“ leptothrix-filainents,” and even spiral and curved forms 
known os “ spirillum,” “ vibrio,” <fec. On the other hand, 
several Schizomycetes which have been long and diligently 
investigated by the best observers show no such pleo- 
morphism. As examples of the latter we may select 
BaHllvs Tneffoterium (fig. 9) and numerous Micrococci 
which produce similar cells generation after generation. 

A remarkable example of a pleomorphic form is Clado- 
thrix dickotoma (fig. 16). According to Zopf this species 
passes successively through the stages known as “coccus,” 

“ bacterioid,” “ bacillar,” and “ leptothrix,” by mere 
elongation and division by transverse septa ; the observer 
named declares that these 
simple filaments have formerly 
received generic and specific 
names (^Leptothrix parasitica 


I Ik- FiB 14. 

Fuj. IS.~ Crmothrij Aubuiana. a to <?, eoffi or sporos,-— r, (f, uud e, diviaiiif; ; 
/ to H, fllunu'iitouH btu^i . 'Ilio flliinuints viir) in Bbape. ammeter. «Vc., and aie 
lived below; at t to n 1h veeii the common invchtiii|i; slieiith , m and.;, the 
aeirinentH aepamting and e«caping ; In u thcReguieut« divide up still fu’ther 
*^*^***^**^^ *^^^*^*^^** ('occt or spot es — ull stugis of dulalon ate seen. 

I' IQ. 14.' lieyntatoit aUm. (VfterZopf.) 1, a group of uttnelicd flianients ( x 640); 
2, II filament breuUing up ; 8, 4, 6, portions of lU.inients trmted with methyl- 
violet so as to show the septa, which me usually oliHcuied by the sulphur 
graiiuIeH In the filumenfs; in 6 some of the hegnicnts me undeigoiug longi- 
tudinut as w'ell aa liunsveise dlvlHions pi lor to loiming eocci (siioves), C. toetl 
hecoinliig isolated ( > iKiO). ' 

and A. ochracea^ Klitz.). C'ertuin of the threads then 
partially break up, and the i>ortions become slightly dis 
placed from the linear series ; these portions go on growing 
in a direction at an angle with tlio previous one, but still 
in contact, and thus produce the “ false-branching ” to 
which CladothHx owes its name. Finally the filaments 
break up into segments corres})onding with the sei>ta 
which have been formed across them. This fragmentation 
is peculiar in that the filaments separate first into shorter 
filaments, then into rodlets, and finally into “cocci.” 
Portions of the filaments or branches may become separated 
and travel with a gliding movement, or even become 
more active and swarm by means of cilia. Such portions 
may break up into shorter filaments or rods which also 

Vorlemngen Uber liacietien^ 1885. The enormous and bcatterod 
literature on the morphology of Srliizomycetes is collected to a great 
extent in the works cited. 
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ftwarm. But, in addition to these straight and more or 
less rigid forms (which, it will be noticed, simulate Ehren> 
berg and Cohn’s ‘‘genera” MicrococcvSy Bacteriumy BacUlwy 
and Leptothrix so closely 
that any of them observed 
alone would undoubtedly 
uavo been formerly placed 
apart in one of those “ gene- 
ra ”), it is interesting to find 
that some of the filaments 
become spirally twisted and 
simulate Sjnrilhiniy Spiro- 
zhxUy and Vihrioy the dis- 
tinctions depending on the 
relative length and thick- 
ness of the filament, and the 
closeness or steepness of 
the coils. Moreover these 
twisted filaments also break 
up into shorter gliding or 
ciliated portions, which at 
length fall into rodlets and 
“ cocci” as before. 

A branched zoogloea form 

also occurs, and this con- j ^ (Aftor zopf.) 

tains cocci, bacterilim-llke curved and aplral forms. C, D, aepar- 
or bacillar hkIs, or filaments Th. V, 

reacnibliniT heptothrix or motllo iiiMllum form wlUi a cillum at 
® !• A. • each end. (x 540 .) 

Vihno according to circum- 
stances. In Lankeater’s Bacterium ru(>escens we have an- 
other species which is variable in a high degree. Many 
other Schizomycetes have now been shown to be more 
or less pleomorphic, 
and the researches of 
Lankester, Nagcli, 

Zo[)f, Miller, Kurth, 

De Bary, and others 
have laid the foun- 
dation for a know- 
ledge of the cir- 
cumstances which 
induce the changes 
in form referred to ; 
it is at least certain 
that alterations in 
the nutritive me- 
dium, in the quan- 
tity of oxygen at 
the disposal of the 
organism, and in 
the temperature, 
drc., play their part 
hi the matter. 

It by no means 
follows, however, 
that because some 
sjiecies are pleomor- 
phic all must be so, 
and still less thaX no 
species of Schizo- 
inycotes — or only 
one • -exist at all ; 
those who deny the 
existence of species 
among the Schizo- 
iiiycctos on the evi- 
dence to hand must, 
to be logically consistent, deny the existence of species 
altogether. But even if that be allowed, some name of 
fiirnilar intention must be employed to denote any group 



Fig. 10 . — Cladothrix dichottma. A, branched plant, 
tlie brnnehen In part spiial and of the fonn known 
as Vibrio (<i) «>r Spirillum (li) (sliffhtlv mai^lfled). 
B, a loni? colled branch more highly mnffnifleu. 
(5, portion of branch rcscmbllnjc SpiHVum ut one 
end and Vibrio nt the ollior. 1), colled blanches, — 
a, not segmented ; fr, c, segmented Into rodlets and 
cocci. E, A^pfror/ifljfe-llke portions breaking up Into 
rodlets and cord 


of organisms which within our experience exhibit periodi- 
cal repetitions of a process of development, t.^., all the 
individuals of successive generations go through the same 
phases periodically. It matters not that variations — ill- 
defined deviations from an average or “ type ” — occur on 
the part of individuals or generations ; the periodically 
repeated life-history or development marks what we term 
a species. 

The difficulties presented by such minute and simple 
organisms as the Schizomycetes are duo partly to the few 
“ characters ” which they possess, and jiartly to the 
dangers of error in manipulating them ; it is anything but 
an easy matter either to trace the whole develo])inent of a 
single form or to recognizi‘ with certainty any out* stage 
in the development unless the others are known. This 
being the case, and having regard to the minuteness and 
ubiquity of these organisms, we should bo very careful in 
accepting evidence as to the continuity or otherwise of any 
two forms which falls short of direct and uninterrupted 
observation. The outcome of all these considerations is 
that, while recognizing that the “ genera ” and ‘‘ species ” 
as defined by Cohn must be recast, we are not warranted 
in uniting any forms the continuity of w^hich has not been 
directly observed ; or, at any rate, the strictest rules should 
bo followed in acce])ting the evidence adduced to render the 
union of any forms probable.^ 

(’LAKM?'iCATn)V.— Tho liiiiilN of tliis urtich* provpnt our ex- Cl.'issili- 
aniining in detail tho system of olassification proposed by Cohn, cation, 
or tho modifications of it followed by other autliorities. Zopf, 
in tho third e<iition of his work (1885), proposes a schcino based on 
the niodcrn views as to the nlcoinorphisin : wo must r<*for to the 
original for the details, simply remarking that, apart from the ex- 
tronie views uecejded l)y the author, his system is im])ractieahle to 
a degree and recognized by him ns provisional only. Indeed any 
such elassilieation must bo proviaionnl, for w<* are at tho threshoUl 
only of a knowledi^e of the Schizomyeetes. 

The best starting-point for a modern elaMsification of those 
organisms is that suggested by Do Jlary — the two modes of forma- 
tion of tho spores, --and as a provisi»>nal seherne, and simply to 
facilitate compari.son of the grou]>s, we might perhaps employ 
De Bary’s two groups, and a thiid one to include those simjde 
forms which show no trace of Bj)ore formation. Many ga]is exist, 
and many changes will probably have to be made. Meanwhile it 
might he advisable to classify the Schi/orny rotes jjrovisionally as 
follows : — 

Group A. Asporesa. 

1 hero are no spores distinct from the vegetative cells. 

I. CoocAOEiB (figs. 6 and 7). < 

Genera : 1, Micrococcus (and Streptococcus) ; 2, Sarevna (ond 
Zopf’s Merismopedia) ; 3, Ascococcus. 

Group H. Arthroapore® (Do Btiry). 

The vegetative cells differ in shape, size, growth, or other 
characters from the spons: tin* latter arc produced by Bcgnienta- 
tion. 

I I. ArTU lU ) It AO l Kill ACKiH. 

Genera; 4, Bacterium (fig. 8); 5, J^euconostoc \ 6, 

SjHTOchmte (?). 

I I I. LePTOTRK’HEA!. 

Genera: 7, 6Vrno^/trw: (fig. 13); 8, Begyiedoa (figs. 14 and 
15); 9, P/iragmidothrix {!) ; 10, Leptothrix, 

IV. Ci.apotrici!ka:. 

Genus; 11, Claduthrix {Wir. 10). 

Group C. Endosporera (De Bary). 

Genera: 12 (figs, 9-12), BitcUlus (and (Hostndiu.n) ^ 18, 

Vibrio (?); 14, Spirillum (at least in part).*** 

' Ray Laukester, Quart. Jour. After. Sc., 1873 and 1876; Nageh 
and Buehner, Nicdere Pilze, 1882; Billroth, Uniersuchungen ids r dte 
Vegetation sformen drr Voccohacieria septica, Beilin, 1874 ; Kltniis, 
numerous papers m Archie /. exp. Pathol, uml Pharrtmcol. ; Kurth, 

Ptot. Zeitxmg, 1883; Pnuinowski, YitW. Vcntralhlutt, 1884; Zo])!, Zur 
Morph, der Spaltpjhmzen, Leip.sic, 1882; Cicnkowski, Zur AlorphO' 
logic d, Bactenen, 1870. 

• For tho dotimtions of the genera (and M])eeies) the reader is re- 
feired to tho special works, especially those of and De Bary ; 

also Winter-Rabenhorst, Kryptogamen Flora- Pdze, i., 1881 ; and 
Grove, Synopsis of the Bacteria and Yeast- Fungi, 1884. 
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PHYsroi^ooT. — Ah iu the case of other plants, we are here 
concerned with the functionH of the Schizomycetes and their 
relationa to the enviroumeut ; for convenience, the subject may he 
treated under various hcadiij#;H. Limitation of siuico prevents our 
doing more tliaii t^mrli lightly upon Huch matters as tno action of 
the Hchizomyeotes as fermeiitH, and Ihoir relations to disease, 
though botli Hulijects belong strictly to the jdiysiology of their 
nutrition and act ions on the environ men t. 

I'futri- Ntdrition. -Having no chlorophyll, the Schizomycetes of course 
don. depend on oilier organisms fur their carbonaceous food, and are 
citner saprophytes —li.c., liv(5 on the remains of dead orgunisms — 
or j)araHite8--/.r., ohtain their food direct from living organisms. 
Pasteur, Niigdi, and others have shown that these orfmijisnis can 
ilerive their curhon from very nunieroiis and widely different 
organic suhstanceH, e.g., sugars of all kinds, mannite, glycerine, 
tartaric uml other vegetaldo acids, &c., and oven from cthyl- 
alcohol, l)eii/oic, salii’ylic, and carbolic aeids to some extent, 
f'arhonic, formic, and oxalic acids, cyanogen, urea, and uxamidc 
are, however, useless for this ])un>08e. The nitrogen and carbon 
tfigethor may be ohtuiiuMl from leucin, asparagin, inethylamine, 
fkc., or the nitrogen alone from tliese or uica, and compounds of 
ammonia with vegetable acids or phosphorus. Tlio best nutritive 
substaneoH are proteids (peptones) and sngiUH (glucosc.s); others 
must be jiassfid over hero, ^’lle nature of the particular Schizo- 
niycete has to be studied ns well ns the solution, ami external 
agents affect the mutter also. Certain minerals are of course 
necessary, - sulphur, ]>ho8]»honiR, potassium (or rubidium or 
ciesiunij, and cnleium for magnesium, barium, or strontium) being 
indispensable. As one of many suitable nutritive solutions we 
may select the ibl lowing : — 


Di-potiissium phosphate 0‘20 grainm. 

MagiieHiuni sulphate 0*04 ,, 

(’alcium eliloride 0*02 „ 

Peptone 1*00 ,, 

Water 100*00 ,, 


For other solutions, ]»artiruhir8 as to changes of concentration, &c., 
and the peculiarities of different Schizomycetes in this connexion, 
special works must be consulted. 

The chief sources of error in cultures of these very minute forms 
are the intro<lnction of spores, &e. , from without into the vessels, 
and on the instruments, &c., and tlie ditlieulty of coiitinuously 
observing a devclo]nng individual with the necessary high powers. 
Numerous errors have arisi'ii from iiiferenees being employed to till 
up gaps in life-histories which have only b(‘<*n partly oUscrvcd. 
Tne lirst oliject of the cultivator, then, is to guarantee tlio ]mrity 
of his materials, iiistrunieiits, kc., and then to keep one form (or 
even a single specimen) under observation for a sufficiently long 
period ami under suituhle conditions. The jiractical difliculticH 
are enormous, of course, and are very rarely entirely overcome for 
tieriods at all long. Here again wo must refer to the special works 
for iletails as to tin* h<‘nutifiil and refined methods now devised or 
employed by He Hary, (’olin, Koch, Hrefehl, Lister, Nageli, and 
others, calling special attention to the gelatine method devised by 
Vittiidini and nref'eld and so successfully used and improved by 
Koch. Tlioroiighly comluctcd cultivations should decide in what 
medium the Schizomyeete flourislios best, and how it behaves in 
othcis, — what vegetative forni.s it presents normally, and how 
changes iu the environment ulfoct these. They should also decide 
the eliuracters of 1 lie aggregates or colonies ; at what temperatures 
germination, growth, division, spore-formation, &<•., take place or 
cease, and so on ; the noce.ssity or otherwise of free oxygen ; tlic 
effects of the organism on its siiKstratuin or medium — whether it 
cause fermentation, or jiutre fact ion, or excrete holuble ferments, 
and so on. Moreover, tlio products of these actbms shouhl be 
examined in detail. Wliorc the particular Scbizomycute is a 
]iarasite (wholly or partially) the motboils of cMilture arc cveji more 
refmed. Here the fliiids or tissues of tlio host niust be regarded as 
a soil ill w'hich (liy means of “ iiifeetion,” “inoculation,” &e.) the 
observer sows the s]»ores or vegetative cells of tho ])arasitic 
organism It U impossiblo to go more into details in the limits of 
this article, however, and wo must dismiss the subject with the 
remark that, having regard to tho complexity of the medium (^.g., 
Mood) and the organi/.atioii of the host, tho difHcultios of manipula- 
tion he<*omo greater than ever. 

Physical Tvmiicrature As witli other }ilaiit.N, so with tlie Scliizoniyeetes, 
coudi- their various functions, c.o., germination, grovs'th, division, fonua- 
tions. tiou of Hjiores, &e., can only be carried on at certain temperatures : 

the best averngo temperature is about S5'’ C. , hut the ojitimuni may 
difler for each s]ieeiea and for each function. The same is generally 
true for the minimum and maxiimiin temperatures, which have to 
bo determined separately also. Remarkable phenomena are coii- 
uoctod with the deuth-iioiuts of certain Bacilli^ &o. The spores 
of some of these forms nave been frozen for days or weeks without 
injury, and some are said to have resisted tomperaturos as low as 
- 100® C., or even lower: it appears to be all but impossiblo to kill 
such spores by cold High temperatures are more fatal ; but the 


spores of BaciXli have germinated after the fluid oontaininff them 
was boiled for an hour, and even a temperature of 110* C. and 
higher has been withstood. The vegetative states are less re- 
sisteut ; uevortholess tho bacilli of anthrax were not killed by 
heating the fluid to 75-80® for an hour or more. Speaking 
generally, ripe spores are most resistont and germinating ones 
least so ; dry cells or spores resist extreme temperatures better 
than normally saturated ones. Of coureo time is an important 
factor ; aud other conditions also affect tho matter, slightly 
acid media are more fatal than neutral or feebly alkaline ones, 
denser less so than thin ones (cipicm paribus)^ and so ou. 

To illustrate tho imiiortance of these facts we may note Tyn- 
dalTs method of “discontinuous heating”: by boiling the solu- 
tions containing the spores for 5-10 minutes daily all the life was 
ilestroyed in two or three days, though au exposure of an hour or 
more "to a temperature of 100® did not kill tho spores if not 
repeated. The explanation is that tlio spores which resist tlie 
first or second short boiling have time to begin germinating in 
the interval, and they then succumb at once when the liiiuiu is 
again boiled.^ 

L'igMf Elertrkity^ (iramlaiiofti, kc. — I’he relations between these 
and the functions of Schizomycetes have been partly investigated, 
but the results must be passed over hero. A few of the higher 
genera show polarity — or at any rate diflereneo lietweeii base and 
apex.* 

Kffeeis of Chemical Agents. — Oxygen. — Pasteur showed that, while Cben> 
some Schizomycetes require free oxygen like other plants, there isiry. 
are some which need none, or almost very little — the extreme case 
is perhaps still doubtful ; but “ ananrohiotic ” forms like Baxillus 
hiUyricus stand in sharp contrast to such exquisitely “ acrobiotic ” 
ox^ofMkABneUrimn acelif Badlhts suhtilis^ &c. A few are known to 
flourish best — or at any rate they are more active - when sujiplied 
with ox 3 "gon in proportion less than that in the atmosphere. 
Eiigelmann showed that, while some species congregated close to a 
bubble of air, others collected at a certain distance from it, and 
came nearer wlH*n the bubble contained less oxygen. The same is 
true for the same species when brought near an Alga which is 
evolving oxygen —tho acrobiotic forms collect wlioro the oxygen is 
being evolved (in tho yellow-red, &c., of the spectrum). Some 
Sehizomycet(*8 are powerful deoxidizing and reducing agents: it 
has already been stated tliut Jir>;giafoa deposits pure suiphur in its 
iilaments. Bacterium acHi and others, on the contrary, transfer 
ox^’gen in large quantities to the mctlinm iu whieh they live, and 
the earhon in that may be entirely consumed. Fermentation once 
started may go on without free oxygen or not (according to tho 
particular Schizomycote, ko . ), hut it is necessary at the commence- 
ment. Oxygen is of course neeessury for the respiration of the 
growing SchizoniYcete.® 

Water is absijfutely nocossarv for the life and growth of tho 
Schizomycetes, but the sporcH (and to a less extent the vegetative 
cells) of Homo can resist desiccation for long periods ; others (c.g., 
BaA:tcrium zopfi) soon die. Those of Bacillus subtilis have been 
kept ail -dry for years ; and those of B. anthracis were not killed 
after several weeks in absolute alcohol. A year in water failed 
to kill the spores of B. subtilis. Zoogkea and vegetative cells 
of some resist drying for some iiiue--bow long is uncertain. 

Ill the dry state 8])oro8 and cells are disseminatcii by currents 
of air : how far spores may bo buried and still retain life (carried 
down by rain, A;c.)iB uncertain. Tho importance of these facts, 
however, is obvious.* 

Acitls^ PoLsuiiSy &c. — The reader must be referred to the literature 
for details as to tho miaiitities of acids and other jiroduets of their 
own deeoniT)o.sitiou wnieh can be endured by given Schizomycetes 
(sec es|)er,ially the literature ou fenneiilation and cultivation, and 
also respeeting the action of })oisona, antiseptics, &c. ).® 

Attraction towards Protcid Fnod Bubstaiwcs . — Bacteria have long Attrac- 
been known to swarm around pieces of organic food-materials, but tion to 
although Ehrcnbcrg and C’obii noticed tlie fact it was not investi- food- 
gated ill detail until quite recently. J’felfer finds that Bacteria iiiaterlalai 
and Bpirilla are attiacted in a definite manner towards minute 
tubes nontaiiiiiig extract of meat or solution of asparagin, just as 
bo finds nntberozoids and zoospores of various kinds attracted by 
deftnito substances into tubes iiesigned to imitate archogonia. For 
Pfeflfer’s proofs that the substances mentioned exert a specific 

1 Sep Cohn, Heitr. tur Biol. d. Pfi.. t. lift. **», 1872, il. Hft. 2, 187G ; 

YM&m, Bntr. tur Biol.^ 1. lift. 8, 1876; Urefeld, Unter». ilher Schimtnelpilxe, 

Iv. ; TynilMlI, Floating Matter of the Air, 1881; lloberts, Phil Th^ans., 1874; 
l^Hteur, ^wn. de Vhimie, 18G2, 

* See Enaclmann, Urdtrs. am d. Phvxiol. Lab tu Utrecht, 1882 ; CoL.. and 
MentleUsolm In Heitr. tur Biol. d. PJL, III. Hft. 1, 18711 ; IMelTer, Pflamm- 
phntiologie, li. p. 166, 1881. 

■ See I’asreur, Camptet Rendut, 1861-62 ; Nftitell, Theorie der Odhring , 1879 ; 
Schlluenborger, Fermentation, 1876; Kngeimann, Bot. Zeitung, 1881 and 
1882; Pfeffer, PJlantenphytiologie, IHSl. 

* See Paateur, Cimptet Rendm, 188.*} ; Kinth, “ Baelerlum zopfli,” In Bot. 

Zeitung, 1883; IlrefeM, Sehimmelpilte, Iv. ; sw ii’iiO the literature on dlatiibu- 
tloii and ooruiTonee of SchUomycetOH. 

* See Wood head and Hare, Pathological Mycology, 1., 1885. Further literature 
la there quoted. 
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attraction on tho organism the reader is referred to his treatise, 
“ Locomotorische Bichtungsbew^ngen diirch chemische Keizo," 
in Uvlers, aiis dem hot, Inst, m Tubingen^ i. Hft 3, 1884. 

Fennen- Fermentation and Putrefaction. — The growth and development 
tation. of a Schizomycete in any organic medium results in u breaking 
down of the complex food- materials into simpler bodies, which 
may then become oxidized and still further decomposed. Such 
processes are known as fermentation in the wider sense. The 
particular kind of fermentation dojK^nds on the medium and on 
the species of Schizomycete, and may be affected by other circum- 
stances ; as the process goes on volatile substances may cscatte and 
others remain beliind. Where proteid substances are being decom- 
posed by Schizomycetes and evil-smelling gases escape, tho ler- 
mentation is spoken 5 f as putrefaction ; in certain cases, where 
(ntonso oxidation follows and still further consumes tho prodiicts of 
decomposition, tho process has been termed eremocausis. In a few 
instances a process of reduction sots in, as when sulphur salts are 
decomposed by Beggiatoa, The theory of Fkumkntation {q,v.) 
cannot be treated in detail here, but it is important to note that 
side by side with tho actions referred to another kind of action 
may go on Many Schizomycetes excrete what are called “soluble 
ferments,’* which are capable of cliungiiig proteids into peptones, 
sugar into glucose, and so on. These procjeases of inversion, &c., 
result simply in an alteration of the proteid, &e., from the non- 
dilfusiblo and iion-assmiilablo condition to the diffusible and 
assimilable one, and ato in no way destructive as are the fementa- 
tioiis de.scribL*d above. Nevcrthele.sa it is tho cu.stoin to 8])eak of 
both as cases of fermentation ; the one series of changes renders 
the me<lium less ami less capable of supporting life at every stage, 
the other series does not do so, yet the same mime is frequently 
given to both kinds of action. It is a curious fact that tlie same 
Schizomycete may nrcduce a different fernien tation in each of two 
different media. Tlio various fermentations are distinguished and 
valued according to the ])ro(Iucts which result ; these byc-products 
are usually injurious to tho ferment organism as they accumulate, 
and often complicate the investigation. 

Of important fermentations due to Scliizomycetcs may be men- 
tiouotl those conc.crncd in tho making of vinegar and cheese, in the 
preparation of* flax, hemp, &c., in the souring and diseases of l>ecr, 
wdnos, Ate., tlie destruction of sugars, preserved food, &c. Others 
are of importance in the soil, and in tin' destruction of organic 
matter in ponds, rivers, drains, &c. In fact, much of the raison 
d*Hrc of sanitary science may be referred liere ; and it may turn 
out to be still more true than we now know that Schizomycetes are 
important in agriculture. 

In pathology the changes duo to these organisms are at length 
being iluly recognizeil. Apart from the comparatively liarnilcs.s 
actions of those forms noimally existing in llie alimentary canal — 
Leptothrijc iiXdiB in the decay of teeth, &.c.--it is now certain that 
some invasions are dangeious. 'J'lie injurious effects of some 
Schizomycetes when introduced into open wounds, A:c., against 
which the brilliant labours of Lister nave been so 8ucee.salully 
directed, are acknowledged everywhere ; hut it is important to 
recognize that on the whole the diseases duo to organisms in the 
blood depend fnndaineiitally uj»on changes of tho same category a.9 
those referred to. Of course tho fluids of a living body present 
complicated conditions, and the action of a patbogenous Schizo- 
mycete cannot bo treated and studied simply as a ty]>ical fennenta- 
tion ; but, although the conditions jircseiited are involved and 
special, it cannot be doubted that common jiriiiciplcs lie at the base 
of all tho phenoinena. and that the fluids of tlie diseased organism 
must be trcateii, so to sjieak, as fermciituble media. 

Kunierous other fermentations of scientific interest are duo to 
Rchizoinycctcs : #*.<7., those in which colours are formed, certain 
cases of phosphorescence, the ammoriiacal fermentation of urine, 
Ac.‘ 

Ri'^a- SciiizoMYUKTKH AND DiHKASK. — The presence of S<’hizomyeetes 
tioiis to in the blood, tissues, or organs of animals and man suffering from 
disease, certain specific diseases is admitted, and has natuially suggested 
tho (jiiestiuii — Are they nccoiiipaniinonts only or have they any 
causal relations to tlio diseasea conditions? 1'hcir constancy in 
given cases excluded tho former view. Next aro.se the discussion 
as to how tho causal connexion comes about and in wliat it <*onsista, 
a discussion which is still going on as to tho details. Tho chief 

{ loints now established may be expressed generally somewhat ns 
bllows. 

In a given specific disease, duo to the uctioii of n definite 
Schizomyeete, tne latter may be eoncieived to bo injurious in 


1 Watfion Clieyne, An**$eptic Surgery^ 1882 ; Dncitinx, Chimie Siologique, 1HS3; 
Fltz, “Ueber Sci)lzom> vailtius fwpers in /ier. d, dfutsch. c/tem. 

OeMeltscha/t, 1876 1884; LUter, P/iarm. Jour., 1877; mKffU, Tfuo*U der 
Qdhrung, 187® ; Wortmimn, Zeitfrhr. f, physiol. Chetnie, vi. ; ScliUtzenberger, 
Fermmtation, 1876 ; MuncuIur, “ Ueber rtie Otlhrutig deg HamstofTs,'' In Pflilgwr's 
Arrhiv, xll. ; Tasteur, Ann. de Chim. et Phyt., 1858, and various papers In 
Hindus, also litudos sur la Biire, 1876, and Etudes sur le Vin, 1866; 
^hlttssing and MUntz, Comptes Rendus, Ixxxiv,, Ixxxlx. ; PaiAeur: his Life and 
Zabours, London, 1886 ; Sebroeter In C(»hn*s lieitr. sur Biol., Hit. 'J, 1812 \ Van 
TiOKheni, ** Bacillus Amylobactur,'* In Comptes Rendus, 187®. 


several ways. If it robs the blood or tissues of oxygen or of any 
other valuable constituent, or if its activity results in the excre- 
tion of poisonous substances or in their formation as products of 
degradation of the matrix, or if it simjdy acts more or le.ss as a 
mechanical obstruction or irritant, — in any of these eases harm may 
result to tho delicately adjusted organism of the host. It being 
known that Schizomycetes act thus in nutrient pabnla outside tho 
body, their rapid growth and multiplication inside can of courhe 
only be ex])lnincd as due to their success in tho pabula there met 
witli, and are indications that they produce changes there wliii h 
nuist result in abnormality so far as the host is eoneerned. This 
does not end the matter, however. The living tissues of a healthy 
animal exert a< tion8 which are antagonistic to those of the parasitic 
invader ; and it is now gencrallv admitted that the mere admission <if 
a Schizomyeete into an animal does not ne<‘essarily eau.se disease. 
Wore it otherwise it is difficult to see how the higher organisms 
could eseajK) at nil. Schizomycetes ubouiul all over, aluuit and 
around ns ; many, of couise, are unable to live in the Ihiids of 
the body, but many are able todosu. Soinefliing must therefore be 
placeil to the action of tho tissues of the host, which wdien h(*althy 
eon “resist** the attempts ot a Sclii/omyeete to H»*ttle, grow*, and 
multiply with fatal effect. Much can nndoiibtedlv be explained 
by this struggle for existciiee between tho cells of the paia.sito ami 
those of the liealthy tissues invaded. Hut the Inglier oigani.sms, 
again, present obstacles of other kinds to the lodgment of Scliizo- 
mycctes : ciliary actions, active excretions, isolating processes of 
tissue-formation, Ac., may bo mentioned. Thus not every Schizo- 
mycote mot with in the body can do harm. 

But even wdien a Schizomycete has gained acces.s to the blood- 
vessels, lymjdi -passages, Ac., ami has succeeded in establishing 
itself and multiplying, there are other facts to bo taken into 
account before wc dismiss the question as to its relations to disease. 
Tho rapidity of its growth may vary according to many cireinn- 
8taiice.s,— temperature, oxidation, Ac., — as w'oll as the still partially 
obstructive action of the invaded organism ; wdietlier the parasite 
excretes a poison, or simply rolw the host, or (li.stnlmtcs injuriouH 
agents of any kind, it is clear that everything which favours it 
aids in intensifying its action. And this may bo local or general 
aLso according to complex circuinstances. Of ci)ur.sc sores, ojion 
W'ouiids, Ac., may render tho access of a given Rcliizoinyeeto very 
easy, and pave tlio w'ay for iU hucccss in tho tissues, Ac., diireront 
strato of wliieh may be exerting le.sH ami less re.sistane6 to its 
attacks. The study of this subject has led to the methods 
of modern surgery devised bv List(*r, It may be mentioned 
that Schizomycetes w hich piodiiee bad eiTects on injured or dead 
tissues of wounds are not necessarily able to live in the healthy 
organism, however deadly the poisonous products of their action 
may bo when they succi'od in establishing themselves. 

All these and many other facts, then, ]>oint to the I'onchiHion 
that the mere jircKern'e of a Schizomycete in an organ or ti.ssue 
is not sufficient proof of its causal relation to disease, and lend uh 
to tho following reijuirements to be satisfieil before any such 
relation can be admitted (Koch): — (1) given a aj»ecilio disease in 
which a definite Schizomycete is constantly dett‘cted, and with a 
constant disposition wu'th respect to the ti.ssues, organs, Ac., this 
organism should be absiuit from aninuils fiee from tlie di8ea.se ; (*2) 
the Schizomycete should be cultivated in nutrient media outside 
the body, ke])t pure for several “ generation.s,*’ and obtained in 
some quantity by these means ; ( 3 ) inoeulalion of a small amount 
of this pure cultivation slioii Id reproduce fht'i specific di‘'ease in a 
healthy animal ; (4) the same foreign cdi'incnts a.s before should 
be clearly defecteii in tlie tissues of the now’ di.seu.sed subject, ami 
in tho same relations as before. 

The satisfying of all these requirements i.s difficult, and the 
necessity of overcoming the difficulties has led to wdiat may almost 
bo termed a special branch of medical ait. At the same time the 
majority of the iirineiples wliicli are hero becoming recognized 
have long been kriow'ii to biologists, and espt'cially to botanists, 
and there aro still numerous indi<’ntions of a W’ant of botanical 
training on tlio ]>ait ol writens on these Rubjecds. It is inipo.ssibl*: 
here to even mention all tho methods devised lor staining, prepiir. 
ing, and examining tissues, Ac., and tho Scliizumycctes they contain, 
or for cultivating the.se minute organisms under ( oiistant conditioii.H 
oil sterilized potatoes, bread-paste, jelly, blood-serum, Ac., or in 
animal infusions or lluids, Ac. Sumo of the more imjiortant 
points in cultivation have already been refern'd to ; the litera- 
ture must be consulted for further details.® ( 11 . M. W.) 

* Only a few authorltlc* can bonieutloiiei! here, Ph* Hip literature on piiiliogen- 
ooB SchlzomyeetCH omi tnct?iocl« In Hliiti>)y enomiou-i; /urfher rePwenepH n»»iy !>« 
made to the woiks of HabeM, Koch, Duvaine, PaHii-ur, (’111111% enu, l•ollinaer, 
Feblelnen, Klein, GaflTky, Miller, K'»fienb«eii, Oertel, Obeni)i>er, UiircJon- 
Sanderaon, ToliBBaInt, Waldeyer, Watntin t’lieyne, DreHchfeld, mul niiiny olliers, 
F 1 UK 8 «- “ Foment und MlkrojiaraMlten," In ZlernNheii’H Jiandhnrh dcr Hygiene, 
U-lpBlc, 188.3; Maanln, Us Baeteries, Pads, 1878; Klein, A/ tet n organism* and 
Disease, 1884; Woodhead und llnre, Pathological Mycology, ISKS. Vuluabl® 
papers aro also to be found In the following pi nodleals :-—Bnt. Med. Jour., Trans, 
of the Pathol. 8oc , Virchow's Archxv, ylrc/iP> / exp Pathol., Ccntralbl. f, d, 
med. IFmb., Bull, de VAcad. de Med., Deutsche med. Wochmschri/t, The Lancet, 
^art. Jour, ef Mier. Be., and others. 
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SCHLAGINTWEIT-SAKtTNLUNSKI, Hbbmann von 
(1826-1882), the eldest of a band of brothers, all more or 
less noted as scientific explorers or students of foreign 
countries, sons t)f an oculist of Munich. Hermann was 
born on the l.'lth of May 1826. llis first scientific labours 
were studies in tlie Alps, carried on between 1846 and 
1848 in fissociation with his brother Adolf (born January 
9, 1829) The publication of the Stwlien uher die 

jikyeikahurke (leoymjdiie der Alpen in 1850 founded the 
scientific reputation of the two brothers, and their reputa- 
tion Avas increased by their subsetjuent investigations in 
the same field, in which the third brother Robert (born 
Oct. 27, lK:i7) also took part. Boon after the publication 
of th(j Nfne Untermrhunyen uher die phy%, (ieog, n, OtoL 
der A I pen (1851, 4to), the three brothers received, on the 
recoinincndation of Alex, von Humboldt, a commission 
from the East India Company to travel for scientific jmr- 
]»oscH in their territory, and more particularly to make 
ob.servations on terrestrial magnetism. Their cxploratifm.s 
extended ovfsr the period 1854-57, during which they 
travelled, sf)mctimes in coin|)any, sometimes separately, 
in the Deccan and in the region of the Himalayas, oven 
prosecuting their investigations beyond the frontiers of 
the Company’s territory into the region of the Karakorum 
and Kucnlun Mountains. ITcrmanii and Robert were the 
first Europeans Avho crossed tlie latter mountains, and it 
was in honour of that achievement that the former had 
the title or surname of Sakiinliinski bestowed upon him 
(in 1801). The two returned to Europe in the summer of 
1857, but Adolf, who remained to prosecute liis exjilora- 
tioris in (Central Asia, was put to death by tlie emir of 
Kashgar on tlie 2Gth of August. Between 1860 and 1866 
Hermann and Robert published in four volumes the 
“ Results of a Hcientific Mission to India and High Asia.” 
The extensive collections of ethnography and natural history 
made by them were ultimately deiiosited in the Burg at 
Nuremberg through the intervention of the king of Bavaria 
(May 1877). Hermann spent the last years of his life 
cliieHy in literary and scientific activity, jiartly at Munich 
partly at the castle of Jiigornburg near Forchheirn. He 
died at Munich on the 10th of Jaiiuary 1882. 

His hroilnT Rolwrt wti.s apjjointrd ])r<»roH8or of gtMigrajfiiy at 
(JicHHon ill 1S(S1, l»ut his ufudoiiiical liilioiirM were soinctinies inter- 
luptisl i)y travols, esporially in the Uintoil Htates, whicli iuriiished 
liLin with material for more or leas irnT)ortaut woika. He died at 
(iicHsen, June 6, 1885. Of two other InotlierH, ore, Edward (born 
Mareh 23, 1831), killeti in battle at Kissingeii in 1866, made him- 
self known by an aeeouiit of the Spanisli expodilioii to Morocco 
in 18.59 60. Kmil (born July 7, 1835) is the nuthor of 8' veral 
lenrinsl work.s relating to India and Tibet. 

S(HfLAN( ;ENBAD. Boo ScnwALiiAOH. 

kSCHBECEL, AuliUST WiLHKLM vuN (»767-irt45), 
German poet, translator, and critic, was born on the 8th 
September 1767 at Hanover, whore his father, J. Adolf 
Schlegel, was a pastor. lie was educated at the Hanover 
gymnasium and at the university of Gottingen. Having 
spent some years as a tutor in the house of a banker at 
Amsterdam, he went to Jena, whore he was made a pro- 
f('ssur, and received from the duko of Weimar the title of 
“ Ratli.” Here he began his translation of Shakespeare, 
whicdi was ultimately completed, under the superintend- 
(Mice of Ticck, by Tic'ck’s daughter Dorothea and Count 
Baudissiri. A revised edition of this rendering, which is 
considered one of the best i>oetical translations in the 
German language, has been i.ssued by the German Shake- 
speare society. At Jena Sclilegel contributed to Schiller’s 
periodicals tlio Horen and the Mmenalmaimch ; and with 
his brother Friedrich he conducted the Athenaeum, which 
ranked among the most powerful organs of critical opinion 
ia G(*rrnany. He also published a volume of poems, and 
carried on a rather bitter controversy with Kotzebue. At 
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this time the two brothers were remarkable for the vigour 
and freshness of their ideas, and commanded respect as 
the leaders of the rising Romantic school. In 1802 
Schlegel went to Berlin, where he delivered lectures on 
art and literature; and in the following year he issued 
Ion, a tragedy in the antique style, which gave rise to a 
suggestive discussion on the princijiles of dramatic poetry. 
About the same time appeared his Spanish Theatre, in 
which he presented admirable translations of five of 
Calderon’s plays ; and in another volume he gave transla- 
tions of Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian lyrics. In 1807 
ho attracted much attention in Franco by an essay in the 
French language, in which he compared Racine with 
Euripides. His lectures on dramatic art and literature, 
which have been translated into most European languages, 
were delivered at Vienna in 1808. Meanwhile he hod 
been travelling in France, Germany, Italy, and other 
countri(3S with Madame de Stael, who owed to him many 
of the ideas which she embodied in her work, De 
V Allemagne, In 1813 he acted as the secretary of the 
crown prince of Sweden, through whose influence the 
right of his family to noble rank was revived. Schlegel 
was made a f^rofossor at the university of Bonn in 1818, 
and during the remainder of his life he occupied himself 
chiefly with Oriental studies, although he continued to 
lecture on art and literature, and in 1828 he issued two 
volumes of critical writings. In 1823-30 he published 
the Indische Bibliotheh ; and as 8ej>arate works appeared 
(1823) the BJtagavad-GUa with a Latin translation, and 
(1829) the Jidmdjana. Schlegel was twice married — first 
to a daughter of Prof. Michaelis of Gottingen, then to a 
daughter of Prof. Paulus of Heidelberg. Both wives 
separated from him soon after their marriage. He died 
at Bonn on the 12th May 1845. As an original poet 
Schlegel is unimportant, but as a poetical translator he 
has rarely been excelled, and in criticism he exercised a 
strong influence by tlie emphasis with which he marked 
the distinction between cla.s.sical and romantic literature. 
By his study of Sanskrit be helped to ])rcpare the way for 
the dovelo[>ment of the science of language. 

In 1846 47 Schlngol’H Oeniian works were issued in twelve 
volumes by Boekiug. 'Pliere is also an edition of bis (Kuvres, 
Scrites en frant^ais, and of liis Opuscula Latina. 

SCHLEGEL, Johann Eliah (1718-1749), a German 
dramatic writer, was born at Meissen on the 28th January 
1718. Ho was educated at Scbuliiforta and at the uni- 
versity of Leipsic. In 1743, having finished his studies, 
ho became jirivate secretary to his relative, Von Spener, 
the Saxon ambassador at the Danish court. Afterwards 
he was made professor extraordinary at the academy of 
Sorbe, where he died on the 13th August 1749 Schlegel 
was a contributor to the Bremischen Beitrdgt, and for 
some time, while he was living in Denmark, ho edited a 
weekly periodical, Der Fremde. He was also known as a 
writer of clever poetical epistles. Incomparably his best 
works, however, are his dramas, which did much to 
prepare the way for the dramatic achievements of I^essing. 
by whom his genius was warmly appreciated. He wrote 
two lively and well-constructed comedies, the Triumph 
der gwten Frauen and the Stumme Scfwnheii, the latter in 
alexandrines, the former in prose, llemnann and Kavut 
(in alexandrines) arc generally considered his best 
tragedies. 

His works Avere oilitod after Iuh death by his brother, J. H. 
Schlegel, who had a considerable reputation as a writer on Danish 
history. Another brother, J. Ailolf Schlegel, an eminent prcaclier, 
and author of some volumes of verse, Avas the father of August 
Wilhelm and Friedrich von Sehlegil, 

SCHLEGEL, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von (1772- 
1829), known chiefly as an historian of literature, was the 
brother of August Wilhelm von Schlegel. Ho was born 
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at Hanover on the 10th March 1772. Having studied at 
Gottingen and Leipsic, he attracted some attention by a 
book on the Oriecken und Rikaer (1797), which was 
praised by Heyne. This work was soon followed by his 
Geschichte der Poede der Griechm und Romer, At tTena, 
where he lectured as a privat-docent at the university, he 
contributed to the AiJienf&um many striking critical articles, 
and a number of lyrical poems which were afterwards 
included in a volume entitled GedicJUe^ Here also he 
wrote Lucinde^ an unfinished romance, which was held by 
some of the best of his contemporaries to be of a deeply 
immoral tendency, and Alarcoa, a tragedy, in which he 
attempted without much success to combine romantic and 
classical elements. In 1802 ho went to Paris, where he 
edited Europa, lectured on philosophy, and carried on 
Oriental studies, some results of which he embodied in a 
well-known book, Ueher die Sprache und WeUheit der 
Iudie)\ In 1803 he and his wife joined the Koman 
Church, and from this time he became more and more 
opi»oscd to the principles of political and religious freedom. 
He went to Vienna in 1808, and in the following year 
was engaged as imperial court secretary at the head- 
quarters of the archduke Charles. At a later period he 
was for some time councillor of legation in the Austrian 
embassy at the Frankfort diet, but in 1818 he returned 
to Vienna. Meanwhile he had published twx) series of 
lectures, Ueber die neuere Geschiehte (1811) and Geachichte 
der alien und neuen Literal ur (1815). After his return 
to Vienna from Frankfort he edited Cojicordia^ and began 
the issue of his Bdmmtliclie Werice, lie also delivered 
lectures, which were reqmblished in his Pkilosophie den 
Ltbem (1828) and in his Philosopkie der Geachielvte 
(1829). He died on the 11th January 1829 at Dresden, 
where lie was delivering the course of lectures which 
apj)eared in 1830 under the title Philosophiscke Vorlea- 
uriffeHy imheaondere Uher die Philosopkie der S}>rarhe und 
des Wortes. His own collection of his works included ten 
volumes, and to this number five volumes were added 
after his death. A permanent place in the history of 
German literature belongs to l^^'riedrich Schlegel and his 
brother August Wilhelm as the critical leaders of the 
Romantic school, which derived from them most of its 
governing ideas as to the characteristics of the Middle 
Ages, and as to the methods of literary expression. In 
their writings, too, there is the fullest and most impres- 
sive statement of the mystical spiritual doctrines of the 
Romantic school. Of the two brothers, August Wilhelm 
did the highest permanent service to his countrymen 
by his translations from Shakespeare and Calderon. The 
best of Friedrich’s works is his Geschirkie der alien U7id 
neuen Literaiur^ in which was presented for the first time 
a systematic account of the development of European 
literature as a whole. 

Friedricli Siddogors wife, Dorothea, a dauglitor of Mosoh Moii- 
dflesohn, was born at Jkilin nbont the year 1770, and died nt 
Frankfort in 1839. She was an ccxentric but remarkably clever 
woman, and wrote or edited several works, issued by ber husband, — 
tlie unfinished romance Florcniiii (1801), the first volume of the 
iHanivilung roviantiscJicr Dichtungen des Midtlaliers (2 vols., 1804), 
and Loilher und Mailer (1805). By her first marriage she had a 
son, Philip Veit, wlio became one of the most eminent painters of 
his day in Germany. 

SCHLEICHER, August (1821-1868), born at Meinin- 
gen on February 19, 1821, studied at the universities of 
Leipsic and Tubingen, became extraordinary professor of 
philology in Prague in 1850, removed to Jena os ordinary 
professor in 1857, and died there December 6 , 1868, His 
work is characterized in the article Philology, vol. xviii. 
p. 782, 

SCHLEIDEN, Matthias (1804-1881), was born at 
Hamburg in 1804. He studied law at Heidelberg and 
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practised as advocate in Hamburg till 1831, but not 
succeeding ho studied botany and medicine at Gottingen 
and Berlin, and graduated in Jena in 1839, where ho 
afterwards became professor of botany (1846-50). In 
1863 he was called to Dorpat, but resigned the following 
year and returned to Germany, where he lived as a private 
teacher, lie died at Frankfurt in 1881. His title to 
remembrance is twofold. Uniting the labours of two 
centuries of workers in vegetable histology, from Malpighi 
and Grow to Mirbel and Robert Brown, he proved that a 
nucleated cell i.s the only original constituent of the plant 
embryo, and tliat the de\elopnient of all vegetable tissues 
must bo referred to such cells, thus preparing the way for 
the epoch-making cell theory of Schwann ; and his Pi'in- 
ciples oj Seieniijic Jiolonf/y which went through several 
editions (1842 50), did much to shake tin* tyranny of th»‘ 
purely systematic Linncari school, whoso aceuinulutions he 
was accustomed irreverently to describe as “ hay.” 1 )espite 
a certain inability to criticize and verify his own 
hypotheses, ho gave, both by his speculative activity and 
by the introduction of improved technical methods, so 
vivid an impulse to the younger botanists of his time as 
to have earned from De Bary the title of reformer of 
scientific botany. His botanical labours j)ractically ceased 
after 1850, when ho entered on various philoso[)liical and 
historical studies. See Schwann. 

SCHLEl ERMACllER, P'riediiicii Daniel Ernst 
(1768-1834), theologian and philosopher, was the son of 
a Prussian army-chaplain of the Reformed confession, and 
was born November 21, 1768, at Breslau. In his fifteenth 
year the boy, w4io was of a w'cak constitution, was ])]accd 
by his parents in n Moravian school at Niesky in Upper 
Lusatia, and two years later in the seminary of the same 
sect at Barby near Halle. Here Moravian theology proved 
inadequate to satisfy the deep religious needs and awak- 
ening intellect of the youth. It was particularly the 
doctrines of eternal jmnishnient, of the deity and tlie 
substitutionary suiferiiigs of Christ, and of the total 
corruption of human nature that were stumbling-blocks to 
him. He wa.s also unable to make his own the peculiar 
religious experiences of his Moravian and pietistic teachers. 
The efforts of his strictly orthodox father and of the heads 
of the seminary to lead liini to crush his doubts as sinful, 
and to shun modern theology and literature, tended only to 
strengthen his desire to explore the great world of know- 
ledge. Reluctantly his father gave him permission to leave 
Barby for the university of Jlalle, and the corres])ond- 
once between the father and the son on this painful 
crisis in Friedrich’s life supplies a striking illustration of 
a typical phase of distressing modern mental history. 
When Schleiermacher entered the university of Halle 
(1787) the reign of jneti.sm there had ceased, having given 
way to the rationalistic philosophy of Wolf with the 
critical theology of Semlcr, though the new jihilosophy of 
Kant was rapidly displacing Wolf’s. As a student he 
pursued an independent course of reading and neglected 
to his permanent loss the study of the Old Testament and 
the Oriental languages. But he frequented the lectures of 
Semler and of J. A. Eberhaid, acquiring from the former 
the princi})lcs of an iiidej>endent criticism of the New Testa- 
ment and from the latter his love of Jdato and Aristotle. 
At the same time he studied with great earnestness the 
writings of Kant and Jacobi. Ho commenced thus early 
his characteristic habit of forming his opinions by the 
process of patiently examining and weigliing the positions 
of all thinkers and parties. But with the receptivity of 
a great eclectic he combined the reconstructive power of 
a profoundly original thinker. While yet a student he 
began to apply ideas gathered from the Greek philosophers 
in a reconstruction of Kant’s system. At the completion 

XXL — 52 
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of his three years’ course at Halle he obtained through the 
influence of the court'chaplain Sack an appointment as 
private tutor in the family of Count Dohna-Schlobitten, 
which ho held upwards of two years, developing in a culti- 
vated and aristocratic household his deep love of family 
and social life. After short cngagementB in tuition and 
as Locum ienens to a clergyman of the small town of 
Landsb(*rg, ho received (1790) the appointment of chaplain 
to the ( ’harite Hospital in Berlin, a position which he held 
nearly six years, and which offered no scope for the 
develojjfnent of his powers as a preacher, lie was the 
more induced to seek the satisfaction of his mental and 
spiritual necessities in the cultivated society of Berlin, and 
in })rofound philosopbical studies. This was the period in 
which ho was constructing the framework of his philoso- 
phical and religious system. It was the period too when 
he made himself widely acquainted with art, literature, 
science, and modern culture generally. lie was at that 
time profoundly affected by German Romanticism, as 
represented by his friend Friedrich Schlegel, and it 
required all the energy of his moral nature and the force 
of his intellect to prchcrvo himself from its moral and 
mental extravagances. Of this his Confidential Letters on 
Schlegel’s Luemde (1801), as well as his perilous relation 
to Fleonore Grunow, the wife of a Berlin clergyman, are 
proof and illustration. Gradually his sound moral nature, 
ids dee]) religiousness, and his ])oworful intellect enabled 
him to emancipate himself entirely from the errors and 
weaknesses of a transient phase of mental and social 
history, and to ap])roi)riate at the same time the elements 
of truth and goodness which it possessed in rich measure. 
Homan ticisrii unlocked for him the divine treasures of life 
and truth which are stored in the feelings and intuitions of 
the human soul, and thus enabled him to lay the founda- 
tions of his ])hiloso])hy of religion and his ethical system. 
It enriched his imagination and life too with ideals ancient 
and modern, which gave elevation, depth, and colour to all 
his thought. Meantime ho studied Spinoza and Plato, 
and was jirofoundly inhuenced by both, though he was 
never a S])inozist ; he made Kant more and more his 
master, though ho dcfiarted on fundamental i)oiuts from 
him, and finally remodelled his jihilosophy ; with some of 
Jacobi’s ])ositions he was in sympathy, and from Fichte 
and Schelling he accejited ideas, which in their place in his 
system, however, received another value and imjiort. The 
literary fruit of this jieriod of intense fermentation and of 
rapid develoj)mcnt was his epoch-making ” book, 
tlher die Jielitjion (1799), and liis “new year’s gift” to the 
new century, the Monoloijen (1800). In tlio first book he 
vindicated for religion an eternal ])laco amongst the divine 
mysteries of human nature, distinguished it from all 
current caricatures of it and allied phenomena, and de- 
scribed the perennial forms of its manifestation and life 
in men and society, giving thereby the jirogrammo of his 
subsequent theological sy.stem. In the Moiwlogen ho 
throw out his ethical manifesto, in which he proclaimed 
his ideas as to the freedom and indej>endenco of the spirit, 
and as to the relation of the mind to the world of sense 
and imperfect social organizations, and sketched his ideal 
of the future of the individual and society. In 1802, to 
his great advantage morally and intellectually, Schleier- 
machcr exchanged the brilliant circle of Berlin Romanticists 
for the retired life of a pastor in the little Pomeranian 
town of 8tolj)o. Here he remained two years, which were 
full of pastoral and literary work, as well as rich in 
.personal and moral iirogrcss. Ho relieved Friedrich 
Schlegel entirely of his nominal responsibility for the 
translation of IMato, which they had together undertaken, 
and regarded the com])letion of it as the work of his life. 
The first volume was published in 1804, and the last (the 
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I Republic) in 1828. At the same time another work, Ovundr 
linien einer Kritik der tmherigen Sittmlehre (1803), the 
first of his strictly critical and philosophical productions, 
occupied him. This work is a severe criticism of all 
])reviou8 moral systems, especially those of Kant and 
Fichte, Plato’s and Spinoza’s finding most favour; its 
leading principles are that the tests of the soundness of a 
moral system are the completeness of its view of the laws 
and ends of human life as a whole and the harmonious 
arrangement of its subject-matter under one fundamental 
principle ; and, though it is almost exclusively critical 
and negative, the book announces clearly the division 
and scope of moral science which Schleicrmachcr sub- 
sequently adopted, attaching prime importance to a 
“ Giiterlchrc,” or doctrine of the ends to be obtained by 
moral action. But the obscurity of the style of the book 
as well as its almost purely negative results proved fatal to 
its immediate success. In 1804 Schleiermacher removed 
as university ])reacher and professor of theology to Halle, 
where he remained until 1807, and where he quickly 
obtained a reputation as jirofessor and preacher, and 
exercised a jiowerful influonco in si)ito of the contradictory 
charges of his being an atheist, Spinozist, and pietist. In 
this ])criod he wrote his dialogue the Weihnarhtsfeier 
a charming production, which holds a place midway between 
his Jieden and his great dogmatic work the ChristMie 
GlauLte^ and presents in the persons of its speakers phases 
of his growing aj)preciation of Christianity as well as the 
conflicting elements of the theology of the period. After 
the battle of Jena he returned to Berlin (1807), was soon 
ap])ointed ])astor of the Trinity Church there, and the 
next year married the widow of his friend Willich. At 
the foundation of the Berlin university (1810), in which he 
took a prominent j)art, he was called to a theological chair, 
and soon became secretary to the Academy of Sciences. 
He was thus placed in a position suited to his powers 
and in domestic and social surroundings adapted to meet 
the wants of his rich nature. At the same time he 
approved himself in the pulj)it and elsewhere as a large- 
hearted and fearless jiatriot in that time of national 
calamity and humiliation, acquiring a name and place in 
his country's annals with Arndt, Fichte, Stein, and Scharn- 
horst. lie took a ])rominent part too in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian church, and became the most powerful 
advocate of the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
divisions of German Protestantism. The twenty-four 
years of his jirofessional career in Berlin were opened with 
his short but important outline of theological study 
{Knrze DarstelL ung des theoloqischen Stvdhttns, 1810), in 
which he sought to do for theology what he had done for 
religion in his Reden. While he preached every Sunday, 
ho also gradually took up in his lectures in the university 
almost every branch of theology and philosophy — New 
Testament exegesis, introduction to and interpretation 
of the New Testament, ethics (both jihilosophic and 

I Christian), dogmatic and practical theology, church history, 
history of philoaoj)hy, Jisychology, dialectics (logic and 
meta])hysics), politics, i»iedagogy, and aisthetics. Ilis own 
materials for these lectures and his students’ notes and 
reports of them are the only form in which the larger 
pro]>ortion of his works exist, — a circumstance wliich has 
greatly increased the difficulty of getting a clear and 
harmonious view of fundamental j)ortions of his philo- 
sophical and ethical system, while it has effectually 
deterred all but the most courageous and jiatient students 
from reading those posthumous collections. As a preacher 
he produced a powerful effect, yet not at all by the force 
of his oratory but by his intellectual strength, his 
devotional spirit, and the philosophical breadth and unity 
of his thought. In politics ho was an earnest friend of 
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Kberty and progress, and in the period of reaction which 
followed the overthrow of Napoleon he was charged by 
the Prussian Government with ** demagogic agitation ” in 
conjunction with the great patriot Arndt. At the same 
time he prepared for the press his chief theological work 
Der christliche Glauhe ncuch den Grundsddzen der evan- 
gdi$chen Kirclu (1821-22; 2d edition, greatly altered, 
1830-31). The fundamental principle of this classical 
work is, that religious feeling, the sense of absolute 
dependence on God as communicated by Jesus Christ 
through the church, and not the creeds or the letter of 
Scripture or the rationalistic understanding, is the source 
and law of dogmatic theology. The work is therefore 
simply a description of the facts of religious feeling, or of- 
the inner li^^e of the soul in its relations to God, and 
these inward facts are looked at in the various stages of 
their development and presented in their systematic con- 
nexion. The aim of the work was to reform Protestant 
theology by means of the fundamental ideas of the Iteden^ 
to put an end to the unreason and superficiality of both 
supernaturalism and rationalism, and to deliver religion 
and theology from a relation of dependence on perpetually 
changing systems of philosophy. Though the work added 
to the reputation of its author, it naturally aroused the 
increased opposition of the theological schools it was 
intended to overthrow, and at the same time Schleier- 
macher’s defence of the right of the church to frame its 
own liturgy in opposition to the arbitrary dictation of 
the monarch or his ministers brought upon him fresh 
troubles. He felt himself in Berlin more and more 
isolated, although his church and his lecture-room con- 
tinued to be largely attended. But ho prosecuted his 
translation of Plato and prepared a new and greatly 
altered edition of his Christliche Glauhe^ anticipating 
the latter in two letters to his friend Lucke (in the 
Studien und Kritiken^ 1829), in which he defended with a 
masterly hand his theological position generally and his book 
in particular against opponents on the right and the left. 
The same year he lost his only son — a blow which, he said, 
“ drove the nails into his own coffin.’* But he continued 
to defend his theological position against Hongstenberg’s 
party on the one hand and the rationalists Von Cidln and 
I). Schulz on the other, protesting against both subscrip- 
tion to the ancient creeds and the imi)o.sition of a new 
rationalistic formulary. In the midst of such labours, 
and enjoying still full bodily and mental vigour, he was 
carried olf after a few days’ illness by inflammation of the 
lungs. He died thinking “the profoundest speculative 
ideas which wore one with his deepest religious feeling,” 
and partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
February 12, 1834. 

Schleiermacher’s friend, the naturalist and poet Steffens, 
has left the following description of his appearance about 
the beginning of the century : — “ Schleiermacher was of 
small stature, a little deformed, yet hardly enough to 
disfigure him ; all his movements were animated, and his 
features in the highest degree expressive; a certain keen- 
ness in his glance produced perhaps a repellent effect; 
indeed, he appeared to see through every one ; his face 
rather long, all his features sharply cut, the lips firmly 
closed, the chin projecting, the eyes animated and flashing, 
his look always serious, collected, and thoughtful.” 

Phil 080- Schleionmtclu'r^a Philosophical System . — A great antithesis lies 

phical at the basis of all thought and life — that of tho real and the ideal, 
system, of organism, or sense, and intelleet. But the antithesis is not abso- 
lute, for in life aud being both eloinonts are united— though witli- 
out its presence life and thought would be iin])osHible. In the 
actual world the antithesis appears as reason and nature, in each 
of which, however, there is a combination of its two elements — the 
ideal and the real, — the reason having a preponderance of the 
and nature a preponderance of tho scconcl. At the basis of nature 
lies universal reason as its organizing principle, and when reason 


becomes a conscious power in man it finds itself in conflict as well 
as in harmonv with external nature. Tlie whole effort and end of 
human thought and action is the gradual reduction of the lealm 
and the power of this antithesis in the individual, the race, ami 
the world. Though tho antithesis is real and deep, the human 
mind cannot admit its absolute nature ; we are compelled to sup* 
pose a transcendental reality or entity in wVdoh the real and the 
ideal, bein^ and tliouglit, subject and object, are one. Conscious- 
ness itself involves the union of tho antitlietie elements, and prior 
to moral action nature is found organized and reason maiiilt steii 
or symbolized therein. We are ourselves proofs of tho unity of tho 
real and tho id<*al, of llmuglit and heing, tor we are both, our self- 
consciousness supplying the expression of tho fact As wo liavc in 
oui'selves an instance of tin* identity of thought and being, we 
must suppose a ninvers.d nhmtity of tho ideal ami real behind the 
antithesis whicdi constitute.s the world. This .supposition is the 
basis of all kiiowhnlge, ioi thought becomes knowledge oidy when 
it coriesponds to In ing. T\\v supposition may bo ealled a bebof, 
but it is 80 only in tlio sense in wlmdi belief ajijiears in tlie religious 
department, where it is llio ultimate prouml oi all action Tlio 
supposition is the }>asis of all ethics, for witliout the con\iction ol 
the correspondence of thought and reality action W’ouUl he Inutless 
and in tho end inipos.siblo. It is above all the substance of leligious 
feeling, which is the immediate consciousness of the unity of the 
world, of tho absolute ouciie.ss hehind the infinite multiiilieity of 
contrasts ; indeed, it is the religi«)us convieiion of the unity which 
is the best guarantee of tho truth of the suppositions of ])liilosophy. 
It is “the leligiuus consciousness of the unity of the intollei'tual 
and physi(*al world in God ” which is to oveiconio the scejitieisni of 
the critical philosophy. But, though tins unity must ho laid dowm 
as the basis of knowledge, it is absolute and transcendenfal. In 
roiitrast with the “world,” as tho totality of being in its differen- 
tiation, this absolute unity, or God, in wdiom tho real as manifold, 
and the spirit as one, find their unifying Imse, by its very nature 
is unphenomenal, indefinable, and inconceivable. Tho idea is 
outside the boundary of thought, though its necessary postulate, 
and it is no less inaccessible to religious feeling, though it is its life 
and soul. Neither member of the antithesis of tlio real and tho ideal 
must bo conceived as producing the otiior ; tiny are both eiiunlly 
existent and equally constituent elements of the world ; but in Goil 
they are one, and theiefovo the woild must not bo identified with 
Him. The world and God aro distinct, but correlative, and neithei 
ran be conceived witliout the other. The W’oild without God 
would be “chaos,” and God without the w’orld an empty “nhan- 
tasm.” But though God is transcendent and iinknovvaldo lie is 
immanent in the w'orld. In sclf-eonseioubness God is present ns 
tlie i>nsis of the unity of our nnturo in evety transition fioni an act 
of knowledge to an act of will, and vice versa. As far as man is 
the unity of the real and the ideal, God is in him. He is also in 
all things, inasmuch as in everything the totality of the world and 
its transeondentul bams is presupjioscd by \iitue of their b«‘ing and 
correlation. The unity of our peisonal life amidst the miiUi|»lieitv 
of its functions is the symbol of God’s immanence in the world, 
though we may not conceive of the Ahsolute as a jierson. Tlie 
idea of tho world as the totality of being is, like the correlative 
idea of God, only of regulative value ; it is transcendent, us w'O 
never do more than make ajiproaches to a knowledge of the .sum of 
being. Tho one idea is the transcendental ter mums a oao and the 
other the tninsrendoiital tn'minus ad qitcin of all knowledge. But 
though tho world cannot be exhaustively known it can he know'll 
very extensively, and though the jiositive idea of God minst always 
remain unattainable wo are able to rejeet those ideas whieli involve 
a contradiction of the postulate of the Absolute. Thus the pan- 
theistic and tho theistic conceptions of God as the sujiromo power, 
as the first cause, as a person, are alike unallow'able, since they all 
bring God within the sphere of antithesis ami ])reclu(le His absolute 
unity. On the other hand, tlie world ran ho know n as the realm 
of antithesis, ami it is the corielativo of God. Though He may 
not be conceived os tlie absolute cause of the w'orld, the idea of 
absolute causality as symbolized in it may be taken as the best 
approximate exj)re.ssi')n*of the contents of the religious conscious- 
ness. 3’he unbroken connexion of cause and etl’ect throiiglioiit th<‘ 
Wf»rld beeonieR thus a manifestation of God. God is to be sought 
only in ourstdv'es and in tlie w'orld. He is completely immanent 
in the iiniverbo. It isimjMissiljle that His causality should have any 
other sphere than the w'orld, wliicli is tlio totality of being. “No 
God without a world, and no world without God.” The divine omni- 
potence is quantitatively re2)resentod by the sum of tho forces of 
nature, and qualitatively ilistinguislied from tliein only as the unity 
of infinite causality from the inultii>Iicity of its finite jihenonicna. 
Throughout the world —not excepting tlie icalrn of mind— ab.soluto 
necessity jirevails. As a wdiolo the world is as good and perfect as 
a world could possibly bo, and everything in it, as occupying its? 
necessary place in the whole, is also good, evil being only tho 
necessary limitation of iiidivuliuil being. 

Sehleiormaeher’s psychology takes ns its basis the pfienomonal 
dualism of the ego ami the non -ego, and regards tho life of man as 
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tho interaction of these elements with their interpenetiation as these deficiencies. It connects the moral world by a deductive 

its infinite dcHtination. Tiie dualism is therefore nut absolute, process with the fundamental idea of knowledge and being ; it 

and, though i)re.seiit in iiian’a own constitution as composed of otfers a view of the entire world of human action which at all events 
body and soul, is relative only even there. The ego is itself aims at being exhaustive; it presents an arrangement of the 
both body and soul, — the conjunction of both constitutes it; our matter of the science which tabulates its constituents after the 
“ organization ” or sense nature lias its intellectual element, and our model of the physical sciences; and it supplies a sharply defined 

“ intellect its organic clement. There is no such thing as ** pure treatment of specific moral phenomena m their relation to the 

mind*’ or “pure hotlv. " Tlie one general function of the ego, fundamental idea of human life as a whole. Schleiermachei 

thought, becomes in relation to the iioii'Ogo either receptive or spoil- definos ethics as the theory of the nature of the reason, or as 

laneous action, and in both forms of action its organic, or sense, ami the scientific treatment of the efrocts produced by human reason 

its intellectual energies co-op<*rato ; and in relation to man, nature, in the world of nature and man. As a theoretical or speculative 

ami th(‘ universe the ego gradually finds its true individuality by sjdence it is purely descriptive and not practical, being correlated 
becoming a ]>art of them, “cveuy extension of consciousness being on the one hand to physical science and on the other to history, 
higher life.'* The sjifciii<* functions of the ego, as determined by the Its method is the same as that of jihysieal science, being dis- 
reUtivo jiredominancc of sonso or intellect, are either fiim tions of tiii^uished from the latter only by its matter. The ontologi(>al 
tlje senses (or organism j ur functions of the intellect. The lormer basis of ctliics is the unity of the real and the ideal, and the 

fill into tire two classes of feelings (subjective) and perceptions psychologn^al and actual basis of the ethical process is the tendency 

(objec live) ; flic latter, according as the recejrtivo or the 8])ontaiieous of reason and nature to unite in tlio form of the complete orgnni/a- 

cleinent predominates, into cognition and volition. In cognition tioii of the latter by the former. The end of the etluc4ii process 

being is the object and in volition it is the juirpose of thouglit : in is that nature (/.c., all that is not mind, the human body as well 

the Inst case we recrjii’^o (in our fashion) the object of thought into as external nature) may become the perfect symbol and organ of 
ourselves; in the latter wo plant it out into tho woild. Jlotli cogiii- mind. Conscience, as the subjective expression of the presupposed 
tion iiml volition an* functions of thought as well as foniiH of moral identity of reason and nature in their bases, guaiantees the 

iiction. It is ill those two functions tliat the real Hie of the ego is practicability of our moral vocation. Nature is }>reoidained or 

manifested, but behind them is st'ff-consciouHncss peimaiieiitly constituted to become the symbol and organ of mind, just as mind is 
present, which is always hotli subjective and objective conscious- eiidoweil with the impulse to realize this end. But the moral law 
ness of ourselves and of tlio iion-«*go. This Hc*lf'Consciousnc.s8 is the must not bo conceived under the form of an “impeiative” or a 
third Hjiecial form or fum'tioii of thought, — wliich is also called “ <SV>//cw ” ; it dilfers from a law of nature only as being descriptive 

fis'ling and immediate knowledge. Jn it wo cognize our own inner of tiio fact that it ranks the mind as conscious will, or zwcckdenkendf 

life as ulf«cle<l by lli« iioii-em). As the non-ego helps or hiiideis, above nature. Strictly Hj>oaking, the antitheseR of good and bad 

enlarges or limits, our inner life, we feel ]>leasure or pain. ACsthetie, and of free and necesRary have no jdace in an ethical system, but 

nior.ii, and religions feelings an* Tcspe<*tively jirotluccd by tlie simply in history, which is obliged to compare tho actual with the 
reception into conscionsm\ss of large ideaH,— iiatuie, mankind, ami ideal, hut as far as tho terms “good” and “bad ’* are used in morals 
the woi'lil ; tliose feelings are the sense of laniig one with these they express tho rule or tho eon ti ary of reason, or the harmony or 
vast ohjeetH. Religious feeling therefore is tho higlu'st form of the contrary of the jsirticular and the general. Tho idea of “ free ” 
thought and of life ; in it we aio conseions of our unity with the as opposed to necessary ex]ue.sseR simply the fact that tho inind 
world and (Jod ; it is thus the sense of absolute dependence, can propose to itself ends, though a man cannot alter his own nature. 
Schlriennaeher s doetum* of knowhslge accepts the fundamental In contrast to Kant and Fionte and modern moral philosophers 
principle of Kant that knowledge is bounded by experience, but Sehloiormacher reintroduced and assigned in'e-eminent imj)ortaiice 
It seeks to reiiiov'e Kant’s seejitieism as to knowledge of tho Diuif to the doctrine of tho suininiim buinivif or highest good. It 
ati Hivk^ or AVf/i, as Schleiermaeher’H tei rn is. The idea of knowledge represents in his system tho ideal and aim of the entile life of man, 
or Hcieutifie thought as distinguished from tho jmssivo tV mu of supplying the ethical view of the conduct of individuals in relation 
tlioiiglit —of lestlietics mid religion — is tiiuught which is ]»rodueed to society and tho univei’se, and therewith constituting a ]>hilo8ophy 
by all thinkers in the same toim and which corresponds to being, of historv at tho same time. Starting with tho idea of the highest 
All knowledge takes the form <d the concept {lietjrtff) or the good and of its constituent elements (f^w^rr), or the chief forms of 
iudgmeiit (f/'/’MerV), the former conceiving tho variety ol being ns the union of mind and nature, Selileiermachor’s system divides itself 
a definite unity and plurality, and tho lattiu* simply <*onnectiug into the doctrine of moral ends, the doctrine of virtue, and tho 
tho concept with eertuiii individual objects. In the concept there- doctrine of duties ; in other words, as a development of tho idea of 
fore the intel!e<*tual and iu the judgment the organic or sense the subjection of nature to reason it becomes a description of the 
element ]»r<*dominates. Tlie univeisal uuiformily of the proiUiction actual forms of the triumfdis of leasoii, of tho moral poww inani- 
of judgments ]iresiippose.s thc< unifoiniity of our relations to the tested therein, and of the specific methods employed. Every moral 
outw’ard w’orld, aiul the uniformity of coueejits re.sts similarly on good or product has a fourfold eliaiaetcir : it is individual and 
the likeness of our iinvard nature. This uniformity is not ba^ed universal ; it is an organ and symbol of tho reason, that is, it is the 

on the .s.imem‘ss of either the inf dlcctual or tho organic functions product of the individual with relation to the community, and 

aluuo but oil thc^ conespoiidein e of the forms of thought and represents or manifests as wtI I as classifies and lules nature. *I’he 
sensation with the foims of being. The c’ssential natuio of tho first two charuetenslies ])rovidc for the functions and riglits of the 
concept is that it coiiihiiies the general and the sjieeial, and tho individual as well as those of the comnmiiity or race, 'fhough a 
sairm combination lecurs in being; in being the HV.ste!n of sub- moral action may have those four characliuisties at various degrees 
staiitial or peniiuiu'nt forms nn.swers to the h\slem ol eoneejits and of strength, it ceases to be moral if one of them is cpiito absent, 
tho relation of cause and effect to the system of judgments, the All moral products may be classified according to’ tho ]n*edominanee 
highi*r concept nnsw’ering to “force” and Ihe low’cr to the plieno- of one or tho other of these clmraeteristies. Universal organizing 
nieini of force, anti the judgment to the eontingtuit interaction of aetmn ])rodueo8 tho forms of iiitercourso, and universal symbolizing 

things. 'Phe sum of being consists of the two systems of sub- action produces tho vaiious forms of science; individual organiz- 

stantial forms ainl interactional relations, ami it reappears in tho iiig action yiedds the forms of property and individual symboliz- 
foriii of concept and judgment, tho concept representing being nml ing action the various representations ol feeling, all these eonstitut- 
the judgment being in action. Kiiowlocige has umler both forms ing the relations, the ])roduc;tive 8]dicrc8, or tho social conditions 
the name object, the lelafive (liffercnci* of the two being that when of moial action. Moral functions cannot he pei formed by tho indi- 
the conc»*ptiial form predominates wo have sjieeulative seieiiee and vidual in isolation but only in his relation to tho family, the state, 

when the form of judgment prevails w^o have empirical or historical the school, tho church, and society, — all forms of human life which 

scieiK'e. Tliroiigliout the domain of knowledge the two lorins are ethical scioneo finds to its hand and leaves to tho science of natural 

found ill constant mutual relations, another proof of the funda- history to account for. Tho moral process is acconndished by the 

mental unity of thought and being or of the objectivity of know^- various soclioiis of humanity in their individual spheres, and the 
lodge. It IS obvious that I’lato, Spinoza, and Kant had e«nitii- doctrine of virtue deals with the iea.sun as the moral powder in 
biited eharaeteiistic elements of their thought to this syijtem, and each individual by which the totality of moial products is obtained, 
diri'ctly or indirect ly it w'as largely indebted to Scliclling for Sehleicrnmcher classifies the virtues under tho two forms of 
fundamental eoneejitions. Gcsinnuiig and Fcrligkcil^ the first consisting of tho jiure ideal 

Ethics. iSc/i Icier mar /irr.s AVZ/iCf. — Next To leligion and theology it w'ns element in action and tho second the form it assumes in relation 

to tho moral w'orld, (»f which, indeed, tlio phenomena of religion to circumstances, each of tho two classes fulling respectively into 
and theology were in his systcuns only constituent elements, that the two divisions of wdsdom and love and of intelligence and appli- 
ho specially devoted himself. In his earlier essays he endeavoured cation. In his system tho doctrine of duty is the description of the 
to point out the def(*cts of aneieiit and modern ethical thinkers, iiretliod of the attniiimout of ethical ends, the conception of duty 

J nartieularly of Kant and Fichte, Plato and Spinoza only finding as an imperative, or obligation, being excluded, as we have seen, 
iivour ill his eyes. He failed to discover in jirevdous moral systems No action fulfils the conditions of duty except as it combines the 
any necessary basis in thought, any completeness as regards the throe following antitheses : reference to the moral idea in its whole 
phenomena of moral action, any systematic arrangement of its extent and likewise to a definite moral sphere ; connexion with exist- 
parts, and any clear and distinct treatment of s]>eciric moral acts ing conditions and at the same time absolute personal production ; 
and relations. His own moral system is an attempt to supply the fulfilment of the entire moral vocation every moment though 
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it can only be done in a definite sphere. Duties are divided with 
reference to the principle that every man make his own the entire 
moral problem and act at the same time in an existing moral 
society. This condition gives four general classes of duty : duties 
of general association or duties with reference to the community 
{Eecht8pfl.icJU), and duties of vocation {Bervfspjlickt) — both with a 
universal reference, duties of the conscience (in which the indi- 
vidual is sole judge), and duties of love or of peraonal association, 
ft was only the first of the three sections of tlio science of ethics 
— the doctrine of moral ends — that Schleiermachcr handled with 
approximate completeness ; the other two sections were treated 
very summarily. In his ChriHian Ethics he dealt with the subject 
from the basis of tlio Christian conscioiisnoss instead of from that 
of reason generally ; the ethical plieuonieini dealt with are the 
same in b«>th systems, and they throw light on each other, while 
the Christian system treats more at length and less aphoristically 
tile principal ethical realities — church, state, family, art, science, 
and society. Rothe, amongst other moral ]ihiloBophers, liases his 
system substantially, with important dejiartiiros, on Schleier- 
machcris. In Beueke’s moral system his fundamental idea was 
worked out in its psychological relations. 

Srhl('icrmacher*s lidigious Systcin. — From Leibnitz, Lessing, 
Fichte, Jacobi, and the Komaiiiie scliool he had imbibed a pro- 
found and mystical view of the iniier <leptlis of tho Imnian per- 
.sonality. Tho ego, tlie jierson, is an individualization of universal 
reason; and the ])rimary act of Kolf-coiiscionsness is the first con- 
junction of universal and individual life, tho immediate union or 
inarriago of tho universe with incarnated reason. Tims every 
jiorson lieeomcR a specific and original rejiresentalion of tho uni- 
verse ami a eompendium of humanity, a inierocohmos in which tho 
world is immediately reflected. While therefore wo cannot, as wo 
have seen, attain the i<lca of the sui»rmno unity of thought and 
being by cither cognition or volition, wo can find it in our own 
personality, in immediutc sclf-eonsciousiicss or (which is tho same 
in SehleierniHJ'her’s terminology) feeling. Fc<}ling in this liigher 
sense (as distinguished from “organic ” sensihility, Empfiminnq)^ 
which is the minimum of distinct nntilhctic coasciousni'ss, tho 
cessation of the antithesis of subject and object, const itules like- 
wise the unity of our being, in which tlie opposite fiinctioiis of 
cognition and volition have their fundamental and permanent 
hnckgiound of personality and their transitional link. Having 
its seat in this central point of our being, or inile«*d consisting in 
the essential fact of self-eonsciousiie.ss, religion lies at tho basis of 
all thought and action. At various period.s of his life Sehlcier- 
machcr used difl’erent terms to reiiresent tho character ami relation 
of religious feeling. In his earlier days he, ealled it a feeling or 
intuition of the universe, consciousness of tho unity of reason and 
nature-, of the intinite and the eternal within the finite ami the 
temporal. In later life he described it ns the feeling of absolute 
dependence, or, as meaning the saino thing, tho efniaciousneKs of 
being in relation to Chul. In our eonsedonsnesH of the w’orld the 
feelings of relative dcpemlenee, and relative indcpemleneo nre fouml; 
We are actetl upon, but \ve nlso reaet. In our religiou.s eonseious- 
iicss the latter cloment is excluded, and ••vorytliiug within and 
without us is rohuTcd to its absolute eiiuso, that is, God. Hut, 
when we call this absolute eau.se God, tho name stands solely as 
indicating the uiiknow'u source of our receptive and active existeiu'e ; 
on the 011(3 hand it means that the w'ovld upon wdiieli we ('an ivaet 
i.s not the, source of the, feeling, on tlu‘ other, that the Ahsolut(* is 
not nil object of thought or knowledge. This feeling of ah.su]ut<3 
ilependem’e, ran arise only in eomhiiiation with other torms of con- 
sciousness. We derive the idea of a totality by means of its jairts, 
and t Ik* transcendental basis of being comes to ns through the agency 
of iiidivitlual ])henoriienM, As in every affection of our being by 
imiividual ]diononK*na we are brought into contact with the whole 
universe, W'e are hrouglit into contact with God at the name time 
as its lransc<‘miental eaiisu. This religious feeling is m»t know- 
ledge in the strict .sense, as it is purely su))jeetive or iinim'diate ; 
hut it lies at the basis of all kiionh'dge. As immediate know'- 
ledge, liowever, it is no more than the eonseiousness of the unity 
>f the world, a unity wdiich can never ho reached by human 
im[uiry. Religious truths, such as tho determination of all things 
by God, are, simply the im])lieations of the feeling of abNolnle 
depeiidenee. Wliile that feeling is the charaeteii'siie (»f religion 
generally, this a.ssumes various forms as the religions of the 
w'orld. 'riio so-called natural as distinguished from j)osilive reli- 
gion, or the religion of reason, is a mere ahstraction. All n'ligions 
are j)ositive,, or their eharacteristies and valm* an‘ mainly deter- 
mined by the manner in whicli the world is eoiiecived and imagined. 
Hut these varying eone.eptioiis with tlicir religious meaning become 
religiously productive^ only in the souls of ndigious heroe.s, who 
are the authors of new rt'ligions, mediators of tho ndigious life, 
founders of ndigious communities. For religion is e.s,sentially 
social. It every whore forma elnindies, which are the necessary 
instruments and organs of its highest life, 'riie, specific feature of 
Christianity is its mediatorial element, its ]>rofound feeling (d the 
striving of tlie tiiiite individual to reach tlie unity of the infinite 
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whole, and its conception of tho way in w’hieh Deity deals with 
this effort by mediatorial agencies, which are both divine and 
human. It is tho religion of mediatorinl salvation, and, as 
Schleiermachcr emphatically taught in his riper w’orks, of salvation 
through the mediation of Christ ; that is, its iiossessors are eon- 
seious of haying been delivered by Jesus of Nazareth from a con- 
dition in which their religious consciousness was overridden by the 
benso-eonseiousnchH of the w’orld and put into (m(3 in which it domi- 
nates, hikI everything is siihunUiiated to it. 'fhe consciousness of 
hying saved in thi.s sense is now' transmitted and mediated by llm 
Christian ehureh, hut in the case of Jesus, its originator, it was an 
entirely new and original factor in tho process of religious develoj* 
ineiit, and in so far, Uke every new and higher st,ng(! of being, a 
sujkernatural revelation. It was at the .same time a natural attain- 
ment, in as far as man’s nature and the universe w’ere so const itul«*il 
as to inyoivo its production. Tho appearance t)f tho Saviour in 
liiiman history is theiefnie aM a divine reveiati(Ui neither absolutely 
BUpernatural nor ahsedutely heyoml lensoii, and thi‘ eontnjveis) df 
the 18th century between the raiioiialists and supeniatnralists rests 
on false grounds, jeads to w’rong is.sin M, and eat h paity is right and 
wrong (see Rationai-I.'^M). ,Vs I’eg.irds t'hvistian theology, it is not 
its business to formulate and est.ildish ;\ sjslem of olijeitive tiuth, 
but simply to ])ro.sont in a clear and eoMiieited form a given body 
of Christian faith n.s the contents of tin’ ('Inisliaii Mmsen>n.sness. 
Dogmatic tlieology is a etmneeted nml aeeiii.'ite aeeoniit oi tlie doe- 
trino lield at a parlieul.'^r time in a gneii seetionof the ( 'hristinn 
church. Hut such doctrines as constitute no iiitegi.il pan of the 
Christian eonseiousness — the doctrine of tlie 'frinity must he 
excluded from tin* theological system of tlie eA ungelieal theologian. 
As regards tho relation of theology and philosojdiy, it is not one of 
dejiendeiiee or of opposition on either side, hut of eomjilete inde- 
lendenci*, eijual authority, distinct functions, and pi'rfeet Iiaiiuony. 
^•tdiiig is not a mental fnnetion suhordinnti* to cognition or voii 
tion, hut of eipial rank and authority; yet feeling, cognition, luid 
volition alike conduct to faith in the unknown Absolute, though 
by diflorent ])aths and ]>roce.ssi‘s. 

Tho marked feature of Sehleienuiioher’s thought in every depart- 
ment is th(* effort to eoiuhino ami leeoneih* in the unity of a 
system the antithetic com <‘}>tions of other thinkers, lie is real- 
istic and idi'idistie, individualistic ami universalistie, monistic and 
dualist ie, sensationalist and intellnetiialist, natunili.st and sii]ier- 
naturalist, raliomilist and inystii*, gnostic and ngnostic. Ih is 
tho iirineo of lh<3 VrriuUtler in jdiilosophy, ethics, religion, »ind 
theology. Hut ho does not seek to ri’eoneile the antitheses (»f 
thought and being by weakening and hhling the jioints of 
dillerenei* ; on tho (‘ontrary, he brings them out in their shar])»‘st 
outliiu's. Ilis method is to distinctly define tlio opposing eleno'iits 
and then to seek their liarnionious eoinhimitmii l»y tin* aid of a 
deeper eone(‘ption. Apart Irom tlio ]K)siti\ e and pennum nt value 
of the higher unities which he sueeeeils in estahlishiiig, the light 
and sngg(*stivom*ss of his discussions nml lit.’itnu’iit of the gieiit 
points at issue in all the ]»rineipal fields of human tliought, nn- 
satisfaefory as ninny of his jiositions may he I'onsideied, make 
him ono of the mn.st helpful ami iii>tiuefive of modern fhinkeis. 
And, .since the focus of his almi>st universal thought and impiir^ ami 
of his ri<di eullure and varied life was religion ami tlnsilogy, he must 
he regarded as llm classical ivjacsentnlive of modem (‘ffoiL to 
iveoncile seii*m*e and pliilosophy wdth religion and the(dogy, am) 
the modern wt)ild with the Christian (hureli. 

SchlelermHclic-r’s cnllerteil wmks imve Ijecn piiltllsln d in lime «« ctionh . 
I. Tli<*>»locti( ul. II. SiMinon**. HI, J'hilnsopliloal nml Ml«cellniic‘ouH, llcilln, IS'in (!l, 
In no voIh. Of livt-s of lilin lli<“ In'st aie liiH I»wu cm H'spnmtenpo .li/.t .S’c/i/cnv’- 
machcr'i Lehcn tn firirjfu^ jinldivhcd by W liillln v (IUmIIii, ISS-l, in 4 
Knif. tiiiTiHl. by liowim); /^thtn St'hlftcvmavltcr'^ by Wilhelm l)iltl'e> (\m 1, i., tlio 
jH'riod frmn ITi.S isiH. nil publJslH'd mm >et); Fricttnch fiv/th icrnioc/o f\ cm 
Lcftrn,\- V. (^luirakdrhihl, b> 1) .Sciicnkel (klbeitcbl, lsr»K) Tlie ncemuits uml 
eilliqncs of hf.'i phllosoiih v, elliicH, tiixl theolofrv hm* ninnm (>n.s ; nojiic of llie mof»t 
Miluablc urc — .! Sclmllei, Vnrh huuut n n/'ce ov ;/uo/n/- (llnlle, ISl I) ; AV(>1h- 

lienborn, lUMrstcl'unq umt Kritik »/f /• rnoir/irrsc/ini aiauht her 

.sbuwiut, ••.SehleleiTmuliei s KikenntnhMtlieoile und line UedeuluiiK tiir die 
Olniibeiihleble,” in the f.Jhut 77ne/., \ol li. pp. iMI? JHT, S •') Sl.l; /tlKr, 

*• Schl<*j< rinneher s Leh) e ^ on dm l‘« r^-bnlitlikml in tin* T/ieo/ .lalntth., 

1S|‘Z, pp. *Z<.;{ V Aoillimlii, let uiuchcr'f >SKO'rKf'/nv ( Mnrl)urp, IS.’i)) • 

\V liciifloi. ^Si/Uti^nndtfitiw Tiuohtqtc mit ihrm pUilo'^opInxchi n (intvdhtqt n 
(1870 7S). .See nls*) tlie hiKloncR oi plillusoidiy nnd tlir<tloir\ by /,*‘llei, I » bei vm k 
«' lml\b.eus Hoiner, nnd uinl ihe nrtii k* by the hml named in Hm/or’s 

fCfirtikht/iarhc. I • ) 

SCHhKSWKlI (Danish Sfcsvif;), llic rapital of the 
Prussian province of Sehloswig Holstein, is situated at 
tho Avest t'lid of tho long naiTf)\v arm of tin* sisi tmlled 
the Sehlei, 30 mile.s to the north-west of Kiel. The 
town consists mainly of a single street, miles long, 
forming a semicircle round the Schlei, and i.s divided into 
the AlLstadt (Avith the ITolm), (lie Lollfus.s, and the 
Friedrichsberg. Tlie principal church, erected as a 
cathedral about 1 100, but renewed in llic (iotliic stylo iu 
the J 5th century, contains a \ery line carved oak altar- 
screen, regarded as the most Ai'aluahle work of art in 
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Schleswig Holstein. Between Friedrichsberg and LoUfuss 
is the old chateau of Gottorp, now despoiled of its art 
treasures and used os barracks. The former commercial 
importance of the town has disappeared, and the Schlei 
now affords access to small vessels only. Fishing and the 
manufacture of a few articles of common use are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. The population in 1S85 
was Jh, 187, all JVotcstants excei>t about 250 Homan 
(yatholic‘8 an<l 70 Jews. 

SchlcHwi^^ (aiic'icnt f«)rnis Siie.sfhorp, SNeiswiCf i.r., tlie town or 
]»ay of tin* Slia or ScIiPm) in a town of very remote origin, and 
H(*rmM to liavc IxM'ii a trading place of consicferablo importance as 
early as tlio Pth century. Jt aerved as a medium of connncrcial 
intcrcourHo ladwccn the North Soa and the HuUic, ami was known 
to the old Aruhian gcograi»licrs. The first Christian chuicli in this 
«lislricl was built licrc by Aiisgarius about Sf)©, and it hccaint) the 
scat of a hishoj) about a C( ntury later, town also hccanic the 

seat of the dukes of Hchlcswig, hut its coinmcn'c gradually dwindled 
<»wiug to the rivalry of Jjulic<*k, the niinicroiiH wars in whicli the 
district was involved, and the silting up of the Schlei. At the 
paitilioii of 1544 the old cliatcau ot (iottorp, originally built in 
1100 lor the bishop, IxTamc tho rcsidenco of the ducal or (Jottorp 
line of ScldcHwig-IIolstcin, which r<*maincd here till expelled by 
KicdcHck IV. in 17113. Eroin 1731 to 1840 it was tlie H«‘at of tho 
Daiiisli governors of the ducliics. In the w'ara of 1848 and 1804 
SchlcHwig W’as an important strategical ]x)int on account of its 
proximity to tlie Danewerk, and w'as occiijdcd hv the dLiferont 
contending ])articH in turn. It lias ho<‘n the c.ipilul of Scdileswig- 
llolstcin hiiicf* its im oi poiatuui by Prussia. 

TothcHoiilli ol Schleswig are tho scant y rciiiaiiis of ihts J >mtev'erk 
or Dunne in rk(\ a hue of eiitreiiclimcnth hctvvcMMi tho Sclilci and tho 
'rnsMic, believed to have hceii originally thrown up in the 9th 
ctuitury or even earlier, and afterwaids repeatedly strengthened and 
cnlaiged. After the union of Schleswig and Holstein it lost its 
importanco ns a frontier defence, and was allowed to fall into 
disrepair. Tlie Danewcik was stonmsl by the Ihussiaiis in 1848, 
hut was afterwards so gieatly ext<‘nded and strengthened by the 
Danes that it would have Iksiii almost im])regnahle if defended by 
a Huffieii'iit iiuinher of tr(xjp.s. In the war of 1884, liow'ever, the 
Danish iiriiiy was f.ir too small for this task, and (Jenerul de Me/a 
ahundoimd the Danewerk without slrikiiig a blow, a step which 
eausod deep diHaj»]xiiiit im ut to the Dunes and hd to tho dismissal 
of the geinral. Since then the w'oiks have been entirely levelled. 

SCDILKSWKMIOriSTKlN, a maritime jirovince in 
the north-west of Drussia, formed out of the once Danish 
duclnes of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauonburg, is bounded 
on the W. by the (German Ocean, on the N. by Jutland, 
on the K. by tho Jlaltic, Uibeck, and Mecklenburg, and 
on the S. by Mecklenburg and the lower course of the 
Elbe (.sei»arating it from Hanover). It thus consists of 
the southern half of the Ciinbric peninsula, and forms the 
connecting link between Germany and Denmark. In 
addition to the mainland, which decreases in breadth 
from south to north, the province includes several islands, 
the most iinjmrtant being Alsen and Fehmarn in the 
Daltic, and lliim, Sylt, and Fdhr in the North Sea. 
The total area of tho province is 7280 square miles, 
450 of which belong to the small duchy of Lauenburg 
in the south-east corner, while the rest are divided 
almost e(|ually between Holstein to tho south of tlie 
Eider and Schleswig to tho north of it. From north 
to south the ])roviiice is about 140 miles long, while its 
breadth varies from 90 miles in Holstein to 35 miles at 
the narrower parts of Schleswig. 

Schleswig'HoLstein belongs to the great North-Gcrnmn 
plain, of the characteristic features of which it affords a 
faithful reproduction in miniature, down to the continua- 
tion of the Baltic ridge or ]>lateau (see Gkumany) by a 
range of low xvooded hills skirting its eastern coast and 
culminating in the Bungsberg (570 feet), a little to the 
north of Eiitin. This hilly district contains the most 
productive land in the province, the soil consisting of 
diluvial drift or boulder clay. The central part of tho 
province forms practically a continuation of the great 
Jjunoburg Heath, and its thin sandy soil is of little use in 
cultivation. Along the west coast extends the “ Marsh- 


land,’* a belt of rich alluvial soil formed by the deposits of 
the German Ocean, and varying in breadth from five to 
fifteen miles. It is seldom more than a few feet above 
the sea-level, while at places it is actually below it, and it 
has consequently to be defended by an extensive system 
of dykes or embankments, 25 feet high, resembling those 
of Holland. The more ancient geological formations are 
scarcely met with in Schleswig-Holstein. The contrast 
between the two coast-lines of the j>rovince is very 
marked. The Baltic coast, about 300 miles in length, 
has generally steep well-defined banks and is very irregular 
in form, being pierced by numerous long and narrow fjords, 
which run deep into the interior of the land and often afford 
excellent harbours. The islands of Alsen and Fehmarn 
are separated from the coast by very narrow channels. 
'Jlie North Sea coast (200 miles), on the other hand, is very 
low and flat, and its smooth outline is interrujited only by 
tho estuary of the Eider and the peninsula of Eiderstedt. 
Dunes oi sand-hills, though rare on the protected main- 
land, occur on Sylt and other islands, while tho small 
unprotected islands called “ Halligen are being gradually 
washed away by the sea. The numerous islands on the 
west coast probably formed part of tho peninsula at no 
very remote jieriod, and the sea between them and the 
mainland is very shallow and full of sandbanks. The 
climate of Schleswig-Holstein is mainly determined by 
the proximity of the sea, and the mean annual tempera- 
ture, varying frqin 45" Fahr. in tho north to 49" Fahr. 
in tho south, is rather higher than is usual in tho same 
latitude. Hain and fog are frequent, but the climate 
is on tho whole very healthy. The lower course of tho 
Elbe forms the southern boundary of Holstein for 65 
miles, but the only river of imi^ortanco within the pro- 
vince is the Eider, which rises in Holstein, and after a 
course of 120 miles falls into the North Sea, forming an 
estuary 3 to 12 miles in breadth. It is navigable from its 
mouth as far as Hendsburg, and the waterway between 
the two seas is completed by a canal from Hendsburg to 
Kiel, Tho new Baltic C^anal, which is to be navigable for 
large vessels, will also intersect Holstein. There are 
numerous lakes iii north-east Holstein, the largest of 
which are the PJoner See (12 square miles) and the Selenter 
See (9 square miles). 

Of the total area of the pvovineo 58 *.3 per cent, is oceiipied by 
tilleil laml, 28*5 per cent, hy meadows and pastures, and only 6*4 
ix*r cent, by forests. Tin* ordinary cereals are all cultivated with 
success and there is generally a coiisiiiorahlo surjdus for exiiortation ; 
rape is grown in the imiivsh Jaiids and flax on tho east coast, wliilo 
large quantities of apples and other fruit are raised near Altona for 
the Hamhurg and Englisli markets. In 1883 the province contained 
150,534 horses, 727,505 cattle, 320,768 sheep, 268,061 pigs, and 
42,580 goats. 'I'ln* mar-nh lands aifoid admirahle pasture, and a 
greater ]>ro])ortioii of cattle (65 ])er 100 i nhahi tan t.'i) is reared in 
Schleswig-Holstein, mainly hy small owners, than in any other 
Pius.sian jirovincc. Great numbcr.s of fat cattle arc cx]»ortod to 
England. Tlie Holstein horses are also in request, but shoep- 
fariiiing is compaiatively neglected. Bre-keepiiig is found a 

{ mxluctive industry, and in 1883 the ])roviiiee possessed 113,836 
lives. Tlio hills skirting the bays of the Baltic coast are generally 
pleasantly wooded, hut the forests are nowlicre of great extent 
except ill tho dueliy of Lauenburg. 'Die hsliing in the Baltic is 
productive ; Eekoriiforde is the chief fishing station in Prussia. 
The oysters from the beds on the west coast of Schleswig are 
wiiiely known under the misnomer of “Holstein natives.” The 
mineral resouiecs of the province are almost conlined to a few layers 
of rock-.salt near Segeherg, The manufaeturing industry is also 
insignificant and does not extend much beyond the largo towns, 
sucli as Altona, Kiel, and Flenshurg. Tho shipbiiihling of Kiel 
and other seaports is, however, important ; and lace is made by tho 
peasants of North Sclileswig. Tho commeicc and shipjiing of 
Schleswig-Holstein, stimulated hy its position between two seas, as 
well as hy its excellent harbours and waterways, are much more 
prominent tliaii its innimfactures. Kiel is tho cliicf seaport of 
Prussia, vhile an ovoisea trado is also carried on by Altona and 
Flenshurg. The main exports are grain, cattle, horses, fish, and 
oysters, in return for which come limber, coal, salt, wine, and 
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produce. The trading fleet of Schleswig-Holstein in 1884 
sonsistea^oi 718 vessels (142 steamers), with a total burthen of 
116,600 tons ; more than half the ships belonged to the North 
Sea'coast, but 90 per cent, of the steamers and 65 per cent, of the 
tonnage must bo credited to the Baltic. 

The population of the province in 1880 was 1,127,149, compris- 
ing 1,111,388 Protestants, 8903 Roman Catholics, and 3522 Jews. 
The urban aiul rural communities are in the proportion of 4 to 6. 
AlK)ut 38 per cent, of the population are supptuled by agricultui'e, 
20 per cent, by imuiufactunug industry, 10 per cent, by trade, 
while 12 i)er cent, are domestic servants and day-labourers, 6 per 
cent, is absorbed by tbo official aud professional classes, and 5J 
per cent, by those who returned no occupation. I'ho groat bulk 
of the llolsteiuors aud more than half the Sohlcswigers are of 
genuine German stoisk, but there are about 160,000 Danes in the 
north j>art of Sclileswig. Among the Gormans the }H‘ovalcnt 
tongue is Low German, hut the Koith Frisians on the west coast of 
Schleswig and the North Sea islands (about 30,000 in all) still speak 
a Frisian dialect, which, however, is gradually dying out. The 
peninsula of Angela, between the Gulf of Fleusburg and ilieSclilci, 
is supposed to have been the original seat of the Ktiglish, and most 
observers profess to see a striking resemblance betweeu this 
district and the counties of Kent and Surrey. The |»ousants of 
Diihinarschen also retain many of their ancient peculiarities. The 
boundary between the Danish and German languages is api»roxi- 
inatoly a lino between Flonsburg and Tondern ; not more tliau 1 5 
per cent, of the entire population of the province speak Danish 
as their mother-tongue. The chief educational institution in 
Schleswig-Holstein is the university of Kiel; and the exctdlencc of 
the ordinary school system is proved by the fact that in 1883-84 the 
Schleswig-Holstein recruits snowed a smaller proportion of illiter- 
acy (O il per cent.) than those from any other juirt of the German 
empire. {Schleswig is the official capital of the province, but 
Altona ami Kiel aie the largest towns, the former being also the 
headcpuirters of an army corjjs and the latter the chief naval station 
of Germany. Kiel and Fricilriclisort aio fortified, and the old lino.s 
of Dupi>ol are also maintained. The jirovince semis ton incinbera 
to the roichstag ami nineteen to the rru-ssian house of dcputie.s. 
•The provincial estates meet in Kcmlsimrg. 

Jlinlory. — The history of- the southern part of the Gimhric 
peninsula is the record of a struggle between the Dunes and the 
Germans, ending iu the meuiitime in lavour of the latter. The 
earliest inhabitants of whoso existence wo have any truce seem to 
have been of German stock, and German authorities inaintaiu that 
it was the emigraiiou to Knglaml of the Jutes and Angles that first 
gave the Seaiidiiiaviaii or Danish element scope to develop in the 
(li.strict. In the early part of the ninth century we find 
(fiiarlemagne iu conflict with the Danish rulers of South Jutland or 
Schleswig^ and e.stahlishing a “ Danish mark ” between the Ki<ler 
and the Schlei. Some attempt to introduce Christianity was also 
matlc at this time by Bishop Ansgarius, hut it was imt till the 
middle of the following century that the new creed found anything 
api>roaching to general accoptaneo. Iu 1027 the Duiiish king 
Knml (the English Canute) obtained from Comad the ri'cogiiit ion 
of Schleswig’s iiidepeiuleiice of tlio emjnre, and henceforth the 
Eider be<*ame the recognized boundary 'between (Jerniany and 
Denmark (“Eidora Romani terminus iinjierii”). Scdile.swig, though 
a Danish jirovinee, was not merged in the other po.s.se8sions of 
Denmark, but enjoyed a certain measure of independence under 
the rule of viceroys or duk(‘s elio.sen from the younger sons of the 
royal house. One of the most vigorous of tlie.so rulers was Kiiud 
Laward (1115-1131), who extended his sway over the Weiidmh 
district of Wagria (see below) and hehl it as a fief of the German 
empire. He was thus the first ruler of Schleswig to hold that 
singular double relationsliip to the king of Denmark ami the German 
empire whieh afterwards became so iiii])ortant a factor in the liistoiy 
ot the country. Valdemar, son of Kmid, hecaine king of D<‘nmark, 
and Knud’s grandson, King Valdemar 11., conferred the duchy of 
South Jutland or Schleswig on liis son Abel iu 1232. Tiio terms 
of this invfstmciit afterwards became a fertile subject of dispute 
betwetm the dukes and the crown, the former maintaining that liny 
held their land as an hereditary and inalienable fief, wliile llm kings 
argued that tlie fief was revocable at ideasure. The dukes, however, 
assi.sted by their kinsmen, the coiiuts of Holstein, sueceedeil in 
establishing their ])ositioii and finally remained in undisputed 
pos.sessioii of their dnehy. In 1326 Duke Valdemar V. of Schleswig 
was raised to tlie throne of Denmark through the influence of 
his uncle, Count Gerhard of Holstein, to whom in return he ceded 
his dncliy. Valdemar had to abdicate in 1330 and received bis 
duchy back again, granting, however, the “ Constitutio Valde- 
iii&ria,’^ which ensnreii the rights ol eventual succession in Sehleswig 
to the Holstein counts. This coinjiact came to fruition in 1375, 
when the male ducal line became oxtinot, and Margaret of Denmark 
formally recognized the union of the two territorio.s in 1386. 
Henceforth we have the same prince ruling over Schleswig and 

Sehli’Hwlpf did not. come Into ^onerul use for tint part of ihc 
Umbrlc peninsula until the end of the 14th century. 


Holstein, holding the first os a fief of the Danish crown and the 
other as a fief of the German empire. 

The history of Holstein before its union with Schleswig has been 
Tmrtly imlicated in tbo foregoing iiaragraph. Nordalbingia, or the 
land to the north of the Klne, was inhabited by the Saxons, under 
whom it was divided into four qaus or hundreds : — Ditiimaurciikn 
(^-v-) west, Holstein proper or Holtsalon (“men of the 

forest”) in the inidtllo, Wagria on the cast, and Stormarn on the 
south. The Nordalbingians wore the last of the Saxons to be sub- 
dued by Cliarlemugiio (804), who gave Wagria to his Wendish allies 
the Obotrites, and established a Wendish mark on their frontier at 
the same time that ho estaldished a Danish murk on the Eider. 
The other three gnus were incorporated with the duchy of Saxony, 
Dithiiiarsclicii being included in the eouiitsliip of Stade while 
Hol.stoin and Stornuirn liad a eoiint of their own. In 11 111 
the oount.ship of Holstein was eonferred upon Adolphus I. of 
Sehaueiiburg, who founded the influential line that eventually 
ruled over Sehleswig-Uolslein. AVngria was added to Holstein by 
Adolphus II. about 11*10. In the beginning of the 13tli ctuitury 
the Danish kings extended their sway < ver all Gennan territory to 
the north of the Elbe, and their I'oiKpie.sts were continnod by an 
imjierial grant in 1214. This state ot allaii.s, bow.'Ver, was of no 
long coiitimiance, and A<lolpbnsllL i>t Holstein sueeeedftl iiire- 
e.stablishing liis independence in 122.5. The Holstein lamily now 
became split up into several bianch-liiips, of whieh that of 
Kendsbnrg proved the niosl lusting anti imiMirtant. A daughter 
of this lino inarrietl Duke Abel of Sehleswig, and the llobstein 
counts lent faithful aid to their kinsnn n in resi.sting the eneroneb- 
inciits uml claims of the kings of Denmark. In the distruetiui 
stale of Denmark at. the beginning of the 14th ceiitnry (’ount 
Gerhard of Holstein beeainethc ]»ractieiil ruler of the kingiloin, but 
preferred to idaee the crown on the heail of bis nepliew Valdemar. 
Legally speaking, Holstein remained a mediate fief of Saxony; 
but with the dtHdino of the Saxon duchy this relationship beeamo 
obscnreti, nnd, when tin* Holstein lands were created a dueby in 
1474, the new’ tluke held bis lands directly from the emjuTor. 

In 1448 the royal line of Denmark became extinct, and the 
crown was ofl’ered to Adolphus VII. of Schlcswig-Hidbtein, who 
reJusod it for himself but exerted lii.s influence to secure it for liis 
nephew Christian of Oldenburg. Adolphus dic<l in 1459, leaving 
no sons. Cliristian W’as the legal Indr of Schleswig, but his claiina 
to Holstein were by no means so strong. The estates of Schle.swig- 
Holstein, liovvevcr, decided in Ids favour on tbo ]jlea that the 
du<’hies“ could not be se])arated, and (*xacted from him a contirma- 
tion of this indissoluble connexion. It was also formally stipulated 
that the duchies should never bo actually incorporated with the 
kingdom of Denmark, while the hereditary nature of the fief was 
given np and the estates ae(iuiie<l the right to choose us their duke 
any one of Christian’s doBeiUidanls. Tlds Succession Act was the 
basis of the union of the tw'o duclii(*s for the next four linndri’il 
years, and the ]»raclioal contradiction between tlieir own insi'jiarHblo 
coiiiiexiou and their feudal duty to dilferent sovereigns is at oiico 
the cause and the explanation of the eomplicati'd “Sehlesw’ig- 
Hol.stein cpiestion.” 

Now follow.s a series of endle‘'H sbif tings, ilivisions, and rfunioiis 
of the two duebies. Alter 1580 the vaiious collaleral lines of the 
Olilciiburg family thus foimed me rcj)ie.sentetl by tw’o main 
branches, — tlio royal or Glneksttell line ami the Gottorp or ducal 
line. In the division of Schleswig- 1 Icdstcin between these two no 
legard was paid to the luuindary of the Eider ; each of them ruled 
over detached parts of both duebies, tliougli tin* whoh* of Schleswig 
was still under the soveieignty of Denmaik and the whole of 
Holstein under that of Germany. Fracdically Schle.swig came to he 
regarded merely as a part of Denmark, while Holstein’s connexion 
with Germany jireserved for it a flicker of indepeiidenee. In 1660 
Denmark became an absolute uioiiurcliy and tlie prim ijile of female 
sin’cessiiui Avas aeknow’ledged. As in Sehleswig-Holstein the rigbt 
of iiihoritaiiee W’as eon lined to the male line, the policy of Denmark 
was vigorously dinaied towards doing away as far as possibh* with 
all separate rights in the du(*by and to getting the Gottorp or 
dinail portions into tbo jios.session of the crown. This ]>oH»’y 
was naturally luoro snccessfnl in Si’ble.sw’ig than in ILd.stein, 
and ill 1721 Frederick IV. w’as able, to gain tbo guarantee of tho 
powers for the incorporation of tbo wiiolo (d‘ Schleswig w’itb tlio 
Danksh monarchy. He had, bi>wever, to give np Ids elaiin to 
Holstein. In 1762 the ILdstein-Gottorp lino succeeded to the 
throne of Russia in the person of Peter III., and this lisi in 1773 to 
an agroenient by wliich the Gottorj» line rcsigmsl its slum* ol Ho]st»*in 
to the king ol Denmark in exchange for Ohlcnbnrg and Dclnicsi- 
liorst. The wiiole of Schlesw ig-llol.stein tbu.s came once more 
under tho sway of a ruler wiio was at the same time king of 
Denmark. 

Tho ])eriod from 1773 to 1846 wsis one of peai’e for the <lnrhie8, 
witli considerable juogress in niateriul }irospciity. The fall of the 

* This iw of tho tpiin “dnchicM*’ aath lpHtos a little, «« Holstein wan not nmdo 
a dut'hx till 1474. DithiTmniclicn, IiuIoimI, which wu» Buppotjcd to be 0 part of 
ducal llcltttt'in, was not Bubdued till 
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German empire in 1806 released Hoktein for a time from any con- 
nexion with a power outside ol Iienrnark, but in 1815 the Danish 
monarch hnd to <‘ntcr the Gorman (kmfederatiou for Holstein and 
for the recently ac((uiro(l duchy of Latjknbuuo (^.v. ). A strong 
ff 3 cUng of German patriotism gradually arose in Holstein, affecting 
part of Sell loH wig also, and dissatisfaction with the delay of the 
Danish crown in recognizing the constitutional rights of the duchies 
led to the events forming lire leeent history of Schleswig-Holstein. 
These will be found desciibod with some detail in tire articles 
Dknmahk (vol. vii. pp. 88, 811) and Glkmany (vol x. pp. 507, 
500 51 ii). (.1 F. M.) 

S(UllHiITTS'rAI>T, a Hiiiall town in Lower Alsace, 
stands on the HI, 2fi miles to the south of Strasburg. It 
possesses two fine clmrches, relics of a period of former 
importance, and carries on manufactures of wire gauzo, 
and a considerable trade in country produce. The popu- 
lation in ]H80 was 8971) (7755 itoman Catholics), showing 
a slight decrease since it has passed into (lerman hands. 

SchlctLstudt is a plarc of very caidy origin, and fjernme a free 
town of the empire in the Kltli criitury. In the ]5th e(‘ntury it 
wii.s the Kf*at of a celehnited ncademv, founded liy Agrieohj, which 
eontrihnted not a little to the revival of learning in this part of 
Germany ; ICraHinus of Kott<‘i<l.ini was (»ne of its stinlents. In 165^4 
the town eann* into the possession of Fi*ain‘c, and it was afterwards 
fortilied by Vaiiban. It olfeierl little nsistanee, howovei*, to the 
Germans in 1870, and the f<»rl ilreations have been ra/etl. 

SCMILOZHlt, AtXiiJST I^iirowK; von (17.‘b5-1809), 
(Herman historian, was born at (Haggstedt, in the county 
of J r oil c n loll C’Kircbbrjrg, on the 5th duly 1735. Having 
studied at tlu' universities of Wittenberg and (Hiittingen, 
be went in 1755 as a tutor to Stockholm, and afterwards 
to llpsiila ; and while in Sweden lie wrote in the Swedish 
language* an Estidt/ tm tkv IJisfort/ of Trade (1758^. 
Tn 1759 he returned to (Hiittingeri, where he began the 
atiuly of giedicine. Afterwards lie went to St ! Petersburg 
with iM idler, the Russian lii.-.toriognipher, as IM tiller’s 
literary assistant and as tutor in his family. Here 
Schlozer learned the Russian language and devoted him- 
self to ilie study of Russian history; and in 1702 he 
was made an adjunct of tlie Academy and a teacher at 
the Rasumov.ski educational institute. A cjuarrel with 
Muller placed him in a position of sorno difficulty, from 
which he was happily delivered by a call to a professor- 
shij) at the university of (Hottiiigen. He began his 
career at (Huttingen in 17()7, and soon ranked among the 
foremost JiistoricaJ writers ot liis duy. His most iinjiort- 
arit works were Ills Aflf/tam i ne notyfisc/ie (Mexchichfe (1772) 
and his translation of the IRissian chronicler Nestor to 
the year 980 (1802 9). He awoke imu'h intelligent 
interest in universal history by bis \V<ltife}<ehirhfe im 
A Kiul Zmammenhamje ( 1 792 1 801 ) ; and in .several 

works he Indpi'd to lay tlic foundations of statistical science. 
He also jiroduced a strong imjiressioii by In ^ j>olitieal 
writings, the llritf aurhsd (10 vols., 1770 82) and'tlie 
Sfattfaanii'li/e/i (18 vols., 1782 93). In 1801 lie was 
(‘iniobkid by the euipc'ror of Russi i. He withdrew from 
a'’tive life in 1805, and died on tlie 9tli September 1809, 

See Zt»tmelo, Atafusf ScfiUrj r (1875), timl Weseiulouk, 

l)n' linfriindiUKj {hr nria rti dni/srltf n sihichtschrcihinKf di(rch 
fiatinur und Schhn* r (1876) Si’lrlo/ei's (l.iiighter, Doiothea, 
born on tire lOlli August, 177U, was one (6' tlio most leaiunl 
Women of her linn*, iiml receiveil in 1/87 the ilegr*eo of doi’toj 
Slie w.iK iiet)gni/<“l ns an .iiitliority on SiU’eral subjects, espeeiall> 
on Kiissi.in etnruge. Alter lier nmiri.ige with ibulde, the burgo- 
m.islei of bnbe< k, she <levot<*<l li(*rs<'lt to (hmiestie duties. siie 
dietl on lln* 12lh .Inly 18*25. Sehlo/er\s son Glnisliaii (born 1771, 
dit il 18, ‘il) was a piohwsor at Horin, and published ^ I///)/ /s/vf/z-M/a/e 
H< r Sfixit(^frirfh'><.hiin (1801 6) ainl his f.athei’h (h(ftntUiht s und 
Tnx'uf- Lt'h u ((US Orujinahtrlunden (18li8k 

SC'^HMAIjK.VrjDF.N, a towui of I'lussia, in the iiro- 
\ ince of Ile.sst* Nassau, lies about 3G miles to the soutli- 
wi*st of Frfiirt, and in 188.5 oontaim*d 0788 inhabitants, 
chielly em[)loyed in the manufacture of hardware articles. 
Jt still posso.s.sos the inn in w'liieh the iin])ortant Pro- 
testant League of Schmalkalden or Smalkald 'svas concluded 


in 1531, and also the house in which the articles were 
drawn up in 1537 by Luther, Melanchthon, and other 
Reformers. See Germany, vol. x. p. 498, and Luther, 
vol. XV. p. 83. 

SCHNKIHEMUHL (Polish Pila\ a small town of 
Prussia, in the province of Posen, lies on the CJiiddow’, 45 
miles north of Posen and 140 miles east by north of 
Berlin. It is a railway junction of some imi>ortance, 
carries on a trade in wood, grain, and potatoes, and pos- 
sesses an iron foundry, several glass works and raachine- 
sho[)s, and other industrial c.stablihliments. In 1885 the 
population was 12,259, of whom 7700 were Protestants 
and about 1000 J^oles. 

SCJHNORR VON KAROLSFELI), Julius (1794^ 
1872), of a family of artists, was born in 1794 at Leipsic, 
where ho received his earliest instruction from his father, 
a draughtsman, engraver, and painter. At seventeen he 
entered the Academy of Vienna, from which Overbeck and 
others of the new school who rebelled against the old 
conventional style had been exjielled about a year before. 
Jn 1818 he followed the founders of the new school of 
German pre-Raphael ites in the general pilgrimage to Rome. 
This school of religious and romantic art abjured modern 
styles with three centuries of decadence, and reverted to 
and revived the jirinciples and practice of earlier ]H‘riods. 
At the outset an effort was made to recover fresco painting 
and ‘‘monumental art,'^ and Schnorr soon found oppor- 
tunity of proving his powers, when commissioned to 
<lceorate with frescos, illustrative of Ariosto, the entrance 
hall of the Villa Massimo, near the T^ateran. His fellow- 
labourers were (Vrnelius, (>verbeck, and Veit. His 
second jieriod dates from 1825, wlien he left Rome, settled 
in ^liinich, entered the service of King Louis, and trans- 
])lanted to Germany the art of w’^albpainting learnt in 
Italy. He showed himself qualified as a sort of })oet- 
paintcr to the Bavarian court ; he organized a staff of 
trained executants, and set about clothing five halls in the 
new ])alace with frescos illustrative of Ihe A^iMunf/enfud, 
Other apartments his }>rolific pencil d(*corated with scene.n 
from the histories of Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossu, 
and Rudolph of Hapsburg. These vast and interminable 
coniiiositions display tlie master’s merits and defects : they 
are creative, learned in conqiositiou, masterly in drawing, 
but exaggerated in thought and extravagant in stylo. 
Sclinorr’s third jieriod is marked by liLs “ Rible Pictures” 
or Scripture History in 180 designs. The artist was a 
Lutheran, and ' took a broad ami unsectarian vie>v w'hicli 
won for his Pictorial Bible ready currency througbout 
Christendom. The merits are unequal : fre(|ueutly the 
compositions are crowded and confused, waiting in 
harmony of line and symnc'try in the musses ; thus they 
suffer under comparison willi Raphael’s Bible. Clirono 
logically s] leaking, tlie style is severed from tlie simplicity 
and severity of early times, ami surrendered to the florid 
redundance of the later Renaissance. Yet throughout are 
dis[>layed fertility of invention, academic knowledge with 
farfile execution ; and modern art lias produced nothing 
bett('r llitin ,losef>h Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream, the 
Meeting of Rebecca and Isaac, and the Return of the 
Prodigal Son. The completion of the arduous work was 
celebrated in 1802 by the artists of Saxony with a 
festival, and other (Herman states offered congratulations 
and ]u’eseuted gifts. 

Riblical drawing.s and cartoons for fresco.** formed a 
natural prelude to designs for cliurcli windows. The 
jiaintcr’s renown in Germany secured connnissions in Great 
Britain. Schnorr made designs, carried out in the royal 
factory, Munich, for windows in Glasgow cathedral and 
in St Paul’s cathedral, London. This Munich glass 
provoked coutrovensy : media*valists objected to its want 
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iDb^ned lip that0 m^eva revimhlf ** tile anion of 
ftnd excellent drawing of early Florentine oil-paintings 
witK the eolouring and arrangement of the glass-paintings 
of the latter half of the 16th century/’ Bchnorr’s busy life 
closed at Munich in 1872. 

SCHOLASTICISM is the name usually employed to 
denote the most typical products of mediaeval thought. 
The dual disappearance of ancient philosophy may be 
dated about the beginning of the 6th century of our era. 
Boetitts, its laat representative in the West, died in 525, 
and four years later the Athenian schools were closed 
by order of the emperor Justinian Before this time 
Christian thought had already been active in the fathers 
of the church, but their activity had been entirely devoted 
to the elaborating and systematizing of theological dogmas. 
Although the dogmas unquestionably involve philosophical 
assumptions, the fathers deal with them throughout simply 
as churchmen, and do not profess to supply for them a 
philosophical or rational basis. Only incidentally do some 
of them-— like Augustine, for example — digress into strictly 
philosophical discussion. After the centuries of intellectual 
darkness during which the settlement of the new races 
and their conversion to Christianity proceeded and the 
foundations of the modern European order were being 
laid, the first symptoms of renewed intellectual activity 
appear contemporaneously with the consolidation of the 
empire of the West in tlie hands of Charlemagne. That 
enlightened monarch endeavoured to attract to his court 
the best scholars of Britain and Ireland (where the 
classical tradition had never died out), and by imperial 
decree (787) commanded the establishment of schools 
in connexion with every abbey in his realms. Peter of 
Pisa and Alculn of York were his advisers in directing 
this great work, and under their fostering care the 
opposition long supposed to exist between godliness and 
secular learning speedily disappeared. Besides the cele- 
brated school of the Palace, where Alcuin had among his 
hearers the members of the imperial family and the 
dignitaries of the empire as well as talented youths of 
humbler origin, we hear of the episcopal schools of Lyons, 
Orleans, and St Denis, the cloister schools of St Martin 
of Tours, of Fulda, Corbie, Fontenelle, and many others, 
besides the older monasteries of St Gall and Keichenau. 
These schools became the centres of mediueval learning 
and speculation, and from them the name Scholasticism is 
deriv^. They were designed to oomraunicato instruction 
in the seven liberal arts which constituted the educational 
curriculum of the Middle Ages --grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric forming the trivium of arts proper, while 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music constituted 
the quadrivium of the sciences. The name doctor scholas- 
tkm was applied originally to any teacher in such an 
ecclesiastical gymnasium, but, as the study of dialectic or 
logic soon became the object of absorbing interest to the 
best intellects of the time, it tended to overshadow the 
more elementary disciplines, and the general acceptation 
of “ doctor ” came to be one who occupied himself with 
the teaching of logic and the discussion of the philo- 
sophical questions arising therefrom. The philosophy of 
the later Scholastics is more extended in its scope ; but to 
the very end of the mediaeval period philosophy centres 
in the discussion of the same logical problems which began 
to agitate the teachers of the 9th and 10th centuries. 

Scholasticism in the widest sense thus extends from the 
0th to the end of the 14th or the beginning of the 15th 
century— from Erigena to Occam and his followers. The 
plated Scholastics who lingered beyond the last-mentioned 
date served only as niarks for the obloquy heaped upon 


Schools by the ihoh lOf ths new time. But, although 
nveiy systematic account of Scholasticism finds it necessary 
to begin with Erigena, that philosopher is of the spiritual 
kindred of the Neoplatoniats and Christian mystics rather 
than of the typical Scholastic doctora In a few obscurU^ 
writings of the 9th century we find the beginnings of dis- 
cussion upon the logical questions which afterwards proved 
of such absorbing interest ; but these are followed by the 
intellectual interregnum of the 10th century, The activity 
of Scholasticism is therefore mainly confined within the 
limits of the 1 1th and the 14th centuries. It is clearly 
divisible (by circumstances to be presently explained) into 
two well-marked periods,— the first extending to the end 
of the 12th century and embracing os its chief names 
Roscellinus, Anselm, William of Champcauik, and Abelard, 
while the second extended from the beginning of the ISth 
century to the Renaissance and the general distraction of 
men’s thoughts from the problems and methods of Scho- 
lasticism. In this second period the names of Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus represent (in 
the 13th century and the fiist years of the 14th century) 
the culmination of Scholastic thought and its consolidation 
into system. 

It is a remark of Prantl’s that there is no such thing as Logic 
philosophy in the Middle Ages ; there arc only logic and 
theology. If pressed literally the remark is hypercritical, 
for it overlooks two facts, — in the first place that the main 
objects of theology and philosophy are identical, though 
the method of treatment is different, and in the second 
place that logical discussion commonly leads up to meta* 
physical problems, and that this was pre-eminently the 
cose with the logic of the Schoolmen. But the saying 
draws attention in a forcible way to the two great in- 
fluences which shaped modiaival tlumght — on the one side 
the traditions of ancient logic, on the other the system of 
Christian theology. Scholasticism opens with a discussion 
of certain points in the Aristotelian logic; it speedily 
begins to apply its logical distinctions to the doctunes of 
the church ; and when it attains its full stature in St 
Thomas it has, with the exception of certain mysteries, 
rationalized or Aristotelianized the whole church ly system. 

Or we might say with equal truth that the philosophy of 
St Thomas is Aristotle Christianized. It is, moreover, the 
attitude of the Schoolmen to these two influences that 
yields the general characteristic of the ]>eriod. Their 
attitude throughout is that of interpreters rather than of 
those conducting an independent investigation. And 
though they are at the same time the acutest of critics, 
and offer the most ingenious developments of the original 
thesis, they never step outside the charmed circle of the 
system they have inherited. They appear to contemplate 
the universe of nature and man not at first hand with 
their own eyes but in the glass of Aristotelian formulae. 

Their chief works are in the shape of commentaries upon 
the writings of “ the philosopher.”^ Their problems and 
solutions alike spring from the master’s dicta — from the 
need of reconciling these with one another and with the 
conclusions of Christian theology. 

The fact that the channels of thought during the Middle Reiwcm 
Ages were determined iu this way by the external inlluence 
of a twofold tradition is usually expressed by saying that 
reason in the Middle Age is subject to authority. It 
has not the free play which characterizes its activity in 
Greece and in the philosophy of modern times. Us con- 
clusions are predetermined, and the initiative of the 
individual thinker is almost conimed, therefore, to formal 
details in the treatment of his thesis. From the side of 
the church this characteristic of the period is expressed in 
the saying that reason has its proper station as t he hand- 
^ The common designation of Aristotle lu the Middle Ages. 
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maid of faith {ancUh fidd). But it is only fair to add 
that this principle of the subordination of the reason 
wears a different aspect according to the century and 
writer referred to, la Scotus Erigena, at the beginning [ 
of the Scholastic era, there is no such subordination con> 
templated, because philosophy and theology in his work 
are in implicit unity. According to his memorable expres- 
sion, Conficitur inde veram esse philosophiam veram 
religionem, conversimque veram religionem esse veram 
philosophiam ” {De Dividone Naturae^ i, 1). Reason in its 
•own strength and with its own instruments evolves a 
system of the universe which coincides, according to 
Erigena, with the teaching of Scripture. For Erigena, 
therefore, tlio speculative reason is the supreme arbiter 
^as he himself indeed expressly asserts) ; and in accordance 
with its results the utterances of Scripture and of the 
church have not infrequently to be subjected to an alle- 
gorical or mystical interpretation. But this is only to 
say again in so many words that Erigena is more of 
a Neoplatonist than a Scholastic. In regard to the 
Scholastics proper, Cousin suggested in respect of this 
point a threefold chronological division, — at the outset the 
absolute subordination of philoso[)hy to theology, then the 
period of their alliance, and finally the beginning of their 
separation. In other words, we note philosophy gradually 
extending its claims. Dialectic is, to begin with, a merely 
secular art, and only by degrees are its terms and distinc- 
tions applied to the subject-matter of theology. The 
early results of the a[)i)lication, in the hands of Berengarius 
and Jloscellitins, did not seem favourable to Christian 
orthodoxy. Hence the strength with which a champion 
of the faith like Anselm insists on the subordination of 
reason. To Bernard of ('lairvaux and many other con- 
servative churchmen the application of dialectic to the 
things of faith at all ai)pears as dangerous as it is impious. 
At a later date, in the systems of the great Schoolmen, the 
rights of reason are fully established and amply acknow- 
ledged. The relation of reason and faith remains, it is 
true, an external one, and certain doctrines — an increasing 
number as time goes on —are withdrawn from the sphere 
of reason. But with these exceptions the two march side 
by side \ they establish by different means the 'same 
results. For the conflicts which accompanied the first 
intrusion of philosojihy into the theological domain more 
profound and cautious thinkers with a far ampler appa- 
ratus of knowledge had substituted a harmony. “The 
constant effort of Scholasticism to bo at once philosophy 
and ‘theology”^ seemed at last satisfactorily realized. But 
this liarrnony proved more apparent than real, for the 
further progress of Scholastic thought consisted in a with- 
drawal of doctrine after doctrine from the possibility of 
rational proof and their relegation to the sphere of faith. 
Indeed, no sooner was the harmony apparently established 
by Aquinas than Duns Scotus began this negative criti- 
cism, which is carried much farther by William of Occam. 
But this is equivalent to a confession that Scholasticism 
had failed in its task, which was to rationalize the doc- 
trines of the church. The two authorities refused to be 
reconciled. The Aristotelian form refused to fit a matter 
for which it was ^ never intended ; the matter of Christian 
theology refused tp bo forced into an alien form. The 
Scholastic philosophy speedily ceased therefore to possess 
a nmoit and tlu^ spread of the sceptical doctrine of 

a twofold truth proclaims the destruction of the fabric 
erected by modiieval thought. The end of the period was 
thus brought about by the internal decay of its method 
and principles quite as much as by the variety of external 
causes which contributed to transfer men’s interests to 
other subjec ts. 

^ Milman’s Latin ChnBtvamty^ ix. 101. 
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But, although the relation tA leaeon to an 
authority thtui constitutes the badge of mediaeval thongH 
it would be in the last degree unjust to look upon Schola^ 
ticism as philosophically barren, and to speak as 
reason, after an interregnum of a thousand years, 
resumed its rights at the Renaissance. Such language 
was excusable in the men of the Renaissance, fighting 
the battle of classic form and beauty and of the many- 
sidedness of life against the barbarous terminology and 
the monastic ideals of the schools, or in the protagonists 
of modern science protesting against the complete absorp- 
tion of human talent by metaphysics — an absorption never 
witnessed to the same extent before or since. The new is 
never just to the old ; we do not expect it to be so. It 
belongs to a later and calmer judgment to recognize how 
the old contained in itself the germs of the new ; and a 
closer study of history is invariably found to diminish the 
abruptness of the picturesque new beginnings which furnish 
forth our current divisions of epochs and periods. In the 
schools and universities of the Middle Age the intellect .of 
the semi-barbarous European peoples had been trained for 
the work of the modern world. It had advanced from a 
childish rudeness to an appreciation of the subtlest logical 
and metaphysical distinctions. The debt which modern 
philosophy owes to the Schoolmen for this formal training 
has been amply acknowledged even by a writer like J. S. 

Mill. But we may go further and say that, in spite of 
their initial acceptance of authority, the Scholastics are not 
the antagonists of reason ; on the contrary they fight its 
battles. As has often been pointed out, the attempt to 
establish by argument the authority of faith is in reality 
the unconscious establishment of the authority of reason. 

Reason, if admitted at all, must ultimately claim the whole 
man. Anselm’s motto, Credo ut mtefhgarny marks well 
the distance that has been traversed since Tertullian’s 
Credo quia ahmrdum esi. The claim of reason has been 
recognized to manipulate the data of faith, at first blindly 
and immediately received, and to weld them into a system 
such as will satisfy its own needs. Scholasticism that has 
outlived its day may be justly identified with obscurant- 
ism, but not so the systems of those who, by their mighty 
intellectual force alone, once held all the minds of Europe in 
willing subjection. The scholastic systems, it is true, are 
not the free products of speculation ; in the main they are 
mmvise t/ieologuey or they are modified versions of Aristotle. 

But each system is a fresh recognition of the rights of 
reason, and Scholasticism as a whole may be justly 
regarded as the history of the growth and gradual eman- 
cipation of reason which was completed in the movements 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. Indeed, the 
widening of human interests which then took place is not 
without its prelude in the systems of the second period of 
Scholasticism. The complementary sciences of theology 
and philosophy remain, of course, the central and dominat- 
ing interest ; but Albertus Magnus was keenly interested 
in natural science, and a system like that of Aquinas is as 
wide as Aristotle’s in its range, and holds no part of 
nature to lie outside its inquiries. 

In siieaking of the origin of Scholasticism — name and “ Uni- ^ 
thing — it has been already noted that mediaeval specula- vereak 
tion takes its rise in certain logical problems. To be 
more precise, it is the nature of “ universale ” which forms 
the central theme of Scholastic debate. This is the case 
almost exclusively during the first period, and only to a 
less extent during the second, where it reappears in a 
somewhat different form as the difficulty concerning the 
principle of individuation. Otherwise expressed, the 
question on which centuries of discussion were thus 
expended concerns the nature of genera and species and 
their relation to the individual. On this, Nominalists and 
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^ point may at first a^m to l>e, adherence to one 
aide or the other is an accurate indication of philosophic 
tendency. The two opposing theories express at bottom, 
in the phraseology of their own time, the radical diver- 
gence of pantheism and individualism — the two extremes 
between which philosophy seems pendulum-wise to oscil- 
late, and which may be said still to await their perfect 
reconciliation. First, however, we must examine the 
form which this question assumed to the first mediaeval 
thinkers, and the source from which they derived it. A 
f»or- single sentence in Porphyry *8 Isagoge or ** introduction” to 
phyry*« the Categories of Aristotle furnished the text of the pro- 
Isagoge. longed discussion. The treatise of Porphyry deals with 
what are commonly called the predicables, t.€., the notions 
of genus, species, difference, property, and accident ; and 
he mentions, but declines to discuss, the various theories 
that have been held as to the ontological import of genera 
and species. In the Latin translation of Boetius, in 
which alone the Isagoge was then knoyrn, the sentence 
runs as follows : — Mox de generibus et speciebus illud 
quidetn sive subsistant, sive in solis nudis intellectibus 
posita sint, sive subsistentia corporalia sint an incorporalia, 
et utrum separata a sensibilibus an in sensibilibus posita et 
circa haec consistentia, dicere recusabo ; altissimum enim 
negotium est hujusmodi et majoris egens inquisitionis.” 
The second of these three questions may be safely set 
aside; the other two indicate with sufilcient clearness 
three possible positions with regard to universala. It 
may be held that they exist merely as conceiitions in our 
minds (in solis nvdis intellectihis) ; this is Nominalism or 
Conceptualism. It may be held, in opposition to the 
Nominalistic view, that they have a substantial existence 
of their own (suhsistentia), independent of their existence 
in our thoughts. But Realism, as this doctrine is named, 
may be again of two varieties, according as the substan- 
tially existent uiiiversals are supposed to exist apart from 
the sensible phenomena (separata a seTudbUibus) or only in 
and with the objects of sense as their essence (in sensihilibm 
posita et circa haec consisteTUia), The first form of Realism 
corresponds to the Platonic theory of the transcendence of 
the ideas ; while the second reproduces the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the essence as inseparable from the individual 
thing. But, though he implies an ample previous treat- 
ment of the questions by philosophers, Porphyry gives no 
references to the different systems of which such dis- 
tinctions are the outcome, nor does he give any hint of his 
own opinion on the subject, definite enough though that 
was. He simply sets the discussion aside as too difficult 
for a preliminary discourse, and not strictly relevant to a 
uurely logical inquiry. Porphyry, the Neoplatonist, the 
disciple of Plotinus, was an unknown personage to those 
early students of the Isagoge, The passage possessed for 
them a mysterious charm, largely due to its isolation and 
to their ignorance of the historic speculations which sug- 
gested it. And accordingly it gave rise to the three great 
doctrines which divided the mediaeval schools : — Realism 
of the Platonic type, embodied in the formula tmiversalia 
ante rem ; Realism of the Aristotelian type, universalia in 
re ; and Nominalism, including Conceptualism, expressed 
by the phrase universalia post rem, and also claiming to be 
based upon the Peripatetic doctrine. 

Extent To form a proper estimate of the first stage of Scholastic 
{^^*<^>138100 it is requisite above all things to have a clear 
School- appliances then at the disposal of the writers. 

In other words, what was the extent of their knowledge 
uiow. of ancient philosophy? Thanks to the researches of 
Jourdain and others, it is possible to answer this question 
with something like precision. To begin with, we know 
that till the 13th century the Middle Age w^as ignorant 


of Greek, and possessed no philosophical works In their 
Qr^k original, while in translations their stock was 
limited to the Categories and the De Inierpretatione of 
Aristotle in the versions of Boetius, and the Twiaus of 
Plato in the version of Chalcidius. To these must be 
added, of course, Bootius’s translation of I'orphyry’s 
Isagoge already referred to. The whole metaphysical, 
ethical, and physical works of Aristotle were thus unknown, 
and it was not till the 12th century (after the year 1128) 
that the Analgtics and the Topics became acoossiblc to the 
logicians of the time. Borne general information as to 
the Platonic doctrines (chiefly in a Neoplatonic garb) was 
obtainable from the commentary with which Chalcidius 
^6th cent.) accompanied his translation, from the work of 
Apuloius (2d cent.) De Dog mate Platoms, and indirectly 
from the commentary of Macrobiua (c. 400) on the ^omnium 
JScipionis of Cicero, and from the writings of Bt Augustine. 

As aids to the study of logic, the doctors of this period 
possessed two commentaries by Boetius on the Isagoge (Ad 
Porphyrium a Victorina translatum and In Porphyrium a 
se tratislntumX two commentaries by the same author on 
the De IrUerjyretatione and one on the Categories, as well 
as another, mainly rhetorical, Ad Oiceronis Topica. To 
these are to be added the following otiginal treatises of 
Boetius : — Introdticiio ad Categoricos Syllogismos, De Syllo- 
gismo Categorico, De Syllogismo Hypothetico, De Divisione, 

De Definitione, and De Differentiis 'Topicis, the last dealing 
almost exclusively with rhetoric. There wore also in circu- 
lation two tracts attributed to Bt Augustine, the first of 
which, Primnpia Dialeciicae, is probably his, but is mainly 
grammatical in its import. The other tract, known as 
CategoHae Decern, and taken at first for a translation of 
Aristotle’s treatise, is really a rapid summary of it, and 
certainly does not belong to Augustine. To this list there 
must be added three works of an encyclopcedic character, 
which played a great part as text-books in the schools. Of 
those the oldest and most important was the Sat y Aeon of 
Marcianus Capella (close of 5 th century), a curious medley 
of prose and allegorical verse, the greater part of which is 
a treatise on the seven liberal arts, the fourth book dealing 
with logic. Similar in its contents is the work of Cassio- 
dorus (468—5G2), De AHihus ac Disci ph7ns JAheralium 
Literarum, of which the third work referred to, the Omgiim 
of Isidore of Seville (ob, 636), is little moie than a re- 
production. The above constitutes without exception the 
whole material which the earlier Middle Age had at its 
disposal. 

The grandly conceived system of Erigeiia (see Erigkna firigBtM 
and Mysticism^ stands by itself in the 9th century like 
the product ot another age. John the Scot was still 
acquainted with Greek, seeing that he translated the work 
of the pseudo-Dionysius; and his speculative genius 
achieved the fusion of Christian doctrine and Neopla- 
tonic thought in a system of quite remarkable meta- 
physical completeness. It is the only complete and inde 
pendent system between the decline of ancient thought 
and the system of Aquinas in the 1 3th century, if indeed 
we ought not to go further, to modern times, to 'find a 
parallel. Erigona pronounces no express opinion upon 
the question which was even then beginning to occupy 
men’s minds ; but his Platonico-Christian theory of the 
Eternal Word as containing in Himself the exemplars of 
created things is equivalent to tne assertion of vvivcisalia 
anU rem. His wliole system, indeed, is based upon the 
idea of the divine as the exclusively real, of which the 
world of individual existence is but the thoophany ; the 
8i>ecial and the individual are immanent, therefore, in the 
general. And hence at a much later date (in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century) his name was invoked to cover 
the pantheistic heresies of Amalrich of Beua. Erigena 
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does not B&patate bk Pktonio tbeoity oi jkomkipttt 
e&emptafs from the Aristotelian doctrine of lino 
as m the individuals. As Ueberweg points out, his theory 
is rather a result of the transference of the Aristotelian 
c|(>iice[)tion of substance to the Platonic Idoa^ and of an 
identification of the relation of accidents to the substance 
in which they inhere with that of the individuals to the 
Idea of which, in the Platonic doctrine, they are copies 
(Hist, of PhUtm^hyy i. 363, Eng, trans.). Hence it may 
be said that the universals are in the individuals, constitute 
ing their essential reality (and it is an express part of 
lErigona’s system that the created but creative Word, the 
second division of Nature, should pass into the third stage 
of created and non-creating things^; or rather, perhaps, 
we ought to say that the individuals exist in the bosom 
of their universal. At all events, while Erigena’s Realism 
is pronounced, the Platonic and Aristotelian forms of the 
doctrine are not distinguished in his writings. Prantl has 
professed to find the headstream of Nominalism also in 
Scotus Erigena ; but beyond the fact that he discusses at 
considerable length the categories of thought and their 
mutual relations, occasionally using the term ** voces ** to 
express his meaning, Prantl appears to adduce no reasons 
for an assertion which directly contradicts Erigena’s most 
fundamental doctrines. Moreover Erigena again and 
again declares that dialectic has to do with the stadia of a 
real or divine classification: — “ Intelligitur quod ars ilia, 
quae dividit genera in species et species in genera resolvit, 
quae huOuKTt.K'^ dieitur, non ab humanis machinationibus 
sit facta, sod in natura reruni ab auctore omnium artium, 
quae veroe artes sunt, condita et a sapientibus inventa 
(pf DiWMont NaVurae^ iv. 4). 

The immediate influence of Erigena’s system cannot 
have been great, and his works seem soon to have dropped 
out of notice in the centuries that followed. The real 
germs of Realism and Nominalism, as they took shape in 
medissval thought, are to be found in the 9th century, in 
scattered commentaries and glosses (mostly still in manu 
script) upon the statements of Porphyry and Boetius. 
Boetius in commenting upon Porphyry had already 
started the discussion as to the natura of universals. He 
is definitely anti-Platouic, and his language sometimes 
t^kos even a nominalistic tone, as when he declares that 
the sfiocioB is nothing more than a thought or conception 
^thered from the substantial similarity of a number of 
dissimilar individuals. The expression substantial simi- 
larity” is still, however, sufficiently vague to cover a 
multitude of views. He concludes that the genera and 
species exist as universals only in thought ; but, inasmuch 
as they are collected from singulars on account of a real 
resemblance, they have a certain existence independently 
of the mind, but not an existence diiyoined from the 
singulars of sense. **Subsistunt ergo circa sensibilia, 
intelliguntur autem praeter corpora.” Or, according to 
the phrase which recurs so often during the Middle Ages, 
** universale intelligitur, singulare sentitur.” Boetius ends 
by declining to adjudicate between Plato and Aristotle, 
remarking in a semi-apologetic style that, if he has ex- 
pounded Aristotle’s opinion by preference, his course is 
justified by the fact that he is commenting upon an intro- 
duction to Aristotle. A^d, indeed, his discussion cannot 
claim to be more than Uemi-popular in character. The 
point in dispute has not in his hands the all-absorbing 
importance it afterwards attained, and the keenness of 
later distinctions is as yet unknown. In this way, how- 
ever, though the distinctions drawn may still be compara- 
tively vague, there existed in the schools a Peripatetic 
tradition to set over "against the' Neoplatonic infiuence of 
John the Scot, and amongst the earliest remains of Scho- 
lastic thought we find this traditioi^ asserting itself some- 
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linus amUtur thm eeirfy tfiidbmi 
AlcuCLsiA hJict the school of the 
nothing more in his Dialeetic than abridge Boetius 
the other cpmmentators. But in the school of Fulda, pre- 
sided over by his pupil Hrabanus Maurus (776-^56), there Htabehei 
are to be found some fresh contributions to the discussion. 

The collected works of Hrabanus himself contain nothing ^ 

new, but in some glosses on Aristotle and Porphyry, 
first exhumed by Cousin, there ai^ Several noteworthy 
expressions of opinion in a Nominalistic sense. The 
author interprets Boetius’s meaning to be ** Quod eadekn 
res individuum et species et genus est, et non ease univer- 
salia individuls quasi quoddam diversum.” He also 
cites, apparently with approval, the view of those who 
held Porphyry’s treatise to be not de quingue rebm, 
but de quinque vocibtts. A genus, they said, is essen- 
tially something which is predicated of a subject ; but a 
thing cannot be a predicate {res enim non praedimtur). 

These glosses, it. should be s^ded, however, have been 
attributed by Prantl and Kaulich, on the ground of diver- 
gence from doctrines contained in the published works of 
Hrabanus, to some disciple of his rather than to Hrabanus 
himself. Fulda had become through the teaching of 
the latter an intellectual centre. Eric or Heiricus, who £2rlo. 
studied there under Haimon, the successor of Hrabanus, 
aud afterwards taught at Auxerre, wrote glosses on the 
margin of his copy of the pseudo- Augustin ian Categm'iae^ 
wliich have been published by Cousin aud Haurdau. 

He there says in words which recall the language of Locke 
(Essay, iii. 3) that because proper names are innumerable, 
and no intellect or memory would suffice for the knowing 
of them, they are all os it were comprehended in the 
species (“ Sciendum autem, quia propria nomina primum 
sunt innumerabilia, ad quae cognoscenda intellectus nullus 
seu memoria sufficit, haec ergo omnia coartata species com^ 
prehendit, et facit primum gradum”). Taken in their 
strictness, these words state the position of extreme 
Nominalism ; but even if we were not forbidden to do so 
by other passages, in which the doctrine of moderate 
Realism is adopted (under cover of the current distinction 
between the singular as felt and the pure universal as 
understood), it would still be unfair to press any passage 
in the writings of this period. As Cousin says, ** Realism 
and Nominalism were undoubtedly there in germ, but 
their true principles with their necessary consequences 
remained profoundly unknown ; their connexion with all 
the great questions of religion and politics was not even 
suspected. The two systems were nothing more as yet 
than two different ways of interpreting a phrase of 
Porphyry, and they remained unnoticed in the obscurity 
of the schools. . . . It was the 11th century which gave 
Nominalism to the world.” ^ 

Remi or Remigius of Auxerre, pupil of Eric, became Remi. 
the most celebrated professor of dialectic in the Parisian 
schools of the 10th century. As ho reverted to Realism, 
his influence, first at Rheims and then in Paris, was 
doubtless instrumental in bringing about the general 
acceptance of that doctrine till the advent of Roscellinus 
as a powerful disturbing influence. There is one genus 
more general than the rest,” says Remi (apitd Haur^au, 

De la Fhilosophie Scolastique, i. 1 46), “ beyond which the 
intellect cannot rise, called by the Greeks oixria, by the 
Latins essentia. The essence, indeed, comprehends all 
natures, and everything that exists is a portion of this 
essence, by participation in which everything that is hath 
its existence.” And similarly with the intermediate 
genera. **Homo est multorum hominum substantiaKe 
unitOB.” Remi gius is thus a JElealist, a s Ha ur daU regaorks, 

^ Ouvfaffes intdiis d*AhSkird, Introd. , p. Ixxxt. 
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orSOalism io generol as gpioosisme 
^ davoioiipi/' ThO lOtk ceatmy as a whole is eepeoiaii^ 
iharked out as a dark age^ beiug partly filled with civil 
troubles aud partly ohanu^ised by a reaction of faith 
against reason. In the monastery of St Cktll there was 
considerable logical activity, but nothing of philosophical 
interest is recorded. The chief name of the century is 
that of Qerbert (died as Pope Sylvester 11. in 1003), He 
studied at Aurillac under Otto of Clugny, the pupil of 
Bemigius, and later among the Moors in Spain, and taught 
afterwards himself in the schools of Tours, FleUry, Sens, 
aud Bheims. He was a man of universal attainments, 
but only fiis treatise De MaHoncUi et JRaiione uti need be 
mentioned here. It is more interesting as a display of 
the logical acquirements of the age than as possessing any 
gohoolof direct philosophical bearing. The school of Chartres, 
Chwtws. founded in 990 by Fulbert, one of Qerbert’s pupils, was 
distinguished for nearly two centuries not so much for its 
dialectics and philosophy as for its humanistic culture. 
The account which John of Salisbury gives of it in the 
first half of the 12 th century, under the presidency of 
Theodoric and Bernard, gives a veiy pleasant glimpse into 
the history of the Middle Ages. Since then, says their 
regretful pupil, ^Mess time and less care have been 
bestowed on grammar, and persons who profess all arts, 
liberal and mechanical, are ignorant of the primary art, 
without which a man proceeds in vain to the rest. For 
albeit the other studies assist literature, yet this has the 
sole privilege of making one lettered.”^ 

Hitherto, if dialectical studies had been sometimes 
viewed askance by the stricter churchmen it was not 
th loirv dared to stretch forth its hands towards 

the ark of God, but simply on the ground of the old 
opposition between the church and the world : these 
secular studies absorbed time and ability which might 
have been employed for the glory of God and the service 
of the church. But now bolder spirits arose who did not 
shrink from applying the distinctions of their human 
wisdom to the mysteries of theology. It was the excite- 
ment caused by tbeir attempt, and the heterodox con- 
clusions which were its first result, that lifted these 
Scholastic disputations into the central position which 
they henceforth occupied in the life of the Middle Ages. 
And whereas, up to this time, discussion had been in the 
main of a purely logical character, the next centuries 
show that peculiar combination of logic and theology 
which is the mark of Scholasticism, especially in the 
period before the 13th century. For reason, having 
already asserted itself so far, could not simply be put 
under a ban. Orthodoxy had itself to put on the armour 
of reason; and so panoplied its champions soon proved 
themselves " superior to their antagonists on their own 
battlefield. 

One of the first of these attacks was made by 
Borengarius of Tours (999-1088) upon the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; he denied the possibility of a change 
of substance in the bread and wine without some corre- 
sponding change in the accidents. Bot*engariuB had 
studied at Chartres, where his exclusive devotion to 
dialectic caused Fulbert more than once to remonstrate 
with his pupil. According to the testimony of his oppo- 
nent and former fellow^^tudent, Lanfranc, he seems even 
in his student days to have been by temperament a rebel 
against authority. “When we were in the schools 
together,” says Lanfranc, **it was your part always to 
<x)llect authorities against the Catholic faith.” M. de 
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^ Metaloyicus, i, 27, quoted in Poole’e lUuatratums of Medimal 
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charactarfM hii viaiv on thcr Bueharist ^as a 
specific application of Nominalism (“un nominalisme 
special ou restreint k une seule question”). More inti- 
mately connected with the progress of philosophical 
thought was the tritheistic view of the Trinity propounded 
by Roscellinus as one of the results of his Nominalistic Roeosl 
theory of knowing and being The sharpness and one-lbiue. 
sidedness with which he formulated his position were the 
immediate occasion of the contemporaneous crystallisation 
of Beal ism in the theories of Anselm and William of 
Champeaux. Henceforth discussion is carried on with a 
full consciousness of the differences involved and the issues 
at stake ; and, thanks to the heretical conclusion disclosed 
by Boscellinus, Realism became established for several 
centuries as the orthodox philosophical creed. Boscellinus 
(o6. c. 1125) was looked upon by later times as the 
originator of the iententui voenwy that is to say, of Nom-^ 
inalism proper. Unfortunately, we are reduced for a 
knowledge of his position to the scanty and ilbnatured 
notices ^ his opponents (Anselm and Abelard). From 
these we gather that he refused to recognize the reality of 
anything but the individual; he treated “the universal 
substance,” says Anselm, as no more than “ flatum vocis,” 
a verbal breathing or sound ; and in a similar strain he 
denied any reality to the parts of which a whole, such as 
a house, is commonly said to be composed. The parts in 
the one cose, the general name or common attributes in 
the other, are only, he seems to have argued, so many 
subjective points of view from which we choose to regard 
that which in its own essence is one and indivisible, 
existing in its own right apart from any connexion with 
other individuals. This pure individualism, consistently 
interpreted, involves the denial of all real relation what- 
soever ; for things are related and classified by means of 
their general characteristics. Accordingly, if these general 
characteristics do not possess reality, things are reduced 
to a number of characterless and mutually indifferent 
points. It is possible, as Haur4au maintains, that lloscel- 
linuB meant no more than to refute the untenable Realism 
which asserts the substantial and, above all, the inde* 
pendent existence of the universals. Some of the expres- 
sions used by Anselm in controverting his position favour 
this idea, since they prove that the Realism of Anselm 
himself embraced positions discarded by the wiser advo- 
cates of that doctrine. Anselm upbraids Roscellinus, for 
example, because he was unable to conceive whiteness 
apart from its existence in something white. But this is 
precisely an instance of the hypostatization of abstrac- 
tions in exposing which the chief strength and value of 
Nominalism lie. Cousin is correct in pointing out, from 
the Realistic point of view, that it is one thing to deny 
the hypostatization of an accident like colour or wisdom, 
and another thing to deny the foundation in reality of 
those “ true and legitimate universals ” which we under- 
stand by the terms genera and species. “The human 
race is not a word, or, if it is, we are driven to assert that 
there is really nothing common and identical in all men — 
that the brotherhood and equality of the human family 
are pure abstractions, and that, since individuality is the 
sole reality, the sole reality is difference, that is to say, 
hostility and war, with no right but might, no duty but 
interest, and no remedy but despotism. These are the 
sad but necessary consequences which logic and history 
impose upon Nominalism and Empiricism.*^ It is not for 
a moment to be supposed that the full scope of his doctrine 
waa present to the mind of Roscellinus ; but Nominalism 
would hardly have made the sensation it did had its 
assertions been as innocent as Haurc^u would make 
thorn. Like most innovators, Roscellinu s stated hb posi- 

* Ouvrayea tnSdtU d*Ab4lard, Introd., p, cvi. 
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tidn in boM IttO^goagt^, which empluuiked his opmition to 
occeptod doctrines ; and his words, if not his intentions, 
involved the extreme Nominalism which, by making 
universality merely subjective, pulverizes existence into 
detached particulars. And, though we may acquit Roscel- 
linus of consciously propounding a theory so subversive of 
all knowledge, his criticism of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is proof at least of the determination with which he was 
prepared to carry out his individualism. If we are not 
prepared to say that the three Persons are one thing — in 
which case the Father and the Holy Ghost must have 
been incarnate along with the Son — then, did usage permit, 
ho says, we ought to apeak of three Gods. 

JkMmlm, It was this theological deduction from his doctrine that 
drew upon Kosccllinus the polemic of his most celebrated 
opponent, Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109). Roscel- 
linus appears at first to have imagined that his tritheistic 
tlieory had the sanction of Lanfranc and Anselm, and the 
latter was Jed in consequence to compose his treatise I)e 
Fide TrinitatU. From this may be gathered, in a some- 
what indirect and incidental fashion, his views on the 
nature of universale. How shall he who has not arrived 
at understanding how several moo are in species one man 
comprehend how in that most mysterious nature several 
persons, each of which is perfect God, are one Godt” The 
manner in which humanity exists in the individual was soon 
to be the subject of keen discussion, and to bring to light 
diverging views within the Realistic camp ; but St Anselm 
does not go into detail on this point, and seems to imply 
that it is not surrounded by special difficulties. In truth, 
his Realism, as has just been seen, was of a somewhat 
uncritical type. It was simply accepted by him in a broad 
way as the orthodox philosophic doctrine, and the doctrine 
which, as a sagacious churchman, he perceived to bo most 
in harmony with Ghristian theology. But Anselm’s heart 
was not in the dialectical subtleties which now began 
more and more to engross the schools. The only logical 
treatise which he wrote, De Grammatical falls so far 
below the height of his reputation that it leads Prantl 
into undue depreciation of Anselm’s eminence as a thinker. 
Anselm’s natural element was theology, and the high 
metaphysical questions which are as it were the obverse 
of theology. Haurcaii calls him with truth “ the last of 
the fathers”; the sweep of his thought recalls St Augus- 
tine rather than the men of his own time. On the other 
hand, as the first to formulate the ontological argument 
for the existence of God, he joins hands with some of the 
profoundest names in modern philosophy. This celebrated 
argument, which fascinated in turn Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Hegel, not to mention other names, appears for the 
first time in the pages of Anselm’s Proalogium, To 
Anselm specially belongs the motto Credo ut inteUigam, or, 
as it is otherwise expressed in the sub-title of his Pros- 
logium^ Fules guaerem iniellectum, “ His method, ” says 
Cousin (p. ci.), “is to set out from the sacred dogmas as 
they are given by the hand of authority, and without at 
any time departing from these dogmas to impregnate 
them by profound reflexion, and thus as it were raise 
the darkness visible of faith to the pure light of philo- 
80 [)liy.” In this 8]>irit he endeavoured to give a philo- 
sophical demonstration not only of the existence of God 
but also of the Trinity and the Incarnation, which were 
placed by the later Scholastics among the “mysteries.” 
The Ciiristologictd theory of satisfaction expounded in 
the Cur Dens Hoiiu) falls beyond the scope of the present 
article. But the Piatonically conceived proof of the being 
of God contained in\tlie Monologittm shows that Anselm’s 
doctrine of the univewials as substances in things {univer- 
aada in re) was clost^y connected in his mind with the 
thought of the univei^ia ante rem^ the exemplars of 
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perfect gcodneaa and truth 0114 Justice^ 
in which all earthly things are judged to thbae'^ 

qualities. In this way he risec like Plato to the absolute 
Goodness, Justice, and Truth, and then proceeds in Neo- 
platonic fashion to a deduction of the Trinity as involved 
in the idea of the divine Word. 

Besides its connexion with the speculatiois of Anselm, 
the doctrine of Roseellinus was also of decisiVe influence 
within the schools in crystallizing the opposite opinion. 
William of Champeaux is reputed the founder of aWiffism 
definitely formulalm Realtam, much as Roseellinus 
regarded as the founder of Nominalism. William of^"*^ 
Champeaux (1070-1121) was instructed by Roseellinus 
himself in dialectic. His own activity as a teacher 
belongs to the first years of the 12 th century. He 
lectured in Paris in the cathedral school of Notre Dame 
till the year 1108, when he retired to the priory of St 
Victor on the outskirts of Paris. But soon afterwards, 
unable to resist the importunities of his friends and pupils, 
he resumed his lectures there, continuing them till his 
removal to the see of Ch&lons in 1113, and thus laying 
the foundation of the reputation which the monastery 
soon acquired. Unfortunately none of the philosophical 
works of William have survived, and we are forced to 
de}>end for an account of his doctrine upon the statements 
of his opponent Abelard, in the Hiatoria Calamitatum 
Mearum^ and in certain manuscripts discovered by Cousin^ 

From these sources it appears that William professed 
successively two opinions on the nature of tiie universale, 
having been dislodged from his first position by the criti- 
cism of Abelard, his quondam pupil. There is no obscurity 
about William’s first position. It is a Realism of the 
most uncompromising type, which by its reduction of 
individuals to accidents of one identical substance seems 
to tremble on the very verge of Spinozism. He taught, 
says Abelard, that the same thing or substance was 
present in its entirety and essence in each individual, and 
that individuals diflered no whit in their essence but only 
in the variety of their accidents. “Erat autem in ea 
sontentia de communitate universalium, ut eandem esson- 
tialitor rem totam simul singulis suis inesse adstrueret 
individuis, quorum quidem nulla esset in essentia diver- 
sitas, sed sola multitudino accidentium varietas.” Thus 
“Socratitas” is merely an accident of the substance 
“ humanitas,” or, as it is put by the author of the treatise 
De GenerihriH et Speriebtis,^ “Man is a species, a thing 
essentially one (res una ea8€ntialitei'\ wliich receives certain 
forms which make it Socrates. This thing, remaining 
essentially the same, receives in the same way other forms 
which constitute Plato and the other individuals of the 
species man ; and, with the exception of those forms which 
mould that matter into the individual Socrates, there is 
nothing in Socrates that is not the same at the same time 
under the forms of Plato. . . . According to these men, 
even though rationality did not exist in any individual, 
its existence in nature would still remain intact ” (Cousin, 
Introduvtimj &c., p. cxx.). Robert Pulleyn exjiressos the 
same point of view concisely when he makes the Realist 
say, “Species una est substantia, ejus vero individua 
multae personae, et hao multae personae sunt ilia una 
substantia.” But the difficulties in the way of treating 
the universal as substance or thing are so insuperable, and 
at the same time so obvious, that criticism was speedily 
at work upon William of Champeaux’s position. He had 
said expressly that the universal essence, by the addition 

^ This treatise, first published by Cousin in his Owira^es inSdits 
iCAUlard, was attributed by hira to Abelard, and ho was followed in 
this opinion by Haurt^au ; bnt Prantl adduces reasons which msol 
satisfactory for believing it to be the work of an unknown writer of 
somewhat later date (see Prantl, OeschwhU d, Logik^ ii. 148). 
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^ W tfaa ludi^ihal foMs, vma individti^lijEed «nd present 
Mtm fuanii^atm in each individual But 
if Amo is wholly and essentially present in Socrates, 
then it is, as it were, absorbed in Socrates ; where Socrates 
is not, it cannot b^ consequently not in Plato and the 
other individua homtnu. This was called the argument 
of the homo SocraHcus ; and it appears to have been with 
the view of obviating such time and space difficulties, 
emphasized in the criticism of Abelarc^ that William 
latterly modified his form of expression. But his second 
position is enveloped in considerable obscurity. Abelard 
says, **Sic autem correxit sententiam, ut deinceps rem 
eamdem non essentialiter sed individualiter diceret.*’ In 
other words, he merely sought to avoid the awkward con- 
sequences of his own doctrine by substituting individu- 
aliter ’’ for ^^essentialiter ” in his definition. If we are to 
put a sense upon this new expression, William may pro- 
bably have meant to recall any words of his which seemed, 
by locating the universal in the entirety of its essence in 
each individual to confer upon the individual an inde- 
pendence which did not belong to it — thus leading in the 
end to the demand for a separate universal for each 
individual. In opposition to this Nominalistic view, 
which implied the reversal of his whole position, William 
may have meant to say that, instead of the universal being 
multiplied, it is rather the individuals which are reduced 
to unity in the universal. The species is essentially one, 
but it takes on individual varieties or accidents. If, 
however, we are more ill-natured, we may regard the 
phrase, with Prantl, as simply a meaningless makeshift in 
extremities; and if so, Abelard’s account of the subse- 
quent decline of William’s reputation would be explained. 
But there is in some of the manuscripts the various read- 
ing of “ indifferenter ” for “individualiter,” and this is 
accepted as giving the true sense of the passage by 
Cousin and Rc^rousat (Haur^au and Prantl taking, on 
different grounds, the opposite view). According to this 
reading, William sought to rectify his position by assert- 
ing, not the numerical identity of the universal in each 
individual, but rather its sameness in the sense of indis- 
tinguishable similarity. Ueberweg cites a passage from 
his theological works which apparently boars out this 
view, for William there expressly distinguishes the two 
senses of the word “same.” Peter and Paul, ho says, are 
the same in so far as they are both men, although the 
humanity of each is, strictly speaking, not identical but 
similar. In the Persons of the Trinity, on the other hand, 
the relation is one of absolute identity. 

Theory Whether this view is to be traced to William or not, it 
ofindif- ia certain that the theory of “indifference” or “non- 
erenco difference ” {indiffereniia) was a favourite solution in the 
Realistic schools soon after his time. The inherent diffi- 
''ulLies of Realism, brought to light by the explicit state- 
ment of the doctrine and by the criticism of Abelard, led 
to a variety of attempts to reach a more satisfactory 
formula. John of Salisbury, in his account of the con- 
troversies of these days {Metal ii. 17) reckons up 
nine different views which were held on the question of 
the univorsals, and the list is extended by Prantl (ii. 
118) to thirteen. In this list are included of course all 
shades of opinion, from extreme Nominalism to extreme 
Realism. The doctrine of indifference as it appears in 
later writers certainly tends, as Prantl points out, towards 
Nominalism, inasmuch as it gives up the substantiality of 
the universals. The universal consists of the non-different 
elements or attributes in the separate individuals, which 
alone exist substantially. If we restrict attention to these 
non-different elements, the Individual becomes for us the 
species, the genus, &c.; everything depends on the point of 
view from which we regard it. “ Nihil omnino est praeter 


individuum, sed et illud aliter et aiiter attentum species 
et genus et generalissimum est.” Adelard of Bath (whose 
treatise De Modem et Diverso must have been written 
between 1105 and 1117) was probably the author or at all 
events the elaborator of this doctrine, and he sought by 
its means to effect a reconciliation between Plato and 
Aristotle: — “Since that which we see is at once genus 
and species and individual, Aristotle rightly insisted that 
the universals do not exist except in the things of sense. 
But, since those universals, so far as they are called genera 
and species, cannot be perceived by any one in their 
purity without the admixture of imagination, Plato main- 
tained that they existed and could be beheld beyond the 
things of sense, to wit, in the divine mind. Thus those 
men, although in words they seem opposed, yet held in 
reality the same opinion.” Prantl distinguishes from the 
system of indifference the “status” doctrine attributed 
by John of Salisbury to Walter of Mortagne {oh, 1174), 
according to which the universal is essentially united to 
the individual, which may bo looked upon, as Plato, 
man, animal, &c., according to the “ status ” or point of 
view which we assume. But this seems only a different 
expression for the same position, and the same may doubt- 
less be said of the theory which eipployed the outlandish 
word “ maneries ” (Fr. mauUre) to signify that genera and 
species represented the different ways in which individuals 
might be regarded. The concessions to Nominalism 
which such views embody make them representative of 
wliat Haurdau calls “ the Peripatetic section of the Realistic 
school.” 

Somewhat apart from current controversies stood the 
teaching of the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished 
on the study of the ancients. Bernard of Chartres {oh, 
1167), called by John of Salisbury “ perfectissimus inter 
Platonicos soculi nostri,” taught at Chartres in the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, when William was still lectur- 
ing at St Victor. He endeavoured, according to John of 
Salisbury, to reconcile Plato and Aristotle ; but his 
doctrine is almost wholly derived from the former through 
St Augustine and the commentary of Chalcidius. The 
universalia in re have little place in his thoughts, which 
are directed by preference to the eternal exemplars as 
they exist in the supersensible world of the divine thought. 
His Megacoemvs and Mirrocosmus are little more than a 
poetic gloss upon the Timaem, William of (Jonches, a 
pupil of Bernard’s, was more eclectic in his views, and, 
devoting himself to psychological and physiological ques- 
tions, was of less im]>ortanco for the specific logico-mota- 
physical problem. But Gilbert de la Porrc'ie (Gilbertus 
Porretanus, or, fi*om his birthplace, Poitiers, also called 
Pictaviensis, 1075-1154), who was also a pupil of Bernard’s, 
and who was afterwards for about twenty years chancellor 
of the cathedral of Chartres before he proceeded to 
lecture in Paris, is called by Hauriiau the most eminent 
logician of the Realistic school in the 12th century and 
the most profound metaphysician of either school. The 
views which he expressed in his commentary on the 
pseudo-Boetian treatise, De Trinitate^ are certainly much 
more important than the mediatizing systems already 
referred to. The most interesting part of the w^ork is the 
distinction which Gilbert draws between the manner of 
existence of genera and species and of substances j)roper. 
He distinguishes between the quod est and the ywo est. 
Genera and species certainly exist, but they do not exist 
in their own right as substances. What exists as a sub- 
stance and the basis of qualities or forms {quod est) may 
be said svhstare ; the forms on the other hand by which 
such an individual substance exists qualitatively {quo est) 
subsistuntf though it cannot be said that tliey suhstant. 
The intellect collects the universal, which exists but not 
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M » 8ub»taiice (eH ied non 0uhit<3U\ from the p^ie^ 
Utiog8 nirhioh hot merely are (sunt) but also, as subjects of 
accidotits, have substantial existence (^substant)^ hj con- 
sidering only their substantial similarity or conformity. 
The univmalsare thus forms inherent in things — ‘^native 
forms,” according to the expression by which Gilbert's 
doctrine is concisely known. The individual consists of 
an assemblage of such forms ; and it is individual because 
nowhere else is exactly such an assemblage to be met 
with. The form exists concretely in the individual things 
(iendbilia m re senaibili\ for in sensible things form and 
matter are always united. But they may be conceived 
abstractly or non-sensuously by the mind (aed mmte con- 
cipifur insert aihilia), and they then refer themselves as 
copies to the Ideas their divine exemplars. In God, who 
is pure form without matter, the archetypes of material 
things exist as eternal immaterial forms. In this way 
Gilbert was at once Aristotelian and TIatonist. The dis> 
tinctions made by him above amount to a formal criticism 
of categories, and in the same spirit he teaches that no 
one of the categories can be applied in its literal sense to 
God. Gilbert was also the author of a purely logical work, 
Da Sex Pnncipiiat in which he criticized the Aristotelian 
list of the ten categories, drawing a distinction between 
the first four — substance, quality, quantity, and relation 
according to Gilbert, indeterminate or potential rela- 
tion) — which he called fiyrnwe inhaererUeay and the remain- 
ing six, which he maintained belong to an object only 
through its actual relation to other objects {reapectu alU- 
rim). To these six, therefore, he gave the name of formae 
aamteniea. This distinction was adopted in all the schools 
till the 16 th century, and the treatise Da Sex Prineipiia 
was bound up with the hagoge and the Categories, 

But by far the most outstanding figure in the contro- 
versies of the first half of the 12th century is Abelard 
(Petrus Abmlardus, also called Palatinus from Pallet, the 
place of his birth, 1079-1142). Abelard was successively 
the pupil of Iloscellinus and William of Champeaux, and 
the contrast between their views doubtless emphasized to 
him at an early period the extravagances of extreme 
Kominalism and extreme Realism. He speedily acquired 
a reputation as an unrivalled dialectician, the name Peri- 

a teticus being bestowed upon him in later years to signify 
is eminence. Almost before he had emerged from the 
pupillary state, he came forward iu public as the acute 
and vehement critic of his masters’ doctrines, especially 
that of William of Champeaux, whom Abelard seems 
ultimately to have superseded in Paris, About Abelard’s 
own system there is far from being perfect unanimity of 
opinion, some, like Ritter and Erdmann, regarding it as a 
moderate form of Realism, — a return indeed to the position 
of Aristotle, — while others, like Cousin, Rdmusat, Haur^au, 
and Ueberweg, consider it to be essentially Nominalistic, 
only more prudently and perhaps less consistently ex- 
pressed than was the case with Roscellinus. His position 
IS ordinarily designated by the name Conceptualism, 
though there is very little talk of concepts in Abelard’s 
own writings ; and Conceptualism, Haur^au tells us, e’est 
le nominalismo raisonnable.” There can be no doubt, at 
all events, that Abelard himself intended to strike out a 
em mtdUi between the extreme Nominalism of Roscellinus 
and the vie^of the ordinary Realists. As against Realism 
he maintains\ consistently Rea de re mn praedicatvr \ 
genera and species, therefore, which are predicated of the 
individual subject, cannot be treated as things or sub- 
stances. This is manifestly true, however real the facts 
may be which are designated by the generic and specific 
names ; and the position is fully accepted, as has been seen, 
by a Realist like Gilbert, who perhaps adopted it first from 
Abelard. Abelard also perceived that Realism, by separ- 
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and leads directly to the dPetnne of the identity pf ail 
beings in one universal substance 6r matter — a jpantneiim 
which might take either an Averroistit or a Spinonistid 
form. Against the system of non-difference Abelard has 
a number of logical and traditional arguments to bring> 
but it is sufficiently condemned by his fundamental 
doctrine that only the individual exists in its own right 
For that system still seems to recognize a generic sub- 
stance as the core of the individual, whereas, according to 
Cousin’s rendering of Abelard’s doctrine, only individuals 
exist, and in the individual nothing but the individual.” 
The individual Socrates may be said to be made Socrates 
by the form SocratUaa; now “the subject of this form 
is not humanity in itself but that particular part of human 
nature which is the nature of Socrates. The matter in 
the individual Socrates is therefore quite as much indi- 
vidual as his form ” (p. clxxiv.). Holding fast then on 
the one hand to the individual as the only true substance, 
and on the other to the traditional definition of the genus 
as that which is predicated of a number of individuals 
(quod praedicatur de plwribm)^ Abelard declared that this 
definition of itself condemns the Realistic theory ; only a 
name, not a thing, can be so predicated, — not the name, 
however, as a flatm vocia or a collection of letters, but the 
name as used in discourse, the name as a sign, as having 
a meaning — in a word, not vox but aermo, Sermo eat 
praedicabilia. By these distinctions Abelard hoped to 
escape the consequences of extreme Nominalism, from 
which, as a matter of history, his doctrine has been dis- 
tinguished under the name of Conceptualism, seeing that 
it lays stress not on the word as such but on the thought 
which the word is intended to convey. Moreover, Abelard 
evidently did not mean to imply that the distinctions of 
genera and species are of arbitrary or merely human 
imposition. His favourite expression for the universal is 
“ quod de pluribus natum est praedicari ” (a translation of 
Aristotle, De Intmpretationey 7), which would seem to 
point to a real or objective counterpart of the products of 
our thought; and the traditional definitions of Boetius, 
whom he frequently quotes, support the same view of the 
concept as gathered from a number of individuals in 
virtue of a real resemblance. What Abelard combats is 
the substantiation of these resembling qualities, which 
leads to their being regarded as identical in all the 
separate individuals, and thus paves the way for the 
gradual undermining of the individual, the only true and 
indivisible substance. But he modifies his Nominalism so 
as to approach, though somewhat vaguely, to the position 
of Aristotle himself. At the same time he has nothing 
to say against the Platonic theory of univeraalia ante 
ram, the Ideas being interpreted as exemplars, existing in 
the divine understanding before the creation of things. 
Abelard’s discussion of the problem (which it is right to 
say is on the whole incidental rather than systematic) is 
thus marked by an eclecticism which was perhaps the 
source at once of its strength and its weakness. Rlmusat 
characterizes his teaching as displaying “ rather an origin- 
ality of talent than of ideas,” and Frantl says that in the 
sphere of logic his activity shows no more independence 
than that of perhaps a hundred others at the same time. 
But his brilliaut ability and restless activity made him the 
central figure in the dialectical as in the other diecussions 
of his time. To him was indirectly due, in the main, 
that troubling of the Realistic waters which resulted In so 
many modifications of the original thesis; and his own 
somewhat eclectic ruling on the question in debate came 
to be tacitly accepted in the schools, as the ardour of the 
disputants began to abate after tbe middle of the centuiy. 
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^ Noittb«lP^ iMWis of iib aootrin<». Be eealoiieljr 
oomfMted lie Tweiem of Boscellixius, but bis own iriews 
on the Trinity were condemned by two councils (at 
Soissons in 1121 and at Sens in 1140). Of the alterna- 
— three Gods or tma res — which his Nominalistic 
logic presented to Roscellinus, Boscellinus had chosen the 
first ; Abelard recoiled to the other extreme, reducing the 
three Persons to three aspects or attributes of the Divine 
Being (Power, Wisdom, and Love). For this he was 
called to account by Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), 
the recognized guardian of orthodoxy in France. Bemaid 
declared that he savoured of Arius when he spoke of the 
Trinity, of Pelagius when he spoke of grace, and of Nestorius 
when he spoke of the person of Christ.” “While he 
laboured to prove Plato a Christian, he showed himself a 
heathen.” Nor can it be said that the instinct of the 
saint was altogether at fault. The germs of Rational- 
ism were unquestionably present in several of Abelard’s 
opinions, and still more so, the traditionalists must have 
thought, in his general attitude towards theological 
questions. “A doctrine is believed,” he said, “not 
because God has said it, but because we are convinced by 
reason that it is so,” “ Doubt is the road to inquiry, and 
by inquiry we perceive the truth.” (“ Dubitando enim ad 
inquisitionem venimus, inquirendo veritatem percipimus.”) 
The application of dialectic to theology was not new. 
Anselm had made an elaborate employment of reason in 
the interest of faith, but the spirit of pious subordination 
which had marked the demonstrations of Anselm seemed 
wanting in the argumentations of this bolder and more 
restless spirit ; and the church, or at least an influential 
section of it, took alarm at the encroachments of Rational- 
ism, Abelard’s remarkable compilation Sic et Non was 
not calculated to allay their suspicions. In bringing 
together the conflicting opinions of the fathers on all the 
chief points of Christian dogmatics, it may be admitted 
that Abelard’s aim was simply to make these contradic- 
tions the starting point of an inquiry which should deter- 
mine in each case the true position and via media of 
Christian theology. Only such a determination could 
enable the doctrines to be summarily presented os a system 
of thought. The book was undoubtedly the precursor of 
the famous Books of SerUenres of Abelard’s own pupil Peter 
Lombard and others, and of all the Summae Theologiae with 
which the church was presently to abound. But the anti- 
nomies, as they appeared in Abelard’s treatise, without 
their solutions, could not but seem to insinuate a deep-laid 
scepticism with regard to authority. And even the pro- 
posal to apply the unaided reason to solve questions 
which had divided the fathers must have been resented 
by the more rigid churchmen as the rash intrusion of an 
over-confident Rationalism. 

Realism was in the beginning of the 12th century the 
dominant doctrine and the doctrine of the church; the 
Nominalists were the innovators and the especial repre- 
sentatives of the Rationalistic tendency. In order to see 
the difference in this respect between the schools we have 
only to compare the peaceful and fortunate life of William 
of Champeaux (who enjoyed the friendship of St Bernard) 
with the agitated and persecuted existence of Roscellinus 
and, in a somewhat less degree, of Abelard. But now 
the greater boldness of the dialecticians awakened a spirit 
of general distrust in the exercise of reason on sacred 
subjects, and we find even a Realist like Gilbert de la 
Porr^e arraigned by Bernard and his friends before a 
general council on a charge of heresy (at Rheims, 1148). 
Though Gilbert was acquitted, the fact of his being 
brought to trial illustrates the growing spirit of suspicion. 
Those heresy -hunts show us the worst side of 8t Bernard, 


yet th^ are in a i^y just the obverse of his deep mystical 
piety. This is the judgment of Otto of Freising, a con* 
temi^rary “ He was, from the fervour of his Christian 
roligion, as jealous as, from his habitual meekness, he was 
in some measure credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence 
those who trusted in the wisdom of this world and were 
too much attached to human reasonings, and if anything 
alien from the Christian faith were said to him in reference 
to them he readily gave ear to it.’’ The same attitude is 
maintained by the mystical school of St Victor. Hugo Hugo 
of St Victor (1097-1141) declares that “the uncor-^®* 
rupted truth of things cannot be discovered by reason- 
ing.” The perils of dialectic are manifold, especially in guimniati. 
the overbold spirit it engenders. Nevertheless Hugo, by 
the composition of his Sunma Sententiarum^ endeavoured 
to give a methodical or rational presentation of the con- 
tent of faith, and was thus the first of the so-called Sum- 
mists. Richard of St Victor, prior of the monastery from 
1162 to 1173, is still more absorbed in mysticism, and his 
successor Walter loses his temper altogether in abuse of 
the dialecticians and the Summists alike. The Summists 
have as much to say against the existence of God as for 
it, and the dialecticians, having gone to school to the 
pagans, have forgotten over Aristotle the way of salvation. 

Abelard, Peter Lombard, Gilbert do la Porr6c, and Peter 
of Poitiers he calls the “ four labyrinths of France.” 

This anger and contempt may have been partly justified BecUiw 
by the discreditable state into which the study of logic 
had fallen. The speculative impulse was exhausted which 
marks the end of the 11th and the first half of the 12th 
century, — a period more original and more interesting in 
many ways than the groat age of Scholasticism in the 13th 
century. By the middle of the century, logical studies had 
lost to a great extent their real interest and application, 
and had degenerated into trivial displays of ingenuity. On 
the other hand, the Summists ^ occupied themselves merely 
in the systematizing of authorities. The mystics held aloof 
from both, and devoted themselves to the practical work 
of preaching and edification. The intellect of the age 
thus no longer exhibited itself as a unity ; disintegration 
had set in. And it is significant of this that the ablest 
and most cultured representative of the second half of the 
century was rather an historian of opinion than himself a 
philosopher or theologian. Jolin of Salisbury (Johannes John of 
Sarisberiensis) was educated in France in the years 
1136-48 — in Paris under Abelard (who had then returned 
to Paris, and was lecturing at St Genevieve) and Robert of 
Melun, at Chartres under William of Conches, then again 
in Paris under Gilbert de la Porr6o and Robert Pulleyn. 

The autobiographical account of these years contained in 
his Meialogicus is of the utmost value as a picture of the 
schools of the tirqe ; it is also one of tlie historian’s chief 
sources as a record of the many-coloured logical views of 
the period. John was a man of affairs, secretary to three 
successive archbishops of Canterbury, of whom Becket 
was one. He died in 1180 as bishop of Chartres. When 
a pupil there, he had imbibed to the full the love of class- 
ical learning which was traditional in the school. An 
ardent admirer of Cicero, he was himself the master of an 
elegant Latin style, and in his works he often appears 

^ Among lhe<»o may be mentioned Robert Pulleyn [oh 
Peter Lombard (o6 1164), called the Magister Sentenharuvi^ whose 
work became the text-book of the schools, and reiii.uncd so for cen- 
turies Hundreds of commentanes were wntten uimui it Peter of 
Poitiew, the pupil of Peter the Lombard, flourislud about 1160-70. 

Other names are Robert of Melun, Hugo of Anuens, Stephen 
Langton, and William of Auxeire. More important is Alain de Lille 
(Alanus de Insulis), vho died at an advanced age m 1 203 His he Arte 
»eu de Ariicidis Catholicae Fidei is a Sumrm of Chiistmn theology, 
but with a greater infusion than usual of philosophical reasonnig. 

Alnnns was acquainted with the celebrated Ldter de Cavsts. 

XXL — 54 
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more as k cultivated Lumanist tlian as a Sdiolastfc 
divina His Policraticus, it has been sidd, ** is to some 
extent an eocyclopsedia of the cultivated thought of the 
middle of the 12th century.’* The Metalogictis is a 
defence of logic against those who despised all philo- 
sophical training. But John recoiled from the idle 
casuistry which occupied his own logical contemporaries ; 
and, mindful probably of their aimless ingenuity, he adds 
the caution that dialectic, valuable and necessary as it is, 
is *Miko the sword of Hercules in a pigmy’s hand *’ unless 
there bo added to it the accoutrement of the other sciences. 
Catholic in spirit rather than dogmatic, John ranks him- 
self at times among the Academics, “ since, in those things 
about which a wise man may doubt, I depart not from 
their footsteiw.” The list which he gives of things which 
may bo doubted (quae sunt dubitabilia sapienti) is at once 
^curious and instructive. It is not fitting to subtilize 
overmuch, and in the end John of Balisbury’s solution is 
the practical one, his charitable spirit pointing him in 
particular to that love which is the fulfilling of the law. 

The first period of Scholasticism being thus at an end, 
there is an interval of nearly half a century without any 
Bateimion uoteworthy philosophical productions The cause of the 
^know- new development of Scholasticism in the 13th century 
translation into Latin for the first time of the 
of Aril* complete works of Aristotle. An inventory has been given 
toUa of the scanty stock of works accessible to students in the 
9th century. ’Iho stock remained iinenlarged till towards 
the middle of the 12th century, when the remaining trea- 
tises of the Organon became known. Abelard expressly 
states that ho knew only the Categories and the De Inter- 
preUtiione \ but it seems from passages adduced by Prantl 
that ho must, before the date of his Dialectica, have had 
some indirect and hearsay knowledge of the contents of the 
other treatises, though without being able himself to con- 
sult a copy. The books made their way almost noiselessly 
into the schools. In 1132 Adam de Petit-Pont, it is 
Btatod, made a version of the Pri<rr Analytics. Gilbert 
do la Porrc^'c, who died in 1154, refers to the Analytics as 
currently known His disciple Otto of Freising carried the 
Analytics^ the Topica^ and tlie Soph. Efenrhi from France 
to Germany, probably in th(i translation of Boetius. 
John of Salisbury was nc(|uaintcd with these and also with 
newer and more literal translations. But, while the fuller 
knowledge of the ancient logic resulted in an increase of 
formal acuteness, it appears to have been of but small 
benefit to serious studies till tliero was added to it a know- 
ledge of the other works of Aristotle. This knowledge 
came to the Scholastics in the first instance through the 
medium of Arabian philosophy. (See Arabian I^ilo- 
BOPHY.) The doctrines and the works of Aristotle had 
been transmitted by the Nestorians t6 the Arabs, and 
among those kept alive by a succession of philosophers, 
first in the East and afterwards in the West. The chief of 
these, at least so far as regards the infiuonce which they 
exerted on mediaeval philosophy, were Avicenna, Avem- 
paco, and Avorrocs. The unification by the last-men- 
tioned of Aristotle’s active intellect in all men, and his 
consequent denial of individual immortality are well 
known. The universal human intellect is made by him 
to proceed from the divine by a series of Neoplatonic 
emanations. In the course of the 12th century the writings 
of those men were introduced into Franco by the Jews 
of Andalusia, of Marseilles, and Montpellier. “Those 
writings contained,” says Haurc^au, “ the text of the 
Organon^ the Physics^ the MHaphysheSy the Ethics, the De 
Anima, the Parva Eaturalia, and a large number of 
other treatises of Aristotle, accompanied by continuous 
commentaries. There arrived besides by the same channel 
the glosses of Theophrastus, of SimplidliA of Alexander 


of AphrodiaiM, of iPhilcm^uBy in iho miam ioM 

by the same hands. IHAm was lihe xUsk but dangivroqis 
present made by the Mossnlman school to the ChristiAn ’’ 

(i. 382). To these must be added the Neoplatonically 
inspired Fons Vitae of the Jewish philosopher and poet 
Ibn Gebirol, whom the Scholastics cited as Avicebron and 
believed to be an Arabian. 

By special command of Eaimund, archbishop of Toledo, 
the chidf of these works were translated from the Arabic 
through the Castilian into Latin by the archdeacon 
Dominicua Gonzalvi with the aid of Johannes Avendeath 
(»ben David), a converted Jew, about 1150. About 
the same time, or not long after, the Liber de Causis 
became known — a work destined to have a powerful 
infiuence on Scholastic thought, especially in the period 
immediately succeeding. Accepted at first as Aristotle’s, 
and actually printed in the first Latin editions of his works, 
the book is in reality an Arabian compilation of Neo- 
platonic theses. Of a similar character was the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Theologia which was in circulation at least as 
early as 1200. 

The first effects of this immense acquisition of new First 
material were markedly unsettling on the doctrinal ortho- effects ol 
doxy of the time. The apocryphal Neoplatonic treatises 
and the views of the Arabian commentators obscured for the 
first students the genuine doctrine of Aristotle, and the 1 3th 
century opens with quite a crop of mystical heresies. The 
mystical pantheism taught at Paris by Amalricb of Bena 
(ob. 1207 ; see Amalrich and Mysticism), though based 
by him upon a revival of Bcotus Erigena, was doubtless 
connected in its origin with the Neoplatonic treatises which 
now become current. The immanence of God in all things 
and His incarnation as the Holy Spirit in themselves ap- 
pear to have been the chief doctrines of the Amalricans, 

They are reported to have said, “Omnia unum, qmn 
quicquid est est Deus.” About the same time David of 
Dinant, in a book Ee Tomis (rendered by Albertus De 
Dfvisionibus), taught the identity of God with matter (or the 
indivisible principle of bodies) and nous (or the indivisible 
principle of intelligences) — an extreme Realism culminating 
in a materialistic pantheism. If they were diverse, he 
argued, there must exist above them some higher or 
common element or being, in which case this would be 
God, nous, or the original matter. The spread of the 
Ainalriran doctrine led to fierce persecutions, and the 
provincial council which met at Paris in 1209, after con- 
demning the heresies of Amalrich and David, expressly 
decreed “ that neither the books of Aristotle on natural 
philosophy, nor commentaries on the same, should be read, 
whether publicly or privately, at Paris.*’ In 1216 this 
prohibition is renewed in the statutes of the university of 
Paris, as sanctioned by the papal legate. “ Et quod legant 
libros Aristotelis de dialectica tarn veteri quam de nova. . . 

Non legantur libri Aristotelis de metaphysica ot naturali 
philosophia, nec summa de iisdem.” Permission is thus 
given to lecture on the logical books, both those which 
had been known all along and those introduced since 1128, 
but the veto upon the Physics is extended to the Meta- 
physics and the summaries of the Arabian commentators. 

By 1231, however, the fears of the church were beginning 
to be allayed. A bull of Gregory IX. in that year makes 
no mention of any Aristotelian works except the Physics. 

As these had been “ prohibited by the provincial council 
for specific reasons,” they are not to be used in* the 
university “ till such time as they have been examined and 
purged of all suspicion of errors.” Finally, in the year 
1264, we find the university officially prescribing how 
many hours are to be devoted to the explanation of the 
Metaphysics and the principal physical treatises of Aristotle. 

These dates enable us to measure accurately the stages by 
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i^DMkiiilodatod itaeU tO| and as it wcve 
look iKMMM«iBioa off ike AristoteUan philosophy. Growing 
knowf^ge of Arietotle’s works and the multiplication of 
tmnslations enabled students to distinguish the genuine 
Aristotle from the questionable accompaniments with 
which he had made his 6rst appearance in Western Europe. 
Fresh translations of Aristotle and Averroes had already 
been made from the Arabic by Michael Scot and 
Hermannus Alemannus, at the instance of the emperor 
Fr^erick IL; so that the whole body of Aristotle’s works 
was at hand in Latin translations from about 1210 to 1225. 
Soon afterwards efforts began to be made to secure 
more literal translations direct from the Greek. Robert 
Grosseteste (ob. 1253) was one of the first to stir in this 
matter, and he was followed by Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas. Half a century thus sufiiced to remove 
the ban of the church, and soon Aristotle was recognized 
on all hands as “the philosopher” par excellence^ the 
master of those that know. It even became customary to 
draw a parallel between him as the praecureor Christi in 
naturali^ and John the Baptist, the praecursor Christi 
in gratuitis. 

This unquestioned supremacy was not yielded, however, 
at the very beginning of the period. The earlier doctors 
who avail themselves of Aristotle’s works, while bowing to 
his authority implicitly in matters of logic, are generally 
found defending a Christianized Platonism against the 
Alexander doctrine of the Metaphysics. So it is with Alexander of 
of Hales. Hales {oh. 1245), the first Scholastic who was acquainted 
with the whole of the Aristotelian works and the Arabian 
commentaries upon them. He was more of a theologian 
than a philosopher ; and in his chief work, Summa Unir 
wrsae Th/tologiojet he simply employs his mcreased philo- 
sophical knowledge in the demonstration of theological 
doctrines. So great, however, did his achievement seem 
that he was honoured with the titles of Doctor Irrefraga-^ 
b%lu and Theologorum Monarch a. Alexander of Hales bo- 
Mendi- longed to the Franciscan order, and it is worth remarking 
that it was the mendicant orders which now came forward 
as the protagonists of Christian learning and faith and, 
as it were, reconquered Aristotle for the church. During 
the first half of the 13th century, when the university of 
Paris was plunged in angry feuds with the municipality, 
feuds which even led at one time (1229) to the flight of 
the students in a body, the friars established teachers in 
their convents in Paris. After the university had settled 
its quarrels these continued to teach, and soon became 
formidable rivals of the secular lecturers. After a severe 
struggle for academical recognition they were finally 
admitted to all the privileges of the university by a bull 
of Alexander IV. in 1253. The Franciscans took the lead 
in this intellectual movement with Alexander of Hales 
and Bona Ventura, but the Dominicans were soon able to 
boast of two greater names in Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas. Still later Duns Scotus and Occam 
were both Franciscans. Alexander of Hales was succeeded 
John of in his chair of instruction by his pupil John of Rochelle, 
Rochellp. in 1271 but tangbt only till 1253. His treatise 

De Anima^ on which Haureau lays particular stress, is 
interesting as showing the greater scope now given to 
psychological discussions. This was a natural result of 
acquaintance with Aristotle’s De Anima and the numerous 
Greek and Arabian commentaries upon it, and it is 
observable in most of the writers that have still to be 
mentioned. Even the nature of the universals is no longer 
discussed from a purely logical or metaphysical point of 
view, but becomes connected with psychological questions. 
And, on the whole, the widening of intellectual interests is 
the chief feature by which the second period of Scholasti- 
cism may be distiuguished from the first. In some respects 


there is more freshness and interest in the speculations Qtnsrel 
which burst forth so ardently in the end of the 11th and charsetw* 
the first half of the 12th century. Albert and Aquinas 
no doubt stood on a higher level than Anselm and Abelard, 
not merely by their wider range of knowledge but also by 
the intellectual massiveness of their achievements ; but it 
may be questioned whether the earlier writers did not 
poi^eaa a greater force of originality and a keener talent. 
Originality was at no time the strong point of the Middle 
Ages, but in the later period it was almost of necessity 
buried under the mass of material suddenly thrust upon 
the age, to be assimilated. On the other hand, the 
influence of this new material is everywhere evident i» 
the wider range of que&tion.s which are discussed by the 
doctors of the period. Interest is no longer to the same 
extent concentrated on the one question of the universals. 

Other questions, says Haur6au, are “ placed on the order 
of the day, — the question of the elements of substance, 
that of the principle of individuation, that of the origin of 
the ideas, of the manner of their existence in the human 
understanding and in the divine thought, as well as 
various others of equal interest ” (i. 420). Some of those, 
it may be said, are simply the old Scholastic problem in a 
difieront garb ; but the extended horizon of which Haureau 
speaks is amply proved by mere reference to the treatises 
of Albert and St Thomas. They there seek to reproduce 
for their own time all the departments of the Aristotelian 
system. 

John of Rochelle was succeeded in 1253 by John Bona- 
Fidanza, better known as Bonaventura (1221-74), who 
had also been a pupil of Alexander of Halos. But the fame 
of “ the Seraphic Doctor ” is connected more closely with 
the history of mysUoism (soo Mysticism) than with the 
main stream of Scholastic thought. Like his master, he 
defended Plato — or what he considered to be the Platonic 
theory — against the attacks of Aristotle. Thus ho de- 
fended the universalia ante rern as exemplars existent in 
the divine intelligence, and censured Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the eternity of the world. Among the earlier teachers 
and writers of this century wo have also to name William Williamo^ 
of Auvergne {oh. 1249), whose treatises Umvetso and 
De Anitna make extensive use of Aristotle and the Arabians, 
but display a similar Platonic leaning. The existence of 
intellections in our minds is, he maintains, a sufliciont 
demonstration of the existence of an intelligible world, 
just as the ideas of sense are suflicient evidence of a 
sensible world. This archetypal world is the Son of God 
and true God. Robert Grosseteste, important in the sphere Grosse- 
of ecclesiastical politics, has been already mentioned as teste, 
active in procuring translations of Aristotle from the Greek. 

I He also wrote commentaries on logical and physical works 
of Aristotle. Michael Scot, tbe renowned wizard of popular Michael 
tradition, earned his reputation by numerous works on ^<‘°t 
astrology and alchemy. His connexion with philosophy 
I was chiefly in the capacity of a translator. Vincent of Vincent of 
Beauvais {oh. 1264) was the author of an encyclopaedic work Beauvaiu. 
called Speculum M({)us^ in which, without much independent 
ability, be collected tbe opiniona of ancient and mediaeval 
writers on the most diverse points, transcribing the 
fragments of their works which he deemed most interesting. 

Albertus Magnus introduces us at once to the great age Aioert 
of Scholasticism. Born in Swabia in 1193, he lived to the and 
great age of eighty-seven, dying at Cologne in 1280. The 
limits of his life thus include that of his still greater pupil 
Thomas Aquinas, who was born in 1227 and died while 
still comparatively young in 1274. For this icason, and 
because the system of Thomas is simply that of Albert 
rounded to a greater completeness and elaborated in parts 
by the subtle intellect of the younger man, it will be con- 
venient not to separate the views of master and scholar, 
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except where their dif erencee make it neeeeaai;jr ; aod in 
giving an account of their common eyatem it will be well 
to present it at once in its most perfect form. Albert was 
“the first Scholastic who reproduced the whole philosophy 
of Aristotle in systematic order with constant reference 
to the Arabic commentators, and who remodelled it 
to meet the requirements of ecclesiastical dogma ” 
(Ueberweg, i. 4d6b On tliis account he was eall^ by 
his contemporaries “ the Universal Doctor.” But in Albert 
it may be said that the matter was still too new and too 
multifarious to be thoroughly mastered. The fabric ot 
knowledge is not fitly jointed together in all its parts ; 
the theologian and the philosopher are not perfectly fused 
into one individual, but speak sometimes with different 
voices. In Bt Thomas this is no longer so ; the fusion is 
almost perfect. The pupil, entering into his master's 
labours, was able from the first to take a more compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field ; and in addition ho was 
doubtless endowed with an intellect which was finer, 
though it might not be more powerful, than his master's. 
Albert had the most touching affection for his distinguished 
scholar. When he went to Paris in 1245 to lecture and to 
take his doctor's degree, his pupil accompanied him ; and, 
on their return to Cologne, Aquinas taught along with his 
master in the great Dominican school there. At a later 
date, when Aquinas proceeded to Paris to lecture inde- 
jiendently, ho occupied the Dominican chair at the same 
time that Bonaventura hold the Franciscan professorship. 
They received the degree of doctor in the same year, 1257. 
Bivals in a manner though they wore, and differing on 
points of philosophy, the Angelic and Seraphic Doctors were 
united in friendship and Christian charity. 

“ Hys- The monotheistic infiuenco of Aristotle and his Arabian 
” commentators shows itself in Albert and Aquinas, at the 
outset, in the definitive fashion in which the “ mysteries ” 
pliUo- of the Trinity and the Incarnation are henceforth detached 
•opby. from the sphere of rational or philosophical theology. So 
long as the Neoplatonic influence remained strong, 
attempts were still made to demonstrate the doctrine of 
the Trinity, chiefly in a mystical sense as in Erigena, but 
also by orthodox churchmen like Anselm. Orthodoxy, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, has since generally 
adopted Thomas's distinction. The existence of God is 
maintained by Albert and Aquinas to be demonstrable by 
reason ; but hero again they reject the ontological argu- 
ment of Anselm, and restrict themselves to the a posteriori 
proof, rising ahor the manner of Aristotle from that 
which is prior for us (irportpov ttoqv to that which 

is prior by nature or in itself (TrpoTcpov </>i;orci). God 
is not fully comprehensible by us, says Albert, because the 
finite is not able to grasp the infinite, yet ho is not alto- 
gether beyond our knowledge ; our intellects are touched 
by a ray of his light, and through this contact we are 
brought into communion with him. God, as the only 
self-Bubsislent and necessary being, is the creator of all 
things. Here the Scholastic philosophy comes into con- 
flict with Aristotle's doctrine of the eternity of the world. 
Albert and Aquinas alike maintain the beginning of the 
world in time ; time itself only exists since the moment of 
this miraculous creation. But Thomas, though he holds 
V the fact of creation to bo rationally demonstrable, regards 
tilt' beginning of the world in time as only an article of 
faith, tne\ philosophical arguments for and against being 
inconclusive. 

The question of univorsals, though fully discussed, no 
longer forms tho centre of speculation. The great age of 
Scholasticism p^sents, indeed, a substantial unanimity 
upon this vexed point, maintaining at once, in different 
senses, the existence of the univorsals ante rem^ in re^ and 
post rem. Albert and Aquinas both profess the moderate 


Aristotelkii IMiatn wUcH Mmti 
as substantiae sseundasi yet as r^y iuiiareat m m 
individuals, and coustituting their form or essence. The 
universals, therefore, have no existence, as aniversals, in 
rerum natura; and Thomas endorses, in this sense, the 
polemic of Aristotle against Plato’s hypostatized abstrac- 
tions. But, in the Augustinian sense of ideas immanent 
in the divine mind, the universal ante rem may well 
be admitted as possessing real existence Finally, by ' 
abstraction from the individual things of sense, the mind 
is able to contemplate the universal apart from its accom- 
paniments (animal sim komine^ asinOf et aliis speciehus) \ 
these subjective existences are the umversalia post rem oi 
the Nominalists and Conceptualists. But the difficulties 
which embarrassed a former age in trying to conceive the 
mode in which the universd exists in the individual 
reappear in the systems of the present period as the pro- 
blem of the principium individvatimis. The universal, The 
as the form or essence of the individual, is called its priiicit>!e 
quiddUas (its “what-ness” or nature); but, besides pos- 
sossing a general nature and answering to a general defi- ^ ^ 

nition being a “ what ”), every man, for example, is 
this particular man, here and now. It is the question of 
the particularity or “ this-ness ” (haecceitasy as Duns Scotus 
afterwards named it) that em^rrasses the Scholastics. 

Albert and Aquinas agree in declaring that the principle 
of individuation is to be found in matter, not, however, in 
matter as a formless substrate but in determinate matter 
(materia signata), which is explained to mean matter quan- 
titatively determined in certain respects. “The variety 
of individuals,” says Albert, “ depends entirely upon the 
division of matter” (individwyrum muUitudo fit omnis per 
divisionem materiae) ; and Aquinas says “ the principle of 
the diversity of individuals of the same species is the 
quantitative division of matter ” (divisio maleriae secundum 
quantitatevn)y which his followers render by the abbreviated 
phrase materia quanta, A tolerably evident shortcoming 
of such a doctrine is that, while declaring the quantitative 
determination of matter to be the individual element in 
the individual, it gives no account of how such quantitative 
determination arises. Yet the problem of the individual 
is really contained in this prior question ; for determinate 
matter already involves particularity or this-noss. This 
difficulty was presently raised by Duns Bcotus and the real- 
istically-inclined opponents of the Thomist doctrine. But, as 
Ueberweg points out, it might fairly be urged by Aquinaa 
that he does not pretend to explain how the in^vidual is 
actually created, but merely states what he finds to be an 
invariable condition of the existence of individuals. Apart 
from this general question, a difficulty arises on the 
Thomist theory in regard to the existence of spirits or 
disembodied personalities. This affects first of all the 
existence of angels, in regard to whom Aquinas admits that 
they are immaterial or separate forms (formae separalae\ 

They possess the principle of individuation in themselves, 
he teaches, but plurality of individuals is in such a case 
equivalent to plurality of species (m eis tot sml species 
quot sunt individua). The same difficulty, however, 
affects the existence of the disembodied human spirit. 

If individuality depends in matter, must we not conclude 
with Averroes that individuality is extinguished at death,, 
and that only the universal form survives \ This conclu- 
sion, it is needless to say, is strenuously opposed both by 
Albert and Thomas. Albert wrote a special treatise Ds 
UnitcUe Jntellectus contra AverroistcUy and Thomas in hia 
numerous writings is even more explicit H is still admis- 
sible, however, to doubt whether the hateful consequence 
does not follow consistently from the theory laid down. 

Aquinas regards the souls of men, like the angels, as 
immaterial forms ; and he includes in the soul-unit, so to 
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appotfjdiro, ma motive functions. 
1!%Le latter dej^n^ it is true, on bodily organs during 
our earthly sojourn, but the dependence is not necessary. 
The soul is created by God when the body of which it is 
the entelechy is prepared for it. It is the natural state 
of the soul to be united to a body (Animae priua con- 
ifemC cm uniiam corpori qmm me a corpore eepara- 
twnC)^ but being immaterial it is not affected by the dis- 
solution of the body. The soul must be immaterial since 
it has the power of cognizing the universal ; and its immor> 
tality is further based by St Thomas on the natural longing 
for unending existence which belongs to a being whose 
thoughts are not confined to the “ here ” and ** now,” but 
are able to abstract from every limitation. 

Thomism, which was destined to become the official 
philosophy of the Boman Catholic Church, became in the 
first instance the accepted doctrine of the Dominican 
order, who were presently joined in this allegiance by the 
Augustinians. The Franciscan order, on the other hand, 
early showed their rivalry in attacks upon the doctrines of 
Albert and Aquinas. One of the first of these was the 
Reprehemormm ecu Correctorium Fratrie Thomae^ published 
in 1285 by William Lamarre, in which the Averroistic 
consequences of the Thomist doctrine of individuation are 
already pressed home. More important was Bichard of 
Middletown (died about 1300), who anticipated many of 
tlie objections urged soon after him by Duns Scotus. 
This renowned opponent of the Thomist doctrine w^as born 
in the second half of the 13th century, and after achieving 
an extraordinary success as a lecturer in Oxford and Paris 
died at an early ago in the year 1308. His system is 
conditioned throughout by its relation to that of Aquinas, 
of which it is in effect an elaborate criticism. The chief 
characteristic of this criticism is well expressed in the 
name bestowed on Duns by his contemporaries — Doctor 
Suhtilis. It will be sufficient therefore to note the chief 
points in which the two great antagonists differ. In 
general it may be said that Duns shows less confidence in 
the power of reason than Thomas, and to that extent 
Erdmann and others are right in looking upon his system 
as the beginning of the decline of Scholasticism. For 
Scholasticism, as perfected by Aquinas, implies the har- 
mony of reason and faith, in the sense that they both 
teach the same truths. To this general position Aquinas, 
it has been seen, makes several important exceptions ; but 
the exceptions are few in number and precisely defined. 
Scotus extends the number of theological doctrines which 
are not, according to him, susceptible of philosophical 
proof, including in this class the creation of the world out 
of nothing, the immortality of the human soul, and even 
the existence of an almighty divine cause of the universe 
(though he admits the possibility of proving an ultimate 
cause superior to all else^ Ills destructive criticism thus 
tended to reintroduce the dualism between faith and 
reason which Scholasticism had laboured through cen- 
turies to overcome, though Scotus himself, of course, had 
no such sceptical intention. But the way in which he 
founded the leading Christian doctrines (after confessing 
his inability to rationalize them) on the arbitrary wifi 
of God was undoubtedly calculated to help in the work of 
disintegration. And it is significant that this primacy of 
the undetermined will (voluntas superior intellectu) was 
the central contention of the Scotists against the Thomist 
doctrine. Voluntary action, St Thomas had said, is action 
originating in self or in an internal principle. As com- 
pared with the animals, which are immediately determined 
to their ends by the instinct of the moment, man deter- 
mines his own course of action freely after a certain pro- 
cess of rational comparison (ex collatwne quadam rationis), \ 


It is evident that the freedom here spoken of is a freedom 
from the immediacy of impulse — a freedom based upon 
our possession of reason as a power of comparison, memory, 
and forethought. Nothing is said of an absolute freedom Freedom 
of the will ; the will is, on the contrary, subordinated to 
the reason in so far as it is supposed to choose what^*'^* 
reason pronounces good. Accordingly, the Thomist 
doctrine may be described as a moderate determinism. 

To this Scotus opposed an indeterminism of the extremest 
type, describing the will as the possibility of determining 
itself motivolossly in either of two opposite senses. Trans- 
ferred to the divine activity, Thomas’s doctrine led him to 
insist upon the perseUas hmi. The divine will is, equally 
with the human, subject to a rational determination ; God 
commands what is good because it is good. Scotus, on 
the other hand, following out his doctrine of the will, 
declared the good to be so only by arbitrary imposition. 

It is good because God willed it, and for no other leason; 
had He commanded precisely the opposite course of con- 
duct, that course would have been light by the mere fact 
of His commanding it. Far removed from actuality as 
such speculations regarding the priority of intellect or will 
in the Divine Being may seem to be, the bide taken is yet 
a sure index of the general tendency of a philosophy. 
Aquinas is on the side of rationalism, Scotus on the side 
of scepticism. 

While agreeing with Albert and Thomas in maintaining 
the threefold existence of the universals, Duns Scotus 
attacked the Thomist doctrine of individuation. The dis- 
tinction of the universal essence and the individualizing 
determinations in the individual docs not coincide, he 
maintained, with the distinction between form and matter. 

The additional determinations are as truly **form ” as the 
universal essence. If the latter bo spoken of as qmdditas^ 
the former may be called luiecceitas. Just as the genus 
becomes the species by the addition of formal determina- 
tions called the difference, so the species becomes the 
individual by the addition of fresh forms of difference. 

As animal becomes homo by the addition of hmmmtas^ so 
homo becomes Socrates by the addition of the qualities 
signified by Socratitas, It is false, therefore, to speak of 
matter as the principle of individuation , and if this is so 
there is no longer any foundation for tlie Thomist view 
that in angelic natures every individual constitutes a 
species apart. Notwithstanding the above doctrine, how- 
ever, Scotus holds that all created things possess both 
matter and form — the soul, for exam^de, possessing a 
matter of its own before its union with the body. But 
the matter of spiritual beings is widely different from the 
matter of corporeal things. In his treatment of the con- 
ception of matter. Duns shows that he inclined much 
more to the Kealism which makes for pantheism than was 
the case with the Aristotelianism of Thomas. A perfectly 
formless matter (Tnateria prima) was regarded by him as 
the universal substratum and common element of all finite 
existences. He expressly intimates in this connexion his 
acceptance of Avicebron’s position. Ego autem ad post- 
iionem Avicebronis redeo^ that is, to the Neoplatonically 
conceived Fans Vitae of the Jew Gebirol. 

In the end of the 13th century and the beginning of the Thomists 
Hth the Thomists and Scotists divided the philosophical andSoot- 
and theological world between them. Among the Thomists 
may be named John of Paris, jEgidius of Lessines (wrote in 
1278), Bernard of Trilia (1240-92), and Peter of Auvergne. 

More important was iEgidius of Colonna (1247-1316), 
general of the Augustinian order, surnamed Doctor Fundor 
tissimus or FundamervtariuB. Hervasus Natalis {oh. 1323) 
and Thomas Bmdwardine {oh. 1349) were deternained oppo- 
nents of Scotism. Siger of Brabant and Gottfried of Fon- 
taines, chancellor of the university of Paris, taught Thomism 
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at the Sorbonne ; and through Humbert, abbot of Pruili, 
the doctrine won admieuon to the Cistercian order. Among 
the dlBciples of Duns Scotus are mentioned John of Bas> 
solis, Franciscus do Mayronis {oh. 1 327), Antonius Androad 
loh. c, 1320), John Dumblcton and Walter Burleigh 
(1275-1357) of Oxford, Nicolaus of Lyra, Peter of Aquiia, 
and others, Henry (h>ethals or Henry of Ghent (Hcn- 
ricus Gandavensis, 1217-93), tiurnam^ Doctor So/ennts, 
occupied on the whole an independent and pre>Thomist 
position, leaning to an Augustinian Platonism. Gemrd of 
Bologna (oh. 1317) and Itaoul of Brittany are rather to bo 
ranked with the Tlioniists. So also is Petrus Hispanus 
(died 1277 as Pope John XXl.), who is chiefly important, 
however, as the author of the much-used manual Sm/i- 
mul/e Loffiralen^ in which the logic of the schools was 
expanded by the incorporation of fresh matter of a semi- 
gram rnatical character, Petrus His{ianus had predecessors, 
however, in William of Shyreswood (died 1249 os chan- 
cellor of Lincoln) and Lambert of Auxerre, and it has 
been hotly disputed whetlier the whole of the additions 
are not originally due to the Byzantine Synoj»»iH of Psellus. 
By far tlie greatest disciple of Aquinas is Dante Alighieri, 
in whose Divitm VommedUi tlie theology and philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, as fixed by Saint Thomas, have 
received the immortality which poetry alone can bestow. 
Two names stand apart from the others of the century — 
Kaymoiid Lully (1234-1315) and lloger Bacon (1214 
94). The A n M(t*jna of the former professed by means of 
a species of logical machine to give a rigid demonstration 
of all the fundamental Christian doctrines, and was 
intended by its author as an unfailing instrument for tlie 
conversion of the Saracens and heathen, lloger Bacon 
was rather a ]>ionoer of modern science than a Scholastic, 
and porsorution and imprisonment wore the penalty of 
his opposition to the spirit of his time. 

The last stage of Scholasticism preceding its dissolution 
is marked by the revival of Nominalism in a militant 
form. This doctrine is already to be found in Petrus 
Aureolus (oh. 1321), a Franciscan trained in the Scotist 
doctrine, and in William Durand of fit Pour9ain (oh. 
1332), a Domini(*an who passed over from Thomism to 
his later position. But the name with which the Nominal- 
ism of the 1 1th century is historically associated is that 
William of the “Invincible Doctor,” William of Occam (oh. 1347), 
of Ocoam. author of a doctrine which came to be almost 

universally accepted, received from his followers the title 
Vciit^rahdh iiLceptor. The hypostatizing of abstractions 
is the error against wdiich Occam is continually fighting. 
His constantly recurring maxim -known as Occam^s razor 
— is Entia non mnt mnltiplminda fmteter necessUatem. The 
Ilealists, he considers, have greatly sinned against this 
maxim in their theory of a real universal or common 
element in all the individuals of a class. From one 
abstraction they arc led to another, to solve the difficul- 
ties wliich are created by the realization of the first. 
Thus the great ])roblem for the Ilealists is how to derive 
the individual from the universal. But the whole inquiry 
moves ill a world of unrealities. Everything that exists, 
by the mere fact of its existence, is individual (QuacHhet 
reSf eo ipso (jmd est, nt haec res). It is absurd therefore to 
seek for a cause of tlie individuality of the thing other 
than the cause of the thing itself. The individual is the 
only reality, whether the ijuestion bo of an individual 
thing in the external world or an individual state in the 
world of mind. It is not the individual which needs 
explanation but the universal. Occam reproaches the 
“modern Platonists” for perverting the Aristotelian 
doctrine by those speculations, and claims the authority 
of Aristotle for his own Nominalistic doctrine. The uni- 
versal is not anything really existing ; it is a terminus or 


predicable (whence the followers of Ocoam were at first 
called Terminists). It is no more than a “mental con* 
cept signifying univocally several singulars.’^ It is a 
natural sign representing these singulars, but it has no 
reality beyond that of the mental act by which it is pro 
duced and that of the singulars of which it is predicated. 
As regards the existence (if we may so speak) of the uni- 
versal in mentCf Occam indicates his preference, on the 
ground of simplicity, for the view which identifies the 
concept with the actus intelligendi (“une modality pas^ 
Hag6re de r&me,” as Haur^au expresses it), rather than 
for that which treats ideas as distinct entities within the 
mind. And in a similar spirit he explains the universalia 
ante rem as being, not substantial existences in God, but 
simply God’s knowledge of things — a knowledge which is 
not of universals but of singulars, since these alone exist 
realiter. Such a doctrine, in the stress it lays upon the 
singular, the object of immediate perception, is evidently 
inspired by a spirit differing widely even from the 
moderate Ilealism of Thomas. It is a spirit which dis- 
trusts abstractions, which makes for direct observation^ 
for inductive research. Occam, who is still a Scholastic,, 
gives us the Scholastic justification of the spirit which had 
already taken hold upon lloger Bacon, and which was to 
enter upon its rights in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Moreover, there is no denying that the now Nominalism 
not only represents the love of reality and the spirit of 
induction, but also contains in itself the germs of that 
empiricism and sensualism so frequently associated with 
the former tendencies. St Thomas had regarded the 
knowledge of the universal as an intellectual activity 
which might even be advanced in proof of the immortality 
of the soul. Occam, on the other hand, maintains in the 
spirit of Hobbes that the act of abstraction does not pro- 
suppose any activity of the understanding or will, but is 
a spontaneous secondary process by which the first act 
(perception) or the state it leaves behind (hahitus dcrelicius 
ex pHmo = Hobbeses “decaying sense’*) is naturally 
followed, as soon as two or more similar representations 
are present. 

In another way also Occam heralds the dissolution of 
Scholasticism. The union of iihilosophy and theology is 
the mark of the Middle Ages, but in Occam their sever- 
ance is complete. A pupil of Scotus, he carried his 
master’s criticism farther, and denied that any theological 
doctrines were rationally demonstrable. Even the exist- 
ence and unity of God were to be accepted as articles of 
faith. The Centiloquium Theologicum^ which is devoted 
to this negative criticism and to showing the irrational 
consecjuences of many of the chief doctrines of the church, 
has often been cited as an example of thoroughgoing 
scepticism under a mask of solemn irony. But if that 
were so, it would still remain doubtful, as Erdmann 
remarks, whether the irony is directed against the church 
or against reason. On the whole, there is no reason to 
doubt Occam’s honest adhesion to each of the two guides 
whose contrariety he laboured to display. None the less 
is the position in itself an untenable one and the parent of 
scepticism. The principle of the twofold nature of truth ^ 
thus embodied in Occam’s system was unquestionably 
adopted by many merely to cloak their theological unbelief ; 
and, as has been said, it is significant of the internal dis* 
solution of Scholasticism. ()ccam denied the title of a 
science to theology, em]>ha8izing, like Scotus, its practical 
character. He also followed his master in laying stress on 
the arbitrary will of God as the foundation of morality 

^ This principle appeared oecasionally at an earlier date, for exam- 
ple in Simon of Tournay about 1 200. It was expressly censured by 
Pope John XXl. in 1270. But only in the period following Ocoam 
did it become a ouri'ent doctrine. 
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BptmA Koniiiudism At firitt met by tbe oppoaiUon of tbe 
Nombiti* eba^ end the oonetituted authorities. In 1339 Occam’s 
MB* treatises were put under a ban by the university of Paris, 
and in the following year Nominalism was solemnly con- 
demned. Nevertheless the new doctrine spread on all 
handa Dominicans like Armand de Beauvoir (ob. 1334) 
and Gregory of Rimini accepted it. It was taught in 
Paris by Albert of Saxony (about 1350-60) and Marsilius 
of Inghen (about 1364-77, afterwards at Heidelberg), as 
well as by Johannes Buridanus, who was rector of the uni- 
versity as early as 1327. We find, however, as late as 
1473 the attempt made to bind all teachers in the univer- 
sity of Paris by oath to teach the doctrines of Realism ; but 
this expiring effort was naturally ineffectual, and from 1481 
onward even the show of obedience was no longer exacted. 
Pierre d'Ailly (1350-1425) and John Qerson (Jean Charlier 
de Gerson, 1363-1429), both chancellors of the university 
of Paris, and the former a cardinal of the church, are the 
chief figures among the later Nominalists. Both of them, 
however, besides their philosophical writings, are the 
authors of works of religious edification and mystical piety. 
They thus combine temporarily in their own persons what 
was no longer combined in the spirit of the time, or rather 
they satisfy by turns the claims of reason and faith. Both 
are agreed in placing repentance and faith far above 
philosophical knowledge. They belong indeed (Gerson in 
particular) to the history of mysticism rather than of 
Scholasticism, and the same may be said of another 
cardinal, Nicolaus of Cusa (1401-64), who is sometimes 
reckoned among the last of the Scholastics, but who has 
more affinity with Scotus Erigena than with any inter- 
The vening teacher. The title “last of the Scholastics” is 

“last commonly given to Gabriel Biel, the summarizer of 

Occam’s doctrine, who taught in Tubingen, and died in 
Mtica.” 1495. The title is not actually correct, and 

might be more fitly borne by Francis Suarez, who died in 
1617. But after the beginning of the 15th century 
Scholasticism was divorced from the spirit of the time, 
and it is useless to follow its history further. As has 
oeen indicated in the introductory remarks, the end came 
both from within and from without. The harmony of 
reason and faith had given place to the doctrine of the 
dual nature of truth. Wliile this sceptical thesis was 
embraced by philosophers who had lost their intercbt in 
religion, the spiritually minded sought their satisfaction 
more and more in a mysticism which frequently cast 
itself loose from ecclesiastical trammels. The 14 th and 
15th centuries were the great age of German mysticism, 
and it was not only in Germany that the tide set this way. 
Scholasticism had been the expression of a universal 
church and a common learned language. The university 
of Paris, with its scholars of all nations numbered by 
thousands, was a symbol of the intellectual unity of 
Christendom; and in the university of Paris, it may 
almost be said, Scholasticism was reared and flourished 
and died. But the different nations and tongues of 
modern Europe were now beginning to assert their indi- 
viduality, and men’s interests ceased to be predominatingly 
ecclesiastical. Scholasticism, therefore, which was in its 
essence ecclesiastical, had no longer a proper field for its 
activity. It was in a manner deprived of its accustomed 
subject-matter and died of inanition. Philosoiffiy, as 
Haureau finely says, was the passion of the 13th century; 
but in the 15th humanism, art, and the beginnings of 
science and of practical discovery were busy creating a 
new world, which was destined in due time to give birth 
to a new philosophy. 

AuihorUies. — Besides the numerous works dealing with indi- 
vidual philosophers, the chief histories of Scholasticism are those 
of Haur^u (De la JPhilosophie ScolaaiiquCf 2 vols., 1860; revised 


and expanded in 1870 as ffietoire de la Phil Heol), Kaulich 
{QeachiefUe d, echol, PhUomphU) and Sffiokl (Oeich» dtr Pkil. eUe 
MiUelaltere)^ Supplementary details are given in HaurW’s 
SwmulariUa Histonquee et LittiraireSt 1861, and in R. L. Poole’i 
lllustralioifie of the litatory tf MedikvaX Thought (1884). The 
accounts of mediaeval thought given by Ritter, Erdmann, and 
Ucl>erwog in their general histories of philosophy are exteediugly 
g^d. There are also notices of the leading syatenis in Milinan^s 
History of Latin Chriatianity \ and the same writers are considered 
from the theological side in many works devoted to theology^ and 
the histoiy of dogniti. Jourdain’s Jtechefches Cnttgues sur Vjgeei 
VOriginedes TraAiiotwmlAUine8d'Aristote{Ve,\\fit 1819, 2d edition, 
1843), Rousselot’s tttmica mr la Philoaophie dans h Moym-Age 
(1840-42), Cousin’s Intioduction to his Ouvrages inMits tVAyiard 
(1836), aud Piantl’s Gesthichie der Logik tm Abendlande (4 vols., 
1865-70) are invalual>]e aids in stud}ing the history of mediteval 
thought (A, SE.) 

SCHOMBEKG, Frkdkru’k Armand, Duke of (c. 
1619—1690), marshal of Fiance and English general, was 
descended from an old family of the Palatinate, and was 
born about 1619. He began Lis military career under 
Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, and after his death in 
1659 entered the service of France, acquiring ultimately 
a reputation as a general second only to that of Turenne 
and the prince of Cond^. In Paris ho made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles II., who according to his own account 
“admitted him to great familiarities with him.” In 1660 
he was sent to Portugal, and on his way thither passed 
through England to concert with Charles measures for 
supporting that country in the contest with Spain. For 
his services to Portugal ho was in 1668 made a grandee, 
and received a pension of X5000 a year, in 1673 he was 
invited by Charles to England, with the view of taking 
command of the army, but so strong was the general 
sentiment against the appointment as savouring of French 
influence that it was not carried into effect, lie therefore 
again entered the service of France, and after his capture of 
Bollogardc, 29th July 1675, received the rank of marshal. 
In subsequent campaigns he continued to add to his 
reputation until the revocation of the edict of Nantes (2 2d 
October 1685) compelled him as a Protestant to quit his 
adopted country. Ultimately ho was chosen commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the elector of Brandenburg, and 
with the elector’s consent he joined the prince of Orange 
on his expedition to England in 1688, as second in com- 
mand to the prince. The following year he was made a 
knight of the Garter, created successively baron, marquis, 
and duke, and received fiom the House of Commons a 
vote of XI 00, 000. In August he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition to Ireland against James 
IL After capturing Carrickfergus he maichcd unopposed 
through a country desolated before him to Dundalk, but, 
as tho bulk of his forces were law and undisciplined as 
well as inferior in numbeis to the enemy, he deemed it 
imprudent to risk a battle, and entrenching himself at 
Dundalk declined to be drawn beyond the circle of bis 
defences. Shortly afterwards pestilence broke out, and 
when ho retired to winter quarters in Ulster his forces were 
in a more shattered condition than if they had sustained 
a severe defeat. At the same time competent authorities 
were agreed that the policy of masterly inactivity which 
he pursued was the only one open to him. In tho spring 
he began the campaign with the capture of (^harlemont, 
but no advance southward was made until tho anival of 
William. At the Boyne (July 1, 1690) Schomberg gave 
his opinion against the determination of William to cross 
the river in face of the opposing army. In the battle be 
held command of the centre, and, while riding through tho 
river without his cuirass to rally his men, was surrounded 
by a band of Irish horsemen and met instantaneous death. 
He was buried in St Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin, where 
there is a monument to him, with a Latin inscription by 
Dean Swift. Schomberg was generally regarded in Eng- 
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]md with great respect, and hk manners and bearing I 
rendered him universally popular. i 

SCHONBEIN, Christian Friedeioh (1799^1868), I 
from 1828 professor of chemistry at Basel, is known as 
the discoverer of Ozonk 

SCBlONl^BiKCK, a town of l^ruasian Saxony, on the left 
bank of the Kibe, 9 miles above Magdeburg. It contains 
manufactories of chemicals, machinery, percussion caps, 
starch, white lead, and various other articles, but is chiefly 
noted for its extensive salt springs and works, which pro- 
duce about 70,000 tons of salt per annum. Large beds 
of rock-salt also occur in the neighbourhood, in which 
shafts have been sunk to a depth of more than 1200 feet. 
There is a harbour on the Elbe here, and a brisk trade is 
carried on in grain and timber. In 1885 Bchbncbeck con- 
tained 13,310 inhabitants (including the adjoining com- 
munities of Halze, Elmen, and Frohse, about 20,000). 

SCHONEBKHG, a so-called Prussian “ village,” in the 
province of Brandenburg, is now really a suburb of Berlin, 
which it adjoins on the south-west. It contains the royal 
botanic garden, a largo maison do sant^, and manufactories 
of paper collars, enamels, railway rolling-stock, and chem- 
icals. The population in 1880 was 11,180. The founda- 
tion of Alt-Sclnineberg is ascribed to Albert the Bear 
(I2th century), while Neu-Schonoberg was founded by 
Frederick the Great in 1750 to accommodate some 
Bohemian weavers, exiled for their religion (rf, Kixuorf). 

BOIIONGAITEK, or Shorn, Martin (U50-c. 1488), 
the most able engraver and painter of the early German 
school, liis father was a goldsmith named Casper, a 
native of Augsburg, who had settled at Colmar, where the 
chief part of Martin’s life was spent. ^ Hchongauer estab- 
lished at Colmar a very important school of engraving, out 
of which grow the little masters ” of the succeeding gene- 
ration, and a largo grouj) of Nuremberg artists. As a 
painter, Schongauer was a jmpil of the Flemish lloger Van 
der Weyden the Elder, and his rare existing pictures clusely 
resemble, both in splendour of colour and exquisite minute- 
ness of execution, the best works of contemporary art in 
Flanders. Among the very few paintings which can with 
certainty bo attributed to him, the chief is a magniiicent 
altariuece in the church of St Martin, at Colmar, repre- 
senting tlie Virgin and Child, crowned by Angels, with a 
background of roses — a work of the highest beauty, and 
large in scale, the figures being nearly life size. The Colmar 
Museum possesses eleven panels by his hand, and a small 
panel of David with Goliath’s Head in the Munich Gallery 
IS attributed to him. The miniature painting of the Death 
uf the Virgin in the English National Gallery is probably 
the work of some pupil.* In 1488 Schongauer died at 
Colmar, according to the register of St Martin’s church. 

Tho mam work of Sehongauer’s life was the production of a 
largu number of uioht liigbly finished and beautiful engravings, 
which were largely sold, not only in Gormuny, but also in Italy 
and even In Kngland. In this way his intluonee was very widely 
extended. Vasuri speaks ol him witli much enthusiasm, and says 
that Miebolaiigelo cejtied one of his engravings-- the Trial of ot 
A^nthony.* Schongauer was known in Italy by t he names **Bel 

* date of Scliongauor’s birth is usually given wrongly os c. 1420; 
he was really bom about tlurty years later, and is mentionetl by A. 
Barer us Iteing a young apprentice in 1470. His portrait in the 
Muiueh Ibnakothek is now known to bo a copy by Burgkniair, painted 
after 1610, from an onginal of 1488, — not 1468 as has beon 8ui>- 
posed. Tho date of Schoiigauer’s death, 1491), written on the back 
of tho panel by Burgkniair is obviously a blunder ; see Ilerislor in 
Naumaim's Archiv^ 1867, p. 129, and Wurzbach, di. Schongauer ^ 
Vienna, 3880. These contradiet the view of Goutzwiller, in his 
Martit^ S< honganer et Scole^ Paris, 1876. Cf. Schnaaae, “Gesch. 
M. Sehongauors,*’ in the MtttfteiL der K, K. Oontmiseion, 1868, No. 7. 

^ Another painting’ of the same subject m the Dona Palace in 
Borne (usually attributed to Dttrer) is given to Schongauer hy Crowe 
and ('avalcasolle, Flemieh Painters^ London, 1872, p. 869 ; but tho 
execution is not equal to Scht ngauer's wonderful touch. 

^ An interesting example of Schongauer's popularity in Italy is 
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Martino” and '^Mardsio d'Anvaraa.*' Hk aubjects are alwaya 
religious ; more than 180 prints firona copper by w hand are sull 
known, and about 100 more are the production of his hoitegaA 
Most of his pupils' plates as well as tiis own are signed M-fS. 
Among the most beautiful of Schongnuer's engravings are the 
senes of the Passion and the Death and Coronation of the Virgin, 
and the series of the Wise and Foolish Virgins ; as much as £420 
has been given for a fine state of the Coronation plate. All are 
remarkable for their miniature-Uko treatment, their orilliant touch, 
and ihcir chromatic force. Some, such as tho Death of the Virgin 
and tho Adoration of the Magi, are richly-filled comjiositioDS of 
many figures, treated with mu^ largeness of style in spite of their 
iiimute scale. Though not free from the mannerism of his age and 
country, Schongauer jiossessed a rare feeling lor beauty and for 
dignity of pose ; and in technical power over his graver and copjier 
plate he has never been surpassed. 

The British Museum jwssesses a fine collection of Schongauer's 
piiiits. Fine facsimiles of his engravings have been produced by 
Amand -Durand with text by Duplessis, Paris, 1881. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Rowe (1793-1864), a North- 
American traveller, ethnologint, and author, was born 28th 
March 1793 at Watervliet (now called Guilderland), Albany 
county. Now York, and died at Washington 10th December 
186 i. After studying chemistry and mineralogy at college 
ho had several years’ experience of their practical applica- 
tion, especially at a glass-factory of which his father was 
manager, and in 1817 published his Yitrtology, In the 
lollowing year ho was appointed to tho Geological Survey 
of Missouri and Arkansas, and in 1819 he published his 
Vle^v of the Lead Mmen of Misnouri. Soon after he accom- 
jianied General Cass as geologist in his expedition to tho 
Lake Superior copper region, and evinced such capacity for 
good exploring work on the frontier that in 1823 he was 
aiqiointed “ agent for Indian affairs.” He then married 
the granddaughter of an Indian chief ; and during several 
years’ ofiicial work near Lake Superior he acquired a vast 
fund of accurate information as to the physique, language, 
social habits, and tribal institutions of the American natives. 
From 1828 to 1832 Schoolcraft was an active member of the 
Michigan legislature, during the same period delivering lec- 
tures on tho grammatical structure of the Indian language, 
which procured him the gold modal ()f the French Institute. 
Ill 18.32 also, when on an embassy to some Indians, he ascer- 
tained the real source of the Mississippi to be Lake Itasca. 

Previous to 3832 he had published TraoeU in the Central Por- 
iumn oj the Mis’nenippi VaUey^ and in 1889 appeared his Alglc 
}\i'sfar<he»^ cuiitainiiig ‘*Monjoir.s ol a Kesidenco of Thiity Years 
with the Indian Tribes," and also, notably, “The Myth uf Hia- 
watha and other Oral Legends,"— piobnbly tho first oe( urience of 
the name immortalized (in 1866) in Longfellow’s poem. Sehool- 
eiatt’s liteiiiry activity was indeed remarkable, since, besides lus 
ethnological writings, lie composed a considerable cjuantity of 
poetiy and scveial minor prose works, especially on the 

Iroquois (1848), Statistics of the Sijr Nations (1846), Scenes and 
Adventures in the Ozark Mountains (1868). His principal book, 
litstorical and Statistical Information respecting Die Indian Tribes 
of Die United States, illustrated with 336 well-executed plates from 
onginal dra^viiigs, was issued under the patronage of Congress in 
six quarto volumes, from 1861 to 1867. It is a vast nune of 
eUiuologieal researidies as to tho Bed Men of America, systemati- 
cally arranged and fully, if not exhaustively, detailed, — dosenbing 
not only their origin, liistory, and antiquities, but the physical 
and mental “tyi>e,” the tribal characteristics, tho vocabulary and 
giamrnar, tho religion and mythology. Schoolcraft’s diplomatic 
work on tho Indian fi on tier was important, — more than sixteen 
millions of acres being added to the States' territory by means of 
troatias which he ntgoiialed. 

SOHOOLH. 8ee Education, Blind, Deaf and Dumb, 
Conservatory, <kc., and the relative sections of the articles 
on individual co unt ries and states. 

given by the lovely Faenza plate in the British Museum, on which is 
painted a copy of Martin's beautiful engraving of the Death of the 
Virgin ; see Pottery, vol. xix. p. 627. 

* See Bartsch, Peintre Graveur, and Willshire, Ant^ieni Prints, best 
edition of 1877. According to a German tradition Schongauer was 
the inventor of printing from metal plates ; he certainly was one of 
the first who brought the art to perfection. See an interesting article 
by Sidney Colvin in the Jahrbuch der k, preussisehen JKunatsamnUung, 
Vi. p. 69, Berlin, 1886. 
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Mewring rilHE word “ school ” as applied to painting ^ is used with 
of X various more or less comprehensive meanings. In 
'“Boliool/* ita widest sense it includes all the painters of one country, 
of every date, — as, for example, ‘‘the Italian school.” In 
its narrowest sense it denotes a group of painters who all 
worked under the influence of one man, — as, for example, 
“ the school of Raphael.” In a third sense it is aj)pliod to 
the painters of one city or province who for successive 
generations worked under some common local influence, 
and with some general similarity in design, colour, or 
technique, — ^as, for example, “ the Florentine school,” “ the 
Umbrian school.” For many reasons the existence of 
well-defined schools of painting is now almost wholly a 
thing of the past, and the conditions under which the 
modern artist gains his education, finds his patrons, and 
carries out liis work have little in common with those 
Medi al which were prevalent throughout the Middle Ages. Painters 
inethod m the old times were closely bound together as fellow- 
of work- jnembers of a painters* guild, with its clearly defined set ol 
rules and traditions; moreover, the universal system of 
apprenticeship, which compelled the young }»ainter to work 
for a term of years in the hottega or studio of some estab- 
lished freedman of the guild, frequently caused the impress 
of the genius of one man to be very clearly stain^W on a 
large number of pupils, who thus all jucked up and fre- 
quently retained for life certain tricks of manner or peculi- 
arities of method which often make it difficult to distinguish 
the authorshij) of a special jiainting.^ The strong similar- 
ity which often runs through the productions of several 
artists who had been fellow-] )Uj)ils under tbe same master 
was largely increased by the fact that most ]>opular 
painters, such as Botticelli or Perugino, turned out from 
their botteghe many pictures to which the master himself 
contributed little beyond the general design, — the actual 
execution being in jiart or even wholly the work of pupils 
or paid assistants. It was not beneath the dignity of a 
great painter to turn out works at different scales of prices 
to suit rich or poor, varying from tho wcll-paid-for altar- 
piece given by some wealthy donor, which tho master 
would i)aiiit wholly with his own hand, down to tho 
humble bit of decorative work for tho sides of a wedding 
ruHHone, which would bo left entirely to the ’jirentice hand 
of a pupil. In other cases the heads only in a picture 
would be by the master himself or ])Ossibly the whole of 
the principal figures, the background and accessories being 
left to assistants. The buyer sometimes stipulated in a 
carefully drawn up contract that the cartoon or design 
should be wholly the work of tho master, and that he 
should himself transfer it on to tlie wall or panel. It will 
thus he seen how impossible it is always to decide whether 
a picture should bo classed as a pie(*e of hottega work or 
as a genuine production of a noted master ; and this will 
explain the strange inequality of execution whi<‘h is so 
striking in many of the works of the old masters, es])ecially 
the Italians. Among the early Flemish and Dutch jminters 
this method of painting does not apjioar to have been so 
largely practiced, probably because they considered minute 
perfection of workmanshij) to bo of paramount importance. 

1. Italian, 

Uarr as in other parts of Europe, tho Byzantine 

ilueuctt* school of painting w^as for many centuries universally 
prevalent,^ and it w as not till quite the end of the l%3th 

* For olasaicol painting, 8c»a AscUiieoLoaT, vol. il p. 843 «//. ; see 
also Fresco, Mural Dbcoiutxon, Tempera, and the articles on 
separate jminters. 

* This IS especially the case with the numerous pupils of Perugino. 

» See Mural Decoration, vol. xvii. p. 43 aq. 


century that one man of extraordinary talent — Giotto — 
broke through the long-established traditions and inaugu- 
rated the true Uciiaissanoe of this art. According to Vasari, 
it was Ciinabue who first ceased to work in the Byzantine 
manner; but tho truth is that his pictures, tliougli certainly 
superior to those ol his ])redecessors, are thoroughly charac- 
teristic specimens of the Byzantine style. Ghibt‘rti, in his 
Comnientarg (a c<‘ntniy earlier than Vasari’s work), with 
greater accuracy remarks that both Dut‘cio of Siena and 
(''imabue worked in the Byzantine nianiUT, and that Oiotto 
was tho first who learnt to jmint with naturalistie truth. 

In the 12th and the early jiait of the 1.3th eontnjy ]‘isa Lucca 
and Lucca were the chief seats of what rude ]>aiuting then ex- Rad l*liR 
isted in Italy. A 


immberof works 
of this date still 
exist, chiefly 
jiainted Cruci- 
fixions treated 
in the most con- 
ventional By- 
zantine mannt'r. 
Giunta l^isario, 
who was paint- 
ing in the first 
half of the 13th 
century, was a 
little 8U])crior 
to the otherwise 
dead Jevid of 
hieratic conven- 
tionalism. He 
is said to ha^e 
been Cimalme’s 
master. Ju tho 
14th century 
jiainting m Fisa 
was either Flor- 
entine or Sien- 
ese in style. 



Fio. 1. — evutre of a by Ducc io di Buouiu- 

isfgna,— tho Madonna with Angels, and, abovo, 
Daviil and bix Propiiets. (Nutioiud (Jiillcry, 


No city, not I"i»I<>'i ) ^ aun., 

even Florence, was so fertile as Siena in native painters 
during the 13th and 14th centuries. Tho earliest, work- 
ii^ before 1300, 
did not emanci- 
pate themselves 
from tho old 
Byzantine man- 
nerism; Guido 
da Siena, Duc- 
cio (see fig. 

1) and Segna 
di Buoninsegna 
possessed many 
of the peculi- 
arities of tlie 
old school, — its 
rigid attitudes, 
its thin stiff 
folds, and its 
greenish sha- 
dows in the | 
flesh tints. In 

the first half of Pia 2.— Madonna, by Cunabue. (NdUonal 
thol 4th century Gallery ) 

a number of very able painters were carrying on at Siena a 
parallel development fo that which Giotto had inaugurated 
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at Florence ; chief among them were Simone di Martino, 
Lippo Memmi, and especially Ambrogio Loremsetti, a 
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Fia. 6. — Piciury on canvas in the UHizi, Florence, by Botticelli — the 
Birth of Venus. 

number of more mediocre painters ; but these wore suc- 
ceeded by au abler generation, among whom the chief were 
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Fig. 6. — Th« Annunciation, by Llpi^o Lippi. (National Gallery.) 
perhaps 8ano di Pietro and Mattoo di Giovanni, whoso 
grand altarpiece (No. 1155>.. recently acquired, is one of 


FlO. 8. — Fresco In the churcli of Banta Croce, Florence, by Giotto — 
the Disciples of Bt Fmncls discovering the Btiginata on liis Body. 

painter of both panels and large frescos, which show rich 
and noble imaginative power and much tcf^linical skill. It 

note that Ambrogio 

painters of his time 
were, like the ear- 
lier Pisan Niccola, 
beginning to study 

amples of classical 

scul|.>ture. Clliiberti, pi] jjjll)j 'TOil- W 

in his ||j^ ' ' /| l| '| I'' 

speaks with enthu- 7 ' y ^ 

f /• 1 4 Fjo. 4. — Fresco over a door in the cloister of 

siasm of Uie beauty convent of 8. Mnreo at Florence, by Fra 
of an antique statue Angelico — Christ meetlug Bt Domeuic and 
whicli lie knew only St Francis. 

from a drawing by Ambrogio Lorenzetti. In the 
second half of the 14tli century Siena produced a large 


the glories of the Many^^ ■■■ 

cellent masters were 
working at Siena 
throughout the 15th 
century and even 
later ; the last names 
of any real note are 
those of Terwszi and 
Beccafuini. Sodo- 
iria, though he settled 
in Siena in 1501, 
does not belong to 
the school of Siena ; 
his early life was 
passed at Milan, 
chiefly under the 
influence of Da 
Vinci. His talent 
was developed at 
Pome among the fol- 
lowers of Raphael. | 

On the whole the Fig. 7. —Portrait head, by Ghirlaiidaio, from Floreooa 
Florentine school one of his frescos in the retro-choir of S. 

8uri«wseH in iniix)rt- 

ance all others throughout Italy. Cima bue, t hough he 
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Fra. 8. — The Ro-called Bcliool of Pan, by Signorelli, the most beautiful 
of his easel pictures. (Berlin Gallery.) 
did not emancipate himself from the Byzantine manner, 
was a painter of real , Z' ) 

genius (see fig 2). ‘ZrM? 


pupils and imit^tora 

art of Giotto and 
that of Siena. In the 

15th century Flor-Fia. 0. — Fresco of Isaiah, by Michelangelo, 
ence reached its pe- from the vault of the Sistine ChapeL 

riod of highest artistic splendour and developed an almost 
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natiiiidiitfas achooli which appears to have been inatigarated 
by Maaolino and Masaccio. Some few painters, such as 
Fra Angelico (see %. 4) and his pupil Bonozso Gozzoli, 
produced more purely sacred and decorative work, follow- 
mg the lead of Orcagna. As Baron Bumohr has pointed 
out, the main bulk of the Florentine 15th-century painters 
may be divided into three groups with diflferent character- 
istics. The first, including Maaolino, Masaccio, Lippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, and their pupils, aimed 
especially at strong action, dramatic force, and passionate 
expression (see figs. 5 and 6). The second, including 
Baldovinetti, Bos- 
selli, Ghirlandaio, 
and his pupils, are 
remarkable for real- 
istic truth and vigor- 
ous individuality (see 
fig. 7). To the third 
belong Ghiberti, who 
began life as a painter, 

Pollaiuolo, ^ V erroc- 
chio, and his pupils 
Leonardo da Vinci 
and Lorenzo di Oredi, 

— a group largely in- 
fluenced by the prac- 
tice of the arts of the 
goldsmith and the 
sculptor. Signorelli, 
whose chief works 
are at Orvieto and 
Monte Oliveto near 
Siena, was remark- Tiu. 10 -Baptism of Chiist, l»y Piero dtlla 
able for his know- Francesca. (National Gallery.) 

ledge and masterly treatment of the nude (see fig. 8), 
and had much influence on tlie early development of 
Michelangelo, whoso gigantic genius in later life produced 
the most original and powerful works that the modern 
world has seen (see fig. 9). Andrea del Sarto was one 
of the last artists of the golden age of painting in 
Florence ; the soft beauty of his works is, however, often 
marred by a monotonous mannerism. To him are wrongly 
attiibuted many paintings by Puligo and other scholai i. 




Fig. 11. — The Adoration ot the Shepherds, by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
(Gallery at Perug-ia. ) 


who imitated his style with various degrees of closeness. 
The 16th century in Florence was a period of the most 
rajiid decline and was for long chiefly remarkable lor its 
feeble caricatuies of Michelangelo’s inimitable style. 

Bet ween the end of the 14th and the beginning of tlie 

^ It ill interestmg to note how Ant. Pollaiuolo’s fine figure of St 
Sebastian in the National Gallery (London) resembles the statue of the 
sHiue saint m Lucca cathedral by Matteo Cmtale. 


16th century the Umbrian school produced many paiutera 
of great imjiortance 
grouped around a 
numlier of different 
centres, such as (Jiib- 
bio, wlioro Ottaviano 
Nelli li\ed, San Se 
verino, with its two 
Lorenzos; Fabnono, 
famed for its able 
master^ Allegietto 
Nuzi and Gentile ila 
Fabriano ; Foligno, 
whence Niccolo took 
his name; and above 
all Borgo San Sppol- 
cro, where Piero della 
Francesca was born, 

Piero ■v\as one of tho 
most charming of all'j 
painters for his deli- 
cate modelling, ten- 
der colour, and heautyj 
of exproHsiou (see fig. 

10). His masteijiieeoj 
.a large altar-jiainting 
of the Madonna en- 
throned, with stand- 
ing saints at the side 
and >11 front a kneel ing 

jiortrait of Duke led- ^2. — Centre of triptych, by PcTugino, 
erigo da Monteftltro, painted lor the Ceitosa near Pa\in. (Na 
in the Breia gallery, tional Gallery.) 




Fig. 13. — Tlie Madonna between St John Baptist and St Mary M ig- 
dalene, by Andiea Mantegna, on canvas. (National Galkiy ) 

is, strange to say, attiibuted to his ]>upil Fia Carnovalc.* 


* The attribution of tins magnificent picture to Ir.i Parnovalo lests 
u holly on a stateraent, evidently erronoous, of Piingihoni ; and hence 
many other \^orks hy Piero, such us the St Midiael ni the National 
G illery, are wrongly given to Caniovalo. It is tlonbtlwl whether any 
giiimne picture by the latter is iiowknoxMi ; if the JJpeia picture were 
really by him lie would not only be grcatei than hi« master Pj<»r», but 
would be one of the chief painters ot the 15th century. 
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Gtentile da Fabriano worked in the purely religiotia and 
richly decorative stylo tliat characterized Fra Angelico at 
Perugia, Fioronzo di Lorenzo (see fig. 11) and BonfigU 
pre|i)ttrefl the way for Pirugino (see fig, 12) and hie pupils 
PintUTicchio, Kaphacl, Lo Hpagna, and others.^ Timot(o 
Viti was another Umbrian j)ajnter of great ability, whose 
poi trait by llaphael in black and red chalk is one of the 
most beautiful ot the drawings in the Print Room of the 
Jhitish Museum. 

The Piwluaii Hcliool is chiefly remarkable for the great 
riam<‘ of Andrea Mantegna, the pujdl of Sqiiarcione ; his 
film and sc ulpturescjue draw- 
ing is combined with great 
beauty oi colour and vigor 
OU8 ex]>ression (see fig. 13). 
ills ]m]ul Montagna also 
studied under (lian, Bellini 
at Venice. Andrea Mantegna 
influenced and was influenced 
by the Venetian scdiool; to 
him are attributed many of 
the early jiaintings of his 
brother-! n-law (lian. Bellini, 
such as the Vatican Piotk, and 
other works more remarkable 
for vigour than for grace. 

The school of Arezzo was 
early in its development. 

Margaritone, who is absurdly 
ovorjiraised by liis fellow- 
townsman Vasari, was an 
artist of tlie moat feeble 

abilitios. Iti tho 14th con- U.-tVutn. oi icuble, by 
tury Arezzo produced such (Vivdli, 1476 (National Gal- 
able painters as Spinello di l«ry.) 
laica, Niccolo di (ienui, and Lorenzo di Bicci, In the 
15th century it possessed no native school worth re- 
cording. 

Venice did not come into prominence till tlie 15th cen- 
tury , the Vivarini fainily of Murano were at work about 
the middle of it, and 
were |>erhaps inllu- 
encod by the (ler 
man style of a con- 
tomponiry ])ainter 
from Cologne, known 
as .1 ohannes A leman- 
iius, who liad settled 
in Venice. Some 
years later the tech- 
nical methods of 
Flanders wore intro- 
dured by An tone) lo 
of Messina, who is 
mid to have learnt 
the secret of an oil 
medium from the 
Van Eycks. ^ CVi- 
velli, an able though 
mannered painter of 

the second half ofFiu.16. — Portrait of T)oge I^iotiauOjby Gian, 
the 15th century, " Bellini. (National Gallery.) 
adhered to an earlier typo than his contemporaries (see 
fig. 14). Oiaii. Bellini is one of the chief glories of 


OB' PAistisro 

£be Yenotiaa «chool (tte Sg. 10' 




^ Antouollo certainly pOHsossed technical knowledge beyond that of 
biH contemporarien in Venae, nainel> , that of glazin{;( m transparent 
sill colours over a tempera /^oiind, and he inuat either in Italy or m 
Flanders have come ui contact with some painter of the Flemish 
echool ; many of the chief Flemish painters visited Italy in the 15tb 


ary degree his brot! 


; u Araftlw iagaMdoad 
ile and his pupil Vitbw* 




16. — f5o-called Skwred and Profane Love, by Titian. 

(Borgheso Gallery, Rome. ) 

Carpaccio,^ In the following century Venice possessed a 
school wliich for glory of colour and technical power has 
never been rivalled, 
though it soon lost 
the sweet religious 
sentiment of the ear- 
lier Venetians. The 
chief names of this 
epocli are Palma 
Vecchio, (Jiorgione, 

Titian (see fig. 16), 

♦and Lorenzo Lotto, 

— the last a magnifi- 
cent jjortroit jiointer, 
a branch of art in 
wliich Venice occu- 
pied the highest 
rank In the 16th 
century Tintoretto 
and i*aul Veronese 
wtTo supreme (see 
hg. 17). In the 17th 
iixd 1 8th centuries 
Venice produced 

some failly good Fiti. 17. — Vanom, saints, by Paul Veruuoso. 

(Brora Gallery, Milan.) 

The Brcscian school lias beejueathed two very illustrious Brn«cla* 
names, — Moretto and his pupil Moroni, both portrait 
painters of cxtiaoi dinary power during the 16th century 
(see fig. 18). Mo 
retto also painted 
some fine largo 
ultar-]»ioces, remark 
able for their deli 
cato silver gny 
tones and refined 
modelling. Ro- 
mani no was an ex- 
tremely able painter 
of frescos as well as 
of easel pictures. 

The school of 
Verona, which ex- 
isted from the 13th 
to tho 17 th century, 
contains few names 
of highest import- 
ance; except that of 
Pisanollo, the chief 
were painters of the 
end of the 15th and 
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Fio. 18.- 


-Portrait of a Tailor, by MoronL 
(National Gallery.) 

the early part of tho 16th century, as Domenico and Fran- 
cesco Morone, Bonsignori, Girolamo dai Libri, and Cavaz> 


^ It should be noted that there are a lavjon^ number of forged signa- 
tures of Gion Bclhnl, many of them attached to their own piotmtie 
by his pupils, such as Catena and Rondmelli. 





Bologua. 


Modena 

and 

Parma. 
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^ fmml Tetoiimr though ikt first he painted in his 
native town, soon attached mmsell to the Venetian school 
Ferrara possessed a small native school in the 15th and 
16th centuries, Cosimo Tura, Ercole Grandi, Dosso Dossi, 
and Garofalo l^ing among the chief artists. The paintings 
of this school are often vigorous in drawing, but rather 
mannered, and usually somewhat hard in colour. After 




Fiu. 19. — Piotii, by Frauua. (National Gallerj.) 

1470 there was an intimate connexion between the schools 
of Ferrara and Bologna. 

The Bologna school existed, though not in a very char- 
acteristic form, in the 14th century. 

Fmncia and Lorenzo Costa of Fer- 
rara were its chief painters at the 
end of the 15th century (see fig. 

19). It was, however, in the 16th 
and 17th centuries that Bologna 
took a leading place as a school of 
Italian painting, the beginning of 
which dates from about 1480, when 
several able painters from Ferrara 
settled in Bologna, The three Car- 
acci, Guido (see fig. 20), Domeni- ^ 

cliino, and Guercino were the 20 — En« Tiomo, by 

admired painters of their time, and (National Gal- 

continued to be esteemed far be- ^ 
yond their real value till about the middle of the 19th 
century. Since then, however, the strong reaction in 
favour of earlier art has gone to the other extreme, and 
the real merits of the Bolognese school, such as their 
powerful drawing 
and skilful though 
visibly scholastic 
composition, are now 
usually overlooked. 

Both Modena and 
Parma possessed me- 
diocre painters in the 
14th and 15th cen- 
turies. In the IGth 
Correggio and his 
pupil Parmigiano 

attained to a vciy 
high degree of popu- 
larity. Correggio, 

who was largely in- 
fluenced by the Fer- 
rara-Bologna school, 
is sometimes weak in 
drawing and affected 
in comixisition, but 
will always be es- 
teemed for the rich 
softness of his model- 
ling and the delicate Fig. 21.— Tlie Education of Cupid, by Cor^ 
pearly tone of his flesh reggio. (National Gallery ) 

tints. Fig. 21 is an excellent example of his style, though 
much iiyurod by repainting. 




The small scliool of Cremona occupies only a subordi- Cremona 
nate position. BoccAccino was its ablest painter ; his rare 
works are remarkable for con^iontious finish, combined 
with some piovincial mannerism. 

In the 15th and early part of the 16th century Milan Milan, 
had one of the most im 
portant schools in Italy, 
its fi.ist nu inber of any 
note was Vincenzo Foj)- 
pa, who was painting 
in 1457 and was the 
founder of the early 
school. Ambrogio Boi 
gognone (born c. 11.55) , 
was an artist of great 
merit and strong reli- 
gions sentiment. He 
followed ill the foot- 
steps of Fo])pa, and his 
pictures are remaikable 
for the calm beauty of 
the faces, and for their 
delicate colour (see fig, 

22), which recalls the 
manner of Piero della 
Francesca. Leonardo 

da Vinci, though trained jj'jo 22 — The Mystic Mamago of St 
in Florence, may bo said Cathernu> of Alexandna and St Oather- 
to have created the ^**’*“^ ^ Clmst, by Ambioglo 

later Mllanebo school. “‘»KOlC>>one. (Nutioual Gallery ) 

Fig. 23 shows one of the veiy few pictures by his hand 
which still exist. The marvellous and almost universal 
genius of Leo- 
nardo caused his 
influence to bo 
powerfully ex- 
tended, not only 
among his im- 
mediate pupils, - 
but also among! 
almost all the 
Lombard paint- 
ers of his own 
and the succeed- 
ing generation. 

His closest fol- 
lowers weie Sa- 
laino, Lnini, Ce- 
saro da fciesto, 

Beltraiiio, and 
Marco d^Oggi- 
ono, and in a 
lesser degree An 
drea Holario.l 
Gaudenzio Fei-I 
rari, and 80 1 
doma, who intro 

duced a nowsU lc_ — 

of Oftintini? into Madoima with the lb>cka, by Le»- 

Siena Sokiio (National Gallery.) 

also studied in Flanders, and in Venice under Gian. Bel- 
lini, so that a curiously composite style is visible in some 
of his magnificent portraits (see fig. 24). Most of the 
pictures and many drawings usually attributed to Da Vinci 
are really the work of his pupils and imitatois. Tmini, 
in his magnificent frescos, was one of the last painters 
who preserved the religious dignity and sim]>bcity of the 
older mediaeval sch(»ols. Fiesco painting "was {iractised 
by the Milanese after it had been generally abandoned 
elsewhere. 
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Home bas always been remarkable for its abutence of 
native talent in any of the 
fine arts, and neaily all the 
members of the Ho-calltd 
Boinan srhool came from 
other fitics Tins Hchool at 
first consisted of the fxr 
Honal pupils of Raphael, — 

JFran Rt iini, Da Tinola, Oiu 
jio Homrino, and Dtl Vaga. 

SasHokrrato and (^ailo Ma- 
i’atta wtre iuble but voiy 
popular jiiintcrs in the 17th 
century 

The rally history of the 
Ncapoiitan adiool is luOHtly 
mythital , it had no indi- -I'oitrait of a Vtiutian 
vuln.vl existence till the 16th 
^ntury, and then chiefly 

in the j>cr»on of Oaravaggio. During tlu 15th ctn- 
tury many works of the Van Fycks and otlui Flemish 
painters were imported into ISaphs, some ot these 
were aftciwaids daimed by the vanity of native wiiter^ 
as paintings by early Nea|M)litan aitists, foi whom im i 
giriary names and Jus 
toms Wert invontrd 
The Sjianiaid ItilHia, 

Sal vat 01 lioso, and 
(iiordano weic its < liief 
mimbeis m the 17th 
< entury 

2 (limn an 

Tt was especially at 
Oologno in Westphalia 
and in the Hhine pio 
Vinces gem rally that 
Geiman jiainting was 
dovelop(d at an early 
tiiiKi, William of CV)i 
ogne, wlio tiled about 
1»57H, jmintril 
Mith mm h delitacy and 
inlmess of colour (so© 
fig 25) A number of 

lai go ami highly fiuishod 

altarjuec c s weie ])aiuted liu 2^) — st ViionKa, by William of 
in thisiiait ol Germany (olo^rj,, (Nnti nni (xallery ) 
duung the 1 5th teutmy, but the names of very few of the 
2 iaiutc.rs of tliat time 
arokmmii Aitists 
silt h ns S( hongaui i , 

Von Met kc non, ( Ba- 
nach, ami otheis 
were moie at home 
in the tugraMiig of 
co 2 )[>er and A\ood 
than in [lainting, and 
to some rvtcnt the 
same might be said 
of Albc.it Duui, an 
ait 1 st ot tht higlust 
and most >aiicd ta 
Uiits, who tsjiec iilly 
o\telkd as a portuut 
paiutii (see fig 20) 

The Hans Holbeins, 
lather and son — Portmit of a Srnator, by Albert 

penally tlu lutUr. (N«t.«u»l (JalI.rj ) 

attained the liijhcd rank as [lortiait 2 iainter 8 ; nothing 




can exceed the vivid trutWulnees end exquisite wurit 
manship of the por- 
traits by the younger 
Holbein (see fig 27), 
who also paint^ very 
lieautiful religious 
pictures. Since his 
time Germany has 
produced few note- 
worthy jiamters. In 
the 1 9th century 
Overbec k was remark- 
able for an attempt 
to revive the long 
dead religious spirit 
in painting, and he, 
attained much pojm- 
laiity, which, however , 
has now almost w holly 
died away. 

3 Flemi^k 
Hnbiit and Jan 
van who were Fni 27 

liaintmg at the be- 
ginning of the 15th 
highest rank , with 
the ir unrivalled teeh- 
nuaJ skill, their ex 
( 2 uisite finish, and tho| 
sjilendoiir ot then 
eoloiir, they ])roduced 
works which m some 
icsjHtts even sur- 
pisscd those of any 
ol the. Italian iiaint- 
CTS Piobably nc 
other artists ever 
liiMshtd time and 
liitant labour fpiite 
to the same extent! 
to whidi Jan van 
] >c k did iqKm some 

ol Ins woiks, sudi 

I as the Ainolliui and tm -'I’oi trait, by Jan van Eyck , 1433 
otlnr 2>oitinits in the (^aU0lml Galbry ) 

1 National Galleiy (see hg 2b), and the Madonna with the 


TheVa® 

Portrait of an TTnknown Lad>, h} ^ 

Holbein (The Hague GalJiry ) 


cmtnry, were artists of the very 


and their 
school 





Fro 20 — Thu Entombment of ( hnst, by Van dtr Wuydeii the elder, 
painted m tenijicra on un])riintd limn (National traUery ) 

kneeling Donor in the Lo ivro. This last is one of the 



Later 

Flemish 

art. 


A'l 'N: T t ii a 


ipT^Uesf} figure paintii^ 

and fieto its exquisite mmiature landscaf^ and town in 
the distance, all glowing with the warm light of the setting 
sun. The elder Van der Weyden was a most able pupil of 
the Van Eycks ; he occasionally practised a very different 
technical method from that usually employed in Flanders, — 
that is to say, he iminted in pure tempera colours on un- 
primed linen, the flesh tints especially being laid on ex- 
tremely thin, so that the texture of the linen remains 
unhidden. Other colours, such as a smalto blue used for 
draperies, are applied in greater body, and the whole is 
left uncovered by any varnish. A very perfect example 
of this exists in the National Gallery (see fig. 29). The 
special method used 
with such success by 
the Van Eycks and 
their school was to 
paint the whole pic- 
ture carefully in tem- 
pera and then to 
glaze it over in trans- 
parent oil colours ; 
the use of oiP as a 
medium was com- 
mon in the 13th 
century and even 
earlier (see Mural 
Decoration). To 
the school of the 
Van Eycks belong 
a number of other 
very talented paint- 
ers, who inherited 
much of their mar- 
vellous delicacy of finish and richness of colour ; the chiel 
of these were Memling, Van der Meire, and the younger 
Van der Weyden, to wliom is attributed No. 654 in the 
National Gallery (see fig. 30). The colour of this lovely; 
picture is magnificent beyond all des(!ri])tiori. Quintir 
Matsys (Mfussys) and 
Gheerardt David also 
produced works of 
great beauty and ex- 
traordinary finished 
pxecution.2 

At the beginning 
of the 16th century 
Flemish art began to 
lose raj)idly in vigour, 
a weaker style being 
substituted under the 
influence of Italy. To 
this jicriod Indong 
Mabuse, Van Orley, 
and Patinir, who ap 
pear to have been 
s|)ecial admirers of 
liaphaers latest man- 
ner. In the latter half 
of the century Antonij 
Mor, usually known Fio. SI. — Portrait by Rubens, known as the 
as Antonio Moro, was “Chapeau de Foil. (National Gallery.) 
a portrait painter of the very highest rank. A por- 

* Elaborate uirections for painting in oil are given by tlie Germaa 
monk Tlieopliilus {Staked, div. art., i. 37, 38), who wrote in the 12tli 
Century. 

Tliough the elder Van der Weyden and other Flemish painters of 
hi« time visited Italy, the Italian style of painting appears to have 
hmi very little influence on their vigorous works. The weaker Flemish 
paintors of the IGtii century, on the contrary, were close imitators of 
the Italians and produced pictures of a rathe) feebly pretty type. 
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trait of Queen Mary of England at Madrid, and one of a 
I youth of the Farnese family at Parma, are real masterpieces 
of portraiture. He 
I spent some time in 
England. The Breu- 
ghel family in the 
16th and 17th cen- 
turies produced feeble 
works finished with 
microscopic detixil. 

Ilnbena and his pupil 
Vandyck in the 17th 
century were among 
the greatest portrait 
painters the world 
has ever seen (see 
figs, 31 and 32), and 
had many able fol- 
lowers on the Con- 
tinent and in Eng- Fig. 32. — PortniitofConiclius Van der Geest, 
by Vandyck or Rubens, (National Gallery.) 

4. Dutch, 

This school was chiefly remarkable for its painters of Dutch 
genre subjects, often tre'ated with a very ignolile realism, school 
especially by the various members of the Teniers family, 
llembrandt, the greatest painter of the school, developed 
j a (juite original style, remarkable for the force shown in 
, his eftective trcjatment 
of light and sliado. 

: Tho vigorous life and 
technical skill shown 
in some of his por- 
traits have never been 
surpassed (see fig. 

33). As a rule, how- 
ever, lie cared but 
little for colour, and 
used the etching 
needle with sjxicial 
enjoyment and dex- 
terity. Terburg, Ger- 
hard Dou ( Doiiw), and 
! Wouwerman had more 
I sense of beauty, and 
: worked with the most 

niiniature - like deli- Fia. 33.— Portrait of an Old Woman, by 
cacy. Another school Roinbraudt. (Niitional Gallery.) 
excelled in landscai>c, esjiecially Ruy.sdael and Hobbema 
(see figs. 34 and 35). Vondevelde was remarkable for 



Fig, .34. — Land«<^ape, by Ruyndael. (National Gallery.) 
his sea-pieces, and Paul Potter for quiet pastoral scenes 
with exquisitely painted cattle. Throughout the 17th 



Fia. 30. — St Mary Magdalene, attributed to 
the younger Van der Weyden. (National 
Gallery.) 
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SpaniNh 

inbool 


century the painters of the Dutch school far outnumbered 



Jju 45«> — View of MiiUltlliarnw m IJollaod, by Uoblj<nui 
(Natioual Galluiy ) 


those of any other, and many ot them readied a \ cry fair 
average of hIciU 
5 Spanish 
The eaily Spanisli 
pamti 1 s ot tlio 1 'ith 
and loth cintnrieM 
woro merely fei hie 
imitators of Italian 
ait Many of them, 
such as J uan de 
Juanes, studied in 
Italy Kihalta end 
Zurbaran were ])(r 
liaps the first able 
artists who deve 
loped a national 
etyle The latter is 
remarkable f jr I is 
jiain tings of monks , 
hg 30 shows one of 
the best examples 
Ills large altaifiieces \ 
are Uss siueesstul 
Vela/que/, one of the 
greatest miuslers of 
skilful execution the 
world has seen, was alike gioat in portraituio (see fig 37) 
and m large figiiio 
subjects ills call) 
religious paintings, 
executed under tlu 
influence of Kibalta, 
are far infeiior to 
his latei works, the 
best of which are 
at Madud Murillo 
IS usually lathor uii 
dervttlued, he i\as 
very unecjual in his 
woik, and is well 
represented nowheu 
except at Seville 
Ko words can de 
scribe the exquisite 
religious bemuty and 
puthos\of his great 
pictuie I'd (’’111 1st on ^ 
file Chosi^ bcmding 
down to eAubiacu bt Fiancis 



-FraiKiNLiui I'liir, bj /urbaniii 
(National Giilluy ) 



37 Tortiait oi Flitlip T\ of Spam, by 
\ olazquLi (National Gallery > 

Goya, who lived into the 


19th oentwjf ms au artist of great power, hauuted by 
a hideous imagmatiom Fortuny, a very dever young 
painter, who died m Borne in 1874, was remarkable for 
his daring use of the most brilliant colour, with which hia 
pictures are studded like a mosaic. His success has 
caused him to have countless imitators, most of whom 
leproduce the faults rather than the ments of his work. 

His influence on modern Continental art has been very 
great 

6. French. 

French art, like that of Spain, was aimost wholly under Trencb 
Italian influence duiing the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Nicolas Poussin, m the 17th century, was the first to 
develop a native style, though he was much influenced by 
Titian His best woiks are bacchanalian scenes, of which 
one of the finest is in the National Gallery (see fig. 38). 



Pig 38 — Bacchanalian feet iie, by Nicolas Poiissln (National Gallery ) 
When at his best his flesh painting resembles that of 
litian, but it IS frequently maned by unpleasant hot 
colouring Claude Lorram is remarkable for his bcaiiti 
fill and imaginative landscapes,— often wanting in a real 
study of nature (see fig 39) His finest works arc m 



Pio 39 — Land»>u»|>6, by CJuudo Lonuin (Natioiml Galloiy ) 


England (see p 445) Throughout the 18th century the 
French school was vciy prolific, but shared the mediocrity 
of the age, the corruption ancl artificiality of which im- 
pressed themselves stiongly on the painting of the time 
The most popular aitists of that century wcio Watteau, 
Boucher, Gieuze, Claude Vernet, Fragonard, and David, 
the rcMver of the jistudo classic style In the first half 
of the 19th century Prud’hon, Ingres, Horace Veinet, and 
Delaroche — artists of only moderate incut - were in great 
icpute, and moie dcseivcdly the very brilliant lantlscapo 
painter llousscau Millet, though httle valued during his 
lifetime, is now highly appreciate d Regnault, a \ ery able 




British 

school 


ifbo WyW killM itt the eiegd of 

tWbli in 18^1, belongft ta the Iltest deTelo{>inant of Frendli 
art At present (ld8<i) Paris possesses by far the most im« 
portent school of art existing, and French painters on the 
whole arc supreme in power of drawing and in technical 
skill. Unhappily these great merits are often counter- 
balanced by false sentimentalism or excessive realism, and 
especially by gross sensuality. Art in France — that is, in 
Paris — is now in a state of the most prolific activity, and 
is branching out into new and startling phases, such as the 
impressionist style, in which form is suppressed for the 
sake of colottr^ and the naturalist school, which leans rather 
to what is ugly or even loathsome j to the latter belong 
some of the technically ablest painters alive.^ As in Spain 
and Italy, the influence of Fortuny is strong in Paris, and 
Parisian influence now extends very widely, as the jficole 
dos Beaux-Ajrts is resorted to by art students from all 
countries except Germany. 

7, Bmtisih 

The modern Bri- 
tish* school begins 
with the painters of 
miniature portraits 
in the 16 th and 17 th i 
centuries, among 
whom the earliest 
were Nicholas Hil 
hard and Isaac Oli 
ver, artists of some i 
note in the reign of j 
Elizabeth. Many 
veiy beautiful minia- 
tures were produced 
by thorn and by the 
younger Peter Oli- 
ver, who rose into 
celebrity under 

the Commonwealth, 4o‘-^portrait of Dr Jolmsou, by R«y- 
otber able portrait nolds. (National Gallery A roplua of 
painters of the 17th tins exists in Pembroke College, Oxford ) 
century were the Scotch Jamesonc, a pu])il of IlulTens, 
William Dobson, a i 
pupil of Vandyck,® 
and Samuel Cooper ; 
but the chief court 
painters after the 
Iteatorationwere the 
Flemish Sir Peter 
Lely and Sir God- 
frey Kneller, whose 
influence on art in 
England was disas- 
trous. The 18th 
century produced 
many painters of the 
highest merit, as 
Hogarth, who stands 
unrivalled as a cari- 
caturist and moral- 
ist, Reynolds and his 

rival Gainsborough, Fia. 41 — Portnut ot Mm Sid<lt>ns, by Gams- 
notable among the boiougli (National GalUry ) 

c'hief portrait ])ainters of the world (see figs. 40 and 

^ A few years ago a goM nii‘dal was i\oii at the Salon by a picture 
of this class,- a real masterpiece of technical skill It icprosontcd 
Job as an emaciated old man covered with ulcers, carefully studied 
is the Pans hospitals for skin diseases. 

* For mediaeval painting in England, see Mural Decoration, vol. 

XMi. p. 45, 1 

* Vandyek lived and worked in England from 1632 to 1041 




41), and Richard Wilson, the founder of the English school 
of landscape, the chief artistic speciality of the country 
The throe brothers Smith of Chichester, Gainsborough, 
and later in the 
century Jolin (Old) 

('’rome of Norv ich 
and James Waid, 
were all landscape 
painters of great 
ability. England has 
since the 18th cen- 
tury been specially 
famed for its scluxil 
of water-colour paint- 
ers, of which Paul 
Sandby was one of 
the founders; he was 
followed by Wheat- 
ley, Webber, (4irtin, 
and Front. Sir Henry 
Raeburn was a Scot- 
tish jxirtrait painter 
of the highest rank 
(see fig. 42), butpia. 42. — Portrait of Rov Arch. Ahson, by Sir 
was far less ad- H. Itaeburn (National Portrait Gallery ) 
mired in England than the very feeble Lawrence. Little 
can l>e said in favour of many of the most popular 



Flu 4d. — Tlio Temetuno towed to her la'st MooriugR, bj 1 urnei 
(National GalUry ) 



painters of that 
cote, and Rhee, 
the highest 
branches of art, 
such as histori- 
cal painting. 
William Blake, 
in spite of his 
wonderful poet- 
ical and ima- 
ginative ix)wer, 
lived and died 
with very inade- 
quate recogni- 
tion. To the first 
half of the 19th 
century belong 
Turner, the 
greatest of all 
landscape })aint- 
ers (see fig. 43), 
and his very 
able con tempo- 


time, as Wast, 
who jiractised 


Barry, 
what was 


Fuseli, North 
considered 



Fia 44 — Portrait, by Dautt Gabriel Kossetti. 


rarids Constable, J. J. Chalon, Copley Fielding, and Stan- 

XXL — >>6 
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field. Scotland produced two of the chief painterg of 
this time --Sir William Allan and Sir David Wilkie. 
Mulready wag a fine draughtKnian, skilful in composition, 
but weak in colour. Etty's scholastic drawing recalls the 
xncritH and faults of the Eologneae school, and he is 
frequently very fine in colour. Eastlako was weak in 
drawing and fecjble in compomtion. Sir Edwin Landseer 
excelled in animal jiainting, esjiecially in his rendering of 
the texture of hair and fur, but was frctpicntly rather 
liarsli in colour and commonplace in motive. David 
Kobcjrts is wortliy of note for his very clever water- 
colours of arcliitcctural scenes, J. F. Lewis for his ex- 


quisitely finished Oriental subjects, and 3. S. Baven'foir hb 
grand and imaginative landscapes, which, however, are very 
little known. Dante Gabriel Rossetti (see fig. 44), who 
died in 1882, was one of the chief painters of the century, 
both for the richness of his colouring and for his strong 
poetical imagination ; he was one of the founders of the 
Pre-llaphaelite “brotherhood” (see RossEm), whose rise, 
development, and widespread influence on painting in 
Britain have lieen the chief artistic events in this century, 
and have produced a few painters whose earnestness of 
purpose and originality of power give them a foremost 
and absolutely unique position in modern Europe. 


List ok Tainterh, 


Tlie following lists give the chief paint( 3 r 8 claHsificd according to their schools in chronological order.^ 


1 . Italian. Srhoola,^ 


(1 ) J.wom (ind Plan* 

l/>thurf(iH oTul HanticciuH of Lucoik, 
knomi only frota a a 

treaty with IMwi, by thoia in 

1228. 

Bonavontura Barllnghlpri.J* 1. 

Knriao of PiMa, iniiijnttih'N, 

Marco Jk!rlin>;hi(>riy iiijniaLiiruM In a MS. 
nililc, tl.l2M). 

Darono Hcrllnghicrl, aoverul cruciflxc.H, 
fl. 1 240 HI. 

Ppoilnti OrlninU laiccn, fl.l 28 S-UI 01 . 

(Jiiintu Pinano, lirHt IimIT of lOtli cvri' 
fury. 

Tiirtnu Vaniii, Mcoond half of J4th o«ii- 
tury. 

Tlai nanii^ of many otlior PlMjin 

IwInterK <»f tho later iMtrt oi the UJth 
ry nro r««or(Ic<l in lioruirnaitH, hut 

no puIntlngH by ihoni are known to 

OXiHh 


(1.,) Swria.‘* 

Onitin da Hicmi, fl.1220. 

OlotlMalvi, n.l270. 

Duccio Ui nuoiilnHcgna, fl.UtOO. 
Haguadi Unotiiiiscgiia, fl.l80'>. 
Hinionodi Martino, 0.1285*0.1844. 
Lippo Motniiii, d.r.llCtr. 

Ilcrna, tl.<iaiiy Hth (sentury. 

Pietro litircnactii, fl.i:i20‘C.l!i4H. 
Aiiibrogio I.orcn/cttl, Pictio'H brother, 

H. UJMO, d.c.ltus. 

Nlcpolo (11 Hegna. 11.1812. 

Jacopo di Mino, 11.1842. 

Lippo Vnnni, (1. 1 8f.O - r. 1 87rt. 

Nlooolodi IhionaccorMo, IKPCiO-SK 
Dartolodi Frcdl, 11.185.8-1410. 

Luca di Toiinn^*, 11.1. MOT 

Paolo di (liovnnni. tl.l8S0. 

M<n> da Sh'im, fl.lHMO. 

Taddeo (11 llartolo, 1.M88-1422. 

Audrou di Uartolo, 11.1880, d.l42H. 
Qrogono Cccchl, rt.l400. 

Martino di Jlnreolonico, H.l 108, d.l48.M. 
DonxMiico di Uurtolo, <i.)440. 

Stefano di (iioviuiiii, 11.1428, d.l4r.0. 
Giovanni dl I^lol(>, (’.1408-1482. 

Banodl Pietro, J 400-8] , 

Lorcn/.o di Pietro (Voi'chlcttn). 1410- 
80, iM'ttcr known iia a aculptor. 
Matt(Hi di Giovanni, 1420-85. 
llenvenuU) di Giovanni, 148d 1518. 
FninccRCo di Giorgio, l«. 14!W. 

Ncrocolo di Undi, 1447*1500. 

Pietro (li Donuuiico, 1457-1501. 
nerimrdlno Knngul, 1400 1510. 

Ainirf^ii (U Niccano, 1400 1.520. 

Gu’oinmo dl Benvenuto, 1470 l.y24. 
Giacomo Pac(*h1iMot1o,ft l».ll74. 
GirolNiiio del Piu’chui,* 1477 to after 

I. 521. 


1 Wh(*n th«' ycnrrt ofa |>aintcrH birth 
and death arc unknown, tl, for “lloiir- 
iHlmd'* is put iH'fore the date, winch 
1 h taken uitluM’ iVoni existing dated i*ic- 
tuniH or fi’oni dociiincnlary rc(*oid.s. 

* Of recruit yi'ars a luon* cai-eful 
Stmrc'h fordocunuuds relating to Italian 
art has doiu* much to correct the dates 
of many jiainters’ li\ ch ; hence in many 
oases tini yeai-H of a jmi inter’s birth and 
death given in the following list diller 
from those In most previous works on 
the subject. 

8 The tliMS' B«*rlinghieri wen' of a 
Milanese thmily, but woiked mostly 
at Liieea. 

4 M(»st valuable assistnm’e in the 
pri'paration of tins list of Sien(*S(‘ 

i minters was given by Mr C. Fairfax 
dun ay. 

8 The wrirks of these two paintt*r.s me 
froquently eoufonmled ; a chromolitho- 


Oiov. Ant. Uar.zi (Hoduina), 1477-1.540; 
though not of thii hleneae sehrsd, he 
liad iniieh influence, on the Siene.e 
lialnters in thci early part of the 16th 
century. 

Baldassare Peruz/.i, 14H1-15'17. 
Domenico Mieliarino (Beeeafuitii), 
1486-1550. 

The most irniKi.’-tant Sienese jiainters 
during the second half of the 16th and 
tlie nth eentunes were Anxiiigiolo 
Haliuilieni, Alessandro Giisolmif, Pieiro 
Havl, Ventura SaliiiilN>rd, Francesco 
Vaiini, Frsnr’eseo Uiistioi, llutllio 
Manetti, Astiolfo Putrazzi, and Iluf- 
lacllo Vanni.6 

(ill.) Kforenee. 

Andrea Tafl, 121.8 ? J204 (Vasari). 
(Joppodi Marcovaldo, 11.1261-75 
Gaddo Gaddi, 1280-1JU2 (aeeorriing to 
Vasari). 

Giovanni Gualtferi (Cimahue), 1240- 
? 1802. 

Giotto dl Bondone, 1270- 1837. 

Taddeo Gwidl, ?i:it)0 to after Vm 
Puceio fJapaimn, first half of J4tli 
century. 

Buonamleo Ohristofanl (Bufllilinacco), 
llrsthalfof 14tli eenlnry. 

Giovanni Ja(*ot*i da Milano, fl.l.M6.5. 
Oiottliio (real natne doubtful), first half 
of Hth cent ury. 

.Taeopo liandlnl. r,1310-c.l800. 

Agnolo Gaddi (son of Taddeo Gaddi), 
Hill century. 

Andr«‘a Oreagiin, r.l816-r.l.M76, and his 
hrotliers Lioiiardo? (I1.18.M2-47) and 
,Jneopo. 

Francesco Train!, ehic’f of Orcagna's 
pupils, fl. 181 1-4.5. 

Antonio Longlii(V(meKiano), 11.1870 87. 
Gheranlo Htnrnnm, ].M5t, d. after 1406. 
Giiiliuno (I’Arrigo (Pesello), I.M67 to 
after 1427. 

Toniniaso di Fini (Minsoliim), b.l.MS.M. 
I/orenzo Moimeo, fi.l404 l.M. 

J'Ytt Aiig(»ljco (Guido di Vieehio), 1387- 
14.5.5. 

Andrea del Castagno, 1800-1457. 

I’aolo Ucecllo, c.bMOr; 1475. 

Tonnnaso di H. Giovaiini (Masaccio), 
1402-20. 

Fra Llpisj Lippi, r.l412 00. 

Fnuiceseodi Jresello(Pe.s»d]mo),H22 57. 
Alesho Babloviiietti, 1422 00. 

Donicnieo Venczlano, 11.1488, d.l461. 
Beno/.zo Goz/oli, 1424, d. after 1485. 
Andrea Verrocchio, 1482-e.l488. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, 1488-08. 

Gosiino Hossolli, 1489-1.507. 

Luca Signorelli (Da Cortona), 1441- 
1528; his prin(;ipal pupil was <lin»- 
lunio Genga, 1476-1551. 

Pietro Pollaiuolo, 1448, d. before 1496. 
Hiindro Ikittlcelli, 1447-1515. 

Donieiiieo Bigonii (Ghfrlnndaio), 1449- 
94. His works were closely iiiiHHt4Sl 
by his pupil and brother -in -law 
Bastiano Mainanii. 

Lonuiro dl Credi, 1 459-1637. H is chief 
seimhir wa.s Soglianl, 1492-1544. 
Filii»pino Lippi, 1460-1.504. 

Piero di Goslmo, 1402-1521. 

Baffaellino del (Jarlio, 1466-1524. 
Fnineesco Graimeci, 1469-1548. 

Giuliano Bugiardlnl, 1471-15.54. 
Mariotto Albertlnelli, 147M.515. 

Fra Bartolomeo d«*lla Porta, 147.5-1,517. 
gm])li of a fresco by I’aeehin — a scene 
from the life of Ht Catherine has iK'cn 
nubllshed by the Arund(’l Society as 
tu’ing from u work of Paeehiai’otto. 

0 See Isinzi, PtunUntjin Bolin's 
ed., vol. 1. p. 25*0. 

7 Wrongly called Bernardo by Vasari. 


Miehelangelo Buonarmtl, 147.5-1.564. 
Francesco di Cristofauo (Franeia 
BigloX 1482-1525. 

Itidoifo Ghirlandaio, 148.8-1560. 

Andrea del Sarto, 1487-15:11. His 
Hchoiar Puligu closely imitated his 
sty le. 

Jaeo{M) Carueci da Pontormo, 1494- 

I. 5.57. 

Giullo Clovio of Dalmatia, ininiaiurlst, 
1498-1578. 

Angelo Bronzino, 1502-72. 

Marcello Veniisti, d.c. 1.580. 

D.inlele da Volterra, 1.509-66. 

Francesco di*' Itossi (c/tUed Del Salvi- 
nli), 1510-6.M. 

Giorgio Vnharl, art hiNB>rian, 1512-74. 
Alessandro Allori, 15:4.5-1607. 

Orii/io I/iinl do* Gentllesehi, 1562-1646. 
('imtoforo Allori. 1577-1621. 

Carlo Dolci, 1616-86. 

'fhe other Florentine jiainters of the 
later partof the 16th and 17th centuries 
are ot little iin}MU’tauce. 

(iv.) r7nl)r{a. 

Gd(>risio of G ubblo, III in III tu rlst (Dan t(>, 
fur., xi. 79), 11. 1 264- c. 1299. 

Guido Pulincrueci (Guhbio), 1280 -r. 
1845. 

Alh'grelto Nnzi, fl. 1846-86. 

Gentile du Fabriano, b. between 1360 
and 1.M70, d. 14.50. 

OliaviHno Nelli, (1.1410-34. 

(sMcii/o da han Keveriiio, b.l374, fl. 
1400. 

Pi'To Borghi’se (Della Francesca), c. 
1415 to alter 1494. 

Fra (’arnovale, pupil of P. Borghese, 
second half of 1.5th century. 
Beiiedett(» Boiiflgli, (1.14.50-96. 

Nieeolo of Foligno ^ (1.14.58-99. 

L«»renzo du San Severinu the younger, 
(l.J 480-96. 

Melo/zo da Forll, 1488-94. 

Fiureii/o dl Loi’enzo, (141470-99. 
Giovanni Santi (father of lla])haol), 
pupil of Melozzo da Forli, d.H94. 
Pietro Vaiinucci (Perugino), 1446-1524. 
Bcinardino di Botto (iMnturicchio), 

II. 54 1518. 

Mnnm Palmczzano of Forll, c.l456, d. 
at^er 1.5:i7. 

Andrea Aloxigl (L’Ing(>gno), (1.1484. 
Isslovieo Angeli, (1.1.181-1.506. 

Gfovumii di Hetro(l>o Hpagim), ((.150.M, 
d. in or l»efore 1.5.M0. 

Glanniooln Mamii, ft.1493, d.1.544. 
Timoteo Viti, 1469-152:1. 
llapliael Sanzio, l4S:i-1.520; belonged to 
the Perugian hcliool only duiing the 
first fftw years of his career. 

important Umbrian painters of 
the 15tli centui-y were Giov. Boceati, 
Girolamo di Giovanni, Mutfeo da 
Oualdo, Bnrtoloimvi dl Tomnmso, and 
Pietro Antonio, h1.so u number of thii’d- 
mto juiinters who belonged t(3 the 
Mcliool of IVrugiiio. 

(v.) Padua, 

Ouariento, fl. 181 6-66. 

Justus of Padim (Glusto Giovanni), (*. 
1:{:10-1400, appnivntly a follow’cr of 
Giotto. 

Francesco Siiuareioue, 1894-1474. 
Gtegorio Hchlavone, seecnd lialf of 
1.5th century. 

Andrea ManU-gna, 1431 -1.506. His chief 
pupils W'cre his son Francesco (b, r. 
1470, died after 1517), Carlo (called) 
d(d Mantegna,' Giov, Fran. I’arotto, 
and Franew'seo Bonslginjri of Verona 
(145.5-1.519). 

8 Wrongly calUnl Alunno by Vusari. 


Bart.olonico Montagna (fl.l4B7, d.l528X 
a pupil of Mantegna and Gian. Bel- 
lini, founded a hcikmiI at Vicenza, to 
wliich belonged Giovanni Hperanza 
and Benedetto Montagna, the latter 
an able engraver. 

(vi.) Arezzo. 

Margaritone di MagnanoO (according 
to Vasari), 1216-9:1. 

Mantano di Arezzo, H. 1306-10. 

.lac’opo di Cusentlno, t\13l0-c.l390. 
Spinello di Luca (Aivdino), chief pupil 
of OaHcntlnOjb* f.l.M30-1410. 

N'iecolo di I^ietro Gcrinl. d. lieforo 
1.M89. His son Ixircnzo was also a 
painter. 

Fjorenzo di Bleei, fl.1370-1409. 

Parri Bidnelli, curly 15th c(‘ntury. 

Bleci dl liimuizo, fl.1420, d.l462. 
Bartolomeo della Gatta, c.1410-91. Hia 
pujiils Dom(‘iilco Pecori and Nieeolo 
Soggi were men of hut little talent, 

(vll.) Venice. 

Nieeolo Ri'inltecolo, 11.1351-1400. 
Lorenzo Vciieziano, fl. 18.57-79. 

M(>fam> Veiiczinno, fl. 1369.81. 
.lacolicllo del Flore, fl.l400 .39. 
.lobannes Alemannus, probably o( 
Gologne, f1.1440 '<*/. 

Jacojio Ihdhni, i:i95-1470; and lils two 
sons - 

Gentile Bellini (1421-1.507) and 
Giovanni Bellini (1426-1516). Gio- 
vanni's closest imitator was Ni(‘C‘o1o 
Hondiiudli. 

OiovunnI Vivarlni of Murano, fl. 1440-47 
Antonio Vivarlni, fl.1440-70. 
Bartolomeo Vivarlni, (1.1459-98. 

Alvlsc Vlvarini, (1.1464-1508. 

Antomdlo da Mi'ssina, c.I444-r.149:i. 
Carlo Oivelli, fl.l468 to after 1500. 
MaiisUfti, (1.1494-1500. 

Vittore t’ari>aeelo, c.l450 to after 1522. 
His chief pupil was Lazz.iix> Bebos- 
tiani. 

Marco Mar/iiile, (1.1492-1607. 

Marco HasaitI, (1.1470 1,520. 

Francesco Torbido (Moro), 3486-1546. 
Vicenzo Catena, fi.1495, d. after 1581. 
Cima da Uonogliano, (1.1489-1517. 
Macrino d’AHwi, (1,1496-1.508. 
Bartolomeo Veneziano, fi.e. 1505-30. 
Marco Belli, (1.1.511. 

Francesco Bissolo, fl. 1600-28. 

Pellegrino da Han Daniele, c. 1466-1.547. 
Andrea Previtali, fl.1506, d.l528. 
Loivnzo Lotto, C.1476 1555. 

Giorgio Barburelli (Giorgione), H77- 
15U. 

Tlzlano Verelllo, 1477-1576. 

.laeopo Palma (Veceliio), 148(1-1628. 
Giov. Ant. Licinio (Ikirdenoiie), 1483- 
1689. 

BebastinnoLuciani (Del Ploinbo), 148.V 
1547. 

Girolamo da Treviso, 1497-1644 
Bonifacio. Therc were Hirec painters 
of (his name,— Jlonifacio of Verona, 
d.l540 ; unotner Veronese Bonifacio, 


9 M.’irgHiit^me, a wry ba^l nainter, 
much oxerpraisod by Vasari, beionm 
really to no special sebool ; his works 
arc Inferior to contemporary and earlier 
iiaintings of 1.ho ByzantiiM* school. The 
National ChiUury possesm’s an ugly but 
intiTcsting exumnle of his work, wifmed 
“Mai’garit’ de Aritio.” Home other 
painters boi’n at Arez/o belong to the 
Florentine school, among Uiwii G(orgk> 
Vasari, a very feeble imitator of MicFiel- 
angeln. 

' i<> These two painters tielong imtber 

to tlie Florentine tehuoL 
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Aiui » Vasouini who wm panting I 
Attar 1079, fMrobobly » i^m of one of 
^ the elder Bonifholoe. 

Girolamo da Bantooroeo, fl. 1529-48. 
Faria Bordone, 1500-71. 

Jdoopo da Ponte (Baeaano). 1510-93. 

Four of hie sona were imlniera. 
Jacopo Robueti (TintorettpO), 1512-94. 
Bernardino da Pordenone, 1520-70. 
Andrea 8ichiarone. 1632-82. 

Paolo Cagliari (Veroneae), 1528-88. 
Battiata Kelotti, r. 1582-92. 

Jacopo Palma (Qlovane). 1644-1628. 
Aleaaandro Varotaril Padovanino), 1 590- 
1650. 

Bebaatiano Ricci, 1660-1784. 

Cliov. Tiepolo, 1696-1770. 

Antonio Oaiiale (Canaletto), 1607-1768. 
Fmnceaco 2ucoher«lU, 1702-08. 
Franceaoo Goardi, 1712-08. 

Bernardo Bellotto, 1720-80, nephew of 
Canaletto and a close imitator ot his 
style. 

(vill.) Brtacia. 

Vincenao Foppa, 11.1450-66 (see also 
Milan). 

VInfonzo Civsrehio of Grema, fl.1405- 
1540. 

Fiomvanta Fcrramola. end of 15th oent. 
Girolamo Roinam (11 Roiiiatiiiio), c. 
I486, c. 1666. 

Glmlaino Bavoldo, c.1487 to after 1610. 
Alossantlro Buonviciuo(Moretto). 1408- 
1555. 

Oiov. Batt. Murunl of Bergamo, (;.1.52.). 
7h. 


(ix.) Verom, 

Turone da Verona, H.1360. 

AMichioro da /^evio and Qlaeomo degli 
Avaiiiji, I4th century. The other 
VeroncMG painters of the 14th cen- 
tury were ol little artistic power. 
Vittore Pisniso (Pisatiello), l880-r.l45'i. 
His chief pupils were Btefniio da 
Zevio, Giovanni Oriolo, and Bono of 
Ferrara (siie Ferrara). 

Domenico Morone, d. after 1503. 
Llberale da Venma, 1451.1536. 
Franc«K<‘o Bonsigiioii, 1455-1511). 
Niccolo Gloltlno, c.1465 to after 1518. 
Francesco Morone, I47.'M529. 

Girolamo dai Lihn, 1474-1556. 

Paolo Murando ((.^avazzola), 1486 1522. 

Puolo Veronese and his imitator 
Battista Zelotti, a native of Veiorui, 
iHiloiig rather to the Venetian hcIukiI, 


(x.) Femira. 

GoMimo Turn, 14.30-? 1406. 

Fiaucosct) c^>Hsa, latter part Of lOth 
century. 

Bono da Ferrara, (1.1461, pupil of PIs- 
anello. 

Prancemv) Biauchl, c 1445 1 510. 

Ercoie Graiull i (or llol>erti), r.l445, d 
lieiore 1513. 

Giovanni Oriolo, f!.1449 to after 1461, 
pupil of Pisttiiello. 

Lorenzo Costa, 1160-1 535, la* longs rather 
hi the Bolognese school. 

Gian. Battista Hartuccl, fl r.l500. 

Dosso Dossi, 14S0-1560. His brother 
Giaiibattista was also a xtaniter. 

Lodovico Ma/zolino da Ferrara, 1478- 
? 1530. 

Francesco Zagamdli da Ootignola, tl. 
1505-18, and his biothcr Bernardino. 

Benvconito Tislo (Giirofalo), 14SI-1.556. 

Giovanni Battista Benvenuti (lj’<>rto- 
lano), early part of 16th century. 

Girolamo Carpi, 1501-56. 

(x*.) Tiolo(fnn. 

Giiiilo «la Bologna, tl.ll77. 

Ventura, 6.1197-1217. 

Ursono, 6.1226-48.1! 

Vitale da Bologna, 6.1320 50. 

Lippo Dalmasii, H.137tt l<» ut'fcer 1410 

Hitnone (called) tie' Crocifissi, 6.1370. 

Giacomo degli Avanzi, 6. later part of 
I4th eentnry, also classed with 
Veronese school. 

Jaeoiw «li Paolo, early 15th century. 

Marco Zoppo, 6.1471-98. 

Francesco llaiboliiii (called FYancla 
after hn mastci), 0.1450-1517. 

(»renzo Costa of Ferrara, 1460-15.35. 

Fianeeseo Primaticcio, 1504-70. 

Ludovico Cttmcct, 1555-1619. 

Agostiiio Carueei, 1558-1601 

Annilmle Carocei, 1560-1609. 


4 As Oonun. Mundli has |K)intiod out, 
Oraridi's signature and the date 1531 on 
a picture of the EntoriibirienL formerly 
in the Borghese aallery in Banic, are 
ft hirgery,— Grand i really having diwl 
long before ; It may, however, lie by 
the yonni^ painter of the saaie name. 

» See Mafvasia, Fehina Pittrla, 
Bologaa, 1678. 


Outdo B^ni. 1570-X648. 

Alhani, 1678-1660 

Domenico Zamtvtori (Domenichino), 

1581.1641. 

Francesco Barbieri (Querclno), 1601- 
1666. 


Quitlo Cognaccio, 1001-81. 
Pier Fran. Mola, 1612-08. 
Glisabetta Hlrani, 1688-65. 


(xil.) Modena and Parma. 

Tomroaso da Modena, 6.1850-60 

Barnalm da Modena, 6.1360-80. 

Bartolomeo Gross!, 6.1462. 

Jacopo liOHChi, 6.C.1400. 

Crlsioforo Caselli, 6.1499. 

liodovico da Parma, putdl of Francia 
of Bologna, early 161 h ceniurv. 

Mazziiola, three brotlieis, Michele, 
Piorilario, and Filippo, early 16th 
century. 

Antonio Allegri (Correggio), 1493-1584, 
closelv connected with the Ferrara 
school 

Francesco Mazzuola (Parmigiano), 
1504-40. His jHifiil Girolamo Ma/- 
suola closely imiiaUid his works. 

(xlll.) Cremona. 

Francesco Tucconi, 6 1464-90 

Altoljcllo Melono, 6.1515-20 

Boccaccio Boccacciiio, 6.1496, d.l525. 

Uiulio Cainpi, 1500-72. 


(xlv ) Milan. 

Vincenzo 6.1450-66 (sec also 

Brescia). 

Ambrogio Bcvllaoqna, 6.1486. 

Viueeiizij riverchio(s«<* Brescia), closely 
connected with early Milanese sctuiol. 

Fiancesco Bianchi(ll Prare), 1447-1510. 

Bernardo Zenale da Treviglio, d. after 
1521. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519. To his 
school Isdong Bernardino Luiiil (c. 
1470 to uflvr 1530), Hmloma (1477- 
1549X Amlrett da S^ilario (c 1458 to 
after 1515), and mora dlix*ctly Gian. 
Piei.riiio, Ambrogio Freda, Cesare da 
Heslo (1480 1521), Marco d'Oggiono 
(r. 1470-1549), Andrea Salaino, and 
Glov. Ant. Beltraino (1407-1510). 

Ambrogio da Fossano (Bfirgognoiio). c. 
1455-1523 ; his two bnithcra ‘veix* his 
pupils ami assistants. 

Bartolomeo Muanli (Bramantluo) (6 
1495-1529) and 

Gandciizio Ferrari (1485-1549) were also 
iniluencod by Ijeoiianlo. Ferran’s 
chief pupils were 

Bernardino Laniiii (r. 1 508 -c. 1578) and 
Glov. Paolo lj<iinu/zo, tlio Milanese 
art historian, wlioso Trattato della 
rintura was pnidlshcd in J ’>84. Ain- 
brogio Figiiio MS us an able ichoUir ol 
Lomazzo, togcUier with (h’lstoforo 
Clocca. 

Frcolc I’rocai'ciiil, 1520-90. 

Bernardino Camnl, 1522-90. 

Camillo Procucclni, 1510-1626 

(Jiov. Ball. Crespi, J557-I6:i.'i 
A numlier ol infen<Ji Milanese 

INituteiH lived in the 16tli century.** 


(xv.) Pome. 

Ilaphnel Sanzlo, 1483-1520, who In his 
early youth Isdonged Orst t«i the 
Perugian and then to the Florentine 
school, was the fonmler of the so 
culled Homan scluw)!, wliich at Orst 
consisted almost wholly ofhis impils. 

Glov. Fran. Penni (II Fattorc), 1488 
1,528. 

Iimoccnzo d{i Imola, 14lK)-1549. 

Polidoro dn GaraMugglo, 1495-1543. 

Glulio l*ippi de’ Guinnuz/.i (liomano), 
1498-1646. 

Perlno ilel V’aga, 1 500-47. 

Fodorlgo Barocci, 1528-1612. 

Cesaro d'Arpmo, 1567-1640 

Bartolomeo Bchedoiic, 1580-1015. 

Glov, l^nfranco, 1581-1047. 

Bart. Manlicdi, 1581-1017 

Pietro da Cortona, 1696-1009 

Andrea Sncchl, 1508-BH51. 

GhinlMittista Balvi (Sassoierruto), 1005- 
8,5. 

Carlo Marat ta, 1025 1713. 

Paolo Paunmi, 1091-17<it 


(xvi,) Saphe. 

The names of Rimonc Napoletaiio, 
Colantonlo, and other native jminiers 
who were nupirosed to liav’o wmked in 
t he I4th and 1 5th centuries apiMrar to bo 
those of wholly iiiythicul personages. 
Michelangelo rla (Caravaggio. 1509-1009, 
Ginsepire KiViera (I jo Hpagnaletto), 1588- 
V 1650, 

Aiilello Falcone, 1694-1005. 


3 See Lanzi, ffiet. of Painting, Bohn’s 
©d., ii p. 499 sf. 


Salvator Roila, 1615-78. 

Luca Giordano, 1662-1705. 

2. Crcrman 

Wilhelm of Ilorle or William of 
Cologne, 6.1858, d.c.l378. 

Stephen Iwochner, 6.1442, d.l451. 

Master ot LieslMirn, 6.1465. 

Michael Wohlgemuth, 14.84-1519. 

Master of the Lyvei-sbeig Passion, 6. 
1463-80. 

Israel vou Mockeiien, c. 1440- 1508. 
Martin Schonganer, 14.50 *-kk 
M atthias Gruiiewald, c 1460 to after 
1529. 

Master Chrlspiphorus, 11.1500 10. 

Master ol the beatlr ol tlit* Virgin, 6 
1515, a.l556. 

Hans Ilulbuln the older, e.l4*i0-1.523, 
and his brother Higiuuml Holbem, o. 
1405 to after 1540. 

Albrecht DUrer, l471-l/)28. 

Lucas Oanaoh, 1472-15.5.J. 
iians Hurckmair, 1473-1. >31. 

Uaiis l*’uss (Von Kuliubuch), pupil ol 
A. I hirer, d.c. 1522. 

Albrecht Altdorfer, b. Is'fora 1 180-1.538. 
Hans Leonhard Rcliaufelin, 14iK)-l >40. 
Hans HollMdn the youngci, 1497-1543. 
Hans l8(dMdd Behani, 1500-50, and his 
brother Burthcl Beham, 15()2-i.l540, 
Heintich Aldogrever, 1502-58. 

Virgil Hulls, 1514-62. 

Lucas Cranach the younger, 1515-86 
Jost. Amman, 1531-91. 
lleiuncli Golrins, 1558-1617. 

Johann Hottenhuimnei , 1.504-1623. 
Adam Klsliaimer, 1574-1620. 

Joaclilm von Haiulrart, 1606-88. 
Balthasar Denncr, 1685-1747. 

Christ. IVill. Krnst Dletnch, 1712-74. 
Anton Rupitacl Meiigs, 1728-78. 

Peter von Cormdius, 1783 1867. 

.lohunii FiuhI. Overlook, 17H9-IH60. 
Frlexl. Wll. vou Schailow, 1789-18U2. 
Julius Schnorr, 1794 1872. 

Wilhcbn von Kaulliach, 180.5-74. 

Kuril* iieil Lessing, JH08-.S0. 

3. Fie mi ah School. 
Melchior Broedcrlum, fl.l382.r 1400. 
lluliertviui Kyck.b. .1 M>6,<l.sltci 1426 
Jan van Kyck, younger biothei ol 

Hubert, <1. alter J440. 

Margarel van Eyck, a younger sister 
of the alsive, dieil soon after IIuImmI. 
Petrus Chiistns, a pupil of the Van 
Eyeks, 11.1447-71. 

DIerlek Bouts, r.l391 147.5. 

Roger van der Weyden the cldei , t. 
1400 64. 

(terarfl van der Meiie, r.lUO t.o after 
1174. 

Ilaiis Memling, c.l4:)0, d. l>efore 1495. 
huger M’an der Weyden tlie youngei, t. 
14.50-1529. 

Hugo van dcr 0 (m*s, fl. 1467, d.l4b2. 
Justus ot (IhenI, 11.14.51-70. 

Glieeraixlt David, c. 1455- 1523. 

Quintin MatH}H, 1466 1.531. 

Jan Gossart de Mabuse, 1470-1532 
Bernanl Man Orley, 1470 1541. 

Jan Mostert, 1474 1.5.5n 
Henri de Bles, 1480- p. 15.50 
Jomdiim da Palinii, b. between 1485 
and 14iK), d 1.524. 

Jan van Scboieel, 1495-1502. 

Miehiel Ooxeie, 149t>-r>92 
I*umbcrt Ijntiltard (Hustennanii), 1506 
to after 1566 

Marinus van Romerawalc, fl.1535 to 
after 1567. 

Pieter Poinbns, 1.510-83 
Antonn Mor(Anlonio Moro), 1512-77 
I*u*t«»r llrcugbel, c. 1 520*69 
Paul Bril, 1.556-1626. 

Pieter Brciiglu*!, 156 1-1 6.37 
Peter Paul liubeiis, 1577 1640 
Frans Hnyders, 1. 579-1 o57. 

Kaswrdc Crayer, 1.582-1669 
Dum hI Tenieis,** 1.582-1649 
Jan (eulled “Velvet”) Bieiigbel, r 
1.5H9.C.1642. 

Jaeob Jonlaens, 159.3-1678 
Lucas M'an IJden, 159.5-1672 
Anton Vnndyck, 1.599-J6ii. 

Adrioan van Utieelit, 1.5<>9-1C52 
Phillp|)ede (’luimpaigm*, 1602-74 
.Tan M'un Bshch, ]«)0o-65. 

Jan Fyt, 1609-61. 

David Teniers tho yonnget, 1610*9 1. 
Jaeobiis van Aitois, 161.3 to altei 1681. 
Gonzales Oo< I lies, lol4-.M. 

Pieter van <lci Fue.s (Sli Peb i Ijely), 
1618-80 

4 Not 1420, as is usnallv siipposnl 
Hebongaiier is mentiomsi by A. Dnn'i 
as Is'ing a young aiipi entice In 1 170. 

The Teniers, thoiigli Flomisli by 
birth and cslucation, bi*loiig more 
closely to the Dutch school. 


Abraham Tcnicrii, 1629-71. 

Cterard dc Laliv.s»e, 1641 -ITU. 

Jeau Francois Millet, 1642-80. 

GomoUs Huysiuans, 1648-1727. 

Jan van Bluemcn, 16i)2-1740. 

A large iuimlH*r ot Flemish painters, 
many of them ptipilH ot Bnbciis, ]ncd 
lu the 17th eenlui), but they aie o! 
little iiuj[M>rtancc 

4. Dutch School. 

Aliiert van Ouwnter, eai ly jsii t of 16th 
eoniui y. 

Geianl of Iluaiicm, end on5lli century 
liuironyiims van Acken, t*.l4n0 1518, 
Lucas (Jacobsz) van I>cv«U*n, L4U4-1533, 
Jiin Man ►Schorwl, 1495-I.5n2. 

Marten Man Hccmskciek (I498-1574X 
( ornebs \un Haailcm (1562 1()38), f'oi- 
m‘bH \uii J'tS'lcnbufg (1586-166'4) and 
Gciaid Mail Iltuitlmisl (l.V>2-.M6<>6), 
though lUiteli by bntli, ucie feoldo 
inntutoisot Italinn sehools. 
brans llals, 1.584 16(>6. 

Tliomiis <lc Keysci, t J595 r. 1660. 

( oincljH lauKsen, < LiOO 160 > 

Jun van t.oycn, 159«» I6.5>') 

Jan <li* ilcem, 1603 .50. 

AllH‘rt Cu\ p, loO .-91. 

Bembiandt van llyn or Bmu, 1606-69 
K’umnncl ile Witb, li>07 9.’. 

Juii Wyimtits, (1. liltci 1f>7l. 

Gcihanl Tiilniig, biOH si. 

Halomon Koniiig, 1609 6*-. 

Jail Both (.1610-56, and his yonngtr 
bi'other Amines Both. 

Adrian mwi Ostade, 1610 85. 

Fei’dninml Bol, Hill 81, 

Bart. MWi der liclst, I(>l.i-T0. 

(h^rhaid Don, 161.3 7.5. 

Aart van del Ncci, (.1619 to aft(»r 1691, 
Philip (h* Koninck, 1619 89. 

Phllm Woiiwcimnn, 1619-68. 

Jan Battista WVeni,Y, 162l-(4). 

Isaac van Gstmle, 1621-49. 

Gcrbramlt van (l(*r Eckhoiit, 1621*74. 
Nicholas Bcrclmni, 1621 83. 

Paul Potter, 1625 51. 

Jacob Bn.Msdacl, !()...> 81. 

Jan Steen, 1626 79. 

Kaiel Dinurdin, 1630 78, 

Gabriel Mctsii, lOCO to alfct 1667. 
LudoU Backhin/cn, l(.r.l 1709. 

Nicholas Macs, 1(>3J 93. 

Pieter de Hoocli, 16.32 81. 

Jun vail der Mc< t, 1632 9 >. 

Willem \uml('M(‘Ule tlic youngei, 1633- 
1707. 

Jan Vaiui(Z Capelh*, ( I6.i5 to after 
1680. 

Flans van Micils the eMei, 16,35-81. 
Ills sons Jun and Willem wen* IkjUi 
painteih. 

Mclelnoi dc Hoiidcco('tcr, 16,3»5-9f>. 

Jun Ilackaert. ( , |636.j <08. 

Jan van der llcyd(‘n, |6.<7-1712. 
Meindert IlolilNMiia, 1<>3S 1,09. 

Adiinn Vamlevelde, 16.39-72. 

Ga.spnid N«'tHehei, 16.3'» S4. 

Daniel My tens the youngei, r.l64» 

( J68S. 

Jan V\(*eiiiv, b>U-l7l9 

Jan M'un lluehtenbmg, 1616-1733 

Van (let Plmos, l».4,' 1701. 

Wll. van Miens, Hi6‘j-I744. 

.’an van lluvNiim, 1<>82 174') 

Fiuns van Mn*iiH the younger, 108^- 
1763. 

Jan van Os, 1714-1808. 

A large iiuiiiIm I oi mostlv third-rato 
]>iiint(‘is existed in the Lotit ami ITili 
eon tin u s 

5. S furnish School, 

Antonio del Umcon, 1416 | .(K). 

Alonso Beiuguete, 1480-1561. 

Lins de Vuigas, 1502 <>H. 

Ju.in de Juunes (Vheente Johtk's), 150«)- 
79. His (‘liKd pn}>il was Bunas 
I.uis de Morales, e 1.510-86 
Alonso Saiiehe/ C(m‘11o, (..1512-90 
Gasper Beeeira, 1520-70 
Francisco d(> llibalta, (.1550-1628. 

Jiian (ie las Itoelas, 1558 1625 
Francisco Paebeeo, 1571-16 >1. 
Francisco de Hen era the eld5r, b 
1576, and Ins son Known as Fratt- 
ciseo “ KI Mo/o ’’ 

FiUgenio (Jaxes, 1577 1612. 

.Iinui de Riluilta, l'i97 1628 
bianelseo Zurbaran, 1 i*)8 1662. 

Diego Velar(ine/ *le Hih.i, 1599 1060. 
rrancLseo (’olluntcM, 1.599-1656. 
Espinosa, 1<>(K) 80. 

Alonso Dano, IhOl-f}?. 

Juan (’arreflo dc Mnamiii, 1614-85. 
Bartolorm* Esteban Mniillo, 1618.&'A 
Jtian de Val*l<'s, 1 (>.30-91. 

Dlamllo Coello, 1635 *).3. 

Francisco Goya, 1746-1828 
Mariano Fortuny, 1838-74 
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6. JFrineh School, 

IciitK of Aitjoo, 140$-ft0, Iwoniwl 
paiuting tn Italy, uml Ih Mtid t*) have 
piiu‘tlMm the ttit in Fiance 
Jean Fouqiict, b iH^tweon 141/>aiul 1420, 
bcloiiga also to the Italian Hijhfxil 
Jean Clonct of Tonis, fl.l4H0 , )uh mn 
Jean Clouet the younjjfcr. c.l4ft'> I 
and pun Jtnm Fi iuicoIh t Mouct (J uurt ). 
JCttTi dc (Jrmniiont, if 15'i7. 

Jean < ousin, rJM)0 < lAKil 
iViiibioiM* DtilKih, I'ift-lOl'i. 

Atiioitie le Nafn, and his brother T^iuia, 
nj02« 77. 

Hhiioii Voijpt, 1500.1049. 
hiun^oiN Feirui, 1590 HFiO 
NicohiH f'<niHNir», UiOI-ltidO. 

Ja<‘r)tieH HUdla. 1590 ir>57. 

JurqueH Ulaiicliaid, 1000-08. 

Valentin lie TJouIlongnc, 1000->84. 
Claude Cclci' (Uirniiri), 1000*82. 

Chill ICH Antoine iMilrcHnoy, 1011-65. 
rierre MiKiiaicl (J^ BomainX 1012.96, 
CHHtMii DiiKhet (called Prmwain after 
hm In other in law Kicolan), 1018 76. 
SJuMtoche le Rueui, 1010-56. 

R^lMMtien liourdon, 1010 71. 

OharlcH le liruii, 1019 90. 

JocqucN CourtolK (Ijo Buurguignon), 
1021-70. 

Jean Jouvenct, 1644 I7l7. 

Jean Baptiste Han term, 1051.1717. 

Inferior Ficnch painters who woikcd 
In the I7th Mid IHtii ceiituiies wcic tlie 
Boullongno (father mid two sons), 
Micolaa de l^rffilli^m, IJyiieinthe 
liigaud, Nicolas J«uncrrd, Ihiire Rnh- 
leyiUH, <^arl van I/iki, Claude Veiiict, 
and Mudatiie Ic Ih iin. 

Aniolrni Waftiuii, lOKt 1721 
Jean lIuptlKUi r»tci, lono 
FraiiiyilK Ikmcher, 1704 70. 

Jean Ihipitste theu/e, 1 726-1 n 05 
Joan lloiiot('> Fmgiuimd, 1702 JkOO. 
Jacqneit Uuiis Davhl, 174K 18.'5. Ho 
earned torts highest point the dull 

J iMcudo cIumhIc st^lc iuuuguiated iiy 
foNcpli Marie Vini, 1710 1S09. 

Many othoi juiintcrH <d lonitli rate 
talent worked nn«l obtained iiiiieh popu- 
larity thiouglioiit tlio IHth c( niuiy. 
Pienu Paul riud'lion, 1758 I8J.S. 
Fiuntjois Marius Otunct, 1775 1840 
Jean Angnstln Ingres, 17K0-IH07. 
Homes V< met, 1789-1801 
Thtiisloie (hTicnull, 1791-1824 
lAoirold Itobert, 1794-1835. 

Ary Schefler, 1795 1858. 

Paul Dehiroehn, 1797-1860. 

Bug^nu Delueiolx, 1799 1800 
AleXttiKhe (labriei Decaiitps, 180.2 tK). 
Th^isloie Uiiussean, 1812 o7. 

Jean FTaiH;oIs Millet, 1811-75 
Honri llugnault, 1843 71. 


Nlchnlaji Hillionl, 1647-WW (minia- 
turist). 

Isaac Oliver, 1666-1617 (mliiiaturtet). 
(Jeorge Jamesfmo. 1580-1644, pupil ot 
HiiWim (portraits). | 

Peter Oliver, lOOl-OO (miniaturist), 
lloliert Walker, d.c.lCkiO (irortraitsX 
Rarnuel Oixipor, 1609-72 (poi*traitHX i 

John Uosklus, <1.1004 (portraits) 
William Dobeon, 1610-40, follower of 
Vaiulyok. 

Isaac Fuller, <1.1672 (porimith) ! 

Henry Stone, 1010-58 (isn 1 1 aits) I 

RolMrtStreator, 1024-80 (tsri traits). j 

Henry Anilerton, 1030 to after 1006 
(iKirtralts). 

John Riley, 1046-01 (tsirtmlis) 

Sir Peter i^ly, <^ine Ui England in KVH. 
Sir Chslfiey Knoller, 1040-172.3 (jHir- 

tmitsX 

John Greeiihill, 1640-76 (portraits) 

John Michael Wright, r 1055 1700 
Jonatlian Hloliantsoii, 106.5-1746 (por- 
traits). 

Charles Jervas, 1675-1789 (iiortralts) 

Sir James ThoinhlU, 1070-1784 (wall 
dccoratlonX 

WlUiani Aikriian, 1662-1781. 

Williairi Hogarth, 1097 1704 (sallrlstX 
8. H<*oit, d 1772. 

Fmiuesco Zumarelli, 1701 88 (land- 
scape). 

Thouais Hudson, 1701-79, Reynohls'H 
iriust/*r. 

.Iniiies WiMitfon, <1 1766 (anlinals) 

Three brothers Hinith of OhiciicsU'i , 
1707 66 (landscarie), 

Fiuneis riayiitan, 1708 00, 

Allan Ratiisuv, 1709 84. 

JtJiIittrd Wilson, 1718-82, foiiinlei of 
the English srousd ot landhCU|H 
Hlr Joshua Hcynolds, 1723-92 (ixu- 
tmits). 

Ceenge Ktublw, 1724-1800 (aiiitiinls) 
FraiuiHCo llartolorzi, 1725 1815 (en 
graver). 

Fianels Coti'S, 1725 70. 

Pnul Haudbv, 1726 1S(MI (watci-eohnii) 
Thoinas Oulnslsnough, 1727 88 (poi- 
ii ruts and landscapO 
Nathaniel Hone, 1780-84 (miiiiatnieH) 
Nathaniel Dunce, second half of 18th 
centnr y 

Joscpli Wiighi of Derby, 1734-97 (night 
Heenes). 

George Uotnney, 1784-1602 (iMutiuitH) 
Johann Eollany, 1786-1810. 

John Hlngleton Ooplev, 1737-1816. 
lleiOaiuin West, 1738 1820. 
lllchttid (V»hwhv, 1740 1821 (iiiiiifatuicK) 
Angelica Kaut'iiianri, 1741 1807 (iwir- 
tiiilts) 

H acker t, 1711 1800 (water-colour). 


James Barry, 

Hetif^ FimmIL lt 4 M 085 . ^ 

Mary Moeer, 17444819 (fiowef painterX 
David Allan 1744 * 96 . 

Jomea Nortlieot^ 1740-1881. 

F. Wheatley, 17474801 (water-oolourX 
John Sniitli, 1760-1812 (water-ookmrX 
Robert Bmirke, 1752-1845 
John Webber, 1762>0i8 (water-ssolour). 
John Cozens, 1752-99 (water-colourX 
Th<rmas Bewick, 1758-1828 (wood-en- 
graverX 

Sir Geon^e Beaumont, 1768-1827 (por- 
tralisV 

Sir Wilijiim Beechey, 1768-1889. 

Henry Done, 1755-1884 (uiinmtures on 
enatnelX 

Gilbert Stuart, 1755 1828 
Tliomas Btothatrl, 1755 1884. 

Sir Heiuy Raeburn, 1750-1828 (por- 
tmiU) 

James (Jlllray, 17.57-1815 (caricaturist^ 
William Blake, 1757-1828 (poctryX 
T. Rowlandson, 1757-1827 (cancaturistX 
John Hoppuer, 1759-1810 
John Opio, 1701 1807. 

EdwarrlBinl, 1702-1819. 

Samuel Wocslronle, 1768-1817. 

George Morland, 1704-1804 (anInialsX 
N Pococke, 1765-1821 
John (Old) Orome, 1769-1821, founder 
of the Norwich sclnml of Landscape 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1709-1830 (por- 
traits). 

H Howard, 1769-1847. 

James Ward, 1769-1859 (landscape) 
Thomiis Phillips, 1770-1846 
Hit Martin Rhee, 1770 18.50 
Gem mr Clint, 1770-1854 
n. W Williams, 1773 1829 (classical 
buildings) 

Henry ThoniHon, 1773 1843 
Thomas Glitin, 1773-1 S02 (landsca]s0. 
Thomas ilargieavis, 1776-1810 (minia 
lures). 

Joseph Mttllord William Turner, 1775- 
1851. 

John Constable, 1776 18.37 (hindKeais)) 
John Varley, 1777-1842 (water eulout). 
John James Chulon, 1777-1864 (hind 

HC ttlM ) 

John Christian Bchctky, 1778-1874 
(iiimitn ). 

John Jackson, 1778-18^1 (landscape). 
William Payne, 6.1780-90 (water 
(olom). 

John Thomson, 1778-1840 
James Lament Agusse ot Geneva, <. 
17 <9-1846 

Sir Augustus Tallcott, 1779-1844. 

Andi< w W'llson, 17^0-1848 

Alfnsl rhsloii, 1 780-1 86()(wiitcr-coloni). 

.1. M ('otman, 1780-1843 (wtttci-oolom). 

John Simpson, 1782 1847. 

hii William Allan, 1782 1 860 (portraits). 


De Wink 1780*1849 (water-ebloqvX . 
Samuel Prout, I7884825 (wgter^Mibm 
Sir David Wilkie, 1T86 mU T 

W. Hilton, 1780-1889. 

B. R. Haydon, 1780-1846. 

WUL Mulready, 1780-1808. 

A. Fraser, 17^1866. 

George Jones, 1766-1809. 

WlUto Etty, 1787*1846. 

Copley Fielding, 1787-1865 (latulieipe) 
Sir J. Watson GokIou, ITSS-IWM. 

W. Oollllis, 1788-1847. 

John Martin, 1786-1854 (Imaginative 
landscape). 

Sir John Gordon, 1790*1865. 

H. P Brign, 1792-1844. 

John LimT^ b 1702. 

Francis Danby, 1798-1861. 

David Cox (senior), 1798-1858 (water- 
colour) 

Sir Charles BasUake, 1798*1805. 

Q. B Newton, 1794-1886. 

C. R. licalie, 1794-1860. 

J F. Herring, 1795-1865. 

David Hobei-te, 1790-1864 (architecture 
and landscape). 

Clarkson Stanlleld, 1798-1867 (land- 
sisape). 

James Holland, IBOO 70. 

George Catteimole, 1800-68 (water- 
colour) 

William Hlmson, 1800-47 (water-colouiX 

R. P. Houiiigton, ibOl 28. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, 1802 73 (animals). 
Geotge Laneo, 1802-04 (still life). 

Sir I^ncis Grant, 1808-78. 

Horatio MaccuUoch, 1895 67 (land- 
soai>c). 

8n Daniel Macne<‘, 1806-82. 

William Dyce, 1806-64. 

Sir tleoigp Hai vcy, 1SO0-76. 

John Freil. Is-wis, 1880 76 (Oriental 
scennHX 

TliomiiH Duncan, 1807 46. 

Joseph Nash, 1S07 78 (aichitectme). 
Aaron Pciilcy, 1807-70 (water-colour). 
Thomas Cicswiek, 1811 0ir (landsoaire). 
Edw. Will. CooUe, 1 81 1 -80 (marine) 
Daniel Maelise, 1811 70 
Will. James Muller, 1812 46 (water, 
colour X 

William Birslie, 1816-81. 

James Diumiiioiid, 1810-77. 

A. L Egg, 1810-08. 

John Plillllp, 1817 67. 

Thos. Reddon, 1821 60(IhT Raphardite), 
Hurnucl Bough, 1822-78 (landscais*) 
Thofc Lceson Rowbothaiu, 1823 75 
(water colour ) 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1828-82 (Pre- 
Ha phaehtc). 

John Samuel Raven, 1829-77 (land- 
scape)- 


Picture (^allerikh of Europe. 


The following list gives some indication of tlie nianiKT 
in which the existing pictures of various schools are distri- 
buted among the chief galleries of Europe. 

Kfttiongl Tim National (lallory, Loudon, contaiiiH for its size a veiy largo 
Ckllery, number of lii^hly important })ictmo8 of the Italian schoolH, many 
Loudoiu of them ami dated ; in fact, as a lepreficniative (3oUection, 

embracing as it docs wrdl-rhoscn sptJciincns of every school and in- 
cluding many paiutings of very rare inostiTH, it is baldly suriroabod 
oy any gall<Ty in tlie woild. Though weak in paintings of Uiutto 
and hm hcIiooI, it possessoa many early Sienese pietui’es of gieat 
interest and exceptional impoitance (see hg. 1), and a collection 
unrivalled out of Italy of the woiks of tlie best Floientino painters 
of the Krth (rnturv, ns Paolo Ueeello, Lipiro Lippi, Pollaiuolo, 
Sigmmdli, liottieelli, Lokmizo di Credi, and otbers (sue fig. 6), 
or the very few existing ousel pietuivs by IMsanello^ t!io National 
Galloiy contains one (signed), St (leorgo and St Anthony. The 
|»ortralt by Andrea del Sarto is one of hm finest woiks, — full of life 
and expression and rich in tone. In addition to a laige ])aintuig 
on canvas of tlio sihool of Michelangelo -Lcda and the Swan* — the 
National CJallei> possesses two unfinished pictures, a Madonna and 
Angels and an Entombment of Christ, both of which, in spite of 
many adveiso enticisms, aji^^ar to Ire genuine works of Michel* 
angoio, the former in liis eui\y, the latter in his Inter manner — a 
very remarkable irossessioii for one gallery, seeing that the only 
other geiuiino easel ]niintiiig by him is the cirenTnr imiiel of the 
Madonna in the tribune of tlio Ufii/i (Floroneo) No four t>ietui*e8 
could bettor pni*esent Haphael’s liiglily varied maiiiiors tfian the 
ininiaturo Knight's Dream, the Ansidei Madonna, tlio St Catherine, 
and tlie O arvagh Madonna, whioli in the dates of their exoeutioii 

I Home small iMnicls attdbuted to Plsam*ll<» in Rome ami olsowbere are of 
very doubttul geimlneiiCHa. 

) • Not oxhilriwi ; it is pmlrably a impIFs copy of the marble group of the 

name HuliJect (lesigtusl by Michvlaiig<‘lo 


cover nearly the whole of his short working life. In the Venetian 
school the National (Jallery is almost unrivalled: it contains a 
huge immbiT of fme examples of Crivolli (^seo fig. 14), — Venice not 
possessing one ; two rare panels by Marziale, both signed and dated 
(IfrOO and 1507); the iiiiest 8).)ecimens of Giovanni Hellini (see 
hg. 1.5) and his school which exist out of Venice ; one of Titian’s 
noblest works, — tlie Ariadne and liaedius, hiiishod in 1523 for the 
duke of Ferrara, together witli two other fine pictures of eaiUer 
date ; and the mostorpieco of Sebastiano del Piombo, his liaising of 
Lo/anis, iraitJy designed by Miclielangelo. The smaller ucdiools of 
Ferrara and (jroiiiona are well represented by examples of nearly 
all their rliief painters. Of the Umbrian school the gallery i> 08 - 
sesses two or lathor three important, though much injured, panels 
by I’lero della Fiain'csca (see fig. 10), a fine picture by Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, as w'cdl as one of Perugino’s best works, the triptych from 
the Certosa near Pavia (see fig. 12), and other paintings by him. 
Cori’eggio is rc'piesontod by three fine pictures, classical and re- 
ligious, specimens of unusual excellence (see tig. 21). Of the 
Bolognese school there are three works by Francia, one signed 
(see fig. 19), and specimens of the |»aiiiters of the later school,— 
Annibale Caiaeci, Guido (see fig. 20), and others. Paul Veronese’s 
Dream of St Helena and the group of portituts of the Pisain 
family, arranged as the scene of the lamily of Darius before Ale.x* 
ander, arc among his finest works. The throe pictures by fxitto 
ait; excellent oxamnloa of his supreme talents in portraitiuo ; and 
no collection outside Bieseia and Bergamo is so nch in the noble 
portrait pictui-es of Moretto and bis pupil Moroni. Leonardo da 
Vinci (the rarest of the great masters) is represented by a very 
boautifhl picture * which apficars to have been partly finished by 

s In addltioiTto the stronR internal evidence In favour of this picture being 
at least In part a genuine work of Da Vluci, it is expressly mentioned as being 
by him in the Trattato ddla Ptttura (11. 17 and iv. 1), written by the Milanese 
T^nmazzo Iwfore 1584. The imintlug was then In the church of 8. Franoesbo at 
Milan, where it remained till 1790. 
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in the tiOuvre (seii fig. 2$). Leonardo'e uae 
dt aEnoit monochtomatic colonring diilerti strondy from the »tyle 
of hir papile and imitatom Lnini, Andrea da Soiario (ttee fig. 24). 
aiid Beltraffio, all of whom are represented by excellent and 
cbaracteriniic examples. Of the earlier Milanese school the gal- 
lery contains two magnificent examples by Ambrogio Borgognono, 
— the Marriage of St Catherine esiiecialiy being a work of the 
highest imnortauce and beauty (see tig. 22). The gallery possesses 
ram examples of the early German masters (sec fig. 25, by william 
of Cologne), though it is weak in the works of the later Gormans, 
as AUiert Uiirer, who is represented only by one portrait, which is 
signed (see fig. 26), and Hans Holbein the younger, who is totally 
absent except for the noble portrait lent by the duke of Norfolk.^ 
The collection la, however, unusually rich in fine examples of early 
Flemish art, — of the Van Eycks and their school (see fig. 28). The 

y ortrait of Jean Aruolfini and his wife (si^ed and dated) is one of 
an van Eyck’s noblest works on a small scale, — ^only surpassed, 
|)erhaps, by the Madonna and Worshipper in the Louvre. The En- 
tombment of Christ by Van der Weyuen the elder (see fig. 29), the 
three or more examples of Memling, the Exhumation of at Hubert 
by Dierick Bouts, the Reading Magdalene by Van der Weyden the 
younger (see fig, 80), and the Saints and Donor by Gheerardt David 
are all unrivalTod examples of those great painters. The delicate 
little mnel of the Maaonna by Margaret van Eyck is a work of 
much interest The later Flemish and Dutch schools are equally 
well Topresented, especially by a number of noble portraits by Rem- 
brandt (see fig. 83), Rubens, and Vandyck ; a portrait of an old 
woman, the ** Chapeau de Foil,” and the portrait of Van der Geest 
(wrongly called Gevartius) are among the finest works of those three 
Tnastors (see figs. 81 and 32). Hobbema, Knysdael, Do Hooge, 
Wouwennan, and others of their school are very richly represented 
(see figs. 34 and 35). Of the Spanish school the National Gallery 
contains an excellent portrait head of Philip IV. (see lig. 37) by 
Velazquez, a full-length of the same king, not wholly by his hanil, 
and also two pictures of sacred subjects and a curious lioar-liunting 
scene of inueli interest, blit of inferior beauty. The examples of 
Muiillo, like most out of Seville, are but third-rate specimens of 
his y>ow(5r. The Kneeling Friar as an exain])lo of Zurbaran’s work 
is unrivalled either in Spam or out of it (see iig. 36). Among the 
pictures of the French .school a number of fine landscapes by Claude 
borrain and a very masterly Bacchanalian Scene by Nicolas Pousbin 
are the most notable (see figs. 88 and 39). Tlio English school is 
hardly ropresented in a inannor worthy of the chief national collec- 
tion, but it is supplomentel by a largo number of fine paintings in 
the Soiitli Kensington Museum. The chief treasures in this branch 

J wssessed by the National Gallery arc Hogarth series of “ Marriage 
i la Mode,’*’ some noble portraits by Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
and an uurivall(‘d collection of Turner’s works of all periods (see 
figs. 40, 41, and 43). 

Hampton The royal gallery at Hampton Court (London), among a large 
Court. number of inferior jiaintings, contains some of great value, espocialTy 
the Ha]>tism of Christ, an early work of Francia, a most luagnificciit 
portrait of Andrea (Jdoiii by Lor. Lotto, both signed, ami a jiortrait 
of a youth attributed to Ra]>hucl. The chief treasure of the palace 
is the grand series of decorative paintings (nine in numliof) executed 
in tcrnjiera on canvas by Andrea Manteca in 1485-92 for the duke 
of Mantua, but much injured by repainting. The equally celebrated 
cartoons designed by Raphael for tapestry to decorate the Sistine 
Chapel arc now moved to the Soutn Kenaington Museum. Tho 
gallery also possesses several fine examples of Tintoretto, many 
good klomish and Dutch pictures, sonic small but fine examples of 
Holbein and his school, and a number of historically interesting 
woiks by English painters of tho 17th century. Tho portrait of 
a .Jewish Rabbi by Kembrandt is one of his iinest works, — poifect 
inaster})iccc of portraiture. 

Other Tho Dulwich gallery is csjiecially rich in works of the Dutch 
English school, and contains some noble portraits by Gainsborough and 
galU'ues. Reynolds, as well as an interesting early work by Raphael, — tho 
predella with seven small subjec.ts painted in 1504 as part of the 
large altarpiece for the monastery of St Anthony in Perugia ; the 
main pari of this laigo rotablc, which is the property of the heirs 
of the duke of Ripalda, has been for many years dejKisited but not 
exhibit(*d in tho National Gallery. The National Portrait Gallery* 
at Kensington contains many iiaintings of different schools which 
aic valuable both as works of art and from their interest as portmits. 
The Royal Academy has placed in the attics of Burlington House 
its valuable collection or diploma pictures, and in an adjoining 
room a few treasures of oarlior art, among them a largo cartoon 
of the Madonna and St Anne by Leonardo da Vinci, — similar in 
subject to, but different in design from, an unfinished ]»icturc by 
him in the Louvre, and a copy of his Cenacolo at Milan by his 
pupil Marco d’Oggiono, of pricoloas value now that the original 
utter wreck. In tho same room is a very beautiful hut uii- 

' Enaland generally Is, however, very rich lii the works of Holbein,— ehlefly 
portraits. 

• Now temporarily moved to Bethnal Green. 
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finished piece of sculpture by Miehelabgelo, a circular relief of the 
Madonna. 

England is especially rich in collections of drawings by tho old Other 
masters. The chief are those in the British Museum, in tho 'J’avlor British 
Buildings at Oxford, and in the possession of the Quoen and of Mr coUec- 
Malcolm of Poltalloch. Among tho colloction in Windsi»i Gawtlo tions. 
are eighty-soven jk)! traits in rcdchalk by Holbein, all of womh iful 
beauty. The celehiated “ Lilwr Veiitatia,” a collection of original 
drawings by Claiuio Lot rain, is in the possession of the duke of 
l^vonsliire at Chatsworth In Buckingham Palace is a tine collec- 
tion of paintings ot the Flemish and Dutch schools. An nlniost 
incredibly large iiiimher of iino paintings of all schools aroscattenHl 
throughout the private galleries of Britain ; an account of tho chief 
of these is given by Di Waagen, Truisurcs of Art in //ri/ai a, London, 

1864. But many of tho lollections ilcscribed by Dr Waagen have , 
since been moved or disisnsed ; the Peel an<l Wv nn Ellispicturcs have 
been purchased by tho Nutionnl Gallery, which has also a(*(iiiirc<l 
important pictures fi*oni the sales of the Eustlakc*, Barker, Novar, 
Hamilton, and Blenheim collections. 3 he luigcst private galleries 
which still exist in England are those of the duke ot Wesliniiistor 
(Grosvonor House), tho duke of Sutliorlaiid (Slalfoid IIouso\ the 
earl of Ellesmere (Bridgewater House), and the marquis ot Exeter 
(Burghley House), The public gallery at Lncipool contains some 
very important Italian pictures, a.s does also the growing ( oiler tion 
in Dublin. The Edinburgh National Gallery possesses a lew speci- 
mens of early masters, among them part of the great altaipieie by 
the unknown ** Master of Liesborn,” a pictim* of St Hiiheil by tho 
“Master of Lyvorsberg,” some fine Dutch pictures, and Gains- * 
borough’s masterpiece, the portrait of the Hon. Mrs Giaham, to- 
gether with many examples of the excellent iiortraits by David 
Allan and Sir Henry Raeburn. In the palace of Ilolyrood is pre- 
served a very beautiful altarpiece, with portraits of James 111. and 
his queen and other figures. It is supposed to have been painted 
alwut 1480 by Van der Goes of the school of the Van Eycks. Eii|^- 
laud is c8jK*cially rich in the finest examples of Nicolas I'ouHsiii 
and Claudo TiOrrain ; tho paintings by the latter in Groaveiioi House, 
tho National Gallery, and elsewhere in the country are unrivalled 
by those of any foitdgn gnlleiy. 

Tho Lhuvre is rich in works of nearly all schools, and especially Louvre, 
ill fine cxamjdcs of Signorelli, Mantegna, Raphael, 'ritian, Paul 
Veronese, Correggio, and the later Borngnese j>aintnr.s. Its chief 
glory is tho possession of soiik* of the very rai(‘ works of Da Vinr i, - 
La Vierge anx Kochers, the Virgin and St Anne, and the wonder- 
ful portraits of Mona Lisa and La belle Fciionnicie. It is chiefiy 
wcolc in examples of tho earlier Venetian painters, not ]>osseKsing 
a single gcmiino work by Giovanni Bellini. It contains some very 
beautiful IrcscoH by Botticelli and by Luini, and tho finest wr>rk 
of Murillo whii*h exists out of Seville, — the Virgin in Glory. Tho 
later Flemish and Dutdi schools are w'cll i e presented : the small 
painting of the Virgin with a kneeling Worsliipper by Jan van 
Eyck is one of tho loveliest piiduros in tin* world ; but the Louvro 
is otherwise deficient in paintings of his school. The jk)! traits by 
Holbein, Rubens, and Vandyck are of great im])ortrtncc. In tho 
French school the Louvro is'of courso unrivalled : the paintings of 
Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorraiii aie the best among them; but 
tho general average of inorit is very low'. Tiro Louvre also possesses 
a magnificent collection of drawings by the old masters. 

The Berlin gallery, now rapidly being adde<l to, contains a large German 
number of very important Italian luctures ; omong them is Sig- galleries, 
norelli’s finest easel pictiiio (seo tig 8), -a classical .scene with Pan 
and other undo figures playing on pipes, a masti*i’i>icce of poweiful 
drawing. Tho gallery is more c.spccially rich in woiks of tho 
Gorman, Flemish, and Dutch schools, including six panels from tho 
large altarpiece of the Adoration of the Lamb at Ghent by Hubei t 
and Jan van Eyck. The Dresden gallery is mainly rich in paint- 
ings of tho Flemish and Dutch schooks, but also contains some fine 
Italian pictures. Raphaers Madonna di San Sisto is the chief glory 
of tho collection, together witli many fine examples of Giorgione, 

Palma Vecchio, Titian, Paul Veronese, and (’orreggio, and a number 
of works of the later Bolognese school. The gallery is especially 
remarkable for its genuine examples of that very rai'e master 
Giorgione. The Pinakothek at Municli possejiises some good Italian 

I rictures, among them four by Raphael and a nuinlier of fine Titians. 

;t contains a large collection of German, Dutch, and Flemish paint- 
iiif^, with a number of fine portraits by Albert J)urer and Vandyck. 

It is especially rich in works of Lueus Cranach the elder, of Mem- 
ling, of Roger van der Weyden, of Wohlgemuth, and of Rembrandt.'* 

The C'assel gallery is mainly rich in Flemish and Dutch ]>auitings. 

The small Wallraf-Richartz Museum at Cologne contains a lew 
paintings of CTcat interest to the stude.iit of early German ait 
The Belvedere Gallery at Vienna is exceptiorialh in b in w oi ks Austria, 
of the Venetian school, especially of Palma Vrcchio, Titian, ami 
Paul Veronese. Holbein, Rubens, Vandyck, ainl other masters of 
tho Flemish and Dutch schools are richly rc[nesent<'d. Vienna 
also contains some large private galleries, chicllv rich in Flemish 

» A numt xaluablti catalogue of the Munich picturcw, well illustrated with 
photovrnphs, han m'ciitly been ituldwhed. 
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and thitdh pictnreii, and a magnificent collection of drawings by 
old maatera. The Hudaiiest gallery (Eszterliazy collection) contaiuB 
many fine Venetian and Home Kloreutino pictoee, with a large 
xiumrier of Fleinisli and Dutc h works. 

' Tins Ciallcry of tJie llernutagi at St Petersburg is one of the 
largest and most inijKsrtant in Eurojas.; though weak in jihduresof 
the early Italian scliools, it foiiUiins line examples of Luini, Rapliael, 
Titian, I’aul Vewnmse, and the Bolognese sehool, and is extraordi- 
narily rich in paintings by iMurillo, iieiubrandtf Kubens. Vandyek, 
and the later Flemish and Dutch Bolmols generally. 

The many galleries of Belgium aud Holland are mostly rhdi in 
the woi ks of local Hehools. Antwerji j»OHses»es the inastcTpieces of 
Kubens and imiiiy fine cxainph's of his pupil Vandyek. The church 
of St Bavoii at Dhent contains the niasterpioee of the Van Eycks, 
the main part of u large altai piece in many panels with the Adorn- 
tion of the Lamb as the central subject; this is only rivalled in 
point of size and laiauty by the Fountain of Salvation painted hy 
.Jiiii van Eyck about 14112, and now in the mnseum of the Saiitia- 
sima iVinidad nt Madrid. Among the many lim' Flemish ami 
Dutc h pictures in the muHcum at The Hague is a half-length of 
an unknown lady liy Holbein, which is one of the most beautiful 
jioi traits in tlio wmiid (see fig. 27). 

The gallery of Madrnl is in some respfM'ts iiiirivalled lioth from 
its wiflely reprosontativo ehameter— at least as regal els the later 
schools —and from the number of exceptional masterpieces wbieh 
it contains ; it jHissosses, however, very lew s]>eeimeiis of Italian 
art earlier tlian l&OO. In the works of the later Italian masteis it 
is very rich, possessing four important works by Kaphael, — the 
Madonna called La Pena (once at Hainjiton Court in the eolleetioii 
of Charles 1.), the Viigin ol Iho Fish, the Virgin of the Hose, and 
(yhrist on His w'ay to Calvary {Lo Siiosimo). No other gallery con- 
tains HO many line sneeimens of Titiuirs )iuintingH ; it includes a 
scene of Baeehus at Naxos, with a nude sleeping figure of Ariadne 
in the foregiound, the eump.inion to the magiiiricent Ariadne in 
the English National (lallery, but surpassing it in beauty and j>er- 
fei’tion of preservation. The third picture of the trio paintcnl (or 
the duke of Ferrara is also at Madrnl ; it is known as the Saeriliee 
to FeiMirnlity, and consists of a large grou}i of nude infants sisirting 
or sleeping, a perfect miiaele for its wealth of colour and unrivalled 
flesh painting. In addition to these wonderful pictures there are 
some splendid portialts by Titian, and munyoriiis later works, 
showing a sad deeailenee in his old age. Tlie gallery also contains 
many ini|Mn’taiit works of Paul Veronesi* ami others of the Venetian 
school, and a very fine eoll(«‘tion of Flemish and Dutch pictures, 
including a nuniber of noble portraits by Antonio Moro, Kubens, 
and Vandyek, together with soim* of Claude Lorrain’s best land- 
Huai>es. Ill the Spanish schools the Madrid gallery is unrivalled ; 
it contains a number of )>oor but iiiteresHiig paintings by Juan de 
Juaties, the laist eolleidion of the works of Kibera (Spagnoletto), and 
the chief masterpieces of Velazouez. It is in Madrid alone that tho 
greatness of Velaz(piez can be rully realized, just as the marvellous 
talents of Murillo are apiiarent only in Seville. Among the many 
wonderful paintings by Velazcpiez in this gallery the ehiefnie the 
Crueilixion, tho TajHistry Weavers {Laji HilnndemH)^ the Surrender 
of Breda {JAt^ the Drinking Peasants {Los liorrac}u)s\ tho 

)K)i trait group knowui as Jais AlnmiUxs^ and many magnificent por- 
traits. The gallery also eontaiiis a number of Znrbaran’s W'orks, 
and many by Murillo, none of which are among his finest ]>aintings. 
Tho b<*ht picture by Murillo at Madriil is the scene of St Elizalieth 
of Hungary tending the Lcjkts, ]iresorved in tho Academia de San 
Fernumro, Seville alone contains the real masterpieces of Munllo, 
a very iine(|ual painter who produced a large number of thinl-mto 
works, such as are to be seen in many of the eiiief galleries of Euro)>e, 
but wdio at his best deserves to rank with the greatest j»aixitei*s of 
tho world. It is impossible to describe the wonderful rich tone, 
the intense |Mithos, nml the tnucliing religious feeling of such 
pietutes as the Drueifted Christ embracing St Francis, or uie appari- 
tion of tho Infant Saviour to St Anthony of Padua, in tho Seville 
gallery, and the larger eomjujsition of the latter scene in the 
eathednil. Other very noble works by Murillo exist in tho monastic 
church of La (\aridad. The Seville gallery also contains several of 
Zurbaran’s chief pictures, and some by other imintors of tho S)iaiiish 
sehiKil. The other chief gallery of Sjmiii, that at Valencia, contains 
a iiumlior of weak but bistofieally interesting pictures of early 
SjHinish artists,— feeble imitations (if the style of Francia and other 
Italian painters. It [>osses.ses also manv pictures by Kibalta and 
other later ami uiiinnHirtaiit masters of tlio VaUmciaii school. 

Tho Vatican Oallery, though not large, contains a very large pro- 

{ mrtion of im]»ortant nietures, such as a porirait group in fresco 
ly Melo/zo da Forh, tlie unfinished nionoohromatie )Niiiiting of St 
Jerome by Da Vinci, the finest of Kaidiael’s early works, — the 
Coronation of the ATrgin, the Madonna di Folipio, and the Trans- 
figuration. The Coronation of the Virgin by Ihnturieehio is one of 
his best ]>am‘l jdetures, and a i)ortrait of a Doge by 'IHtiaii a master 
piece of ]»ortraiture, 'J'he I^st Communion of St .lomme by Do- 
monieliino is liis finest w^ork. The cliai>el of San liorenzo, ^minted 
by Fra Aiigtdioo (see Fiksdlk), the Appartameuti Borgia by ITntv- 
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licchio, the stance by IUphae4 and the Bistine Chapel hy MicheL 
angelo are deacribcnl in the articlee eu those painters. The Capitol 
contains but few works of much metit ; the &ief are a rery beauti- 
ful scries of frescos of Apollo and the Muses in sejiarate panela, life* 
si/e, by some |)ainter of the school of Perugino, piobably Lo 8[>agua ; 
they are remarkable for grace of drawing and extreme delicacy of 
(olour. The Kape of Kuio].>a, by Paul Veronese, is a fine repUca of 
t hat in the doge's palace at Venice. The gallery also contains some 
of the chief works of Giierciuo and Guido and a very noble portrait 
by Velazijucz, The Borghesc Gallery is iierhaps the most iinjiortant 
private collection in tho world. It is rich in Florentine pictures 
of the 15th century, and |M>ssesses tho celebrated Kiitombmeiu by 
Kaphael. A small jiauel of St Stephen by Francia (signed) is of 
unusual beauty aud interest, — very higbly finished and magnificent 
in colour ; it seems to show the influence of Jail van Eyi'k ; it is 
one of Francia’s earliest works, and is very far superior to those oi 
his later style, 'fhe great glory of the gallery is the (so-called; 

Sacred and Profane Love by Titian (see fig. Ifi), one of the most 
beautiful pictures in the world lioth for design and colour, and a 
marvel for its rich warm 1 ‘eiidering of flesh ; it appears to be a 
iiortrait of the same lady rejieated twice, — nude and cl railed. It 
Delongs to a somewhat earlier period than tho bacchanal trio in 
Madnd aud London. Thi.s gsllery contains also one of Vandyck's 
finest jKirtraits, that of Catherine do’ Medici, and other excellent 
portraits of tho Venetian school. The Danae by Correggio is an 
iiiterestmg exam])lc, very weak in drawing, but remarkame for the 
fine pearly tones of the flesh. The (Jorsini Gallery, now tho pro))ci*ty 
of the muiiici|>ality of Koine, contains some good panels by Fra 
Angelico, but is mainly strong only in the later Bolognese paintings. 

It also possesses a rich collection of early Italian engravings. The 
Doria Gallery is large, but contains only a small prowrtion of valu- 
able pictures Some paintings by Niccolo Kondinelli are of much 
interest ; they show him to have been an able pupil and close 
imitator of (Jiovunni Bellini, to whom many paintings in various 
galleries are attributed which arc really the work of pupils. A 
iieautilul Madonna in tho Doria Palace by Kondinelli has a carteUino 
inscribed with Bellini's name. The chief treasums of this collection 
are the jiortraits of two Vemdiaiis attributed to Raphael, and that 
of Pope Iimo(*ent X. by VelazcjUez, the latter a marvel of dashing 
and almost too skilful execution. There is also a fine portrait of 
Andrea Doria by Sobastiauo del Piombo, W'ell modelled, Imt rather 
w'anting in colour. ^Phe Seiarra- Colon na Palace eoutnins a few good 
pictiiies, among them a very fine portrait of a violin-player by 
liapliucl, and a graceful painting of Modesty and Vanity oy Luini, 
attributed to Da Vinoi, as is often the ease with Luini's pieturos. 

The Colonna, Barberini, and other pri>atc galleries of Rome contain 
but little that is noteworthy. The church of 8. Maria sopra Minerva 
contains some splendid frescos by Lipjio Lippi ; some of Pintu- 
ricchio’s chief frescos are in tho clmrehes of 8. Maria del Popolo ami 
S. Maria in Ara Codi ; and thi‘ monastery of 8. Onofrio possesses a 
very lovely fresco of the Madonna and a kneeling Donor, attributed 
to Da Viuei,- ]n obably a jiupil’s work. 

Tho Florentine Aceademia delle Belle Arti contains a most valu- FlorencA 
able collection of early Florentine and other 1 5 ih -century ])iciuro8, 
including the finest panel picture by Gentile da Fabriano,— the 
Adoration of the Magi,— a rare example of Verrocchio, partly painted 
by his pupil Da Vinci, some mngnifieent exanudes of Botticelli, 
good BTKJcinnuis of Fra Angelico, Ghirlandaio, Signorelli, Li})])o 
Lipi»i, Fra Bartolomeo, and a giouji of saints by Andi-ea del Sarto, 
one of his best works. The magnificent gallonesin the Uftizi and 
Pitti Palaces contain an unrivalled collection of the great Florentine 
painters of all dates. In the Hffizi are several fine jiaintings by 
Kaphael,- the Madonna del Cardellino, a ]K)rtrait of Julius II., and 
an exquisitely finishe^l head of an unknown lady. Among tho 
many tine examples by Titian is bis portrait of a nude lady reclining 
(Danae), — a most wonderful w'ork. lu the same room (La Tribuna) 
is tlie circular panel of the Madonna and St Joseph, an early work 
by Mii’helangeio. showing the influence of Signorelli. Many of 
Botticelli’s finest woik.s are in this gallery, and the Hffizi also 
|K)s.scsw's an almost unrivalled collection of drawings by Italian 
painters of all dates. 'Dio Pitti Palace contains some of the chief 
works of Kujihael, — the early Madonna del Gran Duea, and por- 
traits of Angelo Don! aud his wife, the iKirtvaits of Cardinal Bibiena 
and Leo X. (in liis later manner), the Madonna della Seggiola, and 
the niiniaturo Vision of Ezekiel. 1’ho portrait of a nun, attributed 
to Da Vinci, but probably the woik of a pupil, is a work of extra- 
ortliuary finish and refinement. The Ma^alen and the lady’s 
portrait (I.n Bella) by Titian are among his best works. Both 
these colleetions contain some good Flemish and Dutch pictures. 

In the church of Santa Croce arc the chief works of Giotto, in S. 

Maria Novella the best pictures of Orcagna and Ghirlandaio, and 
ill the monastery of S. Marco the principal frescos of Fra AngeUco. 

Some of the chief frescos of Spinel Jo Aretino, nnich rejiainted, exisi; 
ill the saiTisty of S. Miuiato, and the most important frescos of 
Andrea del Sarto aix) in the church of 8. Ammnziata. Smaller 

Tho small galleries at Perugia and Siena are of great interest forltaliac 
their collections of rare works by painters of the local schools. The galloru^ 
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mauXL coHiwctloii Plwi ulao pow^ some curious early panels by 
local painteia ; in the church of 8, Catcima is a magiiiftcent altar- 
mece by Finn. Traini, Oroagna*a chief pupil. At Prato aie the 
finest ftiscos of Lippo LlppL The gallery at Bologna contains some 
of Franeia's cJiief works, the St Cenlia of Raphael, and a number 
of examples ot the Caracci and othoi j of the later Bolognese school. 
Parma is specially nch m the woiks ot Correggio and Paimimano , 
unhappily the great frescos by the tonnei m the catliodial have 
almost wholly ponsbod. The small collection at Ferraia i^ssosscs 
mtciestittg examples of pamtings of the local school Brescia ami 
Beigamo arc veiy nch in hue works of Moietto and Moiom, and 
also possess a number of hue Venetian paintings of various dates 
Padua has but a small and uiumpoitant galleiy, but the town is 
nth in frescos by Giotto, Altiohiero, and Jacojx) Avauzi, and most 
noble frescos by Andrea Mantegna Mantua also (ontains some 


tains some few good examples ot the local school. The cliuich of 
S Zenoiie possesses a magnificent altai pie( e by Mantegna , and lu 
S. Anastasw is the wreck of a fine liesco of St George and the 
Dragon by Pisancllo. The Vicenza collection contains little of 
value except some good examples of Bait. Montagna. The Tunn 
gallery iiossesses a Tew good pictures, especially some fine panels by 
Botticelli and splendid jMjitiaits by Vandyck. Many ot Vamlyck^s 
finest woiks exist in the vai lous palai es of Genoa. The largo gallery 
at Naples contains an uiiURual proiwrtioii of liad pictuies ; there aic, 
liowever, some fine woiks of 'Titian and some interesting examples of 
the eaily Flemish sdiool which luve been in Naples ever since the 
15th century The only painting of much importance in the gallery 
at Palermo w a very beautiful triptych of the school of Van Eyck 

Venice IS ex tiaoidinanly nch in the woiks of its own school, with 
the exception of those of Ciivclh, who is complcsU ly absent The 
woiks in Venice of the Bellim family, of Caipa((io and others of 
Gian iiellini’s pupils, of Titian, Tiutoietto, and Paul Veionese, 
aie among the chief gloiies of the world. The Giimani bieviaiy, 
111 the doge's librarj, contains a very beautiful seiits of nnniatmc 
pi( lures oi the school of Mcmhng. 

The Hi era Gnlleiy at Milan contains a large number of mastei- 
piecos, especially of tbo Lonibaid and Venetian schools, among 
them the chief work of Gentile Belliui, 8t Maik at Alexandria, 
some imiivallod poitiaits by Loieiizo Lotto, and very nnpoitant 
exaujplos of Moietto’s religious puntings One of its gioatest 
treosuies is the altai piece painted loi the duke of Moutofoltro by 
Pieio della Fiaucesca, ami wrongly attributed to las pupil Fia 
C’ai novale The celebiated SiKisali/io is the most iiiifioitaut woik 
of Raphael, executcxl wholly undei the infliunce of Perugino. The 
galUry is cfapecially ndi in woiks of the pupils and iimtatois of 
Leoiiai do and otlier M lUnese painters. The Bibliotc( a Anibiogiami 
contains some piiceless diawiiigs bv Lcoiiaido da Vimi and a luge 
number of bis autogiaph MSS^., selcitions fioin which luve bten 
published by Di Richter, London, 1 883. Anothei important MS 
of Da Vimi fiom the same libiary, the Codue Atlantm^ is now 


(1886) in (ouise of piibluation lu Rome in its entucty 

'This veiy scanty sket<h of the contents of the chief galleries of 
Kuiois’ will give some notion of the plates wheio the wpiks of 
sistial sdiools and masteis can best be studied. In some eases 
the n» IS but little choice tbo greatness ot Giotto can only bo fully 
leali/cd in Floicme and Padua, of Carpaccio and Tintoietto in 
V'einee, of Signorelli at Onioto and Monte Olive to, of Fia Angelico 
in Horonce, of Coric^ggio in Parma, of Vola/qucz in Modi id, and 
of Munllo in Seville 

/Ml oj H orilfd to hfiioiMUlUd'^ — Paintino «eneiuii\ -Agincourt, Hiatolre 
tfe I Art, PariH, 1811. 23 , Bell, SJioola of Painting, Loiulon, 1842 , Blanc, //is 
tuiu ties pBintres de toutts Isa /toolsa. Pans, 184h70, Buchanan Memuira of 
2*ainting, Londun, 1824, Oliabert, GuderU daa Peintrsa, Pans, 1822, Daryl, 
J>uiUomm of PaltUers, Loudon, 187R; Duchesne, Muaeatiiof Painting, Pans, 
1829 H4 Eastlttke, HandbonJ of Painting, 4th ed , London, 1874 , GortiiiK, 
(iisihuhte der Maletei, Leipnic, 18o7 , Ilavard, Hialoire di la Peuitvre, Parm, 
1882 Mrs Heaton, < onoiae History of Painting, Ixindon, 1872, Ueitirich, leben 
nnd UtrU tier beruhmtsnten Malet, Berlin, ISM, Leonr|)eiitini, (aUerie dea 
Pnntrei c tlthres. Puns, 1810 21 , Menard, UiaUnrr dea Beaux Arts, Purm, 1871, 
Moiitabtrt, Traits tie la Peintuit, Pans, 1829 51 , ParitKel, Annulrs de la 
Peinturt Paiis, 1862, \k niunn&n, Jliato ire dr I Art, Pan l-i 1882, Diderot, A laaw 
aur la Piinture, Lupsic, 1862, Enr^ric David, La Peintvte Motlerm, 1862, 
MtchidH, la Ptlntnndu IVimau XVlme'^mU, Biusscls, 18iS, MUut/, Jliatoire 
de In PeiiUure, Paila, 1881 ; btf ndhal, Iliatoire de la Peinture, Pans, 1860 , Miss 
K Ihouipsnn, liandbMk to Picture Galtenea of F vrnpt, 3d cd , London, 1880, 
Wonuim, lhatot y of Painting, Ixmdon, 1847, nnd F pooka of Painting, 18(»4 , Eokl 
aufl At/, Dtp Madonna (da (legemfavd chridllthei humtvuxlirn, Bnxon, 1881, 
HoDki, Gesth der thristlkhen Malerei, Stnttpfart, 1871, Argtns, Examen de^ 
r ohsdf Peinture, Berlin, 1768, Hoblieii, Pudure-C ollrrtor a Manual, l^cmdon, 
1S49 Bijan, Dictionary of Painters, Txmdon, 1865, Blvot, Diction Did dea 
l eintni,, I'aris, 1855, Bartsch, Peintre graoeur, Vienna, 1^2 21 , Sorg (>tatJi 
iter thridhrhen Malnef, Berlin, 1851, Waagnn, Trtaaurea of Art in Britain, 
London, 1854 67 , Itebie Run dgiathiehta dea Mittel alter % heipnn Eariy 

MKDiAcvALSi iioois yLuWooly, Pointings in b rznwpw/c, Itome iSiki, Peiret, 
< at^mhes df Itinu, Paris, 1852 67 , De Rossi, Bnnut sotterranea. Koine, 1864 80, 
Didiun, Manuel d^ lronographie Chr/fienne, Paris, 1845 (in this is piinte<l the 
11th ( entnrj M8 'KpgT^cefa r^s ^<aypa<l>iK 7 ja, on the hieratic rules of Byzan- 
tine art) , Bavet, Jjo Peinture Chritieni\e en Oi w nt. Pans, 1879 Partcr, Sne* iniena 
of Ant lent 6 ulpturc and Painting, l^ondtm, 1812, Pownall, “ Ancient raintiiig 


* Pur further lists of authorities see the various articles on the separate naiiitcrs 


in Btalgland. In An^aaologia, lx p 141, and other napers in the same ptibliea 
tiqn, the Vetuata Monumnta, published by tiie Soriety of Anthiuanes, has 
vjpwible reproduct ioiis of the Uth-centnty wall iwliiilngs in «t Stephen’s 
Ghawi, Westminster, which are now destroyed, txcept a few fiagnicnts in tlio 
British Museum many articles on inediueval minting o< cur in the \olumes of 
Hie Arohaeological Jouinal, and in the Pioceedingi ot many othtr socutiesin 
England and aiuuud Iiai ian Senoorjii OKNauAi i \ — t rowt and CavuleoselU , 
Biatoryof Painting in Italy, iKindon, ISOt 06, and Histoty of Painting boilk 
ito/v. 1871, WtHrmann and Wottniami, History of Painting, ed by S Colvin, 
London, 1880, Knglei, llinuihooh oj Painting, Loudon, 1871, Ijan/i storia 
pittorim, Flat miu 1822 , Hosiiii, btuiia della Pitt lira Italiana, Pisa, 1819 47 , 
Hmnohr, Ital ten I St he Faisrhungm, Berlin, 1826 81, loister, Denkmale itul 
Malani, Iaujiisic, 1S70 73 , Dohnic Kunst undhnndlei Hal , Beilin, 1878 Hint k- 
hamt, iittf Cueront, Inst cd lAmdon, 18"9 Ooiiulct, Jiiatoiie de la Peintuieen 
Itahe, Palis, 1861 , Idbki, (,e<uk der ittU Maletei, Stuttgart. 1878 , Ottloy, 
W B Sfoti Pi tn ten by Italia f Maattis, Jamdon, 
1870, Mis Jameson laily Itaiian Patnitts, I^ondon, 1869, Syniorids, Itenaia 
mnee in Italy {him AiLh) lAUidon, 1877 I\tlci, Old Ma^^tera andthtir PiUurea, 
London, 1 h 75 , HeinaHioiu Stoiad ] ittuia lialutna, I’lsii 1864, (Mdneiit, /xi 
Peiiitiae Jtalienm, Pails 18 17 (cm caily pmntHH) Pastoli, Pile dei Pittori^ 
Home, 1786, Poyntei Painting, I arly ( hi istmn .ft smallhandbook, Londem, 
18S2, L Scott, henaiastiiu* 1 1 liolg, Hinall handbook, Loudon 18hi Richter 
Jtaluin Alt tn the Lational ( dUt f, Uuidon ls«i, 1 il/zoul VAite Itahana 
"itclla Gal Nat di Jondra, Milan, 1880, putdisheci In tho ^ir/hii in 6/onro di 
Milano, Reiset, in the (laz drs II Aits toi IS"?, giv«H a \aluaide scries of 
articles entitled “UneVisitcjauxMuhcesdelombts^, Moiclb, ttulmn V<wi/er« 
in German GaUerus, trans London, 188 j, and his vftbniblc serlc s of arth los on 
the Borghese Gallery m I aitzow s /c Itschnfl fur tuldeiuU h nnst This vc i v able 
ait critic, who also writc*s under tlie muiiL ol ‘ IahiiidIu «, has developed a 
somewhat new system ot cntuism, based on minute obhc nation of (lio way 
in which c»c h mintc r tmatc d <ic tails, sue h as the* hand and ear,- in most c asos 
faocording to Mon Hi) a sate r guide than tlie general nnnression cieiived tioni 
the whole efleit OI simitof a nictuic, and lc<hs miHkadiiig than a pidginent 
formed from tec Imkal pee nliaritics , the Coniiii Motdli, uicfi cl by a gocKl know 
ledge of the doc umc ntaiy liistory of art, bus thus been enubkd to gne l>a< k to 
theii right authors inan> iiaintings which lor long lui\e betn wiongiy named 
ITAUAJS Si’toiAi Sc IIOOLK Bordiga, Ojaie del Gaud Fenait, Milan, 1815, 
Pagan!, Le Pltture di Moitena, McHitna, 1770, Vcdnaiii, PittoH, rfv , Modaneai, 
Mciclena, 1662, Zaist, Pitton Cremonrai, ricinona, 1774 , Grasclli, lUog dai 
JHttorl Cremnneai, Ciemona, 1827, Arco, Dalle Aril di Jl/aw^na, Mantua, 1867 
68, Codde, Dizionario dti Pitton. Mantounii, Mantua, 1837, Pojr/o, I ite dei 
Pittori t eioneai, Vtiona, 1718, Fcrri, Pitton Miltniesi, Rome, 1868, Rio, L, 
da Pinci ft son Ft ole, Pans, 1855 , Mosc hJiil, la Pitt ant in Pudoia, Padua, 18*26 , 
Bodoni, Pltture Pamienai, Pinna, 1809, OHcS, I ita dil 1 armigianino, Parma, 
1784 , Ijconl, Pittuic dt i orregiw, Modiiia, 1S41 , Pnnglkoni, Memoric atoiuM 
di ( orreggio, I’ai ma, 1817 21 Malvasia, Fihi na Pitti at , Bologna, 1078 , Barotti, 
Pitturedi Fenara Pc nam, 1770 , Lade icid, La J^ittiua Fcmiftsi, rciraia, 1866 ; 
Bamflaldi, Vitcdeil itton Ferraiesl, Itnaia, Mesnard, Ja Jeintun a Sienne, 
Paris, 1878, Della Villc, IttUre Sanesi, Vc^nne, 1782 86, IjaHinio, Pittuie . . 

dlSuna. Floience, 182 > MiUnnsi, Dorunienii dill Arte Sevtite 18 »S, Bonlber, 
LArt VtnitUn, Pans, 1870 , W B Scott, pHtureaby Veiuttan I ainttra, London, 
1S76, Buskin, St Mail a hfat, lAHidon, 1879, Stoiieaof] emu, 18>6, and (tiiiih to 
pnnci 2 ial pKturra at Itnice 1878, Zunctti bturlad J itt a ra J tut ziana, \tnito 
J771 , l^mghl, I ite dei Pittori Vi nt *iani, Venir e, 1702 , Ridoltl, Maiailglu dtll 
Arte, VemtAi, 1648, Vcici, Pitton, d:c , diBaasann, Venue 1776 lansi, I detUx 
Pitton, d'e , lierganuiaehi, Btigaino, 1791 , (’hir/ola, / dtuu di Jtresi m Bic sria, 
1809, Calvi, rita di Fian in, Bologna, 1812, and I ifa di Iran Baihurt 
(duirciiio), 1808, Rattl, Pittvia, O'! , in ( enoia, Gnioa, 1''80, Puhi oil, Pite 
det Piitori, do, Perugini, Home, 1742, Matudti, Jitlnt I dt riilie Jniigme, 
Perugia, 1788, rionllo, (reach der Malm i In iustana, Beilin, 1850, Manliest, 
Piitori Donu iiuani, I lore nc.i , 1845 , RIc ci, Mnii di Mdozzo dahuli,! oili, 18 J4 , 
He gglani, Aftw stir d -4rb fWlti Jl/amt di Aato/ui, Mactrata, 18 J4 , Dome nlcl, 
/ itc del Pitton Na pot f fain, Nanlc s, 1840 46, -not tiustwotthy iii ita at count of 
supposed eaily Ncajiolitan )>aintcrs, ( lowo and f avah astlle, Fife of I dian, 
Loudon, 1878, and / ife of llaphwl, 1S80 86 , V ischc i, / Sigufiulh und die dal 
JUnaia'ianre, luipsu, 187') (iIhmam, Pilmihii and Di k h Sciiooih BcHle. 
Frana Hala und aaiiu Scliuh, Ltiiisu, 1871, J>ie K umthr ion Ilaaihm, 1872, and 
(rCach der haltuiidisthen Malei ei,lbii \ , \i\i\Kei , J tildes aur ha 1 1 inhea llollaiulals. 
Pans, 1859 , Biinict, Itembiandt anti hia iPoifa, I ondon, is 9 , Sc liclltiiia, Lem 
htand, iieileiot nng, iti , Amstcnlim, IM/, 1 iirliolt, // nnis, dt , of the Dutch 
Painters, London, 1871 , K Gowti, ligiire Painitra of lit Hand I oinbni 1880, 
Havaic), LArt lloUandaia, Pans, IS"*!, and Hntoiit dc la Iniduie 11 illaiidane. 
Pans, 1882, Kramm, /.ewme ra Peil nidtr Ih llandisthe hunststhdtlna, Amstei- 
dam, 1867 64, Hatligelier, AnnaUu tltr nutit ilantliH htiiMalti i (bit ha, 181 J 
44, Rcnouvier, Jes Peintua de I Ainu mu /*■ ti Jlollandaiat, Pans, 1857 , Van 
Mander, Le hurt dea FetiUrta, Palis, 1SS4 , Ricgtl, Jintinqezui nuderlandis hen 
hunatgeschulitr, Beiliii, 1SH2, Van lyndtn (,esthiedtnia dtr latirluiidsihe 
SthUderkunat, Amsterdam, 1842 \ loten, Lfdiilanda Sthddnl nnat, Amsterdam, 
1874, Van Uool, Nteuue bihoubuig der hunahiliddns, Amstcidam 1858 
Ilotho, 6etir/i der deiitsihen un I niedntaiul A/ciiriti, Boiliii 1840-48, Dcscamps 
Ja Vie dea Pnntica Flaniands, Pans, 176 164, Ikliaisncs, I Art ihnt en 
Handle Douai, 1S60 I ttis, Hs Artlstea Jielgia, Biusscls, 1857, Iiomentm, 
Jjea Maitrea duutrefoia. Pans, 1870, Saint Gtim cm, (ritUle de lahleaur, Ftole 
Allemande, Ac, Pans, 1811, liens, Iliatoire de VFtolt hJnmande, BiuhhwIs, 
1856 lloaumya, Jliatoiie de la I nut ure I lamande, d* , Purls, 1866 , Mkhicls, 
J ea Peintrt a Jif ugeois, Bnissc is, 184(», Hiatoirede la Peinturt I Ittnuiiide, At , 1847, 
and Ltcolc d Amna, Puiis, 1S77 J’otvin, I Art 1 lamaiul, Paris, 1868 Roosc s 
(leuh der Malersthule Antui rinns,yi\uiuh, 1880, ixivnilty, Priiulpal Painteia of 
Dutch ami Flemiahbthooh, London, 18>6 , Ikud, llaiuibook of Painting (rei man, 
J leiniah.and Dutih, Loudon 1816, Waogen / it deiitachtii und niedet land n htn 
Malerathulen, Kfuttgait, 1802, Knglii, Uandhoik of Painting, 2d csi , 1 oml n, 
1874, Ciowuaml ravalctiselln, Farlg Flemish Painters, I ondon, 1872, J Smith, 
Catalogue of Works of Dutch, Jletntah, and In nch Puinteia, Lmdon, 1829 42 
Saiidrart, / Attadnma IttUara, Nun mix ig, 1675 79 Llnduu, I utaa l ranath, 
Ixifiisic, 188*1 , He lie 1 , Li inn ha I then und II erke, Nurc iuIm ig, 1804 Willlgc n, 
lea Artistes dt Haaihm llaulem 1870, Woltmunn, liana llolhein, Beilin, 186 1 
Wornuin, Life of Holbein London, 18o6 , Thnusing, Albrnht Dtiici Beilin, 
1872 76 Mis Heaton, / ife of A Purer, London, 1881 , He lie i Uheii und Bnka 
A Dari'?*, L( IpsiP 1811 Innstadten Darstilluug dn Geath dn Mtdnei Vienna, 
1855, Kiililiu, Dll IlartzmnUrn, Ac, lA^mhic', IS 19, PaMsuvant Inti age zur 
henntnias, At , Bcibn, 1846 TIoubnken Setlerlanda he hnristsihilders, Anmtcr 
clam 1718 21 , Iminpi /e*e 1, Di Itienaen li erken dn Hollamlatlu Ai , AnisteMdam 
1842 43 yienle. Notes aur nan I an I yck I ondon J8(»l (at ton Jestnualan 
If/fk, Bruges, 1848, Ilcinocken Nfue Nuihrhlitni inn hiinsfifrii Dnseten 
1768 71 , Gwinner, /\«?Mt u»id Ainnet/rr /» Priinl ruit Frankfort 1S62 Merles 
Nachnehten 1 on devi I then Ac , kolnla her hnnsfit i, ( o\ofi,ni 1850 BussiheT 
Corporai ion den pH litres d (rand Biusatla 1858 'IViiirel I Art en Holla iide, Ai , 
Amsterdam, 1872 Burget, Muaits de In Hollnnde Brussels 1858 (»ci Ans’iii 
Weerth, hnnatdeukinalei desthrist MittelaJteia 1 1 ipale 18^7 60 Saint (b rmain, 
Guide de Tableaux (Gmnian, I kinish, and Dutch), I’aiis, 1841 Dohme, Beale, 
iindotheis, Geath der deutsthcii hvnat, Beilin, 1886 W D Scott The J Utle 
Maatcra* London. 1879. Modern Okuma v Scjioolb - Bouniol, L Art chritUii et 
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AlUm$uU^ P«ril, i860 ; ortnos. i’e^f inm <|A/$8r1|l||« „ 

]lMl«on(» itor«i irv Vlentiti, 1878 ; Ri«gel} ^ ifiiTwn, 

HAnoirPTi 1870: WtintmanQ, Oetdh. der MaUrm in LHp$i0t IMpiht Wff; 

JfJis Wawlgtmltids von Kautbaeh$. B«irl|n» 18M; F6<^ D 0 ut 0 rh$ 
Kiifmtfrrt N<irfUinj(en, 1877 81 ; !>*> modirm JKunttf 1878 , 

IUNi 9 Utiorg> (feiKh, dfr w(fd Kuut^, Li»i}*8ic, 18K2. ttPANittii BcttooL.- 
Handiwok of Painting (Hi>ani«hX liondon, 1847 ; Btirling, AnmUofthe ArfUU of 
Mpain, Ij<»iidoii, 1848, arid Vela^quet and his Works, 18fi6 , O'Neil^ Diotwnary of 
HpanUh Painisrn, I/)iiclou, 18'i8 ; Moi)t«<'U<'coll, iitorUi della ihUura in Jepagtut, 
MoAmn, 1841 , Jinunrnt PainUrg InSvain, liondon, 1782 ; Laforgt, 

JJggArts cn hnfmgn*’, Lycma, 18^>0, W li Ucott, Murillo and ths SpanUh hthttol, 
Lnndon^ 1872, (Juilin, Mtndh and reUisques, London, 1883: DavioM, Life of 
Murillo, London, 1818; Viardfd, Isi Prlnoijtaux J*eintres dg VEepaqTie, Pari«, 
1839, JliiM'bJ, Inn diferentt^e bmusUts de Pi/ntura, Madrid, 1828, Malpiru, El 
Arte de la Pnitura, Madrid, lh74 , Ikinuudc/, Dicwtiarlo lie lag PeWts Arteaen 
Egpa^i, Mad t id, 1800, Hobuiaun, Early Poriuguene Painting, Bungay, IHOO, 
l>ayllli«*r, Afniinno fortuity, m Vie, d’o , Faria, 1876. Fwickoh Soiickh. — Mra 
M Pftttlaon, Itenaiseanee of Art in r ranee, 1870 ; La Ohavlgnf^rlfl, Dtrtvmmlre 
de VAiotv hmiHfalee, Faria, J8H3, Bitnud, Anncdeg <U VJbaHe Pranking, Faiia, 
1827 ; lipfgi*!, VFmls frun^vUe, Faria, 1879 ; Dufoar, Peintree Panstene 
aux AIV et XV tiiUleB, Parin, 1879, PatTOCel, Annalgg de la Peinture, Faria, 
1802, he Haini'Oermaln, 'Prole SihrUe de la Peintfurt tn Frame, Faria, 180^; 
l>aburdo, Henaiemnee dee Arte d la Cour de France, Faria, 1860 66 , Goncoiirt, 
J/Art dans le XVIIlnxe Micle, Paria, 1880*84. Mopiciur Fhknc'ii BrHOOL.-- 
Chosnoau, let Peinture Frangfilee an XlXms 8iMe, Paria, 1862 ; Clarctie, L‘Art 
Frankie Contempomin, Paria, 1870; Puaquidoux, rArt au XlXrne Slkile, 
Paria, 1881 , Joiirdati, Leg Peintreg Frmgaig, Paris, 1869 , lAfoige, la Petriture 
gn fraivre, Palis, 1860; I^urent-PioliaL VAH en f ranee, 1869, Ixstlewq, 
VEcnle frangaigg, Paria, 1881; M^rson, Lo Peinture en Frants, 1861, Meyer, 
Oesch, der mod. fronudiigchen Malerel, Leipsie, 1867 ; Koaenberg, Oeeeh. der 
mod. Kunet, I.ieijpaie, 1884 ; Wuraliach, Die fransoetsrhen Maler, 8tnttgart, 
1879. Bkitisii HotioOL. • -Oravea, liictlonary of Ft itieh Artists from 17(10 to 
tSltO, Jiondon, 1881 ; Redgrave, Paintere oj the Englieh Sthool, Ixmdori, 1860, 



, 

Walpol^ Anshdffki of 4ft 1801 1 ^ 

Crom and his Worfu, Horwiob, 1808 { ChefDeau« let F^igroAiK 

1882 ; Clayicm, Enfilkh Fmaie Atttsti, Xiondon. 1870 ; Cnnnlngnajn, Uvgg of 
prUiAi Paintere, ed. Hm Menton, 1OT9; Balfaway. PtaMing in EMlamt 
London, 1849; ifannay and others, Worke of Hogarth, London, 3800; Hoare, 
AtuuUrnie Annate of Painting, I^udon, 1806-9 ; Dnniaa, Modem Atiiete. Faria, 
3882, Vtnnkin, Modern Paintere, London, 1851-00; Our Living Paintere ^non.\ 
liTMidon, 1869 ; Monkhouse, Maeterpteoeetf Englieh Art, J^ondon, IH08 ; Britton, 
fins A rti of the Englieh SOiooL Ijondon, 1812 ; Brock- Arnold, Qaiueborougk ana 
JUeymUie, Loudon, 1881 ; I^sUeand Taylor, L0 and Timee of Re\piu)ldL Ijo^ 

1805 , Oonway, Iteynolde and Oainsboruugh, London, 1886- Bablt TRKAtiafts 
OK PAiKTiKO.-oTheoplnlUN, Disferearum Artiufn S»chedula, trains.. London, 1847 ; 
Cennmo Cennini, Trattatu ddla PUtvra, trans., together with other early docu- 
ments im painting Mrs Merrifteld, 'Ireoime on PatvUng, liondon, 1848: 
Eastlake, Materialg fir History of OH Pavnting, 1847-09 ; the Commeniary of 
Jjorenzo Ohlberti, containing a short history of Flprentuie art, has been pub- 
lished (In French) by Poikins, Ohiberti et son Ft ole, Paris, 1880; Filarete, 
Imttato delV Architettura, de., written at Florence. 1404, Pretumi MargasHa, 
erllted by Aldus, Venice, 1540 ; Do Vinci, Trattato tmla Plffwra, Bologna, 1780, 
and selections ft-om forty-two autograph M8H. at Milan, edited by Richter, 
Tiondon, 1888 , I/>mazso. TraUato d. Pittura, Milan, 1684 ; Vasari, Ftiie dM 
PtUorl, first complete edition, Florence, 1508, best edition by MilanesJ, Flor- 
ence, 1878-82 ; Mondli, Nottsia tVOftere d% Disegno . . , eentta da nn Antmieto 
(a work of the 10th centnry) . Bassano, 1800, best edition by Frizzoni, Bologna, 
1884 ; Bcliorl, Vixe dxi Pittori, Rome, 1072 , Rldolfi, MaraviglU delV Arte, Venice, 
3648 ; Baldiuucci, Profuuori del Disegno, Florence, 1681-88 ; Du Fresnoy, Art 
of Painting^ London, 1696 ; Van Laircsse, Art of Painting, trans., London, 
1738 ; Piles, Dlvere Ouvragee eur la Peinture, Paris, 1755. For the bibliography 
of iMilnting, see Weigel, Kunstcatalog, Leipsie, 18.3.8 and following years; and 
R(‘umont, Notisie hibliogr^Fche dei Lavori publ. in (lermania trait, d. BelU Arti, 
Florence, 1847-68. (J, H. M.) 


SCHOPENHAUER, Arthur (1788-1860), was born 
in Dantzic (117 Heiligen-Coist Strasso) on 22d February 
1 7 88. Doomed for the first tliirty years of his career to find 
his works ignored with galling silence, he came, from the 
year 1845 onwards, to be looked up to by a scanty but 
devoted following as, what he himself claimed to be, the 
founder of the first true jihilosophy. Historical oriticisin 
has done much to disjiel his pretensions to originality, and 
logical oxainination has demonstrated the incongruities 
lurking in his system. But the fact of his dominant infiu- 
enco on con torn] lorary thonglit remains undiminished after 
every such disparaging analysis. He consoled himself for 
the neglect of his own generation by the assurance that 
his would be the philosophy of the future. His ideas, 
recommended by the mastery of language and brilliance of 
illustration which entitle him to a first class in literatuie, 
have become the burden of much of our current speculation, 
and have leavened to an unusual extent the view of life 
and of the universe which animates the average educated 
world and finds exiiression in literary art. 

His father, Heinrich Floris Schoj^enhauer, the youngest 
of a family to whicli the mother had brought the germs 
of mental malady, was a man of strong will and originality, 
vehement and resolute in the extreme, and so proud of 
the independence of his native town that when Dantzic 
in 1793 surrendered to the Prussians he and his whole 
establishment withdrew to Hamburg. The mother of the 
future jihilosopher was Johanna Honriette Troaiener. 
Both parents belonged to the mercantile aristocracy, the 
bankers and traders, of Dantzic. Johanna, who at the 
age of twenty accepted a husband of forty, was as yet 
undeveloped in character ; and perhaps ho hoped that her 
want of love, which she did not conceal, might be com- 
pensated by the cominiinity of tastes and interests which, 
under his guidance, would grow up between them. But 
tlie radical rift in the wedded heart could not be stopped 
up by a merely intellectual cement. The two children of 
the marriage, Arthur born in 1788 and Adele in 1796, 
bore (according to the theory of the former') the penalty 
of their jiarents’ ineom]jatibilitie8. While they inherited 
from their niothor a high degree of intelligence and literary 
atyle, they were burdened by an abnormal urgency of 
desire and capacity for suffering, which no doubt took 
difieront phases in the man and the Monian, but linked 
them together in a common susceptibility to ideal pain. 

In the summer of 1787, a year after the marriage, the 


I elder Schopenhauer, whom commercial experiences had 
made a cosmopolitan in heart, took his young wife on a 
tour to western Europe, It had been his plan that the 
cxjiected child should see the light in England, but the 
intention was frustrated by the state of his wife^s health, 
and they had to beat a liasty retreat homewards in early 
winter. The name of Arthur, given to the child in St 
Mary^s at Dantzic, was chosen because it remains the same 
in English, French, and German. The first five years of 
his life Arthur spent under the care of his mother, chiefly 
in their country house at Oliva, about 4 miles west of 
Dantzic. There, at the foot of the prettily wooded sand- 
hills which look out ujion the dim Baltic, the young 
mother enjoyed a life of leisure, dissipating the long solitary 
hours with her horses, the gondola on the pond, the foun- 
tains, and the lambs, or with the French novels her husband 
put amply at her di8])08al. It was only on Saturday and 
Sunday that he would quit his office in town and come 
down, generally in company with a friend or two, to get 
a glimpse of his wife and son. The latter was often taken 
on a visit for weeks to the manor-house, between Dantzic 
and the sea-coast, whore his maternal grand2)arents lived. 

After 1793 the father never set foot in his old home^ but 
Johanna was allowed every four years to revisit the scenes 
of her youth. 

During the twelve years they had their home at Ham- Ham- 
burg (1793-1805) the Schoiieiihauers made frequent 
ciirsions. The year after his sister’s birth Arthur wasl^^^' 
taken by his father to France, and left for two years 
(1797-99) as a boarder with M. Gregoire, a merchant of 
llavre, and friend of the Hamburg house. The boy 
formed a fast friendship with his host’s son, Authime, 
and grew so familiar with French that by the end of his 
sojourn he had almost forgotten his mother-tongue. The 
youthful friends lost sight of each other for long years ; 
and when the Frenchman sought to renew their corre- 
spondence in the evening of life they found that they had 
drifted far asunder ; and unworthy suspicions led Schopen- 
hauer to dismiss his old comrade in abrupt silence. Arthur 
returned alone by sea to Hamburg, and for the next four 
years had but indifferent training. When he reached the 
ago of fifteen the scholarly and literary instincts began to 
awaken, and he became anxious to be initiated into the 
fraternity of the liberal arts and sciences. But his father, 
steeped in that old pride of caste which looks down upon 
the artist and the writer of books as mere means or instru- 
ments to decorate and diversify the life of business, was 
* unwilling a son of his should worship knowledge and truth 


1 Die Welt ale Wtlle, ii. c. 43. 
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M ends in themselves. Accordingly he offered his son the 
choice between the classical school and an excursion to 
England. A boy of fifteen could scarcely hesitate. In 
1803 the Schopenhauers and their son set out on a 
lengthened tour, of which Johanna has given an account, 
to Holland, England, France, and Austria. Six months 
were spent in England, and Arthur, while his parents 
proceeded as far as Scotland, was left for a few weeks as 
a boarder with a Rev. Mr Lancaster at Wimbledon. He 
found English ways dull and precise and the religious 
observances exacting ; and his mother had — not for the 
last time — to talk seriously with him on his unsocial and 
wilful character. Perhaps the part of the tour which gave 
him most pleasure was the lost, —a solitary pedestrian 
stroll along the ridge of the Riesongebirge, just before he 
joined his mother at Daritzic, September 1804, where ho 
was confirmed. 

At Hamburg in the beginning of 1805 he was placed 
in the office of a merchant called Jeniach. He had only 
been there for three months when his father, who had shown 
symptoms of mental alienation, fell or threw himself from 
an elevated opening of his warehouse into the canal. After 
his death the young widow (still under forty) got affairs 
wound up, and, leaving Arthur at Hamburg, proceeded 
with her daughter Adele in the middle of 1806 to Weimar, 
where she arrived only a fortnight before the tribulation 
which followed the victory of Na])olcon at Jena. At 
Weimar her talents, hitherto held in chock, found an atmo- 
sphere to stimulate and foster them ; her aesthetic and 
literary tastes formed themselves under the influence of 
Goethe and his circle, and her little salon gained a certain 
celebrity, Arthur, meanwhile, was left at his desk in 
Hamburg, cursing his prosaic lot, and smuggling literature 
under the ledger ; the hot blood of youth was turning his 
thoughts to morbid cynicism, and his easy-minded mother, 
alarmed at his discontent, adopted the advice of her friend 
Fernow, and ollered him a release from the loathed task- 
work. He hastened to make up lost ground, and at the 
age of nineteen began to decline menm with Doering at 
(iotha. But the wantonness and restiveness which he 
had grown familiar with in the lax schooling of the world 
would not let him alone : he allowed his satirical pen to 
play on one of the teachers of the grammar-school, and pro- 
fessional etiquette required Doeriiig to dismiss his pupil. 
After a plain but gentle rebuke for his folly, his mother 
settled liim at Weimar — not in her own house, for, as she 
told him, she was content to know that he was well and 
could dia})ense with his company — but with the Greek 
scholar l^assow, who suj)erin tended his classical studies. 
This time he made so much progress that in the course of 
two years he became a tolerable scholar, and read Greek 
and r^tin with fluency and interest. 

Univt r. In 1809 his mother handed over to him (aged twenty- 

one) the third part of the paternal estate, a sum of 19,000 
career, thalers, which, being investetl in good securities, yield(‘d 
him from the first a yearly income of more than 1000 
thalers = .£1 50. Possessed of this fair patrimony, Scho]>en- 
hauer in October 1809 entered the university of Gottingen, 
with a clear plan of ac<iuiring all that machinery of km)w- 
ledge which schools can give. The direction of his j)hilo- 
sophical reading was fixed by the advice of Professor G. 
E. Schulze to study, especially, Plato and Kant. For the 
former he soon found himself full of reverence, and from 
Uio latter ho acquired the standpoint of modern ]>hilo- 
sophy The names of “ Plato the divine and the marvel- 
lous Kant ** are conjunctly invoked at the beginning of his 
earliest work. But neither the formal exercises of the 
class-room nor the social and hygienic recreations which 
he did not fail to combine with them filled his hours to 
the exclusion of the ideas which began to formulate them- 


selves in him. Contempt for the superficiality of human 
life settled itself more and more deeply in his heart, with 
the sense of a bitterness tainting the very source of being, 
and the perception that the egoism of individuals seeks 
for nothing better than to push on the load of misery 
from one to another, instead of making an effort to re- 
duce the burden These pessimistic reflexions (which his 
mother found eminently unsocial) were naturally concomi- 
tant with groundless nervous terrors; sudden panics would 
dash over his mind, and even in those days he had begun 
to keep loaded wciipons always reatly at his bedside. As 
a philosopher has said, “ the sort of jjhilosophy wo choose 
depends^ on the sort of people we are ; for a philosophical 
system is not a dead bit of furniture: it draws its life 
from the soul of the man who has it.'' Ho was a man of 
few acquaintances, amongst the few being Bunsen, the 
subsequent scholar-di]floinatist, and Bunsen's ]>upil, W. V. 
Astor, the son of Washington Irving’s millionaire hero. 
Even then he found his trustiest mate in a ])oodlo, and its 
bearskin was an institution in his lodging. Vet, precisely 
because ho met the world so seldom in easy dialogue, he 
was unnecessarily dogmatic in controversy ; and many a 
bottle of wine went to pay for lost wagers. But he had 
made up his mind to be not an actor but an onlooker and 
critic in the battle of life ; and, when Wielaiid, whom he 
met on one of his excursions, suggested doubts as to the 
wisdom of his choice, Schopenliauer replied, “Life is a 
ticklish business ; I have resolved to si)end it in reflecting 
upon it.” 

After two years at Gottingen, he took two years at 
Berlin, wh(‘re the university had been founded only four 
years before. Here also he di])})ed into divers stores of 
learning, notably clussics under Wolf. In i)hilosophy ho 
heard Fichte and Schleicrmacher. Between 1811 and 
1813 the lectures of Fichte (suhsecpiently ]uiblished from 
his notes in his Nar/tgelaHHene IPc/’^c) dealt with what lie 
called the “facts of consciousness” and the “theory of 
science,” and struggled to present his final concp])tion of 
philosophy. These lectures Schopenhauer attended, — at 
first, it is allowed, with interest, hut afterwards with a s])irit 
of opposition which is said to have degenerated into con- 
tempt, and which in after years never ptuinitted him to re- 
fer to Fichte without contumely. V et the words Sehopen 
hauer then listened to, often with baflled curiosity, certainly 
helped to give direction to the current of his speculation, 

Hcho])enhauer did not find the city t>f intellect at all to 
his mind, and was lonely and uiihaj*py. One (d his inter- 
ests was to visit tho hospital La (’liarit^ and study the 
evideneo it afforded of the interdeia iideuco of tli(j moral 
and the physical hi man. Tn tho early da}suf 1«S13 sym- 
pathy witli the national entliiisiasm against the French 
carried liim so far as to buy a set of arms; but lie sto])]K‘d 
short of volunteering for at'tivo siTvice, refiei ling that 
Na])oleon gave after all only eonceiitnited and untram- 
melled utterance to that si‘U-assertion and lust for more 
life which weaker mortals feel but must [Kirforce disguise. 
Leaving the nation and its statesmen to fight out their 
freedom, lie hurried away to Weimar, and thence to tho 
quiet Tliuringiaii town of Rudolstadt, wluM’e in the iuii 
Zumi out f)f siglit of soldier and sound of drum, he 

wrote, helped by booLs from the Weimar library, his essay 
for tho degree of doctor in philosojdiy. On llie 2d of 
October 1813 ho re(*ei\ed his diploma from dina; and in 
tho same yi'ar from tho press at Budolstadt th(*ro was 
published- without winning notice or readers- Ins first 
book, under tho title f/cAcr die vierfache Wiiriel ^ai:es 
voni zurcichenden Gritndi^y in 148 pages 8vo. 

Schopenhauer’s inoiiogni})h On the Fourfold Root of th^ Prin- 
ciple of Ruficient Reason iirg«Ml that, in discussing the prineiple of 
necessary connexion, philosophers had failed to distinguish between 
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reason as ground of belief and reason as eaiiso of a fact. The prin- 
ciple gives expression to tlie law that iioUiing singular and unron- 
neoted can he an object for ua but only os /orrnirig part in a system. 
This law has four main roots, according to the four classes of oldects, 
in each of which a special form of connexion prevails. These 
objects are (1) real objects of perception, where the relation of 
cause and elfect re<|uiro8 eacli state to bo dei»endeiit on its ante- 
cedent ; (2) jH'opoHitions, which are tied together as premises and 
conclusions ; fll; the formal conditions of perception, viz., s|»ace and 
time, where each part is intuitively seen to Ixuii reciprocal depend- 
ence on every other; (4) voluntaiy agents, W'hero the law of motiva- 
tion prescribes the dependence of action upon tlic idea of an object 
prcHente<i to the character of tlie agent.^ Modifying the Kantian 
theory, that things are mental jirojections, he emphasi/es the intel- 
lect operat ion w liich elevates Kensation to perception. The feeling 
of alteration in an organ is taken by tlio intellect, whose one 
category is ^•auKaUty, to refer to a real, i.e., material object whicli 
geneiates the change in our body. Hut the reference is an intuitive 
interpndation of a felt modification in ilie organism, ifemo the 
imjioitant place assigned to the human l>o<ly : it is the first of 
objects, the “immediate object,” the means by which all other 
objects come within consciousness. As a perpetual correlative of 
external per<*eptious, the body further serves as an instruiiHmt for 
separating phantasm from faet. 'I’o detect and scare away hallueiiia- 
tion we have only to realise the j»rescu(M‘ of our Ijodies. In dealing 
with motives Schopenhauer tom lies H])on the relation between 
volition and cognition. The ego winch is the subject that knows 
— ■ is a iiM're correlative to tin* known ohjed : object perceived and 
subject perceiving are not ivco things, hut one, peijietually dividing 
ilHulf into two poles ; and what aie ealled tho several faculties of 
the ego uie only an inference or a leflex from tho several classes 
of mental object The “ I ” in “ I know' ” is already the implication 
and virtual presence of knowledge. Hut tho “1 will” is a new' 
faet, — the revelation of another aspect of tho world, tho first fact 
of inner and real existence. In tins perception there is given us 
the unity of the volitional self with the knowing subject ; and this 
identity of the “ I ” who “ will ” with the “I” who “know” is in 
Hehopeiihauer's words tho miracle jntr excellence {dtis ly' under kut 
4;i). 

in NoveinlxT 1S13 Scboi»onhauer roturnud to Weimar, 
and for a few months boarded with his mother. Ihit the 
strain of daily association w^as too inueli for their antagon- 
istic natures. The inotlier felt herself in the |>re- 

seiiee of a dis[»utatious and gloomy son ; she missed tho 
ease of Imt emaiieiyuited life; and her friends found their 
movements w'atehed ]»y a susjdcious eye, which was ready 
to surmise evil in the ojien and light-hearted stylo of 
housekeeping. In short, liis splenetic temper and her 
Uupture volatility cnliniiuited in an ojien rupture in May 1814. 
with hi8 J^rom that time till her death in 1838 Schopenhauer never 
niolhcr. mother again. Jt was during these few months at 

Weimar, however, that ho made some accjuaintancos de- 
stined to inlliienco tho suhsequent course of his thought. 
( ’onversutions with tho Orientalist F. Mayer directed liis 
studies to the jdiilosojdiical sjieculations of ancient India. 
In 1808 Friedrich Schlegel hud in his Lan<juit(je and H7.v 
dunt of the Old Hindus brought Uruhmaiiical philosojdiy 
within the rniige of biiiropean literature. Still more in- 
Klructive for Schojieuliauer was the imperfect and obscure 
Ijaliii translation of tho JJp<misfut(U wliich in 1801-2 
Anqiietil Diipcrroii had published from a Fersian version 
t)f the Sanskrit original. Another friendshi]> of the same 
jieriod had more jialpalile immediate ellect but not so j»er- 
manent. This w'lis with Ooetho, who succeeded iu securing 
his interest for those investigations on colours on which lie 
w^as hUiisidf engaged. Schopenhauer took up tho subject 
in earnest, and the result of his reflexions (and a few ele- 
mentary observations) soon after appeared (Easter 1810) 
as a monograph, Ueher das Sehen und die Farbeu. Tho 
essay, wliicli must ho treated as an episode or digression 
from the direct path of Schopcnliaucr’s development, due 
to tho potent defh'cting force of (loethe, ’was written at 
Dresden, to wliicli lie had transferred his abode after the 

* This classilicatinn Schopenhauer .siibscMjucntlj'inodillc*!, — siibititut- 
tng for tho tinst and f<»urth a graduated scale rising from cau.se proper 
fin itiorganic nature) to stimulus (in vegetative life) and motive (in 
the animal world), tlie last again being either intuitive motive, as in 
the lower animals, or rational motive, as in man. 
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rupture with his mother. It had been sent in MS. to 
Goethe in the autumn of 1815, who, finding in it a trans- 
formation rather than an expansion of his own ideas, in- 
clined to regard the author as an opponent rather than an 
adherent. 

The jiamphlet begins by re-stating with reference to sight the £atay on 
general theory that i>erccption of an objective world rests upon an Stffht 
iimlinctive causal iiostulation, which even wdien it misleads still and 
r«*mains to haunt us (iustoad of being, like errors of reason, open Colours 
to extirpation by evidence), and proceeils to deal with physiological 
coloui, t.e.f with colours as felt (not perceived) modilieatioiis of the 
action of the retina. First of all, tho distinction of white and 
black, with their mean point in giey, is referred to the activity 
or inactivity of the total retina in the graduated presence or 
nh.sence of full light. Further, the <*ye is eiidowetl with polarity, 
by which its activity is divided into two parts qualitatively dis- 
tinct. It is this circumstance which gives rise to the phenomenon 
of colour. All colours are complementary, or go in pairs j each 
pair makes up the whole activity of the retina, and so is equivalent 
to white ; and the two partial activities arc so connected that when 
tho first is exhausted the other spontaneously succeeds. Such pairs 
of colour may be regarded as intinite in number ; hut there are 
tlirce pairs which stand out luoniinently, and admit of easy expres- 
sion for the ratio iu which each contiibutes to tho total action. 

These are red and green (each - i), orange and bine (2:1), and 
yellow and violet (3 : 1).'-' Tliis theory of complementary colours 
as duo to the polarity in the qualitative action of tho letiiia is 
follow'od by some criticism of Newton and the seven colours, by 
an attempt to exjdain some facts noted by Goethe, and by some 
reference to the external stimuli w'hieh cause colour. 

The grand interest of his life at Dresden was the com- 
])Osition of a work which should give expression in all its 
a.s]>ects to tho idea of man’s nature and destiny which had 
h(3en gradually forming within him. Without cutting 
himself altogether either from social pleasures or from art, 
he read and took notes with regularity. More and more 
he learned from Cahanis and Helvetius to see in the will 
and the ]»assions tho determinants of intellectual life, and 
in tlie character and the temper the source of theories and 
beliefs. The conviction was borne iiiiqion him that scien- 
tific explanation could never do more than hystematize and 
classify tho mass of appearances which to our habit-blinded 
eyes seem to he tho reality. To get at this reality and thus 
to reach a stand fioiiit higher than that of mtiology was tho 
problem of Ilia as of all philosophy. It is only by such a 
tower of speculation that an escape is ])os.siblo from tho 
s[)ectre of materialism, theoretical and practical; and so, 
says Schopenhauer, “the just and good must all have this 
creed : J believe in a metaphysic.” Tho mere reasonings 
of theoretical science leave no room for art, and practical 
))rudence usurps the ])lace of morality. The liigher life of 
lesthclic and ethical activity— tho beautiful and the good 
- can only be based uiioii an intuition which penetrates 
the heart of reality. Towards tlie spring of 1818 the work 
was nearing its end, and Brockliaus of Leijisio had agreed 
to puhli.sli it and ]>ay tho author one ducat for every sheet 
of jirinted matter. But, as the press loitered, Schopen- 
hauer, susjiectiiig treachery, wrote so rudely and haughtily 
to the jmhlislicr that tho latter broke off corrcsjiondcnce 
w'ith his client. Jn the end of 1818, however, the book Wdf u/f 
appeared (with the date 1819), in 725 pages 8vo, with the 
title Pie UWl a/s iri/le vnd Torsi iu four books, 
with an aiqiendix containing a criticism of the Kantian 
philosophy. 

The first hook of The. World as Will and Idea rcRumes the argu- Ho( k i 
moiit of till' o.iilier w’oik, that all objects aro constituted by intel- 
lectual relations, descrihahle as forms of tho causal principle. As 
so apprehending a woild of objects, man is said to jiossess in- 
tclligcnco [Vr.rstajid)^ the perce])tioii of individual sequences and 
coexistcrn’Ch. It is a faculty he sharcH with the animals, and by its 
means tho w'oild presents itself as an endless nnmbcr of objects in 
apace and time bound together by necessary law's of causality. Hut 
mail has also the pow or ol reason ( Vernunft \ by which he generalizes, 
tho vehicle of this gtmeralization being language. Hy means of 

® In this <loctriiie, so fur as the facts go, ScliO]>enhauer is indebted 
to a paper by R. Waring Darwin in vol. Ixxvi. of the Transactions of 
the Philosophical Society, 
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IttBjraaM and reasoning be rises out of the animal immersion in the 
m^^and is able to anticipate the future. lie forms general 
ideas and thus can preserve and communicate abstract knowledgii. 
Hut reason, though its “ laws of thouglit ” have a formal truth of 
their own, has no independent value either as theoretical or ns 
practical. In the fonner aspect it gives rise to scicii title knowledge 
-—the knowledge of facts and sequences not in their single occur- 
rences but as instances of a general law. By means of the general 
truths thus arrived at we ran deduce or prove. But a proof is, after 
all, only a means of showing the disputatious that something which 
they deny is in.scparably iwund up with something they admit. 
It is a mistake, therefore to substitute for the ocular demonstration 
of which geometry is susceptible a syllogistic reasoning wliich may 
compel assent but cannot inspire insiglit. Singular experioiices 
arc tne true workers which support the luxury of goiioral ideas, and 
reasoning cannot claim to be tnoro than a re-arrangomeiit of i>ro- 
duets from other fields. 

Reason is ecpiully important and equally limited as a factor in 
conduct. It enables us, as it were, to lead a second life, guided 
by general principles and not by single appetitious. Such a life is 
what is called a life according to reason, typified in the iclcal of the 
Stoic sage. The wise man carries out the items of conduct accord- 
ing to a general plan and is superior to the impulses of tho moment. 
But hero too the general rests U]»oii tho particular ; a .systematic 
happiness takes the place of single and conflicting plcn.sttres, but 
still can only justify itself by ]>rocuriiig pleasure, 'riius, unlc8.s 
there bo a new perception of life’s meaning, reasoning cannot 
make a man virtuous, it can only make liiin ju udeiit ; it tells him 
how to rec’kon with his natural character, but it cannot show Lim 
how to ameml it. 

Book ii. is an attempt to name that residual reality which is pro- 
suiiposed but not explained in every .scientific explanation, whether 
ictioJogical or morphological. The key is fouml in the conscious- 
ness of our.sclve.s as exerting will. AVhat to tho inner (‘onscious- 
ness is volition is to the outer percc])tion n bodily movement. 
And as each act of volition is perceived in a bodily motion, so will 
as a whole is by us perceived a.s body. This c'onsciouane.s.s that my 
Ixaly is my will objectified -my w ill translated into terms of scien- 
tific ajiprcheii.sioii — is the “ jdiilosoidiical truth” of truths. And, 
generalizing this truth, we concliulo that, as our corporeal fruiiio 
is the visibility of our mode of will, BO'evcrj'thiug is some grade 
in the objcctilicatiou of the wdll. While tlie udiology of science 
aocouiits for the familiar comjdcx by a simiilcr and more abstract 
l«ha.sc, philosophy uses the clearer and more coiispicnou.s instance 
to explain the more rmlimoiitary. ^J'hc law of motivation is taken 
as a key t# open the incomprehensibility of mere causation, and in 
tho stone we presume a feeble analogue of what we know as will, 
n'he will us such, apart from its obiectifi cation in animals, know's 
nothing of motives, which, though they ox}»luiu the special eirenm- 
staiices, presup{)o.so tho underlying and originative force. No doubt 
a false idea of simplicity lias ohcii Ic»l tlicorists to reduce all sciences 
in the last resort to applied m.itheiriatics, in wliich the iiiystcriouH 
something called force was eliminated and only tlio forms of space 
nml time and motion left. But, tliougli it is doubtless possible to 
reduce the list of original forci's, we cannot got rid of an iuexplic- 
ahle activity. Hence the original force or will is beyond the range 
of I’ausality ; every cau.so is only aii “occasional can.se,” and hut 
states tlic tcinjioral (‘onditions of operation of the eternal energy. 
While each several act has an aim, tho collective will has none. 

'rho numerical dillcrcnccs of objects do not touch the underlying 
activity. It is felt in one oak as much as in a niillion, for time 
and .space an* only semblance for (animal) iiiLelligcnoo. And there- 
fore, instead of wondering at the uniformity pervading tho in- 
fetanccs of any objectilication of will, wa* sliouhl remember that the 
will-force operating in all is the .same, and reveals its inner identity 
in the common law. For the same roa.son the adaptations of tho 
jmits of an organic body or of one organic body to another are 
only the consuijueiice.s of the unity of will. Jinst as tho senes of 
actions throughout a life are only tlio utierancc.s of one original 
character, and so intrinsically interdependent, so tlie grades of 
objectification in nature are tho oxjiressioii of one identical will, 
w hich forms the condition.s of existence as w’ojl as the living creatures 
accommodating themselves to them. M^ill, wliich apjicars in its 
lowest grade of objectification as the physical forces of inorganic 
nature, rises in tho vegetative world to a ]ieculiar sympathetic 
lesjxmsc to the stimulation by external circiinistanees, and in the 
animal worhl produces for itself a special organ, tho lirain, wliii-h 
l*ossessea the powder of presoiitiiig under the forms of sen.Ko and in- 
tellect that objective inaHifostation of will which we call the worhl 
of oiir experience. With tho existcneo of the animal brain, the 
worhl emerged into time and Bjiace. It was a step neeessitaled by 
tlie growing complexity of type in the will-products, wliicli could 
noilbor exist nor nreservo their kind without this new inslrument 
which snhstituteu eoiiscioiis adaptation for iiiicon.scious teleology. 
In this strange mythology by which Sclioprnhaiier rejdaces the 
mystery of cr(‘ation we see the magic world of will, w'caving ever 
higher corajilcxities of material existence, brought at length by 


stress of circumstances to forge a material organ which shows the 
sense-world as tho objectification of tho will. In this one matoriul 
organ the will has come to see itself exjianded into a complicated 
order of time and nlace. But at first the brain and its function, 
knowledge, are solely employed in the service of the will. 

Book lii. shows how the intellect is emancipated from this bond- Book lii. 
age to the will. When we conteiiiplate an object simply for its own 
sake, forgetting everything and our.selvos even in the vision, then 
W'hat we have before iis is no longer one thing Among many but a 
type, not one of a class but an ultiniato individuality, not a par- 
ticular but an adiMjuato eiiibodimeiit of tbo universal. Instead of 
the general concent or class-notion we have the Blatonic “ ideu”- 
one imago into which all the essential life of the object has been 
concentratod. To realize this individual whieli has not entered 
into the bonds ot iiulividiiation, this uiiiver,sal whi»‘h is not u mere 
genus but^tho eternal truth of the individual, is tho ])rovinee of 
genius. The man ol genius, neglect iiig tho searcli tor iclationsJiijis 
between things-— unjnaetienl and to jnaetical judgment sometimes 
seeming to have a loiieh of iiiadnes.s — insteatl i*f .seeking to classify 
a thing or find out what it is tor, look.s at it for it.s own .s 4 iko and 
sees the one tyjio or iile.al whi(‘h is seeking for expressicni in its 
various and contingent niaiiilestalions. Such genius begets art. 

Yet so much at least of genius is in all men that they can follow 
W'hero tho artist le.ads aiul see tlnoiigh his eyes. Kvery thing as 
thus conteiiiphih‘d disinterestedly for its own sake and in its per- 
manent significance is beautiful. Vet one thing is inoie beautiful 
than another. For there arc objects which more than otheis facili- 
tate the quie.sccnco of desire and present to us tlicir jM-rmaiumt 
cdiaractor without siiggi'sting or stiinulatiiig appetite. Tho .s»*nso 
of sight is more inde}»eiideiit than others of a.ssociatioiis of desire, 
the past and distant purer from self-interest than tho present. 

Those objects are .sj»et*iaJly beautiful where the significant idea is 
iiio.st clearly lucsented in the individual form. Indeed, whin a 
certain effort is required to keej) out of sight the general hcuiiiig 
of the object on tho will, then tbc object, wlierc tlio perception of 
genius still sees tbo ^lerfect tyne in tho single form, is called .sublime. 

'I'he several arts fall naturally into an order which rises from iho 
passive enjoyment in the (‘ontomplation of inorganic forces to tho 
active perception of will in its most com]»le\ types. Architei tnro 
seeks in w*orks dedicated to liumaii nso to give expression to tho 
fundamental features of jihysical force, c.r/., cohesion, weight, Ke.^ 
and to that end it intensities the appearance of strain by refusing 
the forces an easy and immediate lajise into tlicir natural Iciiilcncy. 

In short, it .seeks to show roslstanco visible. Sculjdurc jircseiits 
tho beauty nml grace of tlio human form, t.e., the “idea” of that 
form as a whole and in the single niovemciits. Here the “ide.i” 
is not derived by conqi.'iri.son and abstraction of observed forms ; 
but we, as ourselves the will seeking manifestation, anlitdpate by 
our ideal tho meaning of the imperfei’t pha.ses and lay down an 
(I priori canon of beauty. Wliile seulpture givi's expression to tho 
more generic tyjie in figure and motion, painting aims at repie- 
seuting action. But even historical ])ic(ures seek in a given seciio 
to pre.si‘nt not tho hiktoricul iiiiportaiicc of the action hut its jicr- 
maiioiit meaning. Boetry, whiidi uses an ariimgemciil ol general 
concepts to I’ouvcy an “ idea,” or mmilds leality out of ahsliaidions, 
gives us the central ami abiding truth wliieli histoiy usually dis- 
sipates ill a host of partirular.s and iclatioiis. In Ijric jioctry the 
individual subject of will pre.sents him.sclf as the .subject of artistic 
lerccption : liis own cxjioricncu is disphiycd ns tyjdcal and univi!r.sal. 
n tragedy the truth shown is the inner conllict at the very root of 
tho will. 'J'he hero is exhibited as luought to si e the aimlessness 
of all w'ill ; and by .sunering ho learns resignation. Music, unlike 
the other arts, is an image of tho movement of will not yet ob- 
jectified ; ami in its elements ami haniioiiii's we h.'iM’ a parallel to 
tho stages and coiiijdexities of the ueliial world. IJoiiee the ex- 
planation of music would be a iihiiosiqdiy ol’tlie world. 

But art, though it alfords an interval of ri'st from the drudgery Book iv, 
of w'i 11 -service, cannot idaiiii to ho more tliun a transient consola- 
tion. Book iv. iiidieafca a surer way of release. It rciiiindH us 
that our life is the phenoiiienoii of tho will,— a phciioiiieiioii w'hich 
begins at birth and ends at death, and of which evciy instant is a 
jiartial birth and a jiartial death. But tho cessulioii of tho indi- 
vidual life is not an annihilation of the will ; our essential being is 
iudcstructible. The iiiaiiifestatioii of the will in liuiiiaii life is 
spread out ami disposed in an endless mnltitude of actions. Kx- 
pcrieiice .sums nji these in a single foniinla,- the maxim of our 
empirical eliaracter ; and that result itself is the type or idea whii h 
reveals the one nnalternbhi utterance of will, which is the intel- 
ligible character.^ It is this imiiiouiorial act which fixes our 
empirical character, whii h gives the consistem’y and n^gularity 
of our acts. Velle non discitur. Character is given (by an ante- 
jdieiiomcnal act) ; it i.s not acquired. If in one scn.so we can sjioak 
of an “aequired character,” wo mean llicreby that we now under- 
stand wliat manner of men wo are, that w*e have learneil the best 
and worst of our.solves. But, though tho character is given ouco 


1 Tlie terms are borrowed from Kant. 
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for all ill the beginning, knowledge i« not useloas. We can learn 
to adopt new tneanH though the end of will remains unaltered. It 
in this new knowledge whhdi causes repentance, when we see we 
have adopted undue iindhods to attain our aim. The survey of the 
phenomena of life in the light of their princinle shows that nil life 
IS a (-easelesH hatthi for existence Ixjtween individuals, that hapni* 
ness is only negative, vi/., a ifdief from pain, that life is a tragedy. 
But the natnnil man, iuimerHed in the Hense of life, nlaya the egoist 
as if he were the eeiilre of existence and the will to life spoke 
ill him alone. In mk li a spirit he not merely acts as if aOirming 
liis own will to life, hut as if he doniefl that of others. He com- 
mits injusliee. 'Pile sense of wrong-doing, he may feel, is the wit- 
i]es.s of (‘onscioiisness to the i<lentity Isitwcen himself and others ; 
it is the appearaiiee of moral law and gives rise to that sense of 
right which is the begiiiiiiiig of ethics. But for the most nart 
practical rellexions note only the evils cau.sed by egoism, ainl inauce 
tluj Hutferers to form u law to produce hy repression tlie same results 
as niomlity attains hy stimulation. Thus ]>enal law, as op^iose*! to 
inonil law, aims only at cheeking intrusions upon the rights of 
others, and the whole political organization is only an instrument 
ffir cliecking egoism by egoism, for makiiijp; each seek the welfare 
of all because it includes Ids own. Its justice is temporal ; it odds 
an additional pain hy legislative machinery, with a view to the 
welfare of the greater numlier. 

But there is another and an eternal justice. Here there is no 
separation of tiiinj and plats) hetwe/n tlie wrongdoer and the 
suirorer. I’liis (‘ternal justice reveals itself to him w)io, liaviiig 
seen througli “the veil of Maya," has found tliat in the world of 
truth the divisions between intlivitluals fall away, and that he who 
does wrong to anotlier lias tlone the wrong to Iiis own self. The 

{ HTHuasion of this doctrine of eternal justice is so ingrained in 
inman nature that we weleoine the punishment that overtakes the 
vieloiious eviltloer. Similar lessons arc hidden in the myths of 
transinigriitioii of souls. 'Phe se< rei sense that the pains of others 
are in reality not alien const ituti's the torments of remorse which 
visit tlie wicked. 'Phe good man, on the contrary, who has been 
brought to see llirougb the veil of individuality into the unity of 
all being, will not merely practise justice, —he will lie animated by 
a universal benevolence. Instead iif i'pws or the blind lust of lil(‘ 
(seen at Us Htrong<*st in sexual appetite), be has learned, by iiiean.s 
of 8elf>knowledg(‘, that dyair/; which is pitying love, or carilas 
grucris htnnntn. 

Such benevolence only alleviates the misery of others. It eulini- 
iiatcs ill Nelf-sacrillce, wdiicb is carried out by voluntuiy and coin- 

I dete ebustity, by utter poverty, by inortilication, by lasting, and 
ast of all by (h'utli. Such u ooursi* of lite, however, is seldom 
taught hy instruction aloin*, and tlic broken will generally < oines 
only where a mighty sliock of grii'f reveals the inevitable pain of 
existence atid hrings a fpiielive to tlw lust of life. Yet the victory 
over the will to lile is not attained once for all ; the supreuiney 
must he retained by a I'areer of asceticism. Siudi ascetii’s, in whom 
the will to life W'as deadened ami the body remained as a mere 
empty semhlanee, were the .saints ami mystical devotees of all ages. 
They had ermilied the llesli with its aircetions and lusts. Tlieir 
will had been emancipated IVoin the bondage to wdihdi in life it W’as 
subject, had been rcleas<'<l from the olijcrdilieation in corporeity and 
restored to its oi iginal infinity. In such saints alone has the essen- 
tial freedom of the will appeareil on the temporal seonc, but appeared 
only to destroy llie old Adam and bring in the new birth. By the 
lively knowledge of the truth of things the W’ill lias dented itself, 
lias passed into a stage where tin* objective world is as if it w'cre 
not, — the slug<* W'lii('h W'as when wdll as yet ha<l not gone forth to 
ohjeetifv itselfin n worl<l and wdicn know'ledgo had not yet mirrored 
the reality in an idea, wdien, in short, nothing was. 

Visit to Long beforo the Avork liad come to the liaiuls of the 
Italy. public, Schopenhauer had nuslicd oil to Italy and ex- 
changed the labours of giving the go.spel of reuuiiciution 
a inetaidiysical basis for the gaiety of soutlierii life and 
the intlucnccs of classic art. At Venice, where ho first 
lingered for a wdiile, lie found biniself a follow- denizen 
with liord Byron ; but, except for a solitary chance when 
bus jealousy w'as stirred by the outspoken admiration of 
his fair Venoliati companion for the handsome Briton who 
rode past tliem on the Lido, tJie two insurgent apostles of 
tlie Weltschnun^z iieviu’ came across each otlier’s path. At 
Home, where ho jiassed tlie de])th of winter, ho saw the 
first coiiit's of his book. It foiinil him in a.ssid nous attend- 
ance oil the art galleries, the opera, and theatre, — turning 
from the uncongenial companionship of liis romantic coun- 
trymen and gladly seizing every chance of conversing in 
English with Englishmen. In Marcli 1819 lie had gone 
as far as Naples and IVstum. On his way homeward.^ 
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he was startled by receiving at Milan a letter from hia 
sister announcing that in consequence of the failure of the 
Dantzic house a large part of his own and his mother’s 
and nearly the whole of his sister’s fortune were endangered. 

This change of circumstances was a heavy blow to the 
ladies, and he himself was almost induced by the mischance 
to qualify himself to teach in the university at Heidelberg 
in July 1819. But he sternly refused the compromise of 
seventy per cent, offered by the insolvent firm, and was so 
angrily suspicious with his sister who accepted it that he 
ceased to correspond with her for about fourteen years. 
Fortunately his determined and skilful assertion of his 
rights was crowned, after a long dispute, with success. 

He recovered the whole debt, receiving in principal and 
interest the sum of 9400 thalers. 

After some stay at Dresden, hesitating between fixing Appoint 
himself as university teacher at Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
or Berlin, ho finally chose the last-mentioned. In his ex- 
am i nation before the faculty {(Jiaputatio pro vmia le^endi) 
he enjoyed what ho reckoned the satisfaction of catching 
up Hegel (who had just been ap]>ointed professor) in a lax 
use of a technical term (“animal” for “organic” functions). 

And in his first and only course of lectures he had the 
further satisfaction of selecting as his hours the same time.s 
(12 to 1 on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday) as Hegel 
liad taken for his principal class. This course on the first 
principles of jihilosophy or knowledge in general, given in 
the summer of 1820, was not a 8ucce.ss, — indeed did not 
reach its natural end, and, though the notice of lecture was 
rejieated during his stay in Berlin up to 1831, the lecture- 
room know him no more. Brilliant as he was in powers of 
luminous illustration and characteristic as is his style, ho 
was wanting in the patient exposition of a subject for its 
own sake and not as the field for exemplifying a favourite 
thesis. The result of his experiences in 1820-21, which 
he attributed to Hegelian intrigues, was to intensify his 
suspicions of liis colleagues, one of whom, F. K. Beneke 
(another alleged victim to Hegel’s jealousies), he accused of 
garbled quotations in his review of Warhl as Will ami 
Jiha. Except for some attention to ])hysiology, the first 
two years at Berlin were wasted. In May 1822 he set 
out by way of Switzerland for Italy. After sjiending the 
winter at Florence and Borne, he left in the Tipring of 1823 
for Munich, where ho stayed for nearly a year, the prey 
of illness and isolation. When at the end of tliis wretclieil 
time he left for Gastein, in May 1824, he had almost en- 
tirely lost the hearing of his right ear. Dresden, whicli ho 
reached in August, no longer presented the same hospitable 
aspect as of old, and he was reluctantly drawn onwards to 
Berlin in May 1825. 

'riie place had unpleasant associations of many kinds,, 
but one disagreeable incident of his former stay now re- 
turned to him in a judicial award of jiaiiis and penalties. 

One day, about a year after his first settlement in Berlin, 
on 12th August 1821, on returning to his lodging he found 
three women standing in tlio passage in front of his r(H>m 
door. The event had annoyed him before, and his land- 
lady had promised it should not occur again. On this 
occasion accordingly Schopenhauer ordered them out of 
what he held to be his own “ stair-head,” walked into his 
room, and emerged in a few minutes with hat and stick as 
he had entered. One of the women was still on the s[)oU 
—a semjitress, forty-seven years old, a friend of the land- 
lady, and occupant of a small chamber adjacent to that of 
Schopenhauer. This person he ejected; and when she 
returned to pick up a piece of cloth (there stood a cliest of 
drawers belonging to her in the passage) he put her forcibly 
out again, upon which she fell with a shriek that alarmed 
the house. Next day she lodged an action against him 
for personal injuries ; and, after a variety of opposing deci- 
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the final issue was in 1826 to award the complainant 
^mpensation (with five-sixths of costs and a small sum for 
medical expenses) to the amount of a quarterly aliment 
of fifteen thalers, which sum she received till her death, 
fifteen years afterwards. 

The six years (1825-31) at Berlin were a dismal period 
in the life of Schoi)enhauer. In vain did he watch for any 
aign of recognition of his })hUo8ophic genius. Hegelianism 
reigned in the schools and in literature and basked in the 
sunshine of authority. It was a bad time for an inde- 
l)endent thinker who ignored the state and the yearlong 
4 illiance between philosophy and theology. Thus driven 
back upon himself, Schopenhauer fell into morbid medita- 
tions, and the world which he saw, if it was strii)pcd naked 
of its disguises, lost its proportions in the distorting light. 
The sexual passion had a strong attraction for him at all 
times, and, according to his biographers, the notes he set 
^own in English, when he was turned thirty, on marriage 
and kindred topics are unfit for publication. He had in 
oja'iiing manhood been so fascinated by a Weimar actress 
that he declared he would take her to his home though he 
found her breaking stones on the roadside. Later years 
had nipped the freshness of his enthusiasm, and casual 
experiences generated an overweening misogyny, which, 
while allowing wonmn her ])lace in the natural economy, 
.regarded the ladi/ as the invention of a false civilization. 
Yet in the loneliness of life at Berlin the idea of a wife as 
the comfort of gathering age sometimes rose l)eforo his 
mind, — only to bo driven away by cautious hesitations as 
to the cajiacity of liis means, and by the shrinking from 
tlie loss of familiar liberties. He continued his bachelor- 
dom, and found consolation in less onerous associations. 
At home he tuned his flute ; ho dined, and it might be 
•conversed, with his fellow-guests at the Hotel do Hussie ; 
he read for hours at the royal library, and gave his even- 
ings to the theatres. But he wrote nothing material. In 
1828 he made inquiries about a chair at Heidelberg; and 
in 1830 he got a shortened Latin version of his physio- 
logical theory of colours inserted in the third volume of the 
Sn'iploreR Ophthahnahufiri Minores (edited by Badius). 

Another pathway to reputation was suggested by some 
remarks he saw in the seventh number of the Foreign 
Meviev'y in an article on Damiroii’s Fre)}ch Philomphy in 
the FHh Century. With reference to some statements in 
the article on the im])ort.anco of Kant, he sent in very 
fair English a letter to the writer, ofiering to translate 
Kant’s principal works into English. He named his 
wages and enclosed a specimen of his work. His corre- 
fij)t)ndcnt, Francis Haywood, made a counter -proposal 
which so disgusted Schopenhauer that he addressed his 
next letter to the publishers of the review. When they 
again referred him to Haywood, he apj)lied to Thomas 
C^ainj)bell, then chairman of a company formed for buy- 
ing up the copyright of meritorious but rejected works. 
Nothing came of this application.^ A translation of selec- 
tions from the w’orks of Balthazar Gracian, which was 
]juhlished by FrauensUidt in 1862, seems to have been 
made about this lime.^ 

In the summer of 1831 cholera raged at Berlin, and 
Schopenhauer fled to Frankfort. About a year later he 
adjourned to Mannheim. But after eleven months’ ex- 
perience of the latter he decided, from a carefully weighed 
list of comparative advantages, in favour of Frankfort. 
And there, accordingly, for the rest of his life he remained, 
lie resumed correspondence with his sister, who was liv- 
ing with her mother in straitened circumstances at Bonn. 

* It was not till 1841 that a translation of Kant’s Kritik in English 
apj)oare(i. 

He also projected a translation of Hume’s Essays and wrote a 
preface for it 
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At first the good poople of Frankfort knew him, not as 
the celebrated pliilosopher, but as the son of the famous 
Johanna Schopenhauer,*^ and as the companion of a familiar 
l>oodle. The day had not yet risen when, as he had pirtK 
phesied to his mother (wlio joked at hi.s book on four- 
fold root” as smelling of the ap>othecary), his works would 
be read of all, and hers only be used by the grocer to 
wrap his goods in. Tlie sense of una]>preciated work, 
aggravated by ill health and by ]H*cuiiiary worry about 
his Dantzic pro})erty, sank deep into a heart that was yearn- 
ing for outward recognition. He seemed to see aroiitid 
him none but enemies, a world mainly filled with knaves 
and fools, where a true man was rarer than an honest 
woman, and where the very touch of society was so jicrilons 
that irony and roservo were imposed on every one who re- 
tained his self-resp)ect. In solitude he devoured Ids own 
soul. At the hotel table a stranger might oct asionally be 
drawn into listening to his vigorous monologue ; but it 
was seldom he W’as thus encouraged to discouise. Ground- 
less fears of hidden dangers made him see himself and 
every other indep>endent geidiis the aim of a cons])iracy of 
vulgar charlatans, lie would never entrust his neck to 
the barber’s hand; and lie succc'eded in seending his 
valuables so thoroughly that some of tliem were after his 
death recovered only after much search. 

Ever since the p)id)lication of F/ie l^orfd as IVIll aiul 
Idea ho liad silently waited for some res])onse to his 
message. Ho had iitteri'd the Avord ho felt himself 
charged to utter. As the years ])assed he noted down 
every confirmation he found of his own o]>inions in the 
writings of others, and every instance in A^hich Ids views 
appeared to he illustrated by new researches. Full of the 
conviction of his idea, he saw everything in the light of 
it, and gave each ajxnpi a ]da(‘e in his aljdiaheticalJy 
arranged note- book. Evcrytldng he pnihlished in later 
life may be called a commentary, an excursus, or a 
scholium to his maiu book ; and many of them are 
decidedly of the nature of comnionp)lace books or collec- 
tanea of notes. But along Avitli the accumulation of Ida 
illustrative and corroborative materials grew the bitter- 
ness of heart which found its utterances neglected and 
other names the oracles of the reading world. The 
gathered ill-humour of many years, aggravated by the 
confident as.suratice of the Hegelians, found vent at length 
in the introduction to his next book, Avhere Hegel’s works 
are described as three-quarters utter absurdity and one- 
quarter mere j)aradox, — a specimi'u of the language in 
which during Ids suhsefjuent career he used to advert to 
his three pre'.decessors Fichte, Schelliug, but above all 
Hegel. This work, Avith its Avild outcry against the philo- 
sophy of the professoriate, Avas entitled Ceber dm WItim in 
drr Nafury and Avas j)ul dished in 1836. 

The eight essays ^^hi(•h go iiinler the title of Tiu Will in Nature WiU in 
seek to show that his theory has the unique distinction of tinding Nature. 
in idiysieal science festiinony to its nieUijdiyhical doctrines that 
will is the primary basis of all nature and intellect a derivative 
pheiionienoii. Often a trivial sindlarif y of jihrases serves to establish 
in his judgment an agreenienl of radical vh*w. In the second essay 
lie argues for the origin of animal organization from will, |K)intirig 
out liow’in growing eusi lures the temlem'V to use an organ ap^iears 
before the organ itself is formed, and maintaining that, instead of 
seeking the ]>rotoy>lasm of the animal kingdom in a mere lump of 
vitalized mattei, to be moulded by external conditions, w'e should 

® Johanna Sehoyteidjauer (1766-1838) was in her day an authoress 
of some reputation. Besides editing the ineinoiTs of F»‘rnow, slie 
piihlisheil Notes on Travels ni England^ Siotlaud^ and Snuthern France 
(1813-17); Johann van Kifck and his Successors (1 823); three ronianoes, 

Uabriele (1819 20^ Jtie^Tnnte (1823), and Sidoma (1828), besides 
some shorter tales. These novels teach the moral of i enunciation 
{Entsaguny). Her daughter Adele (1796-1849) seems to have had a 
brave, tender, and imsatislied lieart, and lavished on her brother an 
affection he sorely tried. Khe also was an authoress, publishing in 
1844 a volume of Haus-y Wald'y \nid Fetd-Afdhrchetiy lull of quaint 
poetical conceits, and in 1845 Annay a novel, in two vols. 
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look for It in tlio immemorial act of will which U the timelesa 
origin of living bein». The third easa^ re|>reeente the intellect — 
or *‘the world ae idea^*>-aii having ita or^n in the narrow partition 
which in men and animala is inter{>o8ed between the etimulatiun 
of a cauae and the reaction which aut>ervones. From thia realistic 
•tand)M>int intellect Hcetne an interloi>er in nature, an accident 
aeBociated with the fortunes of man, and made victoriouii in the 
genius which can liehold the world *‘in maiden meditation, fancy, 
free." The fourth essay traces the grades of disproportion between 
cause and effect from inorganic to organic nature. Where there 
is causality there is will ; but for us the more obviously the one 
shows itself tlie less is the other remarked. Another paper seeks 
to connect animal niugnotism (mesmerism, hypnotism) and magic 
with the doctrine that in each of us the whole undivided will re- 
tains its miraculous potency. 

In 1837 Schopenhauer sent to the committee entrueted 
with the execution of the jirojiosed monument to Goethe 
at Frankfort a long and deliberate expression of his views, 
in general and particular, on the best mode of carrying 
out the design. But bis fellow -citizens passed by the 
remarks of the mere writer of books. More weight was 
naturally attached to the opinion bo bad advocated in 
his early criticism of Kant as to the importance, if not 
the superiority, of the first edition of the Kritik ; in the col- 
lected issue of Kanins works by Kosonkranz and Schubert 
in 1838 that edition was put os the substantive text, with 
suiiplementary exhibition of the differences of the second. 

Two In 1841 be published under the title Die heiden Grund^ 

Main prohlcme der Elhik two essays wliich he had sent in 
1838-39 in competition for prizes offered. The first w’as 
in answer to the question “ WJiether man *8 free will can 
be proved from self-consciousness,” proposed by the Nor- 
wegian Academy of Sciences at Drontheim, His essay 
was awarded the prize, and tlie author elected a member 
of the society. Hut ])roi)ortionate to his exultation in 
this first recognition of his merit was the depth of his 
morti filiation and the height of his indignation at the 
result of the second competition. He had sent to the 
Danish Academy at (kipenliagen in 1839 an essay ‘‘On 
the Foundations of Morality” in answer to a vaguely 
worded subject of discussion to which they had invited 
candidates. His essay, though it was the only one in 
comjietition, was refused the prize on the grounds that he 
had failed to examine the chief problem (?.c., whether the 
basis of morality was to be sought in an intuitive idea of 
right), that his explanation was inadequate, and that ho 
had been wanting in duo resjiect to the mmmi philomphi 
of the age that was just passing. This last reason, while 
probably most effective with the judges, only stirred up 
more furiously the fury in Schopenhauer’s breast, and bis 
preface is ono long fulmi nation against the ineptitudes 
and the charlatanry of his b^te noire^ Hegel. 

In the oHsny on the froodom of the will Schoponhanor shows 
that tho doliveninco of solf-conscionsuoss, ** I can uo what I will," 
is a mere stateuioiit of our physical freedom, or the soquenco of 
outwanl act upon inner resolve, in tho absence of physical restraint. 
**Tho stateincint of self-consciousness concerns the will merely a 
parte post^ the (luestion of freedom, on the contrary, a parte ante*' 
Solf-consciousncHH throws no light on tlie relation of volition to its 
antecedents. If, on tho otiicr hand, wo turn to the objects of the 
outer Honsos, we liiid that it is part and parcel of their very nature 
to bo not free but iiecessitateil, governed, in short, by the principle 
of causation. But in ilio ascending scalo of causation cause and 
effect become more and more hchTogeneous, their connexion more 
unintelligible. This is seen in motivation, especially where the 
motives are not immediate pen'pptions but general abstract ideas. 
It is ill tho possibilitv of a conflict of motives that man’s fVccdom 
of choice consists. But, because wo can by a font of abstraction 
keep an image of one course of action beuire us and neglect the 
other coiK'rcte conditions of behaviour, tliere grows up an illusion 
tliat tho mere initial solicitation or volleity might, if wo pleased, 
become actual will. Hence the delusion that we are free to will 
and not to will. Still tho necessitating cause or motive is only 
the rule under which the nuil force or radical will operates. In 
this radical will consists our bein^, and on it action is consequent : 
operari sequitur esse. By our ori^iial character acting in certain 
circumstances of motive our actums are inevitably oetermined. 
But the sense of responsibility for our conduct is not altogether a 
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delusion. It is really a responsibility for our character, which w» 
have gradually learned experimentally to know, and which so* 
known serves as a court of appeal i^inst single actions, or, in 
other words, becomes a conscience. That character is the e^ra- 
tem|K>ral action of that will which we and all thinm are. l^ua 
this question of the freedom of the will, which is a touchstone 
for distinguishing the profound from the superficial thinker,” ia 
solved by tho Kantian distinction of empirical and transcendental 
world. In tho words of Malebranche, ** La liberty est un myst^re.” 

Tiio essay on the foundation of morality is an attempt to present 
the hindamental fact of the moral consciousness and to show ita 
metaphysical bearings. It includes a lengthy criticism of Kant ’a 
system of ethics as only the old thoologicd morality under a 
disguise of logical formulae. Kant, according to his critic, though 
he struck a severe blow at eudeemonism, made the mistake ol 
founding ethics on ideas of obligation and respect, which aro 
meaiiiti^ess apart from a positive sanction. His categorical im- 
perative is attributed to reason, — a power which we only know aa 
human, but which Kant rogariis as more than human and borrows 
from the “rational psychology," which itself had received it from 
theology. The moral spring should be a reality and a fact of 
nature, w'hereas Kant seeks it in tho suhtilties of general ideas,, 
forgetting that reasoning is one thing and virtue another. And, 
when Kant has to illustrate the application of his rule for discover- 
ing the categorical imperative, he is forced to have recourse to con- 
siuorations of self-interest. 

After this examination, Schopenhauer preludes his ex^iositlon by 
the sceptical survey of so-callcJ virtuous actions ns due in the vast 
majority of instances to other than moral motives, and by a dis- 
integration of the average conscience into equal parts of fear of 
man, superstition, prejudice, vanity, and custom. The mainspring 
of human action (as of animal) is egoism, supplemented by tho 
liatred or the malice which arises through egoistic conflicts. But, 
though these are tho predominant springs of conduct, there aro 
cases of unselfish kindness. It is in sympathy, or in our as it were 
substituting ourselves for another wlio is in pain, that we find tho 
impulse which gives an action a truly moral value. The influence 
of sympathy has two degrees ; either it keeps mo back from doing 
wrong to others, and in this sense leads to justice as a moral virtue 
(whereas civil Justice prevents from suffering wrong) ; or sympathy 
may carry me on to positive kindness, to philanthropy or love of 
the human kind. It is on sympathy — the feeling of one identical 
nature under all the appearance of multiplicity — that the two car- 
dinal virtues of justice and benevolence aro based. Scho})enhauor 
notes especially that his principle extends to the relation between 
man and animals, and that a mistaken conception of human dignity 
has been allowed to hide the fundamental community of animal 
nature. 

In 1844 appeared the second edition of The World as 
Will and Idea, in two volumes. The first volume was 
a slightly altered reprint of the earlier issue ; the second 
consisted of a series of chapters forming a commentary 
parallel to those into which the original w^ork was now 
lirst divided. The longest of these now chapters deal with 
tlie primacy of tho will, with death, and with the meta- 
jihysics of sexual love. But, though only a small edition 
was struck off (500 copies of vol. i. and 750 of vol. ii.), 
the report of sales which Brockhaus rendered in 1846 
w^aa unfavourable, and the price had afterwards to be 
reduced. Yet there were faint indications of coming Dawning 
fame, and the eagerness with which each new tribute recog- 
from critic and admirer was welcomed is both touching 
and amusing. From 1843 onwards a jurist named F. 
Dorguth liad trumpeted abroad Schopenhauer’s name. 

In 1844 a letter from a Darmstadt lawyer, Joh. August 
Becker, asking for explanation of some difficulties, began 
an intimate correspondence which went on for some time 
(and which was published by Becker’s son in 1883). But 
tho chief evangelist (so Schopenhauer styled his literary 
followers as distinct from the apostles who published not) 
was Frauenstadt, who made his personal acquaintance in 
1846. It was FrauensUidt who succeeded in finding a 
publisher for the Farerga und Paralipomena, which 
appeared at Berlin in 1851 (2 vols., pp. 465, 631). Yet 
for this bulky collection of essays, philosophical and 
others, Schopenhauer received as honorarium only ten free 
copies of the work. Soon afterwards, Dr E. O. Lindner, 
assistant editor of the Vossische Zeitwig, began a series of 
Schopenhauerite articles. Amongst them may be reckoned 
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a tmnslatioxi hy Mw Lindner of an article by John Oxen- 
ford whiA appeared in the We^tminOer Review for April 
1853, entitled Iconoclasm in German Philosophy," being 
an outline of Schopenhauer’s system. In 1854 Frauen- 
stSdt’s LeUera on the Schopenhauerean PhU^ophy showed 
that the new doctrines were become a subject of discus- 
sion, a state of things made still more obvious by the 

university of Leipsic offering a prize for the best exposi- 
tion and examination of the principles of Schopenhauer’s 
system. Besides this, the response his ideas gave to 
popular needs and feelings was evinced by the numerous 
correspondents who sought his advice in their difficulties. 
And for the same reason new editions of his works were 
called for, — a second edition of his degree dissertation in 
1847, of his Eaaay on Colours and of The WUl in Nature 
in 1854, a third edition of The World as Will and Idea in 
1859, and in 1860 a second edition of The Main Problems 
of Ethics* 

In these later years Schopenhauer had at length realized 
that peace which can be given in the world; he had 
become comparatively master of himself. His passions 
had slackened their strain, and he was no longer the 
victim of unavailing regrets. As a youth he had known 
none of those ties which give the individual an esprit de 
corps^ a sense of community which he never quite loses. 
Wandering about from place to place throughout Europe, 
with no permanent home sweetened by the different 
phases of family affection, with no reminiscences of com- 
radeship in schoolboy days, with no sentiment of the 
dues of nationality, Schopenhauer is the fitter interpreter 
of that modern cosmopolitanism which disdains the more 
special ties of common life and mutual obligation as being 
obstacles to free development. In exaggerated self-con- 
sciousness, he looks down upon the common herd who 
live the life of convention and compromise, and puts the 
supreme value on that higher intellectual life which leisure 
and means permit him to enjoy. A subtler egoism, which 
emancipates itself from the lusts and the duties of the 
world, takes the place of the vulgar self-seeking of the 
multitude and of the self-devotion of the patriot or 
philanthropist. To such a mind the friction of professional 
duties seems irksome ; the bonds of matrimony and the 
duties incumbent on social membership are so many 
checks on freedom of thought and resolution. The indi- 
vidualist recognizes none of those minor morals and 
parochial or provincial duties which appropriate three- 
fourths of our conduct. In the wide universe he sees 
himself and others, none more akin to him than another, 
beings not bound by external ties, and united only in the 
fundamental sameness of their inner nature. To ordinary 
mortals, absorbed in ** the trivial round, the common task,’’ 
the links that bind individuals are forged by the petty 
ordinances and observances of society. But to those 
whom temper and circumstances have denied local and 
partial associationship, the craving for totality is so keen 
that it makes them seek their higher country in that far- 
off world (strangely called “ intelligible ’’) where their per- 
sonality disappears in the one being of the universe. 
Thus wide is the antagonism between the eudaomonism 
of civilization, with aspirations towards perfecting our 
homes and bodies, so that in all things comfort may be 
established, and the pessimistic asceticism of Schopen- 
hauer, which sees the perfection of life not in the abun- 
dance of those things which we eat and drink and where- 
with we are clothed but in a deadening of passion, a 
negation of the would-live-and-enjoy, and an existence in 
a calm ecstasy of beatific vision, of knowledge not abstract 
but lively intuition. It is this protest of Schopenhauer 
a^^inst the vanity of the aims prescribed by conventional 
civilization and enlightenment which has gained him some 


6f those ardent followers who find in his doctrine that 
religion of which they stand in need. 

It is a religion which owns no connexion with theism His 
or pantheism. Unlike Spinoza and Hegel and the other 
leaders of modern speculation, Schopenhauer disdains the 
shelter of the old theology. His religion is cosmic and 
secular ; it finds its saints in Buddhist and Christian 
monasticism, in Indian devotees and 19th-century “beau- 
tiful souls," and holds the one to be no nearer or more 
impressive as an example than the other. Of Judaism 
he has no good to say : its influence on Christianity has 
^ been pernicious. The new faith is a ministry of art and 
of high thinking, which may be rendered by ^1 those who 
by plain living and unselfish absorption in the great mean- 
ing and typal forms of the world have slain the root of 
bitterness that constantly seeks to spring up within them. 

It is far from being a worship of the blin<l force which lies 
at the back of phenomena : it is a “ re-implication " of the 
individual into the absolute from which life has separated 
him. Each seeker after this reunion is himself (when he 
has learnt wisdom by experience and self-restraint) the very 
being who has become all things ; and if the “ cosmic will " 
may be termed God (an impossible identification) then he 
knows God more intimately than he knows anything else. 

And here if anywhere it may be said, “ lie serveth best 
who loveth best all things both great and small.’’ Yet 
love in this creed is second to knowledge ; the odi pro- 
fanum vulgus of the misanthroj^e is heard from the soli- 
tary’s shrine, and instead of the service of humanity we 
have the contemplation of the eternal forms, and the ele- 
vation to that world wdiere self ceases to be separated from 
other selves, and where, in the ultimate ecstasy of know- 
ledge, all things positive and definite disappear and there 
is a being which the sensuous soul of man fails to dis- 
tinguish from non-being. 

It is often said that a philosophic system cannot be Relation 
rightly understood without reference to the character and of the 
circumstances of the j)biIosopher. The remark finds ample 
application in the case of Schopenhauer. The conditions to hw 
of his training, w^hich brought him in contact with thesygtem. 
realities of life before he learned the j)h rases of scholastic 
language, give to his words the stamp of self-seen truth 
and the clearness of original conviction. They explain at 
the same time the naivete which set a high })rice on the 
products his own energies had turned out, and could not 
see that what was so original to himself might seem less 
unique to other judges. Pre-occujued with his own ideas, 
he chafed under the indifierence of thinkers who had grown 
blase in speculation and fancied himself persecuted by a 
conspiracy of professors of philosophy. It is not so easy 
to demonstrate the connexion between a man’s life and 
doctrine. But it is at least plain that in the case of any 
philosopher, what makes him such is the faculty he has, 
more than other men, to get a clear idea of what he himself 
is and does. More than others he leads a second life in 
the spirit or intellect alongside of his life in the flesh, — 
the life of knowledge beside the life of will. It is inevi- 
table that he should be especially struck by the points in 
which the sensible and temporal life comes in conflict with 
the intellectual and eternal. It was thus that Schopenhauer 
by his own exi>erience saw in the primacy of the will tho 
fundamental fact of his philosophy, and found in the en- 
grossing interests of the selfish the perennial hin- 

drances of the higher life. For his absolute individualism, 
which recognizes in the state, the church, the family only 
so many superficial and incidental provisions of human 
craft, the means of relief weua absori)tion in the intellectual 
and purely ideal aims which prepare the way for the cessa- 
tiou of temporal individuality altogether. But theory ij 
one thing and practi(‘e another ; and he will often lay most 
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■tjreas on the theory who is most conscious of defects in 
the practice. It need not therefore surprise us that the 
man who formulated the sum of virtue in justice and bene< 
volence was unable to be just to his own kinsfolk and 
reserved his compassion largely for the brutes, and that 
the delineator of asceticism was more than moderately 
sensible of the comforts and ei\joyments of life. 

Hsbitiof Having renounced what he would call the superstitions 
of duty to country, to kindred, and to associates, except 
in so far as these duties were founded on contract (and 
that, according to him, ail duties imply), it was natural 
that he should take steps to minimise that friction which 
he so easily excited, and which had induced his voluntary 
exile from the arena. His regular habits of life and care- 
ful regard to his own health remind us of the conduct of 
the bachelor Kant, He would rise between seven and eight 
both summer and winter, sponge himself, bathing his eyes 
carefully, sit down to coffee prepared by his own hands, 
and soon get to work. He was a slow reader. The classics 
were old friends, always revisited with pleasure. He only 
read original works — the classics of pure literature — avoid- 
ing all l^ks about books, and especially eschewed the more 
m^ern philosophers. Hume in English and Helv^tius and 
Chamfort in French he found to his mind in their sceptical 
estimates of ordinary virtue. Mystical and ascetic writ- 
ings, from Buddliism and the UpanUhads to Eckhart and 
the Dtvinche Theologit^ commended themselves by their in- 
sistence on the reality of tlie higher life. Their example 
of will-force drew his favourable notice to the phenomena 
of mesmerism, just as his syniiJathy with the lower brethren 
of man made him an interested observer of a young orang- 
outang shown at Frankfort in 1 834. He was familiar with 
several literatures, English certainly not the least. The 
names of Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Calderon, Petrarch, 
Dante, are frequent in his jiages. What he re^ he tried 
to read in the original, — or anywhere but in a German trans- 
lation. Even the Old Testament ho found more impress- 
ive in the Septuagiut version than in Luther’s rendering. 
The hour of noon brought cessation from his contemx)Ia- 
tions, and for half an hour ho solaced himself on the flute. 
At one o’clock he sat down to dinner in his inn, and after 
dinner came homo for an hour’s siesta. After some light 
reading he went out for a stroll, alone, if possible country- 
wards, with cane in hand, cigar lit, and poodle following. 
Occasionally lie would stop abruptly, turn round or look 
back, mutter something to himself, so as to leave on the 
possor-by the impression that he was either crack-brained 
or angry. Like Kant, ho kept his lips closed on principle. 
His walk over, he retired to the reading-room and studied 
the Timrg, - -for he had been always somewhat of an Anglo- 
maniac, and had learnt this habit of English life from his 
father. In winter he would sometimes attend the ojiera. 
Between eight and nine he took sup^ier, with a half-lK>ttle 
of light wine (he avoided his country’s beer), at a table by 
himself. 

With his low estimate of the average human being, his 
sympathies wore aristocratic. Ho left the bulk of his 
fortune to an institution at Berlin for the benefit of those 
who had suffered on the side of order during the revolu- 
tionary struggles of 1848-49. But in so doing it was not 
his sympathy with kings but his recognition of the merits 
of public security which gave the motive to his actions. 
With all his eulogy of voluntary poverty, he did not agree 
to being deprived of his property by the malice or cupidity 
of others, and fears of the loss of his means haunted 
him not less keenly than other imaginary terrors, — the 
fancied evils distracting him no less perhaps than would 
have done those domestic and civil obligations from which 
he endeavoured to hold himself free. The Nemesis of his 
social IdcheU fell upon him; and, like all solitaries, he 
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gave an exaggerated importance to trifles, which the sweep 
of business and customary duty clear away from the 
ordinary man’s memory. 

It was not till he was fifty years of age that he set up Piima 
rooms and furniture of his own. These abodes he changed dstsUa 
at Frardriort about four times, living latterly on the 
street which runs along the Main. On the mat in his 
chamber lay his poodle, — latterly a brown dog, which had 
succeeded the original white one, named Atma (the World- 
Soul), of which he had been especially fond. These dogs 
had more than once brought him into trouble with his 
landlord. In a comer of the room was placed a mlt 
statuette of Buddha, and on a table not far off lay 
Duperron’s Latin translation of the Upanitkad^ which 
served as the prayer-book from which ^hopenhauer read 
his devotions. On the desk stood a bust of Kant, and a 
few portraits hung on the walls. The philosopher’s person 
was under middle size, strongly built and broad-chested, 
with small hands. His voice was loud and clear; his 
eyes blue and somewhat wide apart ; the mouth full and 
sensuous, latterly becoming broad as his teeth gave way. 

The high brow and heavy under-jaw were the evidence of 
his contrasted nature of ample intellect and vigorous im- 
pulses. In youth he had light curly hair, whereas his 
beard in manhood was of a slightly reddish tint. He 
always dressed carefully as a gentleman, in black dress- 
! (‘oat and white necktie, and wore shoes. In bis later years 
his )>ortrait was taken more than once, and by several 
artists, and his bust was modelled somewhat to his own 
mind in 1859. Reproductions of these likenesses have 
made familiar his characteristic but unamiable features. 

In 1 854 Richard Wagner sent him a cox)y of the Ring 
of the Nihelung^ with some words of thanks for a theory 
of music which had fallen in with his own conceptions. 

'ITireo years later he received a visit from his old college 
friend Bunsen, who was then staying in Heidelberg. On 
his seventieth birthday congratulations flowed in from 
many quarters. In April 1860 he began to be affected 
by occasional difficulty ill breathing and by palj)itation 
of the heart. Another attack came on in autumn (9th 
September), and again a week later. On the evening of 
the 18th his friend and subsequent biographer, Dr 
Gwinner, sat with him and conversed. On the morning 
of the 2l8t September he rose and sat down alone to 
bi'cakfast ; shortly afterwards his doctor called and found 
him dead in his chair. By his will, made in 1852, with a 
codicil dated Febniary 1859, his property, with the ex- 
ception of some small bequests, was devis^ to the above- 
mentioned institution at Berlin. Gwinner was named 
executor, and Frauenstadt was entrusted with the care of 
his manuscripts and other literary remains. 

Tho philosophy of Schopenhauer, like almost every system of the Philo' 

! 19th century, can hardly be understood without reference to the sofAiy 
I ideas of Kant. Anterior to Kant the gradual advance of idealism from 
had bi'on tho most conejncuous feature in philosophic sx>eculatiou. Kant 
I That the direct objects of knowledge, the realities of ex^ierience, Schopee^ 
I were after all only our ideas or jierceptions was the lesson of every haucr. 
thinker from Descartes to Hume. And this doctrine was generally 
understood to mean that human Uiought. limited as it was by its 
I own weakness and acuuired habits, could hardly hope to cope suc- 
cessfully with the pronlem of apprehending the real things. The 
idealist position Kant seemed at first sight to retain with an even 
stronger force than ever. But it is darkest just before the dawn ; 
and Kant, the Copernicus of philosophy. Had really altered the 
aspects of the do<*triiie of ideas. It was his purpose to show that 
tho forms of tliought (which he sought to isolate from the peculi- 
arities incident to tlie organic body) wore not merely customary 
means for licking into convenient shape the data of perception, hut 
entered as underlying elements into the constitution of objects, 
making experience possible and determining the fundamental struc- 
ture of nature. In oUier words, the forms of kuowled^ were the 
main factor in making objects. By Kant, however, these forms 
are generally treated psycholomcally as the action of the several 
faculties of a mind. Behind thinking there is the thinker. But 
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Jity s^Hhout 9sky individual substrata in whieb it is em* 
, Td 9 mt 9 or a^it is to be substituted for i^oOt. This is the 
step of advance which is nx^uired alikO by Fichte when he asks his 
yesder to rise from the empirical ego to the ego which is subject- 
obleet (i.&» neither and bothh and by He|ral when he tries to sub- 
stitute i^e Begriff or notion tor the Vartmlung or pictorial concep- 
tion. As spiritism asks us to accept such suspension of ordinary 
mechanics as permits human bodies to iloat through the air and 
part without injury to their members, so the new philosophy of 
faint's immediate sucoeseors req^nires hrom the postulant for initia- 
tion willingness to reverse his customary belies in quasi-material 
aubjects of thought. 

But, besides removing the psychological slag which clung to 
Kant's ideas from their matrix; and presenting reason as the active 
principle in the formation of a universe, his successors carried out 
with far more detail, and far more enthusiasm and historical sco^te, 
his principle that in reason lay the a priori or the anticipation of 
the world, moral and physical. Not content with the barren asser- 
tion that the understanding makes nature, and that we can construct 
acience only on the hy|)OtheBi8 that there is reason in the world, 
they proce^ed to show how the thing was actually done. But 
to do so they had first to brush away a stone of stumbling which 
Kant hatl left in tlie way. This was the thing as it is by itself 
and apart from our knowledge of it, — the something which we 
know, when and as we know it not. Tliis somewhat is what Kant 
calls a liuiit-concopt. It marks only that we feel our kUbwledge to 
be inadequate, and for the reason that there may bo another species 
of sensation than ours, that other beings may not be tied by the 
special laws of our constitution, and may apprahond, as Plato says, 
by the soul itself apart from the senses. But this limitation, say 
the successors of Kant, rests upon a mi^ouception. Tlie sense of 
inadequacy is only a condition of j^owiug knowledge in a being 
subject to the laws of space and time ; and the very feeling is a 
proof of its implicit removal. Look at reason not in its single 
temporal manifestations but in its eternal operation, and then this 
universal thought, which may bo called God, as the sense-condi- 
tioned reason is called man, becomes the very breath and structure 
of the world. Tims in the true idea of things there is no irreduc- 
ible residuum of matter : mind is the Alpha and Omega, at once 
*the initial postulate and the final truth of reality. 

In various ways a reaction arose against this absorption of overy- 
tliing in reason. In Fichte himself the source of being is primeval 
activity, the groundless and incomprehousible deed-action ( ThaJt^ 
Handlung) of the absolute ego. The iuiiermost character of that 
ego is an infinitude in act and effort. **The will is the living 
prinriple of reason," he says again. ‘*Iu the last resort," says 
Shelling (1809), in his Inquiries into the Nature of Human IVeecUmif 
“there is no otlier being but will Wollen ist Ursein (will is 
primal l>eing) ; and to this alone apply the predicates fathomless, 
eternal, indejiendent of time, self-amriuing." It is unnecessary 
to multiply mstauros to prove that idealism was never without a 
protest tnat there is a heart of existence, life, will, action, which 
IS presupposed by all knowledge and is not itself amenable to ex- 
planation. We may, if we like, call this element, which is assumed 
as the basis of all scientific method, irrational — will instead of 
reason, feeling rather than knowledge. 

It is under the banner of this protest against rationalizing 
idealism that Schojienhauer advances. But what murks out his 
armament is its pronounced loalism. Ho fights with the weapons 
of physical doctrino and on the basis of the mateiial earth. He 
knows no reason but the human, no intelligence save what is ex- 
hibited by the animals. Ho knows that both animals and men 
have come into existence within assignable limits of time, and that 
there w^ an anterior age when no eye or car gathered the life of 
the universe into perceptions. Knowledge, therefore, with its 
vehicle, the intellect, is dependent upon the existence of certain 
nerve -organs located in an animal system; and its function is 
originally only to present an image of the interconnexions of the 
mamfestatious external to the individual organism, and so to give 
to the individual in a partial and reflected form that feeling with 
other things, or innate sympathy, which it loses as organization 
becomes more complex and cliaractcristic. Knowledge or intellect, 
therefore, is only the surrogate of that more intimate unity of 
feeling or will which is tlie underlying reality — the principle of all 
existence, the essence of all manifestations, inorganic and organic. 
And the j»erfectiou of reason is attained when man has transcended 
those limits of individuation in which his knowledge at first pre- 
sents him to himself, when by art he has risen from single objects 
. , ^ universal types, and by suffering and saciiflce has penetrated 

xiiopeu- to that innermost sanctuary where the euthanasia of consciousness 
^ jeach^,--the blessedness of eternal repose, 
inn Iter- In substantials the theory of Schopenhauer may be compared 
aJ? ft more prosaic statement of Mr Herbert Stiencer ( 

P^ncer. Hume). All psychical states may, according to him, ^ 
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of the eoiro$poii4ii|00 the oigenism and itft en- 

vfronment. In this a^uitment tke lowest stage is taken by refleit 
action and instinct, where the change of the or^ns is purely 
automatic. As the external complexity increases, this automatic 
regularity fails ; there is only an incipient excitation of the ncives. 

This feeble echo of the full response to stimuluh is an idea, which 
is thus only another word for imperfect organization oi adjuhtment. 

But gradually this imperfect eorrcspoudonco is impioveu, and the 
idea passes over again into the state of unconscious or organic 
memory. Intellect, in short, is only the consequence of insufficient 
response between stimulus and action* Where action is entii’ely 
automatic, feeling does not exist. It is W'hen the exdtatiun is 
partial only, when it does not inevitably and immediately appear 
as action, that we have the appearance of intellect in the gap. The 
chief and fundamental diflerenco between Schopenhauer and Mr 
Spencer lies in the refusal of the latter to give this “adjustment" 
or “automatic action" the name of will. Will accoiuing to Mr 
Spencer is only another aspect of what is reason, memory, or feel- 
ing, -—the difference lying ill the fait that as will the nasc^iit ex- 
citation (ideal motion) is coui*eived as passing into complete or full 
motion. But ho agieos with Scho|>eiihauei in busing consiaous- 
ness, in all its forms of misou, feeling, or will, iiuoii ** automatic 
movement,— psychical change," fiom which consciousness emerges 
and in which it disappears. 

What Schopenhauer professed, therefore, is to have dispelled Main 
the claims of reason to priority and to demonstrate the relativity teuden- 
and limitation of science. Science, he reminds us, is bused on fimd ciesof his 
inexplicabilities ; and its attempts by theories of evolution to find system# 
an historical origin for humanity in rudimentary matter sliow a 
misconception of the problem. In the successions of material 
states there can now'horo bo an absolute first. The tiue origin of 
man, as of all else, is to bo sought in an action which is evci lusting 
and which is over present : nec te ouiPsivfriA extra. There is a source 
of knowledge within us by whicli wo know, and more intimately 
than wo can ever know anything external, that we will and feel. 

That is the first and the highest knowledge, the only knowledge 
that can strictly be called immediate ; and to ourselves wo as tne 
subject of will are truly the “immediate object." It is in this 
seiiso of will — of will without motives, but not without conseioiig- 
iiess of some sort — that reality is revealed. Analogy and experi- 
ence make us assume it to bo omnipresent. It is a mistake to say 
will ineans fur Schopenhauer only force. It meuns a gieat deal 
more ; and it is bis contention that what the scientist calls force 
is really will. In so doing ho is only following the line predicted 
by Kant Viiid anticipated by Leibnitz. If we wish, said Kant, to 
give a leal existence to the thing in itself or the nomnenou we can 
only do so by investing it with the attributes found in our own 
internal sense, viz., witli thinking or something analogous thereto. 

It is thus that Fechnor in his “day-view " of iniiigs sees in plants 
and planets the same fundamental “soul " as in us— that is, “one 
simple being which appears to none but itself, in us as elsewhere 
wherever it occurs self-luminous, dai k for eveiy other eye, at the 
least connecting sensatiouB in itself, u]>oii wdiieh, as tlie grade of 
soul mounts higher and higher, there is constnieted the eoiiseious- 
noss of higher and still higher lelations."^ It is thus that Lotze 
declares ^ that “behind the tranquil suifaco of matter, liehind its 
rigid and regular habits of beliavioiir, we aro foieed to seek the 
glow of a hiadon spiritual activity." So Schopenhauer, but in a 
way all his own, finds the truth ol things in a will which is indeed 
unattocted by conseious motiv es and yet cannot be separated from 
some faint aiialogiio of non-intellectual consciousness. 

In two ways Schopenhauer has influenced the world. He has 
shown W’itli unusual lindility of exju'ession how feeble is the spon- 
taneity of that intellect which is so highly lauded, and how over- 
powering the sway of originnl will in all our action. lie thus re- 
asserted realism, whoso gosj>el reads, “ In the lieginning was appetite, 
passion, will," and has disei edited the doetiiimiie belief that 
{(leas have original force of their ow u. This creed of naturalism 
is (langerous, and it may he true that the pessimism it implies 
often degenerates into cynic ism and a coldblooded denial that 
there is any virtue and any truth. But in the crash ol established 
creeds and the sjiread of pohiical indifferentisni and social disin- 
tegration it is ptobubly wise, if not always agioeable, to lay bare 
the wounds under which humanity suffers, though pride would 
prompt their concealment. But Sehopenhaiicr’s theory has another 
side. If it is daiingly realistic, it is no less audacious in its ideul- 
iam. The second aspect of his influence is the doctrine of redemp- 
tion of the soul from its sensual bonds, first by the medium of art 
and second by the ]>ath of renunciation and aseotie life. It may 
be difficult in each case to draw the line between social duty and 
individual porfoetion. But Schotieiihauer reminds us that the 
welfare of society is a temporal ana subordinate aim, never to be 
allowed to dwarf the full realization of our ideal being. Man’s 
duty is undoubtedly to ioin in the c^onimou seivice of sentient 

1 Jfrnil (Trans Anal.), bk. ii., Appendlv. 

9 dir i»riri«n/ra{/r, p. 9, Leipwlc , ISUl. 
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SCRliOTER, Johann HiSBONYHtra (1745-1816), 
iMDaateur aatronomer, principally known by hia physical 
observationH of the moon and planets (see Obsebvatoby, 
under Ltlientkal), 

SOHUBEHT, Franz Peter (1797-1828), composer of 
vocal and instrumental music, was born at Vienna 31st 
January 1797. For the foundation of his general educa- 
tion ho was indebted to his father, a schoolmaster in the 
Leopoldstadt ; but the beauty of his voice attracted so 
much attention that in 1808 he was received into the 
choir of the imperial chai)el, and during the five years 
which followed he was taught to sing and to play the 
violin in the choristers^ school called the ** Convict.” 
No attempt seems to liave been made to teach him com- 
position, but, through the kind intervention of an older 
chorister, he was supplied with music-paper, and thence- 
forward ho wrote incessantly, as his fancy dictated, witli- 
out any help whatever, always carefully signing and dating 
his MBS., which extend back as far as 1810. When his 
voice broke in 1813 Schubert left the “Convict,” and, 
to avoid the conscription, taught for three years in his 
father’s school. This, however, in nowise damped his zeal 
for comi)osition. Even at this early period his invention 
was inexiiauHtible and the rapidity of his pen almost in- 
credible. In 1815 he composed 2 8 ym 2 )honies, 5 operas, 
and no less than 137 songs (67 of which have been pub- 
lished), besides a multitude of other important pieces. 
Yet so little was his genius appreciated that when^n 1816 
he applied for an appointment at a Government music 
school, with a salary equal to about twenty guineas a year, 
he was rejected as “ imjicrfectly qualified.” 

In 1818 Count Joliann Eszterhazy secured the services 
of Schubert as resident teacher of music to his daughters, 
for one of whom the young com[)oser has been supposed 
— on very insufficient authority —to have entertained a 
romantic, and of course utterly hoj>eles8, affection. The 
appointment was of great importance to him, for he was 
poor, almost to starvation ; yet it led to no permanent 
improvement in his prosj^ects : in fact his life was one 
long bitter disappointment from beginning to end. He 
wi’ole on, year after year, producing music of indescribable 
beauty in such enormous quantities that but for the 
dated MBS. we should refuse to believe the accounts 
transmitted to us by his biograjihers. He wrote because, 
when his genius inspired him vrith an idea, he could not 
refrain. Yet he scarcely ever looked at his compositions 
after they wore finished, and very rarely heard any of them 
performed. Very little of his dramatic music was given 
to the world. Two little operettas — Die ^mUinggbriider 
and Die ^auber/iarfe --hsLTely escaped failure in 1820; and 
the beautiful incidental music to Madame von Chezy’s 
JR^amunde survived but two representations in 1823. Of 
his greater operas not one w'os placed ujjon the stage dur- 
ing his lifetime AVith his songs he was more fortunate. 
Many of them wore published, and their fresh bright melo- 
dies were irresistible They were produced by hundreds, 
and with a rapidity bordering upon the miraculous. 
Among the MSS. seven or eight may be found dated on 
the same day ; yet even in these be never repeated him- 
self : every one was the result of a new inspiration, com- 
mitted to paper at the moment of conception, laid aside 
immediately afterwards, and so completely forgotten that 
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worthy form of treatment. The original MB, of JEToi^ 
Earkf ihd Lark was written at a Wr-garden,’’ on the 
back of a bill of fare, the moment after the composer had 
read the words for the first time ; and there are strong 
reasons for believing that Who u one of the 

most |>erfectly finished songs on record — and Come, thou 
Mofnahih of the Fine, were produced on the same oecasiom 
But the success of the songs did not make Schubert a 
prosperous man. All his life long he suffered from grind- 
ing poverty. Though he receiv^ an actual commission 
to write his greatest dramatic work, Fiorabras, for the 
court theatre at Vienna, it was rejected in 1824 for the 
weakness of its libretto. Once, and once only, a chance 
seemed open to him. He was accepted in 1826 as a candi- 
date for the vacant post of conductor to the court theatre, 
and requested to compose some music as a test of his 
2 >owers. At the rehearsal the part he had designed for 
the prima donna was found tpo trying for her voice, and 
he was requested to alter it, “ I will alter nothing,” said 
Schubert ; and his refusal to listen to reason cost him the 
coveted appointment. 

Of Schubert’s ten symphonies not one made its mark 
during his lifetime ; yet the stamp of genius is upon these 
as plainly as upon his songs. It is true that in works of 
large dimensions genius loses half its power if unsupported 
by learning ; and Schubert was not learned enough to turn 
his inspirations to the best account. His ideas came so 
quickly that the knowledge he possessed was not sufficient 
to enable him to arrange them in that perfect order which 
forms the chief charm of the symphonies of Mozart and 
Beethoven. And the same element of weakness is dis- 
cernible in his sonatas and other long pieces of chamber 
music. But these are all true works of genius, precioxis 
and imperishable. 

It was not to be wondered at that under his heavy 
trials Schubert’s health failed rapidly. After recovering 
from more than one serious attack of illness, he was seized 
with a sudden access of delirium while at supper on 13th 
October 1828; and on 19th November he died, leaving 
behind him a few clothes and other possessions, which were 
officially valued at sixty-three Vienna florins ( « £2, 1 0s. ). 
His grave at the Ortsfriedhof, bought by the scanty savings 
of his brother Ferdinand, lies within a few feet of that of 
Beethoven. 

Schubert's works, now (1886) in course of publication in a com- 

S lete series by Messrs Breitkopf k Ilartol of Leipsic, include 18 
lamatic pieces, 8 sacred compositions, 10 symphonies, 24 piano- 
forte sonatas, a vast collection of songs, of wnicn 457 are already 
published, and a multitude of other >\oik8 which are too numeious 
to mention. 

SCHULTENS. Three Dutch Orientalists of this name 
have an honourable place among the scholars of the Idth 
century. The first and most important, Albert Schultens 
(1686-1750), was ^rn at Groningen in 1686. He studied 
ror the church at Groningen and Leyden, applying him- 
self specially to Hebrew and the cognate tongues. His 
dissertation on The Use of Arabic in the Interpretation of 
Scripture (1706) indicates the point of view which pre- 
vailed with the school of Arabists of which he was 
founder, and which differentiates his aims from those of 
lisisKE (g.v.). After a visit to Belaud in Utrecht, he 
returned to Groningen (1708); then, having taken his 
degree in theology (1709), he again went to Leyden, and 
devoted himself to the study of the MS. cgllections there 
till in 1711 he became pastor at Wassenaex; Parochial 
work was little to his taste, and in 1713 he took the 
Hebrew chair at Franeker, which he held till 1729, when 
be was transferred to Leyden as rector of the cMegium 
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i m Ijqfw Oki 88th J^tuury 1780) he wae 
^tbeettir Oirmtiil laeguagee atXeyden* Schultens ms 
& chief Arei^ tesdier of hia time, and in some sense a 
^torer of Arabic studies, but he differed from Heiske and 
De Sacy in mdnly regarding Arabic as a handmaid to 
Hebrew, His chief work was to vindicate the value of 
4 M)mparative study of the Semitic tongues against those 
who^ih® Gousset, regarded Hebrew as a sacred tongue 
with which comparative philology has nothing to do. Schul- 


tens, on the other hand, certainly went much too far in his 
appeals to Arabic for the interpretation of the Old Testsr 
ment ; the laws of comparative Semitic philology were not 
yet known, so that the comparison of roots was often guess- 
work, and the value of the exegetical tradition in Hebrew 
was not accurately determined. Hence he did not leave so 
much of permanent value for Hebrew grammar and lexico- 
graphy as might have been expected from his learning ; but 
the systematic illustration of phrases and modes of thought 
from Arabic literature, in his Lther Jobi^ has a higher 
value, which has been too much overlooked iu the reaction 
against the extravagances of the school he founded.^ 

Albert's son, John Jambs Schultens (1716-1778), 
became professor at Herborn in 1742, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded to his father's chair. He was in turn succeeded by 
his son, Henby Albeet Schultens (1749-1793), a man 
of great parts, who, however, left comparatively little 
behind him, having succumbed to excessive work while 
preparing an edition of Meidani, of which only a f^art 
appeared posthumously (1795). 

SCHULTZE, Max Johann Sikgmund (1825-1874), 
German microscopic anatomist, was born at Freiburg in 
Breisgau (Baden) on 25th March 1825. Ho studied at 
Oreifswald and Berlin, and was appointed extraordinary 
professor at Halle in 1854 and live years later ordinary 
professor of anatomy and histology at Bonn. He 
died at Bonn 16th January 1874. His contributions to 
biology were numerous and varied. He founded and 
edited the important Archiv fdr mikrosJcopucke Anatomie^ 
to which ho contributed many pajjers, and advanced the 
subject generally, by refining on its technical methods. 
He also contributed to the knowledge of the Protozoa (see 
Foraminifeba, I^otozoa). He will be longest remem- 
bered, however, by his reform of the cell theory. Uniting 
Dujardin's conception of animal sarcode with Von Mohl’s 
of vegetable protoplasma, ho ]>oitited out clearly their 
identity, and included them under the common name of 
protoplasm. He thus reorganized the theory as established 
by Schwann, diminished the importance of the cell-wall 
End nucleus, and laid down the modern definition of the 
cell as “ a nucleated mass of protoplasm with or without a 
•cell-wall " (see Protoplasm and Schwann). An obituary 
notice of Schultze is given in Arch, mikr, Anat., 1875. 

SCHUMACHER, Heinrich Christian (1780-1850), 
astronomer, born at Bramstedt in Holstein, 3d September 
1780, was director of the Mannheim observatory from 
1813 to 1815, and then became professor of astronomy 
in Copenhagen. From 1817 he directed the triangulation 
of Holstein, to which a few years later was added a com- 
plete geodetic survey of Denmark ; the latter was left in- 
complete by Schumacher, but was finished after his death. 
For the sake of the survey an observatory was established 

Altona (see Observatory) and Schumacher resided 
permanently, ^iefly occupy with the publication 

^ A. Sohult6u«*8 chief works are Origvnei liebrmm{2 vola., 1 724, 1 788), 

ed,, 1761, with the iJe de/setihua lingrm Hehrmm (1st ed., 1781) ; 
Com. on. Toft, 1787 ; Cbm. on 1748 ; Hebrew grammar (Inati- 

iutioim), 1787 ; Vetm etrtffia via Jffabnxkandit 1788 ; Monuvtenia 
(1740-^--extracts fh>m Nowairi, Mas'udi, &c.); ed. 
w Beha-ed-dtn's t^JSkUadin; his Opera Minora (1769) and a 
^l/Uoge IHeeortationum (1772, 1775) appeared posthumously. 


ol JSphmeridit (11 parts^ 1$22-S2) and of the journal 
Astronomuehe ifacknchtmy of which he lived to edit thirty^ 
one volumes, and which still continues to be the principal 
astronomical journal. Schumacher died at Altona on 28th 
December 1850. 

SCHUMANN, Robert (1810-1866), musical critic and 
composer, was born at Zwickau, Saxony, on 8th June 
1810. In deference to his mother's wish, he made a pre- 
tence of studying for the law, until he had completed his 
twentieth year ; but in reality he took so little pains to 
acquaint himself with the mysteries of jurisprudence and 
so much to master the technical difficulties of the piano- 
forte that when the day of examination drew near it was 
evident that ho could not hope to pass with credit. His 
mother therefore wisely gave up her cherished project, 
and in the summer of 1 830 permitted him to settle for a 
time in Leipsic that he might recei\e regular instruction 
from Friedrich Wieck, the most accomplished and success- 
ful teacher of the pianoforte then living in North Germany, 
Under Wieck's superintendence Schumann would doubt- 
lessly have become a pianist of the highest order had ho 
not endeavoured to strengthen the third finger of his right 
hand by some mechanical contrivance the secret of whicli 
ho never clearly ex])lained. But the process failed most 
signally, and the hand became so hopelessly crippled that 
the young artist was compelled to give up all thought of 
success as a performer and to devote himself thenceforward 
to the study of composition, which ho cultivated diligently 
under the guidance of Heinrich Dorn, 

This change of purpose led him to direct his attention 
to subjects connected with the higher branches of art 
which ho had previously very much neglected. Moreover, 
it gave him time and opportunity for the development of 
a peculiar talent which he soon succeeded in turning to 
excellent account, — the talent for musical criticism. His 
first eSsays in this direction appeared in the form of con- 
tributions to the Allgemeim mimkaluche Ztitumj ; but in 
1834 he started a journal of his own, entitled Die ^eue 
Zeitachrift fur Musik, and to this from time to time he 
contributed critiques of tne most profovind character, some- 
times openly written under his own name, sometimes 
ostensibly emanating from an imaginary brotherhood called 
the Davidshund, the members of which were living men 
and women, Schumann’s most intimate friends, though the 
I society itself existed only in his own fertile imagination, 

I His time was now fully occupied. He composed with in- 
exhaustible ardour, and by the exorcise of his extraordi- 
nary critical faculty struck out for liimself new i>aths, which 
ho fearlessly trod without a thought of the reception hia 
works were likely to meet with from the public. The habit 
of passing a just judgment upon the works of others led 
him to judge his own productions with relentless severity; 
and it may be safely said that he was harder upon himself 
than upon any candidate for public favour whoso attempts 
he was called upon to criticize. 

Schumann's first groat orchestral work was his SynipJumy 
in produced in 184 1, — the year after his marriage with 
Clara Wieck, now so well known to the world as Madame 
Clara Schumann, the accomplished piauiste, to whose fault- 
less interpretation of her husband's works we are indebted 
for our fullest appreciation of their inherent beauty. 
Another symphony, in D minor, and an orchestral over- 
ture, scherzo, and finale, appeared in the same year ; and 
from this time forward works on an 6(|ually grand scale 
appeared in rapid succession, culminating with his first 
and only opera, Genoveoa^ which, though completed in 1848, 
was not produced until 1860. In 1843 Schumann was 
appointed professor of composition in Mendelssohn's newly 
founded corservatory of music at Leipsic. Two years after 
Mendelssohn’s death he endeavoured to obtain the appoint- 
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ment of director of the Gewandhaue concerts, but was 
rejected in favour of J. Ilietz- In 1850 he was invited to 
Diisseldorf as musical director — a post in which Mendels- 
sohn had greatly distiriguislied himself many years pre- 
viously. Bchumann retained this until 1853, when his 
mental powers lu^gan to decline rapidly through a disease 
of the brain from which he had long suffered, and of 
w^^ch he died at Endenich, near Bonn, 29th July 1856. 

8<'tiuin>iim*s ]M)Kition in the hintory of German music is very 
important atnl itiaiks tint last stage but one of its progress towards 
its po*Miiit c ondition. His stylo was very advanced and strikingly 
original. Ills publisbod uorks include one o|iora, four symphonies, 
five ovcitiucs, a Heines of HceJios trom Faiutt, and other choral and 
orclnHtiaI works wiitten on a very extensive scale, and a large 
quantity of songs, pianofoito piecoH, and other smaller works of thp 
highest c\<‘cllcnce and Isjauty. 

HGHWABh; Samuel HKmRiCH (1789-1875), German 
amateur astronomer, was born on 25th October 1789 at 
Dessau, where he died on 11th April 1875; he observed 
the sun-spots regularly from 1826 and pointed out (in 
1843) the ])eri(Kliciiy in the number of these objects. 

SCHWALBAC.^H, or LAisroENsrifWALBACif, a favourite 
German health resort, in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, is pleasantly situated in tlie deep valley of the 
MUiizenbach near its junction with the Aar, 12 miles north- 
west from Wiesbaden, with which it lias regular communi- 
cation by diligence. Besides a large kursaal, the town 
has four clmrches, a synagogue, a real school, and a higher 
school for girls. The three principal sjirings, which are 
largely impregnated in varying proportions with iron and 
caibonic acid (compare Mineral Waters), are connected 
by i»romenades. The permanent population of the town 
was 2811 in 1880, and the number of visitors reaches 
about 5000 annually. 

About 4 1 miles to the south of Schwalbach is Schlanqen- 
BAT> (360 inhabitants), the thoiiiial springs of which are 
efficacious in nervous complaints and attract about 2000 
visitors (chiefly ladies) every year The water is used 
externally only. 

SCH WANN, Theouou (1810-1882), author of the coll 
theory in jdiysiology, was born at Ncuss in Rhenish Prussia 
on 7th December 1810. His fatlier was a man of great 
mechanical talents ; at first a goldsmith, ho afterwards 
founded an important printing establishment. Schwann 
Inherited his fathers meelianical tastes, and the leisure 
of his boyhood was largely sjient in constructing little 
inaehines of all kinds. He studied at the Jesuits' college 
in (Cologne and afterwards at Bonn, where he met Johannes 
Muller, in whose jihysiological ex])eri incuts ho soon came 
to assist. He next went to Wurzburg to continue liis 
medical studies, and thence to Berlin to graduate in 1831. 
Hero he again met Muller, who had betui meanwhile trans- 
lated to lierlin, and who finally ])ersuaded him to enter 
on a scientific career and ajqiointed him assistant at Iho 
anatomical museum. Schw'arui in 1 838 was called to the 
chair of anatomy at the Roman ('^atholic university of 
Louvain, where he remained nine years. He then went 
as professor to Liiige, where, in spite of brilliant offers 
from many German universities, be led a very (luiet un- 
eventful life, broken only by the international commemora- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary both of his professoriate 
and the publication of his vuvjnum opus, till his death on 
11th January 1882. Ho was of a peculiarly gentle and 
amiable character and remained a devout Catholic through- 
out his life. 

It was duiitig the four venrs spent niider the iiifluonee of MiiUcv 
at berlin that all Schwann’s leally valuable work was done. Muller 
was at this time prejianng his great book on physiology, and 
3ihwanii assisteil him in tli(' expel iinental work required. His 
attention Isdug thus direitiul to the nervous and mnacular tissues, 
besides niaknijf such histologieal discoveries as that of the envelope 
of the nervo-nbres which now' hoars his name, he initiated those 
researches in lisuscular eontrat'tihty since so elaborately worked 
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eat by Dti Boig Reymond and ethefo. He woe thus the Aret el 
Muller's pupils who broke with the traditional vitalism and worked 
towards a physico-chemical explanation of life. Miiller also directed 
his attention to the process of digestion, which Schwann showed 
to dejiond essentially on the presence of a foment called by him 
pepsin, thus not only practically biinging the subject up to its 
moileni state but preparing for the sulisequeut advances in medical 
treatment made by Kobf^ts. Schwann also examined the question 
of spontaneous geneiwtion, which he aided greatly to disprove, and 
in tno course of Ids experiments discovered the organic nature 
of yeast His theory or fermentation was bitterly attacked and 
ridiculed by Liebig, but has been, alter the lapse of a quarter of a 
ceiituiy, triumphantly confirmed. In fact the whole ^nn theory 
of Pasteur, as well as the antiseptic application of Lister, is tliua 
traceable to the iuflueiit*e of Schwann. Once w'hen dining with 
Schleiden, in 1837, the conversation tunieil on the nuclei or vege- 
table cells. Schwann icmenibered having seen similar structuies 
in the cells of the iioto<'hord (as had been shown by Muller) and. 
instantly seized the importance of connecting the two phenomena. 
The resemblance w’as confinned without delay by both observers, 
and the results soon appeared in the lamous Microsco^nc Investiga^ 
tions on the Accordance in the Structure and Growth of Plants and 
Animals (Ikirlin, 1839 ; trans. Sydenham Society, 1847), and the 
cell theory [see MoiumoLoav) was thus definitely constituted In 
the course or his verifications of the cell theory, in which he traversed 
the whole field of histology, he proved the cellular oririn and de- 
velopment of the most highly differentiated tissues, nails, feathers, 
euamols, &c. Although mistaken in his view of the origin of new 
cells, his generalization at once l^came the foundation of all modern 
histology, and in the hands of Virchow (whose cellular pathology 
is an inevitable deduction from Schwann) has afforded the means 
of [dacing modern pathology on a truly scientific basis. 

All excehmit account of Bchwann’ii life and woik is that by L^ori Frddiiricq 

HGHWANTHALER, Luuwia Michael (1802-1848), 
German sculptor, was born in Munich on 26tli August 
1 802. His family bad been known in Tyrol by its sculptors 
for three centuries ; young Ludwig received his earliest 
lessons from liis father, and the father had been instructed 
by the grandfather. The last to bear the name was Xaver, 
who worked in bis cousin Ludwig's studio and survived 
till 1 854. For successive generations the family lived by 
the carving of busts and soi)ulchral monuments, and from 
the <*ondition of inei‘hanics rose to that of artists. 

From the Munich gymnasium Sch wan thaler passed as 
a student to the Munich academy ; at first he jmrposed 
to be a i»ai liter, but afterwards reverted to the jilastic arts 
of his ancestors. His talents received timely encourage- 
ment by a commission for an elaborate silver service for 
the king’s table. Cornelius also befriended him ; the 
great jiainter was occujded on designs for the decoration 
in fresco of the newly erected Glyptothek, and at his 
suggestion Schwanthaler was employed on the sculpture 
within the halls. Tlius arose between jiainting, seuljiture, 
and architecture that union and mutual support which 
characterized the revival of the arts in Bavaria. Schwan- 
thaler in 1826 went to Italy as a pensioner of King Louis, 
and on a second \isit in 1832 Thorwalclsen gave him 
kindly hel]). His skill w^as so developed that on his return 
he was able to meet the extraordinary demand for sculj)- 
ture consequent on King Louis's passion for building 
new palaces, churches, galleries, and museums, and he 
became the fellow-worker of the architects Klenze, Gartner, 
and Ohlmuller, and of the painters Cornelius, Schnorr, 
and Hess. Owing to the magnitude and multitude of the 
plastic products they turned out, over-pressure and haste 
in design and wwkmanship brought down the quality of 
the art. The works of Schwanthaler in Munich are so 
many and miscellaneous that they can only bo briefly indi- 
cated. The new palace is peopled with his statues : the 
tlirono-room has twelve imposing gilt bronze figures 10 feet 
high , the same palace is also enriched wdth a frieze and 
with sundry other decorations modelled and painted from 
his drawings. The sculptor, like his contemporary painters, 
received help from trained pupils. The same ])rolific artist 
also furnished the old Pinakothek with twenty-five marbles, 
oommemorative of as many great painters ; likewise he 
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^npplied a eompoeition tov the pediment of the exhibition 
bwding facing the Glyptothek, and executed sundry 
figures for the public library and the hall of the marshals. 
Sacred art lay outside his ordinary routine, yet in the 
churches of St Ludwig and St Mariahilf ho gave proof of 
the widest versatility. The lluhmeshalle afforded further 
gauge of unexampl^ power of production ; hero alone is 
work which, if adequately studied, might have occupied a 
lifetime ; ninety-two metopes, and, conspicuously, the giant 
figure of Bavaria, 60 feet high, rank among the boldest 
(eats of physical force. A short life of forty-six years 
did not permit serious undertakings beyond the Bavarian 
capital, yet time was found for the groups within the north 
pediment of the Walhalla, RatLsbon, and also for numerous 
portrait statues, including those of Mozart, Jean Paul 
Richter, Gk>ethe, and Shakespeare. Schwanthaler died at 
Munich in 1848, and left by will to the Munich academy 
all his models and studies, which now form the Schwari- 
thaler Museum. Tlie sculptor’s stylo may be designated 
as romantic-classic or modern-antique, and its conventional 
ideal stands far removed from the schools of naturalism 
and of realism. 

SCHWARZ, or Schwartz, Christian Friedrich 
(1726-1798), Protestant missionary to India, was born on 
8th October 1726 at Sonnenburg, in the electorate of 
Brandenburg, Prussia. After attending the grammar 
.school of his native town and an academy at Kiistrin, he 
in 1746 entered the university of Halle. Having learned 
Tamil to assist in a translation of the Bible into that lan- 
guage, ho was led to form the intention of becoming a 
missionary to India. Ho received ordination at Copen- 
hagen oil the 8th August 1749, and, after spending some 
time in England to acquire the English language, embarked 
early in 1750 for India, and arrived at Trichinopoly on 
the 30th July. Trauquebar was for some time his liead- 
quarters, but he paid frequent visits to Tanjoro and Tri- 
cliinopoly, and in 1766 removed to the latter place. Here 
ho acted as chaplain to the garrison, who erected a church 
for his general use. In 1769 ho secured the friendshij) 
of the rajah of Tanjore, who, although he never embraced 
Christianity, afforded him every countenance in his mis- 
sionary labours. Shortly before his death he committed 
to Schwarz the education of his adopted sou and successor. 
In 1779 Schwarz undertook, at the request of the Madras 
Covernment, a private embassy to Hyder Ali, the chief of 
Mysore. When Hyder invaded the (IJarnatic, Schwarz 
was allowed to ])ass through the enemy’s encampment 
without molestation. After twelve years in Trichinopoly 
he removed to Tanjore, wliere he spent the remainder of 
his life. Ho died on 13th February 1798, Schwarz’s 
direct success in making converts exceeded that of any 
other Protestant missionary in India, in addition to which 
he succeeded in winning the esteem of Mohammedans and 
Hindus. The rajah of Tanjore erected a monument, exe- 
cuted by Flaxman, in the mission church, in which he is 
re]>resentcd as gras])ing the hand of the dying missionary 
and receiving his benediction. A sidendid monument to 
Schwarz by Bacon was placed by the East India Company 
in St Mary’s church at Madras. 

See Jiemaim of Schwarz, with a sketch of his life, 1826 ; 
Memoint of Life and Correspondence, by H N. Pearson, 1834, 3d 
€d. 1839 ; Life, by H. N. Pearson, 1856. 

SCHWARZBURO-RUDOLSTADT, a small Thuringian 
principality and an independent member of the German 
empire, shares with Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen the posses- 
sions of the old house of Schwarzburg, consisting of the 
upper barony (Oberherrschaft) in Thuringia, on the Gera, 
Ilm, and Saale, and the lower barony (ITnterherrschaft), 
an isolated district on the Wipper and Helbo, about 25 
miles to the north, surrounded by the Prussian province 


of Saxony. See plate V. As the dignity of prince is 
hold in virtue of the Oberherrschaft alone, a share of both 
baronies was given to each sub-line of the main house. The 
total area of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt is 363 square miles, 
of which 2‘^3 are in the upper and 80 in the lower barony ; 
the chief towns in the former district are Rudolstadt (8747 
inhabitants), the capital, and Blankenburg (1889), and in 
the latter Frankenhausen (4985). Both baronies are hilly, 
but no great height is anywdiere attained. The scenery of 
the Thuringian portion of Schwarzburg Rudolstadt attracts 
many visitors annually, the most beautiful spots being the 
gorge of the Schwarza and the lovely circular valley in 
which the village of Schwarzburg nestles at the foot of a 
curiously isolated hill, crownt'd by the amnent castle of the 
princely line, (''attle-rearing and fruit-growing flourish in 
the lower barony, while the iqq>er banaiy is finely wooded. 
Of the whole country 44 per cent, is under forest (mainly 
coniferous tret's), and 41 per cent, is devoted to agricul- 
ture. The chief grain crops are rye, oats, and barley, but 
in 1883 thrice as much ground was occupied by potatoes 
as by all these three together. The live-sU)ck returns in 
1883 showed 19,831 cattle, 39,024 sheep, 19,541 ]ug8, 
14,420 goats, and 2813 horses. Agriculture and forestry 
support about 35 jier cent, of the population, and mining 
and cognate industries about 10 per cent. Trade and 
manufactures are insignilleant ; iron, lignite, cobalt, alum, 
and vitriol are among the mineral 2 >ro(luctions. In 1880 
the iiojmlation was 80,296 (an increase of 1 779 since 1875), 
or about 221 to the square mile. Of these 79,832 were 
Protestants. 

Seliwar/hiirg-UudolMtadt is a limited Is'reditary sovereignty, its 
constitution lesting on laws of 1854 and 1870, thoii| 4 h a diet has 
met at intervals since 1816. The present diet consists of sixteen 
members elected for six yeais, four chosen by tin* highest taxpayers, 
the others by general tdection. Tlu‘ diet must be suniinoncu every 
tlireo years. The ])udget for 1885-87 estimated levenue and ox- 
j)eiiditnrc each at £101,210; £57,670 was tlie estimated income 
from the 2 >ublic lands and forests. 'I'he public debt was £230,350. 
The troops of Schwar/burg-Riidolstadt have been incoi jwrated with 
the Prussian army since the convention of 1867. The prinoi 2 >ality 
has one vote in the Reichstag and one in the tedeial council. 

Schwarzburg-Kudolstadt is the cadet biancb oi the family. In 
1710 the count was made a piincc, in spite of the icmoustrances of 
the elector of Saxony, although he was preventc<I from taking his 
seat in the imperial college until 1751. 'Pbe juincipality entered 
the Confederation of the Rhine in 1807 and the CJermaii League in 
1815 In 1819 it redeemed the riussiaii claims of su 2 >erionty by 
surrendering portions of its teriitoiy. 

HCHWARZBURG SONDEh’SHATTSEN, a small Thur- 
ingian principality and an iiide]>cndt'nt member of the 
German empire, shares the old Schwarzburg lands with 
Schwarzburg -Rudolstadt, as exi>lained in the preceding 
article. Its total area is 333 square miles, of which 133 
are in the upper and 200 in the lower barony. The chief 
towns are Arnstadt (10,516 inhabitants), which at one 
time gave name to a line of counts, in the latter district, 
and Sondershausen (6110), tlio cai)ital, in the former. The 
general description of the luiture and resources of Schwarz- 
burg- Rudolstadt a 2 ) 2 >lies also to this 2 )rinci 2 »ality, exeei)t 
that 58 })er cent, of the whole is devoted to agriculture 
and 30 2>er cent to forests, only about two-fifths of which 
are coniferous trees. The chief crops are oats, barley, 
wheat, and rye , but here also by far the most land is planted 
with potatoes. In 1883 the principality contained 21,205 
cattle, 54,276 sheei), 22,884 pigs, 11,372 goats, and 4283 
horses. About 39 per cent, of the population are sup- 
ported by agriculture and forestry, and about 5 i>er cent, 
by mining. Jii 1880 the })opulation was 71, 107 (an increase 
of 3627 since 1875), or about 213 to the srjuaro mile. Of 
these 70,450 were Protestants. 

Sfhwarzbnrg-Sondnrshauseu is a limited heveditaiy soyeroigiity, 
its constitution resting on a law of 18.57. Th(‘ diet consists of five 
representatives cdeete<l by the highest taxpayers, five l)y general 
election, and not more than five nominated lor life by the prince. 
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infiuencd he devoted bimaelf to ike study of ecdmastical 
historVe and his first work was Der Montamsmuf u, dit 


ISdi^S? estimated the income at £112,475 and the expenditure at 
£2000 less* The piiblic debt in 1885 w&a £199,625, The troops 
of Schwarzbuig-Sotidershauscn have been incorporated with the 
Prussian army by convention since 1867. The principality has 
one vote in the Keichstan and one in the federal council 

The house of 8lchwarzT>ur/?r is one of the oldest and noblest in 
Oermany ; and tradition tiates its descent from Witikind end the 
kings of the Franks. Its Jxistorical ancestors were the counts of 
Kfifomburg, from whom the (^ounts of Schwarzburg sprang a1>out 
the beginning of the 13th century. The name Ohntlior became 
the distinctive* name for the members of this house (corresfionding 
to Heinrich in the Keiiss family), the various Gunthers being at 
first diatinmiiHlied by numbers and afterwards by prefixed names. 
Various subdivisions and collateral lines were formed, but by 1506 
all were extinct but the present two. Count Gitnthor xL, who 
died in 1552, was the last common ancestor of both lines. Schwarz* 
burg-SoiulersbaiiMm is the senior line, although its possessions are 
the smaller. In 1697 the count was raised to tne dignity of 
imiierial iirince by the emperor lioopold I. Tlie priiicc had to pay 
7000 thalers to the elector of Saxony and 8500 to tlio duke of 
Baxe-Woimar, and numerous disputes arose in connexion with the 
superiorities thus indicated. In 1807 Schwarzburg-Sondersbauseii 
entered the Confederation of the Hliine and became a sovereign 
state. In 1816 it joined the German League, and redeemed with 
portions of its territoiy ail rights of su}Miriority claimed by PrusHia. 
)ts domestic governinont has gradually, though not very quickly, 
improved siiue that time, — the oppressive game-laws in particulai 
having been aiiolished A ticafy of mutual suc’cessioii was made 
between flic two families in 1713. 

HOllWAllZENllEKO, Kaul PirrLrrp, Prinok of (1771- 
1820), Austrian fiold-iuarahal, was born on 15th April 1771 
at Vienna. He fought in 1789 under Lacy with distinc- 
tion against the Turks and became major in 1792. In 
the French campaign of 1793 lie Indd command of a por- 
tion of the advanced guard under the duke of Coburg, 
and in 1794 Ids impetuous charge at the head of a cavalry 
regiment greatly contributed to the victory of CJateau- 
Cambri^sis. After the battle of Wiirzburg in September 
1796 bo was raised to the rank of major-general, and in 
1799 to that of fiehl-marshal in command of a division. 
At the defeat of Hoheiilindcn in 1800 his promptitude and 
courage saved tliose under lii.s command from being sur- 
rounded and taken prisoners. In the war of 1805 he 
held command of a division under (lencral Mack, and 
when Ulm capitulated to Napoleon in October he cut his 
way through the hostile lines with some cavalry regiments 
At tlie special request of the emperor Alexander he under- 
t0ok an embas.sy to St Petersburg in 1808, but two days 
before the battle of Wagmm he arrived in the camp and 
assumed command as general of the cavalry. After the 
peace of Vienna lie was sent to Paris to negotiate a marriage 
between Napoleon and the duchess Maria Louisa. From 
this time he secured Najioleon’s special coiitidence and 
esteem, and at his n*quest took command of the Austrian 
auxiliary corps in the liussiaii campaign. In August ho 
received the command of tlie seventh or Saxon army corj»s; 
after gaining some slight advantages over the liussians, 
ho was compelled to retreat before superior forces to the 
duchy of AVarsaw, where, according to instructions from 
Napoleon, he remained for some mouths inactive at Pultusk. 
In 1813 he was ap[>ointed commander-in-chiof of the allied 
forces, and, after tlefoating Napoleon at Leij^sic in October, 
carried the campaign to a successful issue by entering Paris 
in March 1814. On the conclusion of the war he became 
president of the Aulic Council. Ho died from paralysis 
at Leipsic on 15th October 1820. 

See Prokcsch-Ostcn, JhnkwunU^kcitcn nun dnn Lcbcn dca Frld- 
rndTHcftalVs FUrslen Schwarzenhenj, A’^ioniia, 1823 ; Berger, Xkut 
Fil^rsteTiJwuit iSch^mrzntbny, AMcimii, 1866. 

SOHWEOLEH, Alukut (1819-1857), historical, philo- 
sophical, and theological writer, one of the first and most 
distinguished of the pupils of F. C. Baur and of the dn 
minores of the Tubingen school. Ho was born at Micbel- 


cJiristliche KircJie dee Men Jahrhunderte (1841), in whhh 
he was the first to point out that Montanism was mixcb 
more than an isolated outbreak of eccentric fanaticism in 
the early church, though he introduced fresh misconcep 
tions by connecting it with Ebionitisin as he conceiv^ 
the latter. This work, with other essays, brought Schwegler 
into conflict with the authorities of the church, in conse- 
quence of which he gave up theology as his professional 
study and chose that of philosophy. In 1843 he com- 
menced in the Tiibingen university the career of a teacher 
(pri vat-docent) of philosophy and classical philology, and 
in 1848 was made extraordinary professor of the latter 
subject and soon after ordinary professor of history. His 
death took place on 5th January 1857. 

IIh priiuiixal theological w’ork was JHaa na/ihapostolUche Zeitalter 
(2 voIh., 1846). It uus this book which first put before the world, 
witli Schwegler’s characteristic boldness and clearness, the results 
of the critical labours of the earlier 'rubingen scliool in relation to 
the first dovolopnicnt of Christianity. Call Schwarz says of it, 
“This work — full though it was of youthful exaggerations and pro- 
vocations, partisan ns it was in its line of arguincnt, untrue and 
ahstiact as its contrast of l*aulinism and Petrinism was, and arbi- 
traiy as was its use of those paity names — produced nevertheless by 
its niasteily literary form (which reminds ns of Strauss), and by its 
easy handling and presentation of all the important data, a jxower- 
ful iinpiession, and, although in many points of detail it is out of 
<lati‘, it may still be rogaided as one of the ‘ standard works ’ of the 
schoid.” Schwegler published also an edition of the (Uenientxne 
Uomdm (1847), and of Eusebius’s KcclmaHtvcal History (1852), 

In the department of philosophy wo have on edition of the Mefu» 
physict of Aristotle, with a translation and commentary (4 vols., 
1847-48), the well-known sketch of the History of Philosophy 
(1818), and a posthumous Oesehichtc dcr Gruch. J*hilosophic (1859). 

In liisioiy he commemed a Itomische Gchchichfc (vols. i.-iii., 1858- 
58, 2«l ed,, 1869), which he brought down only to the laws ol 
Liciniiis. 

SCHWEIDNTTZ, a manufacturing and trading towni 
t»f Lower Silesia in Prussia, is picturesipiely situated on 
the left bank of the Weistritz, 28 niile.s south-west of 
Breslau. Well built, with wide streets, tlie town contains 
several old churches (one of which has a tow^er 338 feet 
high) and an ancient town-house with a tower 130 feet 
high. Tlie surrounding country is fertile and highly 
cultivated, and the largo quantities of flax and hemp tliere 
raised encourage an active weaving industry in the town. 
Beetroot for sugar, grain, and fruit are also grow’n. The 
manufacture of furniture, leather gloves, machinery and 
tools, carriages, nuts and screws, needles, and other hard- 
ware goods is carried on. The beer of Sclnveidnitz has 
long been famous under the name of “Schwarze Hchops,” 
and in the IGtli century it was exported as far as Italy. 
Schweidnitz is the chief grain market of the district. The 
])opulation in 1885 was 23,775 (an increase of 6 per cent, 
since 1880) ; in 1816 it was 10,046. 

^ Schweidnitz dating fiom about ihe 11th century, received town 
rights in 1250. About 1278 it beeame the capital of a principality, 
with an area of 935 square miles, which belonged to Bohemia from 
1853 till 1741, when it passed into the possession of Piussia. Tho 
“Polerei of Seliweidnit/ ” is tlie name mveu to the riotous revolt 
of tho town, in 1 620-22, against a royal edict de))riving it of tho 
right of coining its own money. The town was four times besieged 
and taken in tne Seven Years’ War ; and in 1807 it was captured 
by the Froiich, who demolished the iortifieatioiis. In 1816 new 
woiks wore raised, but in 1864 they were converted into a public 
paik. 

SCHWETNFURT, a manufacturing town of Lower 
Franconia in Bavaria, is situated on the right bank of the 
Main, 22 miles north-east of Wiirzhurg. The Renaissance 
town-house in the spacious market-place dates from 1570 ; 
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wall built about 1730. Schweinfurt ia well 
furnished with benevolent and educational institutions, 
including a gymnasium founded by Gustavus Adolphus. 
The Main is here spanned by two bridges. The chief 
manufacture is paint (“Schweinfurt green” is a well-known 
brand in Germany), introduced in 1809 ; but beer, sugar, 
machinery, soapand other drysalteries, straw-mper,vine^r, 
&c., are also produced. Cotton-spinning and bell-founding 
are carried on ; and the Main supplies water-power for 
numerous saw, flour, and other mills. Schweinfurt carries 
on an active trade in the grain, fruit, and wine produced 
in its neighbourhood, and it is the seat of an important 
sheep and cattle market. Riickert the poet (d. 1866) was 
born here in 1788, The population in 1880 was 12,601, 
of whom one-fourth were Koman Catholics. 

Schweinfurt is mentioned in 790, and in the 10th century was 
the seat of a margrave. It fell later to the counts of Hennebei^ ; 
but, receiving town rights in the 13th century, it maintained its 
indepeiidonce as a free imperial city with few interruptions until 
1803, when it passed to Bavaria. Assigned to the grand-dnke of 
Wurzburg in 1810, it was restored to Bavaria in 1814. In the 
Thirty Y^rs’ War it was occuj)ied by Gustavus Adolphus, who 
erected fortiheations, roniains of which are still extant. 

SCH WELM, a town of Westphalia, in Prussia, is situated 
on the river of the same name, 22 miles east of Diiaseldorf 
and 27 north-east of Cologne. Lying close to the Ilarkort 
iron and sulphur mines, within the populous and rich 
mineral district on the lower Rhine, it carries on iron- 
founding, wire-drawing, and the manufacture of machinery 
of various kinds, besides an active trade in iron, steel, and 
brass goods. Hcarcely leas important are its manufactures 
of ribbons, damask, cord, and paper. In the neighbour- 
hood are chalybeate springs, resorted to by invalids. The 
population in 1880 was 12,127, one-fourth of whom were 
Homan Catholics. Schwolm is said to have existed as 
early as 1085, though it did not receive town-rights until 
1590. 

SCHWENKFELJ), Caspar (1490-1561), of Ossing, as 
he called himself from his property at this place in the 
principality of Liegnitz in Silesia, one of the first and 
noblest representatives of Protestant mysticism in the 16th 
century, was born in 1 490. He was of noble descent, and 
acquired at Cologne and other universities an education 
greatly superior to tliat possessed by most noblemen of his 
time. After leaving the university he served in various 
minor courts of Silesia, finally entering the service of the 
duke of Liegnitz, over whom his influence was great. 
Though he was educated as a strict Catholic, the writings 
of Tauler and Luther produced a profound impression uiJt)n 
him, so that in 1522 ho visited Wittenberg, where he made 
the acquaintance of Carlstadt and Thomas Munzer, sinrits 
destin^ to bo more congenial to him than Luther himself. 
On his return to Liegnitz he joined in an active jjropagai- 
tion of the principles of the Reformation in the principality 
and in Silesia. But very early Schwenkfeld uttered warn- 
ings against the abuse of the doctrine of justification by 
faith. The Protestant controversy as to the Eucharist 
(1524) revealed his disagreement with Luther on that 
critical point. lie sought to establish a via media between 
the doctrines of Luther and Zwingli, and vainly hoped to 
obtain for it Luther’s acceptance. He as vainly sought 
to secure Luther’s adoption of a strict rule of church discip- 
line, after the manner of the Moravian Brethren. Mean- 
while the Anabaptists obtained a footing in Silesia, and 
suspicions of Schwonkfeld’s sympathy with them were 
aroused. Letters and writings of his own (1527-28) 
proved him to hold strongly anti-Lutheran heresies, and 
both Catholics and Lutherans urged the duke of Liegnitz 
to dismiss him. He voluntarily left Liegnitz in 1529, and 


took up his Abode at Strac^bnrg for five years amongst the 
numerous Reformed clergy there. In 1533, in an important 
synod, he defended against Bucer the principles of religious 
freedom as well as his own doctrine and life. But the 
heads of the church carried the day, and, in consequence 
of the more stringent measures adopted against dissenters, 
Schwenkfeld left Strasburg for a time. While residing in 
various cities of south Germany he kept up a wide corre- 
spondence with the nobility particularly, and in Wiirtem- 
berg propagated his views personally at their courts. In 
1535 a sort of compromise was brought about between 
himself and the Reformers, he promising not to disturb the 
peace of the church and they iKJt to treat him as a dis- 
turber. The coraj^romise was of only short duration. His 
theology took a more distinctly he1erodo.x form, and the 
publication (1539) of a b(K)k in j»roof of his most charac- 
teristic doctrine- -the deification of the humanity of Christ 
— lad tA active persecution of him by the Lutherans and 
his expulsion from the city of Ulm. The next year (1540) 
he published a refutation of -the attacks upon his doctrine 
with a more elaborate exposition of it, under the title 
OroR$e Confesdon. His book was very inconvt‘nient to the 
Protestants, as it served to emphasize the differences be- 
tween the Lutherans and Zwinglians as regarded the Eucha- 
rist at a moment when efforts were being made to recom*iIe 
them. An anathema was accordingly issued from Sehmal- 
kald against Schwenkfeld (together with Sebastian Franck); 
his books were placed on the Protestant “ index ” ; and he 
himself was made a religious outlaw. From that time he 
was hunted from place to place, though his wide connexions 
with the nobility and the esteem in which ho was held by 
numerous followers aud friends provided tor him secure 
hiding-places and for his books a largo circulation. An 
attempt in 1 543 to ai>proach Luther only increased the 
Reformer’s hostility and rendered Schwenkfeld’s situation 
still more precarious. He and his followers withdrew 
from the Lutheran Church, declined its sacraments, and 
formed small societies of kindred views. He and they 
were frequently condemned by Protestant ecclesiastical 
and political authorities, especially by the Government of 
Wurtemberg. His personal safety was thereby more and 
more impenlled, and he was unaldo to stay in any j)lace 
for more than a short time. At last, in his seventy second 
year, he died at Ulm, on 10th December 1561, surrounded 
by attached friends and declaring undiniinish»*cl iaith in his 
viewji. 

Schwenkfeld loft behind him a sect (\^llo w»M’e < ailed subseijnently 
by otheis Schwenkfeldiaiis, but who eallecl t)iemselve.s ** Confessors 
of the Glory of Christ’') and numoious wntings t'’ j)erj>etuato his 
ideas. His wiitings were paitially collected in four folio vokmios, 
the tust ot wlncdi was puldislicd in the year 1564, eontaining his 
ptiucipal tlieologieal works. Eibkam states that his unprinted 
writings would make nioie than another tour folios. His sdlicrenta 
weiti to be iound at hi» death seatteied tliioughout Geimany. In 
Silesia they formed a distinct sect, which has lasted until our own 
times. Ill the 17tU century tliey w'oro associated witli the follow’ors 
of .lacob Bohme, and w'ere undistiubed until 1708, when an iiujuiry 
w'as made as to their doi trines. In 1720 a (‘ommission of .lesuits 
wm despatched to Silesia to convert them by lorce. Most of them 
fled fi'oni Silesia into Saxonyt and thence to Ilolhind, England, and 
North America. Fi’edeiiek the Great of Prussia, when he seized 
Silesia, extended Ids protection to those who remained in that 
province. Those who liad fled to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania 
formed a small eommunity under the name of Schwenkfeldiaiis; 
and Zinzendorf and Spangenberg, when they visited the United 
States, emloavouied, but with little 8ueee.HS, to convert them to 
their views. This eommunity still exists in Pemisylvaniu, and 
accoidiiig to information obtained from their ministers by Robert 
Barelay they consisted in 1875 of two eongregatrons of 500 memliers, 
with three meeting houses and six rniidsteis. Then views appear 
to be substantially those of the English Society of P^r lends. See 
Roliert Barela} 's /fi7ur Ufe of the Hehyiom Sonet les of the Com* 
mmiiveaWiy London, 1876, pp. 226-247. 

Schwenkfeld’s mysticism was the cause of his divergence from 
Protestant orthodoxy and the root of his peculiai religious and 
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thoolo^oal potition. It led him to oppose the Liithemn view of 
the value of the outward moans of gra(*e, such as the ministry of 
the word, baptism, the Kucharist. Jie n*gardod as essential a direct 
and immediate participation in the grace of the glorified Christy 
and looked on an observance oi the Hac raments and religious ordi- 
nances as iminaterifll. Ho distingiiishcd between an outward word 
of God and an iiiwaid, the former being the Scririturos and perish- 
able, the latter the divine spirit and etc rnal In his Christology he 
departed from the Liitheian and Zw'iiiglian doctrine of the two 
natures by insisting on what he called the VergoUmig dM FUiscJiea 
(Jhiidij the deification or the glorification of the flesh of Christ. 
The doi trine was his jirotest against a seyiaration of the human 
and the divine in Christ, and was intimately connected with his 
mystic’ul view ol the woik of Christ, lie held that, though Christ 
was God and man from His birth from Uie Virgin, Uo only attained 
His complete deification and gloHficatioii by His ascension, and 
that it is in the estate of His celestial VergoUitng or glorifteation 
tliat Ho is the disnenser of Ills divine life to those wlio by faith 
IxK’ome one with Him. This fellow'ship with the glorified ('hrist 
rather than a less sniritual trust in His death and atonement is with 
him the* essential thing. His peculiar Christology was based upon 
profouncl theological and anthropological ideas, which contain the 
germs of some recent theological and Chiistological speculatioriH. 

Hws Amoldt, /ftrr/mn undKftzfr-lHitUtrtf(1?mn'kt<ni,t‘d 1700); Hallg, //fjiforte 
d^r Ati^Hbury. ISibkuui, rf#*r pr«^ jS<»A/</i(1848); Doiiier, 6V/wA. 

d. prot. TIuol (1S07), also Kibkain's aiticio in Hci/og’s Jlealennyklnp&dief 
Rouert Uaiclay's woik quoted above, and Hoaid's (1SS3). 

RCHWEllIN, the capital and one of the most attractive 
cities of the grand-ducliy of Mccklenlnirg-Hchwerin, is 
prettily situated at the south-west corner of the Lake of 
Schwerin (14 miles long and iiiilos broad), 110 miles 
north-west of Hcrlin. The town is closely surrounded and 
hemmed in by a number of lakelets, with high and in 
some cases well-W'ooded banks; and the hilly environs 
are occnpi(‘d hy nnuidows, woods, and pretty villas. The 
old and new towns of Schwerin were only united as one 
city in 1832 ; and since that date the suburb of St Paul 
and another outer suburb, known as tlic Vorstadt, have 
grown uj>. Plough Schwerin is the oldest town in 
Mecklenburg, its asjiect is coin])aratively modern, — a fact 
due to destructive fires, whidi have sw'ept away most of 
the ancient houses. The most consjiicuous of the many 
fine hiiildings is the ducal palace, a lingc irregularly penta- 
gonal structure with nuin(*rous towers (the highest 236 
feet), built in 181t.r>7 in the Freiieli Ilenaissanco stylo. 
It stands on a small round island between ('’astle Lake 
and the Lake of Schwerin, formerly the site of a Wondish 
fortress and of a later ini’diirval castle, portions of which 
have been skilfully ineorjiorated with the jirosout building. 
The older and much siinjilor palace; the opera- liouse, 
rebuilt after a fire in 1882 ; the Government buildings, 
erected in 1825-34 and restored in 1865 after a fire; and 
the luuseuin, in the Greek stylo, finished in 1 882, all stand 
in the “old garden,’’ an o[)en space at the end of the 
bridge leading to the new jialaco. Among the other 
secular buihlings are the jialaeo of the heir-apparent (built 
in 1779 and restored in 1878), the largo arsenal, the ducal 
stables, the gyninasium, the town-house, the artillery- 
barracks, the military hospital, <kc. The cathedral w'as 
originally consecrated in 1 248, though the present building 

- a brick structure in the Haltic Gothic style, with an 
unfinished tower — dates for the most part from the 15th 
century. Since 1837 Schwerin has been once more the 
residence of the grand-duke, and the seat of government 
and of various high tribunals, — a fact w^hich has had con- 
siderable influence on the character of the town and the 
tone of its society. Neither tlie manufacturing industry 
nor the trade of Schwerin is important. In 1885 the popu- 
lation w'as 32,031- including about 700 Roman Catholics 
and 400 Jew’s - an increase of 6*4 ])er cent, since 1880. 

Schwoihi is mentioned ns n Wendish stionghold in 1018, its 
name (Zvvarin oi S\Miriii) being a Slavonic woid equivalent to “game- 
preserve. ” 'riu* Ohotrito pi ince Niclot, v hose statue is placed above 
the portal of the palace as the ancestor of the present reigning 
family, liad his reKidenco heie. The towm, founded in 1161 by 
Henry the Lion in opposition to this pagan fortress, receivoil town- 
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rights in 1167. From 1170 to 1624 it gave name to a hliiluipiclOi 
and it was also the capital of the duchy of Schwerin, which lomii 
the western port of the grand-duchy of Mecklenburg -Schwetin* 
Destructive rfres, the hardships of the Thirty Yeaw' War, and the 
removal of the court to Ludwigslust in 1766 seriously dimreesed 
the town. It owes its revival and many of its chief buildings to 
tiio grand-duko Paul Frederick (1887-42), to whom a statue by Rauch 
was erected in 1869. 

SCHWJND, Mokitz von (1804-1871), a painter of the 
romantic school, waa born in Vienna in 1804, He received 
rudimentary training and led a joyous careless life in 
that gay ca})ital ; among his companions was the musician 
Schubert, whose songs he illustrated. In 1828 he removed 
to Munich, and had the advantage of the friendship of 
the painter Schnorr and the guidance of Cornelius, then 
director of the academy In 1834 he received the com- 
mission to decorate King Louis's new palace with wall 
paintings illustrative of the poet Tieck. Ho also found in 
the same palace congenial sport for his fancy in a “ Kinder- 
frics”; his ready hand was likewise busy on almanacs, <fec,, 
and by his illustrations to Goethe and other writers he 
gained api>laiise and much employment. In the revival of 
art in Germany Schwind held as his own the sphere of 
poetic fancy. To him was entrusted in 1839, in the new 
Carlsruho academy, the embodiment in fresco of ideas 
thrown out by Goethe; he decorated a villa at Leipsic 
with the story of Cu])id and rsyche, and further justified 
Ills title of poet-painter by designs from the Niehdnngenr 
iud and Tasso’s (iermcilemme for the walls of the castle of 
lloheiiHchw’angau in Bavarian Tyrol. From the year 1844 
dates his residence in Frankfort ; to this period belong 
some of liLs best easel pictures, pre-eminently the Singers’ 
Contest in the Wartburg (1846), also designs for the 
( hiothc celebration, likewise numerous book illustrations. 
The conceptions for the most part are better than the 
execution. In 1817 Schwind returned to Munich on being 
appointed jirofessor in the academy. Eight years later 
his fame was at its height on the completion in the castle 
of the Wartburg of wall pictures illustrative of the Singers’ 
Contest and of the History of Elizabeth of Hungary. The 
compositions re*ceivcd universal jiraise, and at a grand 
musical festival to their liouour Schwind himself played 
among the violins. In 1857 appeared his exceptionally 
maturo “cyclus” of the Seven Ravens from Grimm’s 
fairy stories. Tn the same year ho visited England tci 
rejiort officially to King Louis on the Manchester art 
treasures. And so diversified were his gifts that he turned 
his hand to church windows and joined his old friend 
Schnorr in designs for the painted glass in Glasgow cathe- 
dral. Tow^ards the close of his career, with broken health 
and powers on the w^ane, he revisited Vienna. To this 
time belong the “cyclus” from the legend of Melusineand 
the designs commemorative of chief musicians which de- 
corate tho foyer of the new opera-house. Cornelius writes, 
“You have here translated the joyousness of music into 
pictorial art.” Schwund’s genius was lyrical ; he drew 
inspiration from chivalry, folk-lore, and the songs of the 
people ; his art was decorative, but lacked scholastic train- 
ing and technical skill. Schwind died at Munich in 1871, 
and his body lies in the old Fi’iedhof of the same town 

SCHWYZ, one of the forest cantons of Switzerland, 
ranking fifth in the confederation. It extends from the 
iipjier end of the Lake of Zurich on the north to the middle 
reach of the Lake of Lucerne on the south ; on the west it 
touches at Kiissnacht the northern arm of the latter lake, 
and at Art h the I^ake of Zug, while on the east it stretches 
to the ridges at the head of the Muottathal, which divide 
it from Glarus. Its total area is 350*7 square miles, of 
wrhich 254*9 are classed as “productive land” (193*3 of 
this being pasture or arable laud) and 95*8 as “unpro- 
ductive land” (glaciers and lakes occupying 21 square 
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fttihs). The point is the Giieseltstook or Faulea 

(9200 feet) ; the summit of the Bigi (Bigi Kuhn) is also 
within its limits. In 1880 the population (nearly equaUy 
divided between the two sexes) was 51,235, an increase 
of 3530 since 1870, The only towns of any size are 
Einsiedeln (population, 8401) and the capital, Schwyz 
(6543). German is the mother-tongue of 49,631 of the 
inhabitants, and there is an Italian colony of 1377. The 
Boman CatholioB number 50,266, the Protestants but 
954. Till 1814 the canton formed part of the diocese of 
Constance ; since that time it is practically (though not 
formally) included in that of Chur. Besides a monastery 
of Capuchin friars and four nunneries, the canton boasts 
of the great Benedictine abbey of Einsiedeln, which grew 
up round the cell of the hermit St Meinrad (d. 863) ; it 
received its first charter in 946 from Otho I., and contains 
a black statue of the Virgin, which attracts about 150,000 
pilgrims annually. In Schwyz primary education is free 
and compulsory, the state also giving grants in aid of 
secondary instruction. The population are mainly engaged 
in pastoral occupations, the chief article of export (largely 
to north Italy) being a special breed of cattle, whic^^ enjoys 
a very high reputation in the confederation. The only 
railways in the canton are the portion of the St Gotthard 
line between Ktissnacht, Immensce, and Sisikon, and the 
lino from Arth to the summit of the Bigi. 

Tlio valley of Schwyz first appears in history in 970. Later a 
community of free m(‘n is foiina settled at the foot of the Mythen, 
possessing common lands and subject only to the count of the Zurich 
gaUf as the ropresontativo of the emperor ; from the Ilapsburgs 
in 1269 and Arth (completely) in 1854 bought their free- 
dom and became part of the free comTnunity of Schwyz. The early 
history of Schwyz consists mainly of struggles with the abbey of 
Einsiedeln about rights of jiasture. In 1240 the Inhabitants 
obtained from Frederick II. the “ Reichsfreiheit,” i.c., direct depend- 
ence on the emperor, being thus freed from the Ilapshurg counts 
of the Zurich gau. In 1273 the younger branch of the house of 
Hapsbiirg sold all its property and rights in tlie valley to the elder 
branch, which a few months later obtained the empire, and in April 
1291 bought the rights of the Alsatian abbey of Murbach over 
Lucerne. Scliwyz took the lead in making the famous league of 
1st August 1291 with the neighbouring districts of Uri and Unter- 
walden, for which its position and the free spirit of its inhabitants 
s|»e(’ially fitted it. An attack by Schwyz on Einsiedeln was the 
excuse for the Austrian invasion which on 15th November 1315 was 
gloriously beaten back in Morgarten Pass. In the history of the 
league Sehwyz was always to the fiont, so that its name in a dialectal 
form (Schweiz) was applied by foreigners from the 14th century 
onwards to the league as a whole, though it formed jiart of its formal 
style only from 1803. Soon after the victory oi Sempacli (1386) 
tho men of Schwyz began to extend their borders. In 1394 they 
acquired the town of Einsiedeln (becoming in 1897, and finally in 
1434, tlio ** protectors ” of the great abbey) and in 1402 Kuasnacht, 
while in 1412-37 they won the “ March,” and in 1440 Wollcrau and 
Pfaffikon, — all on or near tho Lake of Zurich. All these districts 
were governed by Sehwyz as subjects, not as equals or allies, supremo 
power resting with tho “ Laiidsgemciiido ” (or assembly of all citizens 
of full age) of Schwyz, which is first mentioned in 1294. Schwyz 
Joined tho other forest cantons in opposing the Reformation, and 
took part in tho battle of Cappel (1531), in wliich Zwingli fell. In 
1586 it became a member of tho (loldeii or Boriomeaii League, formed 
to <*ontinue tho work of Charles Borromeo in cjirrying out the 
Counter-Reformation. In 1798 Schwyz, including Oeraau (free sineo 
1390), formed part of the “Tellgan” or ‘‘Republique Telliane,” 
sot up by the French, which a week later gave way to the “ Helvetic 
republic,” though the free men offered a valiant resist aneo under 
Aloys Reding. In 1799 it was tho scene of tho disastrous retreat 
from Altdorf to (llarus made over the Kinzigkiilm and Pragel, 
Passes by tho Russians under Suwaroff in face of tho French army. 
Schwyz steadily resisted all proposals for the revision of the 
federal constitution of 1815, joined the league of Samen in 1832, 
and, when religious disputes had further complicated matters, the 
“ Sondcrlmnd ” (1843 and 1845), which was only put down by the 
war of November 1847. The constitution of 1848 was revised in 
1855, 1876 (when membership of one of the twenty-nine “Gemeinde” 
or communes became the political qualification), and 1884. 

SCIACCA, a town of Italy, in the province of Oirgenti, 
Sicily, 28 miles south-east of Castolvotrano (Selinus) and 
37 north-west of Girgenti, lies on the south coast on a steep 
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r<^ky decline, and with its walls and castles has from a 
distance an imposing appearance. Tho cathedral was 
founded in 1090 by Julia de Hauteville, daughter of Roger 
I., who had presented her with the lordship of Sciacca on 
her marriage with Perollo; and two other churches, S. 
Balvadore and S. Maria dolle Giuinmare, date from the 
same period. In tho cliffs are excavated granaries in which 
under the Spanish viceroys the grain used to be stored 
under Government control. To tho cast of tho town, at 
the foot of Monte S. Calogero, are the hot wells (sulphur- 
ous and saline) of Sciacca ; and the steam that breaks 
forth from tho top of the hill seems to have been used (as 
it still is) for vapour batlis from a remote (possibly 
Phoenician) period. Tho population was 21,451 (22,195 
including Marina) in 1881. 

Sciacca was the birthplace of Tommiso Fa/.ello (1498-1570), tho 
historian of Sicily. In the 15th ceiiliuy it was the Rcone of a tot 
rible fetid between the Perollos (lordb of Sciaeca) and the counts 
of Luna. 

SC^IATJOA. See Neurauba, vul. xvii. p. 3b4. 

SCILLY ISLES, a grouj) of islands, about forty in 
number, in tho county of Cornwall (sec vol. vi. plate IX.), 
England, are situated about 25 miles west by south of 
Land’s End and 40 west from Lizard Point, in 50“ N. lat. 
and 6® W. long. They are composed wholly of granite, — 
outliers of tho granite highlands of Cornwall. There are 
some metalliferous veins or lodes, but none that could ever 
have yielded much iron. On account of the mild climate 
the vegetation is remarkably luxuriant. The mean average 
temperature in winter is about 45“ and in summer about 
58®. Fuchsias, geraniums, and myrtles attain an immense 
size, and aloes, cactus, and the ])rickly pear grow in the 
open air. Tlie inhabitants devote their attention principally 
to tho cultivation of early potatoes for the Tiondon market. 
Asparagus and otlier early vegetables, as well as flowers, 
are also largely cultivated. Lobsters are caught and sent 
to London, but tho fishing industry is of comparatively 
minor importance. 

Tho total area of the islands is 3560 acres, with a population in 
1871 of 2090, and in 1881 of 2320, including 276 persons on board 
vessels. Tho inhabited islands are St Alary’s (area about 1500 
aiTes), Troseo (700), St Martin’s (550), St Agnes (350), and Bryher 
(300). The principal town, Hugh 'I'owii in St Mary’s, occupies a 
sandy pe.ninsula crowned by the lieiglit called tlie Garrison, vith 
Star Castle, erected in the time of EIi/<il>eth. Jt jiossesses a harbour 
and pier with a roadstead atlording anehoi age for lai go vessels. I'he 
coast-line is wild and picturesque, with piocipitous headlands and 
many extensive caves. On Treseo there aie remains of an abbey; 
and St Agnes has a lighthouse 72 feet in lieight. On tlie islands 
there are numerous rude pillars and (urcles of stones, similar to those 
in Cornwall. 

Tho Scilly Isles are probably the Cns^ihridi^ or “Tin Islands” 
of the Greeks (see vol. xviii. ]>. 800). The islands were granted in 
936 by Atholstau to tho monks settled at 'rreseo, but on tho 
endowment of the abbey of I’avistock tho greater ])ortion of tliom 
were iucluded amongst its jiobsessioiis. In tho reign of Elizabeth 
they were divided amongst several jiroprietors. During tho Civil 
War Hugh IWii held out for the king, and in 1645 afforded shelter 
for a time to Ihiiieo Chailes until ho escaped to Jersey. In 1649 
tliey woi'o taken possession of by Sir John Ureiiville, a Royalist, who 
made use of them as a eonvenierit shelter, whence he issued tosweej) 
the neighbouring seas, until in 1651 he was foiced to surrender tea 
fleet under Blake ami Sir John Ayseue. In amdent times a frequent 
haunt of pirates, the islands were afterwards notorious for smuggling. 
On the suppression of smuggling Air Augustus J. Smith dhl much 
to introduce order and encourage habits of industry amongst tlu 
inhabitants. 

SCINDE. See Sind. 

8CIO, the Italian name of an island on the west coast 
of Asia Minor, called by the Greeks Cliios (»} Xms', t>; 
Xto) and by tho Turks Saki Adasi; the soft ])ronunciatiou 
of X before t in Modern Greek, approximating tf> «//, caused 
Xto to be Italianized as Scio. Scio, wliich is about 30 
miles long from north to south, and varies in breadth 
from 8 to 15 miles, is divided into a larger northern part 
and a smaller southern part, called resjiectively apanom^rui 
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and hU0m>0m^ island is ragged nixid d^stoves 

the epithet “ rraggy ** (vai^waXmatra) applied to it in the 
Homeric hymn. The southern part is less rocky than 
the northern, and the wealth of the island is concentrated 
there. The figs of Chios were noted in ancient times, but 
Srine and gum mastic have always been its most important 
products. Tlie climate is almost i)erfect, the atmosphere 
delightful and healtliy ; oranges, olives, and even palms 
grow freely. The finest wine was grown on the north- 
westcru coast, in the district called by Strabo Ariusia, and 
was known in Ittily as vinum Arvidum The population 
of C'hios has always hean far greater than its resources 
could feed ; the j>et>[»lo have therefore been forced to imiwrt 
the necessaries of lite in exchange for their wine and mastic 
and fruit, and alike in ancient and modem times they have 
been known as merchants and traders. Pottery of Chios 
and Thasos was exported to Illyria (Strab., p. 317) and 
doubtless elsewhere ; it fonned or contained the cargo of 
outward-bound trading ships. Thasian ware is familiar in 
museums, where the stain jied handles of Thasian amphorae 
have been collected in thousands ; but no pottery has yet 
been identiiled as of Chian manufacture. An incidental 
proof of the importance of Chian handicrafts lies in the 
fact that early in the 7th century B.o. Olaucus of Chios 
discovered the jjroccss of soldering iron, and the iron stand 
of a largo crater whf)so parts were all connected by this 
process was constructed by him, and preserved as one of the 
most interesting relics of antiquity at Delphi. The long 
line of Chian sculiitors in marble, Bupalus and Athenis, sons 
of Archerraus, son of Micciades, son of Melas, bears witness 
to the fame of Chian art in the period 660 to 540 b.(\ 
The Winged Victory of Micciades and Archormus, which 
was <ledicatcd at Delos, is still preserved, — the most im- 
portant attested work extant of archaic Crook art. Marble 
quarries also wore woiked in the island. In literature 
the chief glory of Chios Avas the school of epic poets 
called Homeridic, who carried on and gave an Ionic tone 
to the traditional art of the older iKolic bards. Cinasthiis 
is said to have written the llomaric to ApoUo of 

Delosy and is believed by some modern critics to have exer- 
cised great influence on the text of the JHad and Odymey, 
The Chian recension of these poems (X^a ‘'KkSoo-w) M'as in 
later times one of the standard texts. Ion the tragic poet, 
Theo]»oini)Us the historian, and other writers maintained the 
position of Chios in literature during the classical period. 

Tlio chief city o! (Miios hiis always borne the same uaino as the 
iriand* It is situated near the middle of the eastern coast, and ut 
the present day ('ontaius about 17,000 inhabitants. A thoatie and 
a temple of Athena Poliuehus existed in the ancient city. About 
6 miles north of tlio city thoro is a curious monument of antiquity, 
commonly called “tho school of Homer”,* it is a very ancient 
winetuary ot Oybolo, with an altar and a figure of the goddess with 
her two lions, cut out of the iiativo rock on the summit of a hill. 
On the w*o8t <‘oast there is a monastory of groat wealth with a 
church foumiod by ("onstantino IX. (1042-54). Starting from the 
city and eneonqiasaing tho island, one |)assos in succession the pro- 
montory rohidiuiu ; 0a]>o Phau.v, tho southern extremity of Chios, 
with a hsrbonr uml a teinplo of Apollo ; Notium, probably the 
south-wcHteni point of tho island ; Laii, opposite the city of Chios, 
where the island is iianowest; tho town Bolissns (now Volisso), 
tho home of tho Ilomeiid poets ; Molama, tho north-western point; 
the wino-growtug distiiet Aiiusia; Cardamyle (now Cardhamili) ; 
tho nortli oastoin pioinontory was probably named Phlium, and 
tho mountains that cross tho noithern part of tho island Polimeus 
or IVUenanis. Tim siluati«>u of the small towns lieuconimn, 
Delphinium, Caueasa, Cu*la, and PoUehne is uncertain; probably 
* most of tbem weio in tho southern part. The island is subject to 
oarthcpinkes ; a veiy destriu live shock occurred in March 1881. 

The history of Cllios is vciy obscuro. According to Phorocydes, 
the original inhabtlunts w(*rc Lclegos, while according to other 
oconunts Thessalian Pelasgi tiossesbcd the island before it bocanio 
an Ionian .state. Tho nanio jKlhalia, common to Chios and Lemnos 
in A’cry oaily time, .sugg<‘sts tho original existence of a homogeneous 
population in these and other noighbouring islands. CEiiopium, a 
mythical hero, son of Dionysus or of Khadamanthus, was an early 
king of Chios. His successor in the fourth generation, Hector, 


united iha irianu to the lonlmi oonfedorat^ rib 4)« 

Btraho (p. 688) imptioo an actual conquest by lotdan aottlera fm 
name Hector and the fountain Helene (probably at the 
Thelena in the north) might be expected in the island of the 
Homeridfls. The regal government was at a lator time exchanged 
for an oligarchy or a democracy, but nothing is known as to the 
manner and <late of tho < haugc. As in most other states of Greece, 
tyrants sometimes ruled in Chios ; the names of Ami»hicliis and 
i^olytecnus are mentioned. The early relations of Chios with othet 
states are very obscuro, but it seems to have been an ally of Miletus, 
and to hav« been at enmity with the Phoca>o-Baniiaii alliance, to 
which tho neighbouring Erythne belonged. The same form of the 
Ionian dialect w'as spoken in Chios and in Erythnc. 

When the Persians anjKjarod on tho Ionian coast Chios willingly 
snlmiittod, refused to their old enemies the Phoewans, who were 
fleeing from thn Persian yoke, a refuge on their islands G^nussis, 
and even sui rendered the Lydian fugitive Pactyes in defiance of 
all religious scruples. Strattis, tyrant of Chios, followed Darius 
in his Scythian expedition. Tho Chians joined in the Ionian 
reljcllion against the Persians (500-495) and supplied 100 ships. 
After the Persian victory at Lado llie island was most severely 
ticatod, the towns and temples burned, and many of the people 
enslaved. At Salamis (480) the Chian ships, led by the tyrant 
Strattis, served in tho Persian fleet Alter the battle of Mycsle 
(479) tho island became free and a democratic government no doubt 
took tho place of tho tyranny. Chios was the most powerful state 
after Athens in tho Delian confeileracy, and it was an ally on equal 
terms of tho Atlienian empire, paying no tiibute, but furnisbing 
ships in case of war. It remained a faithful ally of tho Athenians 
till the year 412, when, encouraged by the weakness caused in 
Athens by tho Sicilian disasters, it joined the Lacedfemonians. Its 
fleet then consisted of filty ships. The Athenians defeated them 
in three battles, at Bolissus, Phanse, and Leucoiiium, but could not 
reconquer the island. Finding the Spartan hegemony more op- 
pressive than tho Athenian, Cnioa returned to the Athenian con- 
nexion in 394, but soon afterwards deserted and joined the Thebans, 
hi the wars of Alexander tho (Irent, Mcmiion, supported by tho 
oligarchical paity, held tho island for tho Peisians. It was 
aft ei wards involved in the rapid vi( issitiules of Ionian history, 
falling under the power of various dynasties among tho diactochi. 
In the Mithradatiu wars it favoured tho Eoinan alliance, and the 
king’s general Zenobius fined tho island 2000 talents and carried 
off a great number of tho po[»ulation into slaveiy m Poiitus. It 
had many ecntiuies of peaceful prosjierity under Roman and 
liyzantwo rule. Tho Genoese held it nom the ]4th century till 
in 1506 tho 'J'urks ctmqucred it and the third great Chiun disaster 
ami iiiassncie occurred. Except for a brief A^euetian occupation in 
1694, (’hios has leinaincd in Turkish hands till the present day. 
A fourth massacro afflicted the island in 1822, when the Turks 
inpiesscd with tire and sword the attempted Greek insurrection 
Till this terrible event the island was ruled very leniently by tho 
Tuiks; the intomnl government was loft in the hands of five 
at I lions, three Greek and two Catholic, while two resident Turkish 
oHicials rcptcseiitod the sultan and received through tho archons 
tho stipulated tribute. (W. M. HA.) 

8CTPIO. Tlie Scijiios,^ a ineniorablo namo in Boman 
history, were a branch of the ancient and noble family of 
tho Ckirnolii. It was in Boino^s wars with Carthago that 
tliey made themselves specially famous. 

1 . PuBLitrs CoRNKLius Sc'iPio, tlio father of the Elder 
Africanus, was the first Homan general to encounter 
Hannibal in battle. He was consul in 218 B.c., the first 
year of tho Second Punic War, and, having Spain for his 
province, ho went with an army to Massilia (Marseilles) 
with the view of arresting the Carthaginian^s advance on 
Italy. Failing, however, to meet his enemy, lie hastened 
back by sea to Cisalpine Gaul, leaving his army under the 
command of his brother (hieius Scipio, who was to harass 
the Carthaginians in Spain and hinder them from hui>port- 
ing Hannibal. In a shurj) ca.valry engagement in the 
upper valley of the Po, on the Ticinus, ho was defeated 
and severely wounded, and it is said he owed his life to 
the bravery of his son, then a mere stripling Again, in 
the December of the same year, he witnessed tho complete 
defeat of tho Homan army on the Trebia, his colleague 
8empronius having insisted on fighting contrary to bis 
advice. But he still retained tho confidence of the Boman 
people, since his term of command was extended, and w© 
find him with his brother in Spain in the following year, 

^ The name means a “ stick ” or “ staff.*’ ^ 
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• ' wiyiNlt om i(Utid BttaDgthen- I 

li^ on tM coontty, fall 212 or 211. Hie 
ila of aowti^giM »re not ocountely known to us, 
but it would Boem that the ultimate defeat and death of 
the iScipios were due to the desertion of the Celtiberi, 
bribed by Hasdrubal^ Hauuibars brother. 

2. PuButre CoRNBiaiua Soifio Afbioanus thk Elder. — 
After having been present at the disastrous battles of the 
Ticinus, the Trebia, and Caunfe, and having after that last 
crushing defeat had the spirit to remonstrate with several 
lEtoman nobles who advocated giving up the struggle and 
ipiitting Italy in despedr, Scipio, at the age of twenty four, 
ofiferod to take the command of the Roman army in Spain 
the year after his father’s death. The people already 
an intense belief in him, and he was unanimously eled^ ' 
All Spain west of the Ebro was in the year of his arrival 
(210) under Carthaginian control, but fortunately for him 
the throe Carthaginian generals, Hasdrubal (Hannibal’s 
brother), Hasdrubal the son of Gisgo, and Mago (also 
Hannibal’s brother), were not disposed to act in concert, 
Scipio was thus enabled to surprise and capture New 
Carthage, the hoad(|uarters of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain, from which he obtained a rich booty of war stores 
and supplies, with a particularly good harbour. The native 
Spanish tribes now became friendly, and Scipio found use- 
ful allies among them. In the following year ho fought 
Hasdrubal somewhere in the upper valley of the Guadab 
quivir, but the action could hardly have been a decisive one, 
as soon afterwards the Carthaginian crossed the Pyrenees 
at the head of a considerable army on his way to Italy, 
Next year another battle was fought in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and Scipio’s success appears to have been suffi- 
ciently decided to compel the Carthaginian commanders 
to fall back on Gades, in the south-western corner of Spain. 
The country was now for the most part under Roman influ- 
ence, a result due even more to the statesmanlike tact of 
Scipio than to his military ability. With the idea of 
striking a blow at Carthage in Africa, the Roman general 
paid a short visit to the Numidian princes, Syphax and 
Masinissa, but at the court of Syjdiax he was foiled by the 
presence of Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo, whoso daughter 
Sophonisba was married to the Numidian chief. On his 
return to Spain Scipio had to quell a mutiny which had 
broken out among his troops. Hannibal’s brother Mago 
had meanwdiile sailed for Italy, and Scipio himself in 206, 
after having established the Roman ascendency in Spain, 
gave up his command and returned to Rome to stand for 
the consulship, to which ho was unanimously elected the 
following year, the province of Sicily being assigned to 
him. By this time Hasdrubal with his army had perished 
on the Metaurus, and Hannibal’s movements were restricted 
to the south-western extremity of Italy. For Rome the 
worst part of the struggle was over. The war was now 
to be transferred by Scipio from Italy to Africa. He was 
himself eagerly intent on this, and his great name drew to 
him a number of volunteers from all parts of Italy. There 
was but one obstacle : the old-fashioned aristocracy of 
Home did not like him, as his taste for splendid living 
and Greek culture wrs particularly offensive to them. 
A party in the senate would have recalled him, but the 
popular enthusiasm was too strong for them. A commis- 
sion of inquiry was sent over to Sicily, and it found that 
he was at the head of a well-equipped 6eet and army. At 
the commissioners’ bidding he sailed in 204 fiom Lilybaeum 
(Marsala) and landed on the coast of Africa near Utica. 
Carthage meanwhile had secured the friendship of the 
powerful Numidian chief Syphax, whose advance com- 
pelled Scipio to raise the siege of Utica and to entrench 
himself on the shore between that place and Carthage. 
Next year he surprised and utterly defeated Syphax and 


dirove the Oarthagittlau army out of the field There was 
an attempt at negotiation, but the war party prevailed 
and Hannibal was recalled from Italy. The decisive 
battle was fought near the Numidian town of Zama in 202 
and ended in Hannibal’s complete defeat. Peace was con- 
cluded with the Carthaginians in the following year on 
terms which strictly confined their dominion to a compara- 
tively small territory in Africa, almost annihilated their 
fleet, and exacted a heavy war contribution. In fact, the 
independence of Carthago was destroyed, and it became 
simply a rich commercial city. The old-tasiiioned and 
narrow-minded aristocrats who were m sympathy with the 
“ delenda est Carthago '' policy subsequently announced by 
Cato thought those terms too lenient ; but Scipio wiis too 
great and too generous a man to lend himself to the l>ase 
work of utterly extinguishing an ancient aiul noble centre 
of civilization. Rome was now perfectly safe fiom attack. 
It was a great Mediterranean po\\er; Spain and Sicily 
were Roman provinces, and the noith of AJrica >\as under 
a Roman protectorate Such was the end, after seventeen 
years, of the Second Punic War. Scipio was welcomed 
back to Rome with the surname of Africanns, and he had 
the moderation and good sense to refuse the many honours 
which the people would have thrust upon him. For some 
years he lived quietly and took no part in jiolitics. Jn 1 90 
his brother Lucius Scipio was consul and, on the under- 
standing that he should have the benefit of tlio military 
skill and experience of Africanns, he was entrusted with 
the war in Asia against Antioehus. The two brothers 
brought the war to a conclusion by a decisive victory at 
Magnesia in the same year. Meanwhile Sci[)io’s political 
enemies had gained ground, and on their return to Rome 
a prosecution was started against Lucius on tlie ground of 
misappropriation of moneys received from Antioehus. As 
Lucius was in the act of producing his account-books his 
brother “wrested them from his hands, tore them in piec'es, 
and flung them on the floor of the senale-liouse. Ho was 
then himself accused of having been bribed by Antioclins, 
but he reminded his accusers that the day >vas ill chosen, as 
it happened to bo the anniversary of his great victory over 
Ilauuibal at Zama. There was an oiitbmst of enthusiasm, 
and Scipio was once again the hero and the darling of the 
Roman people, who, it is said, crowded round him and 
followed him to the Capitol. Alter all, henvovor, he ended 
his days, as a voluntary exile in all probability, at Liternum 
on the coast of Campania, dying, it would seem, in 183, 
the year of Hannibars de^th, when a little above fifty 
years of age. Scipio’s wife was Emilia, daughter of the 
AGrailius Paullus who fell at Caniifle and who was the father 
of the conqueror of Macedonia. By her he had a daughter, 
Cornelia, who became the mother of the tw^o famous 
Gracchi. 

Spain, Nortlieni Afiica, tho so tailed piovint c of Awa, wen* added 
to Komes dominion dnimg his life. St quo li\ed to see Rome 
develop from a merely Italian )>0N\er to he in faet the mistiess of 
tho world, and he himself gieatly tontiibuted to this result. 
Among Rome’s gieat genoials wo must lank him nftei sar. Ho 
knew how to plan a tainpaign as wtII ns liow to fight n battle, and 
lio had tho faeiilty ol iiispning his Bol(iier.s wdth conhderno and 
enthusiasm. He never had to make head against sm h ticniendom 
difficulties as his great antagonist, and his achicvomeiits, gieat ai 
they were, must be tlislinttly lankod beneath the maivellous sue- 
cesses of Hannibal. Still tho stoiy was told that, in a (onveisution 
between the two generals at the tomt af Antioehus, Hannibal, who 
had named Alexander as tho hrst and Pyrihus as the senond among 
military commanders, confessed that liad he beaten S( quo lie shoulu 
have put himself before either of them. It seems to he at aiiv rate 
certain that the two gieat men respeeted and admiie*d tath other, 
and it is much to S( ipio’s credit that ho withstood the mean perse- 
cution with whieh the Roman senate followTd up the Carthaginian. 
It may ho that lie had rather too much aristocratic hauffur fora 
statesman in time of peace, but against this wc must set the pleasing 
fact that ho was n man of gieat intellectual cultnie and could speak 
and w'riio Greek just as well as his iiatue Latin. TL* wrote* his 
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own memoirs in Greek. There must indeed hare been e wonderful 
cberm ebout the man, and there was a belief that he was a special 
favourite of heaven and held at ttial communication with the gods. 
It is <|uiie possible too that he himself honestly shared this belief ; 
and so it was that to his iiolitical op|>oneiitM he could be harsh and 
arrogant and tov/iirds others singulaiiy gracious and sympathetic. 
For a time ho enjoyed a jKipularity at Home which no one but 
Cttjsiir ever attained. 

3. PUBLIim (%)RNELIU8 SciPIO AfBICANTJS THE 
Youngkr. “This heipio, also ono of Home’s greatest 
generals, was the younger son of ASmilius Paullus, and 
he fought fvlien a youth of seventeen by his father’s side i 
at Pydna, 1G8, --the battle which decided the fate of 
Macedonia and made northern Greece subject to Rome. 
He was adopted by the oldest son of Scipio Africanus the 
Elder, and from him took tlie name Scipio with the surname 
Africanus. In 151, a time of defeat and disaster for the 
Romans in Spain, which as yet had been but very imper- 
fectly subjugated, he served with credit in that country and 
obtained an influence over the native tribes similar to that 
wlii<*h the elder Scijiio, his grandfather by adoption, had 
accpiired nearly sixty years before him. In the next year an 
appeal was made to him by the ( Vthaginians to act as 
arbiter between them and the Nuinidian prince Masinissa, 
wlio, liackcd up by a jiarty at Rome, was inccswintly 
encroaching on CWthaginian territory. Rome's policy in 
Africa was to hold the balance between Masinissa and 
Carthage, and, when it was seen that Carthage, as the result 
of several years of jicace, was again becoming a prosperous 
and ])owerful city, there grew up a feeling at Rome that the 
Nuinidian king must bo sujiported and their old rival 
tlioroughly humiliated. Marcus Cato and his party would 
hear of no coin]»romise ; (^^arthage, they said, must bo dc 
stroyed if Romo was to be safe, Jt was easy to find a 
pretext for war in tlio disputes between C’arthage and 
Masinissa. In 149 war was declared, and the Cartha- 
ginians felt it to bo a lifc-and-deaih struggle : every man 
and every woman laboured to tlio uttermost for the defence 
of the city with a furious enthusiasm. The Roman army, 
in which Scipio at first served in a subordinate capacity, 
was utterly bailled. lii the following year be was elected 
consul, wliilo yet under the legal age, for the express 
purpose of giving liiin the supreme command. After two 
years of desjiernte fighting and H])lcndid heroism on the 
part of the defenders, the famished garrison could no 
longer liold the walls: (’’arthago was captured, and the 
ruins of the city were burning for seventeen days ; Rome 
decreed tliat the place should bo for ever desolate. On 
his return to Rome Scijiio became th<3 subject of violent 
political attacks, against which ho successfully defended 
himself in s])eeches (no longer extant) that ranked as 
brilliant specimens of oratory. In 134 ho w^as again 
consul, with the province of Spain, where a demoralized 
Roman army was vainly attein])tiiig the conquest of 
Nuniantia on tlie Douro. Scipio, after devoting several 
months to the discipline of his troops, reduced the city 
by blockade. The fall of Numantia, which was utterly 
destroyed in 133, established the Roman dominion in the 
province of Uither or Nearer Spain, the eastern portion of 
that country. Rome meanwhile was shaken by the great 
political agitation of the Gracchi, whose sister Senipronia 
was Scipio s wife. Scipio himself, though not in sympathy 
with the extreme men of the old conservative party, was 
decidedly opposed to the schemes of the Gracchi. “Justly 
slain ” (jure ca)sum) is said to have beeh bis answer to the 
tribune Carbo, who asked him before the jieople what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius Gracchus. This gave dire 
offence to the iiopular party, which was now led by his 
bitterest foes. Soon afterwards, in 129, he was found 
dead in bed on the morning of a day on wliich he had in- 
tended to make a speech on a point connected with the 
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agrarian proposals, of the Gracchi,-—*^ a victim of 
I assassination ” Mommsen confidently pronounces hi^ The 
mystery was never cleared up, and there were political 
reasons for letting the matter drop. 

The Younger Scipio, great general and great man as ho was, is 
for ever associated with a hideous work of destruction at Cartha^^ 
which we foel he might have done more to avert. Yet he was a 
man of culture and refinement ; lie gathered round him such men 
as the Greek historian Polybius, the philosopher Paunetius, and the 
poets Lucilius and Terence. And at the same time, according to 
Polybius and Cicero, ho had all the good sterliii^f virtues of an old- 
fashioned Roman, and steadily set his face against the increasing 
luxury and extravagance of his day. As a speaker he seems to have 
been no less distinguished than as a soldier. Ho spoke romarkabh 
good and pure J^tin, and ho particularly enjoyed serious and intef- 
lectual conversation. There seems to have been nothing mean or 
grasping about him. After the cant lire of Carthago he ^ve bock to 
the Greek cities of Sicily the works of art of which (Carthago had 
robbed tliem. lie did not avail liimself of the many opportunities 
lie must have had of amassing a fortune. Though politically 
n]»po8ed to the Gracchi, he cannot be said to have been a foe to the 
interests of the people. He was, in fact, a moderate man, in 
favour of conciliation, and he was felt by the bbst men to be a 
safe political adviser, wlnle, as often liaj^pcns in such cases, he 
loulil not help offending both paities. 

4. Hripios are continually appearing in Roman history 
in more or less prominent positions clown to the time of the 
empire. Ono of them, S(^rpio Nashua (Nasica denoting an 
aquiline nose), contemporary of the Younger Africanus, in- 
stigated tlie murder of Tiberius Gracchus, whom the people 
were bent on re-electing (133) to the tribuneship. Though 
he was pontifox inaximus at the time, the senate, to save 
him, had to get him away from Rome, and ho left never to 
return, dying soon afterwards in Asia. (w. J. B.) 

SCJRE FACIAS, in English law, is a judicial writ 
founded U])on some record directing the bherift' to make it 
known (scire facias) to the party against whom it is 
brought, and requiring the latter to show cause why the 
])arty bringing the writ should not have the advantage of 
such record, or why (in the case of letters patent and 
grants) the record should not be annulled and vacated. 
Froceeclings in scire facias are regarded as an action, and 
the defendant may plead his defence as in an action. The 
writ is now of little practii‘al im])ortance ; its jirincipal 
uses are to compel the aiJi)earance of corjioratioiis aggregate 
in revenue suits, and to enforce judgments against share- 
holders in such companies as are regulated by the Com- 
panies Clauses Act, 1845, or similar private Acts, and 
against garnishees in proceedings in foreign attachment 
in the lord mayor’s court. Proceedings by scire facias to 
repeal letters patent for inventions were abolished by the 
Patents, Designs, and Trademarks Act, 1883, and a petition 
to the court sulistituted. 

HCOPAS. See Akchasology, vol. ii. p. 360, 

BCORESBY, William (1789-1857), English arctic 
explorer and physicist, was born near Whitby, Yorkshire, 
on 5th October 1789. His father, also named William 
who achieved distinction as an arctic whaler, was the son 
of a farmer near Crom])ton, Lancashire, where he was born 
on 3d May 1760. He went to sea when he was twenty 
years of age, and became one of the most prominent ami 
successful, as well as daring, of arctic whale- fishers. In 
1823 he retired with an ample competency, and died in 
1829. Young Scoresby made his first voyage with his 
father to Greenland in 1800, when he was only eleven 
years of age. On his return, up to 1803, he diligently 
pursued his education, acquiring a very fair knowledge of 
mathematics and navigation. From 1803 he was his 
father’s constant coinjianion to the whale-fishery On 
25th May 1 806, as chief oflScer of the “ Resolution,” he 
succeeded in reaching 81“ 30' N. in 1 9“ E. long., the farthest 
point north attained by any navigator up to that date. On 
his return, during the following winter, Scoresby attended 
I the natural philosophy and chemistry classes in Edinburg 
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lie AiA l^gam in wliexi be added several 
oiber subjects. Xu his voyage ot 1807 be commexioed, as 
in all sub^aent voyages be continued^ the study of the 
meteorology and natural history of the polar regions ; 
among the earlier results are his original observations on 
anow crystals. In 1809 Professor Jameson of Edinburgh 
brought Scoresby^s arctic papers before the Wernerian 
Society of that city, of which he was at once elected a 
member. Soon after attaining his majority, in 1811, 
Scoresby was promoted to the command of the “Resolu- 
tion," and in the same year married the daughter of a 
shipbroker. In 1813 he changed the “Resolution" for 
the “ Esk," in both vessels bringing home large and pro- 
fitable captures. In his voyage of 1813 Scoresby ascer- 
tained that the temperature of the polar ocean is warmer 
at considerable depths than it is on the surface. Each 
subsequent spring found Scoresby in search of whales, and 
no less eagerly of fresh additions to scientific knowledge. 
His letters of this period to Sir Joseph Benks no doubt 
gave the first impulse to the modern search ior the north- 
west passage. In 1819 ho was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and among other papers of 
the year was one communicated to the Royal Society of 
London through Sir Joseph Banks, “On the Anomaly in 
the Variation of the Magnetic Needle," touchini? ui)oii a 
subject of the first scientific importance. 1 i 1820 
apj>eared Scoresby ’s History and Description of the Arctic 
Reyhns^ in which he gathers up the results of his own 
observation, as well as those of previous navigators, and 
wliich still remains a standard authority. In his voyage of 
1822 to Greenland, among other scientific work, Scoresby 
surveyed 400 miles of the east coast, between 69® 30' 
and 72® 30' N,, with so much accuracy that the Govern- 
ment expeditions of the next year wore unable to make 
any substantial correction, although they attempted to 
ignoi 0 his work. This was the last of Scoresby’s arctic 
voyages. On his return he found his wife dead, and this 
event, acting upon his naturally pious spirit along with 
other influences, decided him to enter the church. After 
two years of residence in Cambridge, he in 1825 was 
ordained and on 17 th July was appointed curate of Bass- 
ingby. Meantime had appeared at Edinburgh, in 1823, 
his JciurmiJ of a Voyage to the Horthem Whale-Fishery^ 
including Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern Coast 
of UreerUamL The faithful and successful discharge of his 
cleri(‘al duties at Bassingby, in the mariners* chapel at 
Liverpool, at Exeter, anci at Bradford did not prevent 
Scoresby from taking as much interest in science as he did 
during his whaling voyages. In 1824 the Royal Society 
elected him a fellow, and the Paris Academy of Sciences an 
honorary corresj)onding mein|)cr. From the first he was 
an active member and official of the British Association, to 
which he made several important contributions, one being 
“ An Exposition of some of the Laws and Phonoinena of 
Magnetic Induction.** To the progress of terrestrial mag- 
netism especially Scoresby is recogni25ed as having largely 
contributed. Of the sixty papers which follow his name 
in the Royal Society list many are more or less connected 
with this department of research. But his observations 
extended into many other departments, including certain 
branches of optics. In order to obtain additional data 
for his theories on magnetism he made a voyage to Aus- 
tralia in 1856, the results of which were published in a 
l)08tliumous work, — Journal of a Voyage to Australia for 
Magnetkal Research^ edited by Archibald Smith (1859). 
He made two visits to America, in 1844 and 1848 ; on his 
return home from the latter visit he made some valuable 
observations on the height of Atlantic waves, the results 
of which were given to the British Association. Scoresby 
mttirested himself much in social questions, especially the 
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improvement of the condition of factory operatives. He 
also published numerous works and papers of a religious 
charac^r, a list of which, as well as of his many scientific 
papers, is ap^iended to the Life of W illiatn /Scoresby by his 
nephew, Dr R. E. Scoresby-Jackson (1861). In 1850 he 
published a work on the Franklin expedition, urging the 
prosecution of the search for the missing ships, and giving 
the valuable results of his own experience in arctic naviga* 
tion. Scoresby was twice married after the death of his 
first wife, — to Miss EUzaboth Fitzgerald in 1828, and in 
1849 to Miss Georgina Kerr. After his third marriage 
Scoresby built a villa at Torquay, wheio he sj^ont the 
remainder of his life, and where ho died, 21st March 1857. 
He was a man of simple but deep piety, amiable, cheerful, 
and guileless. 

SCORPION. See Akaciinida, vol. ii. p. 281 sq. 

SCOT, Michakl, whose fame as a magician has sur- 
rounded his history witli legend, is sometimes claimed by 
the Italians as a native of Salerno and by the Spaniards 
as a native of Toledo ; but there is no reason to doubt the 
Scottish origin to which his name testifies. Scottish tradi- 
tion is unanimous in identifying him with Sir Michael 
Scot of Balwearie in Fifeshire, but the ascertainable dates 
place some difficulties in the way of this. The traditional 
date of Scot’s birth is 1190, but this does not harmonize 
well with the embassy to Norway attributed to Sir Micliael 
Scot in 1290. Some accordingly have fixed the date of 
his birth a[)i>roximately as 1214, but apparently without 
any further reason than is afforded by the snpjioscd date of 
his death in 1291. But Jourdaiii' refers to certain manu- 
script translations of Scot’s wliich are exjiressly dated 
“1217 at Toledo." This would accord fairly well with 
the date 1190, the translations being executed by Scot 
soon after the conclusion of his student period. Scot is 
said to have studied at Oxford, whence lie proceeded, as 
was usual, to Paris, then the centre of mediaeval learning, 
devoting himself especially to ])liilosoi)hy and mathematics. 
Du Boulay, the historian of the university of Paris, adds 
that he received the degree of doctor of theology and ac- 
quired a brilliant reputation in that faculty. There is m> 
evidence of this, how^ever, in his writings. At Toledo, 
where he also studied, Scot acquired u knowledge of 
Arabic. It is not likely that his knowledge extended to 
Greek and the other Eastern tongues mentioned by the 
earlier bibliographers. Jlis knowledge of Araluc was 
sufficient to open up to him the Arabic veisions of Ariv 
totlo and the multitudinous commentaries of the Arabians 
u]>on them, with which Western Christendom had only 
lately become acquainted in Latin translations (st^e Scuio- 
lasticihm). It also brought him into contact vvitli the 
original works of Avicenna and Avei roes. His own first 
work was done as a translator. Ho was one of the savants 
whom Frederick JI. attracted to his brilliant court, and at 
the instigation of the emperor he superintmided (along 
with Hermanniis Aleinariuus) a fresli translation of Aris- 
totle and the Arabian coiniiientaries from Arabic into 
Ijatin. There exist translations by Scot himself of the 
Historia Animal ium^ the Jh Anima^ and De Cirlo along 
with the commentaries of Averroes upon them. This 
connexion with Frederick and Averroes- -both of evil 
reputation in the Middle Ages — doulTtless contributed to 
the formation of tlie legend which soon enveloped Michael 
Scot’s name. His own books, however, dealing as tliey 
do almost exclusively with astrology, alchemy, and tlie 
occult sciences generally, arc mainly responsible for his 
popular reputation. The chief of these according to the 
more critical views of recent investigators arc Super Auc- 
torem Spherfr^ printed at Bologna in 1495 and at Venice 
in 1631 : De Sole et Lun a, pr inted at Strasbnrg, 1 622» 

* Recherchea aur lea aficiennea traductions Latut.es dWnstoie, p. 138. 
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in the Theatru^ Chimicum, and contaitung ixiom nlobemy 
than astnonomyi the sun and moon being taken aa the 
images of gold and silver ; De Chiromantut^ an qyiscule 
often published in the l»'>th century; and, perhkps best 
known of all, De Phymt^nomia et de HomimB Procreatume^ 
which saw no fewer than eighteen editions between 1477 
and 1060. Phis treatise is divided into three books, of 
which the first deals with generation according to the 
doctrine of Aristotle and Galen, the second with the signs 
by which the character and faculties of individuals may 
be determined from observation of different parts of the 
body. I'ho Phydorpiomia (which also exists in an Italian 
translation) and the Super Auciorem SpJierm expressly bear 
that they were undertaken at the request of the emperor 
Frederick. To the above list should l)e added certain 
treatises in manuscript, — De Signia Planetanm ; Contra 
Averrhoent in Meteora ; Notitia Convinrtionis Mundi Ter^ 
reatria cum Cwleati^ et de Dejinitume vJtriuaque Mundi ; De 
Prmaagiia Steflarum et Elementaribua. Michael is said to 
have foretold (after the double-tongued manner of the 
ancient oracles) the place of Frederick's death, which took 
place in 1250. The Italian tradition makes Scot die in 
Sicily not long afterwards, stating that he foretold the 
manner of his own death. Jounlain is inclined to agree 
with this ajjproximate date, observing that Scot is spoken 
of by Albert the Great as it he were already dead, and 
that Vincent of lloauvais (d. r. 1268) quotes him with the 
epithet “vetus.” But the generally received tradition 
makes him return by way of England (where lie was re- 
ceived with much honour by Edward 1.) to his native 
country. Tlie ordinary account gives 1291 as the date of 
Scot’s death. According to one tradition lie was buried 
at Holme Chiltram in (.Jumberland ; according to another, 
which Sir Walter Scott has followed in the Lay of the 
Last Minatre!^ in Melrose Abbey. In the notes to that 
poem, of which the opening of the wizard’s tomb forms 
the most striking episode, Scott gives an interesting ac 
count of the various exploits attributed by popular belief 
to the groat magit'ian, “In the south of Scotland any 
work of great labour and anti<|uity is ascribed either to 
the agen<’y of Auld Micliael, of Sir William Wallace, or 
the devil.” Ho used to least his friends with dishes 
brought by spirits from llie royal kitchens of France and 
Spain ami other lands. His onibassy to France alone on 
the back of a coal-black demon steed is also celebrated, in 
which he brought the French monarch to his feet by the 
effects which followed the repeated stamping of his horse’s 
hoof. Other powers and exploits are narrated in Folengo’s 
Macaronic poem of Merlin Cocraiua (1595). But Michael’s 
reputation as a magician was already fixed in the age im- 
mediately following his own. He appears iu the Inferno 
of Dante (canto xx. 115-117) among the magicians and 
Boothsayors — 

“ Quoir altro, clio no’ flaiichl h cosi jioco, 

!Mi(‘hclo Srotto lu ; die verameiite 
Dello magidio fiode soppe il gluoco.” 

Ho is represented in the same character by Boccaccio, and 
is severely arraigned by John Pico de Miraiidola in his 
work against astrology, while Naud6 finds it necessary to 
defend his good name in his Apologit pour lea grands per- 
aonnages fauaaement arcuaea de magie, 

SCOT, Ekoinalb (r. 1 538-1 599), was the son of llichard, 
third son of Sir John Scot of Scotshall, Smooth (Kent), 
studied at Hart Hall in Oxford, and afterwards lived in 
jtudious retirement at Smeeth, dying in 1599. Ho was 
the author of a very remarkable book, The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft^ the object of which was to put an end to the 
eruel persecution of witches, by showing that “ there will 
be found among our Witches only ttvo aoHa ; the one sort 
being such by imputation, as so thought of by others (and 


these ate abused a|id not abusers), the otimr by 
as being so to be aecowUed^ and these inaSS 

Coaeneraf This thesis is worked out in sixteen bodes, 
with great learning and acuteness, in a spirit of righteous 
indignation against the witchmongers. Scot was far in 
advance of his time, and his book, of which the first 
edition api>eared in 1584, was burned by order of King 
James I. The book is still interesting, not only as having 
anticipated Bekker by a century, but for the great mass 
of curious details as to every branch of so-called witchcraft 
wliich it contains. It also takes up natural magic and 
conjuring at considerable length (bk. xiii.), and contains 
an argument against “ alchymistry ” (bk. xiv,). 

Scot also published in 1674 A perfiU PloUforme qf a Boppe 
Garden (:id ed. 1678), which is noteworthy as having originated 
the (iiltivation of the hop in Englanvl. A second edition of the 
upjicarod in 1651 and a third iu 1665; the latter con- 
tained nine now chapters, prefixed by an anonymous hand to bk. 
XV. of the PmoveHe^ and the addition of a second book to the 
“lliscouise t oncoming Angels and Spirits.” 

aeti 1) Ntcholsons Stof'M Dttcovtrjf London, 1886. 

SCOTER, a word of doubtful origin, jierhaps a variant 
of “ Scout,” one of the many local names shared in com- 
mon by the Guillemot (vol. xi. p. 262) and the Razoabill 
( vol. XX. p. 302), or perhaps primarily connected with Coot 
(vol. vi. p. 341),^ fbo English name of the Anas nigra of 
Linmeus, which with some allied species has been justifiably 
placed in a distinct genus, (Edemia (often misspelt Oidernia) 
— a name coined in reference to the swollen appearance of 
the base of the bill. The Scoter is also very genemlly 
known around the British coasts as the “Black Duck” 
liom the male being, with the exception of a stripe of 
orange that runs down the ridge of the bill, wholly of that 
colour. In the ropresontativo American form, (E, ameri- 
canOy the protuberance at the base of the bill, black in the 
European bird, is orange as well. Of all Ducks the Scoter 
has the most marine habits, keeping the sea in all weathers, 
and randy resorting to land except for the purpose of breed- 
ing. Even in summer small flocks of Scoters may generally 
be seen in the tidew^ay at the mouth of any of the larger 
British rivers or in mid-channel, while in autumn and 
winter these flocks are so increased as to iiuinber thousands 
of individuals, and the water often looks black with them. 
A second species, the Velvet-Duck, CE, fuacay of much larger 
si/e, distinguished by a white spot under each eye and a 
white bar on each wing, is far less abundant than the for- 
mer, but exam})les of it arc occasionally to be seen in com- 
pany with the commoner one, and it too has its American 
countcipart, (E, veloetina ; while a third, only known as a 
straggler to Eurojie, the Surf -Duck, (E, with 

a white jiatch on the crown and another on the iiapo, and a 
curiously particoloured bill, is a not uncommon bird in 
North-Americau waters. All the sjiecies of (Edemmy like 
most other Sea-Ducks, have their true home in arctic or 
sulmrctic countries, but the Scoter itself is said to breed 
occasionally iu Scotland {Zoologist y s.s. p. 1867). The 
females display little of the deep sable hue that charac- 
terizes their partners, but are attired in soot-colour, varied, 
especially beneath, with brownish white. Tlie flesh of all 
these birds has an exceedingly strong taste, and, after 
much controversy, was allowed by the authorities to rank 
as fish in the ec(‘lesiastical dietary (cf. Graindorge, Traite 
de Vongine des Macreusesy Caen, 1680; and Correspond- 
ence of John i?ay, Bay Soc. ed., p. 148). 

* In tlie former case tlio deiivaiion seems to be Irom the 0, Fr. 
EscoutCf and that from the Latin auscuttare (comp. Skeat, Rtymd. 
IhaxmwLTy^ p. 633), but in the latter from the Dutch Koet, which is 
said to be of Teltie extraction --‘nrtiaT (op. cit.y p. 134). The French 
Afacreuae, possibly from the Latin mttcery indicating a hml that may 
be eaten m Lent or on the fast days of the Homan Church, is of double 
signification, meaning in the south of France a Coot and in the north a 
Scoter. By the wild-fowlers of parts of North America Scoters are 
commonly called Coots. 
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SCOTLAND 

PAST 1— HISTOEY. 


1 , Rtman Pmod ,^ — The first certain lines of the history 
of Scotland were written by the Komens. Their account 
of its partial conquest and occupation for more than 
three hundred years gives the earliest facts to which 
Agrico* fixed dates can be assigned. The invasion commenced 
U’8 cam- by Julius Ctesar reached in Agricola’s last campaign 
limits never afterwards exceeded. It was in the last year 
of Vespasian’s life that Julius Agricola, the ablest general 
bred in his camp, came to command the army in Britain. 
Landing in midsummer 78, he at once commenced a cam- 
paign against Wales. In his second campaign he passed 
the Solway and, defeating the tribes of Galloway, introduced 
rudiments of Roman civilization in the district where Ninian 
taught the rudiments of Christianity three centuries later. 
This was the first conquest wdthin modern Scotland. Two 
main roads, of which traces can still bo seen, mark 
his advance : the western, from Carlisle through Dumfries 
and Lanark, extends across the Clyde to Camelon on the 
Carron; and the eastern, from Bremenium (High Rie- 
Chester) in Northumberland, passes through Roxburgh 
and Lothian to the Forth at Cramond. Next year Agri- 
cola subdued unknown tribes, reached the estuary of the 
Tay, and occupied camps at various points of central 
Scotland, in the future shires of Stirling and Perth. 
Traces of them are still visible at Bochastle near Callander, 
Dalginross near Comrie, Fendoch on the Almond, Inver- 
aliuond at the junction of the Almond with the Tay near 
Perth, Ardargie on the north of the Ochils, and the great 
camp at Ardoch south of Crieff. The fourth year of his 
command was devoted to the construction of a line of forts 
between the Forth and the Clyde. This barrier, strength- 
ened by a wall in the reign of Antoninus Pius, guarded 
the conquests already made against the Caledonians — the 
general Latin name of the northern tribes of the forests 
and mountainAS, the Highlanders of later times — and, in 
connexion with camps already occu[)ied in the lowlands of 
Perthshire, formed the base for further operations. In 
the fifth year Agricola crossed the C/lyde, and, without 
making any permanent conquest on the western mainland, 
viewed from Cantyre the coast of Ireland. Statements 
by one of its chiefs as to the character and factions of that 
country, whoso ports were already known to Roman mer- 
chants, led to the opinion communicated to Tacitus by 
Agricola, that with a single legion and a few auxiliaries 
he could reduce it to subjection. The number of legions 
in the Roman army of Britain was fixed at five, besides 
auxiliaries and cavalry, — a total of perhaps 50,000 men. 
The resistance of northern Britain explains why the easier 
conquest was not undertaken. A year was required to 
explore the estuaries of the Forth and the Tay with the 
fleet. The absence of camps indicates that no attempt 
was made to conquer the peninsula of Fife, perhaps a 
separate kingdom; and Agricola prepared to advance 
against the Caledonians. Tw^o years’ fighting, although 
Tacitus chronicles only an assault on the advanced camp of 
the IXth legion (at Lintrose (?) near Coupar Angus), passed 
before the final engagement known in history as the battle 
of the Grampians (84), It was probably fought in the hilly 
country of the Stormont near Blairgowrie, the Celts descend- 
ing from strongholds in the lowest spurs of the Grampians 
and attacking the Romans, whose camp lay near the junc- 
tion of the Isla and the Tay. It decided that the Roman 
conquest was to stop at the Tay. Galgacus, the Caledonian 
loader, was, according to the Roman historian, defeated ; 
I'Ut in the following winter Agricola retreated to the 


camps between the Forth and the Clyde, while the fleet 78-12sa 
was sent round Britain. Starting probably from the 
Forth and rounding the northern capes, it returned after 
establishing the fact, already suspected, and of so much 
consequence in future history, that Britain was an island, — 
planting during its progress the Roman standard on the 
Orkneys, which had for several centuries been known by 
report, and sighting Shetland, the Thule of earlier navi- 
gators. Agricola, with one legion -probably the IXth, 
which had suffered most— was now recalled by Domitian. 

The absence of any notice of Britain for twenty years 
implies the cessation of further ailvances,- a change of 
policy duo to the reverses in the Dacian War and the 
financial condition of the empire. 

The indefatigable Hadrian came to Britain (120) with Ra- 
the Vlth legion, named Victrix, whitli replaced the IXth. 

Ho began, and his favourite geneial Aulus Blautorius 
Nepos completed, between the mouth of the Tyne near 
Newcastle and the Solway near (^Jarlisle, the great wall 
of stone (see Hadrian, Wall of), about 80 miles in 
length, 16 feet high, and 8 feet thick, protected on 
the north by a trench 84 feet wide and 9 deep, with 
two parallel earthen ramparts and a trench on the south, — 
proving the line required defence on both sides. Massive 
fragments of the wall, its stations, caAstles, and jirotecting 
camps, with the foundation of a bridge over the North 
Tyne, may bo still seen. It was garrisoned by the Vlth 
legion, and by the Xlth and XXth, which remained 
throughout the w'hole Roman occupation. The conquests 
of Agricola in what is modern Scotland were for a timo 
abandoned. Hadrian’s wall was the symbol of the strength 
of Rome, and also of the valour of the northern Britons. 

There must have been a stubborn resistance to induce the 
conquerors of the world to set a limit to their province, 
though the roads through the wall showed they did not 
intend this limit to be permanent. The first step had 
been ‘taken. The country between the 'I’yne and Solway 
and the Forth and Clyde, including tlie southern Lowlands 
of Scotland, was now within the scope ol Roman history, if 
not yet of Roman civilization. The country noi tli of the last 
two rivers remained barbarous and unknown under its Celtic 
chiefs. Hadrian had thus resumed the task of Agricola, 
in one of the rapid campaigns by which he consolidated 
the empire through visits to its most distant parts ; but it 
is doubtful whether he passed beyond the wall, which 
continued to separate the Romans from the barbarians. 

In the reign of his successor, Antoninus Pirns, Lollius 
Urbicus recovered the country from the wall of Hadrian 
to the forts of Agricola, and built an earthen rampart 
about half the length of the southern wall, 20 feet high 
and 24 thick, protected on the north by a trench 40 feet 
wide and 20 deep. It was known later as Grim’s or 
Graham’s dyke. Remains may yet be seen between 
Carriden near Borrow stounness on the Forth and West 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde, with forts either then or sub- 
sequently erected at intermediate stations, connected by a 
military road on the south of the wall. 

About this i)eiio(] l^tolemy composed tlu first #?cograpliy of the Ptolemy'i 
world, illustrated by maps -nrobably < oustriK t(‘(l somewhat later geography, 
— of Ireland ainl Ihitain, alill called Albion * South of incKlerii 
Scotland the jdan and description of the dihtames aie gciicially 
accurato, i)ut noith ot the Solw’ay (Itunoe A^stuaiiitni) and the 
Wear (? Vcdia) the island is figuicd as lying Mtst and east instead 

^ His information must have come fioin Roman olliters, who, we 
know, studied this hianch of the nuhtarj art, us maps have been 
found painted on the porticos of their villas. 
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101 864. of north and Bontn. Laamod ingenuity corrects this smr and, by 
other modifications and the use of a few points deemed oertain« 
applies the names of Vtolemy to places on the map of modem 
Beotiand. But the certain points are almost confined to the i^de 
(Glotta ^Estuariurn), the Forth (Boderia^stuarium), the Tay (T^ra 
d^tuarium ), and perlnujM the Wear (Vedra) and the Nith (Kovius), 
the Caledonian Wood (Caledonia Silva), and the Orkneys (Orcades). 
Even if the other ideutilieations were clear, it would not add much 
to our knowlcMige of ancient Scotland. The names^ of Ptolemy are 
names on his map ami in books only. No tribe (except the 
Caledoriii), no town, no river (except the Forth and Clyde and 
Tttv), no island (except the Orkneys), was, so far as we know, 
called before or since by tlie names which there appear. No in- 
scription or coin eonfirins them. No mountains in this land of 
mouiitaiiiH am to bi* lound on the plan of the geographer. Etymo- 
logical coiijoetur<‘, after allowance for mispronunciation and errors 
of ti/iiiHf libers, iails to reconcile the names of Ptolemy with the 
oldest nairicH of Celtic origin still retained by the rivers and hills. 
Yet tlie attom))t represents the highest knowledge embodied in 
wilting to whicdi the Komans attained of this distant and disputerl 
part ot the empire, for tlie Itineraries, except the forged one atiri- 
Dutod to liichaiil of Cirencester, stop at Hadrian's wall. His 
treatise remained until the revival ot learning the only written 
geographical description of the country from which the learned 
could pictun* northern Britain. With all its irniierfections and 
mistakes, it conveyed in rough outline the tigun* of a country to 
the west of the European continent, to the north of the Roman 
province of Biitain, to the cast of Indatid, surrounded by the 
German Ocean, tlie Noithern Ocean, and the Irish Channel, with 
bold promontories and many rivers (several tidal), jieopled by 
various tribes, its towns chicily on the livers or the coast, and in 
its centre the vast forest to wliicli the ('aledoniaiis gave or from 
which they roccivi^d ilicir name, itself the northern ])art of the 
largest British island, with groups of smaller isles lying off its 
northern and western shoics. Tins region was unknown to Cwsar 
and im[>eifec(ly known to Tacitus, -the only wiiter of the fiist 
Tacitua's century to whom we can resort. Yet the description of the 
account Britons by the greatest historical genius of Romo, nased on the 
of inha- account of omt of its greatest generals, attempts a discrimination 
hitants. between tlie Celtic tribes first and those afterwards conquered, 
which may ]»erhap8 lx? applied to the inluhitanta of the north as 
contrasted with those of the south of Britain. 

** Whether the inhabitants of Britain were indigenous or 
foreigners, being barbarian, tlu‘y did not take the trouble to 
iiumire. The ailferoiit character of their bodily appearance in 
diuerent parts of the island gave rise to arguments. The red hair 
and big limbs of the natives of Caledonia ]»oint to a German origin. 
Tlie coloured faces of the Hilurcs, their liuir generally jdaited, and 
Sjiaiu being opposite give (Tcdit to the opinion that the ancient 
Ihori hud migrated and occupied these settloiimnts. Those nearest 
the Gauls were like them, whether on a<*count of the enduring force 
of doscoiit or the position of the sky determining in lauds atljoin- 
ing the character of the races. On a general view it is ciodihle 
that the Gauls occiipieil the neighbouring island. You may detect 
the same sacred rites and superstitions. There is not imich 
differonco in their language. Thorn is the same daring in demand- 
ing, the same fear in declining danger. The Britons exhibit 
greater fiereeuess, as a long peace has not yet softened them. Foi 
wo have heard that tlie Gauls also were distinguished in war, until 
sloth came with case and valour was lost with freedom. Tins 
too has been the I’aso with the Britons formerly conquered. The 
rest roinaiii wdiat the Gauls were. Their stren^h is in their foot ; 
some tribes, however, fight also from chariots. The noble drives ; 
his followers are in front. Formerly they obeyed kings. Now 
they are distraetod by parties and luc'tions amongst their chiefs, 
an<i the want of common counsel is most useful to us. An agree- 
ment between two or thiee states to resist a common danger is 
rare ; so wdiile tliey figlit singly the whole are defeated." 

In the nceonnt of the battle of the Grampian Mount and the 
speech of Gnlgaeiis theie is little that is local or individual. What 
the Celtic (*hief siiul in an unknown tongue can scarcely have boon 
literally iiitenueted to tlie Romans. The historian trained in 
oratory emhoilu's in Batin eloquence the universal sentiments of 
froisdoij). It may he tlimight, however, tltat the soil and air of 
Scotland favour independence of ai tion and thought, and that the 
words, wdiether of 'I'aeitus or of Galgacuis, contain an unconscious 
prophecy of passages in its futuiH) annals and traits in the char- 
acter of its people not yet obliterated. In the firat century of the 
Christi<iin era Scotland was the scene of events which belong to 
universal history. 

Nadruin The nocessity of tho walls of Hadrian and Antonine to 
^ protect the Roman province soon appeared. It is doiibt- 
Severua. during wliat intervals the country between 

thorn remained subject. Few coins of emperors later than 
Antonine have been found to the north of Hadrian’s w^alL 
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lu the reigu of AureUuB, the philosophic emperor^ 
not enoouiaged ; but Oalphurnius Api^la had to be sent 
(161) as legate and propraetor to Bru^n to prevent incur* 
sions of the northern tribes. In that of Commo^us a 
more formidable invasion passed the wall, but Ulpius 
Marcellus drove back the Britons and repaired it, gaining 
for Commodus the title of Britannicus. While Septimius 
Severus was removing rivals from his path, his legate, 

Virius Lupus, purchased peace (201) from the Meatse, a 
tribe of central Scotland now first named, who along with 
the Caledonii supersede the older designations of Tacitus 
and Ptolemy for the population in the vicinity and to the 
north of Antonine’s wall, until in the latter half of the 4th 
century the Piets and Scots appear. Seven years later 
(208) Severus, with his sons Caracalla and Geta, came, Beveru» 
like Edward I. in his last campaign, worn out in body hi 
but not in spirit, to Britain.^ After repairing 
breaches in Hadrian’s wall ho not only reconquered the 
country between it and the wall of Antonine, which he 
restored, but, passing beyond the steps of Agricola, 
carried the Roman eagles to the most northern points 
they reached. The traces of Roman roads from Falkirk 
to Stirling, through Strathearn to Perth, thence through 
Forfar, Hearns, and Aberdeen to tho Moray Firth, and 
of Roman camps at Wardykes (Kcithock), Raedykes 
(Stonehaven), Norman Dykes (on the Dee), and Raedykes 
on the Ythan belong to this period and represent an 
attempt to subdue or overawe the whole island. The 
historian Dion does not conceal the failure of the enter- 
prise, which he ascribes to the illness that terminated in 
the death of Severus at York (211). He adds a little to 
our knowledge of the Caledonians by describing the 
jiainting of their bodies with forms of animals, their scanty 
clothing and iron ornaments, their arms — a sword, small 
shield, and spear, without helmets or breastplates — their 
chariots, and their mode of warfare by rapid attack and as 
rapid retreat to the forest and the marsh. Being without 
towns, they lived on the produce of herds and the chase, 
not on fish, though they had plenty. Their mode of 
government he calls democratic, doubtless from the absence 
of any conspicuous king rather than of chiefs. 

From the death of Severus to the accession of Constan- Constan 
tius Chlorus, a period of nearly a century, the history of ti«H to 
northern Britain is unknown. In the first (305) of the 
two years of his reign Constantins defeated the tribes 
between the walls called by Eumenius the Panegyrist 
“the Caledonians and other Piets,” — a name now first 
heard, and by this association identified with the Caledo- 
nians, Next year Constantins died at York; and for 
more than fifty years a veil is again drawn over northern 
Britain. It was during this period that Constantine was 
converted to Christianity, which his father Constantins 
had favoured during the jiersecutions of Diocletian. So 
ra])id was the progress of the church in the British 
province that only ten years after the martyrdom of St 
Alban Celtic bishops of York, London, and Caerlcon — 
probably the place of that name on the Usk — were present 
at the council of Arles. In 360 the Scots are for the 
first time nametl, by Ammianus Marcellinus, who records 
their descent along with the Piets upon the Roman pro- 
vince in terras which imply that they had before passed 
the southern wall. Four years later the Piets, Saxons, 

Scots, and Attacotts are said by the same writer to have 
caused the Britons perpetual anxiety; but Theodosius, 
father of the emperor of the same name, repulsed them 

^ Papiuian, the great jurist, then administered justice at York. 
Whether the Eoman law so introduced survived in any part of modern 
England is a problem not yet solved ; it certainly did not beyond the 
wall. The Roman substratum of Scottish law was of later origin, 
derived chiefly from the canon law of the church. 
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and recovered the country between the walls, which 
became (368) a fifth province of Britain, called in honour 
of the reigning emperor Valentia, It remained so for a 
very brief space: the revolt of Maximus (391), which 
reduced the Roman troops to two legions, led to fresh raids 
of the Piets and Scots. A legion sent by Stilicho drove 
them back to the northern wall. But it was soon recalled, 
and the garrisons were permanently removed prior to 409. 

The Roman empire in Britain left widely different results in the 
southern and in the northern portions of the island. The former 
became an organized, and in the centres of population a civilized 
province, in which Latin was spoken by the educated, the arts 
cultivated, Roman law administered, and Christianity introduced. 
The latter, with the partial exception of the district south of 
Antonine’s wall, remained in the possession of barbarous heathen 
races, whose customs had altered little since Roman writers 
described them as similar to, though ruder than, those of the Celts 
ill Gaul before its conquest The condition of the population be- 
tween the walls was probably intermediate between that of the 
southern provincial Britons and that of the northern savages of 
the same original Celtic stock, more nearly resembling the latter, 
perhaps not unlike the condition of the people of Wales, which 
the Romans in like manner overran, but could not hold, or of 
Afghanistan as compared with British India. No Roman towns 
existed, and only one or two villas have been found north of 
York, and quite near to that place. The camp, the altar, the 
sepulchral monument, pAibly a single temple (the mysterious 
Arthur’s Oven or Juliuses Hof on the Carron, now destroyed, but 
described by Boece and Buchanan and figured by Camden), the 
stations along the wall, the roads with their milestones, a number 
of coins (chiefly prior to the 2d century), and a few traces of baths 
arc the only vestiges of Roman occupation in this part of Britain. 
So completely had Britain passed beyond the serious attention of 
the cinjKjror of the East that in the beginning of the 6th century 
Bclisarius, Justinian’s general, sarcastically oflered it to the Goths 
in exchange for Sicily ; while Procopius, the Byzantine historian, 
lias nothing to tell of it except that a wall was built across it by 
the ancients, the direction of which ho supposes to have been from 
north to south, separating the fmitful and populous oast from the 
l)arrGU serpent-haunted western district, and tlie strange fable that 
its natives were excused from tribute to the kings of the Franks in 
I ('turn for the service of ferrying the souls of the dead from the 
mainland to the shores of Britain. 

2. Early Celtic Period to Union of Piets and Scots hy 
Kenneth Macalpine, - - It is to the Colts, the first known 
inhabitants of Britain, that our inquiry next turns. This 
people were not indigenous, but came by sea to Britain. 
A conjecture, not yet proved, identifies as inhabitants of 
Britain before the Celts a branch of the race now repre- 
sciitod in Europe only by the Basques. Amongst many 
names of British tribes in Latin writers three occur, two 
with increasing frequency, as the empire drew near its 
close — Britons, Piets, and Scots — denoting distinct 
branches of the Celts. Britain was the T^atin name for 
the larger island and Britons for its inhabitants ; Albion, 
a more ancient title, has left traces in English poetry, 
and in the old name Alba or Albany for northern Scot- 
land. The Britons in Roman times occupied, if not the 
whole island, at least as far north as the Forth and Cflyde. 
Their language, British, called later Cymric, survives in 
niodcrn Welsh and the Breton of Brittany. Cornish, 
which became extinct in the 17th century, was a dialect 
of the same speech. Its extent northwards is marked by 
the Cumbraes— the Islands of Cymry in the Clyde — ^and 
Cumberland, a district originally stretching from the Clyde 
to the Mersey. 

The Piets, a Latin name for the northern tribes who 
preserved longest the custom of painting their bodies, 
called themselves Cruithne. Their original settlements 
apjiear to have been in the Orkneys, the north of Scot- 
land, and the north-east of Ireland — the modern counties 
of Antrim and Down. They spread in Scotland, before or 
shortly after the Romans left, as far south as the Pentland 
Hills, which, like the Pentland Firth, are thought to pre- 
serve their name, occupied Fife, and perhaps left a de- 
tachment in Qalloway. Often crossing, probably sorae- 
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times using, the deserted wall of Hadrian, they caused it d68.6th 
to acquire their name, — a name of awe to the provincial 
Britons and their English conquerors. Their language, 
though Celtic, is still a problem difficult to solve, as so few 
words have been preserved. Its almost complete absorp- 
tion in that of the Gaels or Scots suggests that it did not 
differ widely from theirs, and with this agrees the fact 
that Columba and his followers had little difficulty in 
preaching to them, though they sometimes required an 
interpreter. Some philologists believe it to have been 
more allied to Cymric, and even to the Cornish variety ; 
but the proof is inconclusive. 

The Scots came originally to Ireland, one of whose Scots or 
names from the 6th to the 13th century was Scotia ; 

Scotia Major it was called after part of northern Britain 
in the 1 1th century had acquired the same name. Irish 
traditions represent the Scots as Milesians from Spain. 

Their Celtic name Gaidhil, Goidel, or Gaol a]»pears more 
akin to that of the natives of Gaul. They had joined the 
Piets in their attack on the Roman province in the 4th 
century, and perhaps had already settlements in the west 
of Scotland ; but the transfer of the name was due to the 
rise and progress of the tribe called Dalriad, which migrated 
from Dalriada in the north of Antrim to Argyll and the 
Isles in the beginning of the 6th century. Their language, 
Gaidhelic, was the ancient form of the Irish of Ireland 
and the Gaelic of the Scottish Highlanders. No clear 
conclusion has been reached os to the meaning of Briton, 
Cruithne, Scot, and Gael. 

The order of the arrival of the three divisions of the Order of 
Celtic race and the extent of the islands they occui)ii‘d are arrival of 
uncertain. Bede in the beginning of the 8th century gives 
the most ])robable account. 

“This island at the juesent time contains five nations, the Angles, 

Britons, Scots, Picls, and Latins, each in its own dialect cultivat- 
ing one and the same sublime study of divine truth. . . . Tho 
Latin tongue by the study of the Scriptures has become common to 
all the rest. At first this island bad no otbei inluibitants but tho 
Britons, from whom it derived its name, and who, carried over into 
Britain, as is reported^ from Armorica, possessed tliemselves of tho 
southern parts. When they had made themselves musters of the 
givatest part of tho island, beginning at the south, the Piets from 
Seythia, as is rcpoi'ted^ putting to sc'a in a tew long sliips, uere 
driven by tho winds beyond tlic shores of Britain, and arrived on 
the northern coast of Ireland, where, finding tin* nation of tlie Scots, 
they begged to he allowed to settle among them, hut rould not 
.succeed in obtaining their request. The Scots answered that tho 
island could not contain them both, but ‘we can give you good 
advice what to do : w’o know' there is uiiother island not far from 
ours, to tho east, which w^’ often see at a distanee, when tho days 
are clear. If you go thither yon will obtain a settlement , or, if any 
should oppose, you shall have our nid.’ Tlie Piets accordingly, 
sailing over into Britain, began to inhabit the noitliorn jiait of the 
island. In jirocess of time Britain, after tlie Britons and Piets, 
received a tiiird nation, the Scots, who, migrating from Ireland 
under their leader Reiida, either hy tair means or force secured 
those settlements amongst the Piets wdiieh tliey still possess.” 

“There is,” he says in another passage, “a very large estuary of the 
sea which formerly divided the nation of the Pic'ts from the Britons, 
which gulf runs from the west fur into the land, where to this day 
stands the strong city of the Britons called Alclyth. ’J'lio Scots 
aniving on the north side of the estuary settled themselves thcro 
as in their own country.” 

This statainoiit in its main points (apart from the 
country from wdiich tho Piets are said to have romc) is 
confirmed by Jjatin authors, in whose meagre notices the 
Piets appear before the iScois are mentioned, and Ixith 
occur later than the Britons ; by the legends of the three 
Celtic races ; by the narratives of Gildas and Nennius, the 
only British C.eltic historians, the Irish Annals^ and the 
Pictish Chronicle. It is in harmony wdth the facts con- 
tained in the Life of Cohmha, written in the 7tli century, 
but based on an earlier Life^ by one of his successors, 

Cumine, abbot of Iona, who may have seen Columba, and 
must have known persons who had. Tlie northern Britain 
brought before us in connexion with Columba in the latter 

XXL -- 6o 
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5th «Bd half of the 6th century is peopled by Cruithne or Piets in 
eihooats. the north and central Highlands, having their chief royal 
fort on the Ness, and by Scots in Argyll and the Isles, as 
far north as Iona and on the mainland Dnmialban, the 
mountain ridgo which separates Argyll from Perth and 
Inverness ; there is a British king ruling the south-west 
from the rock on the C'lyde then known as Alclyth or 
Alclyde, now Dumbarton ; and Saxony, under Northum- 
brian kings, is the name given to the district south of 
the Forth, including the eastern Lowlands, where by this 
time Angles had settled. The scarcity of Celtic history ^ 
belonging to Scotland indicates that its tribes were less 
civilized than their Irish and Welsh kin. 

Oouyer- It is in the records of the Christian church that v/o first 
•ion to touch historic ground after the Homans left. Although 
tianity legends of Christian superstition are almost as fabu- 
lous as those of heathen ignorance, we can follow with 
rciasonable certainty the conversion of the Scottish Celts, 
Three Celtic saints venerated throughout Scottish history 
--Ninian, Kentigern, Columba — Patrick, the patron saint 
of Ireland, David, the y)atron saint of Wales, and Cnthbert, 
the apostle of Lothian and j)atron saint of Durham, be- 
longing to the (Jcliic Church, though probably not a Celt, 
mark the common advance of the Celtic races from 
heathen ism to Christianity between the end of the 4 th 
ami the end of the (Jth cciiitury. The conversion of Scot- 
land in the time of Pope Victor I. in the 2d century is 
unhistoric, and the legend of St Pule (llegulus) liaving 
brought the relics of St Andrew in tlie reign of (Constan- 
tins from Achiea lo St Andrews, wliero a Pictish king 
built a church and endowed lands in his honour, is, if 
historical at all, antedated by some centuries. There is 
no jiroof that amongst the ])laces which the Homans had 
not reached, but which had accepted (Christianity when 
Toriullian wrote, there was any y)art of modern Scotland ; 
but, as Christian bishops from Britain without fixed local- 
ity begin to ap])car in the 4th century, possibly the first 
conv(‘rts in Scotland bad been made before its close. 

Ninian N ini an (y-v.), th«* son (»f a biitiHh chiof in tlulloway already 

Christian, converting or roforming liis rountryineii — one of 

his fonvorlH being 'i’udwalla, king of Alclyde (? TothacI, lather of 

^ Of the three branches of the (Vlts which ni»i>rar as tlie first known 
inimhitants of Scotland the native records are scaniy and of late date. 
Kesnecliug the Britons nothing reinains except tlie Jlistori/ of OiUlas 
in the 6t]i and that of Nennius in the tlth century, of which Aery 
Hiiiall parts relate to H<'o11and ; the poems of Ancuriu and Taliossiu, 
commonly called Welsh hards, but perhaps natives of hJtiathdyde ; 
the lives of saints ; ami a fragment of criminal law, common to them 
and the Scots, preserved at tlie time of its suppression by Edward I. 

Dealing with the I’lcts there is a Ijatin (^hroniefe of the 10th cen- 
tury and additions of later date, containing n valuable list of kings 
in their own language, and the entries in tlie Jiaok of Ueer of the gilts 
to that momiNtery by the Pictish mormuers (chiefs) of Buchan ; but 
the earliest of those is in an old form of Gaelic. 

The Scots are noticed in tlie L\fi* of Colmnhay the Huan Albanach 
of the 11th century, a Latin Chro7u<'lf of the 12th century, a lew 
poems treating of their origin and migration, later Latin tiacts de- 
Kcribing their setUenient in Scotland, and the lives of saints, not 
written in their existing form till the 121h century. But a consider- 
able amount of legendary material, chictly consisting of additions to 
or glosses on the earlier sources, has been collected. When all is told, 
Scotland has nothing to compaie with the Irish Annals and the Welsh 
Triads^ whose fulness of di^tail and fabulous antiquity in the early 
portions raise susphuons as to the later which are iierhapa uudeserveil. 
it has no e(pii valent to the collection of laws contained in the Senvhas 
Mor or Kavi Valrick of Ireland and the Dimetiaii and Veuedotian 
•odes of Wales, where, in the midst of a crowd of inimito customs 
implying a long settlement in Avesteni lambs, there are traces of others 
that scorn to have come Avith the Celts from their far-off Eastern birth- 
place. From these sources— especially from the Irish Annals^ and in 
particulariithe A nnah on'igemach, Avho died in 1088, the Synchremisms 
of Flann Mainisfcreach, Avho died in 10.56, the Annals of Innisfalleii, 
compiled in 1215, ami of Ulster, compiled in 1498, but from older 
authorities— the dearth of jiroper Scottish material has been sujiple- 
nieuted ; but this source of information has to be used with caution. 
I'he whole materials are collected in the Chronicles of the Piets and 
SeolSf edited by Mr Skene for the lord dork register of Scotland. 
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Ryddorick Hael) — and organizing a diocese, went as a missionary 
to the southern Piets, who lived amongst or near the mountains 
north of the Forth and Clyde in the modern counties of Stirling, 

Perth, and Forfar. His fame grew with the church, and as far 
nortli as Shetland, as far south as Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land, churches were dedicated in his name. His wonder-working 
relics in the shrine? of Candida Casa (at Whithorn* in Gallowa^O 
Ijccame an object of pilgrimage for more than a thousand years. 

Three other missionaries belong to the period between Ninian and 
Kentigern, his successor amongst the Britons of the west : Pnlladius, 
sent to the Christians in Ireland by I'ope Celestine, died at Fordouii 
in Moarus labouring amongst the Piets, and his discn'ples Serf and 
Tenian converted resijectively the Piets of Fife and those of the 
lowlands of Aberdeen. Krntkieiin {q.v,) of Strathelvde was sup- Kenti- 
ported by Ryddorick or Roderick, called Hael (“the Liberal ”) from gem, 
his bounty to the church. Columba Arisited Kentigern at the 
cemetery of Ninian, on the Molcndinar Bum, where courtesies were 
interchanged betwoim these representatives of the two branches of 
the Celtic Church in western Scotland, shortly before the British 
bishops declined at the meeting at St Augustine’s oak to submit to 
the lioman inissionary who liad converted the Saxoiis of soiitbern 
England, Jocelyn of Furness stales that Kentigern was at Rome 
seven times ami obtained tho privilege of being the pope’s vicar 
free from subjection to any metropolitan. The prince of Cumbria 
is even said to have acknowledged his preceaeiicy. These are 
inventions of a later age ; but tho large possessions, extending over 
tho whole AA'estern kingdom, conferred oy l^dderick, and alter a 
long lapse of time found by the inquest of David I. when prince 
of Cumbria to liave belonged to tho see, may be historical. Ho 
died about ibo beginning of the 7th century, and a long period of 
darkness bides the British kingdom and church of Strathclyde. 

St I’athR’K (y-v.), siicoeeding where Pulladius failed. Christianized 
Ireland in tho middle of the 6th century. A passage in his Con- 
/rsnion, if all of it applies to Scotland, seems to proA^e tho existence 
of tho church in Scotland for two generations before Patrick’s birth, 
and the allowance during these of marriage to the clergy. 

Hi'otlaiid gave Patrick to Ireland, and Ireland returned the ^ft in Columba. 
Coluinha. A rare good fortune lias preserved in Adamnan’s Lt/e the 
tradition of tho nets of tho pcatest Celtic saint of Scotland, and a 
picture of the monastic Celtic Church in the 6th and 7th centuries, 

— an almost solitary fragment of history between the last of the 
Roman and the first of the Anglo-Saxon historians. Born in 621 
at Gartan in Donegal, Columba {q>v,) spent his boyhood at Doirc 
Kitlino near Gartan, his youth at Movillo on Strangford Tiougli 
under Abbot Finian, called the foster-father of tho Irish saints from 
the number of his disciples. Hero ho AAas oidaincd deacon, and, 
after completing his ciiueatioii under Gemmian, a Christian bard, 
at the monastery of C’lonard, he received priest’s orders. In 561 he 
took part in the battle of (hildreviiy (in Coniiangbt), when tho 
chiefs of tho Hiii Neill (Dalriad Scots), his kindred, defeated 
Diarmid (Diarmait), a king of eastern Ireland. Excommunicated 
by the synod of Teltowii in Meatli, tho country of Dial mid, for his 
share in the battle — according to one account fought at bis instaiieo 
- and moved by missionary zeal, be crossed two years afterwards 
the narrow sea AAhich sepaiates Antrim from Argyll with twelve 
eompanions and founded the monastery of Iona (Hy), on tho little 
island to the AA’est of Mull, given him by his kinsman Conall. Tho 
Dalriad Scots, Avho had settled in ibo western islands of Scotland 
and ill Lorn early in tho (Uh century, were already Christians ; but 
Coluinha soon after visited tho Pictish king Brudo, the son of 
Mailoehun, at Craig Pliadrich, tho isolated hill foit on the Ness, 
w'hom he converted, and from whom he received a coufinnatioii of 
Coiiall’s grant. Columba, on the death of Conall, gave the sanction 
of religion to tho succession of his cousin Aidan, and at tlie council 
of Dnnnceat in Derry obtained the exemption of the Daliiads of 
Iona Irom tribute, though they were still oouiid to give military 
service to the Iiishking, the head of tho llni N<^*ill. Ho frequently 
revisited Ireland and took part in its wars : the militant spirit is 
strongly marked in his eharacter ; but most of his time AA'as devoted 
to the administration of his monastery of Iona, and to the planting 
of other churches and religious liouses iii tho neighbouring isles ami 
mainland, till his death in 697. None of the rejiiaiiis now found 
in almost every island -- not even those in Iona itself-- date from 
his time, when wood was still used for building. But the original 
foundations of the churches of Skye and Tiree were his work ; those 
extending from Bute and Cantyro— on Islay, Oronsay, Colonsay, 

Mull, Eigg, LcAvis, Harris, Benbccula, and even the distant St 
Kilda — lo Loch Arkaig on the northern mainland of Scottish 
Dalriada are to bo asi'rihed to him or his immediate followers or 
successors iu the abbacy, as AA’ell as those in tho country of the 
Piets, from the Orkneys to Deer in Buchan. The churches which 
received his name farther south were later foundations in his honour. 

Tho most celebrated of his disciples were Baitheiie, his successor as 
abbot ; Machar, to whom tho church of Aberdeen traces its origiii ; 

* In a cave at Glassertou rude crosses incised on stone — probably 
a font — and the letters 8ANCT.NI.P. (?) have recently been found. 
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Cormftc, the navigator, the first missionary to the Orkneys, who 
perhaps reached the Faroes and Iceland ; and Drostan, the founder 
of the Scottish monastery of Deer. 

Celtic The character of the Celtic Church of Columba was, like its 
Church of mother church in Ireland, modified by migration to a country only 
Columba. in small jJart Christian. It was a missionary church, not diocesan 
but monastic, with an abbot who was a presbyter, not a bishop, 
for its head, though the office of bishop for ordination existed, and 
bishops were, in Ireland at least, more numerous than in the later 
churen. It spread, not by the erection of })arish6s and the care 
of i>arochial clergy, but by the reproiluction of similar monasteries, 
the homes of those who adopted a relimous life, the only schools 
in an age of war. It preferred islands for its monasteries for 
safety, and, in the case of some of its members, who sought, in 
the language of those times, **a desert in the ocean,*’ as hermitages 
where tliey might live and die apart from the world. But these 
were exceptions. The idea of the Celtic monastery was that of a 
Christian celibate society. Its inmates regarded themselves as 
being, and often were, members of a family or clan, preserving the 
customs of their race so far as consistent with celibacy and religious 
discipline. Of eleven successors of Columba as abbot nine were of 
his kin. The nile, though its confession is primitive, adapted to 
an infant and isolated church planted in a heathen world, did not 
differ greatly from that of later orders. Implicit obedience to the 
sujierior, poverty, chastity, hospitality, were the chief precepts. 
The observance of Easter according to the ancient cycle, the use of 
the semicircular instead of the coronal tonsure, and a ]>cculiar ritual 
for mass and baptism were its chief deviations from tbo practice of 
the catholic church as fixed by the council of Nice, to which it 
yielded in the hegiiiniiig of the 8th century ; frequent prayer, the 
singing of psalms and hymns, the reading of Scripture, iliu copying 
and illuminating of MSS., the teaching of children and novices, 
and the labour to provide and prepare the necessary food (the .ser- 
vice of women being exclmled) were the occupations of the monks. 
A similar conventual system of which St Bridget, abbess of Kildare, 
was foundress enlisted the fervour of her sox, and had followers in 
Darlugdach, abbess of Kildare, who founded Abornetby, in iEbba 
at Coldingham, and in Hilda at Lindisfarne. It ^\us a form of 
Christianity fitted to excite the wonder and gain tbo affection of 
the heathen amongst whom the monks came, prai’tisin^ as well as 
}ireaching the self-denying doctrine of the cross. The religion of the 
Colts is a shadowy outline on the page of history. Notices of idols 
aie rare. They had not the art necessary for an ideal representa- 
tion of the human form, though they learnt to decorate the rude 
stone monuments of an earlier ago with elaborate tracery. They 
had no temples. The mysterious circles of massive stones, with 
no covering but the heavens, may have served for places of w'orship, 
as well as memorials of the more illustrious dead. The names of 
gods are conspicuously absent, though anti<]uaric8 trace the worship 
of the Sun in the Beltane fires and other rites ; but in the account 
of their adversaries W’e read of demons whom they invoked. 
Divination by rods or twigs, incantations or spells, strange lites 
connected with the elements of w ater and of fire, ‘‘choice of weather, 
lucky times, tho watching of the voice of birds," are mentioned 
as amongst tho practices of Iho Druids, a priestly caste revered 
for superior learning and, if wo may accept Ojcsar as an authority, 
highly educated. This, rather than fetish or animal W'or&hip, 
appears to have been tlicir cult. It was, so far as scanty indi- 
cations allow a generalization, by nii empirical knowledge of tho 
minor and secondary rather than the greater phenomena of iiatuie 
that the Druids of Britain and Ireland exercised influence, - 
tho tempest and its elements — wind and rain and snow, thunder 
and lightning— rather than the sun, moon, and stars. Whatever 
its precise form, this religion made a feeble resistanco to the Chris- 
tian, taught by the monks, with learning drawn from Scripture 
and some aetniaintanee with Latin as well as Christian literature, 
and enforced by tlio example of a pure life and tho hope of a future 
world. Tho charms of music and i>ootry, in which the Celt de- 
lighted, were turned to sacred use. Columba was a protector of 
the bards, — himself a bard. 

“ It is not wlUi tlie * scvcod ’ our destiny is, 

Nor with the bird on the top-of tiie twig, 

Nor with the trunk of a knotted tree, 

Nor with a ‘ seadan ’ hand in hand. 

I adore not the voice of buds, 

Nor the ‘ screod ' nor destiny nor lots in this world, 

Nor a son nor chance nor woman ; 

My Dniid is Christ the Hon of God, 

Christ, Hon of Mary, the Great Abbot, 

The Fatlier, the Hun, and the Holy Ghost." 

Adamnan relates miracles of Columba scarcely above tlie level 
of the practices of the Druids. But superstition is not vanquished 
by superstition. Celibacy was a protest against the promiscuous 
intercourse for which Christian fatnors coiiuernn the Celts. Fasts 
and vigils contrasted with the gross, perhaps cannibal, practices 
8tin in use. The intense faith in Christ, of lives such as Patrick’s 
and Columba’s, won the victory of tho cross. 
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When we pass to civil history our knowledge is restricted 697-686. 
to a list of names and battles ; but the labours of recent 
scholars allow a brief account of the (Celtic races from tho 
end of tho 6th to their union in the middle of the 9th 
century, in part hypothetical, yet a great advance on the 
absolute blank which made historians of the 18th century 
decline the task in despair. 

The Britons, whose chief king had ruled at Alclyde, Britons 
were separated from their fellow-countrymen, tho Cymry in ofStrath- 
Wales, shortly after Oolumba’s death by tho rapid advance 
of the Anglian kingdom of Northumberland, founded in the 
middle of the 6 th century by Ida of Bum borough. One of 
his successors, Ethelfred, struck tho blow, completed by the 
wars of tho next king, Edwin, which severed modern Wales 
from British Cumbria and Strathclyde. Even Mona, the 
holy isle of both heathen and Christian Britons, became 
Anglesey, the island of tho Angles. A later imursion 
towards the end of the century reached (>arlisle and sepa- 
rated the kingdom of Alclyde, wliich had for its boundary 
tho Catrail or Picts^ trench between Peel Fell and Cala- 
shiols, from English Cumbria (Cumberland south of the 
Solway), and reduced for a short time Strathclyde to a 
subject province. When Bede wrote in 731 an Anglian 
bishopric had been established at Whithorn, which con- 
tinued till 803. The decline of tho Northumbrian king- 
dom in tho 8th century enabled the kings of Strathclyde to 
reassert their indc])endence and maintain their rule within 
a restricted district more nearly answering to tho valley 
of the Clyde, and in Galloway, in which there are some 
faint indications of a Pictish population, till it was united 
to the kingdom of Scone by the election of Donald, brotlier 
of (\)nstantine TI., king of the Scots, to its throne. 

Of tho Scots of Dalriada somewhat more is know’n. 

Their history is interwoven with that of the Piets and 
meets at many points that of the Angles of Northumber- 
land, who during the 7th and the beginning of the 8th 
century, when their kings were the greatest in Britain, 
endeavoured to push their boundaries beyond the Forth 
and the (^lydc. The history of this kingdom — see Nouth- Nortli- 
ITMBKKLANT) (KiN(Jl)OM ok) - foiTiis part of that of Scot- 
land during these centuries. It planted in T^otbian {(/. v .) 
tlie seed from which the civilization of Scotland grew. 

To an early period of the contest between the Angles and 
the Briton.s, and to the country between the Forth and the 
Tw’ced and Solway, pcrha])s belong the battles magnified by 
successive poets who celebrated the hero of Britisli medi- 
ajval romance. Whether these battles were really fought 
in southern Scotland and on the borders, and Arthur’s Seat 
was one of his strongholds, still “unknown is the grave 
of Arthur.” Before Edwin’s death (633) his kingdom 
extended to the F'orth, and tho future capital of Scotland 
received the name of Edwinsbiirgh from him in ])lace of 
tho Mynyd Agnod and Dunedin of the British and Gaelic 
Celts. During the reign of Oswald (635-642) the North- 
umbrians were reconverted by Aidan, a monk whom 
Oswald summoned from Iona, and who became monastic 
bishop of Lindisfarne — a southern Iona — from which tho 
Celtic form of the Christian church spread amongst tho 
Angles of tho north and cast of England, until the couiu'il 
of Whitby and the election of Wilfrid to the see of York 
restored the Roman ritual and diocesan episcopacy, when 
Colman, their (Celtic bishop at Lindisfarne, retired with 
his monks to Iona. Oswald’s brother Oswy extended tho 
dominion of Northumberland over a portion of the country 
of the northern Piets beyond the J‘\)rth. In his reign lived 
CuTHBERT (7.V.), the apostle of Lothian, where the monas- 
tery of St A^bba at Coldingham, the church on the Bass, 
the throe churches of St Baldred at Auldham, Tynniiig- 
hame, and Preston, and tho sanctuary of Wedale (Stow) 
kept alive tho memory of the Celtic Church. His name 
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(85<7t>6. is preserved in St Cuthbcrt’s churcli at Edinburgh and in 
Kirkcudbright. To the same j^eriod belong two inscrip- 
tions, the earliest records of Anglian speech, one on the 
cross of Ikiwcastle in Cumberland, commemorating Alfred, 
a son of Oswy, the other, taken perhaps from a poem of 
Caedmon, at Iluthwell in Dumfries. Neither the Tweed nor 
the Solway was at this period a line of division. Oswy 
was succored by his son Egfrid (685), against whom the 
Diets successfully rebelled ; and the Scots and a considerable 
I)art of the Britons also recovered their freedom. Anglian 
lushops, however, continued to hold the see of Whithorn 
during the whole of the 8th century. The Northumbrian 
kings, more successful in the west than in the east, 
gradually advanced from Carlisle along the coast of Ayr, 
and even took Alclyde. In what is now England their 
l)ower declined from the middle of the 8th century before 
the rise of Mercia. Shortly before the commencement of 
the 9th century the descents of the Danes began, which 
led to the conflict for England between them and the 
Saxons of Wessex. The success of the latter under Alfred 
and his descendants transferred the supremacy to the 
j)rincc8 of the southern kingdom, who, gradually advanc- 
ing northwards, before the close of that century united 
all England under their Hce])tre. 

Before its fall Northumberland produced three great 
men, the founders of English literature and learning, 
though two of them wrote chiefly in Latin, — Caedmon, the 
monk of Wliitby, the first English poet ; Bede, the monk 
of »I arrow, the first English historian; and Alenin, the 
monk of York, whose scliool might have become the first 
English university, had he not lived in the decline of 
Northumbrian greatiiess and been attracted to the court 
of Charlemagne. It is to this early dawn of talent among 
the Angles of Northumberland that England owes its 
name of the land of the Angles and its language that of 
English. The northern dialect spoken by the Angles was 
the speech of Lothian, north as well as south (in North- 
umberland) of the Tweed, and was preserved in the 
broad Scotch of the Lowlands, while modern English was 
formed from the southern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, and 
Wycliflfe. This early Teutonic civilization of the lowland 
district of Scotland, in spite of the Danish wars, the 
(VI tie. eompiest., and border feuds, never died out, and 
it became at a later time the centre from which the 
Anglo-Saxon character permeated the whole of Scotland, 
without suppressing, as in England, the Celtic. Their 
unu>n, more or less com})leto in diflerent districts, is, after 
the difference in the extent of the Boman comjuest, the 
second main fact of Scottish history, distinguishing it 
from that of England. Both, to a great degree, were 
the result of j)hysical geography. The mountains and 
arms of the sea ro])ellod invaders and preserved longer 
the ancient race and its customs. 

Early Tt is necessary, before tracing the causes which led to 

IMctish union of races in Scotland, to form some notion of 

nmnla. uorthern Scotland during the contuiy preceding Kenneth 
Macalpine, during which — the light of Adarnnau and Bede 
being withdrawn we are left to the guidance of the 
Pictish Chronicle and the Irish Annah, The Piets whom 
(Vlumba converted appear to have been consolidated under 
a single monarch. Briide, the son of Mailochon, ruled 
from Inverness to Iona on the west and on the north to the 
Orkneys. A sub-king or chief from these islands appears 
at his court. The absence of any other Pictish king, the 
reception of the Columbite mission in Buchan under 
Droslan, a disciple of Columba, and perhaps Columba 
himself, the foundation of the church of Mortlach near 
Aberdeen by Machar, another of his disciples, favour the 
conclusion that the dominion of Brudo included Aberdeen as 
well as Moray and Boss. Its southern limits are unknown. 
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The Piets ^ of Stirling, Perth, and Forfar, corresponding 
to Strathearn and Menteith, — ^Athole and Qowrie, Angus 
and Mearns, had been already converted by Ninian in the 
5th century — may have already come under a single king 
ruling perhaps at Abernethy, with mormaers under him. 

It seems certain that Abernethy was earlier than Dun- 
keld a centre of the Celtic Church distinct from Iona, and 
the scat of the first three bishops of Scotland. Its round 
tower cannot be safely ascribed to an earlier date than 
the 9th century, but may have been preceded by a church 
dedicated to St Bridget either in the 5th by Nechtan 
Morbet, or in the 6th century by Garnard, son of Donald, 
a later Pictish king. Although there exists a complete 
list of the Pictish kings from Brude, son of Mailochon, 
to Brude, son of Ferat, conquered by Kenneth Macalpine, 
and of the Scots of Dalriada from Aidan (converted by 
Columba) to Kenneth Macalpine, with their regnal years, 
it is only hero and there that a figure emerges suffi- 
ciently distinct to enter history. Parts of these lists are 
fictitious and others doubtful, nor do wo know over what 
extent of country the various monarchs ruled. Of the 
figures more or less prominent amongst the Pictish kings 
are Brude, the son of Derili, the contemporary of Adam- 
nan, who was present at the synod of Tara when the law 
called Kain Adamnan, freeing women from military 
service, was adopted, and who died in 706, being then 
styled king of Fortron. Nechtan, another son of Dorili, 
was the contemj>orary of Bede, who gives (710) the letter of 
(Volf rid, abbot of Wcannouth, to him when he adopted the 
Boman Easter and the tonsure. Six years later Nechtan 
exj)elled the Columbite monks from his dominions. They 
retired to Dalriada, as their brethren in Northumberland 
had done when a similar change was made by Oswy. 
Nechtan also asked for masons to build a church in the 
Boman style, to be dedicated to St Peter, and several 
clmrclies in honour of that apostle were founded within 
Jiis territory. Shortly after, Egbert, an Anglian monk, 
]>ersuaded the community of Hy (Iona) itself to conform, 
but too late to lead to the union of the churches of the 
Scots and the Piets, which were separated also by political 
causes. 

Fifteen years later the greatest Pictish monarch, Angus Angus 
Mac Fergus, after a contest with more tlian one rival, 
gained the supremacy, which ho held for thirty years 
(751-761). In revenge for the capture of his son Brude 
by Dungal, son of Selvach, king of the Dalriad Scots, he 
attacked Argyll, and laid waste the whole country, destroy- 
ing Dunnad (? on Loch Crinan), then the capital, burnt 
Creich (in Mull), and put in chains Dungal and Foradach, 
the sons of Selvach. He next conquered (739), and it is 
said drowned, Talorgan, son of Drostan, king of Athole, 
one of his rivals, and, resuming the Dalriad war, reduced 
the whole of the western Highlands. The Britons of 
Strathclyde were assailed by a brother of Angus, who 

’ But there had been a lime when not one but several Pictish kings 
ruled the northern and central districts of Scotland, and of this we 
have perhaps a trace in the Pictish legend according to which 
(Iruithne, the eponymus of the race, had seven sons, — Cait, Cee, 

Ciric, Fib, Fidach, Fotla, Fortren. Conjecture identifies five of these 
names with districts known in later history, — Cait with Caithness, 

Ciric with Mearns (Magh Circen, the plain of Ciric), Fib with Fife, 

Fotla with Atliole (Athfotla), Fortren with southern Perthshire, con- 
necting it with a division of the same county in a tract of the 12th 
century. (Comp, plate VI.) Six of the divisions — Angus and Mearns 
Athole and Cowrie, Strathearn and Menteith, Fife and Fortreive, Mar 
and Buchan, Moray and Ross — fairly correspond to districts after- 
warcis ruled by the Celtic mormaers of Angus, Athole, Strathearn, 

Fife, Mar, and Moray ; (’aithness in the 9th century became Norse, 
and a new earl (of Marcli) was introduced from the south of the 
Forth. They correspond also to seven great earldoms of Scotland, 
which appear with more or less distinctness on several occasions in 
the reigns of the Alexanders. This, at least, is a highly ingeniont 
theory, but not certain history. 
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fell in battle at Mugdoch in Stirling ; and Angus, with 
his ally Eadbert, king of Northumberland, retaliated by 
burning Alclyde (756). About this time (752) Coilin 
Droighteach (the Bridgemaker), abbot of Iona, removed 
most of the relics of his abbey to Ireland, and this is the 
most probable date of the legend of the relics of St Aiv 
drew being brought from Patras to St Andrews, where 
the sons of a Pictish king, Hungus (Angus MacFergus), 
who was absent in Argyll, or, according to another ver- 
sion, Hungus himself, dedicated Kilrighmont (St Andrews) 
and the district called the Boar’s Chase to St Andrew. 
The ascription of the foundation to an earlier king of the 
same name in the 4th century was due to the wish to give 
the chief bishopric of Scotland an antiquity greater than 
Iona and Glasgow, greater even than Canterbury and York. 
After the death of Angus MacFergus no king is connected 
with any event of importance except Constantine, son of 
Fergus (died 820), who is said to have founded the church 
of Dunkeld, — 226 years after Garnard, son of Donald, 
founded Abernethy. This fact, though the earlier date 
is not certain, points to the Perthshire lowlands as having 
been for a long time the centre of the chief Pictish mon- 
archy. Probably Scone was during this period, as it cer- 
tainly became afterwards, the ])olitical capital ; and the 
kings latterly are sometimes called kings of Fortren. If 
80 , the chief monarchy under the pressure of the Norse 
attacks had passed south from Inverness, having occupied 
perhaps at various times, Dunottar, Brechin, Forfar, Fort- 
eviot, and Abernethy as strongholds ; but it is not possible 
to say whether there may not have continued to be inde- 
pendent Pictish rulers in the north. 

Early The annals of Dalriada are even more perplexing than 
annals of (hose of the Picts after the middle of the 6th century. 
There is the usual list of kings, but they are too numer- 
ous, and their reigns are calculated on an artificial system. 
The forty kings from Fergus MacEarc to Fergus MacFerch- 
ard, who would carry the date of the Scottish settlement 
back to three centuries at least before the birth of Christ, 
have been driven from the pale of history by modern cri- 
ticism. The date of the true settlement was that of the 
later Fergus, the sou of Earc, in 503. From that date 
down to Selvach, the king who was conquered by Angus 
MacFergus about 730, the names of the kings can be 
given with reasonable certainty from Adamnaii, Bede, and 
the Irish Annals. But the subsequent names in the Scot- 
tish chronicles are untrustworthy, and it is an ingenious 
conjecture that some may have been inserted to cover the 
century following 730, during which Dalriada is supposed 
to have continued under Pictish rule. This view is not 
free from its own difficulties. It is hard to explain how 
Kenneth Macalpine, called by all Scottish records a Scot, 
though in Irish Annals styled (as are several of his succes- 
sors) king of the Picts, succeeded in reversing the conquest 
of Angus MacFergus and establishing a Scottish lino on 
the throne of Scone, in the middle of the 9th century. 
This difficulty is supposed to bo solved by the hypothesis 
that Kenneth was the son of a Pictish father, Alpine, but 
of a Scottish mother, and was entitled to the crown by a 
peculiarity of Pictish law, which recognized descent by 
the mother as the test of legitimacy. The records which 
speak of the destruction of the Picts are treated as later 
inventions, and it is even doubted whether tlie connexion 
between Alpine and Kenneth and the older race of Dalriad 
kings is not fictitious.^ 

^ The a}x>ve statement is a brief outline of the reconstruction of this 
period of Scottish history duo to two scholars who have done more 
than any others to elucidate it, Father Iniies and Mr Bkene. Their 
negative criticism, which destroys the fabric reared by a succession of 
historians from Forduii or his continuator Bowmaker to Buchanan, is 
a masterly work, not likely to be superseded. Whether the construc- 
tive part will stand is not certaiu, but it explains many of the facts. 
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Whatever may be the solution ultimately reached as to 75S-867. 
Kenneth Macalpine’s antecedents, his accession represents tinion of 
a revolution which led by degrees to a complete union of 
the Picts and Scots and the establishment of one kingdom **' 

— at first called Albania and afterwards Scotia — which 
included all Scotland north of the Forth and Clyde, 
except Caithness, Sutherland, Orkney and Shetland (the 
northern isles or Nordroyar), the Hebrides (the southern 
isles or Sudreyar), and Man ; these fell for a time into 
the hands of the Norsemen. This revolution had two 
causes or concomitants, one religious and the other poli- 
tical. Kenneth Macal[)ino in the seventh year of his reign 
(851) brought the relics of St Columba from Iona to a 
church he built at Dunkeld, and on his death ho was 
buried at Iona. A little earlier the Irish Culdecs, then in 
their first vigour, received their eiiiiiest grant in Sct)tland 
at Loch Leven from Brudo, one of the last kings of the 
Picts, and soon found their way into all the principal 
Columbite monasteries, of which they represent a reform. 

The Irish monastic system did not yet give })lace to the 
Roman form of diocesan e[)i8copacy. The abi)ot of Diin- 
kold succeeded to the position of the abbot of Iona and 
held it until the beginning of the lOtli century, giving 
ecclesiastical sanction to the sovereign at Scone, as 
Columba had done in the case of Aidaii. As early as the 
beginning of the 8th century, however, a Pictish bisliop of 
Scotland appears at a council of Rome, and ho had at 
least two successors as solo bishops or primates of the 
Celtic Church before dioceses were formed. Scotland 
north of the firths thus remained at a lower stage of 
church organization than England, wdiere a complete system 
of dioceses had been established in great part answering 
to the original Anglo-Saxon kingdoms or their divisions, 
with Canterbury and York at their head as rivals for the 
primacy. But the Celtic clergy who now conformed to 
the Roman ritual preserved some knowledge of the Latin 
language, and a connexion with Rome as the centre of 
Latin Christianity, which was certain to result iu the 
adoption of the form of church government now almost 
universal. The other circumstance which had a powerful 
influence on the foundation of the monarchy of Scone and 
the consolidation of the Celtic tribes vas the descent on 
all the coasts of Britain and Ireland of tJie Norse and 
Danish vikings. The Danes chiefly attacked England from Vikiiig 
Northumberland and along the whole cast and part of the*‘“‘^®- 
southern seaboard; tho Norsemen attacked Scotland, 
especially the islands and tlie nortli and west coasts, going 
as far south as tho Isle of Man and tlie east and south of 
Ireland. It had now bccoTue essential to the existence 
of a Scottish Celtic kingdom that its centre should be 
removed farther inland. Argyll and the Isles, including 
Iona, were in the ])ath of danger. No monk w^ould have 
now chosen island hoim‘S for siifcty. In 787 tho first 
arrival of the viking ships is noticed in the A nyhySajron 
Chronicle. Home years later the Irish Annals mention that 
all “ the islands of Britain were wasted and much harassed 
by the Danes.” Amongst these were Lindisfarne, Rathlin 
off Antrim, Iona (794), and Patrick’s island near Dublin 
(798). Iona was thrice plundered between 802 and 820, 
when Blathmac, an abbot, was killed. A poem composed 
not long after the event states that the shrine of (^olumba 
was one of the objects in search of which the Norsemen 
came, and that it w^as concealed by the monks. It was to 
preserve the relics from this fate that some of them were 
transferred by Droighteach, the last ablx^t, to Ireland and 
others by Kenneth to Dunkeld. For half a ccutury tho 
vikings were content with plunder, but in the middle of 
the 9th they began to form settlements. In 849 Olaf tho 
White established himself at Dublin as king of lliii Ivar ; 
in 867 a Danish kingdom was set up in Northumberland ; 
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107-914. and Harold the Fairhaired, who in 872 became sole king 
of Norway, soon after led an expedition against the vikings, 
who had already seized Orkney and Shetland, and estab- 
lished an earldom under Kognwald, earl of Moeri, whose 
son llrolf the (ianger conquered Normandy in the begin- 
ning of the next century. The position of Scotland, 
therefore, when Kenneth united the Piets and Scots was 
this : central Scotland from sea to sea — Argyll and the 
Isles, l^irthshire, Angus and Mearns, and Fife — was under 
tlie dominion of tlio king who had Scone for his capital ; 
the south-west district- the valley of the Clyde, Ayr, 
Dumfries, and (lalh'way — was under a British king at 
Dumharton; the south-east district or Lothian was part 
of “Saxon or Sassenach Land,” — the general Celtic name 
for the country of the Anglo-Saxons, but now owing to 
the divided state of Northumberland held by different 
lords ; the north of Scotland was under indei)endcnt (’eltic 
chiefs, as Moray and Mar, or already occupied by Norse- 
men, as (Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, and the llebrides. 
The whole Celtic ])opulation was CJhristian ; but the Norse 
Religion invaders were still heathen. Their religion was similar 
of Nor$o to that of their Anglo-Saxon kin, of a typo higher than 
vlkmgH. j^aganism of the Celts. It resembled the Celtic indeed 
in the absence or infrequency of idols, but a complex 
mythology peopled heaven with gods — Woden and Thor, 
Freya and Balder, and others of inferior rank • devised 
legends of the origin of earth and man, Valhalla the 
liero’s j)aradise, and a sliadowy hell for all who were not 
heroes. Some of its legends are coloured from (Jliristian 
sourei's, and underneath the mythology may be detected 
a ruder and more ancient superstitious belief in omens and 
divination, - a nature-worship more like that of the (Hts. 
Put it is the later form which represents the Norse character 
as it was when it came into contact with the nations of 
Britain, its daring defiance of man and the gods, its 
struggle with, yet in tlic end its calm accoj)tance of, the 
decrees of fate. The Norsemen both at home and in their 
colonies in Scotland (unbraced (IJliristianity under Olaf 
Tryggvason in the end of the 10th eentury ; but along 
with Christianity tljcy retained the old heathen senti- 
inciits and (’ustoins, which, like their language, mingled 
with and inodifiiid the (Vltie character on the western but 
far more on the northern coasts and islands, where the 
j)opulati()n was largely Norse. A strain neither (^‘llic nor 
Teutonic nor Norman occasionally nu'cta us in Scottish 
liistory : it is derived from the blood or memory of the 
Norse vikings. 

Kimnoili 3. Latvr Celtic Veinod : Growth of the Kimjdom of Scotw 
Mac- from Kenneth Macalpine to Malcolm Caninore.- — During 
iilpiiu*. ])(*riod, though tlie (Celtic tuinals are still obseim*, we 

can trace tlie united (\‘ltie kingdom growing on all sides 
under Kenneth’s suc(*essors, - southw^ard by the conquest 
of Lothian on the (‘ast and by the union of the Strath- 
clyde kingdom on the west, and for a time by holding 
ICnglish (^Umbria under the English kings, and northward 
by the gradual incorporation of Angus, Mearns, Moray, 
and possibly the southern district of Aberdeen. Kenneth 
Maral})inc’s reign of sixteen years (844 8G0) was a time of 
incessant w'ar. He invaded Saxony (Lothian) six times, 
burnt Dunbar, and seized Melrose (already a rich abbey, 
though on a different site from the Cistercian foundation of 
David 1.), while the Britons (of Strathclyde) Imrnt Dun- 
blane and the Danes wasted the land of the Piets as far as 
(Muny and Dunkeld. After they left Kenneth rebuilt the 
ehiiroh of Dunkeld and replac(^d in it Columba’s relics. He 
died at Forteviot and was buried at Iona. 

Donald f. He was succeeded by his brother Donald I. (801-863), 
who, with his ])eople the (la els, established the laws of Aed, 
son of Eaeluiach, at Forteviot. Aed was a Dalriad king of 1 
the 8th century ; but the contents of his laws are unknown. I 
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Perhaps tanistry, by which the successor to the king was 
elected during his life from the eldest and worthiest of 
his kin, usually a collateral in preference to a descendant, 
was one feature, for it certainly prevailed amongst the 
Irish and Scottish Gaels. The next king, who succeeded 
in accordance with that custom, was Constantino 1. (863- ConsUii 
877), son of Kenneth. His reign was occupied with tine I. 
conflicts with the Norsemen. Olaf the White, the Norse 
king of Dublin, laid waste the country of the Piets and 
Britons year after year, and in 870 reduced Alclyde, 
the British capital ; but, as he disappears from history, he 
probably fell in a subsequent raid. He is said to have 
married a daughter of Kenneth, and some claim in her 
right may account for his Scottish wars. In the south the 
Danish leader Halfdan devastated Northumberland and 
Galloway; while in the north Thorsten the Bed — a son of 
Olaf by Audur, the wealthy daughter of Kotil Flatnose 
(called Finn, “ the Fair,” by the (Jelts), a Norse viking of 
the Hebrides, who afterwards went to Iceland and figures 
in the sagas — conquered the coast of Caithness and Suther- 
land as far as Ekkials Bakki (the Oikel). But he was 
killed in the following year. Constantine met with the 
same fate at a battle at Inverdovat in Fife in 877, at the 
hands of another band of northern marauders. Ilis death 
led to a disputed succession. Ilis heir, according to the 
custom of tanistry, was his brother Aodh, who was killed 
by his own j)eople after a year. Eocha, the son of Kun, 
a king of the Britons, claimed in right of his mother, a 
(laiigliter of Keimc^tb, according to the Pictish law, and 
governed at first along with Ciric or Grig, his tutor ; then Grig. 
Grig ruled alone, until they were both expelled from the 
kingdom and Donald TI., son of Constantine, came to the 
throne (889). The Pictish Chronicle reports that during 
tlie government of Grig the Scottish (J'hurch was freed 
from subj'eetion to the laws of the Piets (meaning probably 
from liability to secular service). Grig is also said to 
have subdued all Bernicia and “almost Anglia,” a state- 
ment which if confined to the north of the Northumbrian 
kingdom is not iin])robable, for it had then fallen into 
anarchy through the attacks of tlie Danes. The chunjli 
of Ecclesgreig near Montrose possibly commemorates Grig 
and indicates the northward extension of the monarchy of 
S('one. In the reign of Donald 11. (889-900), son of Donald 
Constantino i., Scotland was again attacked by the 
Norsemen. Sigurd, the Norse earl of Orkney, seized 
Caithmvss, Sutherland, Boss, and part of Moray, where 
ho built the fort of Burghead, between the Findhorn and 
the Sp<‘y. Farther south the Danes took Dunnottar, where 
Donald was slain. After his time the name of the kingdom 
of Scone was no longer Pictavia, but Albania or Alba, a 
more ancient title of northern Scotland, perhajis resumed 
to mark the growth of the Scottish-Pictisli monarchy in 
the central and liastern Highlands. 

Donald IT. was followed by C^onstantiue II. (900-940), Constant 
son of Aodh and grandson of Kenneth, and his long reign is tiao 11. 
a proof of his ])ower. He was the greatest Scottish king, 
as Angus MacFergus had been the greatest of the jmre 
Pictish race. In the first part of it his kingdom was still 
beset by the Norsemen. In his third year they wasted 
Dunkeld and all Alba. Next ye^ir they were repulsed in 
Strathearn. In his 8tli year Bognwald, the Danish king 
of Dublin, with earls Ottir and Oswle Crakaban, ravaged 
Dunblane. Six years later the same leaders were de- 
feated on the Tyne (? in East Lothian) by Constantine, 
who liail been summoned to assist Eldred, lord of Barn- 
borough. Ottir was slain, but Bognwald escaped and 
reappears some years later as king of Northumberland. 

This is a battle whoso site and incidents are told in a con- 
flicting manner by different chronicles ; but it appears 
certain that Constantine saved his dominions from further 
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seriouB attacks by the vikings. He had now to meet a 
more formidable foe, — the West Saxons, whose kings, the 
descendants of Alfred, were steadily moving northwards. 
In spite of his wars, Constantine found time in the early 
part of his reign for two important reforms, — one eccle- 
iSwjtical, the other civil. In his sixth year (906) he, along 
with Cellach, bishop of St Andrews — the first of twelve 
Celtic bishops of Scotland — swore on the Hill of Faith 
at Scone (906) that “the laws and discipline of the faith, and 
the rights of the churches and the gospel, should be pre- 
served on an equal footing with the Scots.’' This obscure 
notice of the Pictish Chronicle indicates the establishment 
or restoration of the Scottish Church, which the Pictish 
kings had oppressed, to an equality with that of the Pictish. 
As a sign of the union the crozior of St Columba, called 
Cathbuadth (“victory in battle”), was borne before Con- 
stantine’s armies. Two years later, on the death of 
Donald, king of the Britons of Strathclyde, Constantine 
procured the election of his own brother Donald to that 
kingdom. Though he thus strengthened church and state, 
Alfred’s successors were too powerful for him. The A mjlo- 
Saxon Chronicle records of Edward the Elder, that in 924, 
having built a fort at Bakewell, in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
“ the king and nation of the Scots, Kognwald the North- 
umbrian and others, and also the king of the Strath- 
clyde Welsh and his j)eoplc, chose him for father and 
lord. ” H is son A thclstan is related by the same authority to 
have subjugated all the kings in the island, amongst whom 
are mentioned by name Howell king of the west Welsh, 
(^onstantine king of the Scots, Owen king of Gwent, and 
Kldred of Bamborough, who “made peace with oaths at 
Emmet and renounced every kind of idolatry.” These 
entries are not beyond suspicion. The Peak was a distant 
point for the Scottish king. Rognwald, the Northumbrian, 
died in 920, according to the Irish Amiah, Howell and 
(yonstantine were already Christians and could not have 
then renounced idolatry. If there is any truth in the sub- 
mission of the Scots to Edward the Elder it did not last, 
for some years later the Chronicle states that Athelstan 
went into Scotland with a land and sea force and ravaged 
a great part of it. A league of the northern kings against 
Athelstan was dispersed (937) by his great victory at 
Brunanburgh (IWeiidun, between Aldborough and Knares- 
borough, accoriing to Skene). The forces allied against 
him were those of Constantine, his son-in-law Olaf, son 
of Sitric (called also the lied), and another Olaf, .son of 
Godfrey, from Ireland, besides the Strathclyde and north 
Welsh kings. For Athelstan there fought, in addition to 
liis own West Saxons, the Mercians and some mercenaries 
from Norway, amongst them Egil, son of Skalagrim, the 
iiei o of a famous Icelandic saga. No greater slaughter had 
been known since the Anglo-Saxons, “ proud war-smiths,” 
as their })oet calls them, overcame the Welsh and gained 
England. A son of Constantine was slain, four kings, 
and seven earls. Constantine himself escjaped to Scot- 
land, where in old age he resigned the crown for the 
tonsure and became abbot of the Culdees of St Andrews. 
Athelstan died two years after Brunanburgh, but before 
his death granted Northumberland to Erik Bloody-Axo, 
son of Harold Haarfagr, who was almost immediately 
expelled by the Irish Danes. Athelstan, even after so 
great a victory, could not annex Northumberland, much 
less Scotland, to his dominions. 

Waicohu Constantine’s successor, Malcolm I. (943-954), son of 
Honald II., began his reign by invading Moray and killing 
Cellach, its chief king. Meantime the Danish kings of 
Dublin had been endeavouring to maintain their hold on 
Northumberland with the aid of the Cumbrians, whoso 
country they had already settled, and in this attempt the 
two Olafs had a temporary success; but Eadmund the 
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successor of Athelstan, expelled Olaf, son of Sitric, from 914-1014. 
Northumberland, and in the following year, to prevent the 
Cumbrians from again aiding the Danes, he “harried 
Cumberland and gave it all up to Malcolm, king of Scots, 
on condition that ho should be his fellow-worker both on 
sea and land.” This was the same policy which led his 
father to call in the aid of Erik Bloody-Axo. The kings 
of Wessex wisely granted what they could not hold to the 
best northern warrior, Celt or Scandinavian, under con- 
ditions which acknowledged more or less strictly their 
supremacy. The Cumbria so granted was the country 
south of the Solw^ay to the Deo, but it may also Imvc 
included Strathclyde, for at this ]>eriod Strathclyde Waelas 
and Cumbrians are frecpiently used as e(iui\alent names. 

Malcolm lent no aid to Erik Bloody -Axe, when in the 
reign of Eadred he tried (949) to recover Northumberland, 
but he joined his brother-in-law Olaf, Sitric’s son, in an 
expedition with the same objei‘t, when they laid w^aste 
the country as far south as the Tees. Three years later 
Erik again returned, and finally drove Olaf back to Ire- 
land, where he founded the kingdom of Dublin, which 
lasted till the battle of Clontarf. Malcolm died fighting 
either against the men of Mearns or of Moray. Three 
kings followed (954-971), — Indulf, son of Constantine, 

Duff, son of Malcolm, (^olin, son of Indulf ; in the reign 
of Indulf the Northumbrians evacuated Edinburgh, which 
thenceforw^ard w^as Scottish ground. A Saxon burgh, a 
fort, pcrhaj)8 a towm, was now for the first time within 
the Celtic kingdom. 

Kenneth II. (971-995), son of Malcolm, soon after his Kenneth 
accession made a raid on Northumberland as far south as 
Cleveland. The statement of two English chroniclers 
(John of Wallingford and Henry of Huntingdon), that 
Lothian was ceded to him by Eadgar on condition of 
homage, and that the peojile should still use the language 
of the Angles, is not mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon or 
any Scottish chronicle. Nor is it easy to believe the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as amplified by Florence of Worce- 
ster, that Kenneth w’as one of the kings wdio rowed 
Eadgar on the Dee in sign of homage. At this time, in 
the north and west, the Orkney earls WTre all powerful, 
and Kenneth W’as occujued with contests nearer his own 
territory, — especially wdth the inormacr of Angus, whose 
grandson, through his daughter Fenella, he slew at Dun 
siiiane, and in revenge for which he w’as himself treacher. 
ously killed at Fettercairn in Meains by Fenella, whose 
name is still preserved in the traditions of that district. 

The foundation of the chuich at Jhvehin is attributed to 
this king. 

Kenneth was followed, as he had been preceded, by 
insignificant kings, — (/onstantino, son of (Vdin, and Ken- 
neth, son of Duft‘. His son, Malcolm 11. (1005-34), gained Hlalco r 
the throne by the slaugliter of his ]»redecessor Dull at 
Monzievaird, and at once turned his arms southwards; but 
his first attempt to conquer northern Northumberland was 
rejielled by Ethelred, son of Waltheof, its earl, w^ho de- 
feated him at Durham. About the same time Sigurd, 
earl of Orkney, having defeated Finlay, mormaer of Moray, 
became ruler, according to the Norse saga, of “Boss and 
Moray, Sutherland and the dales ” of Caithness. He had 
conflicts with other Scottish chiefs, but appears to have 
made terms with the kings of both Norway and Scotland, 

— with Olaf Tryggvason by becoming ('’hristian and with 
Malcolm by marrying his daughter. He fell at Clontarf 
(1014), the memorable battle near Dublin, by which Brian 
Boru and his son Murcadh defeated the Danish kings in 
Ireland and restored a Celtic dynasty. Malcolm conferred 
the earldom of CJaithnoss on his grandson Thorfinn, the 
infant son of Sigurd ; and Sigurd’s Orkney earldom fell to 
his sons, Somerlcd, Brusi, and Einar ; while Moray again 
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1014-1058. came into the possession of a Celtic mormaer, Finlay, who 
is called king of Alba by one of the Irish cl^onicles, and 
the Hebrides probably into that of a Norse earl, Gilli, 
from whom they were afterwards recovered by Thorfinn. 
While the Celts of Ireland were thus expelling the Danish 
invaders and in Scotland there was divided possession, the 
result of compromise and of intermarriage, England fell 
under the dominion of the Danish kings Sweyn and 
Canute. Canute committed Northumberland to Erik, a 
Dane, as earl ; but Eadulf Cudel, a weak brother of the 
brave Oswulf and son of Waltheof, the Anglian earl, still 
retained the northern district as lord of Bamborough. 
IVofiting by the distracted state of northern England, 
Mal(!olm again invaded Northumberland with Owen of 
Cumbria, called the Bald, and by the victory of Carham 
ConqueHt (lOlK) near (k>ldstream won Lothian, which remained 
from that time an integral part of Scotland. Canute, 
M) mil. return from a pilgrimage to Koine, is said by 

the Anr/lo- Saxon Ckronivle to have gone to Scotland, 
where Malcolm and two other kings, Maelbeth and Jch- 
marc, 8ubmitt(‘d to him, but he held Scotland for only a 
little while. Maelbeth is sujiposed to be Macbeth, then 
mormaer of Moray, afterwards king, and Jehmarc, a Celtic 
or Scandinavian chief in Argyll. The hold which Canute, 
who was trying to grasp Norway and Denmark as well ns 
England, had upon northern Britain must have been 
slender a.s well as short ; but the acknowledgment of the 
sui)roma(*y of so gn^at a king was natural. At his death 
his overgrown eni]>iro fell to pieces, and Scotland was 
left to itself. Two years before Malcolm II. died. Ilis 
compiest of Lothian perhaps led to the new name of 
Scotia (now generally apidied to his kingdom), which 
was to become its permanent name. The Scotland he 
governed still had its centre at Scone, but included besides 
the original Tictish district of Verthshire, Angus and 
Mearns, Fife, the southern district of Aberdeen, and 
Lothian, his own comjuest, while Moray and western 
Koss, and perha[)s Argyll and the Isles, owned his suze- 
rainty. But the Norse earl, Thorhnn, at this time held 
the Orkneys, (Caithness, Sutlierland, and the Hebrides. 
Whether a Cumbrian kiiig still ruled Strathclyde and 
Galloway is cloubtful. After Owen the Bald, who fought 
at Carham, the next king mentioned is Duncan, son of the 
grandson and the successor of Malcolm. Malcolm 11. was 
liberal to the church, as we know from his gifts to the 
chun'h of Deer; but the foundation of Mortlach (ilanll- 
shire), the future see of Aberdeen, belongs to the reign of 
Malcolm Cyanmore. The laws attributed to him are 
spurious, introducing into the Celtic kingdom a fully deve- 
lo[Kul feudalism, wdiicli was not known in England, still 
less in Scotland, till after the Conquest. As ho left no 
male heir, Mahiolm’s death Jed to a doubtful succession 
and a i>er})lexed period of Scottish history. 

The Scottish historians and the Norse sagas can with 
difliculty bii reconciled Little light can be got from 
either the Anijlo-Saxoii C/tronir/e or the Irish Afmala. 
Shakesi)eare seized the weird story of Macbeth, as told 
by Boece and translated in ITolinshed, and history can 
hardly displace the tragedy, so true to the dark side of 
human nature, by the nuiagro outline at its command. 
This outline is supi)orted by authentic evidence, and agrees 
with the situation which existed between the death of Mal- 
colm II. and the accession of Malcolm (^nmore. 
l>uiiwui. Malcolm II. was succeeded by hia grandson Duncan 
(1034-40), sou of his daughter Bethoc and Crinan, a lay 
or secular abbot of Duukeld ; but his right was probably 
from the first contested by Thorfinn, who had become the 
most powerful of the Norse earls. If the Orkney saga 
could be reli('d uj)on, he had as many as eleven earls or 
mormaers subject to him, and a modern but unsafe in- 
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terpretation of one passage extends his dominion as far 
as Galloway. Duncan, after an unsuccessful attempt on 
Durham, turned his arms to the north to check the further 
advance of his kinsman, but was defeated on the Pentland 
Firth. Moddan, w^hom he had tried to set up as earl of 
Caithness, was burnt in his own house, and Duncan him- 
self was killed at Bothgownan near Elgin by Macbeth, his 
own general. Macbeth was son of Finlay, mormaer ofMacbeiJ 
Moray, and his wife Oruoch was daughter of Boete, son of 
Kenneth II.; thus he had a possible pretension to the 
crown if it could descend by femalea But his real posi- 
tion appears to have been that of a successful general 
asserting the independence of the northern Celts against 
Duncan, who by his marriage with the daughter of Earl 
Siward, the Northumbrian earl, had shown the tendency 
to unite Saxon with Celtic blood which was followed 
by his son Malcolm (HI.) C'anmoro. Macbeth reigned 
seventeen years (1040-57). He was, as far as records 
state, an able monarch, who succeeded in repelling the 
attacks of Siward on behalf of his grandson, who showed 
liberality to the church, as the foundation of himself 
and his wife at Loch Leven testifies, sent money for the 
poor to Home, and possibly went with it on a pilgrim- 
age; but lie fell at last in the battle of Lumphanan in 
Mar, where the young Malcolm w'as aided by Tostig, son 
of (jjodwino, the great West Saxon earl who had become 
earl of Northumberland. A few months later, Lulach, 
the son of Gillccornhain, a former mormaer of Moray, who 
had continued the war, and is nominally counted a king, 
though called fatuous, was slain at Essie in Strathbogie 
(N.W. Aberdeen), and Malcolm Canmore became king. 

With his reign a new and clearer era of the history of 
Scotland commences. 

The ScoitiBh Gaels had ])roved iheniselves capable of govern- Mon. 
nH‘nt. The united monarchy of Scone laHtod for two centuries innicliy o 
spite of its powerful neighbours, but it was dependent almost Scone, 
entirely on the attachment of tlie clans to their cniefs and of the 
whole race to the liereditary king. It was traditional, not consti- 
tutional, with some ucctq>ted customs, otherwise it could not have 
held together, hut with little settled law and no local government. 

Jt w'anted the elements of civil life, for it had no organized towns 
or assemblies of the people. There w as lit tin commerce or trade. 

Cattle and sheep were the chief commodities and the medium of 
exehttuge. There is no trace of an ind(‘pcndent coinage. Chris- 
tianity had not yet leavened tlio whole population, though tlie 
monasteries wito (cntres of light within limited circles. The 
Celtic character, alien to set and quick forms of biisiiiesB, was Celtic 
alive to the pleasures of the imogination, oratory, and song. Its and 
(ardinal defect was a light regard for tiuth. Its chief virtue was Anglo - 
devotion to a leader, whether )>rie.st, chief, or king. The Cliristinn Saxon 
Anglo-Saxons of the Lothians, the Norsemen, only recently andclmr.nt* 
half converted, in the islunils of the north and west, hi ought ((ualities 
.md customs into the common stock of the future Scottish people 
which were w'antiiig to the Celts. The Anglo-Saxon in his original 
home, as in Britain the inhabitant of the plain — ‘Hlie ereejdng 
Saxon,” as lie w'as called by an Irish hard— cleveloped in the house 
uinl the town a better regulated freedom, — the domestic and civic 
virtues. His imagination, oven his jmetry, had a touch of })rose, 
hut he possesscil the prosaic qualities of plain speech, cuiiimon 
sense, and truth, — the essence of trust. The contact — for it was a 
contact, not a conquest — wdth this race was of the highest value 
to the Scottish nation of the future. The Normans introduced 
new elements, the s[)irit of chivalry and the too rigid bonds of the 
feudal law. Tlie changes duo to tliese new elemeuts began in 
Scotland in the reign of Malcolm Canmon*, and were com}>leted m 
those of his desi emlaiits. The Scottish Celtic kingdom became 
gradually civilized under Saxon and Neman irifluenee.s, v\hile 
retaining its native vigour. The result was the establishment of 
the iudependeiieo of Scotland wdthin its present bounds during the 
prosperous reigns of the Alexanders (1107-1286). 

4. Transition f rom a Celtic to an Anglo-Norman MaUoln 

Mot arch y: Malcolm Canmore and his Descendants , — IH t .u 
Malcolm Canmore (1058-93) si)eiit his boyhood in 
bria, his youth at the court of Edward the Confessor of 
England. He was by race only half a Celt, for his 
mother was an Anglo-Dane, sister of Earl Siward. The 
court which helped to form his character was already sub- 
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ject to Norman influence. The Confessor, like Canmore, 
had been educated in exile, at the Norman court, and 
favoured the Normans. Though the course of events led 
Malcolm to ally himself with tlie Anglo-Saxon royal house, 
the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods of Scottish 
history were not, as in England, 8ci)arated by several 
centuries, but were nearly contemporaneous. If Malcolm, 
Edgar, and the first Alexander may be regarded as Scoto- 
Saxon, David I. and his successors were truly Scoto-Nor- 
man feudal monarchs. A]>art from the customs and 
language of Lothian, which descended from Anglian North- 
umberland, Scotland received scarcely any pure Saxon 
institutions. Those it did receive have a mixed Saxon 
and Norman imprint. There were no tithings, wapen- 
takes, or hundreds, no trial by compurgation, no frank- 
pledge. No witenagemot or folkmotes preceded the great 
council which became ])arliamerit. In short, the system 
of government we call the Anglo-Saxon constitution never 
existed in Scotland, although the court of the four southern 
burghs and the customs of the towns of Lothian copied 
from those of Newcastle, and a similar association of 
burghs, the llanse of Aberdeen, of which there are faint 
tra(*e 3 in the north, had a Teutonic origin. And some 
traces of Anglo-Saxon criminal law are to be found in the 
early Scottish charters. 

Canmore ascended the throne (1058) not long before 
England was subjugated by William the Conqueror. 
The only recorded event of his reign prior to the Conquest 
was his quarrel with Tostig, his “ sworn ” brother, when 
ho made a raid south of the Tweed and violated the jieace 
of St Cuthbert by ravaging Lindisfarne. The early years 
of his reign were devoted to establishing his rule in the 
northern districts, where his marriage to Ingebiorg, widow 
of Earl Thorfinn, related by the Norse but not the Scottisli 
writers, may have aided him. Ingebiorg, already old, can- 
not have long survived the union, nor is the fact of the 
marriage certain. The victory of Hastings brought to 
the Scottish court as refugees Edgar Atheling, grandson 
of Edmund Ironside, and his three sisters. Their father, 
Edward, had fouml shelter in Hungary in the reign of 
(’anute and married an Hungarian princess. The eldest 
daughter of tht^ marriage, Margaret, became the wiln 
(KXJS) of Malcolm (Vinmoro. Her virtues more tlian his 
w.irs make his reign an epoch of Scottish history. This 
alliance and llie advance of the (Viiiqueror on North- 
umht*rland in the third year of liis jj^gn rendered a 
collision inevitable. Alaleolni twice ha^pd Northuniber- 
laiid during the reign of the (\)n(jueror with the view of 
n-storiiig the Atheling. Jn the interval between these 
evpeditions William retaliated by invading Scotland as far 
as Abernethy, where he forced Malcolm to do homage. 
After the second he siuit his son Itobert, who reached 
Falkirk ; but he returned without having accomplished 
anything, excei>t that he built Newcastle as a frontier 
fortress. In this reign Northumberland itself was never 
really subdued, and William laid waste the district between 
the Humber and the Tees as a barrier against the northern 
Angles and Danes. After the (''onqueror’a death Malcolm 
prepared for war, but peace was made before lie liad left 
Lothian, and lie again look an oath of homage. Next year 
William Rufus succeeded in reducing Ounibria south of the 
Solway, then held by Dolphin, lord of Carlisle, a vassal 
of Malcolm, rebuilt the castle of CVlisle, and made the 
adjoining country for the first time English, lie then 
suniinoned Malcolm to Gloucester ; but the meeting ended, 
like others when a summons to do homage at a ilistance 
fiom the border was sent to the kings of Scotland, in 
settling both in a more hostile attitude. Malcolm on his 
return raised Ids whole fon'es for the last expedition of 
his life, in w’hich he was slain (1003) in an anilmscade 


near Alnwick by Morel of Bamborougli. He left to his 1058-1097. 
successor a kingdom bounded on the south by the Tweed, 
the Cheviots, and the Solway, though there was much 
debatable land along the borders, and tlie Engli.^li king 
claimed Lothian as successor of the Northnmbiiaii Angles, 
while the S<*oteh claimed English (Tiniberland ns a de- 
jiendency dating from the grant of Eadgar. Malcolm's 
defeat of the mother of Maelsnechtan, son of Lnlach and 
mormaer of Moray, is the only event recorded to intUeate 
that his relations with the Celtic population were not 
peaceful, but the materials are loo scanty to make it clear 
how far the northern chiefs assiu'ted their independence. 

The foundation of Murtlach by Malcolm is ]>roof that the 
Aberdeen lowlands at least w^ere within bis dominion. 

The brightest side of Malcolm’s reign was the reform Margaret, 
due to Margaret. Her life b^ Theodorii, a monk of 
Durham, or her confessor, Turgot, though coloured by par- 
tiality for a good woman, tlie patron of the ehureh, l>(‘ar8 
the marks of a true jiGrtrait. The miraculous ehuuent in 
the lives of the (Vtic saints, diminished but still present 
in Hede, disa])pears. The chief changes in the (\*ltic 
Church effected by Margaret with the aid of monks sent 
by J^anfranc from Canterbury were the observance of Lent, 
the recejition of the Eucliarist at Easter, wdiich had fallen 
into neglect, the use of the proper ritual in the mass, the 
])rohibition of labour on the Lord’s day, and of marriage 
between persons related by aliinity. She restored Iona, 
long desecrated, founded the chureli of DunfiTinline in 
commemoration of her marriage, and protected the liennits, 
still coinnion in the Scottish Cdmrch. Her severe fasts and 
her liberality to the sick and aged are especially noted. 

She washed the feet of the poor and fed children with 
food she had ])rt'])ared, jirociired freedom for captives, and 
on either side of the ferry called Quet*nsferr> after lier 
she erected hostelrlt\s for ]>ilgiinis. Nor did Inu* piety 
lead her to neglect domestic duties. The ru<le manners 
of the (’eltic court WH*re retim'd by Iut exanqilt'. The 
education of her children, her chief care in her husband’s 
frequent absenc(‘, was rew aided by tin* noble chameter of 
the saintly David and the good (^Jueeii jMaude. Shi‘ did 
not long survive her liiisband : lii'aiing of bis dealli she 
thanked the Almighty lor I'liabling lu'r to bi'ar such sorrow, 
to cleanse lii'r fioiu sin, and alter reeiuving tlu' saeraiueiit 
died ])raying. Tlie chapi‘1 on tlu' castle rock at JOdiiibuigh, 
erected in her nienioiy, is the oldest building now existing 
in Scotland, witli tlu‘ exception ol the incagie ruins of the 
Celtic (3iurch in the wcstiiii Highlands. 

After Malcolm’s deatli there was a fierce contest for the 
crowm (10113-97), which showed that tlie union of C’eltic 
and Saxon blood was not yet coiiq>lete in the royal lioiise^, 
much less in the nation. Ilefore tlie corpse of Margart't 
could be removed to l)nnfernihne lor burial, Donald JUiin, DoTinl ^ 
brotlier of Malcolm Canmore, besieged the castle, and Oiuu 
its removal was only aeeonqilisbed under cover of mist. 

Donald, xvho bad tlie support of the Celts and the custom 
of tanistry in favour of his claim, w’as king iiomiually at 
least six months, w'hen lie was expelled by Duncan, son of 
Malcolm and Ingebiorg, assisted by an English force, in 
which there wu're Normans as W'ell as Saxons ; but his 
tenure w^as e<]ually slioit, and Donald, aided by Edmnml, 
the only degi'iierate son of Malcolm and ^fargaret, who 
slew Ids hall -brotlier Duncan, again reigned three years. 

This was the last attenqit of the (Vlts though yiarlial 
risings continued frequent — to maintain a king ot their 
race and a kingdom governed according to tlu ir customs. 

Edgar Atheling, Avho had become reconciled to tlu' Noiniaii 
king, led an army into Scotland and by a hard-fouglit 
battle disjiossessed Donald and restoied Lis eldest nepliow, 

Edgar, to his father’s tlirone. 

The reign of Edgar (1097-1107) Avas nninqiortant. It*- Edgar. 

XXL — 6 1 
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1097*1127, chief event was the ccHsion of the Sudreyar or islands on 
the west coast to tlie Norse king Magnus Barefoot, who 
also conquered Man and Anglesi*a. 'J'he terms of the treaty 
which, after two expeditions, he extorted from PMgar were 
that eveiy island was to he his between which and the 
mainland a lielin-hearing ship could jiass, and by carrying 
one across the mainland ht‘ included (’antyre. Magnus was 
killed in 1 "Jsicr; Imt the JJcbridcs remained in the hands of 
tin* Norse kings or loids, and acknowdedged their sway till 
the liattle of J^args ( 1 ‘JtJ .*} ). Their cession W'as the necessary 
j)ri<*e for tin* consolidatjnii of the Scottisli monarchy in the 
south of the kingdom. Edinburgh was the capital of Edgar, 
a <*ireumstanee wdiieh marked the removal of the centre 
of the kingdom to its southern and Saxon district. His 
standard had been Idesscd at Durham when he recovert d 
the crowm, and it was to Durham or Dunfermline, wliere 
ht5 w^as buried, that his benefactions were made. Iona liatl 
jiassed into the hands of Magnus, but he, l>eing a (liristian, 
reH]»t!Cted its sanctity. Scone was henceforth only the scene 
of the coronation ceremony. 

Aiaxan Edgar, dying chihllcss, was snt'cceded by liis brotlicr 
I. Alexander J. (1107*114). Educated by Ids mother, and 
after her death in England, Alexander, like Ins brothers, 
brought to the governiniuit of Scotland Saxon combined 
with Norman culture. The singular will by whitdi Edgar 
left Chnnbria to his youngi’i* Ijrother David was not to 
Alexander’s taste; but the supjjort which the Saxon jiopn- 
lation and the Noniian barons, now beginning to hold 
land in that district, gave to David forced his lirotlier to 
acquiesce in the division of the kingdtmi. It was now^ 
restricted to Lothian, Merse, and the country beyond 
tlie firths, as far as Mar and Buchan. Jlis hold of Moray 
and Boss, Sutherland and Caithness, must have been rather 
as suzerain than as sovereign ; the mainland of Argyll w'as 
now or soon after in tlie jiossession of Somerled, ancestor 
of the lords of the Isles; the northern isles (Nordreyar) as 
well as the Sudreyar remained Norse. The chief towns of 
Alexander were Edinburgh, Stirling, Jnverkeithing, IVrth, 
and Aberdeen. At Scone he founded a monastery for eanons 
of St Augustine; but St Andrews w^as still the sole Scottish 
bish<»pric. Alexander marrit'd Sibylla, a natural daughter 
of Henry 1. of l^highind, and secured jH‘ace with that 
country. His only recorded war was with the men of 
Meanis and Moray, Avho surprised him at Invergowrie. 
He pursued them to the Moray Firth, where a signal 
victory (11 14) gained for him the epithet of “ The Eierci‘.” 
The change from the ( Celtic to the Koman form of chun li 
l^overnineiit commenced by his mother and Ids brotlu r 
Edgar was continued. Anselm congratulated liiiii oii 
ids accession, and asked jirotectuui for monks sent to 
Scotland at Edgar’s reciucst. On the death of I\>tha<l, 
tlie last (\‘ltic bisho]» of St Andrew's, Alexander ])rocured 
the election of Turgot, Ids mother’s confessor and prior 
of Durham. His consecration Avas delayed through a 
disjmte between (Canterbury and York, and, having failed 
to etVect the autleipated reforms, he w’ent back to Dur- 
liam. On his death Eadmer, a monk of (^interbury and 
chronicler of noti\ w'as selected for the office by Balpli, 
archbishop of (\interbury. The choice W'as confirmed by 
the clergy and p(‘ 0 ]>le ; but a quarrel w'ith Alexander as to 
Ids investiture led to his return to Canterbury. Bobert, 
prior of Scone, became bishop in the year of Alexander’s 
death, but his consecration also had to bo put otT. The.se 
disputes as to the eoiisecratiou and investiture of the 
bisliop of St Andrew's turned on the rival claims of 
('’anterbury and York to be the metropolitan of Scotland, 
ami the refusal of Alexander to cede tlie iudcpendence of 
the Si'ottish Church, though anxious for an English monk 
to organize the diocese. National feeling W'as already 
strong in Scotland, even in a king with English sympathies. 
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Without the aid of Turgot or Eadmer, Alexander himself 
laid the foundation of diocesan episcopacy. The first 
bisho])8 of Dunkeld and Moray date from his reign, and 
the fiist parish on record, Ednam in Roxburghshire. At 
IiK’licolm, as well as Scone, he introduced the canons 
regular of Augustine, and on an island of Loch Tuy a 
cell from Scone was built in memory of his wife Sibylla. 

He restored the “Boar’s Chase” to St Andrew's and 
increased the eiidowunents of Dunfermline. The offices 
of chancellor, constable, and .sherifT also now appear ; and 
tlie mormaers of the ( ’eltic districts arc designed as carls 
{rnfnlf(H) in one of his charters. The transition from the 
Celtic to the feudal monarchy had begun. Alexander w'as 
a Icarncil monarch, like his father-in-law Henry Beauclerk, 

] lions and friendly to the church, but severe to his 
subjects. 

David T. (1124-53), the youngest son of Malcolm and David I 
Margaret, became king at the ripe age of forty-four. He 
had been trained at tlie court of Henry I. and his sister 
Matilda, so that “his manners were polislied from the rust 
of Scottish barbarity.” After Edgar’s death he served an 
ajiprenticeshi]! for tlie royal office as earl or ])rince of 
Cumbria, wdiiTC his j»ower w'as little short of regal. He 
married a Saxon, the daughter of Waltheof, earl of 
Northumberland, w'idow of Simon do St Liz, Normal, 
earl of Northampton, and his friends and followers W'crc 
chiefly Norman. His marriage brought him the earldom 
of Huntingdon, and he W'as guardian of the earldom of 
Northampton during his ste])son’s minority, so that he 
entered into feudal relations with the Norman king of 
England. In the government of his principality he suc- 
ceeded in redueing a wild part of Scotland into order, 
using for this juirfiose the agency of the church. 

The history of the church in Strathclyde since Kentigeni’s Ecolosi- 
d(‘ath is obscure. The records of York claim the consecra- 
tiou of a bishoj) of Chisgow in tlie middle of the 11th and 
another at the commencement of the 1 2th century; but 
they are unknown in tlie records of Ckisgow, and were 
jierhajis invented to sup]>ort the metro]>olitan claim of 
\ ork over that see. (Ihisgow certainly was restored after 
some considerable la]>se in the jierson of .lolin, tlie tutor of 
J)ci\id, w ho at his retjuest was consecrated by I’ope J’aschal 
1 1. Tliis W'as a ])arallel stej) to the summons of Turgot and 
E.idmer to St Andrews, but David, like Alexander, main- 
t.nni'd the independemeo of his own bishoyiric, and, though 
]>ope after pope sent letters and legates exhorting obedience 
to York, neither .lohn nor his successors yielded it. A new 
see erected at C’arlisle by Henry 1. and the restoration of 
Whithorn by Henry 11., both subject to York, W'cre counter 
measures on the part 9 f the English sovereigns. Tlie 
iiulependence of the Scottish from the English Church 
(with the exception of Callow'ay and some ])laoes of Lothian 
still under Durham) thus asserted by the rulers of Scotland 
was of great moment in its subsequent history, and w'as 
]»romoted by the liberality of David and his brothers. The 
impiest by Dav ill’s onler by which the land of the see of 
(dasgow was made may refer to ancient possession, but it 
had tlie oH’eet of a new grant. Its extent — covering lands in 
the dah'S of the CM} do, Tweed, Teviot, Annan, Nith, and in 
Ayrshire — corresponds to the district of Cumbria under 
David and, vvitli .slight deviations, to the future diocese of 
Clasgow. While David’s jirovince did not include all of 
ancient Cumbria, it did include some parts of ancient 
Lothian, the future shires of Berw'ick, Roxburgh, and 
Selkirk. MMie (Mimbrian nobles were a mixed class, — 
some Saxon and olliers Norman. There were few of ]mro 
Celtic blood. 

Three years after his accession David w'as present at the Dnvul 
council of London, where, along wdtli the English barons, he 
swore to accept his niece Matilda as the successor of 
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Henry I., who had lost his only son by the shipwreck of 
the “ White Ship.” Soon after a rising of Scottish ('elts 
under a natural son of Alexander and Angus, a grandson of 
the niorniacr of Moray, was defeated at Stracathro (Forfar) 
})y David 8 troops in his absence in England, and four years 
later another under Wimund, who pretended to be Malcolm 
Maclleth, a chief in Ross, aided by Soiuerled of Argyll, 
who had acijuirod some of the adjacent isles, was put 
down by Wimumrs ca]>ture. The death of Henry I. and 
the claim of Stephen to the English throne led to the 
invasion of England by David, in support of Matilda, 
with an army drawn from all i)arts of his kingdom, 
-the men of Galloway, Cumbria, Teviotdale, Lothian, 
Lennox, the Isles, Scotia (the country south of the Forth 
or Scots Water), and Moray. Their defeat at the battle 
of the Standard at Cuton Moor (1138) near Northallerton 
by the barons of northern England was due to the want of 
discipline of the men of Galloway, and, though signal, was 
not decisive. At (Carlisle peace was made on condition that 
David^s son Henry should hold Northumberland as an 
earldom under Stephen, with the exception of the castles of 
Ramborough and Newcastle. David gave hostages, but 
retained Carlisle and Cumberland without any condition of 
homage. Two years later, when Matilda seized London, 
David joined her ; but she was unable to maintain her 
advantage. David was forced to return to Scotland, and 
did not again engage in active hostilities against Stephen. 
His death was preceded by that of liis only son ; but 
liis ])ower was so firm that he procured the acknow^ledg- 
inent of his grandson Malcolm, a boy of twelve, as successor 
to the Scottish crown, while William, liis younger grandson, 
succeeded to Northumberland and the English fiefs his 
father had held. 

Dioocsaii The comparative pence of his last twelve years gave 
David o])portunity for the ecclesiastical and civil organiza- 
or”*lni/i. kingdom. He found three and left nine 

tinuot bishoprics, adding to St Andrews, Moray, and Dunkeld 
kingdom, the now sees of Glasgow, Brechin, Dunblane, Aberdeen 
(transferred from Mortlach), Ross, and Caithness, (losely 
connected with their establishmimt was the suppression of 
the (Celtic Culdees at Dunkeld, St Andrews, and Loch 
Leven, and perhaps also at Dunblane and Dornoch, where 
canons regular of St Augustine became the chaj iters of the 
bislioji. The abbeys, chiefly Cistercian, which ho founded 
were Holyrood, Newbattle, Melrose, Jedburgh, Kelso, 
CVuiibuskennetli, Unjuhart, and Kin loss. lie added to the 
endowments of his father and mother at Dunfermline, and 
so lessened the crown lands that James I, called him 
“a sore saint for the crown.” The division into dioceses 
stimulat(‘d the formation of parishes endowed by the 
bishojis or by the lords of the manor ; but the first stejis 
of the parochial division of Scotland are obscure. The 
diocesan episcopate now included the whole of Scotland 
except wdiat was held by the Norsemen, who had bisho]is 
of their own for the Orkneys and the western isles, 
subject to the metropolitan of Drontheim. It preceiled 
the civil division into bheriffdoms, which also began in 
this reign, but took a longer jK*riod to complete. The 
(Vltic chiefs in the north and in Galloway were as yet too 
[lowerful to allow royal officers to hold courts within their 
territory, and regalities with the full rights of the crown 
in matters of justice were more lavishly granted in Scotland 
than in England, where they were confined to the few 
]»alatine earls or bishops on the border. The feudal system 
in Scotlaiid, erroneously antedated to the reign of Malcolm 
11. or Malcolm Canmore, really took root in that of David. 
The king administered justice in person. The great judicial 
officer of state, the justiciar, who went circuits in the king^s 
name, appears either in this or the i)receding reign ; so 
also do the seneschal or steward of the royal household 
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and the chamberlain who collected the royal revenues. 1127-116,% 
The tenure of land by charter, of which there are a fi‘W 
examjiles by Edgar in fa\our of Durham and by AlexamU r 
I. in favour of Scone, now became common. The charters 
of David to the abbey of Holyrood, to Hubert Bruce of 
Annandale, and others are in the regular stylt' of the 
I Norman chancery. There are also instances of suboulinate 
I grants by subjects, which the king confirms, 'riiongh no 
I charter lo a burgh is extant, David refers to Edinburgh, 

I Ferth, and Stirling as his burghs. The inquest in fuMnii of 
! the see of Glasgow is, }»y thi‘ M'rdict of those best acquainted 
with the facts, similar to the Korman imjuest. The laws 
of the four burghs of Lothian BiTwick, Box bin gh, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling are records oi customs existing 
in this reign, while a variety of ether laws called assizes, 
chiefly relating to tolls and matters of criminal jurispru- 
dence, were the legislative acts of the king, assisted hy tho 
council of his great nobles. The beginning ol the feudal 
system hi Scotland was invigorated by tin* ]»ersonal character 
of David. The absence of any large body of settled (Vltic 
or Saxon customs gave full play to its assiinilativi^ inlhu'nce. 

In the reigns which followed Scotland liecaine a jmrer 
example of a feudal state than England, wluTe a large 
number of Teutonic customs contributed to form tlie 
common law. A few of tJicse found their w'ay into Scotland, 
chiefly through tho burghs or the iruMlium of Norman 
charters, in wliich they had been incorporated. But the 
Scottish common law was in the main derived from tho 
Homan cimIo through the canon law', and not from Anglo- 
Saxon customs. Though never canonized by the church, 
this great monarch, for his faithful administration of 
justice and the jiurity of his domestic life, w'as deemed a 
saint by the peo])le. 

David’s grandson and successor Malcolm IV. (1154-65), M 
called “The Maiden,” died too young to leave a permanent ^ 
impression. A rising by Somerled, lonl ot tln^ Isles, and 
tho sons of Malcolm Maclleth, mormam’ of Mora>, W'as 
suppressed in the early years of his leign, and peace was 
made with Somerled in 1 1 58. A treaty by w’hicli Malcolm 
surrendered Northumberland and (Vniberland lo Henry 1 1., 
and his following that king (who knighted him at To^r^) 
in an expedition to Toulouse, led to the re\()lt of the 
earl of Slrathearn with five otliei* chiefs. This luought 
liim suddenly home. An attem])t to take him by snrj»riso 
at Perth failed, and next year he succeeded in reducing 
Moray and Galloway, whose cfirl, I'cngns, liad also taken 
advantage of his absence. Moray was occiqiied by foreign 
settlers (1160), amongst whom, besides Norman barons, 
were Flemings, — a race fitted to (‘ivili/e a new country by 
their industry. It is to this .settlement that the permanent 
subjection of Moray to the Scottish kings, and perhaps the 
]»eculiar dialect and character of tlie inhabitants of that 
])art of Scotland, were due. hour years later Somerled 
again attacked tho west coast, but was defeated and slain 
at Henfrew, w'lieii the isles south of Ardnamurcliaii, which 
ho had won from Godred the Black, son of Olaf, king of 
Man, w'ero divided amongst his sous Dugall, Hegitiakl, and 
Angus. Next year (1165) the young king himself died at 
Jedburgh. Wliile he was reproached for yielding too much 
to the powerful English monarch, his service abroad enabled 
him to obtain the necessary experience to contend w ith the 
Celtic chiefs. The reduction of Galloway and Mora} more 
than compensated for the loss of the earldoms in nortlierii 
England, the possession of which by the Seottisli king 
must Jiave been ])recarious. Before liis di‘atli IJiite hud 
been taken by the steward of Scotland, — the first footing 
tho Scotch got on tho larger isles, but it w'as afterwards 
recovereil by the Norwegian king llaco and restored to 
Ruari, a descendant of Reginald. 

Malcolm, ilying childless though he had an illegitimate 
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1165-1 215. Bon who predeceased him — was succeeded by his brother 
William William the Lion (IIGT) 1214). Jlis rei^^m, the longest of 
the Lion, ^ny Scottish monarch, tlnnigli not so uniformly successful 
as that of his grandfatln^r, was an important era in Scottish 
histojy. Jt is divided into nearly e<j\ial portions by the 
acc(‘HHion of Kichard Coair dc Lion. The first consists of 
the war with Henry II., in which William was cajitured 
(1 175), and tliis made him the subject of tlie English king 
for fourteen yi^ars. In the second he recovered his in- 
dependence, and, resuming the task of his predecessor, 
consolidated the Scottish kingdom in the north and west. 
William commenced his reign by taking part in the war 
with France as vassal of ILmry 11. for the fief of Hunting- 
don ; but, being disappointed of the promised restoration 
of the northern earhloms, he entered into negotiations with 
Louis VIl. of France. This memorable event is the first 
authentic connexion l>etween Scotland and France, and was 
afterwards antedated by a fiction to the time of Charle- 
magne. Dictated by the situation of the tw'o countries, 
eijually exposed to danger from the power of England under 
the Angevin or 1‘lantagenet kings, the alliance betw^een 
Francti and Scotland continued with few lireaks until tlie 
close of the IGth century, and even in the 17th and 18th 
was relied upon by the last of the Stuarts. Franco proved a 
broken reed to the Scottish kings ; but tlie intercourse 
betwciui tlie tw'o countries lirouglit the Scottish people, 
when war with England after the close of the Hth century 
shut them out from the advancing civilization of that 
country, into contact with the chivalrous manners of the 
court and the learning of the schools of France during the 
Warwith best pericnl of French liistory. Nothing came of the alliance 
Buglaud. at this time, and two years later William and his brother 
David, in whose favour he resigned the earldom of Hunting- 
don, attended the coronation (during his father’s life) of the 
younger Henry at Windsor. That ill-judged step and tin* 
murder of Hecket led to a doimsstic revolution, and William, 
tempted by the ])romise of the earldom of Northumberlaml, 
joined the young king against his father (1173). He faile<l 
in th(' sieg(‘s ol Wark and (Girlish*, and ne\t year was taken 
jirisoner at Alnwi(‘k by Ihinulph de (Uanville and simt b\ 
Henry’s oi(h*r to Falaise in Normandy. I’o procure his 
ri‘h‘asc he* made a treaty with llemy l»y wdiich h(‘ becanii* 
his \assal for Scotland and all Ids other territories. Tin 
Scottish (Miiirch then for the lirst and last time owmd 
subjection to that of England. This treaty settles the 
dis] lilted (piestion of the Scottish homage. It w^as only by 
coiupiest and the captivity of its king that su<*h terms 
could be obtained. To secure the observance of the treaty 
the tour burghs of Scotland were to be [ilaced in lleniy’s 
hands and hostages given till their delivery. The ambiguous 
terms of the clause as to the cliurch enabled tlie Scottish 
bishops to refuse obedience to the see of York, and, 
Canterbury having advanced a rival claim, Henry, not 
disph'ased to see ecclesiastics (pmrrel, allowed the Scottish 
bishops to leave the council of Norham without acknowdedg- 
ing it. The foundation of the abbey of Arbroath in memory 
of Hecket, whom he had kmnvn at Henry’s court, was almost 
the only endowment of William. At home ho put dowm 
revolts in Galloway, Uoss, and Caithness. A long disjmte 
with successive popes as to the see of St Andrew's alforded 
a signal example of the perseverance of William. He also 
procured a distinct acknowdedgment of the independence of 
the Scottish (dmrch and its immediate subjection to Home 
alone, wdiich Henry II., now approaching the calamitous 
end of his reign, could not ])revent ; nor was ho able to 
(‘uforce payment of the Saladin tax from the Scottish 
bishops. Immediately after Henry’s death Ei(diard Cceur 
de Lion, moved by the necessity of money for the crusades, 
consented for a payment of 10,000 marks to the abrogation 
of the treaty of Falaise (1189) as having been extorted 
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from William when a captive, and restored Scotland’s 
ancient marches. 

The second jiart of William’s reign was occuiiied with Tntf^nml 
internal alfairs. Jlichard’s absence and John’s disputes 
with the liope and his own barons gave a relief from 
English war. The raising of the ransom tried the re- 
sources of Scotland, and was met by an aid from the 
clergy and barons, llisings by Harold, earl of Caithness, 
and his sou Tor]>hin (1197), and another by Giithred 
(1211), a descendant of the mormaer of Ross, were 
(jiielled. The birth of a son strengthened William’s throne. 

He at one time contemplated an invasion of England, for 
wdiich John’s weakness afforded a good opportunity, but 
desisted, it is said, in consequence of a vision, perhaps 
rmnembering his own age and that of his heir. The 
proposed erection by John of a castle at Tweedniouth to 
overawe Berwick led to a rupture ; but, after protracted 
negotiations and threats, a treaty was made (1 209) by which 
William agreed to ])ay 1 5,000 marks. John was to procure 
suitable matches for his two daughters, and dVeedmouth 
was not to bo rebuilt. The barons promised at a council in 
the following year to raise 10,000 and the burghs 6000 
marks. This is the first mention of a contribution by the 
burghs to a feudal aid. William was their great benefactor, 
as Henry the Fowler in Germany and Richard in England : 
many of tlieir cliarters date from his reign. Legislation 
continued in the form of assizes, which required the sanction 
of a great council. As in England, the necessity of raising 
money first gave rise to municipal rights and to facilities for 
some discussion of public affairs in w'hat afterwards grew 
to be the parliament. This assembly was still the cvria 
rajia of the vassals of tlie king, and the Scottish parlia- 
ment never lost marks of its origin. William died at 
Stirling in 1214 in the seventy- second year of his ago. 

The lion rampant, which he took for his seal, became liis 
c[uthet, and rejiroscnts his chivalrous and determined 
character. He set tlie example, which his son and grand- 
son lollow'ed, of cultivating friendly relations with the 
Fngli^h sovereign, and his ellbrts to maintain the inde- 
]M‘ii(lencc ol Scotland W'cre lewanied b} internal peace. Jt 
was only in the outlying districts that risings had now to 
b(‘ b'tiicd. The number of shires w'here the king’s sherifl', 
trvqnently (by a policy wise at the time, but afterwards 
dangerous) the chief baron of the district, administered 
justice at the head tow'iis increases, and this, as well as 
the growth of trade, brought into prominence the Imighs, 
each with a royal castle where the king in his freijuent 
ju'ogresscs held his court, and if needful summoni'd the 
great council of his realm. The chief burghs wdiose 
charters date from this reign are Perth, Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, Dumfries, Lanark, Irvine, Ayr, Forfar, Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, Inverurie, Kintore, Banff, Cullen, and 
Nairn. Their number and sites, spread over the whole 
(‘onntry, mark a settled jiolicy and the jirogress of the 
kingdom in the arts of peace, A new diocese — Argyll 
— was founded by se]>aration from Dunkeld, to W'hicb 
John the Soot, th(‘n bisho]), sent his chaplain as knowing 
Gaelic; and, though the Hebrides were still Norse, this 
w’as a steji towards the complete organization of the 
church and to the extension of the kingdom which fol- 
io w'ed in tlio next two reigns, when the Isles also were 
added (1266) to Scotland. 

Alexander 11. (1214-19), son of William, w’as crowned Alexai»- 
at Scone in his seveiitecuth year, in time to take ])art in ** 
the great struggle in England for Magna Charta, which 
had reached its crisis, lie sided with the English barons, 
wdio made an agreement by which Carlisle and the county 
of Norlliumberlaiid were to be given to Alexander. In 
fulfilment of his jiart he besieged Norham, while the 
barons inserted in Magna Charta a clause hy which John 
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promised to render to Alexander what was his right with 
reference to the marriage of his sisters and his kingdom, 
unless the charters of his father William authorized other- 
wise, and this was to be decided by the judgment of his 
peers in the curia regis. The position of the Scottish 
king as one of the English barons in whose favour Magna 
Cliarta was granted is ])regnant evidence of the fact that 
he was not, like John, llenry ITT., and Edward L, a 
Tuonarch with imperial tendencies, the adversary of the 
rights of the barons and the people. The Scottish kings 
in this century and Bruce in the next were popular 
sovereigns, anil their memory sup]>orted the crown when 
it was worn by less worthy successors. Next year John 
broke the charter, reduced by the aid of mercenaries the 
nortliorn counties of England, and, advancing into Scot- 
land. stormed Berwick and Imrnt Koxburgh, Haddington, 
and Dunbar. On his return he pillaged (k>ldijigham anil 
set tire to Berwick. Alexander retaliated by wasting 
Jhigland ns far as Carlisle, which town, but not the castle, 
he took ill the autumn ; then, marching to Dover, he did 
homage to Louis, the son of Phili]) Augustus, whom the 
English barons hail chosen as king. Next year (1217) he 
again invaded England, but made peace with llenry III., 
which was confirmed three years later at York. Alexander 
agreed to restore (Wlisle, do homage for his English fiefs, 
and obtain release from the excommunication which the 
poj»e had declared against the barons and their allies. 
Henry promised to give Alexander one of his sisters in 
marriage and to procure suitable husbands for the Scottish 
princesses. Aci'ordingly, Alexander married Joan, tlie 
elder daughti‘r of John, while Margaret, his sister, be- 
e.'ime the wife of Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, and 
Isabella of Boger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, both nobles who 
took a prominent part in the Barons War. These alliances 
rendered the ])oace with England more secure, and allowed 
Alexander to devote himself to the reduction of the 
periodical insurrections of the (Vlticand Norse chiefs on 
ids northern and western borders. Tie reduced Argyll 
(1222), which he created a sheriffdom, and forced John, 
earl of (Jaithness, to surrender jairt of his lands and juiy 
eoinpcrisatiou for his share in the burning of Adam, it.s 
bisho[>. Tlie wisdom of his settlement of Argyll was proved 
by the inhabitants re])elling an attack by Haco, the Norse 
King. He was eipially successful in quelling the risings of 
two chiefs of the same iiame, (lillesco]), one in tlu* w^e.st, 
the other in Moray. Five years later (12 JO) a disputed 
succession in (hilloway gave him the o])portunity of chas- 
tising that turbulent province and dividing it among three 
coheiresses. Tlie fall of Hubert de Burgh and the sne- 
eession of Peter des Boches to the chief jJace in the 
council of Henry III. cliangcd the attitude of that king 
towuirds Scotland, but Otho, the iia^ial legab^, preserved 
peace by a cointirornise of tlie rival claims. A little more 
than a year after the death of his wife Joan without issue, 
Alexander married Mary de Couci, daughter of a TYeneh 
noblo house, which counted itself the equal of kings, and 
Alexander 111., the child of the marriage, was bctrotlied 
when an infant of a year old to Margaret, daughter of 
Henry ITT. Two years later (124 4) a serious nqiture, 
fomented by Walter Bisset, a Scottish exile, and causeil 
by a projected alliance of Alexander with France and 
tile creetioii of castles on the border, was averted by the i 
treaty of Newcastle, by which the kings of England and 
Scotland bound themselves not to make alliances with the 
enemies of each other. The last year of liis life wa.s 
t>ccupied in i>utting down a second rising in Clalloway, 
and in ])rcparing for an expedition against Haco, with 
the view of annexing the Hebrides ; but lie died of fever 
at Kerrora, in the Bay of Oban, while mustering his licet. 
The.se expeditions, all successful, are proof of the active 


character of the king, who must liave been called “ Peace- 1215-1266 
ful because he preserved peace with England, for he was 
in fact a warlike monarch, enforcing the feudal levy, which, 
according to Matthew Paris, amounted in his time to 10,000 
horse and 100,000 foot, and extending the feudal civil 
government. Like his predecessors, he was a benefactor 
of the church, especially of tlie new mendicant orders, 
whose monasteries were founded in all the principal towns. 

Tlie most important of his statutes were the substitution 
of trial by jury for the ordeals of fire and w’ater, and the 
regulation of trial by battle, with provision for the case 
of women and the clergy. He was deemed, like David, a 
protector of the ])oor 

Alexander 111. (12 PJ-Sb) w.is only eight years old wher Alcxamlor 
his father died. A succes.siou of eontesK for the regency HK 
between a party of nobles who iavoured luiglish influence 
and a national ]>arty was the eonsi qneiice. The iornier 
tried to delay the coronation on the ]>retenee that the 
young prince w'as not a knight ; but Doinyu, carl of 
Meiiteitii, bafiled them by the pro])osal that the bisho]) 
of St Andrew’s should j>erfi)nn both ceremonies. TJie 
rehearsal of his descent from the Celtic line ot kings was 
made, according to a custom becoming old fashioned, tor 
the last time by a lligliland seiiuachy, to jilcase the 
(laelie .subjects, while the translation of the (“orpse of St 
Margaret into a precious shrine at Duufennliiie was cal- 
culated to have a similar efl'ect in the Lowlands. Henry 
III. liad asked the ]m>]>c to declare the eoromition illegal 
without liis eoiiseiit, but the ])(>pe riJ’used. Foiled in this, 

Henry celobrated at York the uu]»tialsof liis ilanglitiT and 
the young king, whom he aski'd to rendiT liomage for his 
kingdom. The reply that he liad not eume to answer such 
a (|nestiou and must advise with liis counsellors iin]>lied 
that ho had counsellors little likely to grunt it. About 
this time J)urward the justiciar and Bobert the elian- 
eellor were dismissed, and the earl of Meiiteitli held the 
chief ]K)W'er for live years. A secret mission oi Simon de 
Montfort led to the earl of March, ])urward, and other 
nobles seizing the young king and queen, and at a nu'eting 
with Henry at Kelso the CNnnyns and their su])])oiters were 
removed from ofliee (12r)r)) and other regents aj»pointed. 

Two years later the bishop of St Andrews got the ]>ope to 
excoiiiminiieate Diirw’ard and the English regents. Next 
year a coinjiroinise was efl’eeted and a joint regeiiey 
appointed, consisting of the ijiieen dowager and lier 
Jiiisband, the earl of Menteitli and Durwanl, and the 
siqiporters of both ]uirties. Wlieii Alexander was nearly 
ol age the earl of ]\Ienteith died, xxhereiipou the king took 
the government into his own liands (12(11). Henry, 
engaged in the dispute W’ith Jiis barons, could not int(‘rtere, 
Alexander at once resumed liis father's jirojeet for the Itcdurtioi. 
reduction of the Hebrides ; but llaeo, the Norwegian king, 
forestalled him by invading Siotland, wlien a stonii, whieli 
di8])ersed his fleet, and the loss of the battli* oi Largs ( 1 2(52) 
forced him to retire to the Orkneys, where he died. ^Magnus 
Olafson, king of IMaii, the chief Norse feudatory, a 
descendant of Oodred the Black, submitted to Alexander, 
and although .some of the islands lield out they were reduced 
by the earls of Buchan and Mar and Alan Durw’ard. At 
last Magnus, the son of Haco, concluded a treaty at 1 erth 
(1206), hy which lie surrendered IMan and the Sudieyar 
for a pay’ment of 4000 marks and an annual rent ol 100 ; 
the riglits of the hisho]) of I )rontheim wa*re reserv ed. J^'rom 
this time the w’estern isles were subject to Scotland. At 
the jmrliainenl of 12S4, which settled the crown on the 
Maid of Noiwvay, their great nobles, desiendants of 
Soiiierled, attended as vassals, ami the suhseijuent revolts 
(of which there wen* many) w’ere instigated by the English 
king, who found useful allies in the chiefs of the Isles, 

In the Barons War Alexander aided his father-in-law, on 
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1266*1202. whose side throe Scottish barons, John Comyn, Kobert 
Bruce, and Jolin Baliol, fought at Lewes, where the first two 
were taken prisont^rs. Jn the matter of the independence 
of his kingdom Alexanch‘r was as firm as his jiredecessors, 
and would not allow ilenry himself or the legate Ottobon 
to collect within it a tithe for the crusade which the i>ope 
had guaranteed to the English king. On the accession of 
J'klward r. (1272) Alexander attended his coronation, but 
ncMther then iK)r six years later, when specially summoned 
to Westminster, wouhl he do homage for Scotland. The 
(•losing y<‘ars of Alexander >vero saddened by domestic 
losses, Jlis wife died in 1273, his younger son David in 
1281. His only daughter, Margaret, married two years 
before to J^rik of Norway, and liis elder son, Alexander, 
both died in 1283. The following year the estates at 
Scone recognized the succession of Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway ; but Alexander, in h<jpe of a male heir, married 
Joleta, daughter of (Jount de Dreux. At the festivities in 
fled burgh in honour of the marriage a ghostly figure in the 
masijue was deemed an omen of the king’s dcjath, which 
followed from a fall near Kinghorn (1285). The prosperity 
of Scotland in his reign was eelebratcid in one of the earliest 
verses [ireserved in the Scottish dialect - 

“ Quhen Alywiiidcr ouu* l^yiig was dodo, 

Tlifil Scot land led in hive and Ic, 

Away ^v(*s sons o( alo and hicdc, 

01 and ua\, of garnyn and gle, 

Ourc gold was changed into Icdo. 

Oryst, hoin int«) viiginita, 

8nc<oin Scotland and rcincdo 
That hted in his pcrplcxitic.” 

PiMulal Under the wise rule ol three kings, extending over 
rtcothuid. more than a century a cireunistance rare in that age- - 
Scotland attained a degree of wellbeing before unknown, 
which did not return till the 18th century. The extent of 
the revenue is attested by the returns of the sheriffs to the 
chamberlain and by the accounts of the tax which Boiamund 
de Vicci, the pope’s representative, levied from the clergy for 
the crusade. Berwick, the chief Scottish port, was likened 
to Alexandria, and attained an importance it never recovered 
after its union with England. Its customs were reckoned 
as eijual to a third of those of all khigland,- a staU'mcmt 
hardly en*dible till we remember that the trade of Britain 
was ehielly with Franco and Flanders, and that a harbour 
for small craft was sufficient. The personal character and 
bravery of these kings subdued the turbulence of the 
outlying districts and kejit in check tlie ambition of the 
nobles. The bounds of the kingdom were almost as they 
now are, and the name of Scotland iiermanently passed to 
the whole eountry south as well as north of the Forth. 
In Hjiite of ditferenees of race, the unity of the nation had 
been secured, nn<l its indejiendenee w'as acknowledged by 
the pojic and other sovereigns ; the English alone kept iij) 
a nominal claim to rights which had for short periods been 
held by (Canute and tlu^ (\>n(iuor()r, and for longer by the 
second Henry, until they were abandoned by the treaty 
of C’anlerbury. But now all was to be changed. Three 
centuries of war, though diminishing in intensity as time 
went on, dis[)lay heroic character, but im]dy an amount of 
Hutfering to the ]>eo]>lo '^^hich cannot bo told. Perhaps a 
contest between the tuo }>roud nations wliicli shared Britain 
was inevitabh', yet the reigns of the Alexanders suggest a 
different ])ossil)ility. That the contest came wdien it did 
was due to the disputed successiem on the death of Mar 
garel, the Maid of Norway. This gave to the ambition of 
Edward I. an opportunity to reduce the whole island to 
Lis sway, which lie was (|uiek to seize. 

Maid of 5. ITd/* of JmJe pend t nee ; from Deitih of Alexander 111, 
Narway ^ Aere^mm of Home of Stuart,- The Maid of Norway, 
whos(^ right was at once acknowledged (for Scotland, like 
England, knew no Salic law), was not to wear the crown. 
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A regency administered the kingdom for five years after 
Alexander’s death. A conference at Salisbury between 
commissioners of Erik of Norway, Edward I., three of the 
regents, and Bruce, lord of Annandale, agreed that Margaret 
should be sent home unbetrothed. Iler marriage to Ed- Treaty of 
ward’s son, for which a dispensation had been got from 
Home, was sanctioned by an assembly at Brigham near 
Hoxburgh (18th July 1 290), in a treaty which made anxious 
])rovi8ion for the independence of Scotland. This country 
w’as to remain free, and, saving the right of the king of 
England in the marches or elsewhere, separate from Eng- 
land by its lawful bounds. No parliament was to sit, and 
no Scottish suit to be tried, out of Scotland. Edward con- 
firmed tliis treaty by oath ; but tlie death of Margaret in 
the Orkneys rendered it abortive. To prevent an armed 
contest for the crown, Eraser, bishop of St Andrews, invited 
Edward to intervene, and certain Scottish nobles made a 
.similar re(piest. He accordingly summoned the Scottish 
estates to meet him on JOth May, and the English parlia- 
numt on 3d June 1291, at Norham near Berwick. When Competi 
tlic Scots came Edward refused to judge the cause of theti«" 
Scottish succession unless his title as feU])erior of Scotland 
was admitted. After some delay the barons and clergy ^nd 
gave the admission, as also did the claimants no fewer Baliol. 
than thirteen — but the representatives of the commons 
witliheld any such acknowledgment. Tlie court for the 
decision of the cause w as then appointed. Forty members 
were named by llaliol and as many by Bruce, between wdiom 
the competition really lay, while Edward chose twenty-four. 

On the following day the competitors agreed that sasine of 
the kingdom should be given to Edward ; a week later 
the reg(‘nt surrendcTcd the kingdom of Scotland and the 
keepers the cliicf castles into his hands as lord paramount. 

He reston^d jiossession alter adding several Englishmen 
to the regiuicy. After another adjouniineni the com- 
petitors put in their claims. Throe descendants of David, 
carl of Iluntingdon, brother of William the Lion — all 
English barons, though one, Bruce, had large estates in 
Scotland- were alone serious. John Baliol claimed as 
grandson of David’s eldest daughter Margaret, wife of 
Alan, lord of Galloway ; Hobert Bruce as son of David’s 
second daughter, wife of the lord of Annandale ; while 
David de Hastings, grandson of tlie third daughter Ada, 
contended that the kingdom was partible. This last ques- 
tion was postponed until the claims of Baliol and Bruce had 
been considered. After tw’o long adjournments it W’^as at 
last decided (14th October 1292) that the case was to be 
ruled by the law of the kingdom ap}>licable to titles of 
earldoms, baronies, and other indivisible inheritances, and 
“that by this law in every heritable succession the more 
remote l)y one degree descended from the eldest sister 
was preferable to the nearer in degree from the second.” 

Edward aecoidingly decided (17th November 1292) in Baliol 
lav our of Baliol. Two days afterwards the regents were 
ordered to give sasine to Baliol; the day following he^'”^*^ 
sw'orc fealty to Edward at Norham ; ten days after he was 
crowned at Scone ; wdtliin a month he did homage to Ed- 
ward at Newcastle. 

The judgment was just, according to the i>rinciplcs of 
feudal law afterwards fixed, though then imperfectly estal)- 
lished, in lavour of primogeniture; the acknowledgment 
of the suzerainty of Edward was a difierent matter. In 
the course of the proceedings Edward obtained from the 
cathedrals and religious houses of England returns of 
homagci by Scottish kings. No such returns w^ero asked 
from Scotland. Tliose from England recited the well- 
known cases of isolated conquest followed by homage to 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman kings, Edw^ard the Elder and 
Athelstan, Canute and tlie two Williams, and the treaty 
of Falaiso by which William the Lion surrendered the 
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independence of Scotland. They ignored the treaty of 
( Canterbury by which it was restored, the clause of Magna 
Charta relating to Scotland and the rights of its king, 
tlie refusal of tho last two Alexanders to render homage 
for their kingdom, and the treaty of Brigham by which 
Edward had acknowledged the independence of Scotland. 
One result of the submission to the English king over- 
looked by tho eager competitors, but not by the lawyers 
who advised Edward, immediately emerged. An appeal 
was soon taken from the court of Baliol to the court of his 
superior at Westminster. Baliol referred in vain to the 
express clause in the treaty of Brigham that no Scottish 
Buit was to bo tried beyond Scotland ; Edward replied this 
was an ai)peal from his own officers during tho interregnum, 
but asserted his right to hear appeals in all cases. Other 
apj)eals followed, and Baliol wmkly surrendered his claim 
to independent jurisdiction. Shortly afterwards (October 
1 293) he was himself summoned to Westminster as defend- 
ant in a suit by Macduff, son of the earl of Fife. Declin- 
ing to ap])ear, ho was condemned for contempt, and three 
of his principal castles were ordered to be seized. He again 
yielded and promised to attend next parliament. There 
could be no longer doul)t what had been the effect of sub- 
mitting the dispute as to tho crown to Edward. Instances 
of homage had not been difficult to find ; but the records 
might be ransacked in vain for an exam])le of what would 
now become fre(pient, — the adjudication by tho court of 
the English king on the rights of Scotsmen. Tho exe- 
cution of this decision by force in Scotland carried with 
it at no distant date the subjection of the kingdom. 
Baliol quitted Westminster suddenly iu 129t to escape 
service iu tho (Gascony war. By yielding iu tho question 
of apt)eal he had lost the confidence of the Scottish barons. 
Tn the parliament of Scone a council was appointed to con- 
trol him, and all fiefs held by Englishmen were forfeited. 
Ill the following year he formed an alliam'e against Eng- 
land with the French king, and his son was promised 
the daughter of that king’s nephew, the count of Anjou, 
in marriage. The Scottish army headed by six earls then 
invaded England, but was repulsed at Carlisle (28th March 
1296), and Edward, leaving his French camjiaign, at once 
marched northwards. Before the end of March 1296 ho 
stormed Berwick. Wliile there the abbot of Arbroath 
brought him a renunciation of Baliol’s homage. Dunbar 
was taken soon afterwards by the earl of Surrey; Box- 
biirgh, .Jedburgh, and Edinburgh fell before the end of 
,1 line ; Stirling, Perth, and Scone surrendered without a 
blow. At this time no Scottish town was walled and no 
resistance could be made against the English feudal levy 
li‘d by smffi a general as Edward. In the churchyard of 
Stracathro in Forfar Baliol renounced his alliance with 
France, and a few days afterwards (lOtli duly) surrendered 
Scotland to Anthony Beck, bishop of Durham. Edward 
inarched as far as P3gin, but it was a conquest of Baliol, 
not of Scotland. This imjiotent monarch was carried 
captive with his son to London and vanishes from Scottish 
liistory. lie died at one of his French fiefs twenty years 
afterwards, never having atteiniited to regain the kingdom. 
Du his homeward march Edward took and recorded iu the 
Bagman Bolls tho homage of the Scottish nobility, and 
carried to Westminster the sacred stone of Scone, on whicli 
the C^eltic monarchs had been crowned, and tho black rood 
of Margaret, the hallowed relic of the Saxon line. Surrey 
was ap])ointed guardian, Sir Hugh Ocjssingham treasurer, 
and William Orinsby justiciar of Scotland ; the nobles 
were treated with lenity and the bisho])s bribed by the 
})nvilege of berjueathing their movables like their English 
brethren. The most imjiortant result of the campaign 
was tho capture and fortification of Berwick. That city, 
tho key to the Lothians, was tho commercial capital ; 


and Scotland was left without one until the rise, after the 1292-1298. 
union, of Glasgow and tho mercantile centres of the Clyde. 

When the fortunes of Scotland were at the lowest, when Wallace’s 
the country was deserted by tho king, and its nobles and »^**wKgle 
clergy were making terms with the conqueror, Wallace, 
the man of the people, appeared. The second son of Sir ^ 

Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie near Paisley, his name in- 
dicates a remote CVdtic origin from a Welsh or (’’ambrian 
stock. In the spring of 1297, in revenge for the murder 
of Ilia wfife, AValla(‘o slew Hazelrig, slierilT of Ayr, and 
burned Lanark. CVfileeting a band of followers animated 
with like patriotism, and aided by a single noble, Sir 
William Douglas, ho surprised and (lr()\c Ormsliy, the 
justiciar, from Scone and Beck, the bislio]) of Durham, 
from Glasgow. Some of the barons, headed by James the 
Steward, joined him, and Wallace and Douglas carried 
everything before them in Lennox and Galloway, ~ dis- 
tricts more favourable to the national ranst‘ than Lothian. 

The nobles fell aw'ay from Wallace almost as soon as Percy 
appeared at the head of an English force, and Douglas, the 
Steward, Bruce the future king, and othi'rs ea[»itiilatcd at 
Irvine (9th July 1297). Wallace, while engaged in the 
siege of the castle of Dundee, heard that Surrey and C’ress- 
ingham were advancing on Stirling, and he marched to its 
relief. There at the bridge over the I’orth near (^ainbns- 
kenneth he won his most famous victory (11th September). 

The English were totally routed ami (’ressingharn was 
killed. The disparity of iiuinbers was great, for the 
English had 50,000 foot and 1000 horse, against at most 
40,000 foot and only 180 horse*.. The generalship of 
Wallace, who tempted his adversary to cross the bridge in 
his face and held his troops in hand until the moment of 
the charge, won the day, the first iu whi(‘h a feudal army 
was beaten by light-armed peasants. Wallace atteiiqited 
to organize the kingdom he had won. He assumed tlie 
title of guardian of the realm in naino of the Jjord John 
(Baliol), and associated with liimself Sir Andrew Moray of 
Bothwell, son of the only baron who stood by him and 
who fell in the battle. Ho held the iiobli^s in awe, w'hile 
he rewarded his adherents. The grant (fortunately ]»re- 
served) of the oftice of constable of Dundee to Alexander 
Scrymzeour can scarcely have been a solitary one. Ho 
introduced better disci] iline in the army, and tried also 
to revive trade.^ Shortly after tlie battle of Stirling 
Wallace carried the war as far as Hexliain, whose monks 
he protected. That he penetrated farther south and won 
the favour of Eleanor, Edw'ard’s w'ife, is one of tin* romantic 
additions to his scanty history in the ]>oem of Blind Harry. 

Edw'ard recognized the crisis and, leaving Flamlers, sent 
a force before him under Pembroke, following in person 
at the head of 80,000 foot and 10,000 horse. For a brief 
s}»aeo success attended Wallace, who diifeated the English 
in Fife and Ayr; but the bishop of Durham retook the 
castle of Dirleton, and Edward himself, by the victory of 
Falkirk (22d July 1298), in which the nobles again jiroved 
false to the pojmlar cause, reversed that of Stirling. 

Wallace took refuge in Franco, and, although the French 
king at Amiens offered to surrender him, he was soon re- 
leased and provided with a safe conduct to tin* jiopc. 

Papers found on him when captured show that lie receivi'd 
similar letters from Haco of Norway and Baliol. Whotlier 
ho W'eiit to Koine is not certain, but lie innyhaNc been 
one of the Scots w’ho at this time induced Boniface* VIII. 
to claim the siqicriority of Scotland. The claim was in- 
dignantly rei>elled by the English barems at the ]»arliament 
of Lincoln ; Edward, howev(‘r, thouglit it prudent to lay 
bf'fore the iiojie a statement in which In* advanced not only 

’ A letter from him and Moray to tho citizens of Lubeck and 
Hamburg whf) Hym}>atbi/ed with the Scottisli commons tins been found 
ill tlie ai^iives of Hamburg. 
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1298-1328. the inBtanccs of homage collected for use at Norhain 
but the fable of Brute the IVajan, from whose eldest son 
IjOcrinuH ho claimed descent, and therefore superiority 
over the Scottish kings sjjrung from Albanactus the second 
as well as those of Wales descended from Camber the third. 
Bald red do Bisset, the Scottish commissioner at Rome, 
in his answer admitted the pope’s right, but replied to 
Edward’s hctiori ))y another tis l>old, — the descent 'of the 
Scots from Scota, the daughter of Bharaob. A more solid 
arguriKMit was founded on the treaty of Brigham. The 
pope delayed judgment, and in 1302 suddenly changed 
sides and exhorteil tlie Scots, by several bulls, to sabniit. 
hklward liad not waited for this sanction ; the period be- 
tween tin* battle of Falkirk and the taking of Stirling was 
a continuous and bloody struggle. In ]>erson he laid waste 
Calloway and took (kierlaverock (1300); in 1302, his 
general Sir ,)ohn Segrave, having fought a battle of doubt 
fill issue with Couiyn and Fraser at Jloslin, Edward re- 
turned (1303), marched as far as C^aithness, and reduccil 
th(‘ wliole (‘ast of Scotland by tlio cai>ture of Stirling (2 Ith 
January 1301). S<‘otland was subdued, y<*t Wallace lived, 
and w(‘ catch glimpses of liini, in the woods of Dunferm- 
line, in the fori‘st of lOttrick, in the neighbourhood of 
Jjanark. A pii<*i‘ was set on his head, and at last he 
was b(*t rayed hy a servant of Sir John de Menteith near 
Clnsgow and tak(‘n to Jjondon, wliere, after a mock trial 
ill Wt'stminster Hall, he received the traitor’s doom (23d 
August 1305), though ho denied with truth that he hud 
takim any oath to Edw'ard. 

Hcltle- This time Edward, iii order to make the compiest of 
meat of Scotlaml permanent, proceeded to incorporate it in the 
U empire of khigland. With appanmt iairness an assembly 

\vai<n*. Hummomsl to J\)rth to elect ten rojiresentatives to 

attend a parliament at Westminster to treat of the aflairs 
of Scotland. Nine commissioners came to London, W'hcrc 
they wiMHi associated with twenty Englishmen. The result 
was the ‘n)rdinaeio fa< ta per dorninum r(‘gem ]»ro stabili- 
late li‘rra* Seotiie” (1305). Though never fully carried 
out, this document, on the model ot similar ordinances lor 
Wales and Ireland, discloses Edward’s designs. Flnglish 
nobles were appointed to administiT the government ot 
the eountry, and eight justiees to administer the law. Tin 
law and usages of Scotland (excejit those of the Brets and 
Scots, wdiieh w'en* abrogated) were to bo observed in the 
meantime; but the lieutenant (Jolin of Brittany, tlie king’s 
neph(*w) and <*ouneil were to amend wliat was eimtrary to 
Cod and reason, or in ease of ditfieulty lefer to Edward at 
Westminster. The wholii eountry was divided into sherill* 
doins, the sherifls being removable at the discretion of the 
lieutenant. The oiliee of coroner, more important tlien 
than now^, was also regulated; ei'rtaiu persons were nomi- 
nati‘d eoitstiibles of the chief casthis ; and many nobles 
were tilled and others banished. Bruce (the competitor’s 
grandson) was orden'd to put Kildruminy (\istle (Aberdeen) 
in charge of an otlieiT for wdioiii lie should be responsible. 
Th(' ordiiiam'e w'as suitable to its object, — moderate, even 
humane. The banishment of the nobles was limited as to 
time. Belief was given in the payment of fines. Many 
old oflii’cis \\ert‘ eoiitiiiued. Kdw'ard’s aim at this time 
W'as to ]^aeify the eountry he had coiu|ueroil, to put down 
resistance, but to eneouruge submission. It is as wrong 
to call him a tyrant ns Wallace a rebel : the one w«as a 
stat(*smun king with imperialist aims, the other a patriot 
leader w ith keen popular sym]mthies. The king triumphed ; 
but before his death his W'ell-laid ]>laiis were shattered: 
S(*otland again rose in arms, and this time the nobles joined 
the ])eoj)le, under tlie leadership of Robert the Bruce. 
RoIh'ii The jiosition, as well as the eliarai’ter, of Bruce con- 
th« trasted wdth that of Wallace. Instead of being a cadet of 
\iruoe. c»rdinary landed gentry, Bru<*e represented a family in 
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which for more than two centuries the purest Norman 
blood hod flowed. The English branch of Skelton in 
Cleveland and the Scottish branch of Annandale divided 
their large possessions ; but those of the latter sufficed to 
make its head one of the most powerful nobles in Scotland, 
who still retained, as so many did, English fiefs. More 
than one of his ancestors had intermarried with the royal 
house of Scotland (see Robkkt the Bkuce, vol. xx. p. 692). 

On his father’s death Bruce succeeded to Annandale. He 
held besides several manors in England. During tlie early 
part of the War of Independence, like many barons with 
conflicting interests, lie had wavered, sometimes 8Upp(>Hing 
Wallace, more frequently the English king. In 1303-4 he 
assisted Edward in the ])reparation for the siege of Stirling. 

He had been consulted with regard to the ordinance of 
1 .305. But there were already signs of mutual distrust. 

Tlie jirovision in the ordinance as to Kildrummy show's 
that Fklward was aware special precautions had to he 
taken to secure tlie loyalty of Bruce, and on 11th June 
1301 Bruce secretly met near C^amlmskenneth I^amberton, 
liishop of fSt Andrews, and entered into a bond referring 
to future dangers from Edward. Of all the Scottish clergy 
Lamberton had been most friendly to Wallace, and tliis 
bond was a link between the two ])eriods of the War of 
Independence and their leaders. Bruce had attended at 
Westminster wdieii the ordinance was settled, but left sud- 
denly, arriving at Dumfries on the seventh day. There 
he met in the church of the Friars Minor John (the Red) 
(Vuiiyn of Badenoeh, Baliol’s nejihew, and slew him before 
the high altar (10th February 1300). The die was cost, 
ami indecision vanished from the character of Bruce. 
(^Jlceting his adherents at Jjochmaben and Glasgow', he 
]»assed to Scone, wliere ho was crowned by tlie bishop of 
Si Andrews. It at first seiuned likely that a saying of 
his wife would jawe true,- Hint lie w'as a summer but 
w<Mild not be a winter king. Jlis defeat at Methven (19th 
June 1.300) was followed by another at Strathfillan (11th 
August), and Bruce took refuge in the island of Ratlilin 
(off Antrim, Ireland). 33ic tales of his hairbreadth esca])eH, 
his courage and endurance in all changes of fortune, were 
gathered by Barbour from the mouths of the iicojde, who 
hJlowed the life of tlieir champion with the keenest in- 
terest. Meanwhile Fklward came north and gave a fore- 
taste of his vengeance. But his severity strengthened the 
]>arty of Bruce, whii'h grew daily. All classes now made, 
with few exee]>tioiis, (*ommon cause against the enemy of 
all. Fkl ward’s death at Burgh-on-Sands (7tli June 1307) at 
oiiee changed the wliole asjieet of the invasion. Edw^ard II. 
wasted ill the ceremony of a funeral and the diversions of 
a youthful court the critical moment of the w'ar. Bruce 
seized his opportunity, and by the close of 1313 Berwick 
and Stirling alone remained English. The independence 
of Scotland w'as finally determined by the ever-meinorable 
victory of Bannockburn (24th June 1314). 

Bruce rt'igned fifteen years after Bannockburn and (if 
the Irish ex])edition of liis brother Edward be left out of 
aeconiit) with almost uninterrupted success. On his return 
from Ireland he reduced Berwick (March 1318) and con- 
verted it from an English to a Scottish frontier town. His 
recognition hy the pojio w'as folio w'ed by the acknoW' 
ledgment of Flanders and France ; and the long truce 
which Edward IT. had been forced to agree to before his 
death became in the new' reign a formal treaty known as 
that of Northampton (Ajiril 1328). By its leading article Treat y^i 
“ Scotland according to its ancient bounds in the days of 
Alexander HI. shall remain to Robert, king of Scots, and“^“**’ ‘ 
his heirs, free and divided from England, writhout any sub- 
jection, servitude, claim, or demand whatsoever.” In pur- 
suance of anotlier article Johanna, Edw^ard’s sister, was 
married to David, the infant son of Bruce, at Berwick on 
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12th July. As an administrator and legislator he showed 
an ability not inferior to that which in his earlier years 
he had manifested as a warrior and a general. He obtained 
from the estates a settlement of the succession, reformed 
abuses in the feudal law, regulated the courts, providing 
equal justice for poor and rich, and framed strict Acts 
against sedition. Ho also encouraged trade, especially 
shipbuilding, foreseeing its future importance to Scotland. 
Never off his guard, amongst his most anxious legislative 
provisions are those relating to the defence of the kingdom, 

arming all able-bodied men, prohibiting exports of arms, 

fortifying the towns and castles on the borders, arranging 
signals to give notice of invasion. Though attacked by 
leprosy contracted in his campaigns, he remained active to 
the last, — a monarch such as occurs only once in many 
centuries, brave, lil)eral, wise, and pious, like the English 
Alfred, the darling of the nation he had delivered. ..F or 
fuller details, see Robert the Bruce, vol. xx. p. 594%.) 

PavulU. The wise provision that Bruce made for the regency 
secured the peaceful succession of his son David TT. (1329- 
70), who was the first Scottish king anointed at his coro- 
nation, -“-a privilege conceded to Bruce in a bull which 
reached Scotland after his death. According to the ideas 
c>f the age this ])laccd the Scottish king on an equality 
with the sovereigns of Europe. The War of Independence 
quickened the sentiment of Scottish nationality, and left 
the country poorer in wealth but richer in sjiirit. The 
nioinories of Wallace and of Bruce educated the people and 
[)roducod in the next generation their earliest literature. 
England, unconscious of the benefit, gained by its own de- 
feat. But for the resistance of the Scots it might have be- 
come earlier than France a centralized feudal monarchy. 
The distinct character of the Scots —a blond of the Celt, 
Saxon, Norseman, and Norman — strengthened by variety 
the collective force of Britain. The loss which must be 
balanced against the gain was the bitter hatred between 
two races of kindred origin within one narrow isle, which 
for centuries retarded the progress of both, especially of the 
biualler kingdom. 

The almost contemporaneous reigns of David TT. and 
Edward 111. reversed the position of the two countries: 
Scotland had now one of its feeblest and England one of 
its most powerful kings. Had not the love of liberty 
become the life-blood of both nobles and commons in Scot- 
land it must have succumbed in the desjierato struggle. 
After the death of Kobert, Bandolj)h, earl of Moray, 
governed with wisdom and vigour for three years. On his 
di'ath the estates chose Donald, earl of Mar, another nephew 
of Bruce, whom he had passed over, foreseeing his inca- 
pacity. Encouraged by the divisions of the nobles, Edward, 
son of John Baliol, with the barons who had lost their land 
by espousing the English side, suddenly lauded at Kinghorn. 

Strtiggio Nine days after his election. Mar was met and worsted by 
jvili Dupplin Muir (1 1 th August 1 332), where Mar him- 

littluti. and many nobles were slain. Baliol was crowned at 
Scone; but Perth was immediately retaken, and Baliol, hav- 
ing been defeated at Annan by the young earl of Moray, left 
Scotland. Next year Edward came with a large army to 
his sup])ort and defeated at Halidon Hill (20tli .Inly 1333), 
chiefly through the skill of the archers, the Scots led by 
Archibald Douglas, lord of Galloway, who was now regent. 
Berwick capitulated and Baliol surrendered it to England, 
{‘lodging in addition the castles of the Lothians, including 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow, in security for an annual tribute 
of £2000. TJke his grandfather, Edward TIL made a new 
ordinance for the government of Scotland, but his officers 
never obtained possession of their posts. Meantime David 
and his queen fled to France, where they remained seven 
years. Fortunately for Scotland a new race of patriotic 
leaders appeared: Moray of Bothwell handed down the 
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traditions of Wallace and Bnice, while Bobort the Steward, 1828 •1865. 
Douglas the knight of Liddesdale, and Sir Alexander 
liamsay of Dalhousie sustained the fame of Bruce, Ran- 
dolph, and Douglas. The attraction of a French cami»aign 
with the crown of France as prize prevented Edward from 
ever using his whole force against Scotland, and a French 
fleet made a diversion by attacking the Channel Islands 
and threatening tlio Isle of Wight. Edward retaliated by 
assuming the title of king of France, and after two years' 
preparation invadeil that country from Flanders. The 
armies met at Viroiifossu (2Gth September 1339), where 
David of Scotland was present. Ne\er was the pomp of 
chivalry seen in greater sjilendour, but the first act of the 
Hundred Years' War, whicli ^ccincd dcstiiu'd to make 
French and English eternal enemies and French and 
Scots perpetual allies, passed without a blow. 

Two years later the recovery of the SeoUidi castles and David’s 
the repulse of Salisbury’s aiteiiqit on Dunbar imuh* it safe 
for David to return to Seotland, whiidi JWiol luid aban- J*®’ 
doned. Though scarcely eighteen, lie assumed the govern- 
inent (30th March 1342). Before his arrival Edinburgh 
had fallen, and next year Boxlmrgh was taken by Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, whom David unfortunately re\varded 
by the sheriffdom of Teviotdale, which the knight of 
Liddesdale claimed, and Ramsay, seized by treachery, was 
starved to death at the Hermitage by the knight of 
Liddesdale, who entered into coiTcsjiondenco with the 
English king, and dishonoured his name of the “ Flower of 
Chivalry.” Ihilhx'k, an ecclesiastic \vho had risen to the 
office of chambciTciin under P>aliol and transferred liis 
services to Da\id, met the same fate at the hands of the 
king on a siisjiiciou of treason. Other signs of weak 
government were not wanting. On the conclusion of a 
brief truce, l)a^ id, tenqited by TMward’s absence, invaded 
England in sjiite of the defection of some of his chief 
nobles, and was defeated at Neville’s Cross (ITtli October 
1310) near Durham bj the archbishop of York and the 
northern barons, the king and several of his nobles being 
taken prisoners. The rigour of David’s caj)ti\ity (which 
lasted eleven years) w^as relaxed so far as to allow him to 
return frequently to Scotland and try to persuade the 
peopletorai.se his ransom, whieli the English king urgently 
required. Though Baliol wm still aeknow lodged as nominal 
king by Edward, he resided in Galloway, while Robert the 
Stowanl, electeil regent in the name of David, really 
governed. At length by the treaty of New^eastle (13th 
July 1354) David’s ransom was agreed on, sufficient 
ho,stages being taken for its ])a}meiit. Next year the 
French king resumed the Scottish war by sending Eugene 
de GarancioTC with men, money, and arms. Several border 
engagements followed, but J^dw^ard, advancing to the 
frontier, took Berwick, and obtained from his pu[)]>et 
Baliol an absolute surrender of the Scottish kingdom for 
an annuity. He ravaged the Lothians in the raid called 
the Burnt Candlemas, but failed really to reduce the 
country. Edward’s victory over the T^rencli at Poitier.s, 
in which, many Scots were slain, forced the Scottish parlia- 
ment to grant the terms dictated by the English king 
Peace was finally concluded by the treaty of Berwick (3d 
October 1357), and eontirmedat Scone, — the ransom being 
raised and the condition as to hostages made more severe 
David at once returned to Seotland. But his sympathies Rolationi 
had become English ; he revisited that country almost ^ilh M- 
every year, and it required all the strength of the Scottish 
estates to prevent the son of Bruce from making a surrender 
of his kingdom more ignominious than Baliol’s. The 
enormous ransom jiressed hard on so poor a country. An 
attemx^t to induce France to resume the war failed, and 
David, like a debtor dealing with a money-lender, had to 
renew his bills at usury. Negotiations for this purpose 
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1366-1390. went on till 1365, when a truce for four years was agreed 
to. Edward and David lattc^rly devised schemes for pay- 
ment by another process, — the transfer of the crown at 
David’s death to an English prince. At the parliament 
of Scone liavid pro[)Osed that Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
should be recognized as his heir ; but the estates replied 
with one voice that no Englishman should rule Scotland, 
and nmewed tlu^ seltleuiont of the succession by Bruce on 
Hubert the Steward. Hatred of foreign aggression and 
the weakness of the king enabled the Scottish barons to 
play a part similar to tliat taken by the nobles of England 
in the reigns of John and Henry III., and obtain guarantees 
for the constitution by limiting the monarchy. Such was 
l>robably the origin of the committees of parliament (at a 
Liter date turned to an opposite use) for legislation and 
for judicial business which first appear in 13G7,- the 
statutes for the more regular administration of justice, 
j)urity of the coinage, and the revocation of the grants of 
royal revenue^ and estates. It was expre.Hsly de(*larcd 
that no attention was to bo paid to tlie royal mandate 
when contrary to law. About this ])eriod David entered 
into a SGcrtit agreement with Edward, promising in return 
for a remission of the ransom to settle the crown on him 
failing heirs of his own body, but the public negotiations 
for its ])ayment went on. In the same year his marriage 
with his second wife, Margaret Logie, a daughter of 
Drummond, a ]es.sor baron, led to a revolt. He quelled it 
and threw the stewanl and at least one of his sons into 
prison, making lavish grants to Margaret and her relatives. 
Her influence did not last long, as she was supplanted in 
the king’s favour by Agnes of Dunbar. Margaret was 
<liv()r(M‘(l by the Scottish bishops, for what cause is not 
known, and, lliough her a[)peal to the pope succeeded, 
David did not survive the decision, lie died on 21st 
February 1370, childless, and the succession opened to 
llobert, sou of Bruce’s daughter Marjory, the first of the 
Stuarts who w(iro to govern Scotland for the next two 
centuries. 

6. Home of Stuart from Robert IL to James IV , — The 
descent of the house of Stuart is traced from Walter Fitz- 
Alan, a Norman, steward of David 1. Ilis estates were in 
Kenfrew, to which Alexander, the fourth steward, added 
Bute by marriage. Walter, tlio sixth steward, was scarcely 
one of the chief nobles ; but his prowess in the War of In* 
dej>eridcnee gained him the hand of the daughter of Bruce. 
Kobert II, was their only son. Such was the prosperous 
record of the family before it ascended the throne. Its 
subsequent liistory presents a series of tragedies of which 
that of Mary Stuart is only one, thougli the most famous. 
While the fate of kings excites the imagination, history 
must trace the growth of the nation and the slow changes 
which transformed the bulk of the Scottish people from 
loyal subjects to bitter enemies of their native kings and 
its kings from patriots to tyrants. 

Robert Kobert 11. (1370-90), already fifty-four, continued rather 
than commenced his government on the death of David IL, 
for he had been twice regent during David’s exile and cap- 
tivity. He did not ascend the throne without oj)|K>sition, 
but the memory of Bruce was too fresh to admit of his 
settlement being ])ut aside. The earl of Douglas, whose 
groat estates on the border made him more formidable as 
a competitor th.an his claim by descent from a daughter of 
David, earl of Huntingdon, was conciliated by the mar- 
riage of the king’s daughter Isabella to liis sou and by his 
own appointment as justiciar south of the Forth and warden 
of the eastern marches. This impediment removed, the 
coronation proceeded, and it was followed by a })ublic de- 
claration of the settlement of the crown on llobert’s sou 
John, earl of Carrick, at his father’s death. A still more 
explicit settlement was made two years afterwards on the 
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king’s sons by his first marriage with Elizabeth More, — 

John earl of Carrick, Robert earl of Fife, and Alexander 
lord of Badenoch ; and failing them on those of his second 
with Euphemia Ross, — David earl of Stratheam and 
Walter his brother. A question as to the legitimacy of 
the children by Elizabeth More rendered this declaration 
I iiece.ssary. The first fourteen years of Robert’s reign 
passed with scarcely anything worthy of record. The king, 
wliose portrait is drawn by Froissart as a man ‘‘not valiant, 
with red bleared eyes, who would rather lie still than ride,” 
left the cares of government to his sons, es])ecially the 
second. England, after the death of Edward ill. (1377), 
was occiij>iod with the necessary arrangements for a new 
reign and with the rising of Wat Tyler (1381). The 
absence of any movement in Scotland similar to this or 
the French Jacejnerie jierhaps indicates a better relation 
between the peasantry and the upper classes ; but a third 
estafl} of the commons was as yet unknown in Scotland. 

Jolin of Gaunt, who had invaded Scotland the year before, 
now took refuge there and was hos])itably received in 
J^dinlmrgh till the young Ricliard IJ., by putting down 
the rising, made it safe for him to return. ’J'his visit led 
to tlie first entrance into the nortliern kingdom of the 
]>rinciples of Wiekliflfe and the Lollards, whom Gaunt 
favoured. The French, still anxious to incite the Scots 
to attack England, sent a small party of free lances, w^ho 
landed at Montrose and were allowed to make a raid on 
tlieir own account. They wore followed by John de Vienne 
with 1 000 men-at-arms and many followers.^ The licence 
of the French knights did not promote good feeling ; but 
the interest of tlie two countries prevented a rupture. 

After the French left the Scots made anotlier raid into 
Northumberland, in retaliation for an expedition in which 
Richard II. wasted the Lothians. ’Fliree years later, under 
the earl of Douglas, they attacked Newcastle, but were 
repulsed by Henry I’ercy, who, true to his name of Hotspur, 
in order to recover his ])onnon, pursued them to near Redes- 
dale, about 20 miles from tlieir own border, and fought 
the battle of Otterburn (1388). Douglas himself fell, but 
the victory went to the dead man, for young Percy and 
his brother were taken captive, and the bishoj) of Durham 
would not venture to intercept tlie retreat of the Scots, 
in 1388, Robert’s inactivity increasing and his son the earl 
of Carrick being disabled by a kirk from a horse, the earl 
of Fife was chosen regent by the estates under condition 
of annually accounting to them for his administration. 

In April 1390 his father died. His pros}>erous reign rather 
tlian any personal quality except an easy disposition gained 
Robert the jiraise of Wyntoun, who, writing under his 
son, prayKS (^od to give him grace 

“ 'Fo govern and upliold tlio land 
In na war state nor lie it fund, 

For (julien his fadyr erdyt was 
Of Scotland W'as na part of land 
Out of Scotty.s ineiiTiys liand, 

Oiitwith lierwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh.’* 

This prayer was only partially fulfilled. The English did 
not actpiire more of Scotland, but the border war was not 
so successful, and the royal house was the scene of tragic 
events which threatetiod to change the order of succession. 

Robert Til. (1390-1406)- for under that name the earl Hobrrt 
of Carrick was crowned to avoid the hated name of John 

^ Froissart gives a vivid account ol’ tlie jioverty of the country and 
the rudeness of its people. “The people set little upon the distinc- 
tion of their houses and said shortly how with three or four poles they 
would make them again. Edinburgh, though the king kept there his 
chief re.sideiice and it is I*aris in Scotland, is not like Touruay or Val- 
enciennes, for in all the town there are not 4000 liouse.s.” The men 
Vienne brought with him had to be lodged in Dunfermline, Kelso, Dal- 
keith, Dunbar. On Ins return ho was asked by the young king Charles 
Vr. how he fared ; he said he had rather be count of Savoy or Artois 
than king of Scotland. 
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—was even less active than his father. He is briefly but (14th September 1402) in Morse and at Homildon Hill 1390-1418, 
truly described by an historian as a good man but not a nearWoolcrbyrercy, where the slain and prisoners equalled 
good king. He scarcely reigned, for the regency of hia the number at Otterburn. Nor could order be maintained 
brother continued after his accession till it was succeeded within Scotland itself, of which the forcible marriage of 
for a few years by that of Robertas son, on whoso death the countess of Mar by Alexander, a bastard of the Wolf 
the carl of Fife again became regent. There was a truce of Badenoch, was an example. Afraid of Albany, and 
with England for nine years, during which the irroproa- warned by the fate of Rothesay, Robert sent his remaining 
sible love of fighting had to satisfy itself within Scotland, son James to France (1405) ; but tlio ship in which he 
The king^s younger brother, Alexander, called the Wolf of sailed was taken by an English cruiser, and the future king 
Hadenoch, who had been created earl of Buchan, quarrelle<l was a prisoner in l^ngland for nineteen years. This last 
with the bishop of Elgin and burnt his cathedral. The blow broke the weak heart of Robert, who died at Dun- 
Wolf and his sons were constantly engaged in private wars, donald and was buried at l*aislcy. Though his reign w as 
The earl died in 1394, but his son Alexander continued inglorious, the tradition of the War of lnde])endeuce still 
to defy the law, which the Government was too weak to warmed the heart of the nation and produced the earliest 
enforce in the northern Highlands. Policy was used to writers in Scottish literature, — Barbour, Ford un, and Wyn- 
buppress the violence of the clans. Such seems the ex- toun. The Jhuce of Barbour became the national ejuc. 
planation of the combat between thirty of the Clan Kay The year after Robert s death the firht inaityr in Scot- 
and as many of the Clan Chattan before the king on the land, James Resby, an English priest, was burnt at J'erth 
North Inch of Perth, which ended in the slaughter of by Albany, who is described by Wyntoun as “ a constant 
nearly all the combatants on both sides, in the council Catholic,” Resby was condemned at the instance of Laur- 
or parliament of 1398 a change was made in the Govern- ence of Lindores, called the linjuisitor of Scotland, for forty 
meiit due to the general distrust of Fife and the rising theses from the books of Wickliffe. The Lollard doctrines 
spirit of tlie earl of C^arrick, the king’s eldest son. The continued to be secretly hold hy a small sect, chieliy in the 
form of it was a coin])romise. The young prince was west. Knox traces the descent of the first Scottish Re- 
made lieutenant for three years, but with the advice of a formers — the Lollards of Kyle- from Wickliffe and Hus. 
council, of whom his uncle Fife was one; they were created This religious movement was destined to exercise a pro- 
dukes of Rothesay and Albany respectively, the first of found influence on the history of Scotland. 'i’lie time 
that title in Scotland. Other acts of this council were when the church was a civilizing and purifying ])Ower was 
<lesigned to restrain the monarchy by constitutional laws, passing away. Its enormous Aveallh, a contrast to its early 
Parliament was to meet annually. The king, if accused poverty, its developed so different from its ])riinitive doc- 
of misgovernment or breach of Jaw, might, “to excuse his trine, celibacy, and the confessional in a lax society, that 
ilefaults,” arraign his officers before the council. No one was no longer moved by the fervour of a new faith, pro- 
>vas to ride through the country with more followers than diiced a corriq>tiou wliitOi forced itself on minds of a 
he could pay for. The grant of XI 1,000 for the common reforming tendency, (yatholieisni allowed no jdace for 
weal and profit of the kingdom by the throe estates— individual reformers, and their protests, often carried to 
barons, clergy, and burghs — was made under protest that extremes, were deemed attacks ut)on the church itself, 
it was not to be a jirecedent, and the burghs stituilated which became (unwillingly on the part of its best friends) 
that in future they were not to pay more than under the defender of its worst abuses. From first to last in 
lUtbert II. In the following year the revolution took Scotland the movement was j)opular, though not at first 
place in England which led to the deposition and death democratic. It did not at all or only to a sliglit extent 
of Richard II. and the accession of Henry IV. An im- change through political causes as in England, 
poster wlio had assumed the name of Jlichard took refuge Though he was a cajitive, the right of James T. (1406-37) James ! 
in the Hebrides and was received at the Scottish court, on his father’s death was at once acknowledged by a general 
The exjiedition of Henry to Scotland (1400), jiartly due council held at Perth; but the ap])ointment of Albany as 
to this, was also prompted by the desire to distinguish a governor boded ill for his return. lie held the office Albany^ 
new reign and by the invitation of the earl of March, thirteen years, administering it till his death so as to con- 
indignant at the preference given to the daughter of ciliate all classes and pave the way to Ids own accession 
Douglas over his own as wife for Rothesay. Reviving the to the throne, which would liave been his hy right had 
old claim of feudal superiority, which was now supported the young king died. The recovery of Jedburgh (1408), 
by the forged cliarters of Hardyng as well as the fictions ioiig in the hands of the English, gave the rt'gent an easy 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry cited Robert to do homage opportunity of pojmlarity. It ^^as decided by a general 
at Newcastle, and, on his failing to appear, marched to council that its walls should bo razed and the expense 
I'ldinhurgh. Rothesay successfully defended the ca])ital, defrayed by a poll tax, but Albany refused to burden the 
and Henry was suddenly recalled by the rising of Owen ])e()i>lo and ])aid it out of the royal customs. Next year 
Glendower and the Percies. Next year (1401) occurred Albany and Douglas (now released from captivity in Eng- 
ihe death of Rothesay by starvation at Falkland, where land) entered into a bond of alliance. With the earls of 
he liad been committed by his father at Albany’s instance March and Mar and others similar engagements 'we^’c 
on account of his bad government and dissolute conduct, made; but Douglas, who Jiad accjuired the lands of Marcli, 

The declaration of the council at Edinburgh, which acquitted which, however, were now restored, had to bo conciliated 
Albany of all concern in the death, was enough for the by a grant of Lochmabeii and Aiinandale, the j patrimony 
nioiucnt, but in after times, like Bothwell’s acquittal, a of the Bruces. The more iiulependeut nobles of the north 
corroboration of guilt. The last years of Robert were could not be so easily gained, and Donald, lord of the 
clouded by private and public misfortune. His queen. Isles, disappointed in a claim to the earldom of Buss, in 
Annabella Drummond, liis son-in-law, the earl of Douglas, vaded Aberdeenshire with a great host, whose defeat by 
and Trail, bishop of St Andrews, one of the wisest of his the earl of Mar at IJarlaw (17th May 1412) — the Otter- 
council, died within a short interval. The son of Douglas, burn of northern ballads — was followed by the capture of 
though brave, was unequal to the task of holding the Dingwall, his eliief castle on the mainland, and his final 
border against the Percies and the earl of March, and so defeat at Lochgilj)head. 

constantly lost battles that he was called Archibald Tyne- The first Scottish university — St Andrews — was founded 
man. The Scots were signally defeated at Nisbet Muir by bulls granted a year later at the instance of James and 
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1418-1427. Bishop Wardlaw, who had been his tutor. The higher 
education had already boon to soriio extent supplied by 
cathedral and monastic schools; but Scots who sought a 
complete curriculum had to resort to Oxford or Paris. 
One of their number, Major, expresses his wonder that 
the Hcotiish })relateH had not earlier thought of a national 
university Tliat now founded was destined to play an 
important i)art in ])roinoting the Reformation and along 
with tl)o later universities in civilizing Hcotland. 

Little of note occurred during the remaining years of 
Albany’s regency. His futile siege of Roxburgh (1415), 
soon abandoned, got the name of the Fool’s Raid. (Ireater 
credit attended the Scottish arms in France, where the 
earls (jf Douglas, Buchan, and Wigtown won battles for 
the French king, and lands and honour for tliemselve.s ; but 
the defeats of (Jrevant ami Verneuil effaced the honours of 
Beaiige (in Anjiiu), and, tluuigh the remnant of the Scots 
reinainc<.l as the king’s bodyguard, tio considerable num* 
ber of troops from Scotland afterwards went to France. 
Albany died at Stirling in his eightieth year (3d September 
141 9). H is son M urdocdi assumed the regency as if heredi- 
tary; but, himself ind<»Ient and w’itli lawless sons, he did 
not retain the irdlueneo ot liis fatlier. In 1 423 ambassadors 
sent by thi‘ Seottisli j>nrliainent to England at last arranged 
terms for the return of James from bis long exile (12th 
May 1423). 

Educa- Exile liad its uses, and, oxcc]»t at the beginning and 

tieii of afti'r the acc'essiou of Henry V., his captivity had 

^ not ]>een rigorous. Sir John Pelham was liis governor, 
and he was instructed in Latin grammar, oratory, and 
poi‘try, ns well as in bodily exercises, — wrestling and the 
use of tlie sjieiir. ’riiough distinguished for pliysieal 
strongtli, his lumt was to the Muses, and ho became pro- 
lieient in daneing, musie, and j)oetry. Buchanan blames 
this taste as canied lieyond what became a king, but no 
thing in his after life showed he was ever led hy amuse- 
ments to ncgleet gnner stmlies. Wlien thirty lie was 
taken by Henry V. to Fnuu e with the view of detaching 
tlie Scottish allies of tin' dauphin, but refused to bo made 
a tool of, saying lie liad as yet no kingdom and they owed 
Iiiin no allegiance. He ])r()ved liis soldievsliip by the capture 
of Dri'ux. On his ri'timi to lOngland he married (11th 
February 1 123) Johanna Beaufijrt, daughter of the earl of 
Somerset and grand daugliti'r of John of Haunt. In tlie 
K’nifjis (Jn/tdir lie describes his love at lirst sight in tlio 
language of his master (liaueor, but with original genius. 
The marriage facilitated his release, which was negotiated 
for a sum ot 00,000 marks. Ho confirmed tlie treaty at 
Melrose and was crowned with his bride at Scone (21st 
May 1 123) by Wardlaw^, — Albany, as earl of File, placing 
him on tln5 throne. 

He lost no time in addressing himself to the task of 
restoring the royal authority and the obedience to the law 
w hicli the long regency had weakened. From this time 
dates the conllict between the king and the nobles, — the 
latter not maintaining, as in Fhigland, constitutional rights, 
but coat eliding for exorbitant privileges. The experiment 
of government without a king liad been tried too long not 
to make those who liad exercised unrestrained power desire 
its continuance. The nature of the country — divided by 
rivers, mountains, and arms of the sea — the absence of 
great cities and the number of strong castles, the close con- 
nexion of the innucijial nobles by marriage and bonds of 
alliance, the large jurisdiction within tlieir territories, the 
clanship not only in the Highlands and on the borders 
but in some measure throughout the whole country, which 
made fidelity to the cliief a natural duty, strengthened the 
aristocracy and weakened the crown. The sovereign had to 
rely on the ])eople and the clergy, on foreign alliances, on the 
influence due, jiartly to the virtues of his predecessors, partly 
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to the magic which in that age encircled the name of king. 

The first parliament of James at Perth passed quietly, 
but with indications of a policy long meditated and 
now to be put into operation. One Act forbade private James 
war ; another imposed the penalty of forfeiture of life and 
goods for rebellion ; and a third directed an inquest by 
tlie sheriff what lands “pertain to the king or has per- 
tained in the time of the last three kings and in whoso 
hands they now are. The choice of the privy council was 
significant. It was headed by Lauder, bishop of Glasgow, 
who had negotiated the king’s release, but none of the 
greater nobles were included. In their stead appear an 
unusual number of minor gentry, some holding high offices. 

The parliament held at Perth in the following year was 
the scene of a roup cl\'tat (12th March). Albany, his 
younger son Alcxandtir, Alan of Otterburn his secretary, 
and Sir John Montgomery were seized on one day, and 
immediately after Isabella, Albany’s wife, whose father, 
the carl of Lennox, had alri'ady been arrested. The only 
one of Albany’s kin still at large, his youngest son James, 
made a sliort resistance, burnt Dumbarton, and slew the 
lied Stuart of Dundonald, the king’s nnclc, but, being 
hotly pursued, fled to Ireland. Parliament, at an adjourned 
sitting at Stirling, proceeded to the trial of Albany and 
his adherents, wliich was held with feudal solemnity before 
an assize. Albany, liis two sons, and Lennox were con- 
demned and executed on the Heading Hill. Clemency 
was shown to those who had not been bis intimate sup- 
l>orters. Historians are divided as to the policy or neces- 
sity for sucli severity. But it secured its immediate object; 
it was felt that Scotland had again a king to defend his 
rights. tJames for tw^elve years carried out, not without 
murmurs, but without successful oiiposition, liis jjrojects 
of reform. 

Foreign states recognized his power. At the request Jumoa’s 
of the Flemish estates Middcllmrg was restored as the 
market for Scottish trade; in return the privileges 
tlie Scots wore guaranteed and Flemish merchants under- 
took to raise jiart of James’s ransom. Flemish artisans 
and manufacturers settled in S<‘otland. More than one 
embassy passed to aiql from Romo with regard to the 
affairs of the Scottish Church, which James, while strictly 
re[»ressiiig heresy (a Bohemian doctor, Crawar, being 
bill lit as a (lisci])le of Hus), allowed his intention of 
reforming. TJio new pope Martin V. had put an end to 
the schism. The bitter enemy of the English king on 
account of the regulations which culminated in the Statute 
of Praununire, he welcomed James’s advances. James, 
wdiile showing his attachment to the church by founding 
a Carthusian monastery at Perth and a Franciscan in 
Edinburgh, asserted his right to remedy abuses of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and addressed a letter to the Bene- 
dictine and Augustiiiian monks rejiroaching them for laxity. 

To Erik of Norway he sent an embassy and obtained a 
comuuitatiou of the arrears due for the Hebrides under 
the trep-ty of Largs. A marriage lietwecn the dauphin 
and Margaret, his infant daughter, previously arranged^ 
w^as celebrated shortly before his death. He thus estab- 
lished friendly relations with the Continent, and, though 
his position os regards England could not be the same, 
the truce was only twice broken tow'ards the end of 
Lis reign — by a raid of the English, w^ho were defeated 
at Peferden (1425) by the earl of Angus, and his own 
attempt to recover Roxburgh. During the fourteen years 
of his actual reign James held thirteen parliaments, prov- 
ing his desire to obtain the support of the nation in his 
reforms. In 1426 ho introduced the session, a royal court 
for civil causes sitting in the principal towns, to provide 
the justice too often denied in the baronial courts. N ext 
year he summoned a parliament to Inverness — an unusual 
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ftubiuga- place of meeting— for the purpose of restoring the peace 
lion of of the Higlilands. Its records are lost; but the chief 
High- event was the seizure of Alexander, earl of Ross, lord of 
the Isles, and his mother, along with as many as forty 
chiefs. Two were beheaded and a third hanged, but most 
of them, including the lord of the Isles, after a short im- 
prisonment, were released. Koss at once raised the stan- 
dard of rebellion and burnt Inverness, but was defeated by 
James at Lochaber, where the clans Chattan and Cameron 
deserted to the royal side. On the Sunday following the 
former killed in a church the whole of the latter clan who 
were present. Another internecine conflict took place in 
Caithness seven years afterwards. Such private feuds, 
traditional amongst the Celts, were one cause of the success 
of James and of the ultimate subjugation of the Highlands. 
So completely was the power of the lord of the Isles 
broken that he came as a sujipliant and ]daced his sword 
in the kiiig^s hands at Holyrood. His life was spared, btit 
he was confined to Taiitallon castle. In a parliament held 
later in the same year at Perth an Act was passed for the re- 
presentation of the shires and the election of a speaker; but 
this imitation of the English House of Commons was not 
acted on. The Scottish parliament continued to sit in one 
<‘hamber of lortk, clergy, and commons, and it was only in 
the reign of James V. that representation of the shires was 
admitted. The following parliament (1428) provided that 
an oath of fealty should bo taken to the (j[uceu by all 
persons suceceding to lands or dignities, which shows that 
James knew the danger of his policy, lii 1420 an Act was 
passed for the protection of the tillers of the ground, wdio 
were not to be removed for a year, and ])ro vision was made 
for arming all landowners and burgesses. The birth of 
twins Alexander, who died young, and James, afterwards 
king — strengthened the king’s position by interposing t\vo 
lives besides his own against any attempt at revolution. 
Two years later Donald llalloch, a kinsman of the lord of 
the Isles, renewed the rebellion ; but, though he defeated 
Mar and (l!aithuess, on the approach of Janies himself ho 
lied to Ireland. 

DimIhu*' In 14,*14 the king applied the statute of his first parlia- 
wiiii Ins niont as to the resumption of lands to which no sutFicient 
nuiii.s, could be shown. The estates of the earl of March 

were forfeited on the ground that Albany had exceeded 
his power in restoring them. He was created earl of 
Ihichan ^\ith the intention no doubt of removing him from 
the border and conciliating liim for his loss. The deiith 
in 1435 of Alexander Stuart, earl of Mar, lt‘d to the lapse 
of that earldom to tho crown on account of his bastardy, 
and the following year the earldom of Strathearn was re- 
sumed on tho ground that it was a male fee and did not 
pass to the wife of Patrick Crahain, tlie heir-female. It 
was bestowed in life-rent on tho king’s uncle, tho earl of 
A thole, and Malise, the sou of Patrick Graham, was made 
earl of Meiiteith. This assertion of right on the part of the 
king to deal with the estates of tho nobles though fortified 
by legal documents and recognized possession was eertuin 
to make enemies. It is more surprising that James so 
long succeeded in maintaining his authority than that ho 
at last perished for doing so ; but ho had tlie people ou his 
•side. In the summer of 1 130 he was obliged to relinquish 
the siege of Roxburgh owing to the barons’ refusal of 
support. In October when the forfeiture of Strathearn 
was made in a jiarliament at Edinburgh, Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle and tutor of tlie young heir Malise, de- 
nounced the king in the boldest terms and urged the 
barons to seize his person ; but, failing, ho was banished 
from the court. As in other cases, this leniency was not 
requited. In his Highland retreat Graham formed a con- 
spiracy with Atholc, the king’s uncle, who aimed at tho 
crown, and Sir Robert Stuart, A thole’s grandson. James 
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was to si^end Christmas at Perth. Before he crossed thel427-H48. 
Forth he was warned by an old Highland woman that if 
he passed he would never return. She tried unsuccessfully 
to get access to him again at the Dominican monastery nt 
Perth, where he lodged. At midnight, when he was half 
undressed, Graham wdth 300 men surrounded the monas- 
tery Their approach was heai'd ; but it was found that 
the bolts had been removed by treachery James was 
hastily concealed in a vault undornoath the room. Before 
tho conspirators entered a brave attempt was made by 
Catherine Douglas, one of the queen’s maids, to bar the 
door with her arm, but the fragile obstacle broke and 
Graham burst in. The fall of another of the maids into 
the vault discovered the king, who fonght fiercely for his 
life. The queen was wounded in trying U) save him, ful- 
filling an unconscious jirophecy of the Knu/is Quhnir. At 
last, after killing two of his as.sailants, he fell, overciune by 
numbers (February 1437). Vengeance speedily overtook 
the murderers, who had made no provision to follow up tlieir 
deed. Within a month they were all executed in a manner 
exceeding even the barbarous usages of the time, .rames 
was buried in tho Carthusian monastery, where his doub- 
let was long kopt as a relic and seen by tlic people with 
veneration. Such was the sad fate of the best of the Stuarts, 

— a king in advance of his age and too rai)id in his reforms. 

James II. (1437-()0), an infant ol six, called Fi(‘ry-faee ” James 
from a red stain on one cheek, was crowned at Holyrood 
five weeks after his father’s death, and tluTo coininenced 
one of tlie long minorities which the early deaths of the 
Stuart kings made common, and during \\liicli history is 
chiefly occupied with the contest for the poison of tho 
king. These have been truly represented as weakening 
the royal authority. The jHissession of power remh^red the 
nobles impatit^nt of restraint and aecnstomed to licence ; 
but they had also a reverse ellect. When the monarch 
succeeded he was received with favour by the ])(' 0 ])h‘ as 
a deliverer from the op])ressiou of the barons, loo olten 
petty tyrants. A rule of law allowing him to n \ oke grants 
in his minority was often used with great effect. On the 
whole, monarchy, in s])ito of tlie weakness and vices of the 
kings, was popular in Scotland until the Reformation and 
the fatal cliain of events in which Vlaiy was involved in- 
troduced a democratic tendency, wdiicli grew under the bad 
government of lier successors. The nobles, though their 
word was law with their kinsmen and retainers, w^ere seldom 
favourites of the ])eo]dc. Archibald, fourth earl of Douglas, Stniggles 
the greatest of the Scottish nobility and duke of Touraine 
in Franco, was lieutimant-general of the kingdom from 
James’s accession till his own death the year after ; but Sir 
William Crichton, master of the household ol James I., 
wdio was keeper of the casth‘ of Edinburgh, where the 
young king w^as detained, n]>])ears to liave exercised the 
cliief power. Shortly after the death of Douglas James’s 
mother carried off her son, on the jiretcxt of a jiilgrimnge, 
to Stirling, of wliieh Sir Alcxamler Lis ingstone of ( ’allander 
was governor. Li\ ingstone laid siege to Edinburgh, but 
made terms with (’riehton, who became chancellor. Tlie 
alternate struggles and reconciliations of these rivals con- 
tinued till James w^as fourteen, when lie favoured Douglas 
(the eighth earl) in ordi'r to fri'C himself from their control 
This was a time of ci\il or rather of priv'ate wars. The 
only contemjiorary chronicle marks almost every y<*ar with 
the seizure of a castle or a party fight. Douglas brought 
tlie earl of (Vawlord and his retainers from tlie Higlilands, 
who ravaged the estates of the bishop of St Andicws, and 
himself besieged Kdiiibiirgh castle. The castle surrendered ; 
but Crichton, one of tho adroit statesmen wlio rise after 
every fall, continued chancellor, and soon after, by negotiat- 
ing the marriage of James with Mary of Onelders (1448), 
ensured his favour with the court. Shortly after tho cele- 
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1448-1466. bration of this marriage Livingstone, now chamberlain, 
with many of his kindred and friends, was suddenly arrested 
and tried before a parliament at Kdinburgh ; two were exe- 
cuted, and the otliers, including the chamberlain, attainted 
and placed in strict ward in Dumbarton. Douglas and 
(h-ichton received part of tlio forfeited estates. James was 
chiefly advised at this jieriod by Bishop Kennedy, whose 
counsed was the old one of ** divide et im]>era.” He now 
determiiK'd to do to the more jKjwerful Douglas as he had 
done to the Liviiigstones. The earl had shown no modera- 
tion in prosperity. His revenue and retainers equalled 
those of the king : 1000 horsemen were his ordinary train, 
and he attended the king’s marriage with five times that 
number. His courts on the borders were almost parlia 
nnmts. In the year of jubilee (1450) ho went to Borne 
with a large suite. On his return ho visited the new 
king of hhigland, Edward IV. At fhe parliament of 
Kdinburgh (1451) he submitted to the king’s mercy, 
and at the rerpiest of tho ((uecn and estates received 
a regrant of his lands and honours. Ifti was already 
suspected of treason, and had in fact renewed a secret 
bond with the carls of (Irawford and Boss, tho most 
pf)werful nobles in the north, which threatened tho 
royal authority, dames felt a crisis liad come and sum- 
James’H moned Douglas to Stirling at Shrovetide. There the young 
en«rgftK' in violation of hospitality and a safe conduct which 
ho iiad given the carl, when Douglas refused to break the 
bond with the otlu'r earls, struck him with his knife and 
killed liini (:il st February 1452).’ An apjieal to arms neees- 
wirily followed. Douglas’s brother dames, the ninth earl, 
came to Stirling and burnt great j»art of the town. But 
the clergy and ctunmons ami otluT nobles, some even of 
Douglas’s own kin, not sorry at the fall of one who over- 
to])ped them, stood by tln‘ king. Parliament sanctioned 
James’s act and ch'dared Douglas had deserv(‘d death. At 
length, after rei»eatcd struggle's, CVawlord vs as defeated at 
tho Muir of Brechin and Douglas fled to England. His 
c.HtatcH wore of course forfeited. The lordship of Douglas 
was granted to Angus. Ettrick l^msst and Oalloway were 
annexed to the crown. Some years later Douglas made 
another desjiorate effort against James, but after wasting 
Merso was totally defeateel by Angus (1458).’^ Tlio energy 
of .lames in visiting all jiarts of his kingdom was con- 
spicuous during the last i>eriod of his reign. Tho good 
relations with the Freneh and other (Continental courts con- 
tinued. With England one bri«‘f intcrnqdiou cxccjded 
})eace had been jireserved during the reign of Henry Yl. 
Henry even agreed to restore Boxburgh and Ber>vick to 
Scotland in return for assistance against tlio duke of Yoik. 
When Henry was taken prisoner at Northanqiton, Ins queen 
and her young son fled to Scotland, and dames was called 
on to fulfil his engagements. He laid siege to Boxburgh, 
which for more than a century had defied his predecessors, 
and after a stout resistance it was taken ; but dames did 
not live to enjoy the triumph. Wlien inspecting the dis- 
charge of a new gun it burst, and ho was killed (3d August 
1460). Ho luul not reached Ids thirtieth year, 
riuu*- llis reign had been singularly fortunate, for he succeeded 
actiT of ^ whore his father failed) in restoring the royal authority and 
Hlila-” l>ower of tho nobles. This may have been 

^ Tho orij^iu ot giont ttmnlics dates Iroia the fall of Douj?las. 
Sir James Hannltou of ('ad/ow Ins kinsman for tho and 

loceivod largo graut^j of land and tho king’s daughter as wife. Sir 
Waller Scott of Kirkurd nml Huccleueh, u border chief, was similarly 
lewnrded. These tho ancestors of the dukes of Hamilton and 
Uuccleuch. 

In the next reign along ^^ith tho king’s banished brother, Albany, 
lio made a daring raid on Loi hiuabeti, but b< ing taken prisoner he 
ended his days as a monk at Tiiiuloros. A saying attributed to him, 
“ If a man cannot bettor bo, he may he a monk,” was a sign of tho 
change of times since Celtic kings wore proud to assume the cowl. 


partly duo to the counsels of Kennedy, bishop of St 
Andrews, and Crichton ; but James showed skill in govern- 
ment and vigour in war, though the murder of Douglas has 
left a stain on his character. The crown was richer at his 
death than it had been since tho time of Alexander 

III. , by many forfeitures secured from alienation by 
tho Act of Annexation (145.5, c. 41). The royal pre- 
rogative was strengthened by the first statute defining 
trea.sori (1449, c. 25). Provision was made for the execu- 
tion of criminal justice by tho king, liia justiciar, and 
.sheriffs, and of civil justice by the session. Stringent rules 
were laid down against violent spoliation of lands and 
goods (1419, c. 30). The coinage was regulated, an 
attempt made to preserve its standard, and to prohibit 
export of gold and silver (1451, c. 23). Towards the end 
of tho reign, when war with England was impending, 
statutes were passed for the defence of the borders, giving 
Bie king more direct control, and declaring that the office 
of w^ardoi should not be hereditary. Tlie progress of agri- 
culture was furthered by tho f.anioua Act for the encourage- 
ment of fen farm, an existing form of tenure becoming 
more common, and another giving fixity of tenure to leases 
until the evjiiry of their terms notwithstanding alienation 
of the lands. There w^ere also many minor laws which 
had for their object the welfare of tlio people. Though 
the legislation of Janies If. w’.aa not so large, it was 
l)erliapH as inqiortant as that of James I. 

On the Sunday after his father’s death James III. Minority 
(1400-88) was crow'ned at Kelso. A regency was formed 
consisting of the queen, Kennedy, and others. A parlia- 
inent followed at Kdinburgh, which was blamed by the 
nobles for leaving so inucli )>ower in the liands of a woman; 
but there was a full appointment to tho offices of state, 
and, though Mary of (j Holders aimed at more than the 
guardianship of her son, it does not appear that she really 
exercised royal authority. After the defeat of Towton 
(‘29th March 1401), Henry TI. and his queen took refuge 
in Scotland. In reiuin for their reccjdion and in hope of 
further aid, H(‘nry surrendorul Berwick (23d Ai)ril) to the 
Scottish king, in whose hands it remained till its final 
annexation to England at tho close of tho reign. Edward 

IV. retaliated by a treaty (13th February 1462) with the 
banished earl of Douglas, the earl of Boss, lord of the 
Isles, .and Donald Ballocli, by which Douglas wm to be 
restored to bis estates, and tho wliolo country north of the 
h'ortli divided between the two Highland chiefs. George, 
earl of Angus, who had risen on the ruins of tho house of 
Douglas, made a counter-league with Henry VI., by which 
he was i)romised an English dukedom and valuable lauds 
between Trent and Huniber, but w^as to preserve bis alle- 
giance to the Scottish king. These were pa])er jiromises, 
and all that came of them were an ineflectual rising in tho 
noith and tho relief of Alnwick, wJiicli had been besieged 
by the Yorkists. Next year the Lancastrian cause having 
received a fatal blow by the defeat of nexhain, a singular 
ofTcr by Edward IV. to marry tlie queen dowager of Scot- 
land — one of the many schemes of the king-maker, earl of 
Warwick — w’as frustrated by her death or perhaps by the 
discovery of an intrigue with Adam Hepburn of Hales, 
wdiose wife w^as alive. Kennedy, who had tho chief control 
of Scottish affairs, negotiated the release of Alexander, the 
king’s brother, who had been taken by an English cruiser, 
and secured a truce between England and Scotland for 
fifteen years. He understood tho nature of his countrymen 
better than any man, and w'^as always ready to give counsel 
hi parliament, while his learning, especially in the civil 
law, made him resiiected by foreign powers. When ha 
died tho country wept for him as for a iiarent. 

Before his death a ])lot had been formed which threw 
tho young king into different hands. Amongst tho barona 
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nd- who received office at the commencement of the reign 
one of the foremost was Robert Boyd of Kilmarnock, the 
Boyd, justiciar. Boyd determined to play the part of Livingstone 
in the last reign, and usurp the supreme power by seizing 
the person of the king. Bonds with this object were 
entered into between him, Fleming of Cumbernauld, Lord 
Kennedy, a brother of the bishop, and others. While 
holding a court at Linlithgow James was carried off to 
Edinburgh by Boyd. Kennedy made a feint to save him 
by seizing his bridle, but was overpowered ; perhaps the 
attempt was real, for Kennedy afterwards separated from 
the Boyds. In parliament Boyd went through the form of 
asking pardon of the young king in presence of the estates, 
and was immediately entrusted with the custody of the 
royal person (October 14G6) and that of his brothers Albany 
and Mar, as well as the fortresses of the kingdom. Next 
year be was made chamberlain, which gave him control of 
the revenue. The marriage of his son Thomas, created carl 
of Arran, with the king’s sister Mary, marked the height 
of his ambition. The fall of Boyd, as sudden as his 
rise, wdiom with his brother Alexander James at first 
iavoured, was due to the same cause as that of Jjivingstone, 
—the king’s marriage and his desire when major to assert 
his inde])endeiicc. Negotiations for an English match 
having fallen through, an alliance with a Norwegian prin^ 
cess was determined on, and an embassy sent to Norway 
by parliament. Christian of Denmark and Norway readily 
assented. He i)romiscd his daughter a downy of (JO, 000 
florins, besides a surrender of the claim of arrears of the 
annual ])aymcnt for the Hebrides. But, as it was incon- 
venient to pay the dowry, both the Orkneys and the 
Shotlands woro mortgaged to Scotland, and have remained 
ever since under the Scottish crown. Two years later 
(July 1409) tlio ))riiicess Margaret arrived in Scotland, 
when the marriage took ])lace. Arran on his arrival at 
Leith with the king’s bride received a message from bis 
wife warning him that James had conceived a great hatred 
against him ; accordingly ho fled to Denmark. In the 
|)arliameiit his father and his uncle, Sir Alexander Boyd, 
were attainted. The chamberlain saved himself by flight ; 
Sir Alexander was executed. The s]»ec‘ific charge made 
was the seizure of the king’s ])prson ; but a general clause 
had reference to the immense estates they had annexed. 
The king’s sister, divorced from Arran, wais married to 
Lord Hamilton, who thus laid the foundation of a family 
whose liead more than once as])ired to the crown. 

The refusal of parliament in 1473 to sanction the pro- 
]»osed passage of James to France, to aid Louis XT. against 
diaries the Hold, on the score of the expense and risk, was 
the first indication of the difference between the king a7)d 
the nobility which led to the disasters of the close of his 
riMgri. The parliament of 147G took a bolder step. At 
its arijournrnont it committed its whole powers to certain 
iM(‘m})cra, of whom the duke of Albany and the carl of 
Mar, the king’s brothers, were the principal, — a measure 
(3o\(.ni which indicated a want of confidence in the king. Ho 
Illlolii' ^ l^i^d shown himself, like Louis XT., disposed to govern by 
ttes. Bien who owed their elevation to himself, — a policy 

wJiicli alienated the aristocracy. Of these favourites the 
< hii‘f were Robert Cochrane, originally, it was said, a 
mason, who proved himself a skilful architect ; Roger, an 
I^nglish musician ; and Andrews, a physician, who dealt 
in astrology, — all able to gratify tastes of James. Tliero 
ere besides a few young men of birth who gained favour 
by flattery or other arts. Cochrane became all powerful 
and di.sgusted the nobles by sumptuousness and arrogance, 
and the people by debasing the coin. Ho succeeded, it 
was reported, by relating a prophecy that a lion should be 
devoured by its whelps, in producing in the king’s mind 
Rn aversion to his brothers, whose characters end knightly 
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accomjdishments made them popular. James seized Mar 1466-148^ 
and sent him to Craigmillar castle. He soon after died 
(1479) in Edinburgh under circumstances which gave rise 
to suspicion of foul play. The gift to Cochrane of the 
vacant earldom or its revenues strengthened the suspicion 
of his comi)licity. Albany, committed to Edinburgh castle 
(1480), escaped to Dunbar and thence to France. ITo 
there married Anne de la Tour d’Auvergno, whose son was 
the regent Albatiy in the reign of James V. Failing to 
induce Louis to do more than urge Ids restoration, tw^o 
years afterwards he quitted Fram e and at Fotheringay 
entered into a treaty (1482) with Kdwanl IV., by wddeh, 
in return for the empty title of Alexander IV., he owned 
the subjection of the country to England and made other 
humiliating promises. Siipi>orted by tlie carl of Glourester 
and the exiled earl of Douglas, Albany laid siege to Ber- 
wick, wddlc James collected his forces on the lioronghmuir 
of Edinburgh and advanced to Lauder. There the chief 
nobles, indignant at the tavour showm to CVhrane, 
mutinied, and, led by Angus, who then acipnied Ids name 
of “ Bell the Cat,” seized Cochrane and some oi the other 
favourites of James and hanged tin in before Ids eyes. 

Berwick fell and w'as never afterw'ards recovered by the 
Scots. Tho nobles, distrusting Angus, who had ina<lo 
secret terni.s w'ith Albany and the English king, were 
induced hy Schivas, tho archbishop of St Andrews, to 
effect a re<‘oncilijition between tlie king and liis brother, 
wdio received the vacant eaildom of Maraud for a little 
became chief minister. A ]>arliainent in December ap- 
pointed Albany lieutenant general, but his continued in- 
trigues wdth the hhiglisli king being discovered ho W'n» 
attainted for treason ami fled to ]<higland (1483), and 
thence to Franco. Jamc's laid now a britd period of jieace, 
during which tho revolutions in England freed him from 
the danger of war in that quarter. New matrimonial 
])rojects wTre tried. It was ]>ropost*d that tin* ])rince of 
Scotland should marry a niece of Richard HI., Anne de la 
Pole, daughter of ilie duke of Suffolk, and after Richard s 
dcjiosition a marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edwmd 
IV., W'as suggested. On the deatli of Queen Margaret 
James himself made an offer for the hand of the widow of 
Edward iV. Such ]>roposals, though abortive, w^ere signs 
of a better understanding between the two countries, or 
at lea.-.t betw^een their sovereigns. Wlien the rebellion 
broke out in the following year the nobles and James 
accused each other of treasonable corrospondeneo with 
England, but no as.si.stanco was got by either, for England 
was still scarcely released from its own civil w^ar. In 1487 
the greater i)art of the S(‘ottish barons rose in arin.s. 

James had abandoned himself to another favourite, Sir 
John Ramsay, w1jo.so life had been spared at Lauder. Tlie 
chiefs of the ]»nity were the earls of Angus and Argyll, 
Blaekaddcr, bishop of Glasgow^, and the Homes and He^^- 
burns, powerful barons on tho border. Having seized 
tho person of the young ])rin(’e, whom they already desig- 
nated king, they ])retended to act in Ids name. Jane's 
retreated to Aberdeen sJii re, for the northern barons still 
adhered to him. Father and son, at the he^ad of their 
resj>ectivo forces, first nu't at Blackness (May 1488) on ilio 
Forth, where a j>acifieation was agreed to on terms which 
showed the king’s party w^as the weaker. In the following 
month the rebellion was renew\*d and the king w'as slain 
at Sanchio (lltli June), within sight of Bannockburn. 

Ho was buried at Cambuskenneth, being only thirty-five 
years of age. lie did not fall, like his father, through 
tho strength of the nobles, for they were much divided, 
and ho commenced his independent reign master of tho 
situation. The Wars of the Roses gave him an o]>])or- 
tunity, which ho missed, of strengthening his kingdom in 
releticm to England, wfliose iiionarchs adopted a new attitude 
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1488-1612. towards Scotland from that of the Plantagenets, — seeking 
alliance rather than war. His own weakness, his love of 
favourites and of money, his passion for music and art — 
perhaps inhorite<l from his grandfather, but carried to ex- 
cess and nut counterbalanced by the qualities of a states- 
man and general ]»roved his ruin. The rebellions, first 
that of his brotlier, then that in the name of his son, were 
fatal j)r(‘,eedents in tlie reign of Mary Stuart. 

James J arnes I V. ( 1 4 88- 1 o 1 .*5 ) was already sixteen when crowned 

at Scone. His reign is an interlude in the record of almost 
constant battles, murders, and executions with which Scot- 
tish history abounds. There were not wanting causes of 
otFenee between England and Scotland, but the j)olitic 
Henry VII. avoided war and effected what previous kings 
had failed in the marriage between the royal hou.ses. James, 
a pojiular monarch, succeeded bettor tlian any of his pre- 
decessors and successors in keeping on good terms with 
all classes. His court was one of splendour for a sniall 
country ; indeed Scotland, almost for the first time, pos- 
sessed a court which H(‘t the fashion of civilization and 
culture. The death of Janies 111., in.stead of exciting the 
horror awakimed by the death of James 1., was treated 
with indifference, almost as a relief. The chief ollicos of 
state were distributed amongst the supjiorlers of the young 
king. The first business of the jiarliament, which met in 
Edinburgli, was tlie treason trials. IMie ])crson8 put on 
tlieir trial were not those who fouglit against but those 
who HUp]K)rt(‘d the late king. Several were condemned, 
but prudently treated with great leiiieney. All were 
ehargi'd with correspondence witli England as well as 
with their [»rescnce at the field of Stirling (Sauchie). There 
followecl a eurious transaction called in the records “the 
deliate and I’ause of the field of Stirling,'^ — the first debate* 
ill a Scottish iiarliament of wliieli wo have any account. 
The result was a unanimous resolution “that the slaughter 
commitU^d in the liidd of Stirling, when our sovereign 
lord’s father ha}»[»ened to be slain, was due entirely to the 
fault of him and his privy eouncil divers times before the 
said field.’’ There was not a single execution. Heritable 
oflieers who had fouglit against the prince were only sus 
pended, n(»t depos«’d, and tin- li(‘irs (»f those slain were by 
sjioeial grace admitted to tlndr estates. The only jiersori 
wlio felt eompunetion was the young king. His frequent 
pilgrimages and an irtm belt he wore were due to lus re 
morse for his father’s <leath. The leniency of James was 
rewarded liy the loyalty of the nobility, except a few 
nortluTii barons headed by Lennox and lluntly, and these, 
aftiT being defeated by James in the following year, wt‘re 
also treated with clemeney. The only trace of rebellion 
during Ids reign was a secret intrigue between Henry VII. 
and Angus, who succeeded to the traditionary policy of 
the Douglases. 

Legiala- A determined effort was made liy jiarliamcnt to jmt 

tioM. down robbery and theft by special commissions to certain 
lords who w('re to be responsible for ditterent districts. It 
Avas ]>rovided that tlie king in ])erson should attend the 
justice air (eyre), - a provision which James acted upon, A 
new master of the mint was ap[)ointed to restore the purity 
of the eoinnge. The jtenalty of treason wiis to bo imposed 
on those A\ho purdiaNed benefiee.s from Horne. An active 
s])irit of reform, a desire to remedy the oauIs of the late 
reign, was displayed by botli the king and his advisers. 
The por.sonal elianicter of Janies showed itself in a liberal- 
ity contrasting with lii^i father’s avariee, and in a love of 
cliivalrous display eneonraging toiirnauients and martial 
exercises, as well as in the care of the navy. 

Pornia. From the time of Bruce we hear of ships and shipbuild- 

tion of a natural in a country Avith so large a seaboard; Scottisli 

merchantmen now began to make distant voyages, and 
their ships, half privateers, half traders, were commanded 
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and manned by sailors who were a match for those of any 
country. The most famous commander. Wood of Largo, 
with the “ Flower ” and the “ Yellow Carvel,” cleared the 
Forth of English pirates. Stephen Bull, an English 
captain, promised to take Wood dead or alive, but was 
captured himself ; Janies sent him back to Henry Vlll. 
with a chivalrous message that the Scots could now fight 
by sea as well as land. Wood was made one of the king’s 
eouncil. By his advice James built the “Great St Michael ” 
for a crew of 300 and 1000 men-at-arms. It exhausted 
all the woods in h’ife except Falkland, and cost £30,000. 

The king’s policy was not confined to building ships of 
Avar : every town was to have vessels of at least 20 tons. 

The navy was for the protection of trade, to which the 
national instinct pointed as a source of wealth. 

The marriage of Janies early attracted the attention of 
parliament, and embassies Av^ere sent to foreign courts to 
seek a suitable s])(mse ; but James had formed a connexion 
with Lady Alargaret Drummond, and could not be per- 
suaded to a jiolitical alliance. The chief events of his 
reign prior to his marriage to Margaret Tudor were his ex- 
peditions to the north-cast and the western Highlands. He 
adopted Avith the chiefs a similar policy to that which hod 
succeeded with tlie barons, attaching them to his person 
by gifts, ollicos, and faA^mrs, and committing to them the 
supi)rcs8ion of crime. In 1406 the impostor Perkin War- 
bcck came to Scotland and was recognized by James, who 
gave him his kinswoman, Catherine Gordon, daughter of 
the earl of lluntly, called for her beauty the White Hose, 
in marriage. Haids were twice made across the border on 
his behalf, but there was only one engagement of any con- 
sequence, at Dnnse (1497), and an unsuccessful siege of 
Melrose. Henry VII., whose talent lay in diplomacy, ap- James’s 
])rt»aehcd the Scottish king with the tempting offer of the Hiamage 
hand of liis daughter Margaret. Commissioners met to 
consider this at Jedburgh, nnd, though Jami's refused to 
give up Perkin Warbeck, a truce was arranged, and Perkin 
left Scotland. The marriage of Janies nnd Margaret was 
soon afterwards agreed to and a peace concluded. The 
jiapal dispciisutioii Avas procured in 1500, but the final 
treaty was not ratified till two years later (8th August 
1 502). Some of Henry’s counsellors sought to dissuade 
liim from tlie marriagi*, for if his son Henry died James 
would bo next in succession to the English throne ; but he 
replied that if so Scotland would be an accession to Eng- 
land and not the reverse, recalling the example of Kor- 
mandy and England. Margaret, a girl in her fourteenth 
year, made a triumphal progress to Scotland, where she 
was received with pomp; but tlie marriage was one of 
policy, and the young wife was discontented with her new 
country and her husband. Their court as it is jiainted 
in the ])oems (J Dunbar was merry, but not moral. The 
licence w Inch prcA^ailed and was tolerated by the church was 
sliown by the elevation of one of the king’s bastards by 
Jane Kennedy to the archbishopric of St Andrews when 
a youth of eighteen. Others nrt iA^cd rich benefices, and 
Jane Kennedy herself married the earl of Angus. Scottish 
history during the six years aftiT the king’s marriage was 
uneventful. 

Henry VII. ’s death (1509) changed the relations between WarwiOi 
Scotland and England. Henry Vlll. had not liked his 
sister’s marriage, and his refusal to deliver to her a legacy 
of jewels left by his father led to a coolness. The mutual 
attacks of English and Scottish privateers and border frays 
increased the bad feeling. Andrew Barton’s shij^ tlio 
“Lion,” after an obstinate conflict, in Avhicli Barton was 
killed, was seized (1512) in the Downs by the sons of 
Howard, the English high admiral, and James’s reciuost 
for redress was met Avith the contemptuous answer that 
kings should not dispute as to the fate of pirates. But it 
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was Henry’s Continental policy which in the end provoked 
the war. The struggle in Italy between liouis XII. and 
Pope Julius II. gave him an opportunity, and he allied him- 
self with the latter and invaded France. He attempted 
before leaving England to secure peace with Scotland by 
promising to redress its grievances. But James had re- 
newed the old alliance with France, and the only answer 
given to the first embassy in 1512 was an offer to mediate 
between France and England. In 1513 the message was, 
that if Henry passed to France war would not be declared 
without a herald being sent. The French queen (Anne of 
Brittany) had given James a ring with a substantial sub- 
sidy, and he had already made up his mind for war. Like 
Henry, he longed to win his spurs. Henry went to France 
in June, and soon after his arrival at the camp at Tdrouanne, 
the Scottish Lord Lyon brought the threatened declaration 
of war (11th August 1513). The grounds stated were the 
seizure of Scotsmen on the borders, the refusal of Margaret’s 
legacy, and the death of Barton. No time was lost by 
James in carrying the declaration into effect ; but the war 
was disliked by the nation. The earl of Arran, sent with 
tlio fleet to aid the French, sailed instead, in defiance of 
orders, to Carrickfergus. James himself called out the 
wliole land force contrary to the advice of his council, 
mustering at the Boroughmuir 100,000 men according to 
hhiglish accounts — i)rdbably exaggerated, but doubtless as 
large an army as had been seen in Scotland. Crossing 
the border, ho took Norliam, Wark, and Ford. At the 
last of those castles the wife of Heron, the proprietor, 
then a prisoner in Scotland, beguiled James by her beauty, 
cv'uising him to waste several days and betraying his 
luoveiiients to the enemy. In the conduct of the battle 
Floddcii. (9tli September 1513) which followed lie committed almost 
e\ ery fault a general could commit, —neglecting to engage 
when the enemy were crossing the Till, allowing himself to 
be outflanked by Sixrrey, who got between him and the 
Scottish border, abandoning liis strong position on the hill 
of Flodden, and finally exposing liis own person on foot in 
the centre of the fight. Some Scottish writers claim that 
the battle was a divided success and that the total number 
of English killed was greater; but Hall, an exact chronicler, 
says 12,000 Scots fell and only 1500 English, as appeared 
from the book of wages when the soldiers were })aid. 
What made Flodden so great a disaster was the quality 
of the Scottish loss. The king himself, his son, the arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, two bishops, two abbots, twelve 
earls, and fourteen lords, besides many knights and gentle- 
men, were left on the field. There was scarcely a noble 
lamily which did not mourn some of its members. 
Surrey did not follow up his victory by inva<ling Scot- 
land, since his object was gained : the diversion by the Scots 
ill favour of France was at an end. Scotland was again 
left with an infant king, scarcely more than a year old. 
iliiiac- The character of James IV. was on the surface. An 
Jim/. IV observer, the Spanish ambassador Ayala, notes 

* his good looks and agreeable manners, his knowledge of 
languages and history, his respect for the service of the 
church and its priests, his liberality and courage, “ even 
more than a king should have, not taking the least care of 
himself,” his bad goneralshij), ‘‘ bogimiiiig to fight before he 
hadgdven his orders,” and liis wise statesmanship, deciding 
nothing without counsel, but acting according to his own 
judgment, which was generally right. 

1* uilm r reign of James fell Avithiu the era of the revival 

n tiiis ^’ learning, and Scotland, though late, came within the 

, I u 1 , circle of the intellectual whicli preceded the religious refor- 
mation. It Avas common for Scottish scholars to complete 
their education and sometimes to remain teaching in the 
universities of France. One of these, Elphinstone, bishop 
of Aberdeen, who founded its university, brought another, 
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Hector Boece, the historian, to be first principal of King’s 1612-15W. 
College, Aberdeen. James himself engaged Erasmus as 
tutor to his son, the future archbishop. Tavo other Scotsmen 
passed to Paris in the beginning of the next reign, John 
Major and his pupil Buchanan, who brought back less of 
the critical but more of the lleforming spirit. These and 
other learned men neglected a reform ns essential as any, — 
the use of the mother-tongue in their writings, and tlie 
neglect has lessened their fame ; but it had its exponents 
in Dunbar, Uenrysoii, Sir David Lyndsay, and Gavin 
Douglas. The printing press also found its A\^ay to Edin- 
burgh, and Cliepman and Myllar ]mblished their first broad- 
sheets with works of Dunbar, Douglas, and the remains of 
the older poetry (see 540 sy. below). 

7. IVte 2iefomiatwHy its A ntcct (huts and Consequences. — James V» 
James V. (1513-42), scarcely eiglitecn months old when ho 
succeeded, was at once crowmed at Scone, where a jiar- 
liament met, chiefly attended by tlie clergy. The queen 
dowager was ap])omted regent, — a secret message, however, 
being sent to John, duke of Albany, to eonu* iroin France 
and assume the regency. The son of the exiled brother of 
James HI., Albany had by his marriage to his cousin, the 
heiress of De la Tour d’Auvergne, become a great noble in 
France, where ho held the office of high admiral, and neithcT 
he nor the French king, Louis XIl., \Aas AAilling that he 
should quit France. The Sieur de la Bastio came as his 
representative. The precipitate marriage of the queen, 
four months after the birth of a posthumous child, to the 
young earl of Angus, and a dis}>ute as to the see of St 
Andrews, to which Margaret appointed (lavin Douglas the 
poet, her liusband’s kinsman, although Hei»burn the ])rior 
had been chosen by the chapter, led tlie Scott isli estates to 
renew their recpiest tliat Albany should come to Scotland. 

He arrived at Dumbarton on IStli May 1515 and AAua at 
once ap])ointed regent. The (jueen letnsed to give n[) her Regency 
son, but Albany besieged Stirling and forced Ikt to siir-ef 
render. Her new luisliand fled to France, and Margaiet 
first to Dacro, warden of the niarcbes, and then to her 
brother’s court, where she Avas joined by Angus. At 
Harbottle in Northumberland, on lier journey south, she 
boro a daughter, Margaret Douglas, afterwards Lady 
Lennox, 1 )arnley’s mother. 11 enry Yll 1. asked the Scottish 
parliament to remove Albany liom the regency, but was 
met with a decided refusal ; foi’, thoiigli a jiarty of nobles, 
esjiecially the border barons Lord Hume, the chamberlain, 
and bis brother, were opjiosed to liini, he Avas su])]>ortcd 
by the nation. The young duke of Boss, Margaret’s 
younger son, haAUug died suddenly, All winy ])roeured a 
declaration from parliament that Boss’s ehler half-brother 
was illegitimate and himself next heir to the crown. 

Hume and his brother Avere seized and executed at 
Edinburgh (2()tk October 1510). These events aroused 
suspicion that Albany aimed at the crown ; but the suspicion 
aiqiears to have b('en unfoundc'd. liis tastes were French ; 
heiico he quickly tired (»f trying to go\eni Scotland, and 
in autumn obtained Avith difficulty leave of absence ioi tour 
months. Before leaving lie put Dumbaiton, Dunbar, and 
Inchgarvie (in tin' Fortli) in charge of Frencli garrisons 
under De la Bastie, who held the post of w^ardim of the 
marches; but an interim regency was appointed. Margaret 
now returned to Scotland ; but she avus not ]>crniitte(l to 
take part in the government. Shortly after his arrival in 
France Albany negotiated the treaty of Boiu^n (20th 
August) by whicli an alliance between France and Scotland 
AV'as agreed on against England, and a jiromise given that 
the Scottish king should marry a daughter of Francis 1., 
or if that failed another French princess. Jii September 
J)e la Bastio Avas muidered near Dunbar by Hume of 
Wedderbnrn wdth the connivance of Darre. The jierpe- 
trators were forfeited, but never brought to justice, although 
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1516-1534. Arran, who succeeded to the office of warden, weus sent for 
that purpose. The absence of a supreme authority gave 
free scope to the licence of the nobles. 

See Plato A serious rising in the Highlands to support the claim 
of Macdonald of jjochalsli to the lordship of the Isles lasted 
Strugfflo for several years, till tlie death of the claimant and the 
betw«wri vigour of tlie earl of Argyll, the head of a house now rising 
into ])ro-eiriirience, led to its suppression. The chief dis- 
Arrau, turbaiices arose from the ambition of Angus : Archibald, 
his uncle, was cljosen prckvost of Edinburgh ; his brother 
William seized the priory of CJoldingham ; lus uncle Gavin, 
tljough Ijo faihsd to secure the primacy, retained the see of 
Duiikeld. Angus was supi)orted by the earls of Crawford, 
Krroll, and Glamis, by Forman, archbishop of St Andrews, 
and most of tlio other bishops, except James Beaton, arch- 
hisliop of Glasgow and chancellor. The English warden, 
Dacre, was also on liis side and tried by intrigue and 
])ribery to foment dissension and prevent Albany’s return. 
Tlio opposite faction was lioafJed by Arran, Lennox, Eglin- 
ton, (^issilis, Semple, tlie bishop of (hilloway, and the 
chancellor. Scotland was thus divided between an English 
party, strongest in the east, and a Fnmch iiarty, chietly in 
the west. Their di*i[>ulcs rcMehcd a crisis in a street fight in 
Edinburgh, wliieh g<»t the riame t)f “( ’leanso the (’auseway ” 
(noth April l.hUO), in which Angus drove Arran out of the 
low'll and seized the eastle. Sir f ’atrick Hamilton, a brotlier 
of Arran, was slain l)y Angus, an injury never forgiven. 
Meantime Margaret (piarrelled with her husband, and, 
though there w.is a temporary recoiieiliation, mutual 
accusations of iiifidi'lity W'cre too well grounded to permit 
of its biMiig ])(‘rinanent. 

Sii})rc- Next year Albany n'turned and the queen, who had been 

luacy of s(‘cret correspomlence with him, entrusted him with the 

Aui^uH. young king. Henry VI 11. again requested 

the Scottish jiarliameiit to expel Albany; but they again 
refused, and Angus made terms with Albany on condition 
that he should himself withdraw to Franco. War was 
now declared betw^-en Knglaml and Scotland (1522); but, 
nlthougli Albany advanced w^ith a large army as far as 
(Jarlish*, he was jMUNuaded by Dacre to a mouth’s truce and 
soon aft(‘r went back to France, leaving tlie king in charge 
of a r(‘gency (d whieli Beaton, Arran, Huiitly, and Argyll 
were the leadi'rs. Albany returned in the following year 
and again with a large force invaded England, but failed to 
take Wark, while Surrey, the l^nglisli commander, ravaged 
the border. This failure lost Albany his credit with the 
Scots. In 1521 lie went to France on condition that if 
ho did not come back before .'Ust August his regency 
should end. Ho never returned, and during his absence 
Margaret carried olT her son from Stirling to Edinburgh, 
whore, although only a boy of twelve, he was declared 
king. Angus made an agreement with Wolsey to support 
the Ihiglish interest ; and at a parliament in Edinburgh 
Albany’s regency w'as declared at an end (1 2th February 
1525), and Angus and Beaton obtained possession of the 
king’s person and governed in his name. The queen, wdio 
had now openly broken with her brother, in vain appealed 
to France and Albany. The French were occupied with the 
war against the cin])eror; but she obtained from James 
Beaton, now archbishoj) of St Andrews, a divorce from 
Angus and married Henry Stuart, son of Lord Avondale, 
creating him Lord Methven. 

For three years Angus retained the supremo power and 
filled all offices w'ith his adherents, Beaton, with wdiom he 
quarrelled, was recpiired to resign that of chancellor, and 
Angus nominated liimaelf as his successor. The indignant 
nobles made unsiiecessful attempts to seize the person of 
the king, who at last, on 23d May 1528, effected his escape 
from Falkland, riding at night to vStirling, whore ho was 
welcomed by the governor. Before parliament met a pro- 
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clamation forbade any Douglas to remain in the capital. Assnnip. 
A new ministry was appointed with Gavin Dunbar, now tioa of 
archbishop of Glasgow, who had been the king’s tutor, 
chancellor; Cameron, abbot of Holyrood, as treasurer; andj^^^g^ 
the bishop of Dunkeld as privy seal. The Douglases were 
attainted and their estates divided amongst the nobles of 
the oiiposite faction. A truce was made with England for 
five years. During the minority and duress of James the 
Scottish nobility became accustomed to bribes either from 
England or France. The French, to which the higher clergy 
belonged, were in the ascendant at the court of the young 
king, who naturally frit iU-will towards the Douglases and 
leant on Albany, and after a time on Cardinal David Beaton, 
bishop of Mirepoix in France and nephew' of the archbishop 
of St Andrews, whom he afterwards succeeded. Beaton 
was the Wolsey of Scotland ; but James V. was not Henry 
VI n., and the amhition of the great prelate was baffled, 

TK't by the king, but by the nation. Three montlis before 
the king’s escajie Patrick Hvmtlton (7.^.), abbot of Feme, 
was burnt for heresy at St Aiidrew\s. 

James, only seventeen when he gained his independence 
(1528), showed, like other Stuarts, activity in government, 
and the fourteen years of his actual rule, while n()t marked 
by outstanding events, wore a period of renewed order and 
[irosperity. He first turned to the borders, where constant 
wars with England had bred a race of lawless freebooters. 

By the severity of his moasnre.H he succeeded in doing what 
Angus and his predecessors had in vain tried to do. The 
borders continued till the union to trouble the ministers of 
the law; hut the clans who lived by jilnnder and blackmail 
w'cro first really broken by the expedition of James V. 

Bui it w'as not only borderers who reejnired to be taught 
that a king was again on the throne : Argyll, who had 
sought to make himself independent, was dejirived of his 
I liontcnancy and iuqiristmed ; Bothw'ell, the father of 
Mary’s linsband, was beheaded for tlie favour lie showed 
the borderers ; and the estates of the earl of (’rawford were 
forfeited. James made a progress through the Highlands 
and was sunqdiinnsly entertained by the earl of A thole. 

While criminal justice was strictly enforced, a step was at 
last taken to organize a central civil court (15th May 1532), 
wliich had been a settled j)lnn of the kings since .James I. 

Tlie (ktllege of Justice or Court of Session was founded in 
Kdiiiburgli by the influence of Albany W'itli the poi)C, — 
funds being got from the l)ishoj»s’ revenues for the payment 
of the judges. Of tlie fifteen judges eight, including the 
jiresideiit, w'ero to be clergy, and the barons were conciliated 
by the anomalous office of extraordinary lords.^ 

The relations between James and Henry Vlli. continued Ills 
hostile and there were mutual raids till peace was concluded marriage 
in 1534. Henry w'as then at the critical point of his 
divorce from C^atherine of Aragon and anxious to secure 
an ally. Franco and Sjiain w'ere also conqieting for the 
favour of the Scottish monarch, and Charles V. proposed a 
marriage with Mary of Portugal. But he had already 
indicated a preference for a French alliance, selecting Mary, 
daughter of the due do Vend5mo. The pope addressed 
James as defender of the faith, a title Henry VIII. had 
forfeited. Tlio clergy by Beaton’s advice granted him a 
large allowance out of their revenues. Those inducements 
and the influence of Beaton and Dunbar, the two arch- 
bishops, kept James firm in his attachment to the old 
church, in spite of the temptation w'hich Henry held out 
in its endowments and of the satires in which Sir David 


^ There were already signs of the small beginning of the profession 
of lay lawyers, who were to play an important part in Scottish aHairs 
iu the 17th and 18th centuries. The establishment of a settled system 
of justice, independent alike of the baronial and ecclesiastical courts, 
was a much neeiled reform ; but the latter still retained their consls- 
torial jurisdiction. 
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Lyndsay, his old tutor, and Buchanan, the tutor of one of 
his bastards, exposed its abuses. In 1537 ho went to 
France to see his bride, but, falling in love with Madeleine, 
daughter of Francis L, obtained her hand instead. After 
an absence of nine months he returned ; but the young 
queen died within a few weeks after landing. The following 
year he married Mary, dowager duchess of Longueville, 
daughter of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, year 

(1539) Henry made another attempt to gain James through 
his envoy Sir Ralph Sadler, but, though the succession to 
the English crown in the event of Prince Edward^s death 
was held out as a bait, James remained unmoved. In 1540 
the king made a voyage round Scotland, — the first circum- 
navigation of his dominions by a Scottish sovereign. The 
Irish are said to have offered him their crown, and the 
barons of the north of England, whose sympathies were 
Catholic, were inclined to favour him. The position was 
perilous for Henry, many of whose subjects still remained 
Catholics at heart. Ho made a last attempt to induce 
James to meet him at York, but the Scottish king would 
not go so far across the border. Henry now ordered the 
marches to be put in a state of war, and Sir James Bowes, 
accompanied by Angus and Sir George Douglas, crossed 
the border, but was defeated in Teviotdalo by Iluntly and 
Home. The duke of Norfolk advanced with a large force, 
and, efforts to avert war having failed, James assembled 
the whole Scottish army and marched t(j Kala on the 
Lammermuirs, where he was reluctantly obliged to disband 
his force through the refusal of the nobles to go farther ; 
they even thought of repeating the tragedy of Lauder, but 
could not agree as to the victims. James raised a smaller 
force and gave the command of it to Oliver Sinclair, whose 
promotion was ill received by the barons. Their discord 
allowed an easy victory to Dacre, who routed them as they 
were passing over Solway Moss (2r)th November 1542), 
taking Sinclair and several of the leaders prisoners. The 
news, brought to James at Caerlavorock, together with 
the disaffection of the nobles, broke his heart. A few 
weeks later at Falkland he heard of the birth of Mary 
Stuart, but the news brought him no comfort. ITis saying, 
“The crown came with a lass and will go with a lass,” lias 
passed into history, although the ])rophecy was not fulfilled. 
Outwardly his reign had been, with the exce])tion of the 
closing scene, successful. He had restored order along the 
borders, and j)ut down all attempts of the ncjbles against 
his ])erson. He had maintained the church, sup])orting the 
bishops by severe laws against heresy. He had secured by 
liis marriage the alliance of France and w^as on good terms 
with other Continental states. His powerful neighbour had 
not succeeded in wresting any land from Scotland. He was, 
like his father, a popular king, mingling with the peo[»le in 
their sports, and resjiected because of his strict administra- 
tion of justice. J?ut his foreboding was not without cause. 
The power of the nobles had only l)een restrained, not de- 
stroyed. The ari8tt)cracy had too many heads to bo cut off 
by one or several blows. The principles of the Reformation 
were gradually spreading in spite of the attempts to stifle 
them, and the infant to whom he left the crown had to 
encounter rebellion at home and the hostility of England, 
not the loss dangerous that she was heir to the English 
crown and its rulers veiled their hatred of her by professions 
of friendship. Knox describes James as “ a blinded and 
most vicious king.” Buchanan, who knew him better, is 
more fair, ascribing his faults to his time and bad education 
and doing justice to the qualities which made him loved by 
the people. 

Mary Stuart was deemed queen of Scotland from 14th 
December 1.542 till 29th July 15G7, when her son James 
YI. was crowned in her stead. This period of a quarter of 
a century is more crowded with events than any other part 


of the Scottish annals, except the War of Independence, 1584-1545. 
It was the epoch of the Reformation, and it became a 
question of Euro])ean as well as national importance which 
side Scotland would take. Closely connected with the 
religious question was the political, affecting the union of 
Scotland and England. The life of Mary, who united the 
personal cliann of her race and its evil fortune', adds tragic 
interest to the national history. It falls into three ]»arts,- - 
from her birth to her rt'tnrn from Franco as the >oung 
widow of Francis II. in 1 501 ; from her arrival in Scotlaml 
till her flight in 15GK; and from her ai’ri\nl in England 
till her execution in 1.587; but only the second of these 
enters into the direct current of Scottish history. Dining 
the first Scotland was under the icgeiic> , first of Arran, then 
of Mary of Guise, It was rumoured that (Ordinal Bcatou 
forced James V. on his deathbed to sign a will naming him 
regent, or had forged such a document ; but tlie piincipal 
nobles proclaimed the earl of Arran hen presumptive to I?errency 
the crown, governor of the realm, and tuti>r to the (jucen, oi Airan 
and this was confirmed by parliament in the following 
spring. Beaton was throwm into ])rison, but soon released. 

The death of James suggested to Henry a mwv schenu' for 
the annexation of Scotland by the marriage of the infant 
heiress to his son Edward, and lie released the nobles taken 
at Solway Mo.ss on easy terms under an assurance tliat they 
would aid him. Angus and his brother (»corge Douglas 
also returned to Scotland from their long exile on the same 
promise. Sir Ralph Sadler, on (5 of tin* ablest hjiglish resi- 
dents at the Seottish I'oiirt - half envoys, half spies— was 
sent to conduct the nogol iatious, Arrau was tem])ted to 
favour the marriage by the ofier of the princess Elizabeth 
for his son and the government norlh ot tlie Fortl). But 
the queen dowager, though sin* ])relended not to be averse 
to it, and Beaton did all they could to countiTuct Hi'iiry’s 
project. One ])art of it, the immediate delivery ot ]\!nry 
and the priucij)al castles to the English king, was specially 
objected to. A mutual alliance b<‘twecn the twM) kingdom.s 
w^as agreed to on 1st July 1513, and Mary was to be sent 
to England when ten years old. Soon after a ]»aity of tlie 
nobles opposed to the match got pos.session ol the >oung 
queen and removed her to Stirling. The English treaty 
was ratified by parliament ; but IJcaton and Ins partisans 
did not attend, and a few days later the regent, ns Sadler 
expres.ses it, revolted to the cardinal. It was evident that 
the assured lords, though in J^nglisli i)ay, W'ere not to be 
relied on, and Henry resolved on war. His iiist act — Waiwith 
the seizure of Scottish merchantmen in hhiglish ])orts~ 
rou.sed the patriotic feeling of Scotland. Bel ore the close ' 
of the year tho Scottish estates declared the treaty with 
England null and renewed the old league with Fraiici*. 

Lord Lisle was sent with a fleet to tlie Firth of Fortli, 
along with Hertford (afterwwls th(‘ i>rotector Somerset) 
as commander of the army, and Leith w’a.s sacked and 
Edinburgh burnt, though the castle held out. Jjislc on 
his voyage home ravaged the ])orts of the Forth, while 
Hertford destroyed the towms and villages of the Lothians, 
aided by tlie English warden.s, who made a raid acro.ss tlio 
border, Hertford roturnc'd tho following year and de- 
stroyed the abbeys of Kelso, Jedburgh, ^lelrose, Drybiirgli, 
Roxburgh, and CVddingham, besides many castle.s, maik(‘t- 
towns, and villages. Such barliarous wwfare renewed the 
memory of the War of Indojiendence and the intense liaticd 
of England, which had greatly abated. Lennox and (Rcn- 
cairn alone of the nobles sided with the English, and the 
Reformers saw with regret the nation driven to a French 
alliance as at least preferable to English c<)n(|ucst. 

Beaton at this time really governed, inqjosing liis will Death 
on tho vacillating regent and sternly repressing luTcsy. ^ 
George Wishart, the chief preacher of tho Reformers, w'as 
seized, found guilty of eighteen articles of heresy, mostly 
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1646-1668. taken from Calvin, and burnt at St Andrews. The war 
of religion, now openly declared, could not be carried on 
without }>lood»lH5d on both sides. Beaton was assassinated 
less than three inoutlm after Wisliart^s death in his own 
castle by Nurnian Leslie and other young men, some with 
private grievances, all desiring to avenge Wishart. The 
effect was adverse to the neforiners. Leslie and his asso- 
ciates, joined by a few others, of whom Knox was one, 
being shut in the castle, held it for a short time against 
the regent, but were forced to surrender to Strozzi, the 
Lreneh a<lniiral. 

The death of Henry Vi II. (1547) did not put a stop to 
the war with J^nglaud. The protector Somerset proved to 
])e an iiri]>lacable enemy, and, partly to strengthen his 
position as regent, determined to strike a more signal 
8omcr- blow. Invading Scotland simultaneously with a large fleet 
and army, lie (lefeated the Scottish regent at lliikie (18th 
raids. , September 1547), took Edinburgh, and placed garrisons in 

several castles. Scotland hod suffered no such reverse 
since Flodden. The progress of the capital was thrown 
back at k^ast a century ; scarcely a building remains 
])ri()r to the date of his savage raids. Somerset was not 
in a jiosition to follow liis advantage, for he had to 
return liome tu counteract intrigues. The young queen 
was sent from Dumbarton in the following summer 
(August 1518) to the court of France, where she was 
brought up witli tlie children of Henry II. by Catherine 
de’ Medici. Before she went a French force had been sent 
to Scotlaml, and in the eainp at Haddington the estates 
had, by a majority led by the regent and queen dowager, 
agreed to Mary’s betrothal to the dauphin. The regent 
was promised the didu'dom of Chastelherault in return 
for Ids part in the treaty. For two years a fierce inter- 
mittent war continued between England and Scotland ; 
but the former <*ouutry was too iniicli engaged in home 
alTairs rind the b’lench war to send a large force, and the 
Scots recovered the places they had lost except Lauder. 
Tlie issue of tiie French war was also adverse to the 
F]nglisli, who were forct^l to agree to the tr(‘aty of Bou- 
logne (lMHi March 1550), in which Scotland was included. 
In Sept(*inber tlie (]ue(‘u iluwager went to Franco and ob- 
tained the transfer of the regency from Arran to herself. 
On her reliirii, Arran not being [irepared to relinquish his 
ofliee, she pnneil herself a skilful diplomatist, gaining over 
tlie nobles by [iromises and the poo})lo by abstaining from 
])ersecution of the Uefonners. A single execution — that 
of Adam Wallace, simjilo but very z(*alous man for the 
now doctrines'’- look j)lace in 1550 under the sanction of 
Archbisiiop Hamilton, natural brother of Arran, who liad 
succeiMbui Beaton ; but tliat prelate, whose natural dis- 
position was towards compromise, authorized a Catechism 
in 1552 which minimized the distinctions in doctrine be- 
tween the church and the Beformers, and was conspicuous 
for omitting all reference to the supremacy of the jsqic. 
At this time a large section of the clergy and people wa're 
still wavering, and the necessity of retaining them by 
moderation and reform was evident. The death of Edward 
VI. and the accession of Mary in 1553 had an important 
influence on tlie jmigress of the Scottish Keformation. The 
Scottish Beformers who had taken refuge in England had 
to escape persecution ]>y j-cturning homo or going abroad, 
and the jiowerful juvacliing of Harlaw, Willock, and Knox, 
who came to Scotland towards the end of 1555, ]>romoted 
the new doctrines. 

UegoiK'Y In tlie s]>ring of 1554 the queen dow^ager at last suc- 
cceded in obtaining from the reluctant Arran a surrender 
o u su. regency. !Mary Imd now attained her twelfth year 

and a nomination by lier of her mother as tutor gave the 
form of law' to what was really the act of the queen dowager, 
the French king, and the nobility. The people acquiesced, 
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for all classea were tired of a governor whose chief object 
was money. His actual investiture in the French dukedom 
removed any scruples in relinquishing a dangerous dignity. 

For the next six years the queen dowager was regent and 
conducted the government with such prudence that her 
real aims wore only seen through by the most penetrating. 

Knox has been accused of a harsh opinion of her; but 
the upshot of lier policy if successful would have been to 
subject iScotland to France and to tliat party in France so 
soon to be the relentless persecutors of the Reformers. 

She knew well how to bide her time, to yield when re- 
sistance was impolitic, to hide her real object, but this 
she pursucsd with great tenacity of purpose. A variety 
of circumstances favoured her, — the condition of England 
under Mary Tudor, the ill-will Arran had incurred, the 
absence of any leading noble who could attempt to seize 
the supreme power, the safety at the French court of her 
daughter, in whose name she governed, and the knowledge 
of her adopted country acquired by long residence. Yet 
her first step was a mistake so serious as to have well- 
nigh provoked revolution. In appointments to offices 
she showed such preference for her own countrymen os 
created intense jealousy on the part of the Scottish nobility, 
and would jirobably have led to open action but for the 
fact that many Scotsmen got offices and pensions from the 
French king. The new regent ajqfiicd herself at once to 
the ])erennial work of every Scottish Government, the re- 
jircshion of disorder in the Highlands, and first Huntly, 
afterwards Argyll and Athole, wore sent to Argyll and the 
Isles ; but the j)rescnce of royalty was, as had before been 
found, the best remedy, and she made next year a circuit 
in person with more success than any of her lieutenants 
Under the advice of her French counsellors she now garri 
soiled Dunbar with French soldiers and built a fort at 
Kyeniouth (1550). She even ventured to propose to levy 
a tax for the maintenance of a standing army ; but the 
remonstrance of 300 barons, headed by Sir John Sandi- 
lands, forced her to abaudun a project so fatal in that ago 
to liberty. Next year, at the instigation of the French 
king, she endeavoured to force tlie country into an English 
war. No time could have been worse clioscn, for com- 
missioners from England and Scotland had actually mot 
at ( ’arlisle to adjust difiereiK’cs between the two countries. 

I1ie Scottish barons refused to fight, and from that date, 
Bislioj) Lesley notes, the queen regent could never agree 
with tlie nobility, and sundry of them sought by all means 
to raise sedition against her and the French. 

lu the parliament at the close of the year commis- Maryt 
sioners were appointed to go to Franco for the marriage mama 
between Mary and the daujihin. Their instruetions \vcre 
to obtain a promise from both to observe the liberties and 
l>rivileges of Scotland and its laws, and a ratification of the 
Act passed in 1548, when it was first proposed to send the 
young queen to Franco. The contract of marriage pro- 
vided that their eldest son was to be king of France and 
Scotland and the eldest daughter (should there be no son) 
queen of Scotland, to be given in marriage by the joint 
consent of the king of France and the Scottish estates. 

In the event of her husband’s death Mary was to bo free 
to stay in Franco or return to Scotland. The marriage 
was solemnized at Notre Darao on 24th Ayiril 1558. But 
y»rior to the public contract a secret arrangement had been 
made, by which Mary, in throe several deeds, made over 
the kingdom of Scotland to the king of l^’rance and his 
heirs if she died childless, assigned to him possession of 
the kingdom until ho w'as reimbursed in a million pieces 
of gold for her entertainment in France, and declared that, 
whatever documents she might afterwards sign by decree 
of parliament, this arrangement expressed her genuine in^ 
tentiou. After the return of the commissioners the crown 
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matrimonial, with the title of king, was granted by parlia- 
ment to the dauphin. 

While statesmen were occupied with the queen’s mar- 
riage the Reformation had been steadily advancing. Knox 
lalwured incessantly, preaching in Edinburgh ten days in 
succession and making rapid visits to the central and west- 
ern shires. He attracted to his side representatives of the 
nobility and gentry, and had much support in the towns. 
The earl of Qlencairn, Lord Lome, Lord James Stuart, 
the future regent, and the laird of Dun, John Erskine, 
in Angus were amongst his earliest followers, as well as 
many of the tradesmen and artisans. Knox now openly 
denounced attendance at mass as idolatrous and began to 
administer the Lord’s Supper after the manner of the Swiss 
Reformers. He was summoned to Edinburgh on a charge 
of heresy ; but, though he kept the day, the proceedings 
were dropped. Shortly after he was again summoned, but 
meanwhile had accepted a call from Geneva. In his absence 
lie was condemned for heresy and burned in efligy at the 
market cross of Edinburgh. Though absent, ho continued 
the master-spirit of the Reformation in Scotland, and as 
the result of his exhortations Argyll, Glencairn, Morton, 
Lord Lome, and Erskine of Dun drew up a bond (3d 
December 15.57) to ‘‘defend the whole congregation of 
(^hrist and every member thereof . . , against Satan and 
all wicked power,” themselves forsaking and renouncing 
“the congregation of Satan w'ith all the superstition, 
abomination, and idolatry thereof.” This was the first 
of many bonds or covenants in wdiich, borrowing the old 
form of league amongst the Scottish nobility, the T-iords of 
Congregation applied it to the purposes of the Reforma- 
tion. They afterwards jiassed resolutions that prayers 
should bo road weekly in all parishes by the curates 
publicly, with lessons from the Old and New Testaments, 
and that doctrine and the interpretation of the Scriptures 
should be used privately in quiet houses until God should 
11 ) 0% 0 the ])rince to grant public preaching by faithful 
ministers. Argyll at once acted upon the resolutions and 
])i()tected John r)ougla.s, formerly a Dominican, his chap- 
lain, who ijreached at (Castle Campbell in spile of the 
remonstrance of Archbishop Hamilton. That ])rclate next 
took a fatal step. Walter !Myln, parish iiriest of Lunan 
near Montrose, an old man of eighty-two, was burnt fur 
heresy at St Andrews (Sth April 1558). lie w'as the 
last Rrote.stant martyr in Scotland. The total number 
ot deaths was small, it is believed twenty in all ; but many 
j)C()]ilo were banished or forced to leave the country and 
many fined, while none wTre allowed freedom of worship. 
Immediately after the death of Mylri there began, says 
Knox, “a new fcrvencio amongst the whole people.” 
Gathering courage from the ])opular feeling, the J^ords of 
(Vmgregation presented ]>ctitions in rapid succession to the 
reg(Mit. The first laid before her prayed “ tliat it might be 
la%\ful to meet in j)ublic or in ])rivate for common prayer 
in til e vulgar tongue, to interpret at such meetings hard 
places in Scripture, and to use that tongue in administer- 
ing baptism and the Lord’s Supper ” ; in reply yiermission 
was granted to preach in jirivate and to administer the 
sacraments in the vulgar tongue. The second presented 
at the meeting of parliament prayed for a suspension of 
all Acts against heretics until a general council, that copies 
of the accusation and deposititins should be given to all 
persons accused of heresy, that the accased should be 
allowed themselves to interpret any words charged as 
lieretical, and should not be condemned unless found 
guilty of teaching contrary to Scripture. “ The regent,” 
Knox remarks, “spared not amiable looks and good 
words,” but suffered the parliament to be dissolved (2d 
March 1657) without any answer. In the spring a synod 
*net in Edinburgh and a third petition was laid before it. 


pra3ring that the canons should bo enforced against clergy 1557-1550. 
who led scandalous lives, that there should be preach- 
ing on every Lord’s day and on holidays, that no priests 
should be ordained unless able to read tlie Catechism 
distinctly, that prayer should bo in the vulgar tongue, 
that the mortuary dues and Easter oficrings should be 
optional, and that the consistonal process should bo re- 
formed. Another jioint wa.s included according to Lesley, 

-—that bishops should be elected with the consent ot the 
laity of the diocese and jiriests with that of their parish- 
ioners. The synod replied that they could not dispense 
with Latin in pulilic prayer as ap])ointed by the church, 
and that the canon law must bc' observed as to elections 


of bishops and priests. On other matters they were jire- 
pared to make concessions, and p ^*^sed tliirty lour canons 
in the spirit of the council of Tri*nt directed to tlic duo 
investigation and punishment of immoinlity of the ch'rgy 
and the inspection of monasteries, belter ])u>vision for 
]>reachingby bishops and priests, the remission of nuntuary 
duo.s to the very poor, and the recognition of the sacrament 
of baptism as administered by the Reformers. A short 
exposition of tlio mass was to bo jnibli.shed. These con- 
cessions proved tlie necessity for reform ; }>nt, as they were 
silent on the principal jioints of doctrine, ns veil as on the 
more radical reforms in church government, tliey coiiJd not 
be accepted. The time of comjiromiso, if compromise had 
ever been practicable between Romo and (Rmeva, to which 
the Scottish Reformers adhered, was now ]»aHt. Two events 
had occurred before the synod separated which hastened 
tlie crisis. On 17th November 1558 the death of Mary 
Tudor once more placed on the English tin one a sovereign 
inclined to favour the Reformation. Tn May, dniing the 
sittings of the synod, Knox returned to Scotland and the 
Scottish Reformers once more had a (letenuined leader. 

The regent issued about Easter (1559) a ]>roclamation Rtniggle 
forbidding any one to preach or administer the sacraments t»ftweeii 
without authority of the bishops. Willock and other h'ad- 
ing preachers having disregarded it were summoned to 
Stirling on 10th May. Their adlu‘renls assianbled in great of Guise, 
numbers, but mostly iinarmetl, at l’('rtb, a town zealous 
for the Reformed opinions. Erskine of Dun went from 
there as a mediator to the regent at Stirling ; slie ])ro- 
inised, but in vague terms, that she Avould take some 
better order with the ministers if their supporters did not 
advance. Notwithstanding they were onllaucil for not 
apiiearing on the day of trial. N('xt day, v^ll(‘n tlie inuvs 
reached Perth, Knox prcaclied his first public sermon 
(11th May) since his return, inveighing against “idolatry.” 

Hardly had ho ended when a priest began mass and ojiened 
the tabernacle on the liigh altar. A young man called 
out, “This is intolerable that, when God by His Word hath 
plainly damned idolatry, %ve shall stand and see it used.” 

The priest struck the youth, who retaliated by thnnving a 
stone, which broke an image. From this spark the lire 
kindled. The people destroyed the images in the church 
and then proceede(l to sack the monasteries. The example 
of Perth was followed at many other places. The regent 
could not remain ])assiv 0 when the Congregation was 
sanctioning such action. But her position was one of 
grave difficulty. Her main support was from France, and, 
though she had adherents amongst the Scottish nobility, 

Argyll and Lord James, who were still with her et Stirling, 
were really committed to the Congregation. What course 
the ne'W queen of England would take was still uncertain. 

On 11th May the regent advanced tow’anls Perth, but the 
arrival of Glencairn with 2500 men from the wM-.st to aid 
the Congregation led to a compromise, of which the terms 
were these : both parties were to disband their troops ; 

Perth was to bo left ojien to the regent, but no French 
troops were to come within 3 miles ; the inhabitants were 
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3569-1560. not to be called u]>on to ar-Bwer for tlieir recent conduct ; 

and all controvcrHicB were to bo reserved for parliament. 
The (Jongrogation, bowever, remained distrustful; Knox 
openly preaoln d that the treaty would only be kept till 
the regent and her Frenchmen became the stronger, and 
before leaving Perth the Lords of Congregation entered 
into a now bond for mutual defence. The regent entered 
Perth the day they loft (29th May), accompanied by the 
duke of (4iaht(‘lhorault and a bmlyguard of French as well 
as Scoltish troops paid by French money. The deposition 
of the [)!•() voht in favour of a Papist and the occupation of 
the town by tlicsci troops were deemed breaches of the 
agrooment, and Argyll and Lord James now joined the 
Jb forniors and took the load in their proceedings. Thoir 
numbers increasing, the regent felt unable to retain Perth, 
and (piitting it marched south, followed by the army of 
the (kjngr(‘gation, to which she abandoned Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, and Kdinburgh, taking refuge at Dunbar. The 
only conllict was at the Muir of Cujiar, where a small force 
sent to have St Andrews was quickly dispersed by the 
superior numbers of its opponents. It was made a condi- 
tion of a triu‘e that no Frenchman should lie left in Fife. 
The Reformers occu])ied l^klinburgh for a few weeks, but 
were obliged to abandon it uj)on new terms of truce in- 
tended to prestirve the utafm quo. Both parties were 
engaged in negotiations for active assistance, the one from 
France and tlie other from England. The regent ha<l 
been daily ex])ecting reinforcoments, and a considerable 
riuinluu* of trooj)s about this time landed at Leith, which 
they began to fortify. 

Nfgotia- in tlie end of «)uno Kirkaldy of Grange began a corro- 

tuni« of spoiKh'iico, afi<Twards coiiti nued by Knox, with Cecil, Percy, 

cFH wuii' Croft. Their scheme was far-reaching. 

Bnglauil. Anan, though brought up in France, had 

becomo IVotestant, and if ho, the heir- 2 >resumi>tive to the 
Scottish crown, were married to Elizabetli the union of the 
two countries would be secured along with the lleforma- 
tion. This would be a counter-stroke to the union of 
France and Scotland under a (^atholic, which almost at 
the moment became for a brief time an acconqdishcd fact, 
by the daiiphiii succeeding as Francis IJ. to the French 
crown on the death of his father. The ])olicy of the 
Guises, who continued to control the Government under 
tlie n(‘w king, almost forced Elizabeth in tliis direction. 
Mary (piai tered the arms of England with tlioso of Scot- 
laml, imj>lying denial of Elizabeth’s right both as illegiti- 
mate and as a heretic. But Elizabeth knew the value 
both of her hand and of the state, which, thanks to the 
ability of her ministers, was daily becoming more loyal. 
She had sj)eeial cause fur hesitating to ally herself M'itli 
the Lords of (kmgregation. Knox had olFendexl her by his 
Vehement aqaiust the Jifijiment of Women, which, 

though primarily aimed against tlie Catholic queens, ad- 
mitted no exception in favour of a Protestant. Nor could 
Knox even when supplicating aid adopt the courtier’s 
language to which Elizabeth was accustomed. She was 
really afraid of the revolutionary j)rinciples of some of the 
Hefonmu’s, which seemed to threaten the throne as well as 
the altar. Moreover, Arrau, who came secretly to the 
English court, did not please Jier, and there was an end of 
the matrimonial part of the scheme. The rest of it would 
jii’obably also have miscarried but for the consummate 
statesmaiishi]) t)f (Jeeil, who saw where the interest of 
England lay. 1 n August 1 559 Sadler w'as sent wuth £3000 
to the assistance of the Scottish Protestants. Another 
supply followed, but was intercepted, and in January 1560 
a treaty was agreed to at Berwick between Elizabeth and 
the Lords of Congregation, to whom the duke of Chastel- 
heraiilt had now gone over. The Scots engaged not to 
enter into an alliance with France, and to defend the 
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country against French aggression. Elizabeth was to 
support Scotland by an army, but no place of strength 
was to bo left in English hands. If any were taken from 
the French they were to be razed or retained by the Scots. 

The Scots were to assist England if attacked by Franco, 
and to give hostages for fulfilment of the treaty. Next 
spring an Flnglish army under Lord Grey crossed the Tweed 
(28th March 1560), met the forces of the Congregation at 
i’rcstonj)an8, and invested Leith, in which the French were 
also blockaded by sea. The regent had taken refuge in Death of 
l^dinburgh castle, and here on 10th June she died of dropsy. of 
She had been deserted gradually by almost all her Scottish 
adherents. The last to go was Maitland of Lethingtou, 
the most talented but also the most cunning of the Scottish 
statesmen. His desertion was the sign of a lost cause, 
liven some of the higher clergy now conformed. Lord 
Erskino almost alone remained faithful. The regent’s 
own courage never failed, and, though she received a visit 
from the leaders of the Congregation and consented to see 
Willock, she died a firm Catholic. Her misfortunes and 
luT conciliatory ]M)licy during her long struggles to main- 
tain the French connexion with Scotland have gained her 
a lenient judgment even from Protestants, all save Knox, 
wliose personal animosity is pali)ablo, though his view of 
her policy is correct. 

Her dculh removed the chief obstacle to peace, which Treaty of 
the English and the French courts had for some time do- 
sired, and the treaty of Edinburgh was concluded on 
July 1560 upon terms favourable to Scotland. The mili- 
tary forces of both France and England were to evacuate 
Scotland, except a certain number of French, who were to 
remain in Inchkeitli and Dunbar. Leith and Eyemouth 
were to be dismantled ; Mary and Francis were to abstain 
from using the arms of England. By separate articles 
certain conces.sion8 were granted to tlie nobility and jieople 
of Scotland showing the length to which the limitation of 
the monarchy was carried. No French or other soldiers 
were to be brought into the realm unless in the event of 
an invasion and only with the consent of the estates. 

Neither peace nor war was to be made without their con- 
.sent. A council of twelve (seven chosen by the king and 
queen and five by the estates out of twenty-four selected 
by the estates) were to govern the kingdom during the 
absence of Mary and Francis. The chief officers of the 
crown were to be natives. An Act of oblivion was to bo 
l>ass('d for all Acts since 6th March 1558. Neither the 
nobles nor any other persons were to assemble in arms ex- 
cept in cases provided by the law. The duke of Chastel- 
herault and his son, Arran, and all otlier Scots were to bo 
restored to their French estates. With matters of religion 
the deputies refused to deal ; but envoys were to be sent 
to the king and queen to lay before them the state of 
affairs, particularly those last mentioned. 

Beftire parliament met an imijortant step towards a new Reform* 
organization of tlie cliurch was taken. Superintendents, 
some lay, others clerical, were appointed for Ijothian, Glas- 
gow, Fife, Angus, Mearns, Argyll, and the Isles The 
princijial ministers of the (bugregation were planted in the 
chief towns, — Knox receiving PMinburgh as his charge. 

The convention jmrliament which assembled on 10th July 
and began its business on 1st August 1 560 was the Beforma- 
tion parliament of Scotland. Like Henry VIII. *8 famous 
parliament, its work was thorough. It not merely reformed 
abuses but changed the national creed and accomplished 
more in one than the English parliament did in three 
sessions. The parliament was the most numerous yet held 
in Scotland, being attended not only by nearly all the 
nobility but by some bishops and an unusually large num- 
ber of lesser barons or landed gentry, representatives of 
the burghs. Its statutes never receiv^ the royal assent, 
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but were confirmed by the first imrliament after Mary^s 
deposition. On 18th August the Confession of Faith 
received the sanction of the estates. On the 24th an Act 
was passed declaring that the bishop of Romo had no juris- 
diction or authority within the realm. Another rescinded 
all Acts passed since James I. contrary to God's word ; 
and a third prohibited the mass or baptism according to 
the Roman rite, and ordained strict inquisition against all 
persons contravening the statute. The form of church 
government w^as not explicitly altered. The archbishop 
of St Andrews, and Dunkeld and Dunblane alone of the 
bishops, are said to have voted against the Confession, and 
Athole, Somerville, Caithness, and Bothwell alone of the 
nobles. The whole power of the state was at this time 
in the hands of the })arty of the Reformation and resist- 
ance was \iseless. The Confession of Faith, the corner- 
stone of the new policy both in church and state, was drawn 
up by Knox and five other ministers, but revised by the 
more moderate Reformers Lethington and Winram. The 
])Ower of the civil magistrate was declared in terms which 
indicate the revision of Lethington rather than the original 
draft of Knox. Its language is certainly such as monarchs 
had been little accustomed to, though the expression is 
not vso blunt as Knox used in preaching and conversation. 
Kings, princes, and magistrates in free cities are declared 
to be those to whom the reformation of religion “chiefly 
and most principally appertains." They arc themselves to 
be judged by God, being appointed for the maintenance of 
tlic true religion and suppression of idolatry. Resistance 
to them, but only when vigilant in the execution of their 
ofli('e, is declared sinful. 

The same persons who had prepared the Confession 
were entrusted with the composition of a code of ecclesi 
astical [lolity, and a draft, after being first laid before the 
convention of 1560, was submitted as revised to that of 
the following year. This First Jimik of Discipline was not 
universally atqu'oved ; several of its provisions, especially 
those relating to church estates and their at)plication to 
the support of the ministry, the relief of the poor, and 
tlie furtherance of education, were little to the taste of the 
nobility, and it was never sanctioned by the estates or fully 
acted on. Other parts of it were, however, embodied in 
the Second Book of Discipline, which became the law of 
the Reformed Church. It remains a memorial of the far- 
sighted views of Knox, its author ; and tlie verdict of 
])osterity lias been in his favour and against the nobles who 
prevented its being carried out. See rnKsiiYTERiANisM, 
vol. xix. p. 679 sf/. 

The death of Francis 11. (Gth December 1560) materially 
altered the j)olitical situation. The much feared subordi- 
nation of Scotland to France was at last averted. Mary 
Stuart, only nineteen, was young enough to be influenced 
by a new husband and new responsibilities. Her cliaracter 
was not yet known, but her relations with C/atherine de’ 
Medici were not friendly, and there was little doubt that 
she would take advantage of the provision in her marriage 
articles and return to Scotland. Sir John Sandilands's 
jnission to France to ])rocure the royal sanction to the treaty 
of Edinburgh and the Acts of the Reformation ])arliament 
must have been uni»alatablo, and he was not favourably re- 
Maiy’s ceived. Before she left France Mary was visited by envoys 
^otiaiui opposite parties into which Scotland was divided. 

Jjc.sley, official of Aberdeen, afterwards bishop of Rosa, 
mid her valiant defender, was sent by the Catholic lords 
and bishops with a special message from Huntly, urging 
her to come to Aberdeen, where an army of 20,000 men 
would be at her disi)osal. But Huntly had not proved 
trustworthy during the regency and Mary rejected an offer 
which would have plunged the kingdom in war from the 
moment she landed. The very day after she had seen 
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Lesley her brother Lord James, who had been sent by 1660*16681 
the Lords of Congregation, met her at St Dizier. She 
received him favourably, but declined to ratify the treaty 
till she consulted her council. An attempt was made to 
capture Mary on her way to Scotland ; but, sailing from 
Calais on 14th Au^ist, she landed at Leith on the 19th. 

She was accompanied by throe uncles and a considerable 
suite, including (^astelnau the historian, Brantflrne the 
memoir writer, and the ])oet Cliastelard.^ 

On her return to Scotland Mary showed herself dis])Osed 
to conciliate the Reformers provided she was allowed the 
exercise of her own faith. This had been guaranteed her 
by Lord James. His near kinship to the queen at a time 
when the stain of bastardy was less rt‘garded, and his close 
relation with the Reformers, madi' him necessary to both 
and gave him an influence which his eminent ]»rudcnce 
used for the good of the nation, but with an eye to his 
own advantage. Without thrusting himself too promi* 
ncntly forward, ho led the jirivy council (ably supported by 
Lethington), and, without the name, was in fact ]niino 
minister. The title of Mar, and, when that was reclaimed 
by the heir of the Erskiiies, of Moray or Mituuay (</.r.), wdth 
its large territories, gave him the designation by wdiich ho 
is best known, as well as great wealth, which he dispersed 
by means not well explained. But the leaven of another 
influence than that of tlie statesman was now at work in 
Scottish politics. This was embodied in John Knox, thoKuox 
most representative Scotsman since Wallace. The first ‘‘“d 
Sunday after Mary’s arrival the mob tried to interru]»t ^*^*^^* 
mass at Holyrood, and Moray had himself to keep the 
chapel door to prevent its being broken. “Uis best ex- 
cuse was," says Knox, “that he wald stop all Scotchmen 
to enter into the mass." Next Sunday Knox preach(‘d in 
Edinburgh against idolatry. “ One mass was more fearful 
to him," he said, “than 20,000 armed enemies." Little 
likely as such sentiments were to please the young queen, 
a meeting between her and the jireacher w^as arranged by 
Moray, the only third party present. On the matter of 
religion he w^as unbending, yet not more so than Mary. 

His judgment of the queen’s character was, “If there be 
not in her a proud mind, a crafty spirit, and an indurate 
iieart against God and His truth my judgment failetli me." 

In 1562 Huntly, the chief Romanist in the north, wdio 
offered to have the mass said in three counties, rebelled, 
being indignant at the grant to Moray of an earldom whose, 
estates he then held, Mary, accompanied by her brother, 
made a progress in the north, where Huntly was defeateel 
and slain at (^.orrichie, his elder son being imprisoned, liis 
second beheaded, and the lands of Huntly, of his kinsman 
the earl of Hutherland, and other barons of the house of 
Huntly forfeited. On her return to Edinburgh lilary again 
met Knox at Holyrood. Ho rebuked her for dancing and 
other frivolities, advised her to attend the public sermons, 
and told her that it was not his duty to leave Ins studies 
in order to wait at her chamber door. There were other 
interviews, in one of which (April 1563) only Mary seemed 
to yield a little. She was anxious to use liis inlluence to 
quiet a threatened rising in the west, and to lieal a (piarreJ 
between her half sister the countess of Argyll and her 
husband. Knox promised his aid, but required in return 
that the penal laws should be enforced against the Papists. 

This Mary agreed to, and her j)romiso was also appiirently 
kej)t. Hamilton, archbishop of Rt Andrews, and forty- 
seven other persons were prosecuted for hearing confession 

* The story of Mary Stuart, which now aj)}>roaches by rapid ste})s its 
climax, has been told by Mr Swinburno (see Maiiy, vol. xv. j». 694 w/. ), 
and a poet may rojfnrd liuinau character in a mamier dillerent from 
the historian, — intoipretinf? motives and drawing comdusions which 
history, whoso view is limited by evidence, cannot roach. Here only 
the leading facts in her personal story can be st.it(‘d so far os they 
affect the course of Scottish history. 
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1568-1567. and celobratin^ the mass. Yet Knox’s comment in his 
Ilutory is, ** This ronferonce we have inserted to let the 
world see how Marie queen of Scotland can dissemble, and 
how that she cf)uld cause men to think that she bore no 
indignation for any controversy in religion, while that yet 
in lier heart was nothing but venom and destruction, as 
short alter that did appear.” She was in fact corre- 
sponding witli her uncle tlie cardinal of Lorraine, with the 
pope, with Philip TI., testifying her steadfast attocOimont 
to Pajiacy and her desire to restore the Catholic faith. At 
a last conf(»rence Knox remonstrated against her marriage, 
tlien thought imminent, with a Papist, claiming the right 
of a sul>ject “to s[)eak out on this topic which so nearly 
concerned the commonwealth,” remaining unmoved by the 
last argument of a woman, which he savagely descriWs as 
“liowlipg and tears in greater abundance than the matter 
retpiired.” Nothing but perusal of the conversations can 
bring before us this pregnant passage of history ~th<» abase- 
ment of the Scottish monarchy before tlio religious de- 
mocracy -of the woman forced to dissemble and weep be- 
fore the stern man believing he delivered a message from 
God to the head of a corrupt court. Something was 
allowed to Knox’s sincere outs[K>kenness. Ho moved 
men and women alike by words which, like Luther’s, go 
straight to the realities of life. He is the typical Scottish 
divine framed on the model of the Hebrew projihets, and 
often reproduced in weaker cofiies. The Iteformation in 
Scotland, in both its strength and its weakness, was his 
work more than that of any other man. The Presbyterian 
form of government, of wliich his friend Calvin was the 
author, was introduced by Knox from Geneva and con- 
tinued for long to enforce discipline, first by censure and 
tlien, if need bi*, by excommunication and temporal punish- 
ment, entirely in his s[nrit. 

Muiv’s Not only to Knox and the Reformers but to all classes 
nwirrinffe (piostioii of the day was the (lueen’s marriage. Ajiart 
to Darn- froi^ her beauty, her jiolitical position rendered her hand 
of importance to the lialance of power. It lield not only 
the dowry of France ami tlie possession of Scotland Imt a 
elttiin, wliich might Ik 5 at any moment as.serted, to the 
English crown. She avowed hvr inclination to marry, 
and indeed she reqiiireil a man to put her in possession of 
hor kingdom. Don (’arlos, tlio archduke of Austria, son 
of Philip of Spain, (^harles IX. of France, tlio kings of 
Denmark and of Sweden, the arcliduko C/harles, second 
son of the emporor, were all passed in review but rejected. 
l^li/.abuth pressed the claim of her favourite Leicester,— a 
projt‘ct Hiq>j>orted by Cecil and Moray. In tlio end the 
fair face and fine figure of hor young cousin Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, carried the day. A party of the Scotti.sh 
nobles -—Ath ole, himself a Stuart, Morton, Ciaw^ford, Kglin- 
ton, and Flassilis —favoured the alliance. David Ilizzio, 
the queen’s foreign secretary, who already had great in- 
fluence wMth her, promoted it. But it was her own act, 
the most dangerous of many false steps in her life. Shortly 
before the marriage (iJOth July 1505) Moray attempted 
to seize Darnley and the queen as they nxle from Perth 
to Callend«ir near Falkiik. When it was accomplished ho 
rose in arms with the duke of Chastelherault, the head of 
the Hamiltous, Argyll, and llothes ; but Mary with a large 
force pursued them from place to place in the Roundabout 
Raid, from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh tlirough Fife, 
Avhero she levied fines, and finally to Dumfries, from which 
Aloray fled to England. Ho had been secretly but not 
vigorously BUi>])ort(Hl by Elizabeth, who, when she heard 
of his flight, recalled her orders to Bedford, then on the 
marches, to place troops at the disposal of the insurgents. 
Mary still retained some of the jiopularity of a young queen, 
and fostered it by an apparent desire to humour the Re- 
formers. For the first time she attended a Protestant 
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sermon. But the consequences of a union between a high- 
spirited woman, active in mind and body beyond her sex 
and years, with a vain and dissolute youth were soon seen. 

His alienation from the queen, the murder of Rizzio, with 
the intrigues that preceded and followed it, the rapid 
growth of Bothwell’s influence, the pitiable vacillations of 
Darnley, and his murder at Kirk of Field (10th February Murder 
1567) have been sketched in the article Mary (vol. xv. of Barm 
p. 596 sq.). The authors of the last crime were Bothwell, 
who devised it, and his servants, who executed it. Their 
confessions leave no doubt of their own guilt. Who were 
their accomplices has from that day to this been debated 
without conclusive answer. The great controversy is 
whether the nobles with Moray at their head had bound 
themselves to support Bothwell, as he and Mary after- 
wards declared, or whether Mary, possessed with passion 
for Bothwell and hate of Darnley, herself instigated her 
husband’s murder. Some have thought both the queen 
and the nobles were implicated. The casket letters, alleged 
to have been found in a coffer that was given to Morton 
by Dalgleish when intrusted with it by Sir James Balfour 
for its delivery to Bothwell, must be left out in any fair 
examination of this question. The mode of their recovery 
and their production, first partially and secretly before 
Elizabeth’s commissioners at York, then with apjiarent but 
not real publicity at Westminster (for Mary’s counsellors 
were not allowed to see tliem), their contents, so different 
from her known writings, and the disappearance of the 
originals render their evidence inadmissible. What weighs 
most against Mary is her subsequent conduct, explicable 
only in favour of innocence if she was absolutely in Both- 
well’s power from the time of the murder to the defeat of 
( Vrberry, — an hyjiothcsis not borne out by facts. Though 
Lennox and his wife urged that the murderers be brought 
to justice, there was delay till 13th April, when Bothwell 
was at last brought before an assize. The trial was a 
sham, and his acquittal on the pretence that there was no 
accuser could deceive no one. 

The strange wooing which commenced when Darnley was Mary’s 
just buried, if not before, was continued by the seizure of 
Mary by Bothwell near Cramond and her captivity in 
own castle of Dunbar — a pretence according to her adver- 
saries, an opportunity for an outrage from which marriage 
was the only escape according to her defenders — at last 
culminated in the marriage at six in the morning, at Holy- 
rood, on the 15th of May 1567. It was the month when 
wicked women marry, said the people, writing Ovid’s line 
on the Tolbooth walls. Before it took place she created 
Bothwell duke of Orkney, and pardoned liim for any 
violence. Hhe also wrote in palliation of his conduct to 
the French king. His divorce from Lady Jane Gordon 
had been hurried through both the bishops’ court and that 
of the Protestant commissaries, — in the former on the false 
pretence that there had been no papal dispensation for his 
marriage to one of near kin, and in the latter on the ground 
of adultery. Mary had been more than once warned of 
the ccmseiiuences of such a marriage by Lord Herrics, by 
the faithful Melville, and by Craig, the minister who, with 
the utmost reluctance, proclaimed the banns. It was an 
act which required no warning. She had no alternative, 
urge her vindicators, to save her honour, and her tears on 
the morning of marriage are proof that she was forced ; but 
the more scrupulous admit she should have preferred death 
to union with a man she must at least have known was 
not clear of Darnlcy’s murder. Her enemies said then, and 
historians who take their side repeat, that it was the mad- 
ness of a passion she could not resist. The view most 
consistent with the facts seems to be that she accepted, 
not without fits of remorse, the service of the strongest 
sword at her disposal on the only terms on which she 
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could obtain it. But, if Mary cannot be acquitted of 
the degree of complicity implied in accepting the conse- 
quences of the murder, many of the leading nobles were 
involved in equal guilt. On 19th April a bond asserting 
BothwelFs innocence and urging Mary to marry him had 
been signed at Ainslie^s tavern, not only by Bothwell’s 
few friends, but by “ a great part of the lords.” Most of 
those who signed had in the parliament just concluded re- 
ceived grants of land or remission of forfeiture, and it is 
urged by Mary’s defenders that they were bribed to acqui- 
esce in Both well’s designs. When the bond was after- 
wards i)Ut in evidence against them their plea was that 
they had been forced to sign it by Bothwoll. It is con- 
tended on Mary’s behalf that with so many of the nobles 
committed to approval of the marriage she had no one on 
whom to rel>. There is something in this argument; but 
it docs not meet the point — Why did she rely on BothwelH 
That a scheme was arranged before Darnley’s murder to 
entraj) her into this marriage, in order to pave the way 
for her deposition, and that the casket letters weie fabri- 
cated to clench her guilt, has been suggested ; but the 
facts necessary to j)rove so deep a train of conspiracy 
are wanting. The two Scotsmen who almost alone main- 
tained tlie character of honest men, Kirkakly of Orange 
and Sir James Melville, who were so far from being un- 
friendly to Mary that they ultimately espoused her cause, 
l)elieved that she was a willing victim and threw herself 
into Bothwell’s arms. The narrative in her own despatch 
to the bishop of Dunblane dues not allege that she w’as 
forced, but only that “ho partlio extorted and j)artlie 
obtained our promise to take liim as our husband.” 

The leading nobles were not disj)oaed to accept a new 
master in Bothwoll, whoso vices, unlike those of Darnley, 
were coupled with a strong instead of a wvak character. 
They kept jealous possession of the young prince, placed 
in the custody of Mar in Stirling ; and, when a muster was 
called to enforce order on the border, secretly collected 
their forces to act against instead of for the queen and 
her husband. Witliin a month of her marriage she \^as 
met at (kirberry Hill, near Musselburgh (l.^)th Juno 1567), 
by a force of tlie confederate lords, headed by Morton and 
Mary a (lloncaim, Ruth veil and Lindsay. Mary, after a fruitless 
pnsomi. attempt at mediation by Du (Voc, the French ainbas.sador, 
and an ofler ccpially vain by liotliwell to decide the 
jssuc by single conil)at, surrendered to Kirkaldy. Both 
\M‘ll rode off to Duiibcir with a few followeis, and Mary 
w.is condiK’tcd to ^lorton’t* caiiq). Once in their hands, 
the lords treated lu'r as a pristnicr, and confined her at 
Lochleveii (^astle, wliere she w^as forced to abdicate, snr- 
r('nd(3ring tlie crown in favour of her son and committing 
the regency during the minorify to Moray. The young 
king was ci’owned at Stirling on !29tli .1 nly. The prudent 
Moray, who had kept out of the way in France while these 
events were transacted in Scotland, now returned and W'as 
installed as regent (2‘Jd August). Mary remained prisoner 
in Loch Lcveii for nearly a year. After her escape on 2d 
May 156H the duke of Chastelherault and other Catholic 
nobles rallied round her standard ; but on 13th May Moray 
ind the IVotestant lords met her forces at Laiigshle 
n(‘ar (Basgow, and the is.sue of that battle forced her 
to fly to Fngland, where she placed herself (19th May) in 
the hands of Lord Lo wilier, governor of C'^arlisle, recalling 
Elizabeth’s promises of ])rotection. Mary, however, found 
that she was really a prisoner. Like Baliol, she disapjiears 
]>ei\sonally from the field of Scottish history ; but her life 
in exile, unlike his, was sjient in busy plots to recover 
her lost throne. It became clear as time went on that 
«he placed her whole reliance on tlie Catholic minority and 
foreign aid ; even in prison she w'as a menace to Elizabeth 
and ready to plot against her as an enemy. The Pro- 
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testant party increased in Scotland until it became al567-1669. 
majority almost representative of the whole nation ; even 
her own son when he came to hold the sceptre, little in- 
clined as he was to accept Presbyterian principles, regarded 
her as a revolutionary clement fortunately removed. Her 
knowledge of Babingtou’s plot for the invasion of England 
is prove(l, thougli her assent to the death of Elizabeth 
is still an open question. By her will, confirmed by 
her lost letters, she becjueathod the crown of Scotland and 
her claim to that of England to Philij) 11. The letters 
contain this modification only, that her son was to have 
an opportunity of embracing the ('atholic faith under the 
guardianship of Philip to save his owm tlirone. There w’as 
no such reservation as regards that of England. The 
Armada, from whose overthrow^ date the fall of Spain and 
the rise of Britain as the cldef ]iuroi>enn pow'cr, w’as duo 
to the direct instigation of Mary Stuart. 

Meantime, in Scotland, four rcgenei(‘s rapidly succeeded 
each other during tlie minority of James. The deaths by 
violence of two regents, Moray and Lennov, the suspicion 
of foul play in the death of the third. Mar, and the end 
scarcely less violent because ])receded by a trial of the 
fourth, Morton, mark a revolutionary period and the im- 
]>o.sHibility of the attenqited solution by jJaeing the govern- 
ment ill the hands of the most pow'erful noble. Heredi- 
tary royalty, not tlie rule of the aiistocrary, was still 
dominant in Seottisli polities and a regency was an 
experiment already disparaged in the jneceding reigns. 

Moray, said Sir J. Mel\ill(‘, “w'as and is called the good Moray’s 
regent,” mingling wdth this jiraise only the slight qualifi- t?liurac- 
eation that in his later years lie was apt to lie led hy 
flatterers, hut testifying to his willingness to listen to 
Melville’s own eonnsels. Tliis e]»itliet bestowed by the 
Protestants, whose champion he was, still adheres to him ; 
but only ])artisans ran justify its use. He dis]>layed groat 
t>romptiioss in l>aftling the schemes of Mary and lier party, 
sn])presHed with vigour the border tliii'ves, and niled with 
a firm hand, resisting tlie temptation to place the crowm 
on his owm liead. His name is absent from many ]>lots 
of the time. He observed the forms of personal ph‘ty, — 
possilily shared the zeal of the Befonners, wdiile he moder- 
ated their bigotry. Ihit the reverse side of his character 
is proved by liis conduct. He reaj)cd the fruits of the 
cons])iracies which led to Bizzio’s and Darn li*y’s murders. 

He amassed too great a fortune from tlie estates of the 
church to bo deemed a jnire reioriuer ol its ahuses. Jle 
pursued his sister with a cahmlnled animosity wliieli would 
not have spared her life had tliis been necessary to his end 
or ]>een favoured by Elizabeth. The mode of prodmdion 
of the casket letters and tin* false charges added by 
Jluehanan, “the pen” of Moiay, de]»rive Moray of any 
reasonable claim to have been an honest accu.ser, zealous 
only to detect guilt and to benefit his country. The 
reluctance to cliarge Mary wdtli complicity in the murder 
of J)arriley was feigned, and his object w’as gained when 
he w'as allowed to table the accusation witliont being forced 
lo prove it. Mary remained a ca])tive under Rus]>icion of 
tlie gravest guilt, while Moray rctunicd to Scotland to rule 
in her stead, sujiportcd by nobl(‘s who had taken ]>art in the 
steps which ended in Bothwell’s dei'd. Moray left London Hia 
on 12tli January 1569. During the year between liis^K®®*^* 
return and liis deatli several events occurred for v\liieh he 
lias been censured, but whicli were lUM'Cssary lor his secur- 
ity, — the betrayal of the duke of Norfolk and of the secret 
j)lot for the liberation of Mary to Elizabetli, the inquison- 
inent in Loch Leven of tin* earl of Northnnibcrlaiid, who 
after the failure of his rising in the north of lOiglaiid had 
taken refuge in Scotland, and tlie charge brought against 
Maitland of Lethington of complicity in Dnrnley’s murder. 
Lethington was committeil to custody, but rescued by 
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1669 1676. Kirkaldy of Grange, who held the castle of Edinburgh, 
and while there **the chameleon,’’ as Buchanan named 
Maitland in his famous invective, contrary to the nature 
of that animal, gained over those in the castle, including 
Kirkaldy. Moray was afraid to jiroceed with the charge 
on the day of trial, and Kirkaldy and Maitland became 
partisans of tlu) ((ueen. The castle was the stronghold 
of the fpicen’s j>arty, being isolated from the town and 
able to liold out against the regent who governed in the 
name of lier son. This defection was mourned over by 
th(‘ Fieformers. Knox, with the self-confidence which 
marked his character, sent from his deathbed to Kirkaldy 
a message of warning that “ neither the craggy rock in 
which he confided, nor the carnal wisdom of the man 
[Maitland] whom he esteemed a demi god, nor the assist- 
ance of strangers, shoukl preserve him from being ilisgraco- 
fully dragged to ignominious punishment.” It has been 
susjieoted that Maitland and [<irkaldy were cognizant of 
the design of Hamilton of Hothwollhaugh to murder Moray, 
for he had been with them in the <'astle. This has been 
ascribed to private vengeance for the ill-treatment of his 
wife ; but the feud of the IJamiltoiis with the regent is 
the most; reasotiahle exjilanation. As ho rode through 
Ijinlithgow Moray was siiot (2.‘fd January 1.570) from a 
window by Hamilton, who had made careful preparation 
for the munler and his own esca])e. Moray was buried in 
the south aisle of St Giles (yathedial, Edinburgh, amid gen- 
eral mourning. Knox pr(*ach(*d the sermon and Buchanan 
furnished the epita[»h, both unstinted panegyrics. Ilis 
real character is as difficult to pimotrate as that of Mary. 
It is easy for the historian to condemn the one and jiraisc 
the other according to his own religious or jiolitical creed. 
It is nearer truth to recognize in hotli the graces and 
talents of tin* Stuart race, which won devoted followers, 
hut to acknowledge that times in which (Christian divines 
apjiroved of the murder of their enemies were not 
likely to produce a stainless heroine or faultless hero, 
indeed necessitated a parti cijiat ion in deeds which 
would bo crimes unless they can be palliated as acts of 
civil war. Lot us absolve, if we can, Moray and Mary of 
Darnley’s blood. It remains indisputable that Mary ap- 
proved of Moray’s assassination and that Moray would have 
sanctioned Mary’s death. 

Regon- Moray was succeeded in the regency by Lennox, Darnlcy’s 
cios of father, the male nearest of kin to the future sovereign, but 
iud'Hiar nominee of Elizabeth. His brief term of office 

’ was marked by the renewal of the English war under Sussex 
and other generals, whieh made the queen’s cause again the 
more ])opular. Lennox, another victim of violence, was 
slain (Jd September 1571) in a hasty attack by one of the 
Haniiltons on Stirling, from which Morton, the real head 
of the Protestant party, who at first had been taken and 
threat enod with the same fate, barely escaped. Mar, who 
had all along held the custody of the young king, w^as now 
chosen regfMit and held th(^ ])ost for a year, wdien he died 
(lJ8th October 1572). During his regency the civil war 
hot\voen the queen’s and the king’s party continued. 
An English intrigue was carried on with great mystery, 
and never brought to a ])oint, by llandolph and Killigrewr 
to deliver Mary to the regent that she might be tried 
within her own dominions. On the death of Mar, Morton, 
who had been the most powerful noblo during the last 
regency, at length reai’lnsl the object of his ambition by 
being elected ri'geiit. On the day of Morion’s election 
KnoPs Knox died. He wus “one,” said Morton, “wdio never 
work. feared the face of man.” If wo condemn his violent 

language and hitter sjiirit, it is just to remember that he 
lived during the red heat of the struggle between Borne 
and the Beforination, and died before the triumph of the 
latter in Scotland w^as stienrci He had felt the thongs of 
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the galleys and narrowly escaped the stake. The massacre 
of St Bartholomew spread consternation throughout Pro- 
testant Europe just before his last illness. Mary and 
Philip of Spain were still plotting for the destruction of 
all he held vital. His scheme for the reformation of the 
church and application of its revenues was in advance not 
of his own time only. He contemplated free education 
for children of the poor who really required such aid, — 
a graduated system of parish schools, burgh schools, and 
universities, which w^ould have forestalled the most recent 
educational reform. While he introduced Presbyterian 
government by kirk -sessions, presbyteries, synods, and 
general assembly and opposed even a modified Episcopacy, 
ho saw the advantage of the superintendence of districts 
by the more learned and able clergy. While he insisted 
on the preaching of the word and the administration of 
the sacraments in the vulgar tongue, his liturgy shows his 
favour for forms of public prayer. Knox’s first wife was 
English, and two of his sons took orders in the Church of 
England. Scottish Presbyterianism had not yet been 
liardened by persecution into a hatred of prelacy as bitter 
as that of I’ojiery. It meant sejiaration from Borne, but 
inclined to union with England, and the question of the 
form of church government was still open. 

Morton, like his ]>redecessor, favoured the Episcopal Regenry 
order, and, acting upon a compromise agreed to at Leith, ^ 
a modified Episcojiacy was restored. The l)iHhoj)s a])pointed 
w'ere declared sulyeet to the king in temporal aiul to the 
church and general assembly in si)iritual matters, and were 
to have the same jurisdiction as the superintendents. The 
assembly of Perth protested against the use of certain 
ecclesiastical titles, but passed over that of bishop. Most 
of the clergy sanctioned, though with rcluetance, the ap- 
j)ointment of bishops in the hope of retaining their re- 
venues. The people called them “ tulchan ” bishops, from 
the straw counterfeit used to rob the calf of its mother’s 
milk. Almost the whole church property remained in the 
liands of the landed ])roprietors, Moray in the first instani e 
and afterwards Morton receiving a lion’s share. Avarice 
was Morton’s besetting sin. In other respects lie was an 
energetic and ca[)al)le ruler, lie cfiected at IV-rth, with 
the aid of ElizahetJi’s envoy, a pacification wdlh Ilunlly, 

( ^hastelherault, and the (‘atholic nobles who Hup])()rted 
Mary. Only the castle of Edinburgh held out, and this, 
aided by English artillery, he succeeded in taking after a 
brave resistance by Kirkaldy and Lethiiigion. Kirkaldy 
and his brother wore executed at the cross of Edinburgh. 
Lethington escaped their fate in what Melville calls “the 
Roman manner,” — at his own hands, ])erhaps by jioison. 

The death of the bravest and the ablest Scotsman of that 
age put an end to the last chance of Mary’s restoration 
by native support. Morton, now without a rival, restoied 
order in the borders, and when an encounter occurred 
betw'ecn the English and Scottish borderers called the Raid 
of tlie Bedsw^yre his prudence prevented it becoming a 
national conflict, llo appointed a coinmissiou for the 
reform of the law% — a far-sighted scheme, often at- 
teiiqited hut alw^ays stopping short of success, to codify 
the law, which several Continental states, notably Denmark, 
al)out this ])eriod engaged in. The time was not rij>c for 
a change which, now that it is, remains iinaecompli.shed. 

Hut, wdiile all seemed to favour Morton, there wore under- 
currents wiiiili combined to procure his fall. The Presby- 
terian clergy were alienated by his leaning to Ejiiscopat'y, 
and all parties in the divided chmvh l)y his seizuio of 
its estates. Andrew Melville, wJio had succeeded to 
the lcader-shi]> of Knox, .was more decided than Knox 
against any departure from the Presbyterian model, and 
refused to be won by a place in his household. His 
expensive buildings at Dalkeith, which got the name of 
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the Lion^s Den, roused the jealousy of the nobles. The 
arrogance of his favourites exceeded his own. The com- 
mons were disgusted by a depreciation of the coinage. 
The powerful earl of Argyll, incensed by the recovery 
from his wife, the widow of Moray, of some of the crown 
jewels, and Athole, a Stuart and Roman Catholic, united 
with Alexander Erskine, governor of Stirling, who now 
had the custody of the young king, in a league which 
received so much support that Morton bent before the 
storm and offered to resign. The king, whose education 
had been forced by Buchanan, now barely twelve years of 
ago, nominally assumed the government, but was directed 
by a council of nobles headed by Athole as chancellor. 
Morton surrendered the castle of Edinburgh, the i)alace 
of Holyrood, and the royal treasures, retiring to Loch 
I^even, where he busied himself in laying out gardens. 
But his ambition could not deny itself another stroke for 
])ower. Aided by the young earl of Mar, he got possession 
of Stirling castle and the person of the king. (Hvil war 
was avoided only by the influence of Bowes, the English 
ambassador. A nominal reconciliation was effected, and 
a ])arliament at Stirling introduced a new government. 
Morton, who secured an indemnity, was president of the 
council, but Athole remained a i)rivy councillor in an en- 
larged council with rejiresentatives of both j)arties. Shortly 
afterwards Athole died, of poison it was said, and suspicion 
j)ointed to Morton. His retiurn to power was brief, and 
the only important event was the prosecution of the tw^o 
Hamiltons, the abbots of Arbroath and Paisley, who still 
hupi)orted Mary and saved their lives by flight to England. 
The struggle with the Presbyterian clergy continued. The 
Secofid Jiooh of DincipUne had been presented to the king 
before he assumed office, and, although the general assembly 
in 1580 condemned Kpi8co})acy absolutely, parliament did 
not sanction the condemnation. The final fall of Morton 
came from an opposite quarter. In September 1579 Eam(!5 
Stuart, Lord D’Aubigny, the king’s cousin, came to Scot- 
land from France, gained the favour of James by his 
courtly manners, and received the lands and earldom of 
Lennox, the custody of Dumbarton castle, and the office 
of chamberlain. One of his de})endants, Captain James 
Stuart, son of Lord Ochiltree and brother-in-law of Knox, 
had the daring to accuse Morton at a meeting of the council 
in Holyrood of complicity in the murder of Darnley, and 
he was at onee committed to custody. Some months later 
Morton was condemned by an assize for having taken part 
in that crime, and the verdict was justified l>y his con- 
fession that Bothwell had revealed to him the design, 
although he denied participation in its execution. He 
was executed by the Maiden — a guillotine ho had himself 
brought from England on 2d June 1581. 

Lonno\ From December 1580 to August 1582 the government 
Janui hands of Lennox and Stuart, now captain of 

Stuart ffuard,- -a small force which the estates had reluctantly 
-tRuiis. allowed the king to protect his ])erson. Their jealousy 
threatened but never reached an oi)en rupture. Stuart was 
rewarded by the gift first of the tutory, then of the earblom 
of Arran in April 1581. Lennox was created duke, a title 
seldom granted in Scotland. Their aim, carefully concealed 
by nominal adherence to the Protestant faitli, ap[>ears to 
have been the association of Mary with her son in the 
government, a breach with England, the renew'al of the 
league with France, and the restoration of the Roman 
C^hureh. The nobles, bribed by office or the sjmils of the 
church, were men of too feeble character to resist, but 
tlie Presbyterian ministers w^ero made of stronger metal. 
Illegal banishment of the contumacious clergy and arbitrary 
orders of council were followed by a rising against Epis- 
copacy. The proclamation of an extraordinary chamberlain 
air- an itinerant court of justice — to be lield by Lennox 


at Edinburgh on 27 th August precipitated the coup cP^tat of 
the Raid of Ruthven, which took the usual form of Scottish 
revolutions, — the seizure of the king and the transfer of 
power to his captors. When on a visit (22d August 1582) 
to the earl of Dowrio, son of his mother’s foe Lord Ruthven, 
at his castle of Hunting Tower near Perth, the earl his host, 
Mar, the master of tTlainis, and others, taking advantage 
of the absence of Lennox and Arran, surrounded the castle 
with armed men and made James a i)risoner, though still 
ostensibly treating him as king. Arran, returning to Perth 
with only two followers, was seized and put in prison. 
Lennox, after taking refuge in the castle of Dumbarton, 
fled to France, where he died in disgrace with the (’’atholics, 
because ho had conformed to tlie IVotestunt doctrine. 

The government w^as for ten imniths in the hands of a 
now council, of which Gowrio as treasurer was the head. 
There was no parliament, but a convention at Holyrood 
ratified the conseiiiiences of the liaid of Rutb\en. A 
declaration was extorted from the king condoning Ids 
capture ; but James, no longer a boy, chafed under the 
tutelage of the Protestant nobles and the admonitions of 
tlie Protestant ministers. In June of the following year 
he eseajied from Falkland to St Andrew^s, which was held 
by Colonel Stew^art. Arran w’as recalled, the Raid of 
Ruthven declared treason, CowTie executed, and the chief 
Protestant lords banished. Melville and other ministers 
found it necessary to fly to England. A jiarliament con- 
firmed tlie supremacy of Arran, who was created clian- 
cellor, and the forfeiture of the chief persons implicated 
in the Bnthven Raid. The king’s power was declared to 
extend over all estates and subjects within the realm ; all 
jurisdictions not approved by parliament and all assemblies 
and conventions wntliout the king’s li(‘enco wtfo discharged. 
A commission was granted to Patrick Adamson, archbishop 
of »St Andrews, and other bishops for trying ecclesiastical 
causes, and a form of judgment w^aa established for depriv- 
ing ministers of their benefices for worthy causes. A 
declaration was reejnired to bei subscribed by all beneficed 
men^ — ministers, readers, masters of colleges and schools — 
acknow'ledging their submission to the king and obedience 
to their ordinary bisliop or superintendent a}q»ointed by 
him, under pain of forfeiture. A few subscribed uncondi- 
tionally, others with the qualification, “according to the 
AVord of (^od”; but a large number declined, and suffered 
tlie penalty. Early in 1585 Adamson issued a paper de- 
claring the king’s supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, 
deftnding the restoration of bishops, and announcing tlie 
king’s intention that the bisliops slioidd hold synods twice 
a year, tliat general assemblies should be allow^ed provided 
they had liis sanction, but tliat no jurisdiction was to bo 
exercised by ])iesbyt cries. This document, which cut at 
the root of the I'rcsbyterian system and was a formal 
declaration in favour of tlie ro>al supremacy and Eiiisco- 
jiacy, w^as met with velienient jirotests by Melville and the 
exiled ministers. 

Meantime a series of intrigues W’ont on between the 
English and Hcottish courts. Elizabeth, while osten- 
sibly favouring the exiles, disliked their political principles. 
James and Arran, instead of leaning on the papacy as 
Mary did, bad shown signs of accepting a solution of tlie 
]>roblem of church govcrnniciit more like that of England 
than of Geneva. Tliere was here ground for a comiu'omiso 
of the religioivj controversy which political reasons made 
so de.sirable. Accordingly Lord llunsdon, a favourite 
courtier of Elizabeth, met Arran near Berwick in the 
autumn, wdicn it was arranged that the master of (^ray. 
then a follow’er of Arran and jiersonal favcnirite of James, 
should go to London in October. At his instance Elizabeth 
removed the banished Scottish lords and ministers from 
Newcastle to ]-ondon. Bui Gray was placing his own 
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15854596. game, and his suggestions that these lords might return 
to 8cotlaiKl» and that the alliance with England should be 
carried out by their aid and his own influence independ- 
ently of Arran, were taken up by the queen, who had no 
f)ers()nal liking for Arran, an<l ultimately effected. Eliza- 
beth sent Wotton to Scotland, who won the confidence of 
James, 1o whom he promised a pension of £5000 a year, 
and while openly negotiating with Arran secretly j)lot(ed 
with dray for his downfall, A mutual league l^etweeii 
England and Scotland against the Catholics, called “the 
lloiid aneiit the True Religion,” was agreed to by a con- 
ventif>ri of estates in July IfiHf). 

I'his was a turning-point in the life of James and in the 
liistory of Scotland. The choice was made between Erance 
and England, Koinanism and Protestantism. It was not 
likely ti> be reversed when with Elizabeth's declining years 
the crown of England was thrown into the balance. The 
day before the (‘onelusion of the treaty Arran was at tin* 
re<juest of IClizabc'th’s envoy ])Ut in strict ward, timler the 
pndext that ho had been l»rivy to the death of Ijord 
|{ussell, son of the earl of Bedford, in a border fray, and 
he only escaped at the price of his estates and honours, 
in Nov(‘inber tlie banished lords- Angus, Mar, the master 
of Clamis returned, and along with them the two Hamil 
io!»s * and, aidi tl by (iray, they seized the j>er8on of the 
kingarnl llui castle f>f Stirling, and assumed the government, 
'•'he alliance willi JOngland was finally ratified at Berwuck 
by Bandolj)h. James, at tin* instigation of (»ray, wrote a 
liarsli letter to his motlier; and at the instanee of Eli/a- 
bet h lie allowed (leorge Douglas, who had been eoneerned in 
l).irnh‘y’s murder, to return to Scotland. The exiled IVo 
testant ministers were restored to tlieir livings ; but James 
was resolute in maintaining E])iseopacy and enforcing the 
l<iwH against all who denied the royal supremacy. Adam- 
son w.is indeed forced by a gcmeral assembly to disclaim 
any autliority as nrelibishoj) not allowed by Cod’s Woid, 
uml an Act was jiassed again dividing Scotland into jiresby- 
teries, but the king refused to subject the bishops to tlieir 
jurisdiction. Mary, deserted by her son, now allowed 
herself throiigli her imm(*diato confidants, csjiecially her 
secretaries Nan and (’uric, to take an active though secret 
part in the Jesuit ])lots which embraced both Scotland 
and lOngland in their ramiliealions. Tliat which had for 
its aim the assassination of Elizubetli was discovered ])y 
Walsingham’s spies, and, though forgery was resorted to, 
it is ditlicnlt to iloiibt that Mary w'as cognizant of the 
<lesign. The trial at Eotheringay could have but on(‘ n'snlt 
under a statute according to wdiieh any attemjit against 
the (jiieen’s life was treason in the jierson for whom it was 
made as ws'll as in the actual ] lerpetrators. The execu- 
tion (8th Feiiruary 1587) of Mary naturally roused the 
angiu* of the (y^itholie iiow'ers and some indignation in 
Scotland, which James jirofessed to share; yot he did 
nothing but expostulate. In truth his own crown w^as 
threatened by the same enemies. Mary had disinherited 
him in lavoiir of Philip of S])ain, unless ho adopted the 
(^itholie faith. The defeat of the Spanish Armada by the 
stivereign and people of botli countries was felt to bo a 
jiro\ iihnit ial deliverance. Nothing could have served better 
to elltice tlie memory of Mary and extinguish pity for her 

Majority fate. The fall of Cray, who was tried and condemned for 

of Juraes. treaelu'ry during his English embassy and for corres])ond- 

enee wuth (’atholie princes, left James, now of full age, 
without wliat was almost a necessity to his weak nature, 
— a favourite, though Sir John Maitland, a younger brother 
jf Lethington, Avas secretary and exercised the chief influ- 
ence in the goAernment. Advantage was taken of the 
royal majority to pass an Act annexing to the crowm 
all church lands uiKler certain limited reservations. But, 
as all prior giants to lay impropriators Avere saved, and 
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the king was still allowed to grant feus of church lands, 
the nobles and landed gentry really profited most by this 
measure, which gave a jiarliamentary title to their estates 
derived from the church and the hope of future spoils. 

The Act was accompanied by a general revocation of all 
gifts made during the king’s minority or by Mary after 
his accession. Another statute of constitutional import- 
ance renewed, and for the first time carried into effect, 
the law of James I. by which the lesser barons in the 
counties were excused from personal attendance and allowed 
to send representatives to parliament. This was a check 
on the nobles who had hitherto almost exclusively attended 
and ruled parliament. It was the first and only large 
deviation of the Scottish parliament from the feudal model 
of the curia regis, 

1 ’rejects for the king’s marriage had been on foot at an 
earlier ]>erit)d ; but at last the choice fell upon Anne of 
Denmark. Elizabeth opposed the match ; but James, per- 
haps tein])ted by the offer to surrender the Danish claim to 
Orkney and Shetland, perhaps also not unwilling to show 
lie could choose for himself, was married to Anne by proxy. 
Anne set sail for Scotland, but was driven back by a storm. 
Accordingly James himself w’cnt to claim his bride, w’hen 
the actual marriage was at once celebrated at Coiienhagen, 
where he spent the winter. It was a political advantage 
both to the king and to Scotland to form a connexion w’ith 
a kingdojii wJiicli, though small, stood comparatively high 
at that time in Europe, and was completely independent 
both of England and of France. After the king’s return 
the JVesbyterian ]>arty was in the ascendant. It has been 
doubted whether the favour shown to it by James at this 
time was genuine, but without reason. He had been 
married, and the queen Avas crowned, by Robert Bruce, 
a leading minister, for whom he had a personal liking. 
Shortly before going to Denmark James liad ]mbli8hed a 
tract interjireting the Apocalypse in the well-known Protest 
ant sense. NotAvitlistanding the failure of the Armada, 
the air was still full of Jesuit intrigues and Spanish plots. 

At no moment of his life was James less inclined towards 
the English form of the Reformation, wdiicli he describetl 
in a celebrated speech as retaining the superstition of the 
mass “Avithoiit the liftings.” A severe blow was giAen 
to Episcopacy in Scotland by Archbishop Adamson shortly 
before his death retracting in a ])ublis])ed confession his 
Avritiugs against Presbyterianism. In 159li jiarliaineiit, led 
according to James Melville by Maitland, now' Lord Thirlc 
stane and chancellor, re-established J’rcsbyterian churih J 
goAernmeiit. Deiieral assemblies Avere to meet once a ,si,i 
year, and jirovincial nssi'inblies or synods, presbyterii's, 
and sessions Avero confiiined. The Act of 1584 conferring 
jurisdiction on bishops was rescinded, but there was no 
ionnal abrogation of the office. The assembly had asked 
for the repeal of the Act of Annexation of 1587, but this 
was not conceded. The landed interests wi're too powerlul 
to allow of the Reformed Church receiving the patrimony 
of its predecessor. Shortly after the termination of the 
parliament tlie discovery of the plot of “the Sjianish 
blanks ” showed that the danger of a Catholic rising and 
foreign invasion was real. The consjiiracy proved abor- 
tive, and tAvo of its chief promoters (Iliintly and Erroll) 
left Scotland ; on tlieir return three years later they i)ubli<*l> 
renounced CWholicism and conformed to the Protestant 
faith. 

From the king’s majority to his accession to the English Ufia 
throne, his relations to the nobles on the one hand and to 
the Presbyterian yiarty led by the ministers on the otliei 
require to bo kept in view as giving the key to a singularl> .in i 
confused and changing course of events. After the death m 
of Tliirlestaiie in 1505, the king had to rely on his owm 
counsel, of the value of which ho had an overweening 
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opinion. He had studied the theory of kingcraft and wrote 
the Badlinon Doron expounding it. Ho fancied that ho 
really governed, while ho was in fact drawn this way or 
that by the contending forces which emerged in this revolu- 
tionary epoch. In spite of occasional displays of resolution, 
his character was at bottom weak. It was the destiny 
which conducted him to the English throne that saved him 
from the dangers of his situation in Scotland. A noble- 
man, who, although only connected by his mother with 
Mary’s Both well, seemed to inherit the reckless daring of 
bis predecessor in the title, thrice attempted and once for 
a short time succeeded in seizing the royal person and 
assuming the reins of government. But James, w'ho was 
not without adroitness in baffling plotters by arts similar 
to their own, escaped from his custody. Towards the 
CJatholic lords his policy was not to proceed to extremities, 
but to keep them in hand as a counterpoise to the extreme 
IVotestant party. He prudently allowed the finances to 
be managed after Thirlestane’s death by a committee, called 
from its number the Octavians, on which both Catholics 
and Protestants acted, — Seton, afterwards Lord Dunferm- 
line, the president of the session, and Lindsay of Balcarres 
being the leading members. With their advice James set 
himself against any measures which the Protestant minis- 
ters proposed for the restoration or increase of the revenues 
of the church. It was this critical point of money, the 
assertion of the royal supremacy in spiritual matters, and 
the favour the king showed to the Catholics which led to 
the quarrel between him and the ministers. At a conven- 
tion of the estates at Falkland and then more strongly 
as one of a deputation sent by the ministers from Cupar, 
Andrew Melville, in the 8]jirit and manner of Knox, made 
his well-known speech to “ God’s silly vassal ” on the two 
kingdoms and the two kings. Although James, frightened 
by this vehement language, made j)romises that he would 
do nothing for the Catholic lords till they had made terms 
with the church, it was impo.ssil)le that a quarrel, whose 
roots were so deeji, as to the limits of the royal authority 
and jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical could bo appeased. 
Neither party to it could see how far each overste]»])ed the 
iKUinds of reason. The king was blind to the right of 
Irtjedoni of conscience which Protestantism had established 
as one of its first principles. Melville and the ministers 
were e(jually blind to the impossibility of any form of 
monarchy yielding to the claim that the members of an 
1 ‘eclesiastical assembly should use the name of (dirist and 
the theory of His headship over the cliurch to give them- 
selves absolute power to define its relations to the state. 
Other occasions quickly arose for renewing the controversy. 
A violent sermon by Black at >St Andrews gave a favour- 
able opportunity to Jaraes of invoking the jurisdiction of 
the privy council, and the preacher was banished north of 
the Tay. Soon afterwards a demand made on the king 
in consequence of a sermon of another minister, Balcan- 
c|uhal, and a speech of Bruce, the king’s former favourite, 
that lie should dismiss the Octavians, led to a tumult in 
Edinburgh, which gave James a pretext for leaving the 
town and removing the courts of justice to Linlithgow. 
Supported by the nobles, ho returned on New-Year’s Day 
1597, received the submission of the town, levying a severe 
fine before he would restore its privileges as a corporation 
and withholding from it the right of electing its own magis- 
trates or ministers without the royal consent. Emboldened 
by this success, James now addressed himself to the diffi- 
cult problem of church and state. Ho did not yet feel 
strong enough to restore Episcopacy, perhajis had not (juite 
(letcrmined on that course. The ingenious sclieme due to 
Lindsay of Balcarres was fallen on of introducing repre- 
sentatives of the church into parliament without naming 
them bishops. This would have the twofold effect of 


diminishing the authority of the general assemblies and 160^ 
of conferring on parliament a competency to deal with 
matters ecclesiasti(*al. Parliament in 1597 passed an Act 
that all ministers promoted to prelacies (i.c., bishoprics or 
abbacies) should have seats in parliament, and remitted to 
the king with the general assembly to deteriniiie as to the 
office of such persons in the s])iritual jiolicy and govern- 
ment of the kirk. Accordingly James suinnioned succes- 
sive assemblies at Perth and l)undee, where there were t^^(> 
sessions in 1597, and finally at Montroso in 1600, selecting 
those towns in order to ])n>cure a good attendance from 
the north, always more favourable to royalty and Episco- 
])acy and loss under the influeiute of the Kdinhuigh clergy. 

Jly this and other maiueuvres he obtained some concessions, 
but not all that he desired (see Pukhuytkrianism, vol. xix. 
pp. 681-682). It was the Gowrie conspiracy (5t]i August 
1600) whose failure gave liim the courage and the ground 
for finally abandoning the I’resbyterians and casting in his 
lot with the bishops. - Re])eatpd investigations at the time 
and since cannot bo said to have completely cleared up the 
mystery of this outrage. The most probable solution was 
afforded by the discovery several years afterwards of a corre- 
s[)ondence between Gowrie and Logan of Bestalrig which 
pointed to the seizure of the person rather than the mnrd(‘r 
of James as the object of the i>lot. More important than 
this object, which failed, was the sequel. The Ihithvens, 
who were chiefly implicated, were amongst the most j)romi- 
nent of the Protestant nobility, and the l^resbyterian minis- 
ters with few exceptions refused to acce})t James’s owm 
account of what had happened, confirmed though it W’as 
hy depositions of various noblemen wdio were wdth the 
king at the time. They oven insinuated that the plot had 
not been by but against Gowrie at the king’s instance. 
Although James by arguments and threats at last extorted 
an acknowlodguH'nt of the truth of his account from all the 
ministers except Bruce, who was deprived of his benefice 
and banished for his contumacy, the insult and the injuri- 
ous suspicions were never forgiven. 

In OctolHM’, with tlie consent of the convention of estates, 
he appointed three bish()])s to vjicant sec's, and thi'y sat 
in parliament, though as yet without any place in the 
government of the church, which was st^ll IVesbyttTian, 
and W'ith no sanction of course from the asscmbl} or the 
ministers. James had to assume the English crown befon* Uinou oj 
Episcopacy could really be restored. This crisis of liis 
career was not long delayed. Already Elizabeth’s dt‘ath 
was being calculated on, and her courtiers from C’ecil "erowiis. 
d<»wnwards w^ere contending for the favour of her hi'ir. 

She died on 24th March 1603 and James was at once pro- 
claimed her successor in accordance wuth her own declara- 
tion that no minor person should ascend her throne hut 
her cousin the king of Scots. lioaving Edinburgh on 5th 
A]>ril, James reaclied Ijondon on 6tli May, being every- 
where received with acclamation by the ]>eople. Thus 
peacefully at a memorable ept)eh in the history of Europt* 
was accomplished the union of South and North Britain. 

Often attempted in vain by conquest, it w'as now attained 
in a manner soothing the i)ride of the smaller country, 

W'ithout at first exciting the jealousy of the larger, whose 
interest was, as Henry VII. i)rophesied, sure to predominate. 

To James it was a welcome change from nobles who had 
threatened his liberty and life, and from ministers wdio 
withstood his will and showed little res])ect for his person 
or office, to the courtier statesmen of England trained by 
the Tudors to reverence the monarch as all but absolute, 
and a clergy bound to recognize him as their }u*atl. To Advan- 
Scotland, a i)oor country, and its inhabitants, ])Oor also ^ap**'* 
but enterprising and eager for new careers, it opened pro- 
spects of national prosperity which, though not at once, 
were ultimately realized. It w'as an immediate gain that 
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1608-161f^. border warn and English and French intrigues were at an 
end. This more than counterbalanced the loss of the court, 
a loss which [)robably favoured the indc{)endent develop- 
ment of the nation. For the present no change was made 
in its constitution, its church, or its laws. The lleforma- 
tion had continued the work of the War of Independence. 
Scotland no l<»nger consisted only of the prelates, the 
nobles, and the landed gentry. The commons, imperfectly 
rej)reHented in ])arlianicnt by the burghs, not yet wealthy 
»‘nongli to be powerful, had found a voice in the assemblies 
of the church and leaders in its ministers and elders. 

Superstition did not fall with the fall of tlie chiircli of 
Horne nor li(*ence with the decline of the nobility, llatlier, 
botli took new forms of extreme virulence and threatened 
to impede the national progress ; but both were exposed 
to tlie light of public discussion and the growth of ]>ublic 
opinion. Tiro contact with the more cultured south w^as 
of immense value. Scotland, now beginning to use in the 
services of the churcli, in the i)rocoeding8 of the courts, 
and in printed books the vulgar tongue, which differed 
only as a dialect from that of England, was admitted 
to the freedom of the noblest language and literature in 
Europe, then in its prime. The arts which increase the 
convenience and pleasure of daily life spread iiortliward 
witli the increase of wHialth. Science, starting on a new 
inctliod taught by the great English philosopher, was intro- 
duc(‘d and after a time eagerly prosecuted, (k)mmerce, 
for which the Scots liad a natural aptness, found new 
fields. And all these benefits were procured without any 
sacrifice of the independent spirit which had been derived 
from their forefathers. Even the separate intercourse 
with the (yontinent— with Franco, (Germany, Holland, and 
Scatidinavia — from which Scotland had already received 
so much advantage, tliough not quite so intimate with 
France as before', continucel, Hut before the blessings of 
the union could be fully realized a century was to inter- 
vene, which at times seemed to hide if not to bury them, 
--a century of civil war and religious controversy. At 
the moment when James ascended the throne and pro- 
claimed tlie virtues of peace it re(piired no far-siglited 
olmerver to discern elements of discord which might at 
any moment burst in storm. To hold Papal Ireland, 
EpiHeo]>al England, and Presbyteriaii Scotland united under 
one sceptre was a task of infinite ditliculty, not lessened 
because in each there was a minority who dissented strongly 
from the prevailing opinion as to church government and 
doctrine. The sudden separation from Rome gave birth 
to every variety of religious opinion, and Scotland became 
oven more than England a land of sects. The constitution 
of the civil government was a problem not yet solved. In 
England the Tudor sovereigns had sapped the principles of 
the ]>arliamentary constitution established in the times of 
the Plantagenets, and fortunately recorded in writings which 
could not bo forgotten. In Scotland such principles had 
never yet been practically adojited. Ireland was ruled as 
a dependency on the jirinciple of subjection. 

At this ]>oint in the treatment of some historians the 
history of Scotland ends. Juster views now prevail. 
Neither the union of crowns nor of parliaments really 
closes the separate record of a nation which retained 8e])a- 
rato laws, a separate church, a separate system of education, 
and a well-marked diversity of character. But a great 
part of the subsequent history of Scotland is necessarily 
included in that of (Ircat Britain, and has been treated 
under En(^lani) {(/. v .). Considerations of space and pro- 
portion make it necessary that what remains should be 
told oven more rapidly than the narrative of what preceded 
the accession of James to the English throne. James 
. during the first half of his reign as sovereign of Great 
Britain allowed himself to be mainly guided by Bobert 
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Cecil, Lord Salisbury, the son of Borghley, an hereditary 
statesman of great ability as an administrator. But on 
two subjects closely connected with Scotland the king had 
decided opinions of his own. He desired to see Scotland Jami 
bound to England, not merely by the union of the crowns, 
but by a union of the parliaments and laws, and if not an 
immediate an ultimate union of the churches. He wos^*^^'^' 
e(jually determined that the church in both countries should 
combine a moderate Frotestaut doctrine- -a via media be- 
tween Rome and Geneva — with Episcopal government. 
Both desires were founded on prudent ])olicy and might 
})ossibly have been accomplished by a stronger and wiser 
monarch. But the former was opi)Osed by the jealousy of 
England and the pride of Scotland. The latter could not 
1)0 accomplished in Scotland without force, so deep wore 
the roots which Presbyterianism had struck. James at- 
tempted to carry both measures in a manner calculated 
to raise rather than to overcome opposition. The union 
scheme was brought before his first English parliament, 
and commissioners were appointed to treat with tlie Scottish 
commissioners nominated somewhat reluctantly by the par- 
liament of Perth. The commissioners met, but differences 
at once emerged on the topics of freedom of trade between 
the two countries, to which the English were averse, and 
the acceptance of the laws of England, which the Scots 
objected to. Two important points were carried by a 
declaration of the law rather than agreement of the com- 
missioners, — that subjects born in either country after the 
accession (post nati) should have the full privileges of sub- 
jects and not bo deemed aliens, and that those born before 
should bo capable of denization and so of inln'riting or 
acquiring land in England, though not of ])olitical rights or 
offices. The English )>arliament of 1607, liowever, refused 
to sustain the decision of the Excheqiner Chamber in favour 
of the 7iatif although it consented to abolish the laws 
which treated Scotland as an enemy’s country and made 
arrangements for the extradition of criminals. The reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical (picstioii was first brought to a point 
in Phigland at the Hamilton Court conference, which met 
on llth January 1604, in which trilling concessions were 
made to the Puritans, chiefly as to the observance of Sunday 
and the removal of the Apocrypha from the Autliorized 
Version. In Scotland Episcopacy was restored by a series K(-t 
of steps whicli were gradual only for the purpose of over- 
coming op])o.sitioii, not because James hesitated as to theJ^^^j^ 
end in view. At length the parliament of 1612 repeated 
the Act of 151)2, so that Episcopacy was now once more 
established in Scotland by law, but contrary to the wish 
of the majority of the nation and under circumstances 
which made it the symbol of absolute government. Wliile 
thus resolute in favour of Episcopacy, James showed no 
sign of leaning to the Homan Church, although efforts to 
convert him had l)ecn made at an earlier period in Scot- 
land. The Armada, now followed by the Gunpowder 
Plot, convinced him that he had nothing to hope for from 
the Papists but open war or secret consi)iracy. 

After the dciilh of Cecil James gave way to that influence 
of favourites to which ho had shown himself prone in his 
younger years ; but in the affairs of Scotland, which pro- 
duced much trouble and little profit, Somerset and Buck- 
ingham took no interest and James was his own master. 
After an absence of fourteen years he visited his native 
country. Ho had promised to return every three years, 
but the business and pleasures of the English court detained 
him. His main object was to carry out still further the 
uniformity of the church, in which the bishops had not 
succeeded in establishing the same service as in England. 

This object was api»arently attained in 1618 by the ado^vyiv* 
tion of the Five Articles of Perth (see vol. xix. p. 682), Art i 
i but at the cost of sowing the seed of religious war. From ^ 
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this time to James's death little occurred worthy of note 
ill the history of Scotland. A parliament in 1621, hold 
under the marquis of Hamilton as commissioner, confirmed 
tlio Five Articles, though by a majority that is narrow 
when tlie power of the king in a Scottish parliament is kept 
111 view, and only on an assurance from the commissioner 
tliat no further ecclesiastical innovations w^ould be proposed. 
It also introduced a new mode of electing the Lords of the 
Articles, which practically gave the whole influence to the 
bishops, the nominees of the crown. As this body prepared 
the entire business of a parliament in which there was no 
|K)wer of bringing in Bills by private members, this was a 
long stop in the direction of absolute government. James, 
in fact, declared in one of his speeches to the English parlia- 
ment that, according to the Scottish constitution, he was 
master of its whole proceedings, with the absolute power 
of initiative as well as of veto. His declaration was an ex- 
aggeration, for there were well* known precedents of the 
estates passing laws without the royal assent; but tlie 
Scottish constitution was in a fluid state without the 
guarantee of written charters or clearly defined rules as to 
the refusal of supplies, and above all without an independ- 
ent House of Commons to represent the wishes of the 
j)eople and demand redress for their grievances. The only 
part of the policy of James on which it is possible to look 
l)ack with satisfaction was that which concerned coloniza- 
>)loniza* tion, then called “ plantation.” This gave an outlet to the 
;ion. increasing population, while it advanced the civilization 
of the countries to which the settlers went. The earliest 
of these schemes, the “ plantation ” of the Hebrides by a 
number of gentlemen of Fife called “undertakers,” had 
comparatively little effect, but, apart from it, some progress 
was made in introducing order and law in the Highlands 
and islands, where the people were still in a aemi-barbarous 
condition. More imjiortant was the plantation of Ulster, 
chiefly by Scottish farmers, whose descendants still retain 
a Scottish dialect and a Presbyterian church. But as an 
augury of the future the colonization of Nova Scotia, 
though attempted in an arbitrary manner, was of the 
greatest conseipience. It was a commencement of the 
great migration to the New World across the Atlantic and 
to the other colonial })ossessions of (Ireat Britain, in which, 
equally to tlicir own profit and that of the empire, the 
Scottish nation in the two following centuries was to play 
so great a ]»art. On 22d March 1625 James died, leaving 
to liis son (^harles a burden of government heavier than 
wlien lie had himself undertaken it. His apparent success 
in carrying to a further point the absolute and arbitrary 
principles of the Tudor sovereigns scarcely concealed the 
real failure. Ireland, with difficulty kept down, was not 
really subdued. The ])arliament of England had given 
unmistakable signs that it was only waiting an opi>ortunity 
to restore the constitution on the old basis. The religious 
and political instincts of the Scottish nation, sujipressed 
by force, were gathering strength to reassert tliemselves 
if necessary by revolutionary methods. An exhausted ex- 
chequer, which .Tames had attomjited to fill by monopolies, 
and by the sale of offices and honours and so-called bene- 
volences, added to the other difficulties of carrying on the 
government, but was fortunately, as in the time of the 
Plan ta genets, to afford the occasion for maintaining the 
constitutional struggle. 

8. Period of Civil Wara^ Charles L to Revolution . — 
Eigdit years after his accession Charles I. revisited Scotland 
(1633). During these he had pursued his father's policy. 
No Scottish parliament sat, though a nominal one was 
udjourned annually between 1628 and 1633. No general 
assembly met, but the restoration of Ejuscopacy and the 
uniformity of the churches were steadily prosecuted by 
royal influence and the exercise of the royal prerogative. 
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In spite of the opposition of a convention of the estates, 1G08-J637. 
which nearly ended in bloodshed, the king carried out the 
resumption of tithes for the benefit of tlie clergy Irorn their 
lay impropriators. The revocation in 1625 of all grants in Etclosl* 
prejudice of the cro^^n, whether before or after the Act of 
Annexation of 1587, was superseded by a new Pleasure, 
ratified by parliament in 1633, declaring the terms on 
which the tithes might still be acijuircd and valued by the 
heritors. Few measures have been of greater importance 
in their bearing on Scottish history. 'Ihe revocation 
alienated the nobles and landed gentry, A\ho dreaded that 
when so much had been, still more might b(‘, taken from 
their profits in the Befonnatioii. The new valuation left 
the parochial clergy in the ]>osition of a ])oor class, with 
interests antagonistic to the gentry, wfliose im'ome was 
diminished whenever the ministers attempted to raise tlieir 
scanty stipends. The loyalty for which the Scots had 
been distinguished had received a shock by the removal 
^ of the court, and this was a second and more serious 
blow. Yet when Charles came to Edinburgh and received 
the crown at Holyrood (18th June 1633) he was well re- 
ceived. The disafiection still lay beneath the surface. 
Although the P^ive Articles of Perth were not rigidly en- 
forced, all the court could do was done to introduce the 
most obnoxious, — “the jiractice of kneeling at the com- 
munion, which Presbyterians deemed a relic of the mass. 

The question of a liturgy was not allowed to rest. It 
was brought before the Scottish bishojis in 1 629 ; their 
draft was submitted to Laud, who, detecting in it Low 
Church doctrine as to bajitism and traces of Knox’s Hook 
of Coinmon Order^ refused his aiqiroval and advocated the 
introduction of the English I'rayer Book, by which uni- 
[ formity would be secured. Though this was not yet at- 
j tempted, Charles took the same view as the zealous and 
ambitious churchman who was now his guide in ecclesi- 
astical matters. When ho came to Scotland Laud was in 
his suite, and the coronation was conducted with a ritual 
which “had great fear of inbringing of Popery.” Pklin- 
burgh was created a bishopric. The parliament over which 
Charles presided passed thirty-one Acts, “not three of 
which,” says a contemiiorary, but were most “hurtful to 
the liberty of the subject.” One in particular declared 
in a large sense the royal prerogative, and by an ill-omened 
conjunction gave the king power to regulate the a}>])arel of 
churchmen. It was disputed in parliament wliether this 
Act was carried, but the presence of the king, wdio took 
notes of the votes, overaweil opposition. About a year 
after Charles left Scotland the trial of Lord P)al merino, 
wdiich grew out of the Acts of this iiarliament, gave the 
first impulse to the Scottish revolution. That nobleman, 
who had jiossessed a co])y of a petition protesting against 
the Acts then carried, was tried under the old Acts against 
leasing-making or sedition and condemned by a majorit} 
of one ujion a single charge, — that of not revealing the 
petition and its author (March 1635). Although Charles 
respited the capital sentence, tlie condemnation deejily 
stirred the people, who saw^ almost the only mode of con- 
stitutional redress, that by petition, declared illegal and 
an act ca]iablo of innocent interpretation treated as a 
heinous crime. Before the trial the a]ipointmerit of Spot- 
tiswoode as chancellor, the first ecclesiastic wdio held the 
office since the Keformation, and the admission of nine 
bishops to the privy council, increased ,the disaffection. In 
1636 the Rook of Canons, ratified by the king the year 
before, was published at Aberdeen, containing tlie most 
distinct assertion of the royal su[)remacy and a comi»lete 
Episcojial organization. 

At last on Sunday, 23cl *Tuly 1637, the much-dreaded Introdue- 
liturgy, the use of wliich had been enjoined by the Cano-ns^]'^^ 
and announced on the jireceding Sunday, w’as introduced “ 
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1637-1689. in the service of St Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. For the 
most part a transcrijit of the English Prayer Book, it 
deviated slightly in the direction of the Koman ritual. 
Its use j)rovoke<i an ui)roar, of which the stool flung at the 
d(ian by a woman, Jenny (reddes or Anne Mein, was the 
syinls)!, and brought the service to a close, — Lindsay, the 
bishop, being wdth (liHiculty saved from the violence of the 
mob. A similar riot took ]»lace in (jrreyfriars church, where 
tlie bishop of Argyll attempted to use the book. There 
had been no such tumult since the Reformation. The 
privy council arrested a few rioters, but suspended the use 
of the service book until the king’s pleasure was known, 
and when J^aud at the king’s request wrote that its use 
should be continued no one dared to read it in Edinburgh or 
throughout Scotland except in a few cathedrals. Meantime 
numerous supplications against it and the Cnnonsj joined 
with accusations against the bishops, were sent to ('’harles. 
Ilis only answer was the removal of the courts and privy 
council to Linlithgow and an order to all ministers who 
signed the supplications to leave Edinburgh. There fol- 
lowed fresh supplications and protests, in which some of 
the nobility, especially Hothes, Balmerino, Loudon, Mon- 
trose, and a prominent lawyer, Johnston of Warriston, 
joined with the ministers. llo]»e, the king’s advocate, 
secretly favoured them. Traquair, a leading member of 
the privy council, went to London to j)res8 on Charles and 
Ijaud the gravity of the situation ; but, though ambiguous 
concessions were made, the king an<l his advisers were 
determined to insist on the service book. In a proclama- 
tion issued at Stirling (20th February 1G38) the king as- 
sumed the responsibility of its introduction ; but the op- 
j)osition was too powerful to bo put down by words. Its 
organization, begun by commissioners headed by Rothes, 
continiuid in committees of the nobles, lesser barons. 
The ministers, and burghs, was now called ‘‘the Tables” from 
Covenant, those in the Parliament House, where they sat sometimes 
separately, sometimes collectively, and formed a standing 
assembly which dclicd the king’s council. The Covenant, 
j)re*paivd by Alexander llendemm, Iciider of the ministers, 
and Johnston of VV^arriston, was revised by Rothes, Loudon, 
ami Balmerino, and accepted by upwards of two hundred 
juinisters who had gathered in Edinlmrgh. It w^as signed 
at Greyfriars church on 1st March 1G38, first by mariy 
of th(^ nobles and gentry, then l»y three liundred ministers 
and a great multitude of the ]ieople. (\q>ies were at once 
des})atched throughout the country, and with few ex<*e])- 
tions, chiefly in St Andrews and Abertleon, itwm accepted 
by all ranks and cla.ssi\s. Its form was suggested by the 
bonds for material aid of wdiich Mary’s reign had given 
so many examples, but the new name pointed to a Biblical 
origin, and the i)arties were not the nobles and their 
retainers but God and His peojdo. While nominally 
professing re8]>ect for the royal oflico, it was entered into, 
as it anxiously reiterated, for “the defence of the true 
religion (as reformed from Poj>cry) and the liberties and 
laws of the kingdom.” The spirit in which it was signed 
was that of a religious revival. Many subscribed with 
tears im their cheeks, and it was commonly re])ortcd that 
some signed with their blood, ('’harles could not relish 
a movement w'hidi opi)oaed his deoj>est convictions as to 
church government and under the form of ros|)ect repudi- 
ated his supremacy ; but, destitute of power to coerce the 
Covenanters, he was com}>elled to temporize. Hamilton 
as his commissioner offered to withdraw the service book 
and Jiook of Canom^ to give ii]) the (\>urt of High ('*om- 
mission, and to allow the Articles of Perth to remain in 
abeyance. A new confession (tailed the “ negative,” framed 
on that (>f 1580, and a new covenant called the “ king’s,” on 
the model of one drawn in 1590, which bound the signers 
only to stand by the king in supjiressing Papists and 
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promoting the true religion, were devised, but failed to 
satisfy even the least zealous Covenanters. 

An assembly at last met in Glasgow, over which Hamilton A.88eni 
presided, with faint hope that matters might still be accom- hly of 
modated. Hamilton had orders to dissolve it if it jjrovcd 
to be intractable. 1'he members had been chosen by the 
influence of the Tables, according to a mode invented in 
1597. Three ministers represented each presbytery and 
an elder the laity of the district. The burghs also sent re- 
presentatives. The Covenanters had declared their inten- 
tion of prosecuting the bishops, and a libel laid before the 
presbytery of Edinburgh was read in the churches. Charles 
on his side announced that he challenged the mode of 
election and would not allow the prosecutions. He was 
already preparing for war. At the first sitting Alexander 
Henderson was chosen moderator, and Johnston of Warri- 
ston clerk. In spite of the commissioner’s attempt to raise 
the question of the validity of elections, the assembly de- 
clared itself duly constituted. A letter from the bishops 
was read declining its jurisdiction, and the commissioner, 
while offering redress of grievances and that bishops should 
be responsible to future assemblies of clergy, declared that 
the ])re8ent assembly was illegal in re8i)ect of the admission 
of lay representatives. Discussion was useless between a 
commissioner and an assembly whose j)ower to act ho 
denied. He accordingly dissolved it in the name of the 
king and left Glasgow ] but this only stimulated its mem- 
bers. It annulled the pretended assemblies between 1 606 
and 1628, condemned the service book. Book of CanonSy 
Booh of Ordina7U'es, and the High Commission Court, de- 
posed the bishops on separate libels which set forth various 
acts of immorality or crime, many of which were false, 
declared Episcopacy to have been abjured in ] 580, and con- 
demned the Five Articles of Perth. J t concluded its month’s 
labours by restoring Presbyterian church government. 

The distance from such an assembly to the field of arms A]>pra 
was short, and on 7th June 1639 the army of tlie Cove- to am 
nanters under Alexander Leslie, a general trained in the 
service of Gustavns A(l()lj)hus, met the royal troops led by 
the king at 1 )iinse Law. (’harles, though slightly superior 
in nunii>ers, had an undisci] )liiu‘d army and no money to 
maintain it, while J^eslie had trained officers and troo])s 
animated by religious zeal. Their colours were stain jicd 
with the royal anus, and the motto “For (’hrist’s (’rown 
and Covenant ” in golden letters, (’oiincils of war as well 
as religious meetings whtc held daily, and the militant 
fervour of the (Covenanting troojis steadily rose. Charles 
declined to engage such an army and general, and by the 
l^icification of Berwick (18th June) both parties agreed to 
disband, and Charles to issue a declaration that all ccclesi 
astical matters should be regulated by assemblies, and all 
civil by iiarliament and otlier legal courts. On 1st August 
a free general assend)ly w'as to be held at Edinburgh, and 
on the 20th a free i>arliament in which an Act of Oblivion 
was to be passed. The assembly met as api)ointed and, 
without explicitly conforming, re-enacted the principal re- 
solutions of that of Glasgow, and declared that the Covenant 
should be subscribed by every one in office and authority. 
Before it separated it condemned the Large Declaration^ 
a pamphlet by Balcanquhal, dean of Durham, published in 
the king’s name, which gave an adverse narrative of recent 
events in Scotland. Tlie j)arliament effected little legis- 
lation, but showed its disposition by abolishing Episco])acy 
and reforming the election of the Lords of the Articles, 
of whom eight were henceforth to be chosen by the nobles, 
lesser barons, and burghs respectively. The predominance 
of the king and the church was thus removed from the body 
w'hich initiated all legislation. Charles had beforehand 
determined not to sanction the abolition of E]nscopacy, 
and the parliament w^as prematurely adjourned (14th 
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would be lenewedy and both patties reluctantly had re- 
eoutst to aUiea whose choice showed their sense of the crisis. 
Charles summoned an English parliament ; but the three 
weeks’ session of the Short ParUament was spent in a vain 
attempt to obtain redress for its own grievances. It 
separated without granting supplies, and the king had to 
depend on private loans. The Soots negotiated with the 
French king; but Richelieu prevented the unnatural alliance 
of the Catholic king and the Covenanters. The Scots took 
the first step in the war. The army under Leslie crossed the 
Tweed and, forcing the passage of the Tyne at Kewburn, 
occupied Newcastle. Charles, who had his headquarters at 
York, paralysed by the w^ant of money and new demands 
to summon an English parliament, was driven to accept a 
truce at Ripon (2d September 1640), under which the 
Scottish army was to receive a subsidy to relieve the 
northern counties from contributions. Parliament was 
summoned to Westminster for 3d November ; but its first 
act was the impeachment of Strafford. Until a pledge 
was given by his death that Charles would recognize the 
limits of monarchy, the Parliamentary leaders thought it 
safer that the Scots should hold the north of England. 
Peace was concluded by the Act immediately following 
that of Strafford’s attainder, by which JB300,000 was 
ordered to be raised as friendly assistance and relief 
promised to our brethren in Scotland.” 

The king now made up his mind to revisit Scotland, 
hoping there to find a way out of his English troubles. 
He had received a letter from Montrose (</.v.), urging him 
to come and gain the Scots by a moderate policy. He 
came to Edinburgh early in August 1641 and a parliament 
met under his presidency, when he not only ratified the 
Acts substituting a Presbyterian for the Episcopal form 
of church government but sanctioned important reforms. 
The liords of the Articles were in future to be elected by 
each of the three estates separately, the burghs taking the 
jilace of the bishops ; the Court of High Commission was 
abolished ; arbitrary proclamations were prohibited ; the 
officers of state and the judges were to he chosen with the 
advice of parliament ; and, following an English Bill, jiarlia- 
ment was to meet every third year. During his stay in 
Scotland occurred “the Incident,” — still siKiken of as 
mysterious by historians, some of whom liken it to the 
English incident of the arrest of the five members. Argyll 
and Hamilton had led the party which carried all the 
measures of this parliament. Montrose had been com- 
mitted to the castle by the estates before the arrival of 
Charles on a charge of plotting against Argyll by false 
accusations to the king. From his prison he renewed his 
charges against both Argyll and Hamilton, whom he accused 
of treason. Charles about this time unwisely attended 
parliament with an unusual guard of 500 men, which gave 
Hamilton and Argyll a pretext for asserting that their lives 
were in danger and to quit Edinburgh. They soon re- 
turned and a favourable committee of investigation let the 
matter drop. Argyll was now more powerful than ever. 
In November the king returned to London, which became 
during the next year the centre of £he events which led to 
the Civil War. 

The progress of the Civil War belongs to English history. 
Here only the part taken by the Scots can be stated. They 
were now courted by king and Parliament alike. The 
campaign of 1642-43 under Essex proved indecisive, and 
the Parliament sent commissioners headed by Sir Henry 
Vane to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1643, who agreed 
to the “Solemn League and Covenant,” already accepted 
by the Scottish assembly and parliament, and now ratified 
hy the English parliament and the assembly of divines 
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at Westtninstar. This memorable doeument, whose name leSMeet 
showed its descent from the National Covenant, bound the 
parties to it “to preserve the Reformed Church in Scot- 
land and effect the reformation of that in England and 
Ireland in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government 
according to the Word of God and the example of the best 
Reformed Churches.” But the alliance with the Scottish 
Covenanters did not produce the advantage expected from 
it. The victory of Marston Moor was duo to Cromwell and 
his Ironsides, who wore Puritans and Independents. The 
Scots, who formed the centre of the Parliamentary army, 
were repulsed. In the autumn, although the Scots took 
Newcastle, the king gained ground in the west, where 
Essex, the general who represented thtj Presbyterians, 
narrowly escaped capture. Next year Montrose, in the 
brilliant campaign on which lus militaiy fame rests, made 
a formidable diversion in the Highlands. With dazzling 
rapidity, at first supported only by a handful of followers, 
but gathering numbers with success, he erected the royal 
standard in Dumfries; then, passing to the Highlands, after 
the victory of Tippormuir he took Peith, and defeated 
Lord Lewis Gordon at the Bridge of Dee. Next, after 
ravaging the countv of Aigyll, he marched to Inverness, 
but returned to defeat Argyll at Inverlochy, won turtber 
victories at Auldearn near Nairn and Altord on the Don, 
and by that of Kilsyth appeared to have recovered Scot- 
land for Charles. The fruit of all these victories was lost 
by his defeat at Philiphaugh (13th September 1646) by 
Leslie, Meantime Charles had lost the battle of Naseby, 
and next year was forced to take refuge at Newark with 
Leslie, whom he had created carl of Leveu. As the result 
of his surrender he ordered Montrose, w ho w as again raising 
the Royalists in the Highlands, to lay down his arms ; and 
tho Scottish army in England, no longer on good terms 
with the Parliament, returned to Newcastle, that, being 
nearer home, it might dictate the terms of its services. 

Here it remained eight months, during which a strenuous diaries 
attempt was made to force Chailes to accojit the CJovenant. b’snoKO* 
Alexander Henderson argued tho matter with him in 
singularly tempciate correspondence. But the king wasg^^ts. 
bound to Episcopacy by hereditary sentiment and personal 
conviction. Another negotiation was going on at the same 
time between the Scottisli army and the English Parlia- 
ment for arrears of jiay. On 30th January 1646 they 
surrendered the king to the English commissioners, tho 
question of pay having been settled by the receipt of 
.£200,000 a few days before and a like sum a few days 
after that date. There was no exjircss condition which 
bound the tivo circumstances together, but their concur- 
rence cannot have been accidental. 

In his captivity Chailes renewed his negotiations with 
the Scottish estates, over which Hamilton had now ac- 
quired infiuence, and a compromise was at last agreed to 
at Newport in the Isle of Wight by which he promised to 
confirm the League and Covenant by Act of Parliament, 
to establish Presbyteiianism and the Westminster Confes- 
sion, which as well as the Directory had been adopted by 
the Scottish parliament ior three years. After that period 
it was to be fixed by the king and parliament what form 
of church government was most agreeable to tho W^ord ol 
God, and this after consultation with the assembly was to 
be established. The Scots consented that in the meantime 
the Covenant should not bo enforced on those vho had 
conscientious scruples, and that tho king might continue 
to use the English service. The Covenanters who accepted 
these terms, and who formed the most moderate section, 
received the name of Engagers, Relying on the promised 
support from Scotland, Charles rejected the proposals of 
the English Parliament. That body hod now broken with 
the army, in which the Independents and Cromwell vrere 
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ld4T4^4. fast acquiring supremacy. Their division afforded an 
opportunity for renewing the war, and Hamilton invaded 
England in the following year, but was routed at Preston 
(17th August 1648) by Cromwell. A party led by Argyll 
had opposed the compromise with Charles effected by 
Hamilton. They were chiefly strong in the south-west, 
and ill the autumn of this year a band of them raised by 
Lord Eglinton marched to Edinburgh and were met by 
Argyll, who jmt himself at their head. Their numbers 
hod risen to 6000, a suflicient force to give them supreme 
influence over the (xovernment. It was from this — the 
“ Whiggamore raid — that the name of Whigs took its 
rise. The meeting of estates now resolved to renew the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and by an Act called the 
Act of Classes removed from the courts and all places of 
public trust those who had accepted the “late unlawful 
engagement.” The English Parliament at this point took 
an exactly opposite course and showed signs of conciliation 
with the king ; but the frustration of its action by the 
energetic policy of Cromwell was quickly followed by the 
trial and execution of the king. Hamilton, who had been 
taken after Preston, soon after shared the same fate. 

Clisrlsi The death of Cliarles altered in a moment the relations 
U.*i ac- between England and Scotland. In the former Cromwell 
]>oworful, while in the latter the moderate 
aant. ' Presbyterians attached to the principle of monarchy and 
the hereditary lino at once proclaimed Charles IT. Charles 
JI. had been brought uj) with different views of royalty 
from those of the Covenanters, and Scotland was not pre- 
pared to accept a king except on its own terms, A com- 
mission from the estates and from the assembly was at once 
sent (March 1649) to The Hague, where the young king 
was. Charles promised to maintain the government of 
Scotland in churt'h and state as settled ])y law, and particu- 
larly the Covenant, Confession of Faith, and Presbyterian 
system, but declared that he could not impose the Solemn 
League and Covenant on England and Ireland without the 
consent of their parliaments. The commissioners returned 
dissatisfied with this answer and with tlie j)resence at court 
of Montrose, by whom it had jirobably been framed. But 
in October Ormonde’s Irish expedition failed, and Crom- 
well, already master of England, had reduced Ireland by 
force of arms; both parties felt inclined to renew the 
treaty. At length it was agreed that Charles should be 
accepted as king on condition of his subscribing the 
Covenant, establishing Presbyterian church government 
and worship, sanctioning the Acts of Parliament passed in 
his absence, and putting in force the law against Catholics. 
In return he stipulated for the free exercise of his royal 
authority, the security of his person, and the aid of a 
Scottish army. The treaty was closed in these terms on 
9th May 1650, and early in June Charles set sail for 
Scotland. On the voyage he was forced to consent to 
further conditions which the Scottish parliament ordered 
the commissioners to impose, in particular to exclude from 
his court all persons within the first and second classes of 
the Acts of IG46 and 1649, and to keep the duke of 
Hamilton, brother of the late duke, and certain other 
persons out of Scotland. On Sunday, 23d June, at the 
mouth' of the Spey he subscribed the Covenant and landed. 
Whilst Charles was negotiating with the commissioners, 
the expeditibn of Montrose, which he had encouraged but 
afterguards disowned, had come to an end by the capture 
of its gallant leader in Caithness. He was executed in 
Edinburgh a m(^th before Charles reached Scotland. 

Crom- Alarmed at tl^ prospect of another Scottish invasion, 
well’s In- Cromwell with wpnderful rapidity transferred his forces 
Ireland, and Within a month after Charles landed 
^ ' ‘crossed the Twef»d Wnd advanced to Edinburgh. Baffled 

in all attempts agaiV^t the town by the tactics of David 
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Leslie, the nephew of Leven, he wee fqieed want 
supplies to retire. His retreat was nearly cut off, but be 
gained an unexpected victory at Dunbar (3d September 
1650) over that able general, who had been induced by 
the over-confidence of the ministers in his camp to descend 
from the Doon Hill and attack the English on level ground. 

So complete was the defeat that the south of Scotland fell 
into Cromwell’s hands. Meantime Charles had attempted 
to escape from the restraints of the Presbyterian camp by 
“ the Start,” as it was called, from Perth to Clova, where 
he hoped to raise the loyal Highlanders ; but, not getting 
the support expected, he returned. In the beginning of 
next year, after renewing his subscription to the Covenant 
and submitting to the imposition of a day of fasting and 
humiliation on account of the sins of his family, he was 
crowned at Scone on 1st January 1651. Argyll, still the 
leader of the Covenanters, placed the crown on his head, 
a circumstance which he recalled when he lost his own. 

The invasion of England was now determined on,^ and, 
Cromwell having been unable to intercept the royal army, 
it advanced as far as Worcester. Here, after effecting a 
junction with Fleetwood, Cromwell with a much smaller 
force routed the king’s army on the anniversary of Dun- 
bar. Charles had a hairbreadth osca]>e from capture, and 
after many adventures crossed from Brighton to Franco. 

The last great battle of the Civil War placed England in 
the hands of the army and its general. 

Scotland offered more resistance; but Monk, whom Monk 
Cromwell had left in command, stormed Dundee and terri- 
fied the other towns into submission. Although a nominal 
union was proclaimed and Scotland was allowed members 
in the English parliament, it was really governed as a 
conquered country. In 1653 the general assembly was 
summarily dissolved by Colonel Cotterel. Next year 
Monk was sent by the Protector to quell a Eoyalist rising, 
which, first under the earl of Qlencairn and afterwards 
under Middleton, a soldier of fortune, began to show head 
in the Highlands. Monk, as usual, carried out effectually 
the work he was sent for and, partly by an indemnity which 
many leading Koyalists accepted and partly by the defeat 
of Middleton at Lochgarry (25th July 1654), reduced 
the Highlands. He also dispersed the general assembly, 
which made another attempt to sit. Strong forts were 
built at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow, and Monk 
with an army of 10,000 men garrisoned the country. A Protec 
council of state, containing only two Scottish members, was ' 
appointed, but matters of importance were referred 
Cromwell and his English council. The administration of 
justice was committed to four English and three Scottish 
judges in place of the Court of Session, with the view of 
introducing English law. The use of Latin in legal writs 
was abolished. A sequestration court to deal with the 
forfeited estates sat at Leith. A separate commission 
was issued for the administration of criminal justice, and 
theft and highway robbery were stringently inquired into 


^ With the view of procuring forces for the expedition, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the Royalists and the more moderate Cove- 
nanters by a resolution to tbe effect that all i)ersoii8 not excommunicated 
should be allowed to serve in the army. This new party, now called 
“ Resolutioners,” was practically the same as that formerly known as 
the ** Engagers.” A minority, on the other hand, became known as the 
“Protestors” or “Remonstrants” (compare vol. xix. p. 688). This 
division of the Covenanters into a moderate and an extreme section 
continued throughout the whole of the I7th century. The Engagers 
and Resolutioneis were the ancestors of the Established Presbyterian 
Church ; the Protestors or Remonstrants of the Seceders or Dissenting 
churches, each of which maintained with unabated confldenoe, however 
small its numbers, that it was the true church of Scotland, the only 
church really faithful to the Covenant and Christ as the head of the 
church. Both parties for long regaided Bitiscopalians and Romanists 
alike as “malignants,” standing without the pme of the church, with 
whom no compromise could be made. 
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iud ptmiakedL In tli« clmfdi tibe Fre^bytemn form of 
fomco and ike aystem of presbyteries and synods were 
allowed to continue, but the stipends of ministers depended 
on their being approved by a commission appointed by 
Cromwell. J ostices of the peace vere introduced for local 
business. Free trade and an improved postal system be- 
tween the two countries were established. The universities 
were visited. In all departments of government there was 
vigour and the spirit of reform, so that it was admitted 
even by opponents that the eight years of Cromwell’s 
usurpation wore a period of peace and prosperity. There 
was undoubtedly one exception. The taxation was severe. 
A land-tax of XI 0,000 a month, afterwards reduced to 
X6000, and levied upon the valued rent under a valuation 
of Charles, far exceeded any subsidy before granted to the 
crown. Customs and also excise duties, recently intro- 
duced from England, were diligently levied ; so also were 
the rents of the crown and bishops* lands. Altogether it 
was estimated that a revenue of XI 43,000 was collected in 
Scotland. But this had to be supplemented by an equal 
sum from England to meet an expenditure of X286,000. 
As nearly the whole was spent in Scotland and the burden 
of taxation fell on the upper classes, the nation generally 
did not feel it so much as might have been expected. It 
was a maxim of Cromwell’s policy to improve the condition 
of the commons, and in one of his last speeches he claimed 
in memorable words to have effected this in Scotland. In 
this respect the Commonwealth and protectorate continued 
the political effect of the lleformation. The commonalty 
for the first time since ,the War of Independence accjuired 
a consciousness of its existence and hope for the future. 
Cromwell, like former powerful rulers, aimed at uniting 
Scotland with England, but his proposals in this direction 
were premature. To Barebones’s Parliament (1663), which 
met after the dissolution of the Long Parliament, five 
Scottish members were summoned, there being 134 from 
England, Wales, and Ireland. By the Instrument of 
Government and an ordinance following on it, Scotland 
was granted 30, while England had 400 members ; but 
only 20 Scottish attended the parliament of 1654, and 
care was taken by Monk that they should be men attached 
to Croniwell’s interest. When in his second parliament 
in 1656 he tried the experiment of a House of Lords, 
three Scotsmen were summoned, the quota of members to 
the Commons remaining as before. Cromweirs idea of 
a parliament was an assembly to ratify, not to discuss, his 
measures, and this, like his other parliaments, was speedily 
dissolved. Had it continued the Scottish representatives 
would have had little weight. Scotland continued to be 
governed by the council of state. On the death of the 
Protector his son Richard was proclaimed his successor 
in Scotland as well as in England, and 30 members were 
again returned to the new parliament, which, however, 
was almost immediately afterwards dissolved. The Re- 
storation soon followed, though in Scotland there was no 
need of it, for Charles II. was already king. However 
beneficial tbe rule of Cromwell may be deemed, it had a 
fatal defect in the eyes of a people proud of their freedom. 
It was imposed and maintained by force. His death and 
the restoration of the ancient line of kings were looked on 
as a deliverance from oppression. 

The hopes of the Scots from Charles II. were doomed to 
speedy disappointment. So far from being grateful for 
the support they had given him in adversity, he looked 
back with disgust, as his grandfather had done, on the 
time when he was under the yoke of the Presbyterian 
ministers. Cromwell had shown the possibility of govern- 
ing Scotland by military force and of raising a consider- 
able revenue from it, and Charles took advantage of both 
lessons. From this date rather than from the earlier or 


later union Scottish history assumes a provincial character* 
Scotland was governed without regard to its interest or 
wishes according to the royal pleasure or the advice of the 
nobles who for the time had the ear of the king. The power 
of the clergy had been broken by Cromwell’s policy and 
their own divisions. The party of the Resolutioners or 
moderate Presbyterians, some of whom now leant to Episco- 
pacy, and the party of the Remonstrants were still ix recon- 
cilable, and their mutual hatred rendered the task of 
government easier. The burghs were not yet sufficiently 
organized to be a power in the state, and the nobles 
again resumed their old position as leaders with no rivals, 
for the bishops were shorn of their revenues and dependent 
on royal favour. For the first two years after Restora- Gov««ih 
tion the government of Scotland vias in the hands 
Middleton, who had been created an earl. The measures ?J|[^**^** 
of retaliation were few but signal. Argyll was tiied and*^ * 
beheaded on a charge of tieason, which could not have 
been established but for the treachery of Monk, who gave 
up private letters written to him when they both were sup- 
porting the Commonwealth. Guthrie, a leading minister 
of the Remonstrants, was hanged. Johnston of Warriston, 
two years later, was brought back from France and exe- 
cuted. No hesitation was shown as to the mode of 
governing Scotland. Parliament, under the presidency of 
Middleton, passed the Rescissory Act, annulling the Acts 
of all parliaments since 1 640, declaring the Covenant no 
longer binding, and im{)osing an oath on all persons in 
office, not only of allegiance but of acknowledgment of 
the royal prerogative restored in all its fulness over all 
persons and in all causes. In August Laudeidalo, whoReatort- 
acted as secretary for Scotland in London, wrote to the 
privy council announcing the royal intention to restore 
Episcopacy, and, regardless of his oath, Charles sanctioned ^ 
this by the first Act of the parliament ol 1CG2. James 
Sharp, minister of Crail, who had been sent on behalf of 
the Resolutioners to Charles before his return, allowed 
himself to be easily converted to Episcojjacy and was re- 
warded by his appointment as archbishop of St Andrews ; 
his example was followed by other ministers of the same 
party. But the majority and all the Remonstrants stood 
firm; 350 were deprived of their livings, each of which 
became a centre of disaftcction towards the Government, 
while their attachment to the Covenant w^as every day 
strengthened by persecution. The (’ovenant and Solemn 
League and Covenant were declared unlawful oaths, and 
all persons speaking or writing against the royal supre- 
macy in matters ecclesiastical were incapacitated from 
office. Middleton had the immediate res]ionsibility for 
these measures, and the condemnation and forfeiture of 
the new earl of Argyll, whose estates he coveted, unde? 
the old law against leasing-making increased the hatred* 
with which he was regarded. His fall was due to an 
attempt to supplant his rival Lauderdale by the Act of 
Billeting, under which the Scottish parliament named by 
ballot twelve i)ersons with Lauderdale at their head as 
incapable of holding public office. This and other Acts 
were carried out without the previous consent of Charles ; 
Lauderdale persuaded Charles that his personal authority 
was in danger, and Middleton was called to court and sent 
as governor to Tangier, where he soon after died. Tlie 
earl of Rothes was now appointed commissioner, but the 
chief influence was in the hands of Lauderdale, who con- 
tinued to act as Scottish secretary in London. 

The change in its rulers brought no relief to Scotland. Severs 
The declaration that the Covenants were illegal oaths was 
re-enacted and imposed on all persons in office who had 
not yet taken it. The old mode of electing the Lords of nautere. 
the Articles, which placed the election in the hands of the 
bishops, the nominees of the king, was restored. Sharp, 
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1664-1011. not warned by the fate of Land, procured the restora- 
tion of the Court of High Commission to enforce the laws 
against ecclesiastical o^enders. Fines were imposed on 
all who absented themselves from their parish churches 
or attended the sermons of the deposed ministers, Sir 
James Turner was sent by tlie privy council to the western 
shires to prevent (‘onvcnticles and held preaching and to 
enforce the law as to conformity ; and his exactions, with 
the burden of maintaining his soldiers quartered upon all 
persons 8us[)ccted of favouring the ousted ministers, led 
to risings in Galloway, Clydesdale, and Ayr. With their 
ministers and a few of the gentry at their head the 
Covenanters marched to Edinburgh, but were defeated 
at Rullion Green in the Pentlands by Dalziel, a Scottish 
officer whom Charles had recalled from the service of the 
czar. The executions which followed, and especially that 
of Hugh M‘Kail, a young and enthusiastic iireacher, sank 
deeply into the spirit of the people. Ho was the first 
martyr of the Covenant as Wishart had been of the Re- 
formation. The use of torture, before this rare, now be- 
came frequent, and bonds of law- burrows wore wrested 
from their original use to compel the principal landowners 
to bo sureties for the peace of the whole district. Large 
fines continued to be extorted from all persona who re- 
fused to conform to the ecclesiastical laws. Next year 
a change in the Hcottish administration, the cause of which 
is not well explained, but which was probably due to the 
fall of Clarendon and the rise of the C^abal ministry, led to 
Policy of a milder but undecided policy in Scotland. Laudeidale, 
fndtil* one of the Cabal, still directed Scottish affairs, but Rothes 
and Sharp were treated as responsible for the rising in the 
west and suspended. An indemnity was oflered to all who 
would appear before the council and subscribe bonds to 
keel) peace. A rash attempt to assassinate Sharp in 
Edinburgh prevented this policy from being adhered to in 
1608 ; but it was renewed in the following year. An in- 
dulgence was granted which allowed the deposed ministers 
who had lived peaceably to return to their manses and 
glebes, and to receive such a stipend as the privy council 
might allow. The grace of this concession was undone by 
a severe Act against conventicles. It favoured a con- 
ciliatory policy that schomes for union were in the air. 
Leighton, the good bishop of Dunblane, proiiosed a union 
of the churchas upon the basis that the bishops were no 
longer to exorcise jurisdiction, but to act only as perjietual 
moderators of presbyteries, subject to censure by the synods, 
and that ministers should be ordained by the bisho])s, but 
with consent of tlie jiresbyters. There was a meeting at 
Holyrood with some of the leading ministers, but they 
would listen to no compromise. The name of bishop was 
hateful whatever wore his functions. It may be doubted 
whether Charles and his English advisers would have 
submitted to a curtailment of the bishop^s office and 
dignity. The subject of the union of the kingdoms was 
again brought forward in the parliament of 1669, to which 
Lauderdale was sent as commissioner; and though it 
was not well received commissioners were appointed in 
the following year, who went to London in autumn to dis- 
cuss with English commissioners certain specified points 
proposed by the king. After several meetings the con- 
ference broke up in consequence of a demand by the 
Scottish members that Scotland should have the same 
number of members in the united as in its own i)arliament. 
The arbitrary government favoured by the want of a settled 
constitution in Scotland was more to the taste of the king 
and his advisers. Laudqrdale openly boasted, as James 
VI. had done, tliat nothing could be proposed in the Scot- 
tish parliament except what the king through the Lords of 
the Articles approved. The ^‘indulgence” entirely failed of 
the desired effect. The ministers who took advantage of 
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it wer6 despised by the people, Who coathnied to i^ttead 
the conventicles. In 1672 an Act was passed punishing 
preachers at such conventicles with death and imposing 
fines, imprisonment, and exile for having children baptized 
by deprived ministers and for absence for three Sundays 
from the parish church. In 1675 letters of intercommun- 
ing were issued against about a hundred of those who 
attended the conventicles, both ministers and laymen, for- 
bidding their friends and relations to have any dealings 
with them under the same penalties as if they had them- 
selves been present at the conventicles. In 1678 Mitchell, 
a fanatical preacher, who had ten years before attempted 
the life of Sliarp and mortally wounded the bishop of 
Orkney, was tried and executed. The feeling of the times, 
and the cruel manner in which a confession had been 
wrung from him by torture, led to his being regarded as 
a martyr. Prior to this year 17,000 persons had suffered 
fines or imprisonment for attending conventicles. A host 
of 10,000 men, chiefly Highlanders, was quartered in the 
western shires in order to force the landowners who favoured 
the Covenanters to enter into bonds of law-burrows. 

It apjiears to have been the design of Lauderdale, Rising oi 
wl)o still governed Scotland absolutely through the privy 1679. 
council (no parliament having been summoned since 
1074), to force the Scots to rebel. “When I was once 
sa} ing to him,” relates Burnet, “‘Was that a time to drive 
them into a rebellion?^ ‘ Yes,^ said he, ‘would to God they 
would rebel that he might bring over an army of Irish 
Pajiists to cut their throats.* ” One part of his wish was 
speedily fulfilled. In 1679 the rebellion so long smoulder- 
ing broke out. The murder of Sharp (3d May) by Ilack- 
hton of Eathillet and a small band of Covenanters was 
followed by a still more stringent proclamation against 
field conventicles, which were declared treasonable, and the 
jiosHcssiou of arms was prohibited. This severity provoked a 
rising in the west. A small party led by Hamilton, a youth 
educated by Bishop Burnet at Glasgow, who had joined 
the Covenanters, burnt at Rutherglen the statutes and 
acts of privy council on the anniversary of the Restoration, 
and being allowed to gather numbers defeated Graham 
ot Claverhouse at Loudon Hill (1st June). The duke of 
Monmouth, the favourite natural son of Charles, sent with 
troops from England to suppress the rising, gained an easy 
victory at Both well Bridge (22d Juno). His desire was to 
follow it up by a policy of clemency, and a new indulgence 
was issued, but its efiect was counteracted by Lauderdale. 

All officers, ministers, and landowners, as well as those wffio 
had taken part in the rising and did not surrender within 
a short space, were excepted from the indulgence. Several 
preachers were executed and many persons sent to the 
colonics, while fines and forfeitures multiplied. A new 
and fiercer phase of the rebellion w^as originated by Cargill 
and Cameron, two preachers who escaped at Bothwell 
Bridge, and, assembling their followers at Sanquhar, pub- 
lished a declaration renouncing allegiance to Charles as a 
perjured king. They were soon surprised and Cameron was 
killed, but Cargill continued to animate his followers, called 
the “ Society Men** or “Cameronians,** by his j)reaching,and 
at a conventicle at Torwood in Ayrshire excommunicated 
the king, the duke of York, Lauderdale, and Rothes. 

The duke of York, who had become a Roman Catholic Continue 
during his residence abroad, was now sent to Scotland, 
partly to avoid the discussion raised by his conversion as 
to his exclusion from the succession. During a short stay 
of three months he astonished the Scots by the mildness of 
his administration, but on his return in the following year 
he revealed his true character. The privy council renewed 
its proclamations against conventicles and increased the 
fines, which were levied by the sheriff or other magistrate 
under the pain of liability if they were remiss in their 
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Military eommlssions were iasued to CUver- 
house and other officers in the southern and western shires 
empowering them to quarter their troops on recusants and 
administer martial law. Torture was freely resorted to by 
the privy council and the duke himself took pleasure in 
witnessing it. A parliament summoned in 1681, after 
passing a general Act against Popery to lull suspicion, pro* 
ceeded to declare the succession to bo in the ordinary line 
of blood and unalterable on account of difference of religion 
by any future law. The Test Act was then carried, not 
without many attempts to modify it Its ambiguous and 
contradictory clauses make it an admirable instrument of 
tyranny, a shelter for the lax and a terror to the upright 
conscience. It was at once enforced, and Argyll, who de- 
clared he took it only so far os it was consistent with itself 
and the Protestant religion, was tried and condemned to 
death for treason, but escaped from prison to Holland. 
Dalrymple, the president of the Court of Session, and many 
leading Presbyterian ministers and gentry followed his ex- 
ample, and found a hospitable refuge in the republic which 
first acknowledged toleration in religion. They there met 
a similar band of English exiles. The next two years were 
spent in plots, of which the centre was in Holland, with 
branches in London and Edinburgh. The failure of the 
Bye House Plot in 1683 led to the execution of Russell and 
Sidney and the arrest of Spence, a retainer of Argyll, 
Carstares, Baillie of Jervis wood, and Campbell of Cess- 
nock. Against Campbell the proof of complicity failed, and 
Spence and Carstares, though cruelly tortured, revealed 
nothing of moment. Baillie, however, was condemned and 
executed upon slender proof. The Cameronians, who kept 
alive in remote districts the spirit of rebellion, were treated 
with ruthless cruelty. Although doubt has been cast on 
the death of Brown the carrier, shot down in cold blood by 
Claverhouse, and the Wigtown martyrs, two poor women 
tied to a stake and drowned in the Bay of Luce, the account 
of Wodrow has, after a keen discussion, been sustained as 
Killing accurate. The conduct of the Government in Scotland 
^Pimes. gained for this period the name of the “ Killing Times.*' 
James The short reign of James Vtl. is the saddest jieriod in the 
history of Scotland. He succeeded in the brief space of 
three years in fanning the revolutionary elements in both 
England and Scotland into a flame which ho was powerless 
to quench. He declined to take the Scottish coronation 
oath, which contained a declaration in favour of the 
church then established. A submissive parliament held 
(28th April 1685) under the duke of Quoensberry as com- 
missioner not only overlooked this but expressed its loyalty 
in terms acknowledging tlie king’s absolute supremacy. 
The excise was granted to the crown for ever and the land- 
tax to James for life. The law against conventicles was 
even extended to those held in houses, if five persons be- 
sides the family attended domestic worship ; while, if the 
meeting was outside the house, at the door or windows, it 
was to be deemed a field conventicle, punishable by death. 
The class of persons subject to the test was enlarged. 
Undeterred or provoked by these terrors of the law, Argyll 
made a descent upon the western Highlands and tried to 
raise his clansmen, but, being badly supported by the 
officers under him, his troops were dispersed and he 
himself taken prisoner, when he was brought to Edinburgh, 
condemned, and executed under his former sentence. Next 
year Perth the lord chancellor, Melfort his brother, and 
the earl of Moray became converts to the Popish faith. 
The duke of Queensberry, who did not follow their example, 
was enabled only by the most servile submission in other 
points to the royal wishes to save himself and his party in 
the privy council from dismissal. James sent a letter to 
parliament offering free trade with England and an indem- 
luty for political offijnees, in return for which it was required 
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I that the Catholics should be released from the test and the ie81468#i» 
penal laws. But the estates refused to be bribed. Even the 
Lords of the Articles declined to propose a repeal of the 
Teat Act. The burghs almost for the first time in a Scottish 
parliament showed their independence. The refractory 
parliament was at once adjourned and soon after dissolved, 
and Janies had recourse in Scotland as in England to 
the dispensing power. Under a pretended prerogative ho 
issued a proclamation through the privy council, granting 
a full indulgence to the llomanista, and by another deprived 
the burghs of the right of electing magistrates. A more 
limited toleration w'aa granted to Quakers and Presby- 
terians, by which they were allowed to worship according to 
their consciences in private houses. This v^os followed 
by a second and a third indulgence, whioh at last gave full 
liberty of worship to the Prcsbytciians and was accepted 
by most of their ministers ; but the laws against field con- 
venticles continued to be enforced. In February 1688 
Renwick was executed under them at Edinburgh. A 
band of his followers, including women and children, wore 
marched north and imprisoned with great cruelty in 
Dunnottar. 

Meantime the rapid series of events which led to the Revoln- 
Revolution in England had reached its climax in the trial 
and acquittal of the seven bishops. William of Orange, who 
had long watched the progress of his father in-law’s tyranny, 
saw that the moment had come when almost all classes in 
England as well as Scotland would welcome him as a 
deliverer. But the Revolution was differently received 
in each part of the ITuitcd Kingdom. In England there 
was practically no opposition; in Catholic Ireland it was 
established by force. Scotland was divided. The Catholics, 
chiefly in the Highlands, and tho Kjiiscopalians led by their 
bishops adhered to James and formed tho Jacobite party, 
w^hich kept up for half a century a struggle for the 
principle of legitimacy. The Presbytoiians— probably the 
most numerous, certainly tho most powerful party, especi- 
ally in tho Lowlands and burghs — sujijiorted the new settle- 
ment, which for the first time gave Scotland a constitu- 
tional or limited monarchy. Shortly before liis flight 
James had summoned his Scottish troojis to England ; but 
Douglas, brother of the duke of Queensberry, their com- 
mander-in-chief, went over to William. Claverhouse, now Pacifica- 
Viscount Dundee, the second in coinmarul, who had 
spirit of his kinsman Montrose, after in vain urging 
to fight for his crown, returned to Scotland, followed by 
some thirty horsemen. In Edinburgh the duke of Goidon 
still field the castle for James, while the convention parlia- 
ment, presided over by the duke of Hamilton, was debating 
on what terms tho crown should be offered to William. 

Dundee passed through Edinburgh unmolested, and en- 
couraged (Jordon to hold out, wliile he himself gathered 
the Highland chiefs round his standard at Lochaber. 

Mackay, a favourite general of William, sent to oppose 
him, was defeated at Killiecrankio (27th July 1689), 
where tho spirited leadership of Dundee and the dash of 
tho Highlanders’ attack gained the day ; but success was 
turned into defeat by a bullet which killed Dundee almost 
at the moment of victory. No successor ap])eared to take 
his place and keep the chiefs of tlie clans together. Tho 
Cameronians, organized into a regiment under (''Icland, 
repulsed Cannon, the commander of the Highland army, at 
Dunkeld, and tho success of Livingston, who defeatecl the 
remnant under Cameron and Buchan at the Haughs of 
Cromdale on the Spey, ended the short and desultory war. 

Tho castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered a month 
before the battle of Killiecrankie. Throe forts, at Fort 
William, Fort Augustus, and Inverness, sufficed to keep tho 
Highlands from rising for the next two reigns. 

Meantime the convention parliament in Edinburgh bad 
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t<Ki^l705. carried the noceseary measures for the transfer of the 
WUUaai government of Scotland to William and Mary. It declared 
in bolder terms than the English parliament that James 
hod forfeited the crown and that the throne was vacant, 
ftoottlsh Th® fifteen articles which contained the reasons for this 
crown, resolution were included in a Declaration and Claim of 
Kight, —a ]>arallel to tlie English Declaration and Bill of 
Rights. B(3side.s the dec larations against the Papists with 
which it coirinienced — that no Papist could bo king or 
queen, that proclamations allowing mass to be said, Jesuit 
schools and colleges to be erected, and Popish books to be 
printed were contrary to law - it detailed each of the un- 
constitutional acts of Janies and pronounced it contrary 
to law. This formidable list included imposing oaths 
witliout the authority of parliament ; grants without the 
consent of parliament ; employing officers of the army as 
judges throughout the kingdom ; imposing exorbitant fines; 
imprisoning j>ersons without expressing the reason, and 
delaying trials; forfeiture upon insufficient grounds, especi- 
ally that of Argyll ; the nomination by the king of the 
magistrates of burghs ; sending of royal letters to courts 
of justice with reference to pending cases ; granting' pro- 
tections for debt ; forcing the lieges to depone against 
themselves in cajntal crimes ; the use of torture without 
evidence in ordinary crimes ; quartering of an army in 
lime of peace upon any part of the kingdom ; the use of 
law-burrows at the king’s instance; putting garrisons in 
private houses in time of peace without the consent of the 
owners and of ]mrliament ; and fining husbands for their 
wives. Tt closed with asserting that Prelacy and the superi- 
ority of any office in the church above presbyters were 
insupportable grievances and ought to bo abolished, and 
that it was the right and privilege of subjects to protest 
to ])arliamont for “reineid” of law and to petition the king, 
and that for redress of grievances it was necessary parlia- 
ment should frequently be called, with freedom of speech 
secured to members. As a conclusion from these premises 
the estates resolved that William and Mary should be de- 
clared king and queen of fScotland during their lives, but 
with the right of exercising regal power in William alone 
as long as he lived. After their death the crown was to 
pass to the Iieirs of the queen’s body, and failing her to 
Anne of Denmark and her heirs, failing whom to the heirs 
of William. Commissioners were despatched to London 
to present the declaration and statement of grievances and 
take the royal oath to the acceptance of the crown on their 
terms. This was done at Whitehall in the following March 
(1689); but William, before taking the oath, required an 
assurance that persecution for religious opinion was not 
intended and made a declaration in favour of toleration. 
Uli gov. By desire of William the convention was superseded by 
S*fi**t* a parliament which met in June; but, with the exception 
lud^ abolishing Prelacy, it transacted no business of 

importance. The parliament of 1690 was more fruitful. 
It abolished the committee of the Articles, which had 
become an abuse inconsistent with the freedom of parlia- 
ment, and, while it retained a committee on motions and 
overtures in its place, declared that the estates might deal 
with any matter without referring it to this committee. 
The Act of Supremacy was rescinded. The Presbyterian 
ministers deposed since 1661 were restored and the West- 
minster Confession approved, though not imposed as a test 
excejit on professors. With more difficulty a solution was 
found for the question of church government. The Presby- 
terian Church was re-established with the Confession as 
its formula, and patronage was placed in the heritors and 
elders with a sm^l compensation to the patrons. These 
prudent measures were due to the influence of Carstares, 
the chief adviser of William in Scottish ecclesiastical 
matters. Ho was not so well advised in the conduct of 
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the civil government by the master of Stair, irfao becapie 
sole secretary for Scotfand. The proclamation for calling 
out the militia may have been a necessary precaution, but 
it raised much opposition amongst the landed gentry, and 
the militia was not then embodied. The massacre of the Qlencoe. 
Macdonalds at Glencoe by Campbell of Glonlyon was con- 
trary to the spirit of the indemnity offered to the High- 
landers. While the treachery with which it was executed 
may be attributed to Glenlyon, it was too plainly proved 
before the committee of inquiry which the Scottish parlia- 
ment insisted on that it had been designed by Stair and 
Breadalbane, and, now that the whole documents have been 
published, it is also proved that it had been sanctioned by 
William. It was intended to strike terror; but its partial 
success was dearly bought, for it kept alive the Jacobite 
disaffection and gained for it much sympathy. The unfair Darien 
treatment of the Scots in the matters of free trade and 
navigation, in which the new Government appeared to follow 
the policy of Charles rather than that of Cromwell, apd 
acted with an exclusive regard to the prejudices and sup* 
posed interests of England, reached a climax in the abandon- 
ment of the Scottish settlement at Darien wheh attacked 
by the Spaniards. The over-sanguine hopes of Paterson 
and the Scottish colonists and capitalists who su})ported 
his enterprise, so suddenly transformed into a financial 
disaster overwhelming to a poor country, accompanied by 
the loss of many lives, embittered the classes on which 
the Revolution settlement mainly depended for its support. 

j It was the anxious wish of William to have effected the 
legislative union; but, although he twice attempted it, 

1 the last time a month before his death, the temper of the 

I English parliament and of the Scottish people appeared to 
give small chance of its realization. 

i 9. The Union and its Consequences , — The reign of Anne, Union ol 
BO far as it relates to Scotland, centred in the accomplish- pwfia- 
ment of the union. In spite of the disparity of num-“®®^ 
bers, both nations now met to treat on equal terms. Still 
there were grave difficulties, and it required all the wisdom 
of the ministers of the early years of Anne, aided by the 
glory of Marlborough’s arms, to overcome national jirejii- 
dices and secure an object plainly for the benefit of both. 

The memories of Glencoe and Darien and the refusal of 
equal rights of trade led the Scottish parliament, the year 
after Anne’s accession, to pass an Act of Security, by which, 
if the queen died without issue, the Scottish estates were 
to name a successor from the Protestant descendants of 
the royal line ; but the successor to the English crown 
was expressly excluded unless there were “ such conditions 
of government settled and enacted as may secure the 
honour and sovereignty of the crown and kingdom, the 
freedom, frequency, and power of parliament, the reli- 
gious freedom and trade oi the nation from English or any 
foreign influence.” Political economy had not yet taught 
the reciprocal advantage of free trade, and the Engfish 
jealousy of Scottish traders was intense. An incident 
about this time warned the English ministers that Scot- 
land might easily revert to its old attitude of enmity, A 
Scottish ship of the African or Darien Company having 
been seized in the Thames at the suit of the English East 
India Company, the “Worcester,” an English East India- 
man, was taken in the Forth by way of retaliation, and 
Green, its captain, with two other officers, was executed 
at Leith on a charge of piracy insufficiently proved. An 
attempt had been already made to complete the union by 
a commission, which sat from 10th November 1702 to 3d 
February 1705; but this miscarried through the refusal 
to grant free trade between the kingdoms. But again in 
170^5 the English parliament sanctioned the appointment 
of other commissioners, and new officers of state wero 
nominated for Scotland with the express purpose of presa 
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opposed on contrary grounds by the Jacobites and the 
party of Fletcher of Salton, the Scottish ministry of 
Queensberry succeeded, by the aid of a third party nick- 
named the Squadrons Yolante/’ in getting the consent 
of parliament to the appointment of commissioners by the 
crown. The Act expressly excepted the church from the 
matters with which the commission was to deal. The com- 
missioners, thirty-one from each country, mot at Whitehall 
on 16th April and concluded their sittings on 23d July, 
The nomination by the crown had secured persons anxious 
to accomplish the union; experience had disclosed the 
cause of former failures, and the commissioners were guided 
by the statesmanship of Somers. It had been recognized 
from the first that the only settlement of the ecclesiastical 
question possible was to leave to each country its own 
church. It was wisely decided to treat the law and the 
courts in the same manner. These two subjects being re- 
moved from the scope of the treaty narrowed the debates 
to four main points, — the succession, trade, taxation, and 
the composition of the future parliament. The Scottish 
commissioners yielded on the first, the English on the 
second, and the remaining two were adjusted by a skilful 
Terms of compromise. The chief articles of the treaty were the 
treaty of settlement of both crowns according to the English Act of 
union. {Succession on Anne and her descendants, and failing them 
on the electress Sophia and the Hanoverian line; the 
establishment of free trade between England and Scotland, 
and the admission of the Scots to equal privileges as regards 
trade with other countries ; the national debt and taxation 
were adjusted by the imposition on Scotland of a moderate 
share (£48,000) of the land-tax, of which England was 
still to bear £200,000, and there was to be a uniform 
rate of custom and excise, Scotland being cora])ensated 
by an equivalent of about £400,000 for becoming liable 
to a proportion of the English national debt, which already 
amount^ to £16,000,000; forty -five representatives of 
Scotland were to be admitted to the House* of Commons 
and sixteen elected peers to the House of Lords, Although 
the terras were on the whole favourable to Scotland, their 
announcement was received with dissatisfaction, especially 
Its uu- in Edinburgh. The loss was immediate, from the aboli- 
tion of an independent parliament, the reduction of the 
Scotland. ^A-pifal to a provincial town, and the increase of taxation 
to pay the growing national debt. The gain was in the 
future and in part doubtful. No one contemplated the 
rapid and enormous extension of trade. A proud people 
was unwilling to admit the advantage consequent upon 
free intercourse with a country in which wealth and civiliza- 
tion were more widespread. It had a natural attachment 
to its own institutions, though these were less popular 
than the English. It feared that, notwithstanding the 
most solemn guarantee, neither its church nor its laws 
could resist the influence of a country so much larger and 
more populous, in which henceforth was to be the sole seat 
of government, and that much of its wealth and talent 
would be attracted to the south and become English. The 
last parliament of Scotland was preceded by a stormy agita- 
tion against the union, and began its session with numer- 
ous addresses praying that the treaty should not be ratified, 
while none were presented in its favour. The popular 
feeling was embodied in the speeches of Lord Belhaven 
from a sentimental and patriotic point of view, and of 
Fletcher of Salton, who represented the democratic or re- 
publican element latent in a portion of the nation. But 
common sense aided by ministerial influence prevailed. 
The vote on the first article was prudently taken with a 
proviso that it was to be dependent on the rest being 
carried, but it really decided the fate of the measure. The 
Government commanded a large meyority of the peers, 
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perhaps more amenable to influence. They were accused 1706 1709 
by the Jacobites of being bribed, but the sums received in 
name of payment of arrears of pension and of debts were 
too small to justify the charge. The lesser barons or 
county members and the representatives of the burghs 
were nearly equally divided ; but there was a majority of 
four of each of these estates in favour of the article. The 
whole estates voted together and the total majority was 
thirty-five. This was increased when the last vote was 
taken to 41, the numbers being 110 for and 69 against, 
and the Act of liatification to take eftect from 1st May 
1707 was carried. The Presbyterian Church received an 
additional guarantee in an Act j^assed for “ securing the 
Protestant religion and the Presbytenan Establishment.^* 

In the English parliament there was less serious oj)posi- 
tion, proceeding chiefly from the High (Imrch party, which 
was conciliated by an Act for the security ot the ('hurch 
of England. On 6th March 1707 the Scottish and English 
Acts ratifying the union received the royal assent. 

Two Acts of the British parliament naturally followed L«?gi»la- 
the Act of Union. The Scottish privy council v as abol-^ion con- 
ished in 1708. A secretary of state for Scotland continued 
until 1746 to manage the Scottish department in London ; 
but the lord advocate, the adviser of the crown on all 
legal matters both in London and Edinburgh, gradually 
acquired a large, and after the su]>j>re8sion of the office of 
the Scottish secretary a paramount influence in purely 
Scottish afliiirs, though he was nominally a subordinate 
of the home secretary. ^ Jn 1709 the law of treason was 
assimilated to that of England, being made more definite 
and less liable to extension by construction in the criminal 
courts. In the later years of Anne, when after the fall of 
Marlborough power passed from the Wliig to the Tory 
party, two statutes were ])a8sed of a different character. 
Patronage was restored in the Presbyterian Cliurch not- 
withstanding the protests of the assembly, and proved a 
fertile source of discord. A limited toleration Act in favour 
of the Episcopalians, permitting them to worship in private 
chapels, was opposed by the Presbyterians but carried. 

With the union of the parliaments Scotland lost its Other 
legislative independence. Its representation in the British reeultnof 
parliament for more than a century, based on the freehold 
franchise in the counties and in the burghs controlled by 
town councils, which were close corj^orations, was a repre- 
sentation of special classes and interests rather than of the 
nation. It almost appeared as if the prophecy of Belhaven 
would be accomplished and tliere would be an end of an 
old song. But Scottish history was not destined yet to 
end. The character of the people, though their language 
and manners gradually became more like those of Eng- 
land, remained distinct. They retained a 8ei)arate church 
and clergy. Independent courts and a more cosmopolitan 
system of law oj^ened a liberal profession and afforded a 
liberal education to youthful ambition. A national system 
of parish schools, burgh schools, and universities, though 
inadequately endowed and far from reaching the ideal of 
Knox and Melville, gave opportunities to the lower as well 
as the higher classes of receiving at a small cost an educa- 
tion suited for practical uses and the business of everyday 
life. The Scot had been from the earliest times more in- 
clined to travel, to migrate, to colonize than the English- 
man, not that he had a less fervent love of home, but a soil 
comparatively poor made it necessary for many to seek 
their fortune abroad. This tendency which had led Scottish 
monks, soldiers, and professors to embrace foreign service, 
now found new openings in trade, commerce, colonial enter- 
prise in America, the East, and the West Indies, in the 
southern hemisphere and the exploration of unknown parts 

^ In 1886 a secietary for Scotland was again appointed with m 
separate oQice at Dover House, l^ndon. 
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of ike globe. Aecustomed to poverty, ScOttiah exoigranta 
acquir^ habits of frugality, industry, and perseverance, 
and were rewarded by success in most of their undertak- 
ings. Nor, if war bo regarded as necessary to the continued 
eicistence of a nation, was it altogether absent, but the 
cause with wliich the nanio of Scotland became identified 
was the losing one. The two rebellions proved the devoted 
loyalty which still attached many of tfie Highland clans, 
the (catholics, and some of the Efiiscopalians to the descend- 
ants of the Stuarts. But tliat in 1716, preceded by an 
abortive attemi)t in 170J^, was i)ut down by a single battle; 
HherifFinuir, if it could scarcely bo claimed as a victory by 
Argyll, led to the speedy disj)ersal of the clans which had 
gathered round the standard of Mar. Thirty years later 
the romantic rising of the Highlanders under the Young 
Pretender found the Government unprepared. Once more 
for a brief space Holy rood was a royal court. The defeat 
of Cope at Prestonpans and the ra]>id march of the Hcottish 
army, slightly reinforced by Catholics from the northern 
and midland shires of England, to Derby, by which it cut 
off the duke of Cumberland's forces from the capital, made 
London tremble. I>ivided counsels, the absence of any able 
loader, and the smallness of their number (not more than 
6000) ])rovonted the daring policy of attacking London, 
which Charles himself favoured, and a retreat was deter- 
mined on. It was skilfully effected, and on 26th December 
the little army, which had left Edinburgh on Slst October 
and reached Derby on 4 th December, arrived in Glasgow. 
It was not favourably received, the south-west of Scotland 
being the district least inclined to the Stuarts, and it 
marched on Stirling to assist Lord John Drummond and 
Lord Strathallan, who had commenced its siege, which 
General Hawley threatened to raise. His defeat at Falkirk 
was the last success of the Jacobites. The duke of Cum- 
berland was sent to command the royal forces, and Charles 
Edward was forced by Lord George Murray and the High- 
land chiefs to abandon the siege of Stirling and retreat 
to Inverness. He was at once j)urHUed by the duke, and 
his defeat at Cullodcn (ICtli Aj»ril 1746) scattered his 
followers and compelled him to seek safety in flight to the 
Hebrides, from which, after five months^ wanderings, he 
escaped to h'rance. The last rebellion wnthin Great Britain 
was put down with severity. Many soldiers taken in arms 
wore shot and no consideration was shown to the wounded. 
The chief ofiicers and even some privates taken prisoners 
were tried and executed at various jilaces in the north of 
England. The earls of Cromarty and K ilmarnock and Lord 
Hal merino were reserved for the judgment of their peers 
in London, and having pleaded guilty were beheaded at 
Tower Hill. The crafty Lovat, who had avoided appearing 
in arms, but was really at the bottom of the rising, though 
he pretended to serve both sides, was the last to suffer. 
An Act of indemnity was })assed a few weeks after his 
execution. But effective measures were taken to prevent 
any renewal of the rebellion. The estates and titles of all 
who had been privy to it were forfeited. An Act was passed 
prohibiting the use of arms and the Highland dress ; and 
the abolition of tlie mililary tenure of ward-holding, un- 
fortunately ])resorved at the union, rooted out the remnants 
of feudal and military power till then left in the hands of 
the nobles and chiefs. These changes in the law had the 
willing consent of the Lowland and burghal i)opulatioa in 
Scotland, to whom the lawless and freobooting habits of 
the Highlanders had been a cause of frequent loss and 
constant alarm. Somewhat later the masterly [)olicy of 
Pitt enlisted the Scottish Celts in the service of the crown 
by forming the Highland regiments. The recollection of 
Glencoe and Culloden was forgotten after the common 
victories of the British arms in India, the Peninsula, and 
Waterloo. In one direction the Jacobite cause survived 


its defeat, Poetry seised on its tomahtic iacidttttts, ideals 
ized the young prince who at least tried to win his father's 
crown, satirised the foreign and German, the Whig and 
Covenanting, elements opposed to the Stuart restoration, 
and substituted loyalty for patriotism. Self-sacrifice and 
devotion to a cause believed right, though deserted by 
fortune (qualities rare amongst the mass of any nation), 
dignified the Jacobites like the cavaliers with some of 
the nobler traits of chivalry, and the Jacobite ballads 
have their place in literature as one of the last expiring 
notes of mediaeval romance. Music and tradition fortu- 
nately preserved their charm before the cold hand of history 
traced the sad end of Charles Edward, the pensioner of 
foreign courts, wasting his declining years in ignoble plea- 
sures. It might be hard to say whether the first Hanover- 
ians or the last Stuarts least deserved that men should fight 
and die for them ; but the former represented order, pro- 
gress, civil and religious liberty ; the latter were identified 
with the decaying legend of the divine right of kings and 
the claim of the Koman Church not merely to exclusive 
orthodoxy but to temporal power and jurisdiction inconsist- 
ent with the independence of nations and freedom of con- 
science. Although a larger minority in Scotland than in 
England clung to the traditions of the past, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation, including all its progressive 
elements, were in favour of the new constitution and the 
change of dynasty. 

During the remaining half of the 18th century and the commence- 
ment of the 19th a period of prosjierity was enjoyed by Scotland, 
and the good efferts of the union, intercepted by the rebellions, 
became visible. The Scottish nation, without fosing its indivi- 
duality, was stimulated by contact and friendly rivalry with its 
Kuglish neighbour in the arts of peace. It advanced in intel- 
lectual as well as material respects more than in any part of its 
previous history. It became, through commerce, manufactures, 
and improved agriculture, a comparatively rich instead of a poor 
country. Skilful engineering made the Clyde a successful com- 
petitor with the Tliames and the Mersey, and Glasgow became one 
of the most populous cities in Great Britain. The industrial arts 
made rapid p'io^ess, and the fine arts began to flourish. The art 
of saving capital and using it as a source of credit was reduced to a 
system. Banks, not unknown in other countries and at an earlier 
date, are in their modern form a Scottish invention. Besides those 
which sprang up in Scotland itself, the national banks of England 
and Franco owed their origin to two Scotsmen. A safe system of 
life insurance lepresonted the provident habits and business talents 
of the nation. Adam Smith snares with the French economists the 
honour of founding political economy as the science of the wealth of 
nations. Mtuital pliilosophy became a favourite study, an<l a dis- 
tinctively Scottish school produced thinkers who deeply influenced 
the later systems of the Continent. The history not of Scotland 
only but of England and some portions of that of Europe weio 
wiitten by Scotsmen in works equal to any existing before Gibbon. 
'Pho dawn of the scientific era of tlie 1 9th century was foreshadowed 
by Scottish men of science, tlie founders of modern geology, 
fdiemistry, anatomy, physiology, and the practice of medicine, in 
Scothind was made the first of the groat line of discoveries in the 
practical application of science by the use of steam as a motive- 
power. The same ^leriod — so varied were its talents— gave birth to 
two Scottish poets, of w^orld-wido fame. Burns expressed the 
feelings and aspirations of the people ; Scott described both in 
verse and prose their history and the picturesque scenes in which 
it had been transacted. During the last half-contury the material 
progress continued, but the intellectual was too brilliant to laat 
The preponderating influence of England even threatened to extin - 
guisli native Scottish genius by centralizing the political and social 
life of the island in the English capital. Only two changes of 
importance occurred. The political institutions of Scotland were 
relormed by a series of Acts which placed the franchise on a broader 
basis and made the representation of the people real. Tlie Estab- 
lished Church, already weakened by secessions, was further divided 
by a disruption largely duo to the ignorance of political leaders as 
to the deep-seated aversion of the nation to any interference with 
the indopcndonce of the church, esjiecially in matters of patronage. 
Educational reform has also in recent years raised the standard of 
the universities and schools without injuring their popular character. 
While it W'ould bo incorrect to say that Scotland has had no inde- 
pendent history since the union, that history must be chiefly read in 
the annals of Its church, its law, and its literature. Its political 
existence has been absorbed in that of Great Britain. (M* M.) 
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PART TL---PHYSICAL FEATURES. 


Plate 

VII. 


Scotland forma Ihe northern portion of (iroat Britain and is 
divided from England by the rivers Sark, Liddell, and Kershopo 
fan affluent of the Liddell), the Cheviot Hills, the river Tueed, and 
the liberties of Berwick. The mainland lies between 58® 40' 30" (at 
Dunnot Head, Caithness) and 54® 38' N. lat. (Mull of Galloway) and 
1 ® 45' 30" (Peterhead) and 6® 14' W. long. (Arduanmrehan Point, 
ArL^'llshire). Including the islands, the extreme N. lat. is 60® 
51' 30" (Outsack, Shetland) and the extreme W. long. 8 35 30 
fSt Kilda). Its greatest length from north to south, from Durness 
in Sutherland to Burrow Head in Wigtownshire, is 272 miles, and 
the greatest breadth from east to west, from Peterhead in Aber- 
deenshire to Appleeross in Ross-shire, is 156, while the narrowest 
part from Grangemouth in Stirlingshire to Bowling in Dumbarton- 
shire is only SOJ miles wide. The total area in 1881, according to 
the Ordnance Survey, was 19,777,490 acres or 30,902 square miles, 
--the area of foreshore being 310,413 acres or 485 square miles, 
of water 403,846 acres or 631 miuare miles, and of land -surface 
19,063,231 a<T0S or 29,786 sfpiare miles. But of the water area 
the a(jreage included under lakes and rivers respectively has not 
been ascertained. 

Geology. 


In the article Gkolooy (vol. x. ) descriptions will be found of most 
of the geological formation.s of Scotland. All that need therefore 
bo inserted hero is a succinct summary of these formations with 
references to the pages of that article where fuller details are given. 
An'haean 'fhe oldest rocks of Scotland and of the British Islands, known 
rocks. as Arclnean, consist chiefly of gneiss (Fundamental, Lewdsian, 
Hebridian), which varies from a coarsely crystalline granitoid Tna.ss 
to tine schist. The coarse varieties are most abundant, intermingled 
wMtIi bands of hornblende-rock, hornhlcnde-scliist, pegmatite, eurite, 
miea-Rchist, sericite-schist, and other schistose accompaniments. 
In a few places limestone has been observed. No trace of any 
organism has ever been detocto<l in any of the.so rocks. Over wdde 
areas, particularly on tho mainland, the hamis of gneiss have a 
general north-west trend and undulate in fieqncnt plications wdth 
variable inclination to north-east and south-west. The largest 
tract of Arelnran ro<’k is that w'hich forms almost the whole of the 
Outer Hcl)rido.s, from Barra Head to tho Butt of Lewds. Other aicas 
more or loss wiiloly separated from each other run dowm tho western 
parts of Sutherland and Boss, and are probably continued at least 
uH far as the Island of Hum. How far Arclnean rocks reappear to 
the east of this western belt has not yet been ascertained. 

Cam- Alwive tlie Arclnean gneiss lies a scries of redand cliocolate -coloured 

hnan saiidstoues, conglomerates, and breccias ((Cambrian or Torihlon 
sainl sandstone), which form a number of detached areas from Capo W I'ath 
Btoue. down tho seaboard of Sutherland and Ross, across Skye, and as far 
as the Island of Rum (Geology, vol. x, p. 330). They rise into 
prominent pyramidal mountains, which, as tho stratification is 
usually almost hori/;outal, present in their terraced sides a singular 
contrast to tho neighbouring heights, composed of highly plicat«*d 
crystalline schists. In the Torridon district these sandstones can 
be seen towering bod above bed to a height of about 4000 feet, and 
their thickness is still greater. They have not yet yielded any 
recognizable fossil ; their geological ago is accordingly doubtful, 
though from their relation to the overlying fossiliterous rocks and 
from their own lithological characters they have with much prob- 
ability been classed with the Cambrian system of Wales. They 
are not mot with anywhere else in Scotland than in the north-west 
Highlands. 

Hilurian Rocks belonging to tho Silurian system occur in two distinct 
fjf'leiu. regions ami in two very strongly contrasted conditions. They 
constitute nearly tho wliole of tlio southern uplands (Geology, 
vol. X. pp 333, 337). In that belt of country they consist for the 
most part of greywacke, grit, shale, and other sedimentary rocks, 
but iu the south-west of Ayrshire they include some thick lenti- 
cular bands of limestone. They have been thrown into many plica- 
tions, the long axes of which run in a general north-easterly direction. 
It is this structure which has determined the trend of tho southern 
uplands, 'The plications of the Highlands and the chief disloca- 
tions of the country have followed tlie same general direction, and 
hence the parallelism and north-easterly trend of the main topo- 
graphical features. Abundant fossils in certain parts of tho Silurian 
rocks have shown that representatives of both tne Lower and Upper 
divisions are present. By far tho larger part of the uplands btiongs 
to the former. The Upper Silurian shales and sanustoncs appear 
only along tho northern and southern margins. 

In the north-west Highlands the Cambrian red sandstones are 
overlain uneoiiformably by several hundred feet of white quartzite 
with annelid tubes, followed by fossiliferous limestones and shales 
(CiEoLOGY, vol. X. p. 333). The abundant fossils in these strata 
nrovo them to bo of Lower Silurian age. It was believed by 
Mnreliison that, as these Silurian strata dip conformably below 
various schists which spread eastwards into the rest of the High- 
la uds, they demonstrate tho crystalline rocks of the Highlands to 


be of later than Silurian age. Recently, however, the structure of 
Sutherland has been investigated anew with minute care and the 
result is to show that the sehists believed to overlie the Silurian # 

strata eonforniably have been really pushed over them and consist 
in part of the Arehn-an gneiss. It has been ascertained tliat from 
tho mouth ol Loch Eriiholl on the north eoast of Sutherland south- 
wards to the Isle of Skye, a distauee of more than 100 miles, a gigantic 
system of euith - 1110 venients has taken place, wdicreby the Silurian, 
Cambrian, and Aivhn*an rocks have been crumpled, invert! <1, dis- 
located, and have pushed over each other. In some plac'es the hori- 
zontal displneement ot thest* shifted masses has been not less tliaii 
10 miles. So intense has been the shearing of tho roeks that their 
original structure has in many plaees been entirely destioyed. 

Ihey have aispiired a lu'w .sehistosity, ^hich is in a general sense 
parallel with tho bedding of the Silurian rocks to the west of the 
line of disturhanee. lienee tho upjiareiit eonformability of the 
schists overlying these roeks. 'I'lio tot.tl thickness of re<’ognizahlo 
Silurian strata is aliout 2000 feet. 'Tlie ro<‘ks that overliu them to 
tho east of tho line of disturbance in Siithciluiid and Boss are fine 
flaggy schists, quite unlike any ]>urt of the Arclnean gneiss and often 
strangely suggestive of nltertsl sandstones. What aie tludr true 
age and history remain.s still to be dctei mined. Tin re can be no 
doubt, how'over, that they have acciuired their present sehistosity 
since the Lower Silurian Jieiiod, una hence that the present condi- 
tion of tho metamorphic roeks of t\w central Highlands does not 
go back to Archaian time. That portions of the Arehauu series 
may have been pushed up in dithuTiit parts of tlie Higlilarids is 
qiiite eoneeivahlo. But tliut much of the Highlands consists of 
altered sedimentary rocks like those of the Silurian uplands admits 
of no question. Tlie solution of this difficult but iiiteicsting 
problem has the most important bearing upon the theory of meta- 
morphism, hut it ean only be nttuiin'd by jiatient and laborious 
mapping of tho ground such as is being piosecuted by the Geo- 
logK'al Suivey. 

As Scotland is the typical Enrojiean region for the Old Red Old Red 
Sandstone a full account of tliis series of locks has alieady been Sand - 
given ill the article Geology (vol. x pp. 343, 344). 'rhese locks stoiio. 
aro grouped in tuo diiiiMons, Lower and Up]»er, both of which 
appear to have been deposited in lakes. 3’he Lower, with its abun- 
dant intercalated lavas and tiifl’s, extends continuously as a broad 
bolt along the noitlierii margin of the midland valley, reappears in 
detached tracts along the southern bolder, is found again on tho 
south side of the uplands in Berwickshire and the Clieviot Hills, 
occupies a tract of Lome in Argyllshire, and on the iioitli side of 
the Mighlaiids undeilies most of the low gioiind on both sides of 
the Moray Firth, stretehes aeioss (’aithness and through nearly tln‘ 
w hole of the Orkney Islands, and is prolonged into Slietlund. The 
Upper Old Red Sandstone eoveis a more restricted siiaee in most 
of tho areas just mentioned, its cdiief develojimeiit being on the 
flanks of the north-eastern ]»ait of tlx* southern unlaiuls, where it 
spreads out over the Lanimcrnmir Hills and the vallejs of Berwick- 
sliire and Roxburghshire. 

The areas oeeupi(*d by (’arbonifeious rocks are almost entirely Gar bon - 
re.strictcd to tho mitlland valley, but they are also to he found ileious, 
skirting tho southern nplands lioni the mouth of the Tweed to 
that of the Nith. The subdivisions ol this iiiijjoitaiit system, its 
eoal-ticlds and igneous roeks, have been deseiibtd in tlio article 
Geology (vol. x jip. .346, 348, 349). 

Rocks assignable to the JVrmian system occupy only a few small PeniiiaiL 
areas in Scotland. Extending fiom Gumbeiland under the Solway 
Firth, they fill up tlie valley of the Nith for a few' miles north of 
Dumfries, and, Tea])peariiig again in tho same valley a little farther 
iiortli, run up tlie narrow \ alley of the Canon ^^’ate^ to the Lowther 
Hills. Other detached tiiicts of similar roeks cover a considerable 
space in Annnndale, one of them ascending the deep defile at tho 
head of that valley. Another isolated patch oeeuis among the 
Lead Hills; and lastly, a eon.sidcrable space in the heart of the 
Ayrshire eoal-lield is occupied by Permian roiks. 'riuoiighout 
these separate basins the prevailing ro(k is a red sandstone, varied 
in tho narrow' vallevs with intercalated innsses of bieeeia (Gi oioijy, 
vol. X. p. 351). There ean be no doubt that the valleys in whieli 
those patches of red roeks lie already existed in Pciinian time 
They seem then to have been occupied by small lakes oi inlets, 
not unlike fjords. Numerous ainpbiVdaii traek.s have been found 
111 the red sandstom* of Aiinamlale and also near Dumfries, but 
no other traces of the life of Hie time. One of tho most inteiesfing 
features of tho Scottish development of the Permian system is thi' 
oeeurrcnco of intercalated hands of conteiiiporniieously ei united 
volcanic rocks in the Curron Water, Nithsdale, and Ayrshire. Tlio 
actual vents which were the sites of the siiiall volcanoes still remain 
distinct, and the erupted lavas form high ground in tin* middle of 
Ayrshire. 

The Tria.s8ic system appears to bo only feebly represented iiri’nassio. 
Scotland. To this division of tln‘ geological record are assigned 
tho yellow sandstones of Elgin, wdiieh have yielded remains of rep- 
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tiles, Imt at the samr time rairnot bo satisfactorily separated 

Irom similar undorlung strata which oontaiii UpiKir Old Ro-d 
Sandstone iishes. 'J'lK'ic o<'(‘iir also below the Lias on some ]iartM 
of the west coast imfohsjlircioiiH red sandstones, eon^loiiierates, and 
breecias whieh may ]»()ssibly belong to tlic same system. Tliese 
roe ks attain their /xieatest thielcness at (Iruiiianl Ihiy on the wtist 
coast of boss, wlicic tlicy must ho several Imndrod foot thiok. On 
the oast hide of the (‘oiiijtry, whore so many fragments of the Second- 
ary roeks Occur as boulders in the glacial deposits, a larj'e mass of 
strata ua-. rormejJy exposed at JdnksfieJil n<*ar Kl/'in containing;; 
fossils which a])j)<‘ar to show it to helon^ to the Uluotic hods at 
the top ot the 'frias. IJut it was not in place, and was almost 
certainly a mass transported hy i<-c. Kha*ti<* strata no doubt exist 
in sifn at no great <listaiice under the North Sea. 

Jurnssie. 'flic .Inrassic system is well repr(*seiit»sl on both sid»‘s of the 
Ilighlainls. Along the east coast of Sutherland good sections are 
exposed showing tlie succession of strata. Among these the Lower 
and Middle Lias can he ideiitilied hy their fossils. The Lower 
Oolite is distingnisluMl by tlic oeetirrence in it of some coal-seams, 
one of which, di feet in thickness, has Immmi worked at lirora. The 
Middle Oolite consists mostly of sandstones with bunds of shah* 
and limestones and includes fossils wdiieh indicate the English 
horizons from the Kellaw'ays ho(‘k nf> to the Coral Kag. The 
lower ])art of the Kininieridge Clay is jirohahly represented by sand- 
stones and eongloinerates, forming tin* highest beds of the series 
in Sutherland. On the west side of tin* Highlands Jurnssie roeks 
are foninl in many (h*taehed areas from the Shiant Isles to the 
southern shores of Midi. Over inueh of tins region they owe their 
pre.servation in gn'at ineaKiiro to the jiiass of lavas poured over 
them in Tertiary time. Tliey have ln'i-n uncovered, indeed, only 
at a compjiralively recent ge<»logieal date. They comprise a con- 
scen live scries of dciiosits from tlie bottom of the Lia.s up to the 
Oxford (day. The Lower Miildle and Upper Lias consist ehielly of 
shales and shelly limestones, with some sandstone.s, well seen along 
tlie shores of Broad ford Bay in Skye and in some of tlie adjacent 
islunds. 'fin* Low’er Oolites arc made iii» of sandstones and shales 
with some Hmesloncs, and are overlaid ny several hundred feet of 
an estuarine serii’S of deposits eonsi.sting ehiofly of thick white 
Hatidstones, below and above which lie shales ami slielly lime.stoiies. 
The.se rocks form a proiuiiicnt feature luideriiealh the basalt terraces 
of the east si<le of Skye, Raasay, and Eig^', They form the liighe.st 
members of the Jnra.ssic series, representing jirohahly some part of 
the Oxford eluy. 'riie next Secondary rocks ((d'etaeeous) succeed 
them nnconhu'inahly. 

Creta Rocks belonging to the Cretai’eons system undoubtedly at one 

c«ou.H time covered considerable areas on both sides of the Highlands, but 
they have been entirely stripped oil' the eastern side, while on the 
western they have bi'cn rednee<l to a few fragmentary patehes, 
wdiieh have no doubt .survived because of tin* overlying slieets of 
basalt that liave protect(*d them. Some gr(‘enish sandstones con- 
taining r(*<*ognizal)le and characteristic fo.s.sils are the eipiivalents 
of the Upper (»r(*enMand of tin* south of England. Thc.so rocks 
are foninl on the soutli and west (*oasts of Mull and on the xvest 
coast of Argyllshire, d'licy are covered hy white sandstones ainl 
tln*He hy wldte chalk and miirly beds, which represent Um U]H>er 
(dialk of England. Enormous nninhers of Hints and al.so less 
iihnndant fragiin'iits j»f (dialk are found in glacial deposits border- 
ing the Moray Eirth. 'Phese tran.s]K)rted relics show that the 
Uhnlk must once have been in ]ilac<* at no gri'nt ilistanci*, if iinb*cd 
it did not actually occupy part of Aberdeen.shiro and the neigh- 
bouring eoniilies. 

Ba.saltie Above tlie liigliest Recomhirv rocks on the west coast come 

phiteuiiH. terraced ]»latcans of basalt, wdncli .spread out over wide areas in 
Skye, Kigg, Mull, and Morveii, and lorm mo.st of the smaller i.slets 
of the chain of the Inner llebrhles ((iKoi.od Y, vol. x. ]). 302). I'licse 
])latcans arc compo.sc<l of nearly borizontarslicctsof basalt — colum- 
nar, uimu’jJioiis, or amygdaloidal —which in Mull attain a thii*k- 
ncss of mori* than 3000 feet. They are ]>rolongcil southwards into 
Antrim (lieland), wdicn* similar ha.salts overlying Se(*ondary strata 
cover a large territory. Occasional l)(*ds of tlitf are intj*realated 
among these lavas, and likewi.se seams of liin' clay or shale whieh 
liave ]»reserved the remains of numerons land-jilunts. 'J'lie ])re.s(‘ne<* 
of the.s«* fossils imlieates that the eruptions w’cre subaerial, ami a com- 
parison of them with tliose el.sewdiere found among older Tertiary 
strata .shows tliat they jjrohahly belong to wdiat is now called the 
Oligoe<*ne stagi* of the 'Tertiary series of foniiation.s, and therefore 
that the basalt eruptions took ])hi(*e in early Tertiary time. The 
volcanic episode to wliieh tluise ]»lateaus ow’o their origin was one of 
the mo.st imjiortant in the ge(dogieal history of Oreat Britain. It 
uj>]u*arH to have resembled in its main features those remarkable out- 
jioiirings of basalt wdiieh have deluged so many thousand sijnare 
miles of the w'c.steni territoiies of the United States. The crujitions 
were (‘onmu’ted with innuim'rable fissures up whieh the basalt ro.se 
and from numerous iHiinls on w’hieh it flowed out at the surface. 
Tliese lis.sures wdlh the ba.salt that solidified in them now form the 
vast aNsemblnge of dykes whieh cross Scotland, the north of England, 
and the north of Ireland (Okolooy, vol. x. p. 312). That the 
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volcanic period was a prolonged one is shown by the great denuda- 
tion of the plateaus before the last eruptions took place. In the Isle 
of Eigg, for example, the basalts had already been deeply eroded by 
river-aetiou and into the river-course a current of glassy lava (pitch- 
ht one) flowed. Denudation has continued active over since, ana now, 
owing to greater hanlness and conseipieiit power of rcsistaiuie, the 
glas.sy lava stands up as the prominent and picturesque ridge of 
the Seuir, while the basalts which fonnorly rose high above it nave 
been W'orii down into terraced declivities that slope away from it 
to the sea. A remarkable feature in the volcanic phenomena W’as 
the disruption of the basaltic plateaus hy largo bosses of gabbro 
and of various granitoid rocks. These intrusive masses now iow’er 
into conspicuous groups of hills, — the Cooliiis in Skye, the moun- 
tains of Hum and Mull, and the rugged lieights of Ardnamurchaii. 

Under the Post-tertiary division come the records of the Icc Age, Youn);je,st 
wlieii Scotland was buried under sheets of ice wdiieh ground dowrii, fornia- 
8triat<*d, ami polished the harder rocks over the whole country and tioiis, 
left liehind them the widesprenil ae(*umiilations of (*lay, gravel, and 
sand known as glacdal depo.sits. 'Idie nature of the evidence and 
the deductions drawn from it have liecn already stated (Oroloqy, 
vol. X. pp. 365-308). The younge.st geological formations are the 
raised beaches, river-terrai*e8, lake-deposits, peat-mosses, and other 
neeumulations, wdiich arc related to the present configuration of the 
eountiy and contain remains of the plants and animals still living 
on its surface ((jEology, vol. x. pp. 250, 290, 369). 

rnY.SICAL FE.\TTTnES. 

The physical features of Si'otland may bo best realized by regard- 
ing the country as conijiosed of three distinct belts of territory, 
dilfering from eaf'h other in their geological 8tnn*ture and con- 
sequently presenting striking eontra.sts in their scenery. 

1. The Ilighland.s, for eonvenienee of description, are liere re- The 
gar Jed as embracing all that ])art of the country wliich lies west High- 
ami north of a lino drawn along the Firth of Clyde, and thence lands, 
diagonally ill a north-easterly direction from the mouth of the river 
Clyde to the east coast at Stonehaven. Nearly tlie whole of this 
region is high ground, deeply trenched with valleys and jienctratod 
hy long arms of the sea. The only considerable area of lowland 
lies in the north-eastern counties, embracing the ea.sterti part of 
Ahordeen.shire and the northern ])art8 of Banff, Elgin, and Nairn. 

Along both sides of the Moray Firth a sfrip of lower land intervenes 
between the foot of the hills and the sea, while farther north the 
county of Caithness is one wdde plain, which is jirolonged into the 
Orkney Islands. Seen from beyond its soutlieru margin, the area 
of the llighlands pre.sents a w'ell-defim*d chain of lulls, which ri.so 
abruptly from the ])lains of the Lowdands. Tliik is best observed 
in Sfrathraorc, but it is also conspi(*uou8 in the estuary of the Clyde, 
where the low hills on the south contrast well with the broken line 
of rugged mountains to the north. From any of the i.slaiids of tlie 
chain of the Inner Hebrides the Highlands along their western sea- 
front rise as a vast rampart, indented by many winding ^‘ords and 
rising up to a singularly uniform general level, wdiich sinks liere 
and then* and allows gliinjises to be bad of still higher summits in 
the interior. The nortlieni margin is hardly less striking when 
looked at from the Moray Firth, or from the plains of Caithness or 
Orkney. 

From a commanding summit in the interior the Highlands are II igh- 
seen to differ from a mountain chain such as the Alps, not merely land 
in their inferior elevation, but o.ssentiaHy in their c*on figuration and inoun- 
strueture. They are made up of a su(*(*ession of more or h‘Hs nearly tains. 
[Kirullol confluent ridges, which have, on the whole, a ti’ond from 
iiorth-ea.st to south-west. These ridges are sejiiirated hy longitudinal 
valley.s, and each of tliem is likew'ise furrowed hy transverse valley.s. 

The portions of ridge thus isolated rise into what are termed 
mouniains. But all the loftier cmiMcnees in the Highlands are 
only highoi parts of ridges along wdiieli their geological strueturo 
is prolonged. It is singular to observe how the gi*iieral average of 
level of the summits of tlio ridges is maintained. From some points 
of view a mountain may appear to tower above all the surrounding 
country, but, looked at from a suflieieiit distance to take in its 
environment, it may bo found not to rise much above the general 
uniformity of elevation. There are no gigantic dominant massee 
that mu.8t obviously be due to some H])eeial terrestrial disturbance. 

A few' apparent exceptions to this statement rise along the western 
st*ahoard of Sutherland, in Skye, and elsew here, but an examination 
of their structure at once (*xplaiiis the reason of their jiroinineiiee 
ami eoiifinns the rule. 

Tlie general surface of the Highlands is rugged. The rocks pro- Surlttc** 
jeet in innumerable bosses and crags, whieh roughen the sides and o1 BiJ' 
crests of the ridges. The forms and colours of these roughnesses lainN. 
depend on the nature of the rock underneath. Where the latter 
is hard mid jointed, weathering into largo quadrangular blocks, 
the hills are more nspp(*ially distingui.shed for the gnarled ho.ssy 
character of tlieir deehvities, as may he seen in Ben Ledi and the 
chain of heiglits to the north-east of it formed of massive grits and 
mica-sell ists. Whore, on the other hand, the rock decays into 
smaller debris, the hills are apt to assume smoother contours, as in 
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the slate hills that run from the Kyles of Hute to Loch Lomond. 
Wherever any mass of rock oeiuirs differing much from those 
around it in its power of resisting deeoin posit ion it affects the 
scenery, rising into a prominence where it is ilurahle, or sinking 
into lower ground where it is not. 'fhis relation hetweea relative 
destructibility ajid external configuration is traceable in every part 
of Scotland, and indeed may be regarded as the law that has mainly 
determined the present topography of the country. 

_ Highlands are separatea into two completely disconnected 

and in soTiie respects contrasted regions by the reinarkahlo line 
Tlittii- of the (Jreat Glen, which runs from Loch Linnhe to Inverness. In 
1 imIs^ the northern portion the highest ground rises along the west coast, 

’ im»unting steeply from the sea to an average height of perhaps 
between 2000 and 3000 feet. The watershed coiisetpiently ke«‘ps 
close to the Atlantic seaboard, indeed in some places it is not more 
than a mile and a half distant from the hoach. From these heights 
which catch the first downpour of the western rains, the gronml 
falls eastwards, but with numerous heights that prolong the iiioun- 
laiiious character, to the edge of the North St‘a and the line of the 
(Ireat Glen. The best conception of the difference in the general 
level on the two sides of the watershed may be obtained by observ- 
ing the contrast between the lengths of their streams. On the 
western side tlio drainage is poured into the Atlnntic Ocean after 
flowing only a few miles, while on the eastern side it has to run at 
least 30 or 40. At the head of Loch Nevis the western stream is 
only 3 miles long ; tlmt which starts from the eastern side has a 
course of some 18 to the Great Glen. Throughout the northern or 
north- western region a general uniformity of feature characterizes 
the scenery, betokening oven at a distance the general monotony 
in Ibe strlicture of tlio underlying schists, lUit the sameness is 
relieved along the western (;oast of Sutherland and Koss by singular 
groups of cones and stacks (to be afterwards referred to), and farther 
south by the ferraeed plat(*aus and abrupt conical hills of Skye, 
Kum, and Mull. 'I'ln^ valh'ys run for the most part in a north-west 
and sontli-east direction, and this is also generally true of the 
sea lochs. 

The south-eastern region of the ITiglilands, being more diversi- 
fied in geological strindurc, presents greater contrasts of scenery. 
In the first ]>lace, its valleys chiefly run in a south-west and north- 
east direetiou and so also do most of the lakes and sea loeha. This 
feature is strikingly exhibited in the western part of Argyllshire, 
lint there are also numerous and important transverse valleys, of 
which that of the Garry and Tay is tlie most comspicuous example. 
Again, the watershed in this region is arranged somewhat diller- 
eiitly. It first strikes eastward round the head of Loch Laggaii 
and then swinp southward, pursuing a sinuous course till it 
emerges from the Highlands on the east side of Loch Lomond. 
Hut the streams flowing westward are still short, while those that 
run north-east and east have long courses and drain wide tracts of 
high ground. The 'fay in particular jiours a larger hotly of water 
into the sea than any other river in Groat Ilritain. Moreover, the, 
oet’urreiice of many bosses of granite and other erujitive n»cks gives 
rise to various interruptions in the monotonous scenery of the 
crystalline schists which constitute the greater part of tlie country. 
Hut a marked contrast may be traced between the contiguralion of 
the north-eastern district and tlie other parts of ibis region. In 
that urea the Grampians rise into wide ffut-top])ed heights or 
elevated moors oftem over 3000 and sometimes exceeding 4(»00 feet 
in height and bounded by steej> declivities or not infreijuently by 
preci]»ices. Seen from an eminence on their surface, these ])lateans 
look like fragments of an original broad tahhdaiid, which has been 
Irenehetl into segments by the formation of the transverse and 
longitudinal valleys. Faither to the south-west in Perthshire, 
Inverness-shire, and Argyllshire, they give place to the ordinary 
Immmoeky crested ridges of Highland .scenery, some summits on 
which, however, exceed 4000 feet in elevation. For the jirobablo 
meaning of this transition from broad flat lopped heights to narrow 
crests and isolated ]>eaks, see below (pp. 525-r)2(>). 

Hesides the iirincinal tracts of low ground in the ITiglilands 
alieady referrcil to, there occur iiiimerous long but narrow strips 
of flat land in the more important valleys. Kaeh strath and gleii 
is usually provided with a floor of di'tritus which, spread out be- 
tween the bases of the bounding hills, has been lcvelh*d into 
meadow-laml by the rivers, and furnishes us a rule the only arable 
ground ill each district. 

2. The southern uplands form the most southerly of the three 
'M'l ii'ls. transverse belts in Scottish topograpliy. Extending from St 
Patriek’y Ghannol to St Abb’s Head, they constitute a w’ell-defiiiod 
belt of hilly ground, but present a striking contrast to the scenery 
of the Highlands. The rocks which underlie them consist almost 
''holly of Silurian griks, greywmekes, and shales, which have been 
greatly jdieated, the general axis of the folds running parallel with 
Unit of the whole belt, or from south-west to north-east. These 
yplaiids, thougU much less elevaU'd than the Highlands (their 
highest point is not more than 2764 feet above the sea), rise with 
seareidy less abruptness above the lower tracts that bound them. 
Ihoir north-western maigin for the most jiart springs boldly above 
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the fields and moorlands of the midland valley, and its boiindary 
for long tlistaiiees continues remarkably straight. Their st^ntbein 
ami Houtii eastern limits are in general less jiromincntly (lelimsl, 
except to the west of the Nitli, where they plunge into the sea. 

Helween the Solway Futh and the Glieviot Hills tlu'y pass umler 
a line of high and piiUniesipie escarpments whieh runs fioin 
Hirreiiswark in a iioith-east din'clioii. In Hciwicksliire, liowtwer, 
they again tower boldly above the plain i»f the jyiers(‘, TliCvse up- 
lands are tlisiinguisheil ahovi' all by tlm smoothness of their Mir- 
face. They may be leg.-u-^l^.d .^4 jj rolling tableland or inooi land, 
traversed by iniiiiinerable valleys which with gentle veidant 
declivities conduet the tliainage to tin* sea. Tliis character is 
impressively H<*en from tlie heights of ’rwi-edsimiir. Wide mossy 
moors, lying 2000 or inoie above tlie sea and sonu'times level 
as a racecourse, spread out on all sides. 'I'luMr i ontinnity, how- 
ever, is interrupted by nnineroiis intiawi'iiing valleys wliieli se()urat«‘ 
them into detacluMl ll.it-toppnl liills. Unlike tlo'^IIighlniids, these 
southern heights comparatively seldom present pieopiees of naked 
rock. Where the rock projeets it moie usually ap]>ears In low 
crags and knolls, from which long trails of giey’or purple ileluis 
descend the slojies till they are lost among the grass. Hence, 
besides being smooth, the iiplamls are pre-einineiitlv veidant. 

They form indeed excellent pasture lain), while the ulhivial flats 
in the valleys and even some of the low-er slopes of tlie lulls an‘ 
litted for com and green crojis. 

This uniformity of external aspect is doubtless traceable to the Their 
pre\'alen<*c of the same kind of rocks and tlie same geological stine- gto- 
ture. The Silurian greyvvaekes and shah's that niideilie almost lo*.'ieal 
the whole of tlicse uplands weather generally into small angular sti noture. 
didiris, and at a tolerably uniform rate of disiiitegralioii. Hnt 
slight dillerenees may readily be detected even where no tealnre 
interferes in a markial way w’illi the general monotony. 'I'lie bands 
of massive grit ami eoarse greywaicke, for examjile, break up into 
larger blocks and from their greater liardiiess are ajit to jnoject 
above the general surface of the other and softer rocks. Hence 
their line of trend, whicdi like that of all the other strata is in a 
north-easterly direction, may he followed from hill to hill even at 
a distance by tlieir more craggy conlours. Only in tin* higher 
tracts of the.se uplands are any ruggcsl leatures to he seen that 
remind one of the more savage chavaeter of Highhnid scenery. In 
the heights of llarttell (2flr)l feet) and Wliitecooinh (269r)), vvheneo 
the Clyde, Tweed, Annan, and Motfal Water descend, the liigh 
moorlands have been scarjiod into gloomy corries, w ith erags and 
talus-slopes, which form a aeries of hiiidseapes all the more sti iking 
from the abrupt and unexjieeted contrast they present to (‘vervthing 
around them. In Galloway, also, the highest poitions of the iij'- 
lands have acijuired a ruggiMlne^s and w’ildiiess more like thos(‘ of 
the Highlands tlian any oUkt district in the south of Scotlnnd. 

For this, however, there is an obvious geological reason. In that 
region the Silurian ro(‘ks have been invaded by laige bosses of 
granite and have undergone a vaiiable amount of iiietamoi phism 
which has in some places altered tliein into hard crystalliiu* si hists. 

These various roeky masses, presenting great difleieiices in tlieir 
jiovversof resisting (lecay, have yielded iima|nally to disintegralion : 
the harder jiurtions project in rocky knolls, crags, and clitfs, while 
the softer ]»arts liave been worn down into mort* fl(»w ing onllines. 

The highest summit in the south of Scotland Merrick (2764 feet) 

— consists of vSilurian strata much altered by pro.xiniity to the 
granite, while the rest of the more prominent heights (all in 
Kirkendhriglitshire)' — Hiniis of Kells (2668 feet), Cairnsmore of 
Cansphairn (2612), and Cairnsmore of Fleet (2331) arc lornied of 
granite. 

The watershed of the .southern ujilaiids is of much interest in Water- 
relation to their geological history. It runs from thti mouth ofslietl of 
Loeh Kyan in a sinuous north-easterl}" direction, k»‘eping near tin* soul »i» ri» 
northern limit of tlie region till it reaehes the b.asin of the Nith, ui»l.'inds. 
W'here it quits the ujdaiids nltog(‘tlier, deseeuds into tlie lowlands 
of Ayrshire, and, after eireling round the headwaters of the Nith, 
strikes south-eastwards aero.ss half tlie breadth of the uplands, 
then sw'eeps north and eastwards between the basins of tlie Clyile, 

Tweed, ami Annan, and then tlirongb the moors that surround 
the sources of the Kttriek, Teviot, and .led, into the Clu'viot Hills. 

Here again the long<*st slope is on the east side, w'here the Tweed 
bears the W'hole drainage, of that side into the sea. Altliongh the 
rock.s througliout the .soiitlieni uplands liave n ])ersistenf north-east 
ami Houth-w'est strike, and though this trend is apparent in tlie 
hands of more ruggial hills that mark the ont-rop of liard grits 
and greyw'ackes, neverthelt'ss geological struct iin* has lieen much 
less clfcctivo in di'termining the lines of ridge and valley than in 
the Highlands. On the soutln’m side of the watershed, in Dumtiies- 
shire and Gullowviy, the valleys run generally tiaimver.sely from 
north-w'cst to south-east. Hut in the eastern half of the uplands 
the valleys do imt apnear to have any relation to the geological 
structure of the ground underm'ath. 

8. Between the tw’o belts of high ground lie tlie broad lowlands Central 
of central Scotland, or the midland valley, boumied on the north lowlands, 
side by the lango of heights that extends from the mouth of tho 
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Clyde to Stonehaven, on tlie south side by the pastoral uplands 
that stretch from Cirvaii to Dunbar. The simplest conception of 
tlio general aspect aij<l structure of this important part of the king- 
dom is oht allied by regarding it as a long trough of younger rocks 
let down by jiaralltd dislocations between the older masses of the 
high groumbj to the south and north. Tlie lowest of those yoiinger 
rocks are the various sedimentary and volcanic membors of the Old 
Red Sandstone. These are covered by the successive formations of 
the (’arlionifi'rous systiun. The total thickness of both these groups 
of rock cannot bo less than 30,000 feet, and, as most of them bear 
evidiMice of having been deposited in shallow water, it is manifest 
that they couhi only have been accumulated during a prolonged 
period of depression. The question arises whether this (lepression 
affected only the area of the midland valley itself, or whether it 
cxtcMuled also over the regions to the north and south. Materials 
do not yet exist for a definite answer to this question ; hut so far 
UH the evitlenco now before us goes there is fp'ouiid for the infer- 
en<‘e that, while the depression had its niaximum along the line 
of the lowlands, it al.so involved some portion at least of the high 
grounds on either side. In other words, the Old Red Saud.stoue 
and Carboniferous rocks, though chiefly accumulated in the broad 
lowland valley, crept also over some part at least of the hills on 
either side, where a few outliers are left to tell of their former ex- 
tension. The central Lowlands of Scotland are thus of great geo- 
logical antiquity. During and since the deposition of the rocks 
that underlie them the tract has lieon the scene of repeated ter- 
restrial disturbances. Long disloeation.s, running like the ridges 
of the Highlands and the southern uplands from south-west to 
north-east, have sliarply defined its nornicrn and southern margins. 
Ry other fractures and unequal nioveinonts of upheaval or depres- 
sion portions of the older rocks have been brought up within the 
hounds of the younger, ainl ureas of the younger liave been enclosed 
by the older. On the whole, these terrestrial disturbances have 
followeil the same prevalent north>eastoi'ly trend, and hence a 
general huideiiey may he observed annuig the main ridges and 
valleys to run in that direction. The chains of the Ochil, Sidlaw, 
iNuitlaiid, Renfrew, (/ampsie, and Fintry Hills, and the valh*ys of 
Strathmore, Firth of I’ay, and the basin of Midlothian, may ho 
cited us examples. Hut, undoubteilly, the dominant cnu.se in the 
determination of the tojiographical prominences and depressions of 
the district has hoen the relative hardness and softness of the rocks. 
Almo.st the whole of the oniiiiences in the Lowlands consist of hard 
igneous rocks, forming not only chains of hills like those just 
referred to and others in Ayrshire ami J.»anark8hire, but isolated 
crags and hills like those of Stirling Castle, Kdinhurgh Castle, and 
others consphiuous in the si'cnery of Fife and the liotliians. 

Of the throe chief valleys in the central Lowlands two, those of 
the 'Pay and the Forth, descend from the Highlands, and one, that 
of the Clyde, from the southern uplands. Though on the whole 
transverse, tlieso deju'essions furnish another notable example of that 
indo|)ondem!e of geological structure already nieiitioued. 

We now proceeil to consider the leading jihysic^l features of the 
country with especial reference to their distinctive asjiccts and their 
reH])eetive modes of origin. Though an eminently hilly country, 
Scotland is not dominated by any leading mountuiu chain on 
which all the other topographical features are dependent. Its 
leading features are not the monotonous ridges of the high grounds 
but the valleys that have been ojiuned through them. If those 
valleys were filled up, the high grounds would once more become 
what they probably were at lirst, elevated plains or plateaus, with 
no strongly marked features,- -no eiiiincncoH rising much above nor 
hollows sinking much below the general surfaiH). 

Volleys. r«/Z«i/.v. — Fvon apart from any knowledjje of their origin, the 
valleys of the country are thus seen to ho its fundamental topo- 
grajihical element, and to deserve the first consideration in any 
altenipl to describe and exjdain its physical features. The longi- 
tudinal valleys, wliieh run in the same general direction as the 
ridges— that is, north-ea.st and south-west— have had their trend 
defined by geological structure, such as a line of disloiyition (the 
Croat (Hen), or the plications of the rocks (Lochs Ericht, Tay, and 
Awe, and most of the sea lochs of Argyllshire). The transverse 
valleys run north-west or south-east and are for the nio.st part in- 
dependent of geological structure. The valley of the Garry and 
Tiiy crosses the strike of all the Highland rocks, traverses the great 
fault on tlie ili^'hluml border, and finally breaks through the chain 
of the Ochil Hills at Perth. The valley of the (Hyde crosses the 
strike of the Silurian plications in the southern uplamls, the 
boundary fault, and the ridges of the Old Red Sandstone, and 
pursues its north-westerly course across the abundant and often 
powerful ilislocations of the (’arboniferous system. 

Orii^iii of That valleys are essentially due to erosion and not to dislocation 
'^••otlish or subsidence of the earth’s surface is a fact which has now been 
V .illeyb. demonstrated by so ovenvhelniing a mass of evidence from all nurts 
of the globe that it may be accepted as one of the axioms of geology. 
'Phe nlications of the earth’s crust which folded the rocks of the 
Highlands and southern unlands not improbably upraised abovo the 
sea a series of longitudinal ridges having a general north-easterly 
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direction. The earliest rain that fell upon these ridps would run 
off them, first in transverse watercourses down each short slope and 
then in longitudinal de[iressions wherever such had been formed 
during the terrestrial disturbance. Once chosen, the pathways of 
the streams would be gradually dee|>ened and widened into valleys. 

Hence the valleys are of liigher antiquity than the mountains that 
ri.Me from them. 'Phe mountains in fact have emerged out of the 
original bulk of the land in proportion as the valleys have been 
excavated. Tlie denudation would continue so long as the ctouiuI 
stood above the level of the sea ; but there have been prolonged 
periods of dejiression, when the ground, instead of being eroded, lay 
nelow the sea-level and was buried sometimes under thousands of 
feet of accumulated sediment, which completely filled up and 
obliterated the previous drainage-lines. When the land reappeared 
a new and independent series of valleys would at once bc^in to he 
eroded ; and the subseciueut degradation of these overlying sedi- 
ments might reveal portions of the older topography, as in tne case 
of the Great Glen, Lauderdale, and other ancient valleys. Hut the 
now drainage -lines have usually little or no reference to the old 
ones. Determined by the inequalities of surface of the overlying 
mantle of sedimentary material, they would be wholly independent 
of the geological structure of the rocks lying below that mantle* 

Slowly sinking deeper and deeper into the land, they might event- 
ually reach the older rocks, but they would keep in these the lines 
of valley that they had followed in the overlying deposits. In 
process of time the wliolo of these deposits might bo denuded from 
the area. The valleys would then ho seen running in utter dis- 
regard of the geological structure of the rocks around tlieiii, and 
there might even remain no trace of tlie younger formations on 
which they began and which guided their excavation. This is 
probably the explanation of the striking independence of geological 
structure exhibited by the Tw’eed and the Nith. 

Among the valleys of Scotland certain prevailing characteristics Genera! 
liavo been recognized in the pojiular names bestowed upon them, eharac 
“Straths” are broad expanses of low ground between hounding teristus. 
hills usually traversed by one main stream and its tributaries, — 

Strath Tay, Strath Spey, Strath Conoii. The name, however, has 
also been applied to wide tracts of lowland which embrace portions 
of several valleys, hut are defined by lines of heights on either side ; 
the best example is afforded by Strathmore— the “great strath ” — 
between the southern margin of the Highlands and the line of the 
Ochil and Sidlaw llills. This long and wide depression, though it 
looks like one great valley, strictly speaking, imdudes portions of 
the valleys of the Tay, Isla, North Esk, and South Esk, all of 
which cross it. Elsewhere in central Scotland such a wide depres- 
sion is known as a “howe,” as in the Howe of Fife between the 
Ochil and Lomond Hills. A “glen” is usually a narrower and 
steeper- sided valley than a strath, though the names have not 
always lieeu ap])liod with discrimination. Most of the Highland 
valleys are true glens. H'he hills rise ra])idly on either side*, some- 
times in CTassy slopes, Bonietiiiics in rocky bosses and precipitous 
cliffs, while the bottom is occupied by a fiat platform of alluvium 
through which a stream meanders. Frequently the bottom of some 
part of the valley is occupied by a lake. In the south of Scotland 
the larger streams flow in wide open valleys called “dales,” as in 
Clydesdale, Tweoddalc, Teviotdalo, Lidilisdale, Eskdale, Nithsdale. 

The strips of alluvial land bordering a river are known as “haiiglis,” 
and where in estuaries they expand into wide plains they are termed 
“carses.” The carses of the Forth extend seawards as far as Hor- 
rowstounness and consist chiefly of raised heaehes. The Carse of 
Gowrie is the strip of low ground intervening between the Firth of 
Tay and the lino of liills that stretches from I’crth to Dundee. 

River-gorges are ehiiracteristic fe.atures in many of the valleys ofRiver- 
Scotland. In the Old Red Sandstone they are partieularly proiiii- gorges 
n<*nt where that formation has lain in the pathway of the streams 
sweeping down from the Highlands. In the basin of the Moray 
Firth some fine examples may bo seen on the Nairn and Fiiidhorii, 
while on the west siilo of the Cromarty Firth some of the small 
streams dcseendiiig from the high grounds of the east of Ross-shire 
have cutout defiles in the conglomerate, remarkable fw their depth 
and narrowness. On the south side of the Highlands still more 
notable instances of true “caftona” in the Old Red Sandstone arc 
to ho seen where the Ericht, Isla, and North Esk enter that fonna- 
tion. The well-known gorge in which the Falls of Clyde are 
situated is the best example in the midland valley.^ 

Tf/pes of Moinvlain and Jlill . — While the topography of the Flnt- 
country is essentially the result of prolonged denudation, we may 
reasonably infer that the oldest surfaces likely to be in any measure ineun 
jireserved or indicated are portions of some of the platforms oftaia*- 
erosion which have successively been produced by Hie wearing away 
of the land down to the .sea-level. Relics of these platforms sconi 
to bo recognizable holh in the Highlands and among the southern 
uplands. Allusion has already been made to the remarkable flat- 
toyiped uioorlands which in the eastern Grampians reach heigh ts 

1 For the principal rivers, the Tay, Hpey, Forth, Clyde, and Tweed, see tho 
N«|)arate articles, and for the Dee (Alierdeen, Kirkcudbright), Ac., see axtlclee 
on the respective counties. 
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of 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea. Their most familiar example 
perhaps is the top of l^chnagar, where when the level of 3500 feet 
has been gained the traveller hnds himself on a broad undulating 
moor, more than a mile and a half long, sloping jwntly southwards 
towards Glen Muick and terminating on the north at the edge of a 
range of granite precipices. The top of Ben Macdui stands upon 
nearly a square mile of moor exceeding 4000 feet in elevation. 
These mountains lie within granite areas ; but not less striking 
examples may be found among the schists. The mountains at the 
head of Glen Esk and Glen Isla, for instance, sweep upward into a 
broad moor some 3000 feet above the sea, the more prominent parts 
of which have received special names, — Driesh, Mayar, Tom Buidhe, 
Tolmouut, Cairn na Glasha. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that there is more level ground on the tops of those moun- 
tains than in areas of corresponding size in the valleys below, 
’fhat these high plateaus are pianos of erosion is shown by their 
independence of geological structure, the unturned edges of the 
vertical and contorted schists having been abruptly shorn off and 
the granite having been wasted and levelled along its exposed sur- 
face. They look like fragments of the original tableland of erosion 
out of which the present valley-syateina of the Highlands liave 
been curved. Among the southern uplands traces of a similar 
tableland of erosion are in many places to bo detected. The top 
of Broad Law in Peeblesshire, for example, is a level moor coni- 
i)rising between 800 and 400 acres above the contour line of 2500 
feet and lying upon the upturned edges of the greatly denuded 
Silurian grits and shales. An instructive example of the similar 
destruction of a much younger platform is to be found in the ter- 
raced plateaus of Skye, Eigg, Canna, Muck, Mull, and Morven, 
which arc portions of what was probably originally a continuous 
plain of basalt. Though dating back only to older Tertiary time, 
this ]dain has been so <Toc})ly trenched by the forces of denudation 
that it has been reduced to mere scattered fragments, Thotisands 
of feet of basalt have been worn away from many parts of its sur- 
face ; deep and wide valleys have been carved out of it ; and so 
ciiormoiisfy has it been wasted tiiat it has been almost entirely 
stripped from wide tracts which it formerly covereil and where only 
scattered outliers remain to prove that it once existed. 

It is a curious fact, to wnich allusion has already been made, 
that i)road llat-topped mountains are chiefly to bo found in the 
eastern paits of the country. Traced westwards those forms p’adu- 
ally give place to narrow ridges and crests. No contrast, lor in- 
stance, can bo greater than that between the wide elevated moors 
of tlie east(‘rn Gram])inns, and the crested ridges of western Inver- 
ness-shire and Argyllshire- Loch Hourii, Glen Nevis, Glencoe — 
or that between the broad uplands of Peohlesshiro and the preci- 
])itou8 licights of Galloway. No satisfactory reason for these con- 
trasts can bo found in geological structure alone. Perhaps the key 
to them is to he sought mainly in differences of rainfall. The 
western mountains, exposed to llie lierce dash of the Atlantic rains, 
sustain the heaviest and most constant precipitation. Their sides 
are seamed with torrents which tear down the solid rock and sweep 
its detritus into the glens and sea lochs. The eastern heights, on 
the other hand, experience a less rainfall and conseouently a dimi- 
nished rate of erosion. There is no reason to doubt tnat the present 
]>repoiideranee of rainfall in the west has persisted for an enormous 
durntioii of time. 

Regarding the existing flat-topped heights among the eastern 
Gram]»ian8 ns re))re.senting what may have been the general char- 
acter of the surface out of which the present Highlands have been 
carved, wo can trace every step in the gradual obliteration of the 
Libleland and in tlic formation of the most rugged and individual- 
ized fonus of isolated mountain. In fact, in journeying westwards 
across the tojis of the Highland mountains wo j|)ass, as it wore, over 
successive stages in the history of the origin oi Highland scenery. 
The oldest types of form lie on the oast side and the now’est on the 
W(‘st. Prom the larger fragments of the denuded tableland wo 
advance to ridges with narrow tops, which pass by degrees into 
sharj) rugged crests. The ridges, too, are more and more trenched 
until they become ^oups of detaclied hills or mountains. In the 
progress of tl»is erosion lull scope has been afforded for the modifica- 
tion of form produced by variations in geological structure. Each 
ridge and mountain has been cut into its shape by denudation, 
but its actual outlines have been determined by the nature of the 
rocks and the manner in which they have yielded to decay. Every 
distinct variety of rock has impressed its own characters upon the 
landscnjies in which it jdays a part. Hence, amid the monotonous 
su(M‘»*Rsion of ridge beyond ridge and valley after valley, consider- 
able diversity of detail has re.snltcd from the varying composition 
and grouping of the rocks. 

The process by which the ancient tablelands of the country have 
heeii trenched into the present system of valleys and confluent 
ridges is most instructively disjdaved among the higher inountAins, 
where erosion proceeds at an accelerated jiace. The long ** screes” 
or talus-slopes at the foot of every crag and cliff bear witness to tlie 
continual waste of the mountain sides. The headwaters of a river 
cut into the slopes of the parent hill. Each valley is consequently 


lengthened at the expense of the mountain from which it descends. 

Where a number of small torrents converge in a steep mountain 
recess, they cut out a crescent -shaped hollow or half- cauldron, 
which in the Scottish Highlands is known as a “ corry. ” Whetlier Corriea 
the convergent action of the streams has been the sole agency eon- anti 
cernod in the erosion of these striking concavities, or whether snow glen*, 
and glacier-ice may have had a share in the task, is a question that 
cannot at present be satisfactorily solved. No feature in Higlikwid 
seenery is more characteristic than the corrios, and in none can llie 
influence of geological structure be more instructively scon. Hou- 
ally the uoper jiart of a corry is formed by a crescent of naked rodk, 
from w'hicli long trails of debris descencl to the bottom of the hollow. 

Every distinct variety of rock has its own type of corry, the pe«u- 
liarities being marked both in the details of the upper cliffs and 
crags and in the amount, form, and colour of tlic screes. The 
Scottish corries have been occupied by glaciers. Hence their 
bottoms are generally well ice-worn or strewn over with momino 
stuff. Not infrequently also a small tarn fills up the bottom, 
ponded back by a moraine. It is in these localities that we can 
best observe the last relies left by the pqieatof tbe glaciers tliat 
once overspread the country. Anioug these high grounds also tbe 
gradual narrowing of ridges into sharp, narrow, knife-edged crests 
and the lowering of these into cols or passes (an be admirably 
studied. Where two glens begin opposite to each other on the 
same ridge, their corries are gradually cut back until only a sharp 
crest separates them, ^'lii8 crest, attacked on ea( h front and along 
tbe summit, is lowered with comparative ra]»idity, until in the end 
merely a low eol or pass may separate the heads of the two glens. 

The various 8tag(‘s in this kind of demolition are best 8t*en where 
the underlying rock is of granite or some similar material which 
po.s8e.S8e8 considerable toughness, wdiib* at the same time it is 
apt to be split and splintered ]»y means of its numerous trans- 
verse joints. The granite mountains of Arran furnish excellent 
illustrations. 

Where a rock yields wdtli considerable uniformity in all directions Forina- 
to the attacks of tlio weather it is apt to assume conical forms in tion 
the progi-css of deniidntion. Sometimes this uniformity is attained of moun 
by a general disintegration of the rock into fine (bduis, which icdlstain 
dowm the slopes in long screes. In other eases it is secured by tlie eones. 
intersection of joints, whendiy a rock, in itself hard and durable, 
is divided into small angular blocks, winch arc separated by ibe 
action of tbe ebunents and slide down tbe deelivitu's. In many 
instances the b(‘ginning of tbe formation of a cone may be detected 
on ridges wdiich have been deeply trenched by valb'^a. The smaller 
isolated portions, attacked on all sides, have brokiui uj* under the 
influence of tbe weather. Layer after layer bus been stripped from 
their sides, and tbe flat or rounded top has b(‘en mnrow ed until it has 
now become the api‘X of a cone. Tbe inountuin Sebiehallien (3547 
feet) is a noble instance of a cone not yet freed from its parent ridg(‘. 
Occasionally a ridge has been carved into a series of cones united at 
their bases, as in the eliuiii of tbe Pentland Hills. A liirtber stage 
in denudation brings us to isolated groups of eones completely 
separated from tbe rest of the rocks among wliieli they oma* lay 
buried. Such groups may bo carved out of a continuous band of 
rock which extends into the regions b(*yoiid. The Taps of Jura, 
for instance, rise out of a long hedt of (juartzite wliich stretches 
through the islands of Isla, Jura, and Searba. In many cases, 
liow’cver, the groups ])oint to the existiuiee of some boss ol rock of 
greater durability than those in the immediate neighbourhood, as 
in the Cuehullins and Red Hills of Skye and the giounof granite 
cones of Ben Loyal, Sutherland. The most impressive lonn of soli- 
tary cone is that wherein after vast denudation a thick overlying 
formation has been reduced to n single outlier, such as Mor\'en in 
Caithness and the tw'o Ben Griams in Sutherland, and still more 
strikingly the pyramids of red sandstone on the w-estern margin of 
Sutherland and Ross-shire. ^J’he horizontal stratificution of some 
of these masses gives them a curiously architectural aspect, which 
is further increased by the effect of the numerous vertical joints 
by which the rock is cleft into buttresses and recesses along tke 
fronts of the precijdees and into pinnacles and linials along the 
summits. Solitary or grouped pyramids of red sandstone, rising 
to heights of betw’een 3000 and 4000 feet above tbe sea, are men? 
remnants of a once continuous sheet of red sandstone tliat spread 
far and wide over the w'cstern Highlands. 

Stratified rocks when they have not been miieli disturbed from EKcar|»- 
their original approximate borizontality weather into what are menu, 
called “escarpments,”- lines of eliff or steep bank inaiking tbe 
edge or outcrop of harder bands which lie u])on softer or wore 
easily eroded layers. Such clifls may loiii for many miles across a 
country, rising one above another into lofty terraced hills. In 
Scotland the rocks liavi* for the most ]>art been so dislocated and 
disturbed ns to prevent the formation of eontinuous escarpments, 
and this interesting form of rock- scenery is consiMjuently alnu^st 
entirely absent, except locally and for the most part on a compara- 
tively small scale. The most extensive Seottisli escarpments are 
found among the igneous rocks. Where lava has been pil(*d up in 
successive nearly horizontal sheets, with occasional la}ers of tuti 
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or other Bofter rock between them, it oflforB conilitiouH peculiarly 
favourable for the. foniiation of oscarpmentH. In tbo wide basalt 
plateauH of the Inner Hebrides these coiKlitions have been inani- 
leBted on a gr(*at scale, 'flie (Carboniferous lavas of the Caiiipsie 
and Kintry Hills and of the south of Dumfriesshire and Roxburgh* 
uhire likewise rise in lines of bold escarpment. 

Lakrs. - fbesci important features in the landscapes of Scotland 
present the general (diameters of tin* water-basins so profusely 
scattered over the northern parts of Kuroiie and North America. 
They may be classified in four groups, each of which has its own 
peculiar sci'iiery and a distinct mode of origin —(Ij glon lakes, (2; 
rock-tarns, (d/moraine-tarns, (4) lakes of the plains. 

Ohm (1) (»h‘n lakes are those whi(di occu]>y portiojis of glens. They 

lakes. are dcpn’ssions in the valleys, not due to mere local heaping tt]> of 
detiitus, but true rock-basins, often of great depth. Much discus- 
Hi(»n has arisen as to their inode of origin. They have been re- 
garded as ('aused by sj)ecial subsidence of their areas, open fissures 
of the ground, general depression of the central part of cacli 
mountain district from wdiudi they radiate, and by the erosive 
action of glacier ice. That they are not open tissur«‘s and cannot 
be (>x plained by any general sub.sidenco of a neighbouting region is 
now generally admitted. That glaciers have occujiied the glens 
where these lakes e.xist and have worn down the rocks along the 
aides and bottom cannot be doubted, but whether the ice 'would be 
capable of eroding hollows .so deep as many of these lakes is a 
question which has been answered with ecjual confidence affirnm- 
tiv(dy and negatively. On the other hand, to suppose that each 
of these hollows has been cuummI by a spe.cial local sunsidence would 
invidve a complex Heri(‘s of subterranean disturbances, for which 
some bett(*r eviihuice than the mens existence of the basins is re- 
quired. Under any circumstances it is (juite certain that the lakes 
must b(5 of rcc(‘nt g<*ological date. Any such basins belonging to 
the tiiiu^ of the jilicatioii of the crystalline schists would have been 
filled up and effaced long ago. So rapid is the infilling by the 
toi rents which sweep down detritus from the surrounding heights 
that the present lakes are being visibly diminished, and they 
cannot, therefore, be of high geological antiquity. It is worthy 
of remark that the glen lak(‘s are almost wholly confined to the 
western half of the llighlands, where they form the largest sheets 
of fresh water. Hardly any lakes are to be seen east of a line 
drawn from Invermsss to Perth. West of that lino, however, they 
abound in both the longitudinal and the transverse valleys. The 
most remarkable line of them is that which fills up so much of the 
(Ireat (lien. IjOcIi Ness, the largest, is upwards of 20 miles long, 
about 14 miles broad, and not less than 774 feet deep in the 
ileepest part. This great dcqiression exceeds the general depth 
reaclK'd by the floor of the North S('a between (Ireat Britain and 
the o[)po.site shores of the Oont incut. Other important longitudinal 
lakes are Jiochs Tay, Awe, Kricht, and inhicl. The ino.st jdetur- 
es((U(' glen lakes, however, lie in transvcrsi' valh*ys, which being 
cut acro-ss the strike of the rocks ])resent greater variety, ami 
usually also more abruptne.ss of outline. Lochs Lomond, Katrine, 
and Liibnaig in the soutlu'rn Highlands, and Lochs Maree and 
More in the north, are conspicuous cxarnple.s. 

Rock- (2) Rock-tarns aie small lakes lying in rock-basins on the sides 
tarns. of mountains or the summits of ridges, and on rocky jdateuus or 
]dains. Unlike the gle.n luke.s, they have no necessary dependenc»‘ 
upon lines of valley. On the contrary, they are scattereil as it 
vere broadcast over the districts in which they occur, and are by 
far the most abundant of all the lak(\s of the country. Dispersed 
over all ]>arts t»f the western Highlands, they are iiio.st numerous 
in the north-west, especially in the Outer Hebrides and in the west 
of Ko.ss shire and Sutherland. The surface of the Arclwan gneiss 
is so thiekly sprinkled with them that many trac’ts con.sist almost 
as muidi of water as of land. They almost invariably lie on strongly 
ice- worn ]datforms of rock. Their sides and the rocky islets which 
diversify their surface have Vieen powerfully glaciated. They cannot 
b»* due to either fracture or subsidence, but are olivtoiusly hollows pro- 
duced by erosion. They have accordingly with much probability been 
assigned to the gouging action of the sheets of laiid-ico by which 
the gtMKTal glaciation of the country was elfected. In the southern 
uplands, owing probably to the greater softness and uniformity of 
texture among the rocks, rock-tarns are comparatively infrequent, 
except in Galloway, where the protriKsioii of granite and its associated 
inetamorphisin have given ri.se to conditions of rock-structure more 
like those of the Highlands. Over the rocky hill-ranges of the 
central Lowlands rock-tarns occa.sionally make their ajipcarance. 
Moraine- (3) Moraine-tarns— small sheets of W'ater ponded back by some 
tarns. of the last moraines shed by the retreating glaciers— are conflm'd 
to the more mountainous tiacls. Among the southern uplands 
many beautiful exanqdes may bo seen, jirobably the best known 
and certainly one of the most picturesque being the wdld lonely 
Loch Skene lying in a rec(*ss of Whitecoomb at the head of the 
Mofl'at AVater. Others are sprinkled over the higher parts of the 
valleys in Galloway. None occur in the central Lowlands. In the 
Highlands they may be counted by hundreds, nestling in the 
bottoms of the corries. In the north-western counties, where the 
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glaciers continued longest to descend to the sea-level, lakes retained 
by moraine-barriers may be found very little above the sea. 

(4) The lakes of the plains lie in hollows of the glacial detritus Lakes 
which is strew'ii so thickly over the low'er grounds. As these of the 
hollows were caused by original irregular deposition rather than plains, 
hy erosion, they liavo no intimate relation to the jiresent drainage- 
lines of tile country. The lakes vary in size from mere pools up to 
wide sheets of water several siiuare miles in area. As a rule tnev 
are sliallow in proportion to their extent of surface. Though still 
siiflieiently numerous in the Lowlands, th<*y were once greatly 
more so, for, jiartly from natural causes and partly by artilicial 
means, they have been made to disappear. The largest sheets of 
fresh w'atcr in the midland valley are of this class, us Loch Leven 
and the Lake of Meiitcith. 

Const 'Lim . — The eastern and western seaboards of Scotland Coast- 
irescnt a singular contrast. The former is indented by a series ol line, 
iroad arms of the sea, but is otherwise tolerably unbroken. The 
land slopes gently down to the margin of the sea or to the edge oi 
dills tliat have been cut back by the waves. Tlie shore.s are for 
the most part low% w ith few islamls in front of them, and cultivation 
come.s down to the tide-line. The we.stern side of the country, on 
the contrary, i.s from end to end intersected with long narrow .sea 
lochs or flords. Tbo land shelves down rapidly into the sea and is 
fronted by chains and groujis of islands. This contrast has some- 
times been erroneously referred to greater erosion by the w’aves on 
the western than on the eastern coast. The true ex])hiiiation, 
liow'ever, must bo sought in the geological structure of the land. 

The west .side of Scotland, as w’e have seen, lias been more deeply 
eroded than the eastern. Tbo glens arc more numerous there and 
on the wdiole doe])er and narrow’er. Many of them are prolonged 
under tlie sea ; in other word.s, the narrow deep Ijorcks which wind 
so far into the land are .seaward continuations of the glens which 
emerge from their ujiper ends. The ])resenco of the sea in these 
fjords is an accident. If they couhl be raised out of the sea they 
would become glens, with lake.s filling up their deejier portions. 

That this has really been their history can hardly admit of 
(luestion. They are submerged land-valleys, and as they run down 
the whole western coast they show that side of the country to have 
snbsid(*d to a considerable dejith beneath its former level. The 
Scottish sea lochs must bo view’cd in connexion with those of 
w'estern Ireland and of Norw’ay. The whole of this north-western 
eoa.st-lino of Kurope bears witness to recent submergence. The bed 
of the North Sea, wiiieli at iiodhstaiit date in geological history was 
a land surface across wliicli plants and animals migrated freely into 
Gieat Britain, sank beneath the sea-level, while the Atlantic ad- 
vanced upon the western margin of the continent and filled the sea* 
w’ard ends of wliat bad jireviously h(‘on valleys open to the sun. Not 
inijirobably the amount of suhsidonee was greater tow'ords the w'ost. 

Ni'aiiy the wiiolo coast-line of Scotland is rocky. On the cast 
side of the country, imb'cd, the shores of the estiuiiies are gener- 
ally low, but the land between the numtlis of tln^se inlets is more 
or less precijiitoiis. On the west side the coast is for the most jiart 
either a steep ro(‘ky declivity or a sea-w^all, though strips of lowiT 
ground are found in the bays, iiio sca-clifl's everywhere vary in 
their characters according to the nature of the rock out of which 
they have been carved. At Ca])e Wrath ]»recipiceH nearly 300 feet 
high have lieeii cut out of the Arcluean gneiss. The varying tex- 
ture of this rock, its irregular foliation and jointing, and its rami- 
fying veins of pegmatite conspire to give it very umujual powers of 
resistance in dilfereiit parts of its mass. Consequently it projects 
ill irregular bastion.s and buttre.s8es and retires into deej) recesses 
ami tunnels, showing evorywhero a ruggedness of aspect whicdi is 
eminently eharaeteristic. In striking contrast to these precipices 
are tlio.so of the Cambrian red sandstone a few miles to the ea.st. 

Va.st vertical walls of rock shoot uji from the waves to a height of 
000 feet, cut by their perpendicular joints into quadrangular piers 
and projections, some of which even stand out alone as eathedral- 
likc islets in front of the main cliff. The sombre colouring is 
relieved by lines of vegetation along the edges of the nearly flat 
beds which project like vast cornices and serve as iiesting-])laces 
for crow'^ds of sea-fowl. On the west side of the country the most 
notable cliffs .south from those of Cape Wratli and the Cambrian 
sandstones of Sutherland are to be found among the basaltic islands, 
particularly in Skye, where a magnificent range of precipices rwiiig 
to 1000 feet bounds the western eoast-line. The highest cliffs in 
the country are found among tbo Shetland and Orkney Islands. 

The sea-w'all of Koula, one of the Slietland group, and the western 
front of Hoy in Orkney rise like w^alls to heights of 1100 or 1200 
feet above the W’avcs that tunnel their base. Caitline.ss is one wide 
moor, terminating almost everywhere in a range of sea-precipices 
of Old Red Sandstone. Along* the eastern eoa.st-liiie most ot the 
elills are formed of rocks belonging to the same formation. Begin- 
ning at Stonehaven, an almost unbroken lino of ])rccipice varying 
up to 200 feet in height runs .southwards to the month of the 
estuary of the Tny. The southern uplands jilungo abruptly into 
the sea near St Abb’s II(‘ad in a noble range of preciniees 300 to 
500 feet in height, and on the western side tlie same high grounds 
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terminate in a long broken line of sea-wall, which begins at the 
mouth of Ix)ch Ryan, extends to the Mull of tlalloway, and re- 
appears again in the southern headlands of Wigtown and Kirkcud- 
bright One of the most picturesque features of the Scottish sea- 
clills is the numerous “stacks” or columns of rock which during 
the demolition and recession of the jirecipices have been isolated 
and left standing amidst the w'avos. Tliese remnants attain their 
most colossal size and height on the clitis of Old Rod Sandstone. 
Thus the Old Man of Hoy in Orkney is a huge column of yellow 
sandstone between 400 and 600 feet high, forming a consjnouous 
landmark in the iiortln The coast of Caitliness abounds in out- 
standing pillars and obelisks of Hagstone. 

The low shores on the west coast are not infrequently occupied 
by sand-dunes. Such accumulations fringe the western margin of 
North and South Uist, and are found in many hays from the nortli 
of Sutherland to the coast of Ayrshire. They are more abundant 
on the east coast, especially on the sliores of Aberdeenshire, between 
the mouths of the two Esks, on both sides of the mouth of the 
Firth of Tay, and at various places in the Firth of Forth. Raised 
hoa-beachos likewise j)lay a part in the coast scenery of the country. 
These alluvial terraces form a strip of low fertile land between the 
edge of the sea and the rising ground of tlio interior, and among 
the western fjords sometimes supply the only arable soil in their 
neighbourhood, their flat green surfaces presenting a strong con- 
trast to the brown and barren moors that rise from them. Most 
of the soju)ort towns of the country stand ujioii plntfornis of raised 
beach. Considerable de))osit8 of mud, silt, and sand are accumu- 
lating in most of the estuaries. In the Tay, Forth, and Clyde, 
wliere important harbours are situated, considerable oxjicnso is in- 
volved ill dredging to remove the sediment continually brought 
down from the land and carried backward and forward by the tides. 
Wide alluvial flats are tliero exposed at low water. 

While no islands except mere solitary rocks like May Island, 
the I lass Rock, and Inchkeith diversify the eastern seaboard, the 
western side of Scotland presents a vast number, varying in size 
from such extensive tracts as Skye down to the smallest sea-stack 
or skerry. Looked at in the broadest w'ay, the.se numerous islands 
may be regarded as belonging to two groups or series, — the Outer 
and the Inner Hchri(l(‘s. The Outer Hebrides, extending from 
Jlarra Head to the Jlutt of Lew'is, consist of a continuous chain of 
islands composed (with the exception of a small tract in the east 
of Lewis) entirely of Archajan rocks. Most of the ground is low, 
rocky, and plentifully dotted over witli lakes ; but it rises into 
inuuntaiiious heights in Harris, .some of the summits attaining 
elevations of 2600 feet. The g(*neral trend of this long belt of 
islands is north-north-east. The Inner Hebrides form a much less 
definite group. Tliey may he regarded as beginning with the 
Shiant Isles in the Mincli and stretching to the southern headlamls 
of Isla, the most im]»ortnnt members being Skye, Mull, Isla, Jura, 
Hum, Eigg, Coll, Tiree, and Colonsay. The irregularity of this 
fringe of islands has no doubt been in chief measure brought about 
by its remarkable diversity of geological structure. Archa'an 
gneiss, Cambrian sandstone, Silurian quartzite, limestone, and 
schist, Jurassic sandstono and limestone, f'rctju’oous sandstone, 
and Tertiary basalts, gabhros, and granitic rocks all enter into the 
composition of the islands. 

Witliin the limits of this article it is only ])()SHihle to allude to 
some of the more important influences of the to])ography on the 
history of the inhabitants. How powerfully the configuration of 
the country affects the climate is sliowii in the remarkable difference 
between the rainfall of the mountainous west and of the lowland 
east. This difference has necessarily affected the cliaracter and 
employments of the ])eople, leading to the development of agriiml- 
ture on the one side and the raising of sheep and cattle on the other. 
The fertile low grounds on the cast have offered facilities for the 
invasions of Roniniis, Norsemen, and English, while tho moun- 
tainous fastnesses of the interior and tho west liave served as 
secure retreats for the old(*r Celtic jiopulation. While, tlieroforc, 
'feutonic peojde have spread over the one area, the earlier race has 
to this day maintained its ground in the other. Not only the 
external configuration hut tho internal geological stnictnre of tho 
country has profoundly iiifluoncod the progress of tho inhabitants. 
In the Highlands no mineral wealth has been discovered to stimulate 
the industry of tho natives or to attract tho labour and capital of 
strangers. Tliese tracts remain still as of old sparsely innabitod 
and giv(‘n over to tho breeding of stock and the pursuit of game. 
In the Lowlands, on tho other hand, ricli stores of coal, iron, lime, 
and other minerals have been found. The cuul-fields have gi'adually 
tlrawn to them an evor-incrca.sing share of the population. Villages 
and towns have there sprung recently into existence and have rapidly 
increased in size. Manufactures have been developed and coinincrco 
has advanced with accelerated pace. Other influences have of course 
contributed largely to the develo])ment of the country, hut among 
them all the chief jilace must undoubtedly bo assigned to that fortu- 
nate geological structure which, amid the revolutions of the past, has 
preserved in the centre of Scotland those fields of coal and ironstone 
which are the foundations of the national industry. (A. OE.) 
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Climate , — In considering the climate of Scotland the first place Climate, 
must be assigned to the temperature of the various districts during 
the months of the year, it being this which gives the chief charac- 
teristics of climate and not the mean temperature of the whole year. 

Thus, while the annual lenipcratiires of the west and east coasts are 
nearly etjuul, the suimner and winter teiiqicratures are very different 
At Tortree (on east eoast of Skye) the mean temperatures of January 
and July are 39° and .5(r-8, wliereas at Pertli they are 37*' ’6 and 69°*0. 

The pnunineiit feature of tho isotherinals of the winter months is 
their north and .south direction, thus pointing not to the sun but 
to tlie warm waters of the Atlantic as the more powcri'iil inllueneo 
in deterniining the Seottisli elimate at this Kcason through the 
agency of the juvvailing westerly winds. Tho Atlaiific is in truth a 
vast repository of heal, in whieli the higlicr Icniperatiuc of summer 
and that of inorc boiilhcrn latitn(l(‘H are treasuied up against the 
rigours of winter ; and in exceptionally cold seasons the ocean 
protectsall plae(*s in its more immediate neiglibourliood against tho 
severe frosts wliieli occur in inluml situations. While this influ- 
ence of the ocean is felt at all beasons, it is most strikingly seen 
in winter ; and it is more decided in proj'ortion us the locality is 
surrounded by tho warm watcis of Hie Atlantic. At Kdinhurgh 
tho toinporaturo is 27“'() and at Lerwick 32'’T> higher than would 
otherwise be tho case ; in otlicr words, hut for tlie ameliorating 
influence of tho Atlantic the tempiTature of Edinburgh in mid- 
winter would only be 12°'6 and of Lerwn-k 7“-r), or such winters as 
characterize the climates of Greenland and Iceland. The inilnonco 
of tho North Sea is similarly api>arent, hut in a less degree. Along 
tho whole of the eastern coast, from the Pentland Firth southwards, 
tcmjicratnro is higher than what is found a little inland to the west. 

The lowest temperature vet observed in the British Isles was -16' 0, 
which oecurreil ne.ar Kelso in December 1879. In suninier, every- 
where, latitude for latitmb*, temperature is lower in the west than 
in tho east and inland situations. In winter the inland cliinatef 
are the coldest, but in summer the warmest. The course of the 
i.sothennal lines at tliis season is very instructive. Tlius tho line 
of 69° pass(*s from the Solway directly north W’urds to the north of 
Porthshire and thence curves round eastw'ards to near Stonehaven. 

From Teviotdale to the Grampians tempernture falls only one 
degree * but for the same distance farther northwards it falls three 
degrees. The isothermal of 66° marks off the districts where tlie 
finer cereals are most successfully raised. This distribution of the 
tcinjierature shows that the influence of the Atlantic in moderating 
the heat of suniiiior is very great and is felt a long W’ay into the 
interior of the country. On tho other bund, tlie bigli lands of 
western districts by loiibing tin* w'esterly winds of their moisture, 
and thus clearing tho skies of eastern districts, exercise an eijually 
striking effect in the opposite direction, — in raising the temperature. 

There is nearly twice as much wind from the soutli-west as from 
the north-cast, but the proporti(Uis vary greatly in different months. 

The south-w’^cst prevails most from July to Oiiobcr, and again from 
Decemlwr to Fcbniary ; accordingly in these months the rainfall is 
heaviest. Those are the summer and winter ^>ortions of the year, 
and an im|)ortant re.snlt of the prevalence of tliese wiiid.s, with 
their accompanying rains, wiiich arc coincident with tlie annual 
extremes of temperature, is to ini])rint a more stri<’tly insular 
character on the Scottish climate, hy moderating tlic lieat of 
summer ami tlie cold of winter. The north-eabt winds ai'quire 
their greatest fre(|ucncy from March to June and in November, 
which are accordingly the driest portions of the year. 

The mountainous regions of Scotland an' mostly masseil in the 
west and lie generally north and soutli, or ajipioximately perpen- 
dicular to the rain-luinging winds from the Atlantic. Hence the 
westerly winds are turned out of their horizontal course, and, 
being thrust up into tho higher regions of tlie atmosphere, their 
temporaturo is lowered, when the vapour is condensed into cloud 
and deposits in rain tlie water flicy can no longer liold in sus- 
peiisiou. Thus tho elimatos of tho west are essentially wet. On 
the other hand, tho climates of tlie cast are dry, because the surface 
is lower and more level ; and the breezes borne thitlier from tho 
west, being robbed of most of their superabundant moisture in cross- 
ing the WTstorn liills, are therefore drier and piccipitato a greatly 
diminished rainfall. It thus ha})])ens that the driest climates in 
the cast are tlioso which have td south -w^estw'ards tho broadest 
extent of mountainous ground, and tliat tho WM‘ttest eastern climates 
are those which are least protected by high lands on the west. 

The breakdown of tho watershed between the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth exposes southern Perthshire, the counties of Clackmannan 
and Kinross, and nearly the wdiolo of Fife to the cloiid.s and rains of 
the west, and their climates are coii,se(|uently w'ettcr than tliose of 
any other of the eastern slopes of tho country. The driest climates 
of the east, on the other hand, are in Tweeddale about Kelso and 
Jotlbnrgli, tho low grounds of East Lothian, and th(»se on Hie Moray 
Firth from Elgin round to Dornoch. In these districts the annual 
rainfall for tho twenty-four years ending 1883 w'us about 26 inches, 
whereas over extensive breadths in the W'est it exceeds 100 inches, 
in Glencroo being nearly 130 inches and on the top of Ben Nevis 
160 inches. (A. B.) 
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PART III.-- STATISTICS. 


Popiilaiim ; Vital and Social StaiUHcn . — At the end of the 16th 
cwiitury it is suppoacd that the population of Scotland did not 
exceed 500,000, -Kdinbur^^h having about 20,000 inhabitants, 
followed by Perth with about 9000, and Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
St Andrews ea<'h with about 4000. By tha time of the Union in 
1707 it is supposed to have reached 1,000,000, while according 
to the returns furnished by tlio clergy to Dr Webster in 1766 it 
was 1,205,380. At the time of the lirst Government census in 
1801 it had reached 1,6(»8,420. The increase through all the 
Huccewling decades has been continuous, though fluctuating in 
amount, and in 1881 it had reached 3,736,673 (males 1,799,476, 
females 1,936,098), — an increase within the eighty years of 132 
I cent. During the same period the pomilation of England and 
ales had increased 192 per cent., wiiile the population of 
Ireland, owing to a rapid decrease since 1841, docs not now differ 
greatly from what it was at the beginning of the century. The 
following table (I.) gives the areas of the various counties and of 
the wliole of Scotland, the population in 1871 and 1881, the num- 
ber of jicrsons to the square mile of land-surface in the latter year, 
and the increase or decrease per cent, between 1871 and 18H1 : 


Countioii. 

Area In 
AcroH. 

Population. 

Pop. por 

Sq Mile, 
1881. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
jiei cent. 
1871-1881. 

1871. 

isai. 

AtM'rrIooii 

1 

211,003 

207,000 

1.37 

-f 0-30 

Argyll 


7'’>,070 

70,408 

24 

-f 1 04 

Ayi 

7 

200,800 

217,510 

103 

-4 8 32 

Jlanlf . 

4 IS */9l 

02,02 l 

02,730 

08 

4 1 13 

Hpi wifk 


30,480 

83,302 

77 

- 8 *00 

Hulo 

1 1 l,9l>7 

10 077 

17,037 

81 

-t- 4’00 

Cult liiiriHH 

4IH,8«)7 

.3<»,002 

38,803 

67 

- 2-82 

(llncktiiantmii 

in H7e 

‘23,717 

26 (ISO 

680 

-1- 8-14 

Diiiiilmi Ion 

172,077 

f>H,8'’>7 

76,3 13 

812 

4 27*90 

Dunili in'. 

70 » 010 

74,808 

70,140 

72 

f 1 78 

MdiiiLmgli 

•2 0,021) 

8*28,370 

880,104 

107.3 

4 i8*.3l 

Elgin oi Mottiv 

;n‘2,'i4o 

43,T2S 

4 1,7SS 

02 

4 1*3‘1 

Kill' 

;V2S, 1'27 

100,7 P) 

171.011 

340 

4- (J 00 

Poriai . 

fiOO.KM 

•2 57, W 

200.8O0 

804 

-fl2*12 

naddington 

170,I4‘2 

37,771 

38,302 

112 

4- 1*04 

InverncMs 

2,’< o7,07S 

HS,01 

00,461 

22 

4- 2*77 

Kinnai (line 

21H,10'» 

34,010 

31,401 

90 

- 0 48 

K till OSH 

to, HP! 

7,108 

0,(»0V 

02 

0 00 

Kiikeiidlnight 

OKI, JUS 

41,KW 

42,1 *27 

47 

•4 0 04 

liiiiiaik 


703, '110 

901,412 

1020 

HIS 17 

Linltthgow 

HI, 113 

40,01,3 

43,310 

301 

f 0-21 

Nairn 

127,00t» 

10, *223 

10,4.36 

68 

\ 2 23 

Orkney an<l 




Oikni'y 83 

-1 2 40 

HIipIIuihI 

OSS, 332 

62,S8‘2 

01,740 

Uliutland .34 

! - 0 02 

PeoUU'H 

‘2‘»7,H00 

12,330 

1 1,8 12 

30 

4P2 10 

Pin til 

1,001,000 

12 ,',708 

T20,007 

61 

! 4 007 

lOnifrew 

102,428 

210,047 

203,871 

1073 

4 21*40 

UoNH and Cio 





niaity 

2,078,800 

80,0.36 

78,347 

26 

- 2 07 

HoxUnigli 

128,404 

40,40< 

63,442 

80 

+ 8 17 

Mnikiik 

1()0,VJ4 

18,672 

23,601 

00 

4-37*03 

Bill ling . 

•208, '•>70 

08,218 

11*2,443 

231 

4-14 48 

Bntinn land 

1,3 >0,840 

21 817 

•2.3,870 

12 

I - 3 80 

Wigtown 

327,000 

88,830 

8S,011 

70 

- 0 50 

Total 

10,777,400 

3, MW, 01 8 

8,736,673 

125 "i 

1 4-11-18 


Table II (see below) affords a comparison of the numbers of the 
population in 1861, 1871, and ISSl as grouned in towns, villages, 
and I iiial distiicts. The rot urns do not affonl a means of comparison 
between earlier years than those given A striking faet deserving 
of mention is that in every eounty in S<'othuid the population 
increased between ISO] anil 1841, the increase being more than 


10 per cent, in each county, with the exception of Argyll, Pertn, 
and Sutherland. The census returns for these years do not 
supply materials for an accurate estimate as to the increase of 
the ^mrely rural or agricultural population, but it must have been 
considerable. Between 1841 and 1881 the following counties 
declined in population: — Aigyll, Inverness, Kinross, Perth, Ross 
and Cromarty, Sutherland, and Wigtown, —all chiefly agricultural, 
and five of them in the Highlands, where much of the land 
was held by croftom. Only one county, Kinross, has a smaller 
population in 1881 than in 1801. Between 1861 and 1881 the 
island population, chiefly crofters, (lecrca.scd by 4866, and the rural 
population between 1861 and 1881 by 126,583. In the following 
Highland counties the diminution in rural population between 1861 
and 1881 was as follows : — Argyll from 60,109 to 40,081, Caithness 
from 28,279 to 24,309, Inverness from 74,439 to 67,366, IVrth from 
69,480 to 67,016, Ross and Cromarty from 69,147 to 49,882, and 
Sutherland from 21,660 to 18,696. In the total pojiulation of 
Scotland the rate of increase was c‘onsidcrably less between 1841 and 
1881 than during tlie first forty years of the century, — 42 6 to 62*9 
per cent. The rates per cent, of increase in the several decades 
irom 1801 have been as follow's : — 12*27, 15*82, 13*04, 10*82, 10*26, 

6, 9*72, and 11*18. The high rate of increase between 1871 and 1881 
was due to an exceptional uriskness of tmde, and unless it lias been 
maintained (which is not probable) the estimate of the legistrar- 
general, which makes the population in 1886 number 3,907,736, 
must ho icgardod as much too .saiigumo. Table HI. (see below) 
gives the populatiou of the eight largest towns of Scotland at 
decennial periods since 1801. It is a curious faet that each of 
these tow'iis has maintained its place in the ‘‘eight,” altliougli 
several tow'iis now tread closely on the beds of Peitb, whoso rate 
of progress with that of Paisley has laggetl gi eatly behind that of 
the other six. • 

While in England and Wales the number of ])ersonH to the square Distnbn 
mile in 1881 W'as 462 and in Ireland 169, in Scotland tlie nunibirtion of 
was only 125. Tho small donsity of Scotland is due elnefly to tbo popula- 
large proiiortion of mountainous land. In the north-w'estoin conn- tion. 
ti(*s the iiensity was only 2*5 to tlie square mile, in the noithein 34, 
in the w’cst midland 68, in the soutliern 68, while in the noitli- 
eastern it was 115, in the east midland 149, in the south-eastern 
299, and in the south -westoin — Ronfiew^ Ayr, and Lanaik — 614. 

Table IV. (see p. 629) allows by the excess of liirtbs over deaths tho 
increase tliat should have taken place between 1801 and 1871, and 
between 1871 and 1881 (but for the balance of emigration over 
immigration), compared wdtli the actual increase, the gioiiping being 
into towns with over 26,000 inliabitants, towns between 10,000 and 
2.6,000, towns under 10,000 and above 2000, and luial distiieta. It 
is impossible to make a compaiison ))etw'ecn 1861 and 1881 inasmuch 
as the ])roportiou of large and small towns and rural distiicts has 
varied. It must also lie exidained that in lonipuring 1861 and 
1871 the eensiis of 1861 is taken as the authority ior the grouping 
and in comparing 1871 ainl 1881 the census of 1871. This table 
shows ill both decades an actual increase in the large and in 
tho principal towns greater than that resulting fioin excess of 
births over deaths. It is tho result not only of iiiigiation irom 
tlie small towns and rural districts but of the inimigi-ation of 
English, Irish, and foreigners, and tho leUirti of natives of Scotland 
from abroad. By a eomjiarison W'itli Table II. it wull be observed 
that the iiKTease in the rural districts betw'een tho decades in 'Pable 
IV. oeeuis only in tho villages, and a closer examination of 'fable 
IV. further shows that any seeming increase is really delusive, and 
arises from tho fact that there is no provision for the increase in 


Table II. 


(Jroups. 

Total Population. 

InciTsae or Decrease, 
1801 to 1871. 

Increase or Decrease, 
1871 to 1881. 

Pereentuge 
to Total PopuUtion. 


1801 

1871. 

1881. 

Actual. 

PcreiMitage. 

Actual. 

Percentage. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Towiih 

1,010,1.34 

1,061,704 

2,306,832 

4 3-13..370 

4-20*76 

4 333,148 

418 20 

62 78 

.38*00 

01 *76 

VillugeN 

3*10, >*40 

380,003 

447,884 

4- 47,233 

4-18 00 

4 ()0,S0l 

415 73 

11*09 

11*62 

11*00 

Kuml diatncta j 

1,100,420 

1,021,321 

080,8.17 

- 85,000 

- 7 00 

- 40,484 

- 8*90 

86*18 

80*89 

26*24 

Heotland 

a, 00 ‘J, 20 l 

.3,300,018 

~ 8, 7.35, ,373 

4 207,72* 

4 0*72 

~4 .375, .355 

~ 11*18 

100*00 

100 W 

100 00 


Table HI. 


Name. 

1801 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

1861. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

Kstimate 

1885. 

Ikltiilmigli ) 

81,404 

101,402 

1 36 831 

1 136,348 

132,977 

160,302 

108,1*21 

100,070 

228,357 

250,610 

l>eith 1 * 




t 2.3,8.33 

23,084 

80,010 

.3 1,0‘2S 

44,2S0 

50,485 

08,414 

(llaagow .. 

77,038 

103 224 

140,482 

103,030 

261,004 

8*20,007 

304,864 

477,150 

551,415 

510,065 

Alierdeen 

20,002 ; 

.34 610 1 

48,321 

66,681 

61,288 

71,973 

73,805 

88,108 

105.189 

113,212 

Dundee 

‘27,300 

81,038 

8*2,126 

48,0‘20 

04,6*29 

78,031 

00,417 

118,077 

140,2.39 

1.32.831 

PaiHley 

23.038 

20,461 

.38, 102 

46,‘222 

4S.263 

47,932 

47,406 

48,240 

5.3,638 

50, 138 

Greenock 

17,100 

18,760 1 

21,719 

27,082 

,30,160 

80,080 

42,008 

67,146 

06,704 

78,006 

Perth 

16,388 

16,36* 

18,107 

10,238 

20,407 

28,835 

23,230 

2.3,685 

28,080 

81,822 
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the number of small towns. Thus accordinf]^ to the grouping of 
1871 the rural population of 1871 was nearly 28,000 loss than the 
rural population of 1861 according to the grouping of 1861. It 
is from the villages and small towns that tlio large towns are 
principally recruited, the purely rural population preferring as a 
rule to emigrate. 

Nation- Table V. shows the nationalities of the people of Scotland in 1871 

ality. and 1881, with the nationalities in 1881 in those burghs which 
had a population of 10,000 and upwards : — 


Nationalities. 

Scotland 1671. 

Scotland 1881. 

Burghs 1881. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 
to Pop. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage 
to Pop. 

Number. 

* 

Per- 
centage 
to Pop 

Scots 

8,061,581 

91*117 

8,897,769 

90*957 

1,429,012 

87*116 

Iriah 

207,770 

6*184 

218,746 

6*866 

141,626 

8*684 

kngllRh 

69,401 

2 0<16 

90,017 

2*410 

51,402 

8*134 

Britinh colonials. . 

9,740 

0*290 

12,874 

0*846 

7,768 

0*473 

Britiiih lubjecta 
from abroad .... 

6,068 

0*161 

7,024 

0*188 

4,964 

0*264 

Foreigners 

4.698 

0*140 

6,899 

0*171 

4,171 

0*802 

W«l*h 

1,081 

0*082 

1,806 

0*048 

882 

0*064 

From Channel Isles 

729, 

0*021 

049 

0*026 

646 

0*033 

Totals 

3,800,018 

100*000 

8,786,673 

100*000 

1,640,860 

100*000 


This table indicates not merely an actual but a proportional in- 
crease in non-natives, there being an actual increase but a pro- 
{)ortional decrease of natives of Ir^and, and both an actual and a 
proportional increase of natives of England. Over the whole of 
Scotland the proportion of non-natives is a little over 9 per cent., 
while in the burghs it is nearly 13 jjer cent. The number of 
persons of Scottiwi birth in Ireland in 1881 was 22,328, and in 
England it was 253,528, — a total in the two countries of 275,856. 
On the other hand, the natives of the two countries in Scotlanii 
m 1881 were together 308,762, so that there is a smaller migra- 
tion from Scotland to these countries than from these countries to 
Scotland. 

I’.inigrn- The following table (VI.) shows the emigration of persons of 

tion. Scottish origin from the United Kingdom at various periods 
since 1853 : — 


lYoaia .. 

18'»3-55 

1866-60 

1861-65 

1860-70 

1871-75 

j 1876-80 

1881-86 

1863-85 

1 Bniigrantfl 

62,614 

69,016 

62,461 

86,621 

95,065 

70,696 

133,627 

568,790 


Comparing 1856-60 with 1881-85 it will ho seen that the number 
of emigrants has more than doubled, — an increase of course propor- 
tionately much greater than tlie population. There arc no statistics 
as to the number of immigrants into Scotland ; and the significance 
of Table VI. is further le.sse|ic(l by the fact that it includes persons 
who may have been for some time resident in England or Ireland, or 
who may have been born there of Scottish parentage, and also snp- 
])lie8 no information regarding emigration to the Contiueiit. Only 
the priueipal ports, moreover, are included in the return. 

Vital The male population in 1881 was 1,799,475, an increase since 
statistics. 1871 of 12*2 percent. ; the female jiopulation 1,936,098, an increase 
of only 10*2 per cent. Since 1811, when there wore 118'5 females to 
every 100 male.s, the proportion has been continuously diminishing, 
and in 1881 it was 107‘6, but still greater than prevails cither in 
England, which was 105*5, or in Ireland, which was 104*3. The 
proportion differs greatly in different counties, being as high as 
134*71 in Shetland, chiefly on account of the number of males at 
sea. In Scotland the proportion of female births is Hiiiallcr than 
that of male births: in 188.5 it was 100 to 105; and males 
proj)ondorate in the population ut) till the age of twenty-five, 
clearly showing that the excess of teinales is due to male emigra- 
tion or tlie greater mortality of male occupations. The percentage 
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of illegitimate to the total number of births in 1865 was 7*8, 
and reached its maximum in 1865, when it was 10*2, while in 
1885 it was 8*46. It is much higher in the lowland rural 
districts than in the Highland rural districts, and lowest in the 
large towns. The pereentag(*8 of births, deaths, and marriages 
to population in the animal reports of the registrar-general are in 
a great degree misleading, inasmuch as the estimated population 
generally ditlers greatly from the actual. They place it, however, 
beyond doubt that the ^j^reatest birth, marriage, and mortality 
rates are in the town districts, that the smallest birth and marriage 
rates are in the insular districts, after which come the mainland 
rural districts, and that the mortality is not so high in the insular 
rural as in the mainland rural districts. Table Vll. (see below) 
gives the percentage of single, married, and widowed to the total 
of each sex in Scotland, England and Wales, and Ireland respect- 
ively ill 1881. * 

The number of blind persona in Scotland in 1881 i^as .3158 Blind, 
(males 1556, fciiialos 1602), the proportion to the total population &:c. 
being 1 in 1182 (males 1156, females 1208) ; the pro])ortion in 1871 
was 1 in 3112. The deaf and dumb in 1881 numbereil 2142 (males 
1149, females 993), tbo proportion to the total population being 1 
in every 1744 as against 1 in every 1610 in 1871. The number of 
lunatics was returned as 8406 (males 3939, temales 4467) or 1 in 
every 444 of the total population, the projmrtion in 1871 being 1 
in every 494. In addition to this there were 5991 imbeciles (imUes 
2896, females 3095), or 1 to every 623 of the population, the pro- 
portion in 3871 being 1 in every 727. 

Table VIII. gives a classification of the population according to Occupa- 
occu])ations in 1871 and 3881 : — tions. 


Classes of Occupation. 

1871. 

1881. 

Per cent, of Total Pop. | 

1871. 

1881. 

1. Professional 

72,911 

9().103 

2*17 

2 *.67 

2. DoniPHlic 

169,403 

17(»,6(»6 

4*74 

4*78 

*3. Commernal 

11 t,h94 

132,126 

3 41 

8 -.64 

4. Agncultnral 

27v',l)08 

269,637 

8*04 

7 21 

5. Industnul . 

761, 2hl 

932,963 

22 86 

24*97 

6. Uiipioduetive 

1,991,721 

2,12S,689 

.69 *28 

56 ’98 


It should be explained t hat the apjMient diminution in the pro- Pauper- 
portion of the uu])ioductive chusvs may bo accounted for by tin* i let ism. 
that in 1871 i>aiipers W’cie returned in this class, iNliereasin 1881 
they were r(*turned under the occu]»ution at wliich they used to 
work. The inciease in the proportion of the ])rofi*s&ional and 
commercial classes is at least a slight indication ot higher average 
prosperity, but this is more conclusively established ])y the fart 
that the number of ]Kiupers has for many years been steadily on 
the decline, the proportion being now (188(!f) only 2*4 ot the 
population. The average cost of maintenance is, however, on the 
increase, owing entirely to tlie increased cost of tlie maintenance of 
the lunatic poor. 

Crime, like pauperisin, is also steadily declining, as is shown rriuio. 
by Table IX.: 




Average. 


1884. 


Offences. 

18.30- 

40. 

1861- 

.66 

1876- 

79. 

1880- 

84 

Males. 

Femnles. 

TotaL 

Against person 

7.61 

1014 

881 

S38 

906 

75 

980 

Against property with violcnro 
Against proi>erty without vio 
lence 

530 

532 

520 

524 

515 

80 

595 

1676 ' 

1916 

1102 

930 

649 

262 

911 

Against property, malicious 

47 1 

62, 

122 

S9 

52 

8 

1 60 

Forgery, &c 

1201 

109 1 

44 

4H 

36 

6 

42 

Other offences ... 

206 

247 ' 

112 

122 

82 

7 

I 89 


3390 

3880 

2781 

2.651 

2239 

488 

2677 
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Table IV. 



Population according to 
Grouping in 1861. 

Population according tti 
Grouping in 1871. 





1 net ease or Decrease 
fiom 1861 to 1871. 

Iuci*ease or Decrease 
from 1871 io 1881. 

Oronps. 

1861. 

1871. 

1871. 

1881. 

Births 

1861-71. 

Deaths 

1861-71. 

Births 

1871-81. 

Deaths 

1871-bl, 

Actual. 

Excess 
of Biiths 
over 
Deaths. 

Actual. 

Excess 
of Births 
over 
Deaths. 

I’liiicipal towns . . . . 

884,965 

2.64,030 

1,068,566 

1,193,940 

1,411,536 

376,856 

274,511 

429,679 

296,285 

-fl83,601 

-i 102,34.6 

+217,596 

+ 183,394 

Ijarge towns 

810,16.6 

827,734 

888,797 

103,519 

68,769 

11.6,147 

1.60,095 

94,498 

-f 56,135 

+ .34,7.60 

+ 61,063 

t 55,597 

Small towns 

602,838 

540,807 

696,968 

790,796 

190,128 

293,230 
861, .357 

171,485 

+ 87,974 

+ 74,981 

+ 93,888 

-l 121,736 
-+158.157 

Ilural districts .... 

1,420,476 

1,440,490 

1,141,380 

1,144,444 

460,288 

247,769 

203,200 

-f 20,014 

+•20*^519 

-i 3,058 

Scotland 

3,062,294 

8,860,018 

~8, 860,018 

3,78.6,573 

l,l*i0,79i 

706,190 

1,234,351 

766,468 

+297, 72? 

T414,595 

+ 375,655 

+468,888 


Table VII. 


Sexes. 

Scotland. 

England and Walt 

*H. 


Ireland. 


Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Single. 

Mametl. 

Widowed. 

Males 

66*281 

62*854 

80*441 

28*957 

8*278 

8*189 

61*932 

69*226 

84*628 

.3*440 

68 714 

27 -.601 

8*785 

Females 

88*282 

7-492 

68*442 1 

I 2<l*976 

1 9-582 
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ways. 
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SCOTLAND 


[statistics. 


Comm%inication.’-^h\ tlio 12th century an Act was nassed provid- 
ing tliat the iiighways between market-towns should be at least 
20 fe(‘t l»roa*l. Over the piineipal rivers at this early priod there 
W 01 C 3 briil^'es near the most ]>opulous places, as over the Dec near 
AberdetMi, the Ksk at Hiechin, the Tay at Perth, and the Foi-th 
near Stirlijj^'. Until the 10th eentury, however, traffic between 
distant pl.nes w.is earned on ehietly by pack-horses. The first 
stamj coach in Scotland was that which ran between Edinburfjh 
and Leith in 1010. In 1058 there was a fortnightly stage-coach 
between Kdiiiburgh and London, but afterwards it W'oula appear 
to have been diseontinued for many years. Separate Acts en- 
joining the justices of the jieace, and afterwanls along wdth 
Ilium the coinmissionerH of supply, to take measures for the 
maintenaiiee of ro.uls w'cre passed in 1617, 1669, 1676, and 
1686. 'riieso provisions had reference ehietly to what afterwards 
came to lie known as “statute labour roads,*’ intended primarily 
to HU[)ply a means of communii*ation within the several parishes. 
’I’hey were kept in repair by the tenants and cotters, and, when 
their labour was not sutlicicnt, by the landlords, who were renuiied 
to “ stunt ” (assess) themselves, eustoms also being sometimes levied 
at hiidgos, f(‘rries, and causeways. By separate local Acts the 
“statute labour” was in many cases converted into a payment 
called “conversion money,” and the (loneral Hoads Act of 1845 
made the alteration universal. By the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act of 1878 the old organization for the management of these roads 
was entirely 8U|Kir.seded in 1883. Tlio Highlands had good (mili- 
tary) roads earlier than the rest of the countiy. The jiroject, begun 
in 1725, took ten years to complete, and the roads were afterwaids 
kejit in repair l»y an annual parliamentary grant. In the Lowlands 
the, main lines of roads have been coiistruetcsd under the Turnpike 
Acts, tile earliest of Avhi<‘h was obtained in 1750. Originally they 
were maintaim'd by tolls exaeled from those W'ho used them ; but 
this method was -art(‘r several eountius had obtained separate 
Acts for its abolition — snperHeded throughout Scotland in 1883 
by the general Act of 1878, providing for the uiaintenanco of all 
classes of roads by asscssinent levied by the county road trustees. 

Scoihind possesses two canals constructed jirimarily to abridge 
the sea passage round the coast, -the Caledonian and the (Yinan. 
The (’aledonian Canal, extending from south-west to north-east, 
a distance of 60 miles along the lino of lochs from Loch Linnhe 
on the west coast to the Moray Firth on the east coast, W’as 
begun in 1803, ojicncd w’hilo yet unfinished in 1822, and coiu- 
])leted ill 1847, tin* total cost being about Jill, 300, 000. Constructed 
originally to afford a (piickcr passage for ships to the east coast of 
Scotland and tlio coasts of Knrope, it has, owing to the increased 
size of vessels, cuased to fulfil this jmrpose, its chief servi<*e having 
been in ojiening a jneturesipn* route for tourists, assisting local 
trade, aim ulfording a jiassagi* for fishing boats between the east 
and west coasts. The Crinaii Canal, stretching across the Mull of 
Cantyre from Loch Cilf) to Jura Hound, a distance of 9 miles, and 
admifting the pa.ssage of vessels of 200 tons hiiiden, was opened in 
1801 at a cost of over ill 00, 000. The jn incijial boat canals are the 
Forfh ainl (Jlyde oi (Jreat C.inal, begun in 1798, between Crange- 
nioiitli on the T’ortli and Bowling on the Clyde, a distance of 30^ 
miles, with a branch to Fort Duiidas, making the total distance 
33j miles ; the Union Canal between Edinburgh and thoFoithand 
(/lyde Canal at Fort Dundas, near Clasgow', completed in 1822 ; and 
the Monklaiid Canal, completed in 1791, eonnecting Clasgow w’ith 
the Monkland mineral district and communicating with a lateral 
bran (’ll of the Forth and Clyile Canal at I’ort Dundas. Sevcial 
other canals in Scotland have been superseded by raihvay routes. 

The first railway in Scotland for wliicli an Act of Fnrliainent 
was obtained was tliat between Kilmarnock and Troon (9f miles), 
opened in 1812, and of course worked by hoises. A Himilar rail- 
w^ay, of which the chief source of jirofit was the jiassenger traffic, 
W'as opened befwecn Edinburgh and Dalkeith in 1831, bram*hcs 
being afterwards extended to Leith and Musselburgh. By 1840 
the length of the railway lines in Scotland for which Bills were 
passed w'as 191| miles, the capital being £3,122,133. The ehief 
railway eoiiipanies in Scot land are the Caledonian, formed in 1845, 
total capital in 1884-85 £37,999,933 ; the North British, of the same 
date, total capital £32,821,526; fhe Glasgow and South-Western, 
formed by amalgamation in 1850, total ea]>ital £13,230,849 ; 


the Highland, formed by amalgamation in 1865, total capitol 
£4,445,316 ; and the Great North of Scotland, 1846, total capital 
£4,869,983. The management of the small branch linos bplonging 
to lo<*al companies is generally undertaken by the larger companies. 
By 1849 tliero w’erc 795 miles of railway in Scotland. The follow- 
ing table (X.) shows the progress since 1857 (see also Railway, 
voL XX. pp. 226-230) : — 


Year. 

Mean 

Length. 

Pa8H(‘ng<*rs. 

Receipts 

from 

Passenger 

Trains. 

Receipts 

from 

Goods 

Trains. 

TotaL 

First 

Claas. 

Htseond 

Class. 

Third and 
Mixed 
Classes. 

10,729,077 

30,189,984 

40,877,642 

Total. 

1857 

IK74 

1884 

Ill 

f, 823, 542 
4,261,473 
4,711,500 

2,180,284 

3,709,485 

2,716,932 

14,788,503 

88,220,892 

54,805,074 

£ 

916,697 

2,850,593 

2,931,737 

£ 

1,684,781 

3,884,424 

4,426,028 

£ 

2,501,478 

6,235,017 

7,867,700 


AgrknlVwrt . — Table XT, shows the divisions of land as regards Owner. 
ownershi]> according to the return (the latest) of 1873 : — bhip of 


Owners holding each 

Number of 
Owners. 

Estimated 

Acreage. 

Gross 

Annual 

Value. 

Average Rental 
per Acre. 

Percentage of 
Total Acreage 
to each Owner. 

Lens than 1 acre . . . 



113,005 

28,177 

£ 

5,800,046 

£ 6 . 
205 17 

•1 

Moiu thuii 1 acre and less than 10. . 

9,471 

29,327 

1,48.3,106 

48 17 

.2 

„ 10 


50. 

8,469 

77,619 

848,471 

10 17 

•4 

„ 50 


100.. 

1,218 

86,483 

380,345 

4 8 

•6 

„ 100 


500 

2,367 

.556,872 

1,674,773 

8 0 

2*9 

.. 500 


1,000 

826 

582,741 

1,263,524 

2 8 

8*1 

„ 1,000 


2,000.. 

596 

835,242 

1,179,766 

1 8 

4*4 

„ 2,000 


5,000 . 

587 

1,848,378 

1,946,507 

1 1 

9*7 

„ 6,000 


10,000.. 

25C 

1,726,869 

1,048,519 

0 12 

9*1 

„ 10,000 


20.000 . 

159 

2,150,111 

965,166 

0 9 

11*8 

„ 20,000 


50,000.. 

103 

8,071,728 

945,914 

588,788 

0 6 

10*2 

.. 50,000 


100,000.. 

44 

8,025,616 

0 4 

16*0 

100,000 and upwards . . . 


24 

4,981,884 

623,148 

0 8 

26*1 

No areas 



11 

10,740 


. . 

No rental 



11 

*1,147 



Total 




182,136 

18,946,691 

18,0987804 

-i-®! 

100*0 


Scotland, as compared with either England or Ireland, is em- 
phatically a countiy of large proprietors. Taking the population 
of 1871 as the basis of comparison, a little over 3*9 per cent, of the 
population of Scotland have a share in the ownership of the soil, 
the proportion in England and Wales being about 5 per cent,, while 
in Ireland it is only about 1*7. On an average each owmer in 
England posses.se8 33 acres, in Scotland 143, and in Ireland 293. 
While in Ireland, how*ever, only a little over one-half of the number 
of jiropriotors possess less than 1 aiTe, and in England about fivo- 
seveiiths, this class in Scotland amounted to about five-sixths of tlio 
whole. They ])OH&essed only 1 jier cent, of the total area, the re- 
maining 99*9 being possessed by 19,131 persons, while 171 persons 
held 58*3, and 68 persons 42*1. Whereas in England 1 and in 
Ireland only 3 proprietors held upwards of 100,000 acres each, 
in Scotland there were 24 persons who each held more than this 
amount, and together they possessed 26*1 per cent, of the total 
area. The excessive size of the properties of Scotland may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that a largo proportion of the 
land is so nioiintainons and unproductive as to bo unsuitable for 
division into small properties ; but two other causes have also 
])Owerfiilly ro-o])erated with this, viz., the wide territorial authority 
exercised by some of the lowJanil nobles, as the Seotls and 
Douglases, and such powTifnl Highland nobles os the Argylls and 
Breadalbanes, and the stricter law of entail introduced by the Act 
of 1685 (see Entail, vol. viii. p. 452). The largest estates are 
thus in the hands of the old liereditary families. The almost 
absolute power anciently wielded by the landlords, who within 
their own territories were lords of regality, tended to hinder in- 
dependent agrieultiiral enterprise, and it was not till after the 
Rbolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 1746 tliat agiiculturo in 
Scotland made any real progress. 

The following table (All.) gives a elassifioation of the holdings Hold 
of Scotlaml in 1875 and 1880 : — 


Years. 

50 Aei es and 
undri. 

From 50 to 100 
Acies. 

Fiom 100 to 300 
Aeies. 

From ,300 to 500 
Acres. 

From 500 to 1000 
Acres. 

Above lOOO Acres. 

Total. 

Numl»er. 

Ari'tt in 
Aries. 

Number. 

Aiea in 
AOIfh. 

NunilHir. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Number. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Number. 

Area in 
Aci es. 

Numlier. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Numlier. 

Area in 
Acres. 

1875 

1880 

56,311 

55,280 

666,356 
65.5, 29.i 

9878 

97*26 

697,620 

721,844 

11,823 

12,348 

1,980,081 

2,082,914 

1967 

2007 

729,885 

750,29v* 

ii 

427,478 

418,050 

126 

79 

109,675 

114,298 

80,796 

80,101 

II 

1 


It w'ill be observed that nearly one half of the total area of the hold- 
ings is occupied by those possessing from 100 to 300 acres each. The 
holdings over 300 acres are generally sheep farms, and it is to the 
enterprise of the medium class of holders that the agricultural 
progress of Scotland is chiefly due. A society of improvers in 
the knowledge of agriculture was founded in 1723, but ceased to 


exist after the Rebellion of 1745 ; and the introduction of new and 
improved methods, where not the result of private enterprise, has 
been chiefly associated with the eflbrts of tlie Highland Society, 
in.stituted in 1783, and latterly known as the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society. A great stimulus was also afforded in the be- 
ginning of the 19th century by the high ]»rices obtained during the 
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Continental wars, and, although periods of oi casioiml severe depres- 
sion have occurred since then, not only has the science of agri(‘ulture 
continued rapidly to advance but the position of the largo farmer 
has until within recent years been one of incrcusing j>rosperity. 
The system of nineteen years’ lease ba<l proved, as regards botli 
agricultural progress and the interests of the farmer, a mueh sujwrior 
arrangement to the system of yearly tenancy so largely prevailing 
in England ; but it W’as coujonied with customs and mo<li(ied by 
conditions whic.h during the periotl of agricultural distress prevail- 
ing since 1872 have caused the relations between landlord and 
tenant to become severely strained. The more j>romiuent griev- 
ances of the farmer were the difliculty of olitainiug suHicient coin- 
i)eiisation for improvements, the inconveniences resulting from the 
law of hypothec (see Hypothec, vol. xii, p. 698), and the hardships 
suffered from the existence of the game laws. Hypothec was 
abolished in 1879, except as regards the Act of Sederunt ; a gi-ound 
game Act was passed in 1880 ; and, succeeding the report of the 
duke of Richmond’s commission in 1882, the Agricultural Holdings 
Act was passed in 1883, containing provisions for securing to tlie 
tenant control in the disposition of his lease, and also compensation 
for iniprovernents ; hut already it is evident tliat these reforms 
have failed to meet tlio difficulties created by the altered conditions 
of things, due to tlio increasing scarcity of land and the import- 
ation of foreign produce. 

While the relations between the landlord and the large farmer 
cannot be regarded as salisfactory, the difficulties of the crofters — 
small holders now chiefly to ho found in the western Highlands 
and the islands to the north and west of S(;otland — liave reached 
a more acute stage. The crofter system prevailing in Orkney and 
Shetland — described in the article on those islands— has a totally 
diffiTcnt origin from that prevailing in the Highlands. On account 
of the ancient relations between the Highlander and his chief, the 
inheritance is claimed by the Highland crofters of an inali«‘iiable 


right to security of tenure ; but when the old feudal system of the 
Highlands was suddenly abolished after the Rebellion of 1746 no 
legal steps were taken for the recognition of this right, nnd from 
the beginning of the 19th century wholesale clearances of tenants 
were carried out in many districts even by the heirs of the old 
Highland duels. In the words of the report of the crofters com- 
mission 01*1884 The crofter of the present time lias through 
past evictions been confined within narrow limits, sometimes on 
inferior lami and exhausted soil. He is subject to arbitrary 
augmentations of money rent, he is without security of tenure, and 
has only recently received the concession of ( ompensatiou for im- 
provements.” The crofters in Scotland are now estimated tiv 
number 40,000 families or 200, 000 persons, and many of thtun .sup- 
port themselves partly by lishiiig. In the struggle lur existence 
they have had to contend against the temlcncy towards the (*rcatiou 
ol largo farms, the deiuaml for sporting estates, the desire of 
landlords to escape the burden of poor rates, and tlio fact that 
they have absolutely no choice as regards the conditions imposed 
on them by tho lundloid. In March 1883 a comnu‘'sion was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the condition of the colters and ••lofters in 
tho Highlands and islands of Scotland ; this coiiiiiiission gave in 
its report in 1884, and an Act based on their rci’omincndations was 
passed in 1886. 

Notwithstanding tho unsatisfactory condition of agricultural Distrihn- 
affairs in Scotland at prc.senl, there is no country in the world tion of 
where farming is prosecuted with more skill and eiitcrjuise. On crops, 
account of the great variety of soil and climate the nu'thods in 
operation differ greatly in dilferent distriids, and for sjiecial details 
the reader is referred to tho articles on the several counties, 'riie 
following table (XIII. ) shows the cultivated area and the areas under 
each kind of cron in different years, with the projiortion of the acreagt* 
under each kind of crop, Ac., to every 1000 acres of cultivated land 
for 1885 ill Scotland, England, and Ireland : — 



I Yeuily Averages. 

1880. 


Average per 1000 Acres 1885. | 


isor-ro. 

1871-75. 


(Scotland. 

England. 

Ireland. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acies. 

Ai'res. 

Acres. 

Acicm. 

Acres. 

Total acreage uiuler crops, bare fallow, and grans 

4,4*20,375 

4,.'>(}0,825 

4,738,127 

4,84.5,805 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Femianent pasture 

1,030,844 

1, 084,083 

1,150,358 

1. *2*20, 000 

25*2 

402 

073 

Arable land 

I .3, .383, 531 

.3,475,842 

8,578,774 

3, <>25,80.5 

748 

5UH 

827 

Corn crops — 

Wheat 

' 124,200 

122,.'il8 

73,076 

5.5,155 

11 

0.5 

5 

Harley or here 

' 227,088 

262,105 

204,120 

237,472 

40 

70 

11 

Oats 

1,011,480 

1 8,135 

1,007,830 

1,037,254 

1,040. *285 

210 

0(( 

87 

llye 

10,480 

7,33.1 

7,005 

2 

2 

1 

HeniiM 

1 23,711 

20,740 

10,077 

23,1.15 

5 

1<> 


Pease 

1 2,307 

2,832 

1,*2’27 

1,750 


0 


Total under com crops 

1 1,307,077 

1,421,515 

1,403,887 

1,370,802 

283 

204 

104 

Green croiis— 

Potatoes 

170,078 

167,880 

187,001 ! 

148,004 

81 

14 

53 

Turnips and swedes 

400,508 

603,700 

485,087 

484,213 

100 

50 

20 

Blangold 

044 

1,748 

1,822 

1,405 


14 

2 

Carrots 

004 

1,048 

1,303 

1,200 


1 


Cablwige, Uohl-rabi, and rape 

8,441 

4,656 

5,478 

5,833 

’ 1 

0 

8 

Vetches, Ac 

14,520 

14,780 

15,705 

18,088 

4 

10 

^ 

Total under green crops 

081,454 

69.3,821 

007,440 

050,010 

130 

no 

SO 

Grasses under rotation 

1,248,747 

1,838,106 

1,4.55,745 

1,571,745 

324 

no 

1.14 

Flax 

1,417 

731 

182 

41 



7 

Hops 

Fallow 

1 





*3 


1 54,280 ' 

21,060 

21*514 

23,208 

5 

21 

*1 


1857, 1884, ami 1885, with tho average yield )>cr acre in the Yield of 
last two years ; - crops. 



1857. 

1884. 

1885. 

Average 

1884. 

per Acre 

1886. 

Wheat .. 

Bushels 

0,154,080 

2,848,261 

1,893,601 

84*17 

,14*83 

Harley . 


7,230,207 

7,001,200 

8,245,820 

.14*27 

84*72 

Oats . . . . 


82,750,703 

86,718,821 

88,407,127 

85*10 

81*08 

Beans ) 


1 01*7 ’it'iTt 

J 705,398 

700,.577 

32*23 

80*07 

I’ease ) ’ 

tl 

i , V*' ( , < '>V 

1 38,661 

87,404 

24*74 

21*41 

Turnips . 

Tons 

C,<’»90,100 

7,582,770 

6,400, ISO 

15*53 

15 -.10 

Potatoes. 

• ” 

430,4(‘.8 

080,808 

808,523 

0*02 

5*30 


The earliest year included in this tabic (1867) is tlie date at wliich 
the agricultural statistics began to be collected and published by 
the Hoard of Trade. Tho work previous to this had been under- 
taken by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, but 
their retuins were necessarily loss comiilete and accurate. Tho 
return for 1867, for example, gives the arable acreage (** acreage 
under a rotation of crops*') as 3,776,572 ; but this is clearly too 
much, as it exceeds that of 1885, and since 1867 tlicrc has been 
a grmiual increase. Only a little over one-fourth of the area of 
Scotland is cultivated, while in England only one-fourth is left 
uncultivated. It must, however, be taken into consideration 
that in tho agricultural returns “permanent pasture” does not 
include the mountainous districts which form such a large por- 
tion of the surface of Scotland, where heaths and natural grasses 
occupy the soil ami yield a scanty licrbage for sheep and cattle. 
In the return “permanent pasture” is represented as occupying 
an area little more than a third as large as that occupied by 
arable land, wliile in England the two areas are pretty nearly 
e(jual, but as a matter of fact ])asturago plays a mucli more im- 
poitnnt part in the economy of the Scottish than of the English 
fanner. It will be observed that as regards the main divisions 
of arable land the total areas umlcr both corn crops and gircii 
•tops have been slightly decreasing, while there has been a 
considerable increase in the area under rotation grasses. The fol- 
‘owing table (XIV.) shows the yield of the principal crops in 


This table being flumded on estimates can, ofcoiir.se, only lx* regarded 
as approximately correct. I’lie average yield of both wheat and 
barley is higher than that of Englaiicl, while the average yield of 
both oats and potatoes is lower, which may be account'd for by tho 
fact that the lirst two orojis occupy tlic be.st soils of Scotland, 
while the last two occupy every variety of soil in tin* country. 
Wheat is grown (diictly in tho sea-coast districts and the tortile 
river-valleys. 'Pbo area under wheat lias declined more than a 
half since 1807, tlie combined causes of this being wet s(‘;isonB and 
increased foreign comjxdition. Harley, for which the distilleries 
keep up a steady demand, and oats, the staple croj» of the countrj', 
have rather ineren.sed in area sinee 1 867. The area under jiotatoes — 
a very uncertain cro]i — has rather declined within recent years, and 
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that under turnips has considerably declined, partly owing to the 
increased use of artificial stutfs in cattle -feeding. The following 
table (XV.) shows the number of live stock in different years, with 
the average nnniber to every 1000 acres of cultivated laud in 1885 
in Scotland and England 



Yearly Average. 

1880. 

1885. 

Average 
per 1000 
Acre* 1885. 


18r»7-70. 

1871-75. 



Scot- 

land. 

Eng- 

land. 

llorscg (mrlurliii(( |)onioi») 
UHe<l Hololy for agricultural 







purpowcH . . . 

Unbroken liorHCR and umreH 

138, 

186,089 

141,832 

141,522 

20 

SO 




kept for breeding 

1 34,307 

41,903 

52,681 

46,770 

10 

13 

Total horMcs . . 

1 172,871 

178,0.52 

104,013 

188,202 

89 

43 

(’attle— 







CowH and heifers In milk oi 



1 




in ealf 

880, soil 

802,252 

887,195 

419,210 

87 

74 

Other cattlo— -two years old 



and above. . 

240,041 

207,920 

268,967 

200,50.5 

54 

48 

„ under two years 

aU2,330 

407,105 

4.53,124 

400,280 

102 

72 

Total cattle 

1,022,880 

1,127,887 

1,099,280 

1,176,004 

24.8 

180 

Hheep— 

One year old and above .... 

4,582,83rA 

4,785,008 

4,0.51,110 

4,500,480 

041 

407 

Under one year old 

2,353,142 

2,420,114 

2,420,072 

2,300,7(52 

40.5 

209 

Total sheep 

0,037,077 

7,101,122 

7,072,088 

0,057,108 

1430 

070 



1.53, 0-iO 

100,148 

120,025 

160,08* 

81 

82 









This table does not indioutc any constant decrease or increase in 
any of tin* classes of live slock. It will be observed that the average 
nuinlier of cattle to the acreage of cultivated land in Scotland is 
about a tlnnl more than in England, and of sheep more than double 
as many ; but the nninher of pigs in Plngland is more than double 
as many to the acreage of cultivatisl land as it is in Scotland, and 
the number of horses is greater. The sjieeial breeds of horses in 
Scotland aie the Shetland ponies, the llighhiud ponies, and the 
(Mydesiiale draught horses, the latter originally bred in the (Clydes- 
dale district from crossing with Flemish stallions iinjiortod about 
the heginning of the 18lh century. The breeds of cattle include 
the Ayrshire, which, since they are cliiefly noted for their yield of 
milk, and are specially adapted for dairy farms (which j»revail 
especially in the .south-west of Scotland), have in a great measure 
sujiplauted the (Salloway in their native (list riel, except where these 
are kejit for feeding purposes; the jiolled Angus or Aberdeen, fair 
milkers, but (dn’efly valuable for tneir beef-making qualities, ami 
on this account, as well as their liardihood, in especial favour in 
the north east of Scotland, where the art of cattle-feeding has 
reached its greatest jierfection ; and the west Highland lireed, 
noted for their long horn.s, their shagginess, the decided character 
of their various colours — black, red, dun, cream, ami briudle — 
and their power of thriving on wild and heathy pasture. The 
special breeds of sheep are the fine-woolletl breed, peculiar to Shet- 
land ; the blackfaccd, native to the Highland districts ; and the 
Cheviots, native to the range of hills of Hint name, and now tlie 
lavourito breed in the south of Scotland, although border ladcesters 
and other Kiiglisli breeds, ns well as a variety of crosses, are kept 
for ^\ inter feeding on the lowland farms. 

The ar(‘a under orchards as returned on 4tli June 1885 was 1892 
acres and under nursery grounds 1054. Orchards, chiefly for apples, 
are most numerous in the Carse of Cowrie and the neigh bourhooil 
of Perth, and along the banks of the Clyde above llainilton. 
The area under woods in 1812 was 907,695 acres, of which 501,469 
acres M'ero natural woods and 406,226 planted ; by 1872 it bad 
declined to 734,490, but by 1881 (i>., by the latest return) it had 
increased to 829,476, the principal increase having boon in Aberdeen, 
Perth, and Inverness, tlie counties where the growth of woods is 
largest. The Hoard of Trade returns do not distinguish between 
planted and natural woods, but it is well known that large cuttings 
nave been made in the indigenous forests of the Highlands, while 
at the sanje time considerable attention has been paid within the 
present century to the growth of plantations in the Lowlands, ]»artly 
as a covert for game ; the science of forestry has made great ad- 
vances within rt‘cent years owing to the encouragement and guid- 
ance of the S«‘ottish Arborieultural Society, established in 1854, 
and of the Highland and Agricultural Society. The modern planta- 
tions are formed chiefly of Scotch fir with a sprinkling of larch. 
On the botany of Scotland II. C. Watson’s Topograjjhical Botany 
(1883) may ho consulted. 

According to tlie report of the crofters commission, the area under 
deer forests in Scotland is 1,975,209 acres, or about one-tenth of the 
whole area of the country. The species of deer peculiar to the 
Scott ish Highland.si .s the red deer ; the fallow deer is not uncommon 

I These figures are for 1870 only. 
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in the Lowlands, especially in the hilly south-western districts. The 
grouse moors of Scotland occupy a much more extensive area, and are 
also much more widely distributed, vrhile they supply sport to a 
much greater number of persons. Ptarmigan ana blackcock are 
abundant in man^r districts ; and pheasants and partridges, as well 
as hares, are carefully preserved on many estates in the cultivated 
districts. Rabbits are common throughout the whole country. Fox- 
hunting is a fashionable sport in most of the Lowland counties; but 
otter-hunting has almost died out. The bear, wolf, and beaver, at* 
one time common in Scotland, have become extinct. The last wolf, 
it is said, was killed by Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel in 1680. The 
wild cat is still to bo found in the Highlands, and the polecat, ermine, 
and pine marten exist in considerable numliers. 1 lie golden e.agle 
and the white-tailed eagle tenant the wilder mountainous districts, 
but other larger birds of prey, as the osprey and the kite, are 
becoming scarce. In all tnere are more than 300 species of birds 
in Scotland, including a great variety of water-fowl in the sea 
and inland lochs. 

Fisheries. — Details regarding the Scottish fisheries will be found Fishenei 
under Fihhkrirs (vol. ix. pp. 257-262). The former Board of White 
Herring Fishery was abolished in 1882 and the Fisheiy Jioard of 
Scotland established, W'hich has devoted more systematic attention 
to the collection of statistics and the general encouragement of tlie 
industry. In 1856 the herring and deep-sea fisheries engaged only 
about 80,000 persons in Scotland, but in 1884 tliey employed directly 
or indirectly 103,804 persons, while the total estimated produce 
in 1884 was valued at £3,351,848,— the value of cured fish being 
£2,279,614 (herrings, £2,121,346 ; cod, ling, and hake dried, 
£149,407 ; ditto pickled, £8861) ; of while fish sold fresh, £716,295 
(haddocks, £300,712 ; herrings, £150,720; cod, ling, and hake, 
£97,413; torsk and saithc, £10,481 ; whitings, £32,808 ; B]>rat8, 

£5232 ; mackerel, £5286 ; turbot, £9368 ; holibut, £17,624 ; 
floinulers, £47,723 ; skate, £14,171 ; soles and other flat fish, 
£24,727); of shell-fish, £80,939 ; and of salmon, £275,000. 

'■'The chief sources of the mineral wealth of Coal. 
Scotland are coal and iron, which are generally found in convenient 
juxtaposition. The principal coal-liehls are describod under Coal 
(vol. vi. p. 52 sq.). The privilege of digging coal in the lands of 
l‘ittenciictf w’as conferred by charter on the abbot and convent 
of Dunfermline in 1291, and at a very early period the monks of 
Newbattle Abbey dug coal from surfucc-pils on the banks of the 
Kbk. ^neas Sylvius (afterwards J^ope PiiLs IL), who vi^^ited 
Scotland in the 15th century, refers to the fact that tlie jioor 
j>eoj)Ic received at the clinrcli doors a speeies of stoile which tliey 
uunied in place of wood ; but, although tnc value of coal for smith’s 
and artificer’s woik was early rccogni/ed, it was not geneially 
employed lor domestic purposes till about the clo.se of tlic IGth 
century. In 1606 an Act was passed binding colliers to perpetual 
service at Iho Nvorks at which they were engaged, and their full 
emancipation did not take place till 1799. An Act was jiassed in 
1843 forbidding the employment of eliildrcn of tendei years and 
of women in underground mines. According to the census of 1851, 
the number of persons engaged in connexion with eoal-miuing was 
36,973 males and 358 females (the latter employed alwve ground), 
and in 1881 the numbers were 53,340 and 401. According to tho 
mineral statistics of 1885 there were 69,425 persons cmjiloyed in 
the coal-minc.s of Scotland, — 45,082 in the western and 24,343 in 
tlio eastern district. The output within twenty years has been 
more tlian doubled. In 1854 it was 7,488,000 tons, by 1866 it had 
increased to 12,034,638, and in 1884 it was 21,186,688. 

'fhe rise of the iron industry in Scotland dates from the establish- Iron, 
ment in 1760 of the Carron ironworks near Falkirk. 'The number 
of persons employed in iron-mining in 1851 W’os 7648, and in iron 
manufacture 13,296; and by 1881 tho numbers hud increased 
respectively to 10,473 and 38,309. Tlie total oul]»ut of iron ore 
and ironstone in Scotland in 1884 was 1,885,376 tons, valued at 
£854,416, le.ss than tho estimated amount in 1858, wliieh was 
2,312,000 tons, valued at £750,000. lliere has been no increase in 
tho manufacture of pig-iron since about 1866. The imports of iron 
ore were 356,380 tons in 1888, valued at £359,918, and in 1884 
406,007 tons, valued at £356,451. Tho production of pig-iron 
increased with great rapidity after the introduction of raHways. 

In 1796 the quuntity produced was 18,640 tons, and in 1830 only 
37,500 ; in 1840 it had risen to 241,000, in 1845 to 475,000, in 1865 
to 1,164,000 ; but in 1884 it was only 988,000, the industry being 
confined to Ayrshire, Fifeshire, and Lanarkshire. The iron -mil Is 
and forges in operation are confined to the last county, there being 
in 1884 22 works, 334 puddling furnaces, and 82 rolling mills. Ih 
1884 there were 63 open-hearth steelworks in operation, of which 
46 w'ere in Glasgow, 10 in Ilolytown, 4 in Motherwell, and 3 iii 
Wishaw, the quantity made in 1884 being 208,656 tons. 

Since about the years 1850-55 shale-mininf^ has become an im- OiVar 
portant industry, e.specially in Linlithgowshire and Midlothian, nuniMfi 
the total quantity raised in Scotlanti in 1884 being 1,469,649 tons, iiidus- 
valued at £370,024. I^ead ore is worked at Abington in Ijanark- tri^s 
shire and Wanlockhcnd in Dumfriesshire ; tho dresaed lead ore 
obtained amounts to 4327 tsons, valued at £34,997, and yielding 
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8219 tons of lead and 20,011 ounces of silver. The amount of fire- 
clay dug iu 1884 was 468,294 tons, valued at £56,287. Stone quarry- 
ing, especially of granite, sandstone, flagstone, slate, and limestone, 
is extensively carried on, but the returns of the scvoial amounts 
raised annually are incomplete. T'he number of per.sons engaged 
iu quarries iu 1881 was 18,742, and the value of the materials raised 
in 1884 was estimated at £1,080,650. The principal gyauite works 
occur in Aberdeenshire and Kirkcudbrightshire, while freestone 
quarries are common throughout the greater part of the Lowland 
district, although whinstone also is frequently used for building 
purposes. Large quantities of paving stones are exported from 
Caitliness and Forfarshire, and there are very extensive slato-quarries 
at Ballachulish and other places in Argyllshire. 

Manufactures . — Altliough a company of woollen weavers was 
incorporated by the town council of Edinburgh in 1475, the cloth 
worn by the wealthier classes down to the beginning of the 17th 
century was of English or French manufacture, the lower classes 
wearing “ coarse cloth made at homo,” in the fashion still prevailing 
in the remoter districts of the Highlands. In 1601 seven Flemings 
wore brought to Edinburgh by commissioners from the burghs to 
in.struct the people in the manufacture of serges and broadcloth, and 
eight years later a company of Flemings was established in the 
Caiiongate (Edinburgh) for the manufacture of cloth under the 
special protection of the king ; but, notwithstanding also the 
o-stabUshraent in 1681 of an English company for the manufacture 
of woollen fabrics near Haddington, the industry for more than 
fifty years after this made very tardy progress in tlie country. In 
fact its importance dates from the introduction and improvement 
of machinery in the lUtli century. The most important branch of 
the trade, that of tweeds, first began to attract attention shortly 
after 1830 ; thtmgh still having its principal seat in tlie district 
from which it takes its name, including (lalashiels, Hawick, In- 
nerleithen, and Selkirk, it extends to a large number of towns 
throughout Scotland, especially to Aberdeen, Elgin, Inverness, 
Stirling, llannockburn, and Paisley. The chief seat of the liosiery 
trade is Hawick. Carpet manufacture has had it.s principal seat 
in Kilmarnock since 1817, hut is also carried on in Aberdeen, Ayr, 
llannoekbuni, Clasgow, Paisley, and other towns. Tartans are 
largely manufactured iu Tillicoultry, llannockburn, and Kilmarnock, 
and shawls and plaids are largely manufactured in several towns. 
In 1 850 there were in Scotland 1 88 woollen and worsted factories, 
>vith 233,533 spindles and 247 powor-looins, employing 10,210 
persons. Twenty-eight years later (1878) the total number of 
factories was 246, in which there were 559,021 spinning spindles, 
62,013 doubling spindles, and 6284 power-loom.s, tlie number of 
]>er.son8 employed being 22,067, of whom 10,083 wore males and 
12,584 fcniale.s. 

Tlie manufacture of cloth from flax is of very ancient date in 
Scotland, and towards the close of the 16th century Scottish linen 
cloths wore largely exported to foreign countries, besides having an 
extensive sale in England. Regulations in regard to the manufacture 
were passed in 1641 and 1661. In a iietition presented to the privy 
council in 1684, complaining of the severe treatment of Scotsmen 
soiling linen in England, it was stated that 12,000 persons were 
engaged in the manufacture. Through the intercession of the 
secretary of state with the king these restrictions were removed. 
'Po further encourage the trade it was enacted in 1686 that the 
bodies of all jicrsons, with the exception of poor tenants and cotters, 
should bo buried in plain linen only, spun and made within the 
kingdom. The Act was repeated in 1693 and 1695, and in the 
former year another Act was passed prohibiting the export of lint 
and permitting its import free of duty. At the time of the Union 
the annual amount of linen clotli manufactured in Scotland is 
supposed to have been about 1,500,000 yards. The Union gave 
a considerable impetus to the manufacture, as did also the 
cstabli.shment of the Hoard of Manufactures in 1727, which applic«l 
an annual sum of £2650 to its oncouragoment, and in 1729 
ostabliahod a colony of Froncli Frotestaiits in Edinburgh, on the 
site of the present Picardy Place, to teach the spinning and weaving 
of cambric. From Ist Novonibor 1727 to 1st November 1728 the 
amount of linen cloth stamped iu Scotland was 2,188,978 yards, 
valued at £108,312, but by the year ending lat November 1771 it 
had increased to 13,672,648 yards, valued at £632,389, during the 
year ending 1st November 1798 to 21,297,059, valued at £850,405, 
ami by the year ending 1st November 1822, when the regulations 
as to the ins[>oction and stamping of linen ceased, to 36,268,530 
yards, valued at £1,896,296. The counties in which the manufacture 
is now most largely carried on are Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, 
and Clackmannan, but Aberdeen, Renfrew, Lanark, Edinburgh, 
and Ayr are also in a considerable degree associated with it. 
Uundeo is the principal seat of the coarser fabrics, Dunfcrinliiio 
of the table ana other finer linens, while Paisley is witloly known 
for its sewitm threads. The allied industry of jute is the staple 
industry of Dundee. The number of persons emtdoyed in the 
flax -factories of Scotland in 1887 was 16,462. The following table 
(XVI.) gives particulars of those factories for the years 1856, 1867, 
and 1878 



Fuctorios. 

Kpindlcs. 

Power- 

rersuuH 

Spinning. 

Doubling. 

LouniH. 

einployod. 

IbS 

278, .S04 

4,011 

81,722 

1U7 

487,5711 

10,017 

77,105 


20.'i,2(..8 

18,405 

10,750 

00,470 


Principally owing to foreign competition, the linen manufacture 
has within recent years been in a very languid condition. 

The first culton-mill in Scotland was built at Rothesay by an Cotton. 
English Company in 1778. It was soon afterwaids {«cquirod by 
David Dale, who was the agent in Scotland for Arkwright, and 
had the invaluable aid of his counsel and atlvicc. Dale also estab- 
lished cotton -factories in 1785 at New Lanark, afterwards so closely 
associated with the socialistic schemes of his son-in-law, Robert 
Owen, and thus laid the foundation of tlio iiidiLstry iu the two 
counties, Lanark and Renfrew, which arc now its princi)>al seats 
in Scotland. Nine- tenths of the cotton factories of Scotland are 
now concentrated in Glasgow', Paisley, and the neighbouring towu.s, 
but the industry extends into other districts of the west of Scotland 
and is also represented in the counties of Aberdeen, Perth, and 
Stirling. The following table (XV 11.) gives particulars for 1850, 

1861, 1875, and 1885:— 


Years. 

Factories. | 

RpiiuUes 1 

Power 

Pei sons 
enipbiyiHl. 

1850 

108 

1,083,003 

23,504 

31,825 

1801 

103 

1,015,308 

80,110 

41,237 

1875 

00 

1,711,214 

20,171 

.3.5, 0^2 

1885 

147 

1,140,514 

20,r>S4 

37,107 


For further particulnr.s regarding the manufactun! in Scotland, see 
Co'iToN, vol. vi. pp. 501-503. 

Silk is munufactured in Paisley and Glasgow, but the industry Silk, &c. 
is of minor importance, employing only about 600 persons. Floor- 
cloth is manufactured at Kirkcaldy, where also the first linoleum 
factory in Scotland was established in 1877. 

Next to textile fabrics, the most important manufacture in Whisky. 
Scotland is that of whisky, in whicli it has Ireland for its 
only competitor. l)i.st illation w’a.s introduced into Scotland from 
England, hut by 1771 largo quantities of spirits wore sent to 
England from Sc<)tland. The legal maiiufaeturo of whisky was 
greatly checked in the 19th century by occasional excessive ad- 
vances ill the rates of duty, but after the reduction to 2s. 4J<1. per 
gallon in 1828 the number of licensed distillers rajadly increased, 
while illegal distillation became much lc.ss common. The following 
table (XVIII.) shows the number of gallons made in various years 
since 1824 : — 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Year. 

Gallons. 

Year. 

1824 

5,108,873 

1855 

11,283,030 

1878 

1840 

0,032,353 

1865 

18,41.5,752 

1884 


CallouH. 

17,070,41)0 

20,I04,H(i‘J 


Ale W'as a common beverage in Scotland as early as the 12th Beer, 
century, there being one or more br»*w-houses attaclicd to every 
religious liou.se and barony. So important was the ii.se of the bever- 
age oven in the beginning of the 18th century that a thicateiied 
iiii]> 08 ition of a tax on malt in 1725 led to .serious liots in Glasgow 
and a nropo-sal to rej»eal the Union. Though ale has been super- 
seded by whisky as the national beverage, Scotland still j)o.‘».sosses 
several largo breweries, and Edinburgh ales vie in rej)uto with those 
of Rurtou-ou-Trciit. The niimher of barrels charged with duty in 
Scotland in 1885 w'as 1,287,823, tlie iiiiinber in England being 
24,519,173. 

The first sugar-refinery in Scotland w'as erected in 1765 in Miscel- 
Greenock, w'here the industry made rapid progress and bus still huieous 
its priiicijial seat, although it is cxtemsively carried on in Leith indus- 
and in a lesser degree in Glasgow and Dundee. G 1 a. ss- making, tries, 
introduced in 1610 by Sir Jolin Hay at Wemyss in Fife, is now of 
coiisidorablo iin})ortaiicT, Kdiiihurgli being celebrated for tlie finer 
branches of the manufacture. A pa])er-niill was erected in 1675 at 
Dairy Mills on the Water of J^eith, in which Freiicli workmen wore 
employed to give instriietion, with the result, as was re]W)rted by the 
ow'iiers, tliat “grey and blue paper was produced much finer than 
over was done before in the kingdom.” "I ne most important seat of 
the iiidnsirv is now Valleyfiehl near Penicuik, where it was intro- 
duced in 1709. Edinburgh lias since the time of the Ballantyiies 
enjoyed a w'idely-extended fame for the oxeelleiiee and beauty of its 
printing. Tlie otlier nuinufactures prevailing in dilfeient parts of 
Scotland, such as tlio.se of leather, soap, eartheiMvare and hanlware, 
carriages, and the various implements and utensils iu general use, 
do not call for special characterization. 

Commerce aiui fihipping. — HliQX Scotland had a consideruhle trade Shipping 
with foreign countries at a very early jieriod may be inferred from 
the importation of rich dresse.s by Malcolm HI. and the enjoy- 
ment of Oriental luxuries by Alexander I. David I. receives the 
sperial praise of Forduii for enriching “the ports of his kingdom 
with foreign merchandise.” In the 13th century the Scots had 
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ncr|uir(*<l a conaidorablc rolcbiity in shipbuilding; and a ]»owcrful 
French baron had a ship si>ecialJy built at Inverness in 1249 to 
convey him and his vassals to the Holy Land. The principal shi)>- 
owiiers at this peiiod \\cie the clergy, who embarked tlle^^ealth of 
their religious houses in commercial enteiprises. Delinito state- 
ments legarding tin* number and tonnage ot shipping aie, howevei, 
lacking till the ]Kth (cntury. Fiom two reports printed by the 
Scottish Ihiigh lb (Old Society in 1S81, it appeals that the number 
of vessels belonging to the piinclpal ]>oi ts— lauth, Dundee, Glasgow, 
Kiikealdy, and Montrose in ICeO was f»ft, the tonnage being 3140, 
and that by 1(192 they had inereased to 97 of 5905 tons. These 
liguies only lepresiuit a portion of the total shipping of the king- 
dom. At the time of the Union in 17o7 the number ot vessels 
was 215 of 11,485 tons. The following table (XIX.) gives the 
numbeiN for vaiious years fioni 1850 : 




IS,U. 


i J H70. 

1 1S81. 



Ni». 

Terns. 

No. 

Toms. 

No. 

T(Hih. 

' No. 

Tons. 








1 * 


— 

— 

SHilnij.? v( s 
-jltmn \( SH 

SI Is 
ids 

:» 1 iv 

41U,3Sri 

a0,S27 

51172 

314 

.'iV.>,212 

7i,r>7» 

1 2715 

1 682 

727,942 

209,142 

, 2005 

1 14U3 

827, 2‘C) 
b00,i80 

lolul , 

i 

:i(i 0 r 

o<2ii 

5WS0 

023,791 j 

1 3297 

937,084 

1 3408 

1,1.94, 075 


Table XX. show.s tlie progress of the coasting and foreign trade 
since 18.55: — 



Coasting 

Colonial and Korciun. 

To(«l. 

Year. 

Km1*>m(I 

(Mcarivl. 

Entcidl. 

(’Icaicd. 

EnU’iod. 

ClwiMsl. 

185'. 

1,903,552 

2,057,930 

008,078 

840,150 

3,031,030 

2,898,080 

ISSO 

0,r.2H,H53 

.5,091,1.30 

2,700,915 

3,001,897 

9,329,708 

8,093,0.33 

lhS4 

7,107,2.10 

(..09^,938 

.3,U73,.5t.l 

3,038,123 

10,210,791 

9,737, .{Ol 


Table XXI. shows the groat expansion of the foreign and colonial 
trade since 1 755 : 


Ycai . 

Int|)oits. 

KxportH. 

Year. 

Iinporl s. 

Ex pot I M. 

175.5 

£101,411 

£.53.5,570 

1825 

£4,994,804 

£.5.842,290 

1790 

1,088,337 

1,2.{5,40D 

18.51 

8,921,108 

.5,010,110 

179. 

1,208,520 

970,791 

1874 

31,012,7.50 

17,912,9.32 

1800 

2,212,790 

2, .340, 009 

1880 

81,997,052 

18,243,078 

1815 

3,447,8.53 

0,997,709 

1884 

30,(}00,2.58 

20,822,.{.5f» 


'Pile value of the imiiorts into Scotland is only about a tenth of 
that of Kiiglaiid, but tins does not repieseiit the proper ]>roportion 
of foreign iinpoits used or eonsuined in Scotland, as large (|uuntities 
find their way to Scotland from Knglaiid by rail, — nearly all the 
tea, for examtile, conHunied in (lieat Hritaiu being inniorted into 
London, while various other jiort.s have almost a monopoly of 
certain other import.s, Ueekoiiiiig by the eoiiibiiied value of their 
imports and exports, the principal poits of Scotland aie Glasgow, 
Leith, Greenock, Dundee, Grangemouth, and Aberdeen, in the older 
named, but tor jiartieiilars regarding the trade of these ami other 
poits lefereiiee must be made to the articles on the several towns. 

Foi many of the most important iinpiovements in the const rue- 
lioii of sliifis, especially steam vessel.s, Gicat Jlrilaiii is indcbteil to 
the eiilerprihc and skill of the (3yde shipbuilders From the time 
of the const ruction by Mr Robert Napier of the steamers for the 
Guiiard Hue, lormed in 1840, tlie shipbuildeis on the Clyde have 
enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for the coiKstruction of laige ocean 
steamers, both as legards meehanical afipliances and the beauty 
and eonveiiieiiee of the internal arrangements. Shipbuilding is 
also earned on to a considerable e.xtent at Dundee, Leith, and 
Abi’rdeen, and to a certain degree at most of the ports of the king- 


dom, but w'itliin recent years the industry has been in a very 
lluctuating condition, the tonnage of the vessels const meted annu- 
ally vaiyiiig liclween 1880 and 1885 from a little over 100,000 to 
nearly 800,000. 

Nutiinuil The immense increase in the wealth of National 

Scotland within the last 200 years is sutticicntly proved by the factw-ealth. 
that, while in 1074 the valued rent wa.s only £8,050,408 Scots or 
£801,700 sterling, the gloss annual value of tlie land aeeoiding to 
the estimate in the leturii of 1878 W'as £18,098,804, or nioie tliau 
sixty times us iiiueli, and about fifteen times as great as the 
]>iopoi*tional increase of population. This iiiereuse is of course 
jiaitly due to agricultural itiifuovemeuts and partly to the discovery 
and development of the niineial w ealth in coal and iron, hut it may 
also he accounted for by the smaller repiesentative value of money, 
and by the tictitious increa.se in rents in towms, which does not 
iei»resent an increase in absolute value. The annual value of real 
[uoperty asscs.sed for income-tax under seliodulo A in 1848 was 
£9,481,000 ; tlie average value for the three years ending 5th April 
1883 was £16,995,718, and for the year ending 5tli April 1884 the 
value was £17,066,705. For the year ending 5Ui Apiil 1857 the 
:iiiionnt of propel ty and iiicoiiie charged witli duty was £22,568,288 ; 
and during the following twenty-live years it w as more than doubled, 
the average amount for the thiee years ending 5th April 1888 being 
£48,069,765, and for the year ending 5th April 1884 £49,600,848. 

This is les.s than a tenth of that for the United Kingdom. The 
total aiiioiini of money lying in dejiosit in savings hanks in 1884 
was £7,709,471, — ahoiii a seventh fiart of the whole amount 
deposited in the savings hanks of the Unit'd Kingdom. Notice of 
the rise and progress of banking in Scotland will bo found under 
Lankinu (vol. lii. pp. 382-886). The total paid-up capital of the 
Scottish hanks at the dates of balance in 1885 was £9,052,000 and 
their total liabilities £107,882,595. 

Education,-- Notices of the existence of scliools in the principal KleineiiU 
towns occur as early as the 13tli century. They were under the ary 
supervision ol the ehanecllor of each diocese and w’ero chiefly si bools, 
devoted to studies preparatory for the chuieh. Frevious to the 
Refoi Illation schools for general education were attached to many 
religioiw houses. In the Fint Book of Disciphne, 1560, a com- 
prehensive scheme of general ediieation was ]jroponnded, but neither 
this proposal nor an Act passed in 1616 by the privy council foi the 
estahlishment of a school m every palish was carried into elfeet ; 
and the system of parochial schools wliicli prevailed till the passing 
of the Kdueatioii Act of 1872 really dates from the Act of nilliam 
and Mary in 1096 providing for the maintenance of a school in 
eveiy parLsli at the cost of the hcritois. 'J'lie various religious 
seeeasions in Scotland led to the founding of a laigo number of 
denominational and subseiifdion schools, and at the J)isruption in 
1848 the Free Chuich made jirovision for the sujiply of secular 
education us well us religious instruction to it.s adiiereiits. The 
ICducation Act of 1872 abolished the old management ot the jmrish 
schools, and provided for the erentiou of districts under the manage- 
meiit of school boards elected for three years by the ratepayers, 
mule ami female. These boards have the power to levy lates for 
the inaintenanco niul erection of scliools for primary iiistruetioii, 
elect the teachers, and cnfoiee tlie clause in rcgaid to compulsory 
attendance. The muintciiaiice of schools is also aided by a Govern- 
iiieiit grunt, and the salary of tlie teacher is paid paitly by school 
fees and jiartly by a grant dependent upon the result ol tlio examiiia- 
tioii of till* seliolars by the Go\ernment inspector, the school board 
having the power, liowever, to make their own terms with the 
teacher. Denominational schools are jiernntted to receive a Govei n- 
mciit grant. The following table (XX 11.) shows the ])roportiou 
of jicrsons in the receijd of education in Scotland in 1861, 1871, 
ami 1881 ; — 


Year. 

ropulatiou at different A^es. 

Persons in Iteceijit of Education. 

Percentages to the Pupulatiou at each Age. 

0 5 ycata. 

5-15 years. 

15 and above. 

Total. 

0-5 yeaih. 

5-1.5 years. 

15 and above. 

Total. 

0-5 years 

5-16 years. 

15 and above. 

Total. 

1801 

417,2.59 

085,912 

1,959,123 

8,052,294 

8,000 

439,388 

10,002 

407,050 

2 08 

64*05 

0*90 

16*25 

1871 

4 .5,020 

770,871 

2,127,527 

3,3lK).0l8 

10,02.5 

541,995 

22,101 

574,121 

2*19 

69*77 

1*04 

17*09 

1.881 

.510,591 

855,015 

2,309,907 

3, 735, .573 

14,1.52 

075,314 

30,033 

720,099 

2 77 

78*98 

1*29 

19*28 


I’urticuliiis ill regird to scliools under school hoard management 
are given in the following table (XXIII.) 


Tear. 

c' ^ 

Nil 

'It 

4 S 

School 

Places. 

11 
W 09 

Iti 

Expendi- 
ture per 
Scholar on 
Average 
Attendance. 

Scholars 
Examined 
!»* Higher 
Subjects. 

Certificated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

^ S 

H 

1875 

£551,140, 

311,104 

39 1, .538 

2730 

£1 15 91 

12,958 

8811 

129 

4262 

1884 

938,223j 

4.58,121 1 

655,072 

3131 1 

2 1 b\ 

61,429 

6220 

1012 

3629 


All the training colleges for teaebers in board schools are connected 
with icligious deiioimiiatioiis — three with the Kstahlished (’Imrcli, 
three with the Free Church, and one with the Kpiscopal Church. 

As eaily as the 14th century some of the burghs had granimai- 
schools ]iartly under the control of the magistrates. In 1496 an 


Act W'ns ]).issed enjoining the atteiidanee at the schools of the eldest 
sons of borons and freeliolders until “they bo founded in perfect 
Latin, and thereafter to remain at the scliools of arts anil law^ ” 
(wliere ecclesiastics were trained). The grammar or burgh schools 
enjoyed a monopoly of teaching certain branches, and private 
.schools were frequently prohibited as interfering with their riglits. 
Graninmr-srhools W’ere ctiiefly devoted to instruction in Latin, and 
the course usually extended to five years. According to tlie report 
of the education commissioners, the number of burgh schools in 
1867 w^HS twenty-six. Ry the Act of 1872 their management was 
transferred to the school board, but they woio excluded from parti- 
ci]»ation in the school fund, and no provision w'as made for their 
in.spection. The Aid of 1878 authorized ceitain grants of money, 
ani contained eertain provisions for inspection, which, however, 
have been practically inoperative. The Educational Endow’ments 
Act of 1882 })rovides for a more comprehensive scheme for the 
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promotion of secondary education, and also for a schenio of 
systematic inspection. These educational endowments — the result 
of private bequest— yield an annual income of £175,000, and, on 
account of the changed conditions of society, the i)rimary objects 
of the donors were in n great degree frustrated by the manner in 
which they were being administered. Sonic of the b<*st secondary 
schools in Scotland are under the management of trustees. For 
the four universities of Scotland (St Andr«*ws, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
and Kdinburgli) see the articles on these cities, also Univicusities. 
ITniversity College in Dundee and Anderson’s College in Glasgow 
have similar courses of instruction to the miivorsities, but posso.s-s 
no power to grant degrees and receive no Government aid. A 
notice of the various medical schools and scientilic colleges will bo 
tound in the articles on the towns in which they arc situated. 
Prt.shy- Migion. --For an historical account of the more iinjiortant 
h*riim religious denominations of Scotland the reader is referred to the 
, hurdles, articles Scotland, Church of. Free Cmuu n of Scotland, 
United FREsnYTEUiAN Church, and PHEKnYTERiANisM. The 
bulk of the population is Presbyterian, and the following tabic 
(XXIV.) gives particulars reported in 1885 regarding the Church of 
Scotland and other churches originated by 8ccc.ssions from it at 
various times,— the “ contributions ” indicating the amounts raiscil 
by the churches for all purposes, and of cour.so excluding the 
endowments of the Kstahliahed Church : — 
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The Koman Catholic Church has 327 “churches, chaj)el.s, and 
stations,” — the estimated population connected with it being over 
340,000. 'J’ho Episcojial (’diurcli in Scotland has about 250 chun'hes 
with 80,000 members (of all ages) and nearly 30,000 communi- 
cants. The churches in connexion with the Congregational Union 
nnniher 101, 73 of which report a moniber.ship of 10,809, the money 
raised for all purposes in 1884-85 being £23,027. The Bapti.sl 
IJjiion ha.s 88 churclie.s with 9088 members; and the Wesleyan 
Methodists have 20 “circuits” with 4053. There are a few other 
religious denominations, such as the Primitive Metliodists, the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, and the Glassites, but the member- 
ship of each is comparatively small. 

Ooirrnmeuf^ Laic, and Local Admin vitratiov. — By the Act of 
Union in 1707 Scotland ceased to have a separate parliament ami 
its govornincnt w’as assimilated to that of England. In the 
parliament of Groat Britain its representation was lixed at sixteen 
j)oers (the same number as at present) elected by the peers of 
Scotland at each now parliament, in the House of Lords, and at 
forty- five members in the House of Commons, — the counties 
returning thirty and the burghs fifteen. The jiower of the sove- 
reign to create new Scottish ])eerages lapsed at the Union, and their 
number has alnauly diminished by nearly one-lialf. By the Reform 
Act of 1832 the number of Scottish representatives in the Commons 
was raised to fifty-three, the counties under a slightly altered 
arrangement returning thirty members a.s before, and the burghs, 
reinforced ])y the erection of various towns into j)arlianientary 
burgh.s, twenty - three ; the second Reform Act (1868) increased 
tlie number to sixty, tlie universities obtaining repre.sentation by 
two mombors, while three additional members were assigned to the 
counties and two to the burghs ; by the Redistribution of Seats Act 
of 1885 an addition of six luembers was made to the representation 
of the counties and six to that of the burghs, the total representation 
being raised to seventy-two. The management of Scottish busine.ss 
in i)arliament has .since 1885 been under the charge of the secretary 
lor Scotland. 

At the Union Scotland retained its old sy.stcm of law and legal 
administration, a system modelled on that of France ; hut since tlie 
Union the laws of England and Scotland have boon on many 
l»oiiits assimilated, the criiniual law of the two countries being 
now practically identical, although the methods of procedure are 
in many respects dillereiit. The Court of Session, as the supreme 
court in civil causes is called, dates from 1532, and was formed 
on the model of tlie parlcment of Paris ; it is held at Edinburgh, 
the capital. Since the Union it has undergone certain inodificn- 
tions. It consists of thirteen judges, acting in an Inner and 
an Outer House. The Inner House has two divisions, with four 
judg(*.s each, tlio first being jiresided over by the lord president 
of tlie whole court, and the second by the lord justice clerk. In 
tlie Outer House live judge.s, called lords ordinary, sit in separate 
courts. Appeals may be made from the lords ordinary to either 
of the divisions of the Inner House, and, if the occasion demands, 
tlie opinion of all the judges of the Court of Sc.ssioii may bo 
called for ; but whether this be done or not the deci,sion is re- 
garded as a decision of the Court of Session. Appeals may be 
made from the Court of Session to the House of Lords. The lord 
Justice general (lord president), the lord justice clerk, and five other 


judges form the High Court of Justiciary, instituted in 1672, for 
criminal cases, which sits at Edinburgh for the trial of cases from 
Hu* three Lothians and of cases referred from the cinuiit courts. 

The. latt^r meet fin* the south at Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr; 
for the west at Glasgow, Inveraray, and Stirling; and for the north 
at Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Inverness. The law agents who 
undertake cases to be decided before the supreme courts uri' eitln'r 
solicitoiH bej«»r« the supreme courts or writers to the signet, the 
latter of whom possess certain special privileges. The lawyer 
uuthori/.<*d to ])lead bifoie the supreme eoiiits is termed an ad- 
vocate. The principal law otlieer of the crown i.s the loi<l advocate, 
who i.s as-sisied by the solicMtor general and bv advocates-tlepute. 

The lord advocate has since 1885 ceased to have the charge of 
Scottish business in the Hon.se of Commons. See Advdcaie, vol. 
i. 178. Tlie siibonliiiato legal courts and ollicials an* di'scribcd 
under the next liea<ling. 

The largest administiativ e area is that of the county, but for Local 
purpo.se.s ot registration Scotland is partitioned into ciglit divisions, ndinini.H- 
to each ot which an examiner for inspection of registeis is apjKUntcil tratioi) 
bytho registrar-general ; and fiir the »;MTyiiig out of the ]Jiovisioii8 
of the Lunacy Acts it is divided into twenty -two di'^tricts. Regis- 
tration counties date from tlie Act of 1854 pioviding that for jnir- 
l»oscs of registration the an'as of the eouiities may he altered. For 
tlin purposes of the General Police Act of 1862 part of the area of 
one county may also be bnmglit into the area ot another. Certain 
counties have been iinitetl for imrliumentiiry or other jairposes, and 
certain others have been divid(‘d for ]>arlianientary jairposes, while 
others again for certain administrative ])ui poses retain their old 
subdivisions, Lanark for assessment jmrposes being still divitlial into 
wards. The. civil eounties W'cre originally synonymous eitlier with 
sheriffdoms or .ste.w'artrics. Stewartries ceased wdtli the abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions in 1748, hut Kirkcudhriglit still retains the 
designation. The office of sheriff, which formerly implied a much 
Ic.ss limited aiilhority than at pre.sent, was in existence in the reign 
of David I., when the greater part of the kingdom was divided into 
tw'enty-five sheriffdoms. In the latter part of the 13tli century 
they numbered thirty-four. The. counties now' iiiiiiiher thirty-three, 
of which Ro.ss and Cromarty eomstitiite one, while Edinburgh is a 
“county of a city.” 'I'he higliest county dignitary is the lord- 
lieutenunt, the ofliee being institut(‘d in 1782. He is nominated by 
the erowTi, holds oflico W life, cxce])t in cases of iiiiseondiiet, 
represents the crown in military matters, recommends for com- 
missions of the ])eace, holds the position of high sherifi*, and is a 
member of the police eoiumittee. Practically, however, the olheo 
is little more than honorary, and the real administration of county 
affairs is in 1 he hands of eommissioners of supply, who were originally 
appointed to apportion and collect the national revenue, lnit who now 
regulate the land-tax, control the county noliee, raise the militia, 
and levy rates to meet the county expiuiditnre. In 1878 an Act 
was ]>assed for tlie. creation of road trustees, wdio have the j»ower to 
levy rates for the maiiitenanee throughout the county of roads ami 
bridges (see p. 530 above.). 'J'lie practical administration of the law 
in the eoniityis under the control of the slieiiff. Sec Sjieiuff. 

A large. ]»roj)ortion of liis duties are, lK»we\cr, delegateil to ilie 
sheiitf-siibstitutc. Atom* time the functions of tlie sheriff principal 
were confined to one county, but by an Act passed in 1855 it was 
arranged that as sheriffdoms fell vacant certain eounties slioiild ho 
groiijK'd into distri»*t.s, each under the control of one sherifl-jtriin'i- 
))al, and in 1870 this arrangement was fnitlnr modified and ex- 
tended. The sherif! I’lerk, a]»jK)inted by the crown, ha.s, under the 
Ballot A<’t of 1872, the charge of ballot jjapers in eonneetioii with 
the. parliamentary elections, and is cusfos rotulonnn. '^I'lie public 
pro.seentor for conntie.s is the ]trocin at or -fiscal, who takes tin 
initiative in reganl to pnsf»ect(‘(l ea.ses of sudden death, altliough 
ill this ro.sjjoet tin* law' of Scotland is less strict than lliui of England. 

Justices of the ])eai’e, who are unpaid and requiie no sjieeial (pialifi- 
eation, hut who, as they are reeommemled by the lord-lieutenant, 
are generally persons of position in the county, exercise, a certain 
.subordinate jurisdiction. Tlieir office exjiircs on the demise of the 
crow'll. In every commission of the peace certain public officials 
are includeil. The jn.st ices of the jieace hold »]uurier sessions, take, 
aflidavits and declarations (such as declarations of marriage), sign 
warrants, try ]>etty criminal eases (siieli especially as jioacliing and 
assault), and regulate public-house licences. Umler Borough (vol 
iv. pp. 63-64) will he found an a(a*ouiit of the history and constitu- 
tion of the three classes of ancient burghs in Scotland,— royal 
burghs, hiirgiis of regality, and burghs of barony. Police burghs, 
which may iin'lude any of tin* otlier classes of hurglns, aie formed 
of those places which have adojited the General Police and Inijuove- 
mciil Acts (13 and 1 4 Viet. c. 33 and 25 and 26 Viet. c. 1 01 ). 'J’licy 
are governed by ])o]i(‘e, commissioners, who have jiower to regulate 
all sanitary mutters. They may include more than one of the 
other burghs and may extend into another eoinity. Under the 
Improvement Act (25 and 26 Viet. r. 101) most of llio burghs w'ith 
over 7000 inhabitants inaintain their ow’ii po]i<*c. 'J'he jiarliameiiL- 
aiy burghs do not now include all tlie royal hurglis and include 
various other tow'iis in addition to tln*m. 'I'ho number of royal 
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burghs is seventy, and, as was to be expected, while some since 
their formation Itave enormously increased m population and wealth, 
others have so declined or made so little progress that they now 
rank only as villages. In 1881 there were ten royal burghs which 
had less than 1000 inhabitants each and four which had less than 
&00 each, Karlsferry (Fife) having only *J86. Under the Public 
Health Act of 1807, amended in 1879, the erection of urban and 
rural sanitary districts was provided for. The corporation of the 
burghs is formed of the provost (or lord provost), bailies, and 
councillors. Hailio courts are htdd in the burghs for the trial of 
minor ()fren(*«'S. The civil parish or parish quoad omnia, origin- 
ally tlie ecclesia-stical parish or area subject to one cure of souls, is 
a division of the roiinty for registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages uml for iioor law administration. The boundaries arc 
determined by tlic boundaries of the estates which appear to lie in 
the puri.sh, hut may be altered by consent of proprietors holding 
tlie major value of the property in it. For all sanitary purposes 
the an*as of burghs are removed from those of the parishes, and 
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I certain civil parishes may be classed us burghal, landward, and 
I mixed. Under Graham’s Act (7 and 8 Viet. c. 44) a parish quoad 
I sacra may be erected on the application of persons who have built 
and endowed a church. For administrative purposes the oldest 
parish organization is that of the heritors or landowners, who are 
reimired to provide and maintain a church, churchyard, manse, 
and church globe, and, before the passing of the Education Act in 
1872, had to maintain the |)arochial school. In 1679 the power 
was granted them of assessment for poor relief, but in 1600 the 
kirk-se8.siou was united with them for these purposes. This organiza- 
tion still exists in those parishes, now very few in number, which 
have not adopted the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1845 ; this Act 
provides for the constitution of a parochial board composed of 
nominees of the kirk-session and a proportion of persons elected 
by the ratepayers. Under the Education Act of 1872 the county 
is divided into school-board districts, whoso area corresponds with 
the civil, or the quoad sacra, or landward, or burghal parish (see 
p. 534 above). (T. F. H.) 
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SCOTLAND, CiiUKCii of. In the article Pre-sby- 
TEUiANLSM the history of the Church of Scotland was 
brought down to the middle of the 18th century, and the 
story of the 8ece.ssions of 1733 and 1751 was there told. 
Wo take up here the churcli’s liistory at the beginning of 
the Moderate rule. Her annuls during the next three- 
quarters of a century are singularly uneventful. In close 
alliance with the state, she increases in jiower and dignity, 
and becomes the home of letters and philosopliy. Hut 
there is no great movement of a theological nature, no 
striking religious development to lend her popular interest. 

The strength of the church as well as her tendency to 
moderation arose in great part out of the political circum- 
stances of the early part of the 18th century. I’resbytery, 
being loyal to the house of Hanover, while Episcojiacy was 
Jacobite, enjoyed the royal favour and was treated as a 
linn ally of the (ioverument. The Patronage Act of 1712 
threw the filling up of parishes into the hands of those 
welbaflected to the Coveriiment, and the example of the 
mode of patronage ]iractised in England may have tended 
to promote a disregard of the religious feelings of the 
jieople. The effect on the clergy was to encourage them 
to seek the friendship of the lauded gentry and to regard 
the higher rather than tlie lower orders of society as their 
natural allies, so that they were at the same time led to 
liberal ways of thinking and rendered largely independent 
of their congregations. 


It is remarked by Dr Hill Hurton, and Carlyle repeats the 
remark, that “ Scots dissent never was a protest against the 
principles of the church, but always tended to preserve the 
old principles of the church, whence the Establishment — by 
the progress of enlightenment as some said, by deterioration 
according to others — was lapsing.^' The secessions carried 
off the more fervent elements ; yet enough of the old leaven 
always remained to exert a powerful influence. Thus, while 
the church as a whole was more peaceful, more courtly, more 
inclined to the friendship of the world than at any former 
time, it contained two well-marked parties, in one of which 
these characteristics of the religion of the 1 8th century were 
more marked than in the other. The Moderate party, which 
maintained its ascendency till the beginning of the 19th 
century, and impressed its character on the church, sought 
to make the working of the church in its different parts as 
sy.stematic and regular as jiossible, to make the assembly 
supreme and enforce re.s])ect for its decisions by presbyteries^ 
and to render the judicial procedure of the church as exact 
and formal as that of the civil courts. The popular party, 
regarding the church less from the side of the Oovernment, 
had less sympathy with tlie progressive movements of the 
age, and desired greater strictness in discipline. The main 
subject of dispute arose at first from the exercise of patron- 
age. Presbyteries in various parts of the country were still 
disposed to disregard the presentations of lay patrons, and 
to settle the men desired by the people ; but legal decisions- 
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liAd stowii tlist if tkoy acte^ in this way their nominee, at this time sought to procure the miscarriage of justice 
while legally minister of the pari^ could not claim the in dealing with such cases. That some offenders were 
stipend. To the risk of such sacrifices the church, led by acquitted on technical grounds is true ; it was insisted 
the Moderate party, refused to expose herself. By the new that in dealing with the character and status of their 
policy inaugurated by Dr Kobertson, which led to the second members the church courts should proceed in as formal 
secession, the assembly compelled presbyteries to give effect and punctilious a manner as civil tribunals and should 
to presentations, and in a long series of disputed settlements recognize the same laws of evidence, in fact, that the 
the **oall,” though still held essential to a settlement, was same securities should exist in the church as in the state 
less and less regarded, until it was declared that it was not for individual rights and liberties. 

necessary, and that the church courts were bound to induct The religious state of the Highlands, to which at tlie Re. 
any qualified presentee. The substitution of the word con- period of the Union the Tlcforiuation had only very par^b8[ioti8 
currence ” for ** call about 1764 indicates the subsidiary daily penetrated, occupied the attention of the cJmrch dur- 
and ornamental light in which the assent of the parishioners ing the whole of the 1 8th century. In 1 725 the git t called 
was now to be regarded. The church could have given more the “royal bounty” was first granted,— a subsidy amounting UndJ 
weight to the wishes of the people ; she professed to regard at first to £1000 per annum, inert ased in (George TV ’s reign 
patronage as a grievance, and the annual instructions of the to £2000, and continued to the piesent day , its original 
assembly to the commission (the committee representing the object was to assist the reclamation of the Highlands from 
assembly till its next meeting) enjoined that body to take Roman Catholicism by means of catechists and teachers, 
advantage of any opportunity which might arise for getting The Society for Tropagafing C^hristiau Knowledge, incoi- 
rid of the grievance of patronage, an iryunction which was poratod in 1709, with a view partly to the wants of the 
not discontinued till 1784. It is not likely that any change Highlands, worked in concert with the Church of Scotland, 
in the law could have been obtained at this period, and dis- setting up schools in remote and destitute localities, while 
regard of the law might have led to an exhausting struggle the church jiromoted various schemes for the dissemination 
with the state, as was actually the case at a later period, of the Scriptures in Gaelic and the encouragement of Gaelic 
Still it was in the powder of the church to give more weight students. In consequence of these oftbrts Roman Catho- 
than she did to the feelings of the people; and her working iicism now lingers only in a few islands and glens on the 
of the patronage system drove large numbers from the west coast. In those labours as well as in other directions 
Establishment. A melancholy catalogue of forced settle- the church was sadly hampered by poverty. The need of an 
ments marks the annals of the church from 1749 to 1780, increase in the number of parishes was urgently felt, and 
and wherever an unpopular presentee was settled the people though chapels began to be built about 1796, they were pro- 
quietly left the Establishment and erected a meeting-house, vided only in wealthy places by local voluntary liberality ; 

In 1763 there was a great debate in the assembly on the pro- for the supply of the necessities of poor outlying districts no 
gress of schism, in which the popular party laid the whole one as yet looked to any agency but the state. In every pai t 
blame at the door of the Moderates, while the Moderates of the country many of the ministers were miserably poor ; 
rejoined that patronage and Moderatism had made the there were many stipends, even of important parishes, not 
church the dignified and powerful institution she had exceeding £40 a year; audit was not till after many debates 
come to be. In 1764 the number of meeting-houses was in the assembly and appeals to the Government that an Act 
1 20, and in 1773 it had risen to 190. Nor was a conciliatory was obtained in 1810 wliich made uj) the poorer livings to 
attitude taken up towards the seceders. The ministers of £150 a year by a grant from the public exchequer. The 
the Relief desired to remain connected with the Establish- churches and manses were fre(iuently of the most miserable 
ment, but were not suffered to do so. Those ministers description, if not falling to decay. 

who resigned their parishes to accept calls to Relief con- With the close of the 18tli century a great change passoo 
gregations, in places where forced settlements had taken over the spirit of the cliuicli. The new activity whicJi 
place, and who might have been and claimed to be recog- sprang up everywhere after the Frencli Revolution pro- 
nized as still ministers of the church, were deposed and duced in Scotland a revival of Evangclicalibni which has 
forbidden to look for any ministerial communion with the not yet spent its force. Moderatism had cultivated th<i 
clergy of the Establishment. Such was the policy of the ministers too fast for the people, and the church had 
Moderate ascendency, or of Principal Robertson^s adniinis- become to a large extent more of a dignified ruler than a 
tration, on this vital subject. It had the merit of success spiritual mother. About this time the brothers Robert 
in. so far as it completely established itself in the church, and James Haldane devoted thomsclvcvs to the work of pro- The Hal* 
The presbyteries ceased to disregard presentations, and lay moling Evangelical Christianity, James making missionary 
patronage came to b^^ regarded as jiart of the order of things, journeys throughout Scotland and founding Sunday schools ; 

But the growth of dissent steadily continued and excited and in 1798 the eccentric preacher Rowland Hill visited 
alarm from time to time; and it may bo (lueationed whether Scotland at their rcMpiest. In the journals of these evan- 
the peace of the church was not purchased at too high a geli-sts dark pit turea are drawm of the religious state of the 
price. The Moderate period is justly regarded as in some country, thpugh their censorious tone dotiacts greatly from 
respects the moat brilliant in the history of the church their ^alue^ but there is no doubt that the efforts of the 
Her clergy included many distinguished Scotsmen, of w'liom Haldanes brought about or coincided with a quickening 
an account is given under their respective names. See of the religious si>irit of Scotland. The assembly of 1799 
Rkid (Thomas), Campbell (George), Fbkguson (Adam), passed an Act foi bidding the admibsion to the pulpits of 
Home (John), Blaik (Hugh), Robletson (William), and laymen or of ministers of other churches, and issued a 
Euskink (John). The labours of these men were not maiiifesto on Sunday schools. These A( ts helped greatly to 
mainly in theology ; in religion the age was one not of discredit the Moderate party, of whose spirit they were the 
advance but of rest ; they gained for the church a great outcome ; and that j>arty further injured their standing 
and widespread respect and influence. in the country by attacking Leslie, afterwards Sir John 

Another salient feature of the Moderate policy was the Leslie, on frivolous grounds, — a phrase he had used about 
consolidation of discipline. It is frequently asserted that Hume^s view of causation — when he ajiphed for the chair of 
discipline was lax at this period and that ministers of mathematics in Edinburgh. Jn this dispute, w^hich made 
scandalous lives were allowed to continue in their charges, a great sensation in the country, the popular jjarty success- 
It cannot, however, be shown that the leaders of the church fully defended Leslie, and thus obtained the sympathy of 
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the enlightened portion of the community. In 1810 the 
Christian Instructor began to appear under the editorship 
of Dr Andrew Thomson, a churchman of vigorous intellect 
and noble character. It was an ably written review, in 
which the theology of the Haldanes asserted itself in a 
somewhat dogmatic and confident tone against all unsound- 
ness and Modcratism, clearly proclaiming that the former 
things had passed away. The question of pluralities began 
to be agitated in 1813, and gave rise to a long struggle, 
in which Dr Chalmers took a notable part, and which 
terminated in the regulation that a university chair or 
principalship should not bo held along with a parish which 
was not close to the university seat. 

The growth of ICvangelical sentiment in the church, along 
with the example of the great missionary societies founded 
in the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, led to the institution of the various missionary 
schemes still carried on, and their history forms the chief 
part of the history of the church for a number of years. 
The education scheme, having for its object the plant- 
ing of schools in destitute Highland districts, came into 
existence in 1824. The foreign minsion committee was 
formed in 1825, at the instance of Dr Inglia, a leader of 
the Moderate party; and Dr Duff went to India in 1829 
as the first missionary of the Church of Scotland. The 
church extension committee was first appointed in 1828, 
and in 1 834 it was made jiermanent. The colonial scheme 
was inaugurated in 1836, and the Jewish mission in 1838, 
Al‘Cheyno and Andrew Bonar setting out in the following 
year as a deputation to inquire into the condition of the 
Jews in Palestine and Turkey and on the Continent of 
Clmrch Europe. Of these schemes that of church extension has 
•xton* inost historical importance. It was originally formed to 
•cb^e information regarding the spiritual wants of the 

country, and to apply to the Government to build the 
churches found to lie necessary. As the po])ulatiou of Scot- 
land had doubled since the lieformation, and its distribution 
had been conqdetely altered in many counties, wdiile the 
number of parish churches remained unchanged, and meet- 
ing-houses had only been erected where seceding congrega- 
tions required them, the need for new churches was very 
great. The a]>plicatiou to Government for aid, liowever, 
proved the occasion of a “Voluntary controversy,” which 
raged with great fierceness for many years and has never 
completely subsided. Tho union of the Burgher and the 
Antiburghor bodies in 1820 in the United Secession —both 
having previously come to hold Voluntary piincij^les — 
added to the influence of these principles in the country, 
while the political excitement of the ])eriod disj)osed iiien^s 
minds to such discussions. Tho Government built forty- 
two churches in the Highlands, providing them with a 
slender endowment ; and these are still known as parlia- 
mentary churches. Under Dr Chalmers, however, the 
church extension committee struck out a new line of action. 
That great ])hilantliropist had come to see that the church 
could only rea^h tho masses of the jicople effectively by 
greatly increasing the number of her places of worship and 
abolishing or minimizing seat-rents in tho poorer districts. 
In his powerful defence of establishments against the 
voluntaries in both Scotland and Kngland, in which his 
ablest assistants wi're those who afterwards became, along 
with him, the leaders of the Free Church, ho pleaded 
that an established church to bo eflective must divide the 
country torritormlly into a large number of small parishes, 
so tliat every corner of the land and every person, of what- 
ever class, shall actually enjoy the benefits of the parochial 
machinery. This “territorial principle” tho church has 
steadily kept in view ever since. With the view of realizing 
this idea he appealed to the church to provide funds to 
build a large number of new churches, and personally 
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carried his appeal tbrougliDUt the country. By 1885 he 
had collected £66,620 and reported the building of sixty^ 
two churches in connexion with the Establishment. The 
keenness of the conflict as it approached the crisis of 1843 
checked the liberality of tho people for this object, but by 
1841 £305,747 had been collected and 222 churches built. 

The zealous orthodoxy of tho church found at this period 
several occasions to assert itself. M*Leod Campbell, min- 
ister of Row, w^as deposed by the assembly of 1830 for 
teaching that assurance is of the essence of faith and that 
Christ died for all men. He has since l>een recognized as 
one of the profoundest Scottish theologians of the 19th 
century, although his deposition has never been removed. 

Tho same assembly condemned the doctrine put forth by 
Edward Irving, that Christ took upon Him the sinful nature 
of man and was not imjieccable, and Irving was deposed 
five years later by the presbytery of Annan, when the out- 
burst of supposed miraculous gifts in his church in London 
had rendered him still more obnoxious to the strict cendulres 
of the period. In 1841 Wright of Borthwick was deposed 
for a series of heretical opinions, which he denied that he 
held, but which were said to be contained in a series of 
devotional works of a somewhat mystical order which he 
had published. 

Tho influence of dissent also acted along with tho rapidly Bisrup 
rising religious fervour of the age in quickening in the tion of 
church that sense of a divine mission, and of the right and 
power to carry out that mission without obstruction from 
any worldly authority, which belongs to the essential con- 
sciousness of the Christian church. An agitation against 
[latronage, the ancient root ot evil, and the formation of 
an anti-patronage society, helped in the same direction. 

The Ten Years’ Conflict, which began in 1833 with the 
passing by the assembly of the Veto and the Chapel 
Acts, is treated in the article Free Church of S< wland. 

It is not therefore necessary to dwell further in this place 
on the consequences of those Acts. The assembly of 1 843, 
from which the exodus took place, proceeded to undo the 
Acts o£ the church during the preceding nine years. Tho 
Veto was not repealed but ignored, as having never had 
the force of law; the Btrathbogie ministers were recog- 
nized as if no sentence of deposition had gone forth against 
them. The protest which the moderator had read before 
leaving the assembly had been lelt on the table ; and an 
Act of Separation and deed of demission were received 
from the ministers of tho newly formed Free Church, who 
wore now^ declared to have severed their connexion with 
the Church of Scotland. The assembly addressed a pastoral 
letter to tho peojile of the country, in which, while declin- 
ing to “ admit that the course taken by the seceders was 
justified by irresistible necessity,” they counselled peace 
and goodwill towards them, and called for the loyal support 
of the remaining members of the church. 

Two Acts at once passed through the legislature in 
answer to the claims jmt forward by the church. The 
Scottish Benefices Act of Lord Aberdeen, 1843, gave the 
people power to state objections personal to a presentee, 
and bearing on his fitness for tho particular charge to 
which he was presented, and also authorized the presbytery 
in dealing witli the objections to look to the number and 
character of the objectors. Sir James Graham’s Act, 1844, 
provided for the erection of new parishes, and thus created 
the legal basis for a scheme under which chapel ministers 
miglit become members of church courts. 

The Disruption loft ihe Church of Scotland in a sadly Develop 
maimed condition. Of 1203 ministers 451 left her, 
among these were many of her foremost men. A third of Jilurob 
her membership is computed to have gone with them. In B,„ce 
Edinburgh many of her churches were nearly empty. The 1843. 
Gaelic-speaking population of the northern counties com- 
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pletely darted her. All her miBsionaries left her but 
oue. She had no gale of popular enthuaiasm to carry her 
forward, representing as she did not a newly arisen principle 
but the opposition to a principle which she maintained to 
be dangerous and exaggerated. For many years she had 
much obloquy to endure. But she at once set herself to 
the task of filling up vacancies and recruiting the mission- 
ary staff. A lay association was formed, which raised lar^ 
sums of money for the missionary schemes, so that their 
income was not allowed seriously to decline. The good 
works of the church, indeed, were in a few years not only 
continued but extended. All hope being lost that parlia- 
ment would endow the new churches built by the church 
extension scheme of Dr Chalmers, it was felt that this 
also must be the work of voluntary liberality. Under Dr 
James Robertson, professor of church history in Edinburgh, 
one of the leading champions of the Moderate jKjlicy in the 
Ten Years* Conflict, the extension scheme was transformed 
into the endowment scheme, and the church accepted it as 
her duty and her task to provide the machinery of now 
parishes where they were required. By 1854 30 new 
parishes had been added at a cost of £130,000, and from 
this time forward the work of endowment proceeded still 
more rapidly. In 1860 61 new parishes had been endowed, 
in 1870 150, in 1876 250, while in 1886 there were 351.^ 
In 1843 the number of parishes was 924. Of 42 parlia- 
mentary churches existing at that time 40 have been 
erected into parishes quoad sacra ; hence the total number 
of parishes in Scotland at midsummer 1886 was 1315. 
By the Poor Law Act of 1845 jiarishes wore enabled to 
remove the care of the poor from the minister and the 
kirk-session, in whom it was formerly vested, and to a]) 2 >oint 
a parochial board with i)ower to assess the ratepayers. 
The Education Act of 1872 severed the ancient tie con- 
necting church and school together, and created a scihool 
board having charge of the education of each parish. At 
that date the Church of Scotland had 300 schools, mostly 
in the Highlands. The church, however, continues to 
carry on normal schools for the training of teachers in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 

Aboil- In 1874 jiatronage was abolished. The working of Lord 
tion of Aberdeen's Act had given rise to many unedifying scenes 
and to lengthy struggles over disputed settlements, and it 
Avas early felt that some change at least was necessary in 
the law. The agitation on the subject went on in the 
assembly from 1857 to 1869, when the assembly by a 
large majority condemned patronage as restored by the 
Act of Queen Anne, and resolved to petition parliament 
for its removal. The request was granted, and the right 
of electing parish ministers was conferred on the congrega- 
tion j thus a grievance of old standing, from which all the 
ecclesiastical troubles of a century and a half had sprung, 
was removed and the church placed on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis. This Act, combined with various eftbrts made 
within the church for her improvement, has secured for the 
Scottish Establishment a large measure of popular favour, 
and during the last quarter of a century she has grown 
*^pidly both in numbers and in influence. This revival is 
public due on the one hand to the improvement of her 

worship. '''^(>rship which began with the efforts of Dr Robert Leo 
(1804-1868), minister of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, and 
j>rofessor of Biblical criticism in Edinburgh university. 
By introducing into his church a printed book of prayers 

^ Those branches of the church extension scheme which dealt with 
church building, and with the opening of new inissious to meet the 
wants of increasing populations, were taken up by a new department, 
called the home mission scheme. The home mission as the pioneer 
m opening up new fields of labour, and the endowment scheme which 
Tenoers permanent the religious centres that the mission has founded, 
are both traceable to Dr Chalmers. 
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and also an organ Dr Lee stirred up vehement controversies 
in the church courts, which resulted in the recognition of 
the liberty of congregations to improve their worship. A 
church service society, having for its object the study of 
ancient and modern liturgies, with a view to the prepara- 
tion of forms of i>rayer for public worship, was founded in 
1865; it has published five editions of its *‘Book of 
Common Order,*’ Avhich, though at first regarded with 
suspicion, is now recognized as a useful and resjiected ad- 
junct. Church music has been cultivated and irniiroved 
in a marked degree ; a fine collection of hymns has been 
introduced to 8ni)plement the jisalms and paraphrases. 

And architecture lias restored tlie larger churches from 
their disfigurement by partition walls and galleries — * 
though much still remains to bo done in this Avay -- and 
has erected new churches of a style favourabh* 1o devotion. 

The fervour of the church has, on the other hand, found Commlt- 
a channel in the oyierations of a “(^ommittee on (liristian 
Life and Work,” appointed in 1869 with the aim of exercis- 
ing some siqiervision of the work of the church throughout work.** 
the country, stimulating evangelistic efforts, and organizing 
the labours of lay agents. This committee publishes a 
magazine of “ Life and Work,** which has a circulation of 
about 100,000, and has lately been seeking to organize 
young men's guilds in connexion with congregations. It 
was to reinforce this element of the church's activity, as 
well as to strengthen her generally, that Mr .lames Baird 
in 1873 made the munificent gdft of £500,000. This fund 
is administered by a trust which is not under the control 
of the church, and the revenue is used mainly in aid of 
church building and endowment throughout the country. 

The church has greatly increased of late years in liberal- 
ity of sentiment, and there has been no do^iosition for 
heresy since 1843. A volume of Scotch Sermons pub- 
lished in 1880 by ministers holding liberal views brouglit 
out the fact that the church would not willingly be led 
into such prosecutions. An agitation on the part of the 
Dissenters for disestablishment sjirang up afresh after the 
passing of the Patronage Act and has continued ever since; 
while a counter-movement was represented by a Bill, intro- 
duced into parliament in 1886 to declare the sjnritiial 
independence of the Church of Scotland, w^hich, if success- 
ful, would, it was understood, have ojiened the way for a 
reunion of the Presbyterian bodies. ^ 

Church Membership,— T\w Cliuu*li of Scotland baa now (1886) Statistic* 
1315 piirisbes, 160 non-parocliiul cli undies, and 121 preucliing and of mem- 
mission stations, in all 1596 charges. Tho number ol presbyteries beroh ip, 
is 84, and there arc 1 6 jmiviru ial synods. The geneial assembly &c. 
consists of 252 clerical and 118 lay members electej by iiresbyteiiea, 
with 73 representatives of royal buiglis and universities, and 4 
rej>re8Pntatives of cburcbes abioad, in all 447 members. In 1873 
tbo number of eommuiiicants as relumed to parliament in 1874 was 
460,526 ; in 1878 the number as returned to parliament in 1879 
Avas 515,786; in 1883 the number returned to tbo assembly of 
1884 was 513,969 ; in 1885, 564,435. The prolessors of diviniiy at 
tbo four Scottish univeisities must be ininisteis of tbo chuicb, ami 
students asinring to the ministry aie required to attend one of the 
divinity balls ol tbo uni\c*rsitie8 for three sessions, aftci an arts 
course of three years. A large number of miiii.steis of the cbiirch 
arc employed risen here tlian in Scotland. The Church of Scotland 
in England consists of 16 charges. There are 31 chaplains minis- 
terrng to rresbyterians in the army and navy, 15 ol these being 
stationed in Imlia. The foreign mission employs 15 ordained and 
11 unordained Euro]>eaii missionaries, with a large number of native 
agents, iii India, East Africa, ami China. The Jenisb mihsioii em- 
ploys 6 onlained niinisteis, with other agents, at Constantinople, 

Smyrna, Salonica, Heyrout, and Alexandria. The colonial eonri- 
mittee 8uj)])lie8 religious ordinances to emigrants fiom Scotland in 
India, Fin, Cypnis, Maniitius, Ceylon, and the West Indies, besides 
assisting rresbyteriaii colleges in Canada ami Australia A minister 
of the church presides over a Scots church of old standing at Amster- 
dam. Two lectureships have been founded in recent times in con- 
nexion with tho churi h— one hy Mr James Baird (alrea dy mentione d), 

* For the period since 1843 the most useful book is Dr Story's 
Zife Cif Dr Robert Lee, 1870. 
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the other by Mr John Croall of Southfield— and theae have already 
produced several notable contributions to Scottish theology. 

An association for augumentiug the smaller livings was formed 
in 1866, and the church now has a smaller livings scheme, which 
aims at bringing u]) to £200 a year all livings that fall below that 
sum. Such numbered 311 in 1886 ; and the sum distributed among 
them w’as £8537, winch, however, was £6000 short of the sum ncces- 
sa^ to at'coinphsh fully the desired object. 

In the following details of the income of the church we give first 
the value of her endowments and then some figures showing the 
growth of liei voluntary liberality. 

^fcam Jrom AWoto?ac7i4«. — ( 1 ) From a parliamentary return ob- 
tained in 1874 the church is seen to derive from tcinda, includ- 
ing the value of iminHCS and glolics, the annual sum of £289,413. 
Augmentations have l>een obtained hiiico that date amounting to 
ujiwards of £10,000, but the fiars prices have declined during the 
same ]iciiod by nearly 26 per cent , so that the total amount so 
derived has not increased. The unexhausted toinds amounted m 
1880 to £134,413. (2) The exchequer pays to 190 poor parishes 

and to 42 Highland churches, from church property in the hands 
of the crown, £17,040. (3) From local sources the church deiives 

£23,601. (4) The endowments raised by the church for 342 now 

parishes amount to £42,500. 'I’he total endowments, not counting 
church buildings, amount to £383,041. 

Means from Voluntary Lxhernlxiy . — The following table (I.) gives 
a view of the financial progress of certain of the schemes of the 
church since the secession : — 


Year. 

F»r<‘lgn 

MlsHion. 

Education 

Colonial 

Hohuuie. 

Jewtfdi 

Miaaiou. 

Homo 

MisHion. 

1842 

£0,748 

£8630 

£8,768 

£4208 


184A 

8,572 

8088 

2,481 

1867 

£2,615 

ISW 

6,047 

4010 

2,707 

2472 

8,507 

1856 

8,712 

4406 

8,060 

2610 

8,866 

1800 

4,87.8 

4487 

8,228 

2804 

4,H5« 

1805 

5,822 

4052 

8,606 

8200 

6,880 

1670 

7,754 

8245 

4,684 

4101 

7,082 

1875 

12, in 

0086 

8,871 

5044 

11,163 

1880 

10,270 


11,674 

4716 

15,004 

1865 


•• 

4,750 

5128 

0,450 


No attempt was made until 1873 to collect statistics of the whole 
libel ality ol the church; and changes introduced from time to tiiiie 
ill the mode of stating the various sums make it impossible to give 
a complete comparative statomont since that date. The following 
table (II.) shows the amount at quinquennial penods down to 1886, 
the chuich-door collections aiul scat-rents probably alfordnig the 
most accurate indication ol the general progicss ol the bcxly. Tlie 
building oiierations of wdiich the values are given include only such 
building as is the result of voluntary effort. Under the head of 
“general church objects” are included the collections for missions, 
for small livings, aged and infirm ministers, zenana missions, &e. 
These figures do not include ineomo from trust funde or endow 
ments ; they state wdiat was given in the year referred to. A 
number of objects of Hlwrality are not included in the table. 


Tear. 

Church-door 

Oollectiuns. 

Seat 

Renta. 

Church 
or Manao 
Building or 
Repan a. 

General 

Church 

Objecta. 

Other 

Objecta. 

Total. 

1872 

1877 

1882 

1886 

£41,661 

65,827 

76,800 

80,887 

£85,225 

68,004 

60,860 

68,107 

£81,851 

60,800 

67,184 

60,806 

£48,618 

40,117 

51,620 

00,110 

£27,224 

64,672 

61,258 

61,730 

£255,350 

.873,715 

386,061 

874,576 


The following sums were raised during the thirteen years 1872- 
84 : — congregational and charitable purposes, £1,462,091 ; support 
of ordinances and supplement of stipends, £233,406; education 
(exclusive of sums raised for training colleges), £161,931 ; lioinc 
mission work, £368,543 ; church building, £737,775 ; endowment 
of now parishes, £436,693 ; foreign mission work, £376,523 ; total, 
£3,816,962. Mr James Baird's gift is not included in this state- 
ment (A. M*.) 

SCOTLAND, Ltterattjiib of, Lixeraturo in Scotland, 
as distinct from England, dates from the time of Columca 
Adamnan, abbot of Iona, who in 690 wrote in 
Latin the life of his predecessor, may be regarded as the 
first author that Scotland produced. In addition to his 
biography of St Columba, a long extract from a work of 
his on the “Holy Places ” is incorporated by Bede in his 
EcvhiutHtical History, The greater part of Scotland was 
at that time inhabited by a Celtic population and the period 
from the 7th to the 13th century has left but few literary 
remains (see Celtic Literature, vol. v. p. 313). In the 
latter part of the 13th century what may be called the 
ancient literary language of Scotland was used in the dis- 
trict between the Humber and the Forth and coastwise as 


fair notth as Aberdeen. Its earliest is Thdmae 
Ercildoune, br Thomas the Rhymer^ who reached tie leigli 
of his fame in 1280. The fairy tale or romance that bears 
his name may be regarded as the earliest example of 
romance poetry in Britain. Nearly contemporary with 
the Bhymer were two other distinguished Scots, Michael 
Scot {q,v,) and John of Duns, or Duns Scotus both 
of whom, however, wrote in Latin. Three Arthurian Arthur, 
romances taken from Anglo-Norman sources relating toia^ro- 
Sir (Jawain, one of the most celebrated knights of 
Hound Table, seem to have been composed about the end 
of the 13th century. These were — Syr Gatmyn and the 
Grene Knycht^ the Knightly Tale of Golagros and Oawayne^ 
and the Awntyre of Arthur at the Temewathelyne. Sir 
Gawain^s exploits were so popular in the south of Scotland 
that he was claimed by the people as one of their own 
chieftains and called the lord of Galloway. The Awntyre 
of Arthur y or the adventures of King Arthur at the Terii- 
wadling, a small lake near Carlisle, and the Pyetil of Swete 
Susan, a version of the apocry|)hal story of Susanna, are 
supposed to have been the productions of Sir Hew of 
Eglintoun about that period. The Taill of Rauf Coilzear, 
in which the adventures of the emperor Charlemagne in 
the house of a charcoal-burner named Ralph in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris are related with much poetic humour, 
and the fairy tale of Orfeo and Heurodie were written in 
the early part of the 14th century and were very popular 
in Scotland in former times. 

The War of Independence gave a new impetus to Scot- 
tish nationality and produced a corresponding effect on the 
literature of the country. The Jirus, or metrical account 
of the deeds of Robert Bruce, was written by John Bar- Barbow 
BOUK (c/.v.), archdeacon of Aberdeen, in the latter part of 
the 14th century. To him we owe a translation of a 
mediseval romance on the Trojan War, nearly 3000 lines 
in length, and a large collection of metrical lives of saints, 
which, after being long preserved in manuscript, have re- 
cently been jirinted by Dr Horstmann. About this time 
was compiled the first formal history of Scotland by John 
of Foroun (y.v.), which was written in Latin and brought Fordun. 
down to the death of David I. He, however, left materials 
for the completion of the work, the last date of which is 
1385. Ill 1441 a continuation of it was made by Walter 
Bower or Bowmaker. The whole work was then styled Bower, 
the Scotichronicon, and brings the history of Scotland down 
to 1437, A metrical history was written between 1420 
and 1424 by Andrew of Wyntoun, a canon regular of St Wy«* 
Andrews and prior of St Serf’s Inch in Loch Levon. This 
work, known as the Orygynale CronyJcU of Scotland, is pre- 
faced by ail account of the human race from the creation, 
and, although for tlie most part its verse is homely and 
dull, its author occasionally describes stirring incidents 
with considerable power. The beautiful poem of James 1. James L 
called The Kmgie Qvhair, written about this period, was 
far in advance of the contemporary metrical chronicles. 

It possesses a melody of verse unknown before and gives 
the king a conspicuous place in early Scottish literature. 

Ue is supposed to have also written A Ballad of Good 
Counsel and a song On Absence) but two poems, ChriBUs 
Kirk of the Grene and Peblie to the Play, believed to have 
been his composition, have been recently shown by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat to be by some other early poet. An 
allegorical poem called the Buke of the Howlat was written 
about 1450 by Sir Richard Holland, an adherent of the 
noble family of Douglas. It is a warning against pride, 
exemplified by the owl, docked out in the splendour of 
borrowed feathers, compelled on account of his insolence 
to resume his original form. The poem displays some 
inventive and descriptive power, though marred by its 
alliteration. The exploits of Sir William Wallace found 
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Bited •bout iiAto a Vorfby chromcler in Henry the Minatreh or 
Sarry. Blind Hurry, who, born with such a serious defect, must 
be regarded as one of the most extraordinary individuals 
recorded in the annals of literature. His well-known poem, 
whi^ bears the name of his hero, is in versilication, ex- 
pression, and poetic imagery a remarkable production for 
Heary. that period. The grave and thoughtful poetry of Robert 
•on. Hkkbyson {q.v.)^ notary public and preceptor in the Bene- 
dictine convent at Dunfermline, who flourished about 1470, 
contrasts favourably with that of his English contempo- 
raries. His Teatament of Creaaeid was often incorporated 
in the old editions of the works of Chaucer, to whose 
poetry it is not inferior. His Rohem and Makyne is the 
earliest specimen of pastoral poetry in the Scottish lan- 
guage. These, with his Fables and other works, entitle 
him to a high place amongst the early Scottish poets. 
Nearly coeval with Henryson was Sir Gilbert Hay, 
chamberlain to Charles VI. of Franco, who made several 
translations from the works of French authors. One 
of these, taken from a popular French romance of Alex- 
ander the Great, extends to upwards of 20,000 lines. A 
long anonymous poem called Clariodua belongs to this 
period. It is a romance founded on a French original, 
the more material incidents of which are supjiosed to have 
happened at the English court. It abounds with illustra- 
tions of the manners and customs peculiar to the age of 
chivalry. Being nearly 3000 lines in length, it is, like the 
last-mentioned, an extensive specimen of the language and 
versification of the time. The Th7'ie I'alca of the Thru 
Preiatis of Peblis (141)0), the authorship of which is un- 
known, are moral tales jiossessing considerable freshnea.s. 
As a fragment of an old version of them occurs in the 
Asloan MS., written in 1490, they must have existed long 
before the edition printed by Henry ( liartcris iu 1 603, in 
which form only they are now accessible. The Ledyer of 
Andrew Halyburton, conservator of the privileges of the 
Scottish nation in the Netherlands, 1492-1503, is a valu- 
able source of information regarding the early trade of 
Scotland. 

The close of the 15th century exhibited a consider- 
able growth of literary ability in the writings of William 
Drnibnr. 1)UNBA.R {q.o,) and his contemporaries. His works were 
so highly esteemed at the time he wrote that he was raised 
to the dignity of “ the makar ” or poet-laureate of Scot- 
land. Such of Dunbar’s writings as have come down to 
the present time are of a miscellaneous character, in which 
there is much power of description and command of verse. 
The Thistle and the Rose and the Golden Tarye are excel- 
lent specimens of his poetic power. His satirical poems, 
such as the Twa Mariit Wemen and the Wedo and the Flyt’ 
mq mih Kennedies contain much coarse humour. Seven 
of his poems were the first specimens of Scottish typo- 
graphy, having been jirinted by Chepman and My liar at 
Kdinburgh in 1508, followed in 1509 by the well-known 
fireuiaiy for the church of Aberdeen. A humorous ]>oem 
called the Freiria of lierwik has been attributed to Dunbar 
and is usually printed with his works. Contemporary with 
Dunbar were a number of minor Scottish poets, of whoso 
works only a few specimens have come down to the present 
time. These were Walter Keniicdie, with whom he had 
his “flyting” or poetical contest, Sir John Rowll, Quintyiie 
Shaw, Patrick Johnestoun, Merseir, James Afflck, and 
others. 1 The most classical of the Scottish poets was Gawyn 
Cravin Dotolas {q,v,\ bishop of Dunkeld, whose great 
literary work was the translation of the JCneid of Virgil 
» ito Scottis h verse. To each book he prefixed a prologue; 

^ Kennedie wrote TAe PraUe of A \gt and The Passioun of Chri H ; 
Jwwll, The Cursing on Vie SteVaris of his Foidu ; Shaw, Advice to a 
(.emr/ter ; Johnestoun, The Three Deid Povn^ : Merseir, Perrdl in 
wamaura ; and AMek, The of Jelousy, 
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the one before the twelfth k an admirable descriptive poem 
of the beauties of May, His Podioe of Honour and Kyny 
Hmrty two allegorical poems, are able productions, the latter 
of w'hich is full of dramatic vigour. Contemporary with 
Douglas was Sir David Lynds ay {q,v,\ Lyon king-of-arms Sir 
in the reign of James V., who may bo regaided as the most I>avid 
]>opular of the early Scottish poets. His Monarchic^ 
ane Dialog betuix Frpertence and ane Ctmrteour of the 
Miaerabyl Estad of the Warld gives a short survey of 
sacred and classical liistory which rendered it very po])ular 
in its time. His Satire of the Thru Eataitu is a skilfully 
written attempt to reform the abuses of the period, especi- 
ally those of the ohureh. While some of its charaeteis 
recite long and erudite politkal speeches, he introduces 
interludes of a farcical kind suited to tlu* tastes oi the 
times. Tins work may be considered the fiisi diamatic 
effort of any British autlioi. In his Tistarnent of Squire 
Meldrum ho relates the adventuies oi his hero with much 
pi»etic lire. Lyndsay s other poems consist of a[)poals to 
the king for advancement and some of no 

great length. One of the best scholars and teachers of this 
period was John Major or Mair, a nathe of lladdiiigton, 
who was principal of St Salvator’s (^ollcgo, St Andrews. 
Besides being the author of learned commeiitaiies on 
Aristotle, he wrote a well-known W'ork, De histoua yentia 
Seotorum Ubri sex^ printed in 1521. Anotlier Scottish 
author that wrote in Latin with considerable elegance w^as 
Hector Boece jirincipal of King’s College, Aberdeen. Boece. 
His great work, Historia yentia Seotorum a pima yeniia 
oriyine^ was published in Pan's in 1526. It was translated 
into Scottish by John Bellcnden, archdeacon of Moiay, 
under the title of the I/ysfory aixd CrouxUia of Scotland, 
printed at Edinburgh iu 1536. Bellcnden also translated 
the first five books of Livy into Scottish. The CImmide 
of Boece w^as veisified in Scottish in 1531-35 by William 
Stewart, a descendant of the first carl of Buchan. It was 
written by command of Margaret, sister of Ikuiry Vlll. of 
England, for the instruction of her son, the youthful James 
V. A Latin work of much merit, entitled D( animi tran- 
qvillitate^ was published in 1 513 by Floiencc Wilson, mastcT 
of (^arpentras School. It is in the form of a dialogue and 
displays much variety of knowledge, while its Latinity has 
long been celebrated. In an anonymous work, written in 
1548 or 1549, and called the Complaynt of Sadland, the 
author deplores the calamities to which Scotland W’as then 
subject. These are stated to be the wrongs done to the 
Scottish labourers at the hands of the landholders and the 
clergy, the difticulties with England, and the treachery of 
the Scottish nobility. The work is valuable as affording 
a glimpse of the literature then popular in Scotland, some 
pieces of which are no longer to be found, - such as The 
Tayle of the Reyde Eyityn [red giant] vith the Thre Ileydea^ 

The Tayl of the Volfe of the Varldta End^ The Tayl of the 
Giantis that eit Quyk Men^ The Tayl of the thru futtit 
Doy of Norroway^ and Robyn llude and Litil Jhone, 

In 1552 there was printed at St Andrew’s a Catechism^ 
that ia to say ane Covunone and Catholike Jnatrueiioun of 
the Christian People in Materia of ovr Catholike Faith and 
Rehyiouuy written by John Hamilton, aichbishop of St 
Andrews, the last primate of the Roman Catholic faith in 
Scotland The poems of Sir Richard Maitland, which are Malt- 
of a somewhat satirical kind, are valuable, as they, like 
those of Lyndsay, contain much information about the 
abuses of the time (1 560), such as the oppressive conduct of 
the landholders, vexatious lawsuits, and the de])redations 
of the Border thieves. Sir Richard deserves the thanks 
of posterity for the large manuscript collection of poems 
by Scottish authors wliich he and his daughter formed, 
and which is now pre.ser\ed in the Pepysian Library, at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. The name of George 
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BftDna- Bannatjrne ia inaeparably connected with the hiatory of 

tyne. Scottish poetry, aa in 1568 he too formed an extensive 

collection of Scottish poetry which is certainly the most 
valuable now extant. It was written by him at Edin- 
burgh in the time of the plague, when the dread of in- 
fection confined him closely at home. The Jiannatyne 
MS, now j)re8erved in the Advocates^ Library extends to 
800 pages folio, and includes several of Bannatyne^s own 
poems, of which the two most considerable are of an 
amatory character. The works of Alexander Scott, con- 
sisting principally of love poems, embrace also a spirited 
account of a Jomting betwir Admmon and Sym at the 
Drum, a place a little to the south of EdinVmrgh. The 
author, who was one of the most elegant jiocts of this 
])eriod, has sometimes been called the “fiiottish Anacreon.” 
Two poems of some merit — the Prauea of Wemen and 
the Mmriea of a Puir Scolar — were written by Alexander 
Arbuthnot, principal of King’s College, Aberdeen, about 
1570. A poem of considerable length, called the Sege of 
the CaateU of Edinburgh^ published in 1 57 3, was by llol>ert 
Semple, who also wrote an attack on Archbishop Adamson, 
called the Legend of the Jiuhop of So net Androis Lyfe, 
Holland. To this period belong two poems of considerable length — 
the Court of Venm{\t)lb\ an imitation of the Pahee of 
Honour of Gawyn Douglas, and the romance of the Seaven 
Seagea (1578), a .Scottish version of one of the most re- 
maikablo mediaeval collections of stories belonging to the 
same class as the Arabian Nkghta^ in which one single 
story is em])l()yed as a means of stringing together a multi- 
tude of subsidiary talcs. These poems were written by 
John Kolland, notary in Dalkeith. One of the best Latin 
Buchanan, scholars that modern Euro])o has jiroduced was George 
Bu(^hanan (y.r.), who flourislud in the middle of the 
16th century, lie wrote several Latin tragedies and an 
unrivalled translation of the Psalms. His De jure regta 
a pud Scotos was composed to instruct James VI., to whom 
ho had been tutor, in the duties belonging to his kingly 
office. His last and most important labour was his JhaUn y 
of Scotlaml^ originally printed in 1582, of winch seventeen 
Lyndsay editions have apficarcd. An excellent specimen of the 
efPit- ancient vernacular language is the Chronide of Scotland 
Mottie. Bobert Lyndsay of Pitscottie. It includes the period 
from 1436 to the marriage of Mary to Dariiley in 156.5. 
Altliough its author was a simple-minded and credulous 
man, he describes events of which ho was an eye-witness 
with circumstantiality and great prolixity of detail. An- 
other historical work of greater importance was the Jh 
Lesley. ong'me^ moribus^ et rebus gestu Scotorum (1578) by John 
Lesley, bishop of Ross. A translation of this work made 
by Father James Dairy mple, a religious in the Scottish 
cloister of Ratisbon, 1596, is in course of publication by 
the llov, Fatlier E. B. Cody for the Scottish Text Society. 
Lesley also wrote in Scottish a History of Scotland from 
the death of James I. in 1436 to the year 1561, This 
work, intended lor the perusal of Mary while in captivity 
in England, is written in an elegant style. The bishop i 
was the champion of that unfortunate queen, and in 1569 
wrote a Defence of the Honour of Marie Queue of Scotland 
and Dowager of France^ with a declaration of her right, 
title, and interest to the succc'ssion of the crown of England. 

The Reformation exerted a considerable influence on 
Scottish literature. Amongst the earliest Protestant writers 
of the country may be mentioned Alexander Ales or Alesius, 
A native of Edinburgh, who published several controversial 
works and commentaries on various parts of the Bible. 

Kuox. But the most eminent promoter of the reform w^as John 
Knox who wrote several controversial pamphlets and 
some religious treatises ; his great work was the History 
of the Deformation of Religion in Scotland^ first printed in 
1586. One of the principal opponents of Knox was Ninian 


Winzety a priest of considerable ability and one ftkiaUier Wi&cet. 
with the scholastic learning of the age. He began Die as 
master of Linlithgow school and subsequently became 
abbot of St James’s at Ratisbon. He wrote several tracts 
in which he strenuously recommended the observance of 
certain popish festivals. In 1562 he published his Duke 
of Four Scoir Thrie Questions tnching Doctrine^ Ordour^ and 
Maneris proponit to the Prechouris of the Protestantis in 
Scotland and deliverit to Jhone Knox the 20th day of 
February 1502, The writings of James VI., who was a Jamet 
man of scholarly attainments, embrace several works both VI. 
in poetry and prose. His earliest production, published 
in 1 584, when he was only eighteen, was the Essayes of 
a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie, This was followed 
by his poetical Exercises at Vacant Houres (1691). He 
also wrote a great many sonnets and a translation of 
the Psalms. His prose works are Dsmomlogie (1597), 
Btt(riA.ticov Aw/jov (1599), Counterblast to Tobacco^ Para- 
phrase on Revelation^ Law of Free Monarchies^ Ac. Among 
the Scottish poets who frequented his court were William 
Fowler, the elegant translator of the Triumphs of Petrarch, 
and Htewart of Baldinnies (Perth), a translator of Ariosto. 

Both these poets wrote other works which exist in MS., 
but are still unpublished. The zeal of Sir David Lyndsay Eeh. 
and others for the reformation of the church initiated a 
religious revival, and in 1597 was published the collection 
known as Ane Compendious Hooke of Godly and Spiritual 
Sangs for avoiding of Stnne and Harlotrie, This very 
curious work is attributed to John and Robert Wedder- 
burn, the latter of whom was vicar of Dundee. A number 
of religious i>oem8 were written about the end of the 16th 
century by James Melville, minister of Anstruther, after- 
wards of Kilrenny, both in Fife. Ilis Mommg Vision^ 
printed in 1598, consists of paraphrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Shorter Catechism, and the Ten Command- 
ments. He also wrote the Black Bastel, a lamentation over 
the Church of Scotland, which is dated 1611. Another 
religious poet was James Coekburn, a native of Lanark- 
shire, who wrote Gabrieles Salutatioii to J/am (1605), and 
some other poems not destitute of merit. An eminent 
theological writer of this era, Robert Rollock, first principal 
of the university of Edinburgh, wrote many commentaries 
on the Scriptures which show extensive learning. Most 
are in Latin ; but one or two are in the Scottish language. 

A very popular poem, the Cheme and the SlaCy first printed Mont 
by Waldegrave at Edinburgh in 1597, afterwards went 
through many editions. Its author was Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, who also wrote some translations of the Psalms 
and the Flyting hetmxt Montgomerie and Polwarthy in 
imitation of Dunbar’s Flyting with Kennedie, In 1599 
was published an interesting volume of poems written by 
Alexander Hume, entitled Hymnes or Sacred Songsy wherein 
the Right Use of Poesie may he espied. One is on the defeat 
of the Siiauish Armada. To the beginning of the 17th 
century belongs a comedy in rhyming stanza, the authorship 
of which is unknown , — Ane verie Excellent and DelectabxU 
Treatise intitulU PhilotuSy quhairin we may perceive the Greit 
Inconveniences that fallis out in the Marriage hetuixAige and 
Youth (1603). Its versification is easy and pleasant, and 
its plan a nearer approximation to the modern drama than 
the satire of Lyndsay. In the same year appeared the 
poems of Sir William Alexander (^.v.), earl of Stirling. Sir 
One, called Doomsday y or the Great Day of the Lords Judg- 
menty consists of 1 1 ,000 verses. His Monarchicke Tragedtesy 
four in number, wore not intended for representation on 
the stage. His exhortation or Parasnesis to Prince Henry 
(1604) is his best poem. He also WTOte Recreations with 
the Muses (1637), which is of a somewhat philosophical 
character. One of the most distinguished writers of this 
era was William Drummond (y.v.) of Hawthornden, who 
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puUbihBdiWMi (wnorow^^iwmW, cfmne, paMwaU ( 1616 ), 
and Fl<)v>tr$ o/ or Spiritual Poenu (1623). He also 
wrote a History of Scotland during tfie Eeigm of the Five 
Jameses (1655), some political tracts, and tlie Cypress 
Grovet a moral treatise in prose. As a writer of sonnets 
he has always been highly esteemed. Nearly contemporary 
with Drummond was Patrick Hannay, a native of Gallo- 
way, who seems to have followed James to England. He 
published his poems in 1622, the principal of which are 
Philomela the Nightingale and Sheretrine and Mariana. 
He occupies a favourable position amongst the minor 
Scottish poets. After the removal of the Scottish court 
to London and the union of the crowns in 1603, the old 
language began to be considered as a provincial dialect; 
and the writers subsequent to Drummond, who w^as the 
first Scottish poet that wrote well in English, take their 
places amongst British authors. 

I'o the short sketch above given may be added a notice of the 
early Scottish writers on mathematics, philosophy, juiisprudenee, 
and medicine. In mathematical science the name oi Joannes 
Sacro Bosco f John Holywood or Holybush) may he mentioned, as 
he is believed to have been a native of Kithsdale and a canon of 
the monastery of Holywood, troin which he took his name. lie 
flourished about the beginning of the 13th century, and his treatise 
J)f Sphera Mundi was very generally taught in colleges and schools 
The system of astronomy and the other mathematical treatises of 
James Bassautie, who taught at Baris al>out 1660 with much success, 
were celebrated in their time. The greatest of the Scottisli mathe- 
maticians, however, was John Napieu (^.v.) of Mcrchiston, who 
i^ioto on various kindred subjects, and in 1014 astonished the 
world by his discovery of logarithms In philosophy, besides the 
voluminous works of Duns Scotus and John Major already men- 
tioned, various learned commentaries on Aristotle, of which Scottish 
philosophy then almost entirely consisted, wcic publibhed by 
Koliert Balfour, principal of the college of Guienne ; by John Ruther- 
ford, professor ot philosophy at St Andiews (under uhoin Admiiablc 
(Vichton was a pupil) ; and by James Cheyiie, piofcssoi of philosophy 
at Douai. In jurisprudence a celebrated ticatiso on the Feudal 
Law was written by Sir Thomas Ciaig about 1603. It w^as not, 
however, published till about half a century after his death, as the 
jirinting of any treatise on the law of Scotland while he lived seems 
to have been considered as out of the question. Commcntaiies on 
some of the titles of the PwndecUi of Justinian, and a treatise De 
PoteatiUe Papm (1609), in opposition to the usuipation of teiiipoial 
power by the pope, were written by William Baulay, piofossor of 
law in the univeisity of Angers. Another eaily legal woik was a 
treatise On Ot^ Connexion between (rovernment and Religion^ by 
Adam Blackwood, judge of the parlemeiit of roitiei.s, who was the 
antagonist of Buchanan and a strenuous defender of Maiy queen 
of Scots. Ill incdieine the principal eaily Scottish works were 
written by Duncan Liddell, a native of Abeideeii, who in 1605 
jiubhshed at Helmstadt his Dispuiationes medicinales^ eontaiuiiig 
the theses or disputations maintained by himself an(l his pupils 
from 1692 to 1606. He also published other woiks, w'hich contain 
an able digest of the medical learning of his age. Henry Blackwood, 
dean of faculty to the college of physicians at Pans, wrote various 
treatises on medicine, of which a list will be found in Mackenzie’s 
Lives of ike Scottish IPriters, but which are now only historically 
interesting. (J. SM.) 

8COTT, David (1806-1849), historical painter, wasliorn 
at Edinburgh in October 1 806, and studied under his father, 
Robert Scott, an engraver of repute in the city. For a 
time in his youth he occupied himself with the burin; 
but he soon turned his attention to original work in colour, 
and in 1828 he exhibited his first oil picture, the Hopes of 
Early Genius dispelled by Death, which was followed by 
Cain, Nimrod, Adam and Eve singing their Morning 
Hymn, Sarpedon carried by Sleep and Death, and other 
subjects of a poetic and imaginative character. In 1829 
he became a member of the Scottish Academy, and in 
1832 visited Italy, where he spent more than a year in 
study. At Rome he executed a large symbolical painting, 
entitled the Agony of Discord, or the Household Gods 
Destroyed. On his return to Scotland he continued the 
strenuous and unwearied practice of his art ; but his pro- 
ductions were too recondite and abstract in subject ever to 
become widely popular, while the defects and exaggerations 
of their draftsmanship repelled connoisseurs. So the 
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gravity which had always been characteristic of the artist 
passed into gloom; he shrank from society and led a 
secluded life, hardly quitting his studio, his mind con- 
stantly occupied with the great problems of life and of 
his art. The works of his later years include Vasco da 
Gama encountering the Spirit of the Storm, a picture — 
immense in size and most powerful in conception — finished 
in 1842, and now preserved in the Trinity House, Leith ; 
the Duke of Gloucester entering the Water Gate of Calais 
(1841), an impresHive subject, more complete and har- 
monious in execution than was usual with the artist ; the 
Alchemist (1838), Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre 
(1840), and Peter the Hermit (1845), remarkable for their 
varied and elaborate cliaracter-painting ; and Ariel and 
Caliban (1837) and the Triumph of Love (1846), distin- 
guished by their beauty of colouring and <lepth of poetic 
feeling. The most important of his leligious subjects are 
the Descent from the Cross (1835) and the Crucifixion — 
the Dead Rising (1844). In addition to his wwks in 
colour Scott executed several reinarkalile series of designs. 
Two of these - -the Monograms of Man and the illustra- 
tions to Coleridge^s Aiuieni Mariner— Vfero etched by his 
own hand, and published in 1831 and 1837 respectively, 
while his subjects from the Pilgrim^ s Progress and Nicliol’s 
Architecture of the Heavens were issued after his death. 
Among his literary productions are five elaborate and 
thoughtful articles on the characteristics of the Italian 
masters, published m Jilackwood^s Magazine^ 1839 to 1841, 
and a pamphlet on British, French, and German Painting, 
1841. He died in Edinburgh on the 5th of March 1849. 
As a colourist David Scott occupies a high place in the 
Scottish school, but the most distinctive merit of his works 
lies in the boldness of their conception and their imagina- 
tive and jioetic power. 

See W. B. 8(()tt, Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A. (1860), and 
J. M. Gray, JJarid Scott, R,S.A., and his Works (1884). 

SCOTT, Sir Gkokoe Gilbert (1811-1878), one of the 
most successful ecclesiastical architects of the 19th century, 
was born in 1811 at Gawcott near Buckingham, where his 
father was rector; his grandfather was Thomas Scott 
(1717-1821), the well-known commentator on the Bible. 
In 1827 young Scott was apiirenticed for four years to an 
architect in London named Edmeston, and at the end of 
his pupildom acted as clerk of the works at the new 
Fishmongers^ Hall and other buildings in order to acquire 
a knowledge of the practical details of his profession. In 
Edmeston’s office he became acquainted with a fellow- 
pupil, named Moffat, a man who possessed considerable 
talents for the purely business part of an architect’s work, 
and the two entered into jiarlnership. In 1834 they 
were appointed architects to the union workhouses of 
Buckinghamshire, and for four years were busily occupied 
in building a number of cheap and ugly unions, both there 
and in Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire. In 1838 
Scott built at Lincoln his first church, won in an open 
competition, and this was quickly followed by six others, 
all very poor buildings without chancels ; that w'as a 
period when church building in England had reached its 
very lowest point both in stylo and in poverty of construc- 
tion. About 1839 his enthusiasm was aroused by some 
of the eloquent writings of Pugin on mediaeval architect- 
ure, and by the various papers on ecclesiastical subjects 
published by the Camden Society. These opened a new 
world to Scott, and ho thenceforth studied and imitated 
the architectural styles and principles of the Middle Ages 
with the utmost zeal and patient care. The first result of 
this new study was his design for the Martyrs’ Memorial 
at Oxford, erected in 1 840, a clever adaptation of the late 
13th-century crosses in honour of Queen Eleanor. From 
that time Scott became the chief ecclesiastical architect in 
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England, and in the next twenty-eight years completed 
an almoBt incredibly large number of new churches and 
‘•restorations,” the fever for which was fomented by the 
Eoclesiological Society and the growth of ecclesiastical 
feeling in England. 

In 1844 Bcott won tht* first premium in the competition 
for the new Lutheran church at Hamburg, a noble building 
with a very lofty spire, designed strictly in the style of the 
13 ill century. In the following year his partnership with 
Moffat was dissolved, and in 1847 Bcott was employed to 
Tojiovato and refit Ely cathedral, the first of a long series 
of English cathedral and abbey churches which jiasscd 
through his hands. In 1851 Bcott visited and studied the 
architecture of the chief towns in northeni Italy, and in 
1855 won the competition for the town-house at Hamburg, 
designed after the model of similar buildings in nortli 
Germany. In spite of his having won the first prize, 
another architect was selected to construct the building, 
after a very inferior design. In 185G a competition was 
held for designs of the new Government ofiSlcos in London ; 
Bcott obtained the third jilaro in this, but the work was 
afterwards given to him on the condition (insisted on by 
Lord Palmerston) that he should make a new design, not 
Gothic, but Glassic or Jlenaissnnce in stylo. This Bcott 
very unwillingly consented to do, as he had little sympathy 
with any styles but those of England or France from the 
13th to the 15th century. In J8G2-63 he was employed to 
design and construct the Albert Memorial, a very costly 
and elaborate work, in the style of a magnified 13th-century 
relitiuary or ciborium, adorned with many statues and re- 
liefs in bronze and marble. On the partial com])letion of 
this he roceive<l the honour of knighthood. In 18G6 he 
competed for the now London law-courts, but the prize was 
adjudged to his old pu})il, G. E. Btreet. In 1873, owing 
to illness caused by overwork, Scott spent some time in 
Rome and other ]jarts of Italy. Tlio mosaic pavement 
which ho designed for Durham cathedral soon afterwards 
was the result of his study of the 13th-century mosaics in 
the old basilicas of Rome. On his return to England ho 
resumed his professional labours, and continued to work 
almost without intermission till Ids short illness and death 
in 1878. Ho was buried in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, and an engraved brass, designed by G. E. Street, 
was placed over his grave. In 1838 Scott married his 
cousin, Caroline Oldrid, who died in 1870 ; they had five 
sons, two of whom have taken up their fathcr^s jjrofession. 

Scott’s aivhitertuml works were more nutocrous than thoso of 
any other archittu't of the century; unfortunately for his fame, he 
undertook fur more than it was possible for him really to design or 
supervise with thought and can* lie carried out extensive woiks 
of repair, refiiruishing, and restoration in the following buildings ; 
—the cathedrals of Ely, lioieford, Idchtield, Salisbury, Chichester, 
Duilmin, St David's, Hangor, St Asaph, Chester, Cloucester, Kipoii, 
Woicester, Eveter, Rochester, the abbeys of Westminster, St Albans, 
Tewkesbury, and countless minor churches. He also built the now 
Government offices (Indw, Foieign, Homo, and Colonial), the Mid- 
land Railway terminus and hotel, and a large number of piivate 
houses und other buildings. His stylo was (with the one exception 
of the (lovoiniiient offices) a careful copy of architectural peiiods 
of the Muldle Ages, used uith a profound knowledge of detail, but 
without iiiucli leal inventive |>owcr, and consequently lather dull 
and uninteicstiiig in effect. As a **restoror” of ancient buildings ho 
was ^ilty of an iimncime amount of the moat irre]»arable destruc- 
tion, but nny other uiidiitect of his generation would probably havo 
done as much or oven moie harm. While a member of the Royal 
Aeadeniy Scott held for many years the post of professor of archi- 
tocUire, and gave a long scries of able lectures on modioival styles, 
whii'h were published in 1879. Ho wrote a work on Dmmtw 
Arcfii/rcture, and a volume of Persona! and Profcssitmal IlecoUecfions, 
which, edited by his eldest son, was published in 1879, and also a 
largo number of articles and reports on many of the ancient build- 
in£!s with which he Imd to deal. Owing to his numerous pupils, 
among whom have boon many leading aiehitects, his influence was 
fm* some time very widely spread ; but it is now rapidly pasoing 
aw*ay, mainly owing to tlio growing reaction against tne somewhat 


narrow medimvaliam of which he, both In theory aoid wfl# 

the chief exponent 

SCOTT, John. See Eldon, Eabl of. 

SCOTT, Michael. See Boot, Michael. 

SCOTT, Sir Walter (1771-1832), poet and novelie^ 
was born at Edinburgh on 15th August 1771. His pedi- 
gree, in which he took a pride that strongly influenced the 
course of his life, may be given in the words of his own 
fragment of autobiography. “ My birth was neither dis- 
tinguished nor sordid. According to the prejudices of my 
country it was esteemed ffentie, as I was connected, though 
remotely, with ancient families both by my fathers and 
inother^s side. My father^s grandfather was Walter Scott, 
well known by the name of Heardie, He was the second 
son of Walter Scott, first laird of Raeburn, who was third 
son of Sir William Bcott, and the grandson of Walter Bcott, 
commonly called in tradition Auid Watt of Harden. 1 
am therefore lineally descended from that ancient chief- 
tain, whose name I have made to ring in many a ditty, 
and from his fair dame, the Flower of Yarrow, — no bad 
genealogy for a Border minstrel.” 

Scott's desire to be known as a cadet of ‘‘he house of 
Harden, and his ruling passion — so disastrous in its 
ultimate results — to found a minor territorial family of 
Bcotts, have been very variously estimated. lie himself, 
in a notice of John Home, speaks of pride of family as 
“ natural to a man ot imagination,” remarking that, “ in 
this motley world, the family pride of the north country 
has its effects of good and of evil.” Whether the good or 
the evil preponderated in Scott's own case would not bo 
easy to determine. It tempted him into courses that 
ended in commercial ruin ; but throughout his life it was 
a constant spur to exertion, and in his last years it proved 
itself as a working princiiile capable of inspiring and main- 
taining a most chivalrous concejition of duty. If the 
ancient chieftain Auld Watt was, according to the anecdote 
told by his illustrious descendant, once reduced in the 
matter of live stock to a single cow, and recovered his 
dignity by stealing the cows of his English neighbours, 
Professor Veitch is j>robably right in holding that Scott's 
Border ancestry were, as a matter of literal fact, sheep- 
farmers, who varied their occupation by “ lifting ” sheep 
and cattle, and whatever else was “neither too heavy 
nor too hot." The Border lairds were really a race of 
shepherds in so far as they were not a race of robbers. 
Professor Veitch suggests that Bcott may have derived 
from this pastoral ancestry an hereditary bias towards the 
observation of nature and the enjoyment of open-air life. 
Ho certainly inherited from them the robust strength of 
constitution that carried him successfully through so many 
exhausting labours. And it was his pride in their real 
or supposed feudal dignity and their rough marauding 
exploits that first directed him to the study of Border 
history and poetry, the basis of his fame as a poet and 
romancer. His father, a writer to the signet (or attorney) 
in Edinburgh — the original of the elder Fairford in died- 
gauntUt — wrs the first of the family to adopt a town life 
or a learned profession. His mother was the daughter of 
Dr Rutherford, a medical professor in the university of 
Edinburgh, who also traced descent from the chiefs of 
famous Border clans. The ceilings of Abbotsford display 
the arms of about a dozen Border families with which 
Scott claimed kindred through one side or the other. His 
father was conspicuous for methodical and thorough in- 
dustry ; his mother was a woman of imagination and cul- 
ture. The son seems to have inherited tie best qualities 
of the one and acquired the best qualities of the other. 

The details of his early education are given with great 
precision in his autobiography. Stuart Mill was not more 
minute in recording the various circumstances that shaped 
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his habits of mind and work. We learn from himself the 
secret— as much at least as could be ascribed to definite ex- 
traneous accident — of the “ extempore speed in romantic 
composition against which Carlyle protested in his famous 
review of Lockhart’s Life of Srott.^ The indignant critic 
assumed that 8cott wrote “ without preparation ” ; Scott 
himself, as if he had foreseen this cavil, is at pains to show 
that the preparation began with his boyhood, almost with 
his infancy. The current legend when Carlyle wrote his 
essay was that as a boy Scott hjid been a dunce and an 
idler. With a characteristically conscientious desire not to 
sot a bad example, the autobiographer solemnly declares 
that he was neitlier a dunce nor an idler, and exi)lains how 
the misunderstanding arose. Ilis health in boyliood was 
uncertain ; - he was conHef|uently irregular in his attend- 
ance at school, never beoanio exact in his knowledge of 
Latin syntax, and was so belated in beginning Creek that 
out of bravado he resolved not to learn it at all. 

Loft very much to himself throughout his b<»yhood in 
the matter of reading, so quick, lively, excitable, and un- 
certain in health that it was consitlered dangerous to 
press him and ])rudent rather to keep him ba(’k, Scott 
began at a very early age to accumulate the romantic 
Ion* of which he afterwards made such sj)lendid use. As 
a child he seems to have been an eager and interested 
listener and a great favourite with his elders, apparently 
having even then the same engaging charm tliat made 
him so much beloved as a man. (Iiance threw him in 
the way of many who were willing to indulge his delight 
in stories and ballads. Not only his own relatives — the 
old women at his grandfather’s farm at Sandyknowc, his 
aunt, under whose charge lie was sent to Hath for a year, 
his mother- took an interest in the precocious boy’s (jnes- 
tions, told him tales of Jacobites and Border worthies of 
his own and other clans, but casual friends of tlie family 
- -such as the military veteran at Prcstoiqians, old Dr 
Hlacklock the blind poet, Homo the author of 
Adam Ferguson the martial historian of tlio Homan 
republic helped forward his education in the dire<*tion 
in which the bent of Ids genius lay. At the age of six 


^ LatoHt edition in 10 vols. fV'a|». Svo, Edinburgh, IS 47- IS. 

' Dr Charles Cniightoii sii})]>lu*s ns with the follow uig ineiiical note 
oil Seott’s early illness ; -“Seott's laineuess was <iwiiig to an arrest ol 
gi'owtli ill tluj right leg in iiilaney. When ho was eighteen niontliH ohl 
he Jiad a teverish attack lasting tliree days, ut the end of whi<*h Uine 
it was found that he ‘ha<l lost the jiowei of his right Itg,’ — /.e., the 
child iiiatinetively derlined to move tlie ailing inemher. 'I'lie inahidj 
was a swelling at tlie ankle, ami nther consisted in or gave rise to 
arrest of the bono-formiiig fmietion along tlie growing line of cartilage 
whieh eoimects the idwer epiphysis of each of tlie two leg-huiies with 
Its shaft. In his fourth >ear, when he had otherwise leeovered, the 
leg rein.iiiieil ‘ innch shrunk and contracted.’ The limb would have 
been blighted very much mon) if the arrest of growth had taken place 
at the upper e])iphysis of tiie liliia or the lower ejuphysisot tlie lemur. 
The narrowness and peculiar dej>th of Scott's head })oint to some more 
general congenital error ol hone-makiiig allied to rickets but certainly 
not the same as that mahuly. The vault of the skull is the typical 
‘ s(‘a])hoi<l ’ or l)oat-shaj)e«l tormstioii, due to premature union ol the two 
parietal hones along the sjigittal suture, WJien the hones (d the cranium 
are universally alheted with that arrest of growth along their formative 
edges, the sutures become ]»rematurely iLxed and elhiced, so that the 
brain-ease cannot expand in any direction to aecommodate the growing 
brain. This universal synostosis o| the cranial hones i.s wdiat occurs m 
the ease of micioceplialous idiots. It liatmened to me to show to an 
eminent From li anthropologist a specimen of a ndiiiatiire or micro- 
cephalic skull preservetl in the (’amhridge museum of anatomy ; the 
Freneli saiytntt holding uj) the skull and iiointing to the ‘ sc.ijihoid ’ v.aiilt 
ol the crown and the eflaeed .sagittal suture, exclaimed ‘ VoihV Walter 
f^cott ! ’ Hcott had fortiiiiatoly escaped the early closure «ir arrest of 
growth at otlier cranial sutures tlian tlie sagittal, so that tlie growing 
brain couhl make room for itself by forcing up tlie vault of the skull 
bodily. When his head was opened alter deatli, it was observed th.at 
the brain was not large, and the craiiiuin thinner than it is usually 
found to be.’ In favour of the theory of congenital liability it baa to 
said that bo was the ninth of a tiunily of whom the first six died 
In ‘ very early youth.’ ” 


he was able to dofine himself as ‘-a virtuoso,” “one who 
wishes to and will know everything.” At ton his collec- 
tion of chap-books and ballads had reached several volume?;, 
and he was a connoisseur in various readings, ’rims he 
took to the High School, lildinburgli, when ho was strong 
enough to be jmt in regular attendafice, an iiiuisual store 
of miscellaneous knowledge and an unusually quickened 
intelligence, so that his inasti r “pronouneed that, though 
many of his schoolfellows understood the Latin better, 
Gualterm Scott w'as behind few' in following and enjoying 
the author’s meaning.” 

Tlirougliont his scliool days and afterwards wliou he 
was apju’enticed to his father, atti'iuli'd university classes, 
read for the bar, took part in acaileniical and profes.sional 
debating societies, Scott steadily and ar<lently pursued 
his own favourite studies. His reailiug in romance and 
history w'as really study, and not inen'ly the indulgence 
of an ordinary sclioolboy's promisi‘uous a[iprtite for excit- 
ing literature. In fact, e^en as a sclioollioy he sjiecial- 
ized. He followed the line of oveiqiow'ering ini'liuation ; 
and even then, as ho frankly tells us, “ fame was the 
spur.” He acquired a reputation among his schoolfi'llow's 
for out-of-the-way knowledge, and also for story-telling, 
and he w'orked hard to maintain this characti*r, which 
compeusixted to his ambitious spirit his indifferent distinc- 
tion ill orilinary school-work. Tln^ youthful “virtuoso,” 
though he read ten times the usual allowance of novels 
from the circulating library, w^as carri(*d by liis enthusiasm 
into Helds miudi less generally attractive. He xvas still a 
schooDioy when he mastered French suflieiently well to 
read through collections of old Fr<*nch romances, an<l not 
more than fifteen when, attractt‘d hy translations to Italian 
romantic literature, he h'arnt the language in order to rea<l 
Dante and Ariosto in the original. This willingness to 
face <lry w'ork in the jmrsnit of romantic reading affords 
a measure of the strength of Seott’s passion, fn one of the 
literary ])arties ]>ronght together to lionize Burns, when 
tJio peasant poet visite<l Fdinbiirgh, the boy of fiftet‘n 
wais the only member of the company wdio could tt‘ll the 
sonrc*e of some lines allixed to a jiicliire that ha<l attracted 
the poet’s attention,*— a slight hiit significant eviileuce 
both of the width of his reading and of tlie ti‘nacitv of 
his memory. The same thorongliness ap[iears in another 
little circumstance. He took an interest in Scottish family 
history and gt*nealogy, but, not content with the ordinary 
sources, lie ransacked the MSS. preserved in the Advocates’ 
Lihrary, Hy tlie time he was one and twenty he had 
acquired such a reputation for liis skill in dccijiliering old 
manuscripts that his assistance was sought by professional 
antiqiiarie.s. 

Tliis early, assiduous, nnintermitlent study was the 
main secret, over ami febove liis natural gifts, of Sc’ott’s 
extempore speed and ft‘rtility wdieii at last he foiiml forms 
into which to pour his vast accumulation of liistorical ami 
romantic lore. He w'as, as lie said himself, “like an 
ignorant gamester who keeps u]i a good hand till he 
know’s how^ to play it.” That he had vague thoughts 
from a much earlier [icriod tlian is commonly sup]>oseil 
of playing thf 3 hand some day is extremely jirohahle, if, 
as lie tells us, the idea of wTiting romanct«s first occurred 
to him w'hen lie read Dervantes in the original. Tliis wa^ 
long before he w'as out of Ids teens ; and, if w'o add that 
his le^xding idea in his tirst novel was to depi<*t a Jacohitic 
Don Quixote, w'c can see that tliere was ]»rol)ahly a long 
inD'rval between the first conception of Wavcrlct/ and the 
ultimate completion. 

Scott’s jn-eparation for painting the life of past times was 
probably much less unconsciously sm*h llinn Ids cipially 
thorougli preparation for acting as the paint(*r of Scottish 
mauners and character in all grades of sm’iel}. M’ith ali 
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the extent of hia reading aa a schoolboy and a young man 
he was far from being a cloisteral student, absorbed in his 
l»ookB. In spite of his lameness and his serious illnesses 
in youth, his constitution was naturally robust, his dis- 
position genial, his spirits high : he was always well to 
the front in the fights and frolics of the High School, and 
a boon companion in the ‘‘high jinks of the junior bar. 
’The future iiovelist^s experience of life was singularly rich 
and varied. While lie lived the life of imagination and 
hcliolarshij) in Hym])athy with a few choice friends, he was 
brought into intimate daily contact with many varieties of 
real life. At home he had to behave os became a member 
of a Puritanic, somewhat ascetic, well-ordered Scottish 
household, subduing his own inclinations towards a more 
graceful and comfortable scheme of living into outward con- 
formity with his father’s strict rule. Through his mother’s 
family lie obtained access to the literary society of Edin- 
hiirgh, at that time electrified by the advent of Burns, 
full of vigour and ambition, rejoicing in the possession of 
not a few widely known men of letters, philosophers, 
historians, novelists, and critics, from racy and eccentric 
Monhoddo to refined and scholarly Mackenzie. In that 
society also lie may have found tlio materials for the 
manners and characters of St lionmCs Well, From any 
tendency to the pedantry of over-culture he was effectually 
saved by the rougher and manlier sjurit of his professional 
comrades, who, though they respected belles lettresy would 
not tolerate anytliing in the shape of affectation or genti- 
iiientalism. The atmosphere of the Parliament House (the 
Westminster Hall of Edinburgh) had considerable influence 
on the tone of Scott’s novels. His peculiar humour as a 
story-teller and jiainter of character was first deveIo])ed 
among the young men of his own standing at the liar. 
They were tlie first mature audience on which he experi- 
mented, and seem often to have been in his mind’s eye 
when he enlarged his jmblic. From their mirthful coin- 
panionshij) by the stove, where the briefless congregated 
to discuss knotty ]Kunts in law and help one another to 
enjoy tlie humours of judges and litigants, “ Duns Hcotus ” 
oftem stole away to ])ore over old books and manuscripts 
in tlie library beiieatli ; but as long as he was with them 
he was first among liis ])eers in the art of providing onter- 
tairiiiHJut. It was to this market that Scott brought the 
luirvt‘St of tlie vacation rambles which it was his custom 
to make every autumn for seven years after his call to 
the bar and before his marriage. He scoured the country 
in search of ballads and other relics of antiquity; but he 
{t)Uiid also and treasured many traits of living manners, 
many a lively sketch and story with which to amuse the 
brotliers of “the mountain” on his return. His staid 
father did not much like these escapades, and told him 
bitterly tliat he seemed fit for nothing but to be a “gangrel 
scrape-gut.” But, as the companion of “his Liddesdale 
raids” liapjnly put it, “he was vuikin* himsell a’ the time, 
but ho didiia ken maybe what he w^as about till years had 
passed : at first he thought o’ little, I daresay, but the 
queeniess and the fun.” 

We may as w^idl dispose at once ot Scott’s jirofossional 
career. His fatlier intended him originally to follow his 
own business, and ho was apprenticed in liis sixteenth 
year; but he i)referrcd the up})cr walk of the legal pro- 
fession, and w’ns admitted a mem])er of the faculty of 
advocates in 171)2. He seenia to have road hard at law 
for four years at least, but almost from the first to have 
limited his ambition to obtaining some comfortable appoint- 
ment such as would leave him a good deal of leisure for 
literary ]»ursuits. In this he was not disappointed. In 
1799 ho obtained the office of sheriff-depute of Selkirk- 
sliire, with a salary of £300 and very light duties. In 
1 ^06 lie obtained the reversion of the office of clerk of 


session. It is sometimes supposed, from the immense 
amount of other work that Scott accomplished, that this 
office was a sinecure. But the duties, which are fully 
described by Lockhart, were really serious, and kept him 
hard at fatiguing work, his biographer estimates, for at 
least three or four hours daily during six months out of 
the twelve, while the court was in session. He discharged 
those duties faithfully for twenty-five years, during the 
height of his activity as an author. He did not enter on 
the emoluments of the office till 1812, but from that time 
he received from the clerkship and the sheriffdom combined 
an income of £1600 a year, being thus enabled to act in 
liis literary undertakings on his often-quoted maxim that 
“ literature should be a staff and not a crutch.” 

Hcott’s profession, in addition to Bupi>lying him with a 
competent livelihood, supjilied him also with abundance 
of opportunities for the study of men and manners. Char- 
acters of all types and shades find their way into courts of 
law. The wonder is that so much technic^ drudgery did 
not crush every jiarticle of romance out of him ; but such 
was the elasticity and strength of his powers that this 
daily attendance at the transaction of affairs in open court 
face to face with living men — under a strain of attention 
that would have exhausted an ordinary man’s allowance of 
energy — seems rather to have helped him in giving an 
atmosphere of reality to his representations of tlie life of 
the ])ast. 

It was not, however, as a prose writer that he was first 
to make a reputation. The common notion is that Bcott, 
having made a reputation as a poet, was led to attempt 
romances in ]>rose by a chance impulse, hitting ujioii the 
now vein as if by accident. The truth seems rather to 
be that, as it is his prose romances which give the fullest 
measure of his genius, so the greater part of his early life 
was a conscious or unconscious preparation for writing 
them ; whereas his metrical romances, in every way slighter 
and less rich and substantial, were, comparatively speak- 
ing, a casual and temporary deviation from the main pur- 
pose of his life. According to his own account, he was 
led to adoj^t the medium of verse by a series of accidents. 
The story is told by himself at length and with liis 
customary frankness and modesty in the Essay on Iviita- 
tiom of the Arment Ballad^ prefixed to the 1830 edition 
of his Border Minstrelsy^ and in the 1830 introduction to 
the Jjay of the Last Minstrel, The first link in the chain 
was a lecture by Henry Mackenzie on German literature, 
delivered in 1788. This ajiprized Scott, who was then a 
legal apprentice and an enthusiastic student of French and 
Italian romance, that there was a fresh development of 
romantic literature in German. As soon as he had the 
burden of preparation for the bar off his mind he learnt 
German, and was jirofoundly excited to find a new school 
founded on the serious study of a kind of literature his 
own devotion to which was regarded by most of his com- 
panions with wonder and ridicule. We must remember 
always that Scott quite as much as Wordsworth created 
the taste by which he was enjoyed, and that in his early 
days he was half-ashamed of his romantic studies, and 
jmrsued them more or less in secret with a few intimates. 
While he was in the height of his enthusiasm for the new 
German romance, Mrs Barbauld visited Edinburgh, and 
recited an English translation of Burger’s Lenore, Scott 
heard of it from a friend, who was able to re^jeat two lines — 
“ Tramp, tranu), across the laud they speed ; 

Splash, S2)lasn, across the sea ! 

The two linos were enough to give Scott a new ambition. 
He could write such poetry himself ! The impulse was 
strengthened by his reading Lewis’s Monk and the ballads 
in the German manner interspersed through the work. 
He hastened to procure a copy of Burger, at once executed 
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translations of several of his ballads, published two of them 
in a thin quarto in 1796 (his ambition being perhaps 
quickened by the unfortunate issue of a love affair), and 
was much encouraged by the applause of his friends. 8oon 
after he met Lewis personally, and his ambition was con- 
firmed. “Finding Lewis,” he says, “ in possession of so 
much reputation, and conceiving that if I fell behind him 
in poetical powers, I considerably exceeded him in general 
information, I suddenly took it into my head to attempt 
the style of poetry by which he had raised himself to 
fame.” Accordingly, he composed Glenjinlas^ The Eve of 
St JohHy and the Gray Brother^ which were published in 
Lewis’s collection of TaJe^ of Wonder, But he soon be- 
came convinced that “ the practice of ballad- writing was 
out of fashion, and that any attempt to revive it or to 
found a poetical character on it would certainly fail of 
success.” His study of Cloethe’s Gotz von Berlichingen^ of 
which ho published a translation in 1799, gave him wider 
ideas. Why should he not do for ancient Border manners 
what (loetho had done for the ancient feudalism of the 
Rhine ^ He had boon busy since his boyhood collecting 
Scottish Border ballads and studying the minutest details 
of Border history. He began to cast about for a form 
which should have the advantage of novelty, and a subject 
which should secure unity of composition. He was en- 
gaged at the time preparing a collection of the Minetrehy 
of ike Si'otti&h Border, The first instalment was published 
in 1802 \ it was followed by another next year, and by an 
edition and continuation of the old romance of Sir Tristram \ 
and Scott was still hesitating about subject and form for 
a large original work. It si'cms j»robablc from a conversa- 
tion recorded by Gillies that he might have ended by 
casting his meditated picture of Border manners in the 
lorni of a prose romance. But chance at last threw in his 
way both a suitable subject and a suitable metrical vehicle, 
lie had engaged all his friends in the hunt for Border 
ballads and legends. Among others, the countess of Dal- 
keith, wife of the heir-apparent to the dukedom of Buccleuch, 
interested herself in the work. Hapj»ening to hear the 
legend of a tricksy hobgoblin named Giliiin Horner, she 
asked Keott to write a ballad about it. He agreed with 
delight, and, out of com])liment to the lady who had given 
this coiiiinand to the bard, resolved to connect it with 
the house of Buccleuch. The subject grew in Ids fertile 
imagination, till incidents enough had gathered round the 
goi)lin to furnish a framework for his long-designed ]dcture 
of Ihirder manners, ('‘hance also furnished him with a hint 
tor a novel scheme of verse. Coleridge’s fragment of 
Chri,stahef, though begun in 1797 — when he and Words- 
wortli were discussing on the C^uantock Hills the prin- 
<-iples of such ballads as Scott at the same time was recit 
ing to himself in his gallojis on Musselburgh sands— wa'^ 
not ]>ublished till 18 IG. But a friend of Scott’s, Sir John 
Stoddart, had met Coleridge in Malta, and had <’arried 
home in his memory enough of the unfinished ])oem to 
convey to Scott that its metre was the very metre of which 
he had been in search. Scott introduced still greater 
variety into the four-beat couplet ; but it was to Chi'intahtl 
that lie owed the suggestion, as one lino borrowed whole 
and many imitated rhythms testify. 

Tlie Lay of the Last MitiRirel appeared in January 1805, 
•Old at once became widely popular. It sold more ra}>idly 
than poem had ever sold before. Scott was astonished at 
his own success, although he expected that “the atteiiqit 
to return to a more simple and natural style of jioetry w^as 
likely to be welcomed.” Many things contributed to the 
extraordinary demand for the Lay. First and foremost, 
doubt, we must reckon its simplicity. After the 
abstract themes and abstruse, elaborately allusive style of 
the 18th century, the public were glad of verse t}»at 
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could be read wdth ease and even with exhilaration, verse 
in which a simple interesting story w^as told with brilliant 
energy, and simple feelings were treated not as isolated 
themes but as incidents in the lives of individual men 
and women. The thought was not so profound, the lines 
were not so polished, as in The Pleasures of Memory or 
Tlie Pleasures o/ Ilope^ but the “light-horseman sort of 
stanza” carried the reader briskly over a much more 
diversilied country, through boldly outlined and strongly 
coloured scenes. No stanza required a second reading; 
you had not to keep attention on the stretcli or pause 
and construe laboriously before you could gmsp the 
writer’s meaning or enter into Jus arttully condensed 
sentiment. To remember the ]>e(hgrees of all the Scotts, 
or the names of all the famous chiefs and har<ly retainers 
“ wliose gathering word was Bcllenden,” might liave re- 
quired some effort, but only the conscientious reader need 
care to make it. The only puzzle in the Lay was the 
goblin page, and the general reader w^as absolved from all 
trouble about him by the unanimous declaration t)f the 
critics, led by Jeffrey in the EdMuryh Jieview, that lie 
was a grotesque excrescence, in no way essential to the 
story. It is commonly taken for granted that Scott 
acquiesced in this judgment, his politely ironic lettei* to 
Miss Seward being (juoted as conclusive. Tliis is hardly 
fair to the iioor goblin, seeing that his story was the 
germ of the j^oem and determines its whole structure ; 
luit it is a tribute to the lively sinqilicity of the Lay that 
few ]>eople should be willing to take the very moderate 
amount of pains necessary to see the goblin’s true ]M)sition 
in the action. The supernatural element w\as Scott’s most 
risky innovation. For the rest, he was a (*autious and 
conservative reformer, careful not to offend established 
traditions. He was far from raising the standard of re- 
bellion, as Wordsworth had done, against the great aitistic 
canon of the classical school 

“Tnio ait is iiciluie to a<lvaiit}ig(* ilrcsHcd.” 

To “engraft modem reffnemenl on ancient simplicity,’* 
to jircserve the energy of the old ballad without its rudeness 
and bareness of ])oetic ornament, was Scott’s avowed aim. 
He adluTed to thej poetic du'tiou against which Words- 
worth protested. His rough Bordeiers are “dressed to 
advantage” in the costume of roniantie chivalry. Tiie 
baronial magnifieenee of Branksonie, Dehiraine's “shield 
and jack and acton,” the elaborate (‘ei oniony of tlie com- 
bat between the pseudo- l)eh»raine and Mu.sgrave, are 
concessions to the taste of tlu‘ Istli century. Further, he 
disarmed criticism by jnitting Ins jkxmii into the inoutli 
of an ancient minstrel, thus jiictorially eiiqihasizing the 
fact that it was an imitation of aiitiipiity, and provid- 
ing a sca])egoat on whose back might be laid any remain- 
ing sins of rudeness or excessi\e simplicity. And, while 
imitating the antique romance, he was careful not to 
imitate its faults of rambling, discursive, disconnected 
structure. He was scriqinlously attentive to the classical 
unities of time, ])lace, and action. The scene never 
ehange.s from Branksoine and its neighbourhood ; the time 
occupied by the action (as ho pointed out in his preface^ 
is tiirec nights and three days; and, in 8]>ite of all tliat 
critics have said about tlie superffuity of the goblin ])agc, 
it is not difficult to traee> unity of intention and regular 
progressive develot>ment in the incidents. 

The succe.ss of the Lay decided finally, if it was not 
decided already, that literature w^as to be tlie main busi- 
ness of Scott’s life, and lie proceeded to arrange liis affairs 
accordingly. It would have been well for his comfort, if 
not for his fame, liad he adhered to his first plan, w'hich 
was to buy a small mountain-farm near Bowdiill, wuth the 
proceeds of some property left to him by an uncle, and 
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divide lu8 year between this and Edinburgh, where he 
had good hopes, soon afterwards realized, of a salaried 
ap];ointineiit *n thoC’onrt of Session. This would have 
given him ample leisure ainl seclusion for literature, 
Avhih* his private means and oilieial emoluments secureil 
him against dejiendeiici* on his }>en. He would have been 
laiid as well as sheiitf of the eairn and the scaur, and 
as a man of lettms his own master. Since his marriage 
in 1797 with Miss ( diarpentier, daughter of a French 
reiug<*e, his chief rosidenee liad been at liasswade, alsail 
hi\ miles from Edinburgh. Hut on a hint from tlie lord- 
lieutenant that the sheriff must live at least four montlis 
in the year within Ids county, and that lie was attending 
more i losely to his duties as quartermaster of a mouuli tl 
comjiany of volunteers tliaii was consistent with the 
proper discharge of his duties as sheriff, he had mo\e(l 
Ids household in IHOt to Ashestiel. When his uncle’s 
bei]uest fell in, he dettuTiiined to buy a small proi>ert> on 
the banks of the Twe<*d within the limits of his sheriffdom. 
Tliere, wdlhin sight of Newark Casllt* and Ifowlidl, he 
proposed to live like his ancient minstrel, as became the 
bard of the clan, under the shadow of th(i great ducal 
head of tlie Scotts, j>ut this plan was deranged b^ an 
accadi'tit. It so laqijaaiL'd that an old s<*lioolfellow, Janie.s 
Hulluntync, a ])rinter in Kelso, whom lie liad already be- 
frit'nded, transplanted to Edinburgh, and furnished wdth 
both W(trk and money, ajq)lie<l to 1dm for a further loan. 
Scott <leclin(*<l to lend, but offered to join 1dm as sleeping 
]»artner M'lius tin* intended ]airchase money of Broad- 
meadow’s be(‘ame the ca[)ital of a printing concern, of 
winch by degrees tlie man of letters liecame tlie ovei- 
wrcniglit slave, milch-eow, and \i<*tim 

Wln*n the Ar/// w'as off his hands, Scott’s next literary 
enter] >iise was a juose romance a confirmation of tlie 
argument tliat he did not take to prose after Jlyron had 
h(t him,’^ as he put it, in veise, but that romance writing 
was a long-cherished ]»ur[>os(‘. He bi'gari Wavirhi/^ lait 
a Irieiid to whom he show'ed the first chapters whicli do 
not take Waverley out of England, and <leseribe aa eiluea- 
lion in romantic literature veiy mueli like S(*ott\s owui - 
not uiinatiiially (h'cided that the work was didieient in 
interest and unworthy of the author of the Lnt;. Scott 
accordingly laid ll'occ/7e// aside. We may fairly eonjt‘< - 
ture that he would not have been so easily diverted had 
h(‘ not been occu])ied at tlie time w ith other heavy ])ul»lisli- 
iiig ciiterpi is(*s calculat<*d to bring grist to the tainting 
establishment. His active brain was full of projects for 
big editions, wddcli lie undertook to eair> tlirough on con- 
dition that the ])riiitiiig was done by Jiallantyne A Co., 
the “(V).” being kc])t u lu’ofound secret, bec’aiise it miL^lit 
have injured the lawyer and ])oet ])rofi‘ssionally and socially 
to be know n as ]>artner in a c*onimereiul eoiieeru. Ik'tween 
1S0() and 1812, mainly to serve tJic iuten'sts of the firm, 
tlnviigli of course tin* woik was not iii itself uiiattraetiv'e to 
him, Scott produced his elaborate editions of Dr^den, 
Swift, the S<»mers '^IVaets, and the Sadler State |»apers. 
rneidentally these laborious tasks contrilmted to Ins pn*- 
parution for the main work of Ins life by extending Ins 
knov\lc*dge of h’nglish and Scottish liistory. 

J/r/mmn, bi*guu iu November 1806 and published in 
February 1808, was writtc'u as a relief to “graver cares,” 
though in tliis also he aimed at combiuiug with a romantic 
story a solid ]»ieture of an liistorieal ]>eriod. It was even 
more popular than tin* An?/. Scott’s resuscitation of the 
lour beat measure ot the old “gestours” afforded a signal 
jeroof *of the justiie-^s of their instinct in choosing this 
v(*liu*le for tlieir recitations. The four-beat lines of Ma?'- 
mioft took possession of the public like a kind of madness : 
they not only clung to the memory but they would not 
keep off the tongue : i>eo])le could not helj) s]>outiug them 


in solitary places and muttering them as they walked 
about the streets. The critics, except Jeffrey, who may 
have been offended by the [ironounced politics of the ]>oet, 
were on the wdiole better ])1 eased than with the La^. 
Their chief conqilaint was with the “introductions” to 
the various cantos, w^hich wx*re objected to as vcxatiously 
breaking the current of the story. ^ 

The trium]>hant success of Mannion^ establishing him 
as facile jrriiu'eps among living poets, gave Scott such a 
/tec:e^ to use his owm words, “as almost lifted him off his 
feet.” He touched then the highest point of [irosjierity 
and ha])piness. Presently after, he was irritated and 
tcmjited by a combination of little circumstances into the 
great blunder of his life, the establishment of the publish- 
ing house of John Ballantyne &: Co. A coolness arose 
betw^et*!! him and .feffrey, chiefly on political but partly 
abo on personal grounds. Tlicy were old friends, and 
Scott had written many articles for the Hetrieiv^ but its 
]»olitical attitude at this time was intensely unsatisfactory 
to Scott. To coiiqilete the breach, Jeffrey review^ed J/ar- 
iiiifm in a liostile s])irit. A quarrel occurred also between 
SeotFs ])i‘inting firm and Constable, the publisher, who 
had been the priu(*ij>al feeder of its press. Then the 
tern] iter a])])eared in the sliajie of Murray, the London 
piiblislior, anxious to secure the services of the most i)o[)ulai 
Iftllrateur of tlie day. The result of negotiations was that 
Scott set up, ill otipositiou to ( Vmstable, “ the crafty,” “ tlie 
grand Najioleon of tlie realms of pz*int,” the jiulJisliing 
house of John Ballantyne A (\)., to be managefl by a 
dissi]iated and sw^aggering little tailor, whom he nicknamed 

lligdumfunnidos ” for his talents as a mimic and low 
(omediau. Scott interested himself w^anuly in starting 
the Quarterly Jlevietr, and iu rtdurn Murray constituted 
lUlIantyue & Vo. Ids Edinburgh agents. Scott’s trust 
in Bigdiuufuimidos and his brother, “ Aldihoroutiiihos 
coplioriiio,” ami in his own power to siqijily all their defi 
cieuci(\s, is as strange a ])iece of infatuation as any tliat ev**] 
formed a tlieme for romance or tragedy. Their devoted 
uttaehmeut to the architeet of their fortunes and jiroiid 
coiifidi'iiee in Ids ])owers heljied forward to the eataslro])he, 
for whatever Scott n‘com mended tliey agreed to, and In 
w^as too immersed iu multifarious literary work and jn*o 
fessional and social engagements to have time for cool 
exanduatkiu of tlie numerous rash Ki»eculativo ventures 
into which he launched the firm. 

Th(* Lady of the (May 1810) w^as the first gr<‘at 

publication by the new house. Jt w^as received with 
enthusiasm, even Jeffrey joining in the chorus of iq)plaus<‘. 
It made the Perthshire liighlands fashionable for tourists 
and laised the post-horse duty in Scotland. But it dnl 
not make up to Ballantyne tk Co. for their heavy invest 
luents 111 unsound ventures. The Edinburyli Aumtal 
Juyisttr, meant as a rival to the Edhiburyk Eerieu\ though 
Scott engaged Southey to write for it and wrote for it 
lurg(‘ly himself, jiroved a failure. In a very short time 
the warehouses of the firm wore filled with unsaleable 
stock. By the end of three years Scott began to WTite to 
Ids partners about the ]>r()])riety of “reefing sails.” But 
ajipareiitly lie was too much occupied to look into tlie 
accounts of tlio fii’in, and, so fur from understanding the 
rtsil state of their affairs, lie considered himself rich enough 
to make his first ])urchase of land at Abbotsford. But he 
had hardly settled there in the spring of 1812, and begun 
his schemes for building and planting and converting a 
bare moor into a riclily vv ooded /Vm/iaw/U’/?, tlian his business 
troubles began, and he found himself harassed by fears of 
banknqitcy. Eigdurnf unnidos concealed the situation as 

* Set* Mr Hutton’s Scotty in Enghsli Men of Hetter8 Series, p. 
for a (iefencL* of these introduction». Scott adverUned them 

ongiuully as a separate publication. 
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long as lie conld, hut as hill after bill came duo ho was 
obliged to make urgent application to Scott, and the truth 
was thus forced from him item by item, lie had by no 
means revealed all when Scott, who behaved with admir- 
able good-nature, was provoked into remonstrating, “For 
heaven’s sake, treat me as a man and not as a milch-cow.” 
The proceeds of Bokehy (January 1 813) and of other labours 
of Scott’s pen were swallowed up, and bankruptcy wtis 
inevitable, when Constable, still eager at any price to secure 
Scott’s services, came to the rescue. With his help three 
i rises were tided over in 1818. 

It was in the midst of these ignoble embarrassments 
that Scott opened up the rich new vein of the Waverley 
novels. He chanced upon the manuscript of the opening 
chapters of Wiwrley^ and resolved to ccm[dete the story. 

weeks in tlie summer of 1814 sufliced for the work, 
and a]>peared without the authors name in July. 

Many plausible reasons might be given and have been 
given for Scott’s resolution to publish anonymously. The 
ijuaintost reason, and possibly the main one, though it is 
hardly intelligible now, is that given by Lockhart, that he 
considered the writing of novels beneath the dignity of a 
grave clerk of the Court of Session. Why he ke]>t up tlie 
mystification, though the secret was an oj)en one to all his 
l^dinbnrgh acquaiiitaiices, is more easily understood. Hci 
enjoyed it, and his formally initiated coadjutors enjoyeil 
it ; it relieved him from the annoyances of fo(»lish compli- 
ment ; and it was not uii])rofi table, — curiosity about “the 
< Treat Unknown” kee]nng alive the interest in his works. 
The secret was so well kept by all to whom it was de- 
finitely entrusted, and so many devices were used to throw 
co?ijc(*ture off* the scent, tliat even Scott’s friends who were 
certain of the authorship from internal evidence, were 
occaNionally puzzled. He k(‘pt on producing in his own 
name as much work as seemed humanly possible for an 
official who was to be seen every day at his post and as 
often in society as the most fashionable of his ]>rofo8Hional 
brethren. His treatises on chivalry, romance, and the 
drama, bedsides an elaborate work in two volumes on Border 
antiquities, app(*ared in the same year with Warrr/ey, and 
liis etlition of Swift in nineteen volumes in the same week. 
The Lon/ of the hies was ])ublislied in January 1815 ; 6’?/// 
.)r<nui(n'in</, written in “six weeks about Christmas,” in 
February ; J^unCs Letters to his Kinsfolk and The Field of 
Watei'ioo in the same year. Harold the Dauntlessf^ not to 
meiitioTi the liistorical ])art of the Annual Reyisiery appeared 
in the same year with The A ntiffiary, The Black Dwarf and 
Old Mortality (1810). No wonder that the most positive 
interpreters of internal evidence were mystified. It was 
nut as if he had buried liimself in the country for the 
snn\]ner half of the year. On the contrary, he kept open 
Imuse at Abbotsford in the fine old feudal fashion and 
^^as seldom without visitors, llis own friends and many 
strangers from a distance, with or without iiiiroduction.s, 
.sought him there, and found a hearty hos})i table country 
laird, entirely occupied' to all outward appearance with 
local and domestic business and sport, building and plant- 
ing, adding wing to wing, acre to acre, plantation to 
]»lantation, with just leisure enough for the free-hearted 
entertainment of his guests and the cultivation of friendly 
relations with his humble neighbours. How could such a 
man find time to write two or three novelw a year, besides 
what was published in his own name? Kven the few 
intimates who knew how early he got up to prepare his 
packet for the printer, and had some idea of the extra- 
ordinary power that he had acquired of eomniaiuling his 
facultiea^or the utilization of odd moments, must have 

^ 'niijs poem, like the Bridal of THerrmmiy did not bear hia name 

the title-page, but the authorship was an opoii secret, althougli he 
tned U) encourage tlie idea tliat the author was his friend ErsWne. 
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wondered at times whether he had not inherited the arts 
of his ancestral relation Michael Scot, and ke}»t a goblin 
in some retired attic or vault. 

Scott’s fertility is not absolutely uni)aralleled ; the late 
Mr Trollope claimed to have surpassed him in rate as well 
as total amount of ]>rodii(‘tioii, having also business duties 
to attend to. Jlut in speed of production conibin(*<J with 
variety and <hq>th of interest and weight and accuracy of 
historical substance Scott is still unrivalled On liis 
claims as a serious historian, wliicli C\irlyle ignored in his 
curiously narrow and splenetic criticism, he was alw’ays, 
with all his magnanimity, peculiarly sensitive. A certain 
feeling that his antiipiarian studies were undervalued seems 
to have^ haunted him troin his youth. It was jirobably 
this that gave the sting to ffi'ffre^’s criticism ol Martniioiy 
and that ternjited him to the somcwdiat questionable pro- 
ceeding of reviewing his own novels in thi‘ Quarterly upon 
the appearance of Old Mortality. He was nettled Imsides 
at the aeeusation of having treated the (’oveuanters un- 
fairly, and wanted to justify himself by the production of 
historical documents. In this criticism of himself Scott 
rej)lied lightly to some of the familiar objections to his 
work, such as the feebleness of his heroes, Waverley, Ber- 
tram, Level, and the melodramatic character of some of 
his sccni‘s and (diaracters. But he argued more seriously 
against the idea that historical romances are the enemies 
of history, ami he rebutted by antici[>ation Carlyle’s ob- 
jection that he wrote only to amuse idle persons who like 
to lie on their backs and read novels. His apoloyia is 
worth quoting. Historical romances, he admits, have 
always been failures, but the failure has been due to the 
imperfect know]edg<» of the writers and not to the spe<‘ies 
of composition. If, lie says, anachronisms in manners 
can be avoided, and “the features of an age gone by can 
be recalled in a spirit of delineation at once faithful and 
striking, , . . the composition itself is in every point of 
view dignified and improved ; and the author, leaving 
the light and frivolous associates with whom a careless 
observer would be disposed to ally him, takes liis seat on 
the bench of the historians of liis time and country. In 
this jiroud assembly, and in no mean place of it, we are 
di.sposed to rank the author of these works. At once a 
master of the great events and minute imidents of history, 
and of the manners of the tim«‘S he celebrates, as distin- 
guished from those which now jirevail, the intimate thus 
of tlio living and of the dead, his judgment enables him 
to separate those traits which are cliaracteristic from those 
that are generic ; and his imagination, not less accurate 
and discriminating than vigorous ami vivid, ])resents to 
the mind of the reader the manners of the times, and in- 
troduces to his familiar acquaintam*e the individuals of 
the drama as they thought and spoke and acted.” This 
defence of himself sln)ws us the ideal at wdiich Scott 
aimed, and which he realized. He w^as not in the least 
unconscious of his ow'ii excellence. He did not hesitate 
in this review to conq)are himself with Shakes])eare in 
respect of truth to jiature. “The volume whicli this 
author has studied is the great book of nature. He has 
gone abroad into the world in quest of what the world 
will certainly and abundantly sujqily, but what a man oi 
great discrimination alone will find, and a man of the very 
highest genius wdll alone depict after lie has discovered it. 
The characters of Sliakespeare are not more e\clu.sively 
hiiman, not more perfectly men ami women as they live 
and move, than tluxse of tliis mysterious author.” 

The immense strain of Scott’s double or (piadruple life 
as sheriff and clerk, hos])itable laird, poet, novelist, and mis- 
cellaneous man of letters, publi slier and printer, though 
the prosjierons excitement sustained liim for a time, soon 
told upon his health. Early in 1817 began a sericB of 
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attacks of agonizin^j; cramj> of the stomach, which recurred 
at short intervals during more than two years. But his 
appetite aTid capacity for work remained unbroken. IJe 
made his first attempt at ])lay-writing ^ as he was recover- 
ing fioia the first attac k ; before the year was out ho had 
com]>leted Rah /I'o//, and within six months it was followed 
by The Heart af Midlathian^ which by general consent 
occupies the highest rank among his novels. The Jiride 
of Lamiftennoor, The Leffend of Montrone^ and Jvanhoe 
w'ere dictated to amanuenses, through fits of suffering so 
acute that he (*ould not suppress cries of agony. Still he 
would not give uy>. When Ijaidlaw begged him to stop 
dictating lie only answered, “Nay, Willie, only see that 
tlie doors arc fasi L would fain keep all the cry as well 
as th(‘ wool to ourselves; but as to giving over work, that 
can only be wlien I am in woollen ” 

Hiroughout those two yeart» of intermittent illdH‘alth, 
which was at one time so serious that his life was despaiicd 
of and he took formal leave of his family, Scott’s semi- 
public life at Abbotsford continued as usual,— swarms of 
visitors coming and going, and the rate of production on 
the whole suffering no outward and visible check, all tlie 
world wondering at the novelist’s jmxligious fertility. Mr 
Iluskin Jat(*Iy ymt forward the oj)inion that there is a 
distinct falling off in the quality of Scott\s work traceable 
from the time of his first serious illness, arguing as a j)roof 
of the lu'altliiness of Scott’s organization that “he never 
gains anything by sickness ; tlio whole man breathes or 
faints as one creature ; the ache that stiffens a limb chills 
liis lieari, and every ])ang of the stomach paralyses the 
brain.” Yet, when the world was not aware of the state 
of the novelist’s liealth, and novel after novel was received 
without any abatement of enthusiasm, but rather with 
growing wonder and admiration, no critic was acute enough 
to detect this, and it is somewhat unfortunate for the 
theory that Mr Buskin has mistakeui the date of Hcoit’s 
first illness and included among tins masterpieces produced 
in perfect liealth Roh Roi/ and The Heart of Midlothian ^ 
both coinyiosed through recurrent fits of intense bodily 
pain. The first of tlie series (‘oncerniug wdiich there were 
murmurs of dissatisfaction was The Monastery ^ which w^as 
the first completed after the re-establishment of the author’s 
bodily vigour. The biilure, such as it was, was duo rather 
to the subject than tlie treatment, and The Abbot, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots is introduced, w'as generally hailed 
as fully sustaining the reyuitation of “thodreat Unknown ” 
Kenilworth, The Pirate, The Fortunes of Niyel, J^everil of 
the Peak, Quentin Durward, St lionatfs Well, Redyattntltt, 
followi'd in qui<'k succession in the course of three years, 
and it was not till the last tw^o w^ere reached that the cry 
that the author was writing too fast Ix'gaii to gather 
volume. St Ronan's Well was very scivercly criticizeil and 
condemned. And yet Mr Leslie Ste]>hen tells a story of 
a dozen modern connoisseurs in the Waverley novels who 
agreed that each should wuite down sejiarately the name 
of his faNouriie novel, W'lien it iipiieared tliat each had 
witliout concert named St Ronan^s Well. There is this 
certainly to be said for St R(man\s, that, iii sjute of the 
lieaviness of some of the scenes at the “hottle” and the 
artificial melodramatic cliaractor of some of the personages, 
none of Scott’s stories is of more absorbing or more lu'il- 
liantly diversified int(*rest. Uontradictions between con- 
temporary popular opinion and mature critical judgment, 
as well as diversities of view' among critics themselves, 
rather shako confiden(‘e in individual judgment on tlie 

• Thi Ihtom 0/ U’lus aiitl his suhsoquonl (Iranuitio slvetcln‘s, 

Ma( duffle (Voss, Ualidon HUl, Hiid The Ayrshire Tnmedy, wore slijtflit 
ronii)()sitiouH, daHhod olF m a lew days, and offdisl no measure of what 
Seott might Inive done at* a dramatist if he had studied the conditions 
ol stage reproMentatiou. 


vexed but not particularly wise question which is the best 
of Hcott's novels. There must, of course, always be in- 
equalities in a series so prolonged. Tlie author cannot 
always be equally happy in his choice of subject, situation, 
and character. Naturally also he dealt first with the 
subjects of wdiich his mind was fullest. But any theory 
of falling off or exhaustion based upon plausible general 
considerations has to be qualified so much when brought 
into contact with the facts that very little confidence can 
be reposed in its accuracy, l^lw Fortunes of Nigel comes 
comparatively late in the series and has often been blamed 
for its looseness of construction. Scott himself always 
spoke sliglitingly of his plots, and humorously said that 
lie jiroccedod on Mr Bayes’s maxim, “ What the deuce is 
a jdot good for but to bring in good things ? ” Yet so com- 
petent a critic as Mr Hutton lias avowed that on the wdiole 
he prefers The Fortunes of Nigel to any other of Scott’s 
novels. An attempt might be made to value the novels 
according to the sources of their materials, according as 
tliey arc based on ])ersonal observation, documentary 
history, or previous imaginative litiTature. On this prin- 
ciple Jvanhoe and The Tales of the Crusaders might be 
adjudged inferior as being based necessarily on previous 
romance. But as a matter of fact Scott’s romantic char- 
p.cters are vitalized, clothed with a verisiniilitude of life, 
out of the author’s deej), wide, and discriminating know- 
ledge of realities, and his observation of actual life was 
coloured by ideals derived from romance. He wrote all 
his novels out of a mind richly stored with learning of all 
kinds, and in the heat of composition seems to have drawn 
from wliatever his tenacious memory supplied to feed tlie 
fire of imagination, without pausing to reflect upon the 
source. lie did not exhaust his accumulations from one 
source first and then turn to another, but from first to last 
drew from all as the needs of the occasion happened to 
suggest. 

Towards the close of 1825, after eleven years of brilliant 
and prosperous labour, eneouraged by constant tributes of 
admiration, homage, and affection such as no other literary 
[lotentate has ever enjoyed, realizing his dreams of baronial 
splendour and liospitality on a scale suited to his large 
literary revenues, Scott suddenly discovered that the 
foundations of his fortune were unsubstantial. Ho had 
imagined himself clear of all embarrassments in 1818, 
when all the unsaleable stock of John Ballantyne Co. 
was bargained off by Bigdnm to Constable for Waverley 
copyrights, and the publishing concern was wound iij). 
Ap})arently he never informed himself accurately of the 
new relations of mutual accommodation on which the print 
ing firm then entered with the great but rashly siieculativo 
]mblisher, and drew liberally for his own expenditure 
against the undeniable profits of his novels without asking 
any questions, trusting blindly in the solvency of his com 
mercial henchmen. Unfortunately, “lifted off their feet ’ 
]»y the w'onderful triumfihs of their chief, they thought 
tliemselves exempted like himself from the troublesome 
duty of inspecting ledgers and balancing accounts, till the 
crash came. From a diary which Scott began a few days 
before tlie first rumours of financial difficulty rea(‘hed him 
w e know how lie bore from day to day the rapidly unfolded 
]irosj)ect of unsuspected liabilities. “Thank God,” was 
his first reflexion, “ I have enough to pay more than 20.s. 
in the pound, taking matters at tlie worst.” But a few 
weeks re\ealed the uiqileasant truth that, owing to the 
way in which Ballantyne ^ Co. were mixed up with C’on 
stable tfe (’’o., and Constable with Hurst llobinson, the 
failure of the London house threw upon him personal 
responsibility for XI 30,000. 

How' Scott’s pride rebelled against the dishonour of 
bankruptcy, how he toiled for the rest of his life to clear 
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off this enormous debt, declining all offers of assistance 
and asking no consideration from his creditors except time, 
and how nearly ho succeeded, is one of the most familiar 
chapters in literary history, and would bo one of the 
saddest wore it not for the heroism of tho enterprise. His 
wife died soon after tho struggle began, and he sufferetl 
other painful bereavements ; but, though sick at heart, ho 
toiled on indomitably, and, writing for honour, exceeded 
even his happiest days in industrious speed. If he could 
have maintained the rate of tho first three years, during 
which he completed Woodstock^ three Chronicles of the 
CanongatCy The Fair Maid of Perth^ Anne of Geierstein^ 
the jJfe of Napoleon (involving much research, and equal 
in amount to thirteen novel volumes), part of his History 
of Scotland^ the Scottish series of Tales of a Grandfather^ 
besides several magazine articles, some of them among the 
most brilliant of his miscellaneous writings, and prefaces 
and notes to a coUected edition of his novels, — if he could 
have continued at this rate he might soon have freed him- 
self from all his encumbrances. The result of his exertions 
from January 1826 to January 1828 was nearly X40,000 
for his creditors. But the terrific labour proved too much 
even for his endurance. Ugly symptoms began to alarm 
his family in 1829, and in February of 1830 he had 
his first stroke of paralysis. Still he was undaunted, 
and not all tho persuasions of friends and physicians could 
induce him to take rest. “During 1830,” Mr Lockhart 
says, “ he ©overed almost as many sheets with his MS. as 
in 1829,” tho now introductions to a collected edition of 
his poetry and the Letters on Demonology and 'Witchcraft 
being amongst the labours of the year. He had a slight 
touch of apoi)loxy in November and a distinct stroke of 
paralysis in the following A]>ril ; but, in spite of these 
warnings and of other bodily ailments, he had two more 
novels, Count Robert of Paris and Castle DangerouSy ready 
for tho press by tho autumn of 1831. He would not 
yield to the solicitations of his friends and consent to try 
rest and a change of scene, till fortunately, as his mental 
powers failed, he became possessed of the idea that all his 
debts wore at last j)aid and that he was once more a free 
man. In this belief he liapi)iiy remained till his death. 
When it was known that his physicians recommended a 
sea voyage for his liealth, a Government vessel was put at 
his disposal, and ho cruised about in the Mediterranean 
and visited places of interest for the ^jreater part of a year 
before his death. But, wlien he felt that the end was 
near, he insisted on being carried across Europe that he 
might die on his beloved Tweedside at Abbotsford, where 
he ex])ired on 21st »Se]>teml)er 1832. lie was buried at 
Dryburgh Abbey on 2(5th September following. 

A oomph'to list of Scott’s works is given in the Catalogue of Scott 
SrJiihiUoii, 1871, Kdinhurgh, 1872. The standard biography of 
Si'ott is tliat hy Lockhart referred to above ; see also Allan, Life, 
of Scott, Edinburgh, (W. M.) 

SOOTT, WiLUAM. See Stowell, Lokd. 

SOOTT, Winfield (1786-1866), American general, 
was born near Petersburg, Virginia, 13th Juno 1786, 
the grandson of a Scottish refugee from the field of 
(hdloden. Fie was a student at William and Mary 
(College in 1805, and was admitted to the bar at Bich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1807. One of the sudden war excite- 
ments of the time changed the course of his life, and he 
obtained a captain’s commission in the Ignited States 
army in 1808. He served* on the Niagara frontier 
throughout the war of 1812-15, and became one of its 
Iciiding figures, rising rapidly through all the grades of 
the service to that of major-general, which was then the 
highest. Among other curious testimonials to his valour 
and conduct, he received from Princeton College in 1814 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws, a distinction on 
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which ho never ceased to look with peculiar satisfaction. 
In 1841 he became the senior major-general of the army, 
and in 1855, after he had passed out of political life, the 
exceptional grade of lieutenant-general was created for 
him. His most noteworthy military achievement was 
his conduct of the main campaign against Mexico in 1847. 
Landing (9tli AFarch) at Vera Cruz w’ith 1 2,000 men, he 
fought his way through a hostile country to the capital 
city of Afpxico, which he captured 14th JS(*])tpmber, thereby 
practically ending the war. His scrvi<‘e, however, was 
not confined to the army ; from 1815 until 1861 he wa.s 
the most continuously prominent public man of the 
country, receiving and justifying every mark of ])ublic 
confidence in his integrity, tact, and reasonableness. At 
a time (1823) when duelling \s:is almost an im])(*rative 
duty of an officer, he resisted successfully the persistent 
efforts of a brother officer (Andrew Jai^kson) to fon*e him 
into a combat ; and the 8iin])le rectitude of his inlmitions 
was so evident that he lost no ground in ])ublit‘ estimation. 
In 1832, when ordered to Charleston by IVesident Jackson 
during the “nullification” troubles, he secured every advan- 
tage for the Government, while his skilful and judicitnis 
conduct gave no occasion to South (’‘arolina for au out- 
break. Ill like manner, in the Black Hawk Indian 
troubles of 1832-33, in the Canadian “I’atriot War” of 
1837-38, in the boundary dispute of 1838 between Maine 
and New Brunswick, in the San Juan difficulty in 1859, 
wherever there was imminent danger of war and a strong 
desire to keep tho ]>oace, all thoughts tunipd instinctively 
to Scott as a fit instrument of an amicable settlement, 
and his success always justified the (‘hoiep. Such a career 
seemed a gateway to political preferment, and his ])osition 
was strengthened by the notorious fa(‘t that, as he was a 
Whig, the Democratic administration had persistently tried 
to subordinate his claims to those of officers of its own 
party, in 1852 his party nominated him for tlu^ presi- 
dency; but, though his services had been so grt'at and 
his capacity and integrity were beyond question, he had 
other qualities which counted heavily against him. He 
was easily betrayed into the most egregi<uis blunders of 
speech and action, whi(’h drew additional zest from his 
portly and massive form and a somewhat jxnnpous cerc- 
inoniousness of manner. lie destroyed his chances of 
©lection in the North. Tlie Southern V'higs, believing 
him to bo under the influence of the Seward or anti-slavery 
wing of tho party, cast no strong vote for him, and Jj(' was 
overwhelmingly defeated in both sections, com]>leting the 
final overthrow of his party. In 1861 he n'liiained at tlie 
head of the United States armies, in spite of the secession 
of liis State, until November, when he retired on account 
of old age and infirmities. After travelling for a time in 
Europe, he published in 1804 his autobiography, a work 
which reveals thtJ strong and weak ])(>ints of liis character, 

his integrity and comj)lete honesty of puriK)sc, his inclina- 
tion to personal vanity, his rigid precision in every ])oiiit of 
military ])recedcnt and etiquette, and his luborioiis allecta- 
tion of an intimate ac(juaintance with belles leitres. He 
died at West Point, New York, 29th May 1806. 

Autobiography of Lieotcnovt-Gencral Jrtn fhld Scott, LL.J)., 
in two vohinioH, gives tliP f;i(‘ts of liis caioer at leiigtli. Eoi liis 
defeat in 1852. sop \'on Holst’s Constitntiunat Jlistonj, vol. iv. j). 
171 of tho onginal, ]). 20t) ol the I^nglisli tiuiislatiou. 

SCOTUS. Sec Duns Sootuh and Scmiolastk ism. 

SCB ANTON, a city of the Unitc'd States, ca[»ital of 
Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, on a plateau at the 
junction of the Hoaring Brook and the Ijackawaiiiia river, 
162 miles north of Philadel])hia. It is the centre of the 
great coal mining district in the country and tho scat ul a 
largo numF)er of iron and steel works, rolling mills, blast- 
furnaces, and extensive factories for the production of 
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rails, locomotive's, minin" machinery, 8 team-boilers, stoves, 
c4una;L:cH, eelge* tools, tkc A public library, a theatre, 
ail acadi iny of nnisic, a hospital, a juiblic hall, a driving 
park, a Honian (Vitholic cathedral, a homo for the friend- 
less, and a iniiseiim of Indian stone relics are among the 
more ]tromin( nL filatures of the place. The j)opiiiation was 
m lH<;o, 30,092 ill 1870, and 45,830 in 1880. 

Slo< inn I'ann, .ib tJn« bito was calltMl bu))H(M|uent to 1798, saw its 
fust luiinu (• ciM t<*(l in 1840 by (Jc*oig<‘ and Soldo n Scranton, 
who soon hiMmI a lollnig-inill niid tlio nianufaoturo of rails The 
ojMnnii;; of tlio i/nlwuy in 1850 f^avo a gioat stimulus to tho now 
town (1851), which f»htaino(i a city charter in 1860. It is divided 
into twenty -OTIC wnnls, ol winch Iho 4lh, hth, Gtli, 14th, 15th, and 
18tli aio known as Hyde Paik, the 1st, 2d, and 8d as Providence. 

S( a bird inhabiting Cluiana and the Amazon 

valley, so called in 1781 by Pennpnt ((ten. /iirdn^ p. 37) 
“ from tlie violtmt noise it mak(‘8,” — tlic J^iltmeJea comnia 
of Liniiauis. h'irst made known in lGi8 by Maregrave 
under the name of “ Anliima,’^ it was more fully deaeribed 
and better figured by llutlbn under that of AV/w?V7//, still 
a])plied to it by French writers Of about the size of a 
Tuikey, it is remarkable for the curious “horn” or slender 
eainnelc*, more than tlire(‘ inebes long, it bears on its crow^n, 
the two sharp sjiurs witli whudi each wing is armed, and 
its elongated foes. Its plumage is plain in colour, being 
of ail almost umforiu greyish black above, tlio space rouml 
the eyes and a ring round the neck being variegated wdth 
white, and a patch of pale rufous appearing above the 
carfial joint, wliile tlie lower parts of the botly are white. 
Closely related to this bird is another first deseribod by 
Linmeus as a sjieeies of I\trm (Jac'ana, vol. xiii. p. 531), 
to wdii<‘h group it certainly does not belong, but scjiarated 
tlieietrom by lllig(*r to form the geuiis (Jkauna.^ and now 
known as 6\ rhavarift, very generally in English as the 

(Vested Screamer,'^ ^ a name which was first bestowed on 
the Skuiigma (y.c.). 'J'his bird inhabits the lagoons and 
swamps of Paraguay and Southern Brazil, where it is called 
“(1iajA'N)r “ ( ’Jiaka,^’ and is smaller than the preceding, 
wonting its “horn,^’ Imt having its head furnished with a 
dejiendent ert‘st of feathers. Its face and throat are white, 
to wJiieli succeeds a lilaekisli ring, and tlie rest of the 
lower ]iarts are white, nuire or less clouded with cinereous. 
According to Mr (libson 1880, ]>p. 1G5, 16G), its 

nest is n light construction of dry ruslies, having its fouiida- 
tioii in the winter, and contains as many as six eggs, which 
are white tinged wdth butf. The young are covered with 
do\Mi of a yellowish brown colour. A most singular habit 
]>ossess(‘d by this bird is that of rising in the air and soar- 
ing tJiere in circles nt an immense altitude, uttering at 
iut(‘rvals the very loiul cry of which its lo<*al name is an 
imitation. From a dozen to a score may be seen at once 
so occupying themselves. The young are often taken from 
tin' nesl and reared by the ]>eo]>le to attend U[»on and de- 
fend their jioultry, a (luly wdiicli is faithfully^ and, owdng 
to the sjinrs with which tlie (''haka’s wings are armed, 
.sneeessfnll^ diseliarged. Another very curious ]iropcrty 
of this binl, which w^as observed by .raeejuin, wdio brought 
it to the notice of Limueus, * is its emphysematous condi- 
tion, - tliere being a layer of air-cells between the skin and 
the miiseh's, so that on any part of the body being i)res.sed 
a crackling sound is heard. In Central America occurs 
another species, (7. derbitma, chiefly distinguished by the 
<larker colour of its ])lumage. For this a distinct genus, 
Jsrbi/7'orni.% was jiroposed, but ajiiiarently wdthout neces- 
sity, by Jleichenbach (Syst Arntm^ p. xxi.). 

The taxonomic jiositioii of the P<tlamedeid{e^ for all will 

‘ Umlor this iiaino its onrious liatiits have been well desciibed by 
Mr \V. J1 Hudson {(fcntlevian's Magazine^ Sept, 1885, pp. 280-287). 

- IltMice Latham’s name for this species is Faithful Jacaiia,” — he 
supjiosnig it to belong to the genus in wliich Linineus idaccd it. 

* *‘1Wta iiiaiiu cutis, sub pennis etiam laiiosa, crepat ubiqiie for* 
titer” Sni , t*d. 12, i. p. ‘260'i 
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allow to the Rcreamerfl the rank of a Family at least, has 
been much debated, and cannot bo regarded as fixed. Their 
Anserine relations were jiointed out by Prof. Parker in the 
Zoological Proceedings for 1863 (pp. 511-518), and in the 
same work for 1 867 Prof. Huxley placed the Family among 
his Chenomorphse ) but this view wm contravened in 1876 
by Garrod, wdio said, “The Screamers must have sprung 
from the primary avian stock as an independent offshoot 
at inueh the same time as did most of the other important 
families.” Accordingly in 1880 Mr Hclater regarded them 
as forming a distinct “ Order,” Palawedeee^ which he, how- 
ever, placed next to the true Anneres^ from the neighbour- 
hood of which, as has been already stated (Ornttiiolocjy, 
vol. xviii. p. 47), the present writer thinks the Palamedddet 
can hardly be removed. (a. N.) 

SC^BFiW. The screw is the sim])lest instrument for 
converting a uniform motion of rotation into a uniform 
motion of translation (seiJ Mk.(*iian1('s, vol. xv. p. 754). 
IVletal screws requiring no spi'cial accuracy are generally 
cut by ta])8 and dies. A ta}) is a cylindrical piece of steel 
having a screw on its extiTior with sharp cutting edges ; 
by forcing this w’ith a revolving motion into a hole of the 
pro])er size, a screw is cut on its interior forming w'hat is 
Ifiiown as a nut or fenmle screw. The die is a nut with 
sharp cutting edges used to screw iqioii the outside of 
round jiieces of metal and tJius jirodnce male screws. More 
accurate screws are cut in a hit lie by twising the carriage 
carrying the tool to move uniformly forward, thus a con- 
tinuous s])iral line is cut on the uniformly revolving cylinder 
fixed bctwx'cn the lathe centres. Tin* cutting to<.»l may be 
an ordinary form of latlie tool or a revolving saw-like disk. 
(See Machine Tools, vol. xv. p. 153.) 

l^h'rors of Screws, — For scii'iitific puiposos the screw must be so 
regular that it moves forward in its iiiil exactly the same distance 
for each given angular rotation around its axis. As the niouiitings 
of a screw introduce many errors, the final and exact test of its 
accuracy can only be made when it is finished and set up for ime. 
A large screw can, liowevcr, be roughly CMimincd in the foIloiMug 
mannor. (1) 8co wdndher the surface of the threads lias a pci feet 
polish. The more it deptirts fioin this, and itppioachcs tlie lough 
tom surface as cut l>y the lathe tool, the worse it is. A pci feet 
screw has a jicrfcet nolish. (2) Mount upon it between the centres 
of a lathe and tlic blip a short nut which fits perfectly. If tlie nut 
move.s fiom end to end with eipial trie lion, the screw is uniform in 
diameter. If the nut is long, uiicqual resistance may be due to 
either an error of run or a bend in the senew. (8) Fix a microscope 
on the lathe carriage and focus its single Lross-hair on the edge of 
the screw and parallel to its axis. If the scicvv runs true at every 
point, its axis is straight. (4) Observe wlietlier the short nut runs 
from end to end of the screw without a W’ahhling motion when the 
screw is turned and the nut kept from revolving. If it wabbles 
the screw is said to be drunk One can see this ei ror bettor b> 
fixing a long pointer to the nut, or by nttatliing to it a mirror and 
observing an image in it wd til a telesiope. The following ex|>en- 
meiit will also detect this error. (5) Ihit upon the screw tw’o well- 
fittiug and rather short nuts, which are ke]»t from revolvinp; by 
arms bearing against a stiaight edge parallel to the axis ot the 
scicw. Jjct one nut carry an arm which sujiports a microscope 
focused on a lino ruled on tho other nut. Screw this combination 
to different parts of tlio sciew. If dining one revolution tho 
microseope remains in focus, tho screw is not drunk ; and, if tho 
cross-hairs bisect tlie lino in every position, there is no error of run. 

Making Accurate Screws.— To produio a screw of a foot or even 
a yard long with errors not exceeding rnWfh of an inch is not 
difficult. ProfeH.sor Williiini A. Rogers of Ilarvaid observatory 
lias invented a process in which the tool of the lathe while cutting 
the screw is moved so ns to coiintoract the errors of the lathe 
screw. Tho screw is then partly ground to get rid of local 
errors. But, whore tho highest accuracy is needed, wo must resort 
in tho case of screws, ns in all otlier cases, to grinding. A long solid 
nut, tightly fitting tho screw in one position, cannot be moved 
freely to another position unless the screw is very accurate d 
grinding material is applied and the nut is constantly tightened, 
it will grind out all errors of run, ilruukcimess, erookediiess, and 
irregularity of size. The condition is thnt the nut must be long, 
rigid, and capable of being tightened as the grinding proceeds ; 
also the screw must bo ground longer than it will fiuaHy be nceilod 
so that the imperfect ends may lie removed. 

The following process will produce a screw suitable for niling 
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I to pvadtioe 

i iorotr irMob iii^liiiilbrtQ bo H ib^oO lobg^ bot fnelMibg btojribgft, 
•bd 1| ibchoti in diometor. Select n bar of soft Bessemer sml, 
wbicb baa not the hard spots usually found in cast steel, about 1| 
inches in diameter and SO long. Put it between latho centres and 
turn it down to 1 inch diameter everywhere, except about 12 inches 
in the centre, where it is left a little over 1| inches in diaxriotor for 
cutting the sorpw ^^’ow cut the screw with a triangular thread a 
little wiarper than o0^ Above all, avoid a fine screw, using about 
20 threads to the inch. ^ 

The grinding nut, about 11 inches long, has now to bo made. Fig. 
1 repre^nts a section of the nut, which is mode of brass, or better 

d d 






Fio. 1 . — Section of grinding nut. 

of Bessemer steel. It consists of four segments, — «, a, which can 
be drawn about the screw by two collars, 6, 2>, and the screw c. 


placed in a latho and surrounded by \iatcr whoso temperature can 
iK) kept constant to 1° 0., and the nut placed on it. In order that 
the weight of tlie nut may not make the ends too small, it must 
either be coiinterbalaiicnd by weights hung fioin a ro[M* passing 
over pulleys in tho coiling, or the screw must ho vertical during 
tho wnolo process. Emory and oil seoiu to Ix) the only available 
grinding materials, though a softer silica powder might be used 
towards tho cud of the operation to clean oil’ tho emery and prevent 
future wear. Now fjrind tho screw in tho nut, making tho nut 
pass baekwarcls and forwards over the screw, its whole range being 
nearly 20 inches at first. Turn tho nut end for end every ten 
minutes and continuo for two weeks, finally making the range 
of the nut onlv about 10 iiielios, using finer washed emery and 
iiKJving tho lathe slower to avoid heating. Finish uith a fine silica 
powtler or rouge. During tho process, if tho thread bccon^es too 
f)lunt, reeut tho nut by a short tap so as not to change the pif^h at 
any point. This must of course not ho done loss than five dbys 
before tho finish. Now cut to the proper length ; centre again m 
tho lathe under a microscope ; and turn the bearings. A screw so 
ground has loss errors than from any other system of mounting. 
Tin* [loriodic error especially will bo too small to bo discovered, 
though the mountings and gi’sduatioii and centering of the head 
will introduce it; it must thcroforo finally bv. correetod. 

Motintinq of Screws. -Tho mounting must lie devised most earo- 
fully, and is indeed inoro difficult to make without error than the 
scjuw itself. The principle which should be adopted is that no 
workmanship is norfeet ; tho design must make iip for its imper- 
fections. Tniis tlio screw can never be made to run true on its 
bearings, and Inuice the dovic<5 of resting one eiitl of tho carriage 
oil tlio nut must be rojeet<‘il. Also all rigid eonucxioii between 
Uie nut and the carriage must bo avoided, as tho screw can never 
b* adjusted i>arallol to the ways on which tho carriage rests. I*'or 
many purposes, such as ruling optical gratings, tho (*arriago must 
move accurately forward in a straight lino as far as the horizontal 
piano is concerned, while a little curvature in tho vertical piano 
pi odiices very little eltoct. These conditions can be satisfied by 
making tho ways V-shaped and grinding with a grinder somewhat 
sliorter than the ways. By constant reversals and by lengthening 
or shortoniiig tho stroke, they will finally bei'ome nearly perfect. 
The vertical curvature can be sufiiciontly tested by a short carriage 
raiTving a delicate spirit level. Another and very efficient form 
of ways is V-shaped with a flat top and nearly vortical sides. Tho 
carriage rests on the flat top and is hold by springs against one of 
tlio nearly verticjal sides. To determine with accuiacy whether 
the ways are straight, fix a flat piece of glass on the carriage and 
rule a lino on it by, moving it under a diamond ; reverse and rule 
another line near the firat, and measure the distance apart at the 
centre and at the two ends by a micrometer. If tho centre measure- 
ment is equal to the mean of' tho two end ones, the line is straight. 
This is better than the method with a mirror mounted on the 
carriage and a telesco{>e. The screw itself must rest in bearings, 
and the end motion ibe prevented by a I>oint bearing against its flat 
end, which is protected by hardened steel or a flat dwmond. Collar 
hearings introduce periodic errors. The secret of success is so to 


(Resign the tint and its cotmexion^ as to eliminate all adjustments of 
the screw and indeed all imperfect workmanship. The connexion 
must also be such as to give means of correcting any residual 
periodic errors or errors oi run which may be introduced in tho 
mountings or by the wear of tho machine. 

The nut is shown in fig. 2. It is made in two halves, of wrought 
iron filled with boxwood or lignum vit® plugs, on which the screw 
is cut. I'o each half a long ]^eco of sheet steel is fixed which bmri 
against a guidlna 
edge, to be dcscribca 
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presently. Tho two 
halves arc held to tho 
screw by springs, so 
that ouch moves for- 
ward almost indepen- 
dently of tho other. 

To join the nut to the 
carriage, a ring is attached to the latter, 
vertical and Avhich cun turn loiintl a 
Tlie bars fixed midway on tho two halves 
a^inst this ring at points 90" distant 
Hciico each half does its shnvo independ- 
other ill moving the carriage forward, 
parallelism between tho screw and tho 
tiicity in tho screw mountings thus i ^ 
the forward motion of the carriage. The rf 
which tho steel pieces of tho nut rest can 
form os to correct any small error of run 
tho screw. Also, by musing it to move 
forwards periodically, tho periodic error 
mountings cun be correetod. 
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ing gi'atings for optical purposes 
>t bo very perfectly olhiiiniitcd, 
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whose piano is 
vertical axis, 
i of tho nut bear 
from its axis, 
cntly of the 
Any want of 
ways or eccon- 
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error must 

odic displacement of the lines only one 
inch fiom their mean position will ]>ro- 
in the spectrum.^ Indeed this is the most sensitive method of 
detecting tho existence of this error, oml it is practically iiu pos- 
sible to mount the most perfect of screws without intiodueiiig it. 
A very ]>rticUeal method of determining this error is to inle a 
short grating with very long lines on a piece of common thin 
plate glass; cut it in two with a lUamond and superimpose the 
two halves with Iho rulings together and displaced sideways o\er 
each other oiie-iialf the pitch of tho screw. On now' looking at 
the plates in a pro[»er light so os to have the spei'trnl colours 
show through it, dark lines will appear, wdiieh arc wavy if tlieic 
is a pcrioilic error and straight if there is none. By iiieaHuring the 
comparative amplitude of the waves and the distance apart ot two 
lines, tho amount of tho periodic error can he (let(‘nmn(‘d. The 
plia.se of the periodic error is best found by a serii's of trials after 
setting tho corrector at the proper amjilitmle as detei mined above. 

A niachino propel ly made as above mid kept at a (‘onstant 
temxicraturo should bo ablo to make a scale of 6 inched in length, 
with errors at no point exceeding iDoVvirth of an inch. Wlieii, 
however, a grating of that length is attempted at the lalo of 1 4,000 
lilies to the inch, tour days anti nights ar<^ leqiiired and the lesult is 
seldom |>erfeet, possibly on aceoniit of the wear of the machine or 
changes of temperature. Giatings, how'cvcr, hss than 3 inches 
long are easy to make. (U. A. K. ) 

SCRIBE, AuacTSTiN Emi^:NK (1791-1801), tho most 
}X)puIar playwright of Franco, was born at l^aris im 2*4 th 
December 1791, and died there on 20th February 1861. 
His father was a silk merchant and he was well ctlucated, 
being destined for the bar. But, having a real gift for 
tho theatre (a gift which unfortunately was not allied witli 
sufficient literary ])()wer to make his works last), he very 
soon broke away from professional study and at the ag(‘ 
of twenty produced, in collaboration, as is common in 
France, the first of a series of dramas which continued for 
fifty years. Lea Dervk (1811) is usually cited as the first 
play in which he took a hand, though, as for some time he 
did not sign his work, identification is somewJiat difficult. 
He achieved no distinct success till 1816, when TTne JVitit 
de. Garde Nafionak made him in a w^ay famous. Thence- 
forward his fertility w^as unceasing and its results pro- 
digious. There may bo in existence a complete list of 
Scribe*s works, but we have never seen any that pretended 
to be such. He wrote every kind of drama —vaudevilles, 

* In a machine made by tho jncHont writer for ruling gratings tho 
periodic error is entirely dno to the gi ad nation and centering of tho 
hood. Tho uncorrected periodic error from this cause displaces the 
lines ■ymjWirth of an inch, which is sufticient to entirely ruin all grating* 
mode witlioiit cot reeling it. 
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comedies, tmgedies, o^m-Ubrettl To pn» tbMtte alone 
lie is said to have furnished more than a Imadred pieces. 
But his life was entirely uneventful, and his election to 
the Academy in 1834 is almost the only incident which 
deserves chrohicling. It ought to be said to Scribe’s 
credit that, although he was the least original of writers 
and was more an editor of dramas than a dramatist, 
although lie was for many years an object of the bitterest 
envy to impecunious geniuses owing to his pecuniary 
success, and although he never has pleased and never can 
please any critic who applies purely literary tests, his 
character stands very high for literary probity and indeed 
generosity. He is said in some cases to have sent sums of 
money for copyright in ideas” to men who not only had 
not actually collaborated with him but who were unaware 
that he had taken suggestions from their work. His 
industry was untiring and his knowledge both of the 
median ism of the stage and of the tastes of the audiehce 
was wonderful. Nevertheless he hardly deserves a place 
in literature, his style being vulgar, his characters common- 
place, even his plots lacking power and grasp. He wrote 
a few novels, but none of any mark. The best known of 
Scribe’s pieces after his first successful one are Une Cluifne 
(1842), Le tVrrc d!Eau (1842), A dinenne Lecouvreur (1 849), 
and the libretti of many of the most famous operas of 
the middle of the century, especially those of Auber and 
Meyerbeer. 

iSCIllBES. See Tskael, vol. xiii. p. 419. 

SCRIVENER’S PALSY. See Oeamp, vol. vi. p. 543. 

SCROFULA or Steuma (formerly known in England 
as “king’s evil,” from the belief that the touch ot the 
sovereign could effect a cure^), a constitutional morbid 
condition generally exhibiting itself in early life, and 
characterized mainly by defective nutrition of the tissues 
and by a tendency to inflammatory aflbetions of a low type 
with degenerative changes in their products. The subject 
has been considered in most of its features under Patho- 
LOOY (vol. xviii. p. 405), and only a further brief reference 
is liore necessary. Scrofula may be either inherited or 
aetjuirod. Heredity is of all causes the most potent, and 
naturally operates with greater certainty whore both parents 
possess the taint. As in all hereditary diseases, however, 
the liability may be scarcely perceptible for one or two 
^ generations, but may then reappear. Other causes refer- 
able to parentage may readily produce this constitutional 
state in children, as weakness or ill health in one or both 
parents, and, as seems probable, marriages of consanguinity. 
But, apart altogetlier from hereditary or congenital influ- 
ences, the scrofulous habit is frequently developed, especi- 
ally in the young, by such unfavourable hygienic conditions 
as result from overcrowded, cold, and dark dwellings, in- 
suflicient and improper food, exposure, and debauchery. 
Even among the old in such circumstances the evidences 
of scrofula may be seen to present themselves where before 
they had been absent. 

There are two well-marked types of the scrofulous con- 
stitution to be often observed, especially among the young. 
In the one the chief features are a fair complexion with 
delicate thin skin, blue eyes, dilated pupils, long eyelashes, 
soft muscles, and activity of the circulatory and nervous 
system ; wliile in the other the skin is dark, the features 
heavy, the figure stunted, and ail the functions, physical 
and mental, inactive In many instances, however, it will 
^ be found that both types are more or less u\ixed together 
in one individual. The manifestations of scrofula generally 
appear in early life, and are often exhibited in young 

> This eu|Mir&tition can be traced bock to the time of Edward the 
OoufoMor m England, and to a much earlier paiiod in France. Samuel 
Johneon was touched by Queen Anne in 1712, and the same pre- 
vogatiTe of royalty was exercised by Fitnce Cbarlee Edward in 1745. 


eruprions of obetinaie ehanacter on llie wW 

p^ts ; later on in youth there appear glandular silrellldga 
either externally, as on the neck, or affecting the gland 
structures of the chest or abdomen, while at the same 
time mucous membranes and bones may become implicated. 
The distinctive features of the scrofulous inflammatory 
affections are their tendency to chronicity and to suppura- 
tive and degenerative changes, the affected parts either 
healing slowly with resulting disfigurement, as on the neck, 
or continuing to retain traces of the products of the 
diseased action, which may set up serious disturbance of 
the health at some future time. Farther, the scrofulous 
constitution always influences the duration and progress of 
any disease from which the individual may suffer, as well 
as its results. Thus in pneumonia, to which the scrofulous 
would seem to be specially liable, the products of the 
inflammation are not readily absorbed as in previously 
healthy persons, but, remaining in the lung- tissues, are 
apt to undergo caseous degenerative changes, which may 
issue in phthisis (sec Pkkumonia and Phthisis). The 
connexion of scrofula with tubercle is pointed out in the 
article Pathology (loc. dt,). 

Scrofula may under favourable circumstances tend to 
improvement as age advances, and it occasionally happens 
that persons who in early life showed unmistakable evi- 
dences of this condition appear ultimately to outgrow it, 
and become in all respects healthy and vigoious. The 
treatment is essentially similar to that described for 
rickets or phthisis, and is partly preventive and partly 
curative. It consists mainly in hygienic measures to pro- 
mote the health and nutrition of the young, and of suitable 
diet, tonics, <kc., where evidences of the disease have 
declared themselves. See Rickets, Phthisis. 

SCRUB-BIRD, the name (for want of a better, since it 
is not very distinctive) conferred upon the members of an 
Australian genus, one of the most curious ornithological 
types of the many furnished by that country. The first 
examples were procured by the late Mr Gilbert between 
Perth and Augusta in West Australia, and were described 
by Gould in the Zoological Society’s Proceedings for 1844 
(pp. 1, 2) as forming a new genus and species under the 
name of Atrichia clamoaa^ the great peculiarity observed 
by that naturalist being the absence of any bristles around 
the gape, in which respect alone it seemed to differ from 
the already known genus Sphenura, In March 1866 Mr 
Wilcox obtained on the banks of the Richmond river on 
the eastern side of Australia some other examples, which 
proved the existence of a second species, described by Mr 
liamsay in the Proceedings for that year (pp. 438-440) as 
A. rufescens ; but still no suspicion of the great divergence 
of the genus from the ordinary Passerine type was raised, 
and it was generally regarded as belonging to the Malwridm 
or Australian Warblers. However, the peculiar formation 
of the sternum in Atrichia attracted the present writer’s 
attention almost as soon as that of A. damosa was exhibited 
in the museum of the College of Surgeons, and at his re- 
quest Mr Ramsay a little later sent to the museum of the 
university of Cambridge examples in spirit of A. rufescens^ 
which shewed a common structure. One of the sternal 
peculiarities was noticed by Mr Sclater (/6m, 1874, p. 191, 
note); and in the present work (Bieds, iii, p. 741) the 
Scrub-birds were declared to form a distinct Family, 
Atrichiidsey standing, so far as was known, alone with the 
Lyre-birds (see vol. xv. p. 115) as “abnormal PasseresJ* 
Much the same view was also taken the next year by Garrod, 
who, in the Proceedings for 1876 (pp. 516, 518, pi. Bl 
figs. 4-7), further dwelt on the taxonomic importance of 
the equally remarkable characters of the syringeal muscles 
exhibited alike by Meamta and AtriMa^ which he accord- 
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^iltbring from «U the i««t and sinee moogoix^ 
W baan Wfod (OamsttOLoaT, toL xviii. pp. 40, 41), by Mr 
Solater m a Sub-order Pteudotoinet. A detailed anatomical 
deecription of AtriMa has, however, yet to be given, and a 
,^mpn. riar>T> of many other Australian types is needed* 
befora it can be certainly said to have no nearer ally than 
JfeMtra, Both the known species of Scrub-bird are about 



Wast- Australian Scrub-bird {Atrichta damosa). 


the size of a small Thrush — A. damosa being the larger of 
the two. This species is brown above, each feather 
barred with a darker shade; the throat and belly are 
reddish white, and there is a large black patch on the 
breast; while the flanks are brown and the lower tail- 
coverts rufous. A. rufescens has the white and black of 
the fore-parts replaced by brown, barred much as is the 
upper plumage. Both species are said to inhabit the 
thickest “ scrub ” or brushwood forest ; but little has been 
ascertained as to their mode of life except that the males 
are noisy, imitative of the notes of other birds, and given 
to violent gesticulations. The nest and eggs seem never 
to have been found, and indeed no example of the female 
of either species is known to have been procured, whence 
that sex may be inferred to escape observation by its in- 
conspicuous appearance and retiring habits. (a. n.) 

SCUDfeRY is the name of a family which is said to 
have been of Italian origin and to have transferred itself to 
Provence, but which is only known by the singular brother 
and sister who represented it during the 17th century. 

Georges db Scud^ry (lCOl-1667), the elder of the pair, 
was born at Havre, whither his father had moved from 
Provence, in 1601. He served in the army for some time, 
and, though in the vein of gasconading which was almost 
peculiar to him he no doubt exaggerated his services, there 
seems little doubt that he was a stout soldier. But he con- 
ceived a fancy for literature before he was thirty, and during 
the whole of the middle of the century he was one of the 
most characteristic figures of Paris, Despite his own merit, 
which was not inconsiderable, and his sister's, which was 
more, he was unlucky in his suits for preferment. Indeed 
from some stories told by men not his friends he seems to 
have hurt his own chances by independence of spirit. He 
received, however, the governorship of the fortress of Notre 
Dame de la Garde near Marseilles in 1643, and in 1650 
'w as elected to the Academy, Long before he had made 

^ Forbes skewed that Ortbontx (voL xviii. p. 62) did not belong 
to the group as at one time suppoeed. 


himseU conspicuous by a letter attacking Corneille's Cidf 
which he addressed to that body. He was himself an 
industrious dramatist, Z* Amour Tyrannique being the chief 
pi^e which (and that only partially) has escaped oblivion. 
His other most famous work was the epic of Alaric (1654). 
He lent his name to his sister's first romances, but did little 
beyond correcting the proofs. His death occurred at Paris 
on 14th May 1607. Sciiddry's swashbuckler affectations 
(he terminates his introduction to the works of Theojdiile 
de Viaud by something like a challenge in form to any one 
who does not admit the supremacy of the deceased poet), 
the bombast of his style, and his various oddities have 
been rather ©xaggcTatod by literary gossip and tradition. 
Although probably not quite sane, he had some poetical 
power, a fervent love of lite^oturc, a high sense of honour 
and of friendship. 

His sister Madeleine (1607 1701), born also at Havre 
in 1607, was a writer of much more a\)ility and of a much 
better regulated character. She very plain and had 
no fortune, but her abilities were great and she was very 
well educated. Establishing herself at I'aria with her 
brother, she was at once admitted to the liambouillet coterie, 
afterwards established a salon of her own under the title 
of the Soriite du Saniedi^ and for the last half of the 17th 
century, under the pseudon 3 rm of “Sapho" or her own 
name, was acknowledged as the first blue-stocking of France 
and of the woild. Her celebrated novels, Artamhie ou U 
Grand Cyrus^ ClHu^ Ibrahim ou Vlllustre Jiassa, Almahide^ 
and others are known by quotation to every one, and wore 
the delight of all Europe, including j>ersons of the wit and 
sense of Madame de S6vign6. But for at least a century 
and a half they have lain unread, and their immense length 
has often been satirized oven by persons well read inJetters 
with the term “folio," when in fact they were originally 
issued in batches of small octavos, sometimes (allowing for 
two parts to each volume) running to a score or so. 
Neither in conception nor in execution will they bear 
criticism as wholes. With classical or Oriental j)ersonage8 
for nominal heroes and heroines, the whole language and 
action are taken from the fashionable ideas of the time, 
and the personages can be identified either really or colour- 
ably with Mademoiselle de Scud^ry's contemporaries. The 
interminable length of the stories is made out by endless 
conversations and, as far as incidents go, chiefly by suc- 
cessive abductions of the heroines, conceived and related 
in the most decorous spirit, for Mademoiselle do Scud^ry 
is nothing if not decorous. Nevertheless, although the 
books can hardly now be read through, it is still ]>o8sible 
to jicrceive their attraction for the wits, both male and 
female, of a time which certainly did not lack wit. In 
that early day of the novel prolixity did not repel. 
“Sapho” had really studied mankind in her contempo- 
raries and knew how to analyse and describe tlioir characters 
with fidelity and point. Hlie was a real mistress of con- 
versation, a thing quite now to the age at least as far as 
literature was concerned, and proportionately welcome. 
She could moralize — a favourite employment of the time — 
with sense and propriety, and the purely literary merits 
of the style which clothed the whole were considerable. 
Madeleine survived her brother more than thirty years 
(scandal says that she was not sorry to be relieved from 
his humours), and in her later days published numerous 
volumes of conversations (to a great extent extracted from 
her novels) and short moral writings. Dryden says that he 
had heard of an intention on her part to translate the 
Cantfrlury Tales^ and it is not impossible. She never 
lost either her renown or lier wits or her good sense, and 
died at Paris on 2d June 1701. It is unfortunate and 
rather surprising that no one has recently attempted au 
anthology from her immense work. 
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T he present article is confined to the sculpture of the 
Middle Ages and modern times ; classical sculpture 
has been already treated of under Archeology (Clabb- 
J(’Al), vol. ii. p. 343 and in the articles on the several 
individual artists. 

In the 4tli century a.tl, under the rule of Constantine’s 
successors, the plastic arts in the Homan world reached 
the lowest point of degradation to which they ever fell. 
Coarse in workmanship, intensely feeble in design, and 
utterly without expression or life, the pagan sculpture of 
that time is merely a dull and ignorant imitation of the 
work of previous centuries. The old faith was dead, and 
the art which had 8[)rung 
from it died with it. In 
the same century a large 
amount of sculpture was 
produced by Christian 
workmen, which, though 
it reached no very liigh 
standard of merit, was at 
least far superior to the 
pagan work. Although 
it shows no increase of 
technical skill or know- 
ledge of the human form, 
yet the mere fact that it 
was inspired and its sub- 
jects suiiphed by a real 
living faith was (piitc 
sufficient to give it a 
vigour and a dramatic 
force which raise it tes- 
thetically far above the 
expiring efforts of jiagan- 
isiu. Fig. 1 bliows a very 
line Christian relief of 
the 4th century, with a 
noble figure of an arch 
angel holding an orb and 
a scc[)tre. It is a leaf from 
an ivory consular dip- 
tych, inscribed at the toj) 

AEXOY HAPONTA KAI 
MA0a;N THN AITIAN, 

** Ueccive these presents 
and having learnt the oc- 
casion ...” A number 
of large marble sarco- 
[diagi are the chief exist- 
ing specimens of this early 
Christian soilpture. In 
general design they are 
close eo]nes of ])agan tombs, and are richly decorate<l 
outside with reliefs. The subjects of these are usually 
scenes trom the Old and New' Testaments. From the 
former those subjects were selected w^hich were 8U]>i)osed 
to have some typical reference to the life of ( irist : 
the Meeting of Abraham and Melchisodec, the Hacrilice 
of Isaac, Daniel among the Lions, Jonah and the Whale, 
are those which most freipiently occur. Among the New 
Testament scenes no representations occur of Christ’s 
sufferings the subjects chosen illustrate His power and 
beneficence: the Sermon on the Mount, the Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem, and many of His miracles are 


^ A ])artial exception to tliis rule ih the eceiie of Christ before 
Pilate, which sometimes occurs. 



frequently repeated. The Vatican and Lateran museuma 
are rich in examples of this sort. One of the finest in the 
former collection was taken from the crypt of the old 
basilica of St Peter; it contained the body of a certain 
Junius Bassus, and dates from the year 359.^ Many 
other similar sarcophagi were made in the provinces of 
Home, especially Qaul; and fine specimens exist in the 
museums of Arles, Marseilles, and Aix; those found in 
Britain are of very inferior workmanship. 

In the 5th century other plastic works similar in style 
wore still produced in Italy, especially reliefs in ivory 
(to a certain extent imitations of the later consular 
diptychs), which were used to decorate episcopal thrones 
or the bindings of MSS. of the Gospels. The so-called 
chair of St Peter, still preserved (though hidden from sight) 
in his grent basilica, is the finest example of the former 
class ; of less purely classical style, dating from about 550, 
is the ivory throne of Bishop Maximianus in Havenna 
rntlietlral (see fig. 2). Another very remarkable work of 




i.— Ktlu*!-* HI ivoiv tin* Hiptisl and llni houi Kv lists in 
liont of the epi'jcopal throne ot MaxiiuiunuR m Iia\euiia uithedial 


the 5th century is the series of small panel reliefs on the 
doors of S. Sabina on the Aventine Hill at Homo Tliov 
aie scenes from Bible history carved 
in wood, and in them much of the 
old classic style survives.*^ 

In the 6th century, under the By- 
zantine influence of Justinian, a new 
class of decorative sculpture was pro- 
duced, especially at Havenna. Sub- 
ject reliefs do not often occur, but 
largt' hlab^ of marble, forming screens, 
altais, })ulpits, and the like, were 
ornamented in a very skillul and ori- 
ginal way with low reliefs of graceful 
\ iiie-plants, with peacocks and other 
birds drinking out of chalices, all 
treated in a very able and highly i'la. 3. — Sixth -century 
decorative manner (see fig. 3 and capital fiom S. Vitale 
the upper band of fig. 2). Byzan- ^venua. 
tium, however, in the main, became the birthplace and 



® See Dionybiua, Sue, Vat. Jia^. Cryp.f and Bunsen, Buch* d. Stadi 
Bom, 1840. 

* Various dates have been assigned to these interesting reliefs by 
dilTurent archaeologists, but the costumes of the figures are strong 
evidence that they are not later than the 5th century. 
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of all tkiediiairal arts soon after the transference 
' thither Of the headquarters of the empire. The plastic 
arts of Bysantium were for a while dominated by the 
survival of the dull classic art of the extreme decadence, 
but soon fresh life and vigour of conception were gained 
by a people who were not without the germinating seeds 
of a new mthetic development. The bronze statue of Bt 
Peter in his Boman basilica is an early work which shows 
some promise of what was to come in the far-off future ; 
though classical in its main lines and stiff in treatment, 
it possesses a simple dignity and force which were far 
beyond the powers of any mere coi)yist of classic sculp- 
ture.^ Very early in the 5th or 6th century a school of 
decorative sculpture arose at Byzantium which produced 
work, such as carved foliage on capitals and bands of orna- 
ment, possessed of the very highest decorative jjower and 
executed with unrivalled spirit and vigour. The early 
Byzantine treatment of the acanthus or thistle, as sctm in 
the capitals of B. Sophia at Constantinople, the Golden 
Gate at Jerusalem, and many other buildings in the Kast, 
has never since been surpassed in any purely decorative 
sculpture ; and it is interesting to note how it grew out 
of the dull and lifeless ornamentation which covers the 
degraded (^orinthian capital used so largely in Homan 
buildings of the time of Constantine and his sons. It 
was, however, especially in the production of AIktal work 
( i/.v.) that the early Byzantines were so famous, and this 
notably in the manipulation of the precious metals, which 
were then used in the most lavish way to decorate and 
furnish the great churches of the empire. This extended 
use of gold and silver strongly influenced their scul]>turo, 
even when the material was marble or bronze, and caused 
an amount of delicate surface-ornament to be used which 
was sometimes injurioi s to the breadth and simplicity of 
their reliefs For many centuries the art of Byzantium, 
at least in its higher forms, made little or no progress, 
mainly owing to the tyrannical influence of the church and 
its growing suspicion of anything like sensual beauty. A 
large party in the Eastern Church decided that all repre- 
sentations of Christ must be “without form or comclines.s,” 
and that it was impious to carve or jiaint Him with any 
of the beauty and nobility of the pagan gods. Moreover, 
the artists of Byzantium were fettered by the strictest rules 
as to the proper way in which to portray each sacred figure : 
every saint had to be represented in a certain attitude, with 
one fixed cost of face and arrangement of drapery, and even 
in certain definitely prescribed colours. No deviation from 
these rules was permitted, and thus stereotyped patterns 
were created and follow^ed in the most rigid and conventional 
manner. Hence in Byzantine art from the 6th to the 12th 
century a miniature painting in an illuminated MB. looks 
like a reduced copy of a colossal glass mosaic; and no 
design had much special relation to the material it was 
to bo executed in : it was much the same whether it was 
intended to be a large relief sculptured in stone or a minute 
piece of silver-work for the back of a textus. 

Influence Till about the 12th century, and in some places much 
imeYiT Byzantium dominated that of the whole 

Christian world in a very remarkable w^ay. From Hussia 
to Ireland and from Norway to Spain any given work of 
art in one of the countries of Europe might almost equally 
well have been designed in any other. Little or no local 
peculiarities can be detected, except of course in the methods 
of execution, and oven these were wonderfully similar 
everywhere. The dogmatic unity of the Catholic Churcli 
and its great monastic system, with constant interchange 
of m onkish craftsmen between one country and another, 

' There is no ground for the popular impression that this is an 
antique statue of Jupiter transformed into that of St Peter by the 
addition of the keys. 


wore the chief causes of this Widespread monotony of 
style. An additional reason was the unrivalled technical 
skill of the early Byzantines, which made their city widely 
resorted to by the artist-craftsmen of all Europe, — the 
great school for learning any branch of the arts. 

The extensive use of the precious metals for the chief 
works of plastic art in this early jieriod is one of the reasons 
why so few examples still remain, — their great intrinsic 
value naturally causing their destruction. One of the 
most important existing examples, dating from the 8th 
century, is a series of colossal wall reliefs executed in hard 
stucco in the church of Cividale (Friuli) not far from Trieste. 

These represent rows of female saints bearing jewelled 
crosses, crowns, and wreaths, and closely resembling in cos- 
tume, attitude, and arrangement the gift-bearing mosaic 
figures of Theodora and liei* ladies in S. Vitale at Havenna. 

It Is a striking instance of the almost petrified state of 
Byzantine art that so close a similarity sliould be jiossible 
lietween works executed at an interval of fully two hundred 
years. Some very interesting small idaqnos of ivory in 
the library of Bt Gall show a still later survival of early 
forms. The central relief is a figure of Glirist in Majesty, 
and closely resembles those in the colossal apse mosaic of 
B. Apollinarc in Classe and other cliurclies of Ravenna ; 
while the figures below the Christ are survivals of a still 
older time, dating back from the best eras of classic art. 

A river god is represented as an old man holding an urn, 
from which a stream issues, and a reclining female figure 
witli an infant and a cornuco}>ia is the old Roman Tcllus 
or Earth-goddess with her ancient attributes.^ 

It will be convenient to discuss the sculpture of the 
mediaeval ami modern periods under the heads of the chief 
countries of Eurojie. 

EiufhincL During the Baxon }H*riod, when stone build- 
ings were rare and even large catliedrals weie built of 
wood, the jdastic arts veic mostly confined to the use of 
gold, silver, and gilt rop]>er. The earliest existing speci- Church- 
mens of sculpture in stone are a number of tall churchyard y*^***-^ 
cro.sses, mostly in the northern provinces and apparently ®^°‘***^*’ 
the work of Bcandinavian sculptors. One very remarkable 
example is a tall monolithic cross, cut in sandstone, in the 
churchyard of Gosforth in (himbcrlaud. It is covered 
with rudely carved reliefs, small in scale, which are of 
special interest as showing a transitional state from the 
worship of Odin to that ol (Jhrist. Some of the old Norse 
symbols and myths sculptured on it occur modified and 
altered into a somi-Cfiiristian form. Tliough rich in decora- 
tive effect and with a graceful outline, this sciil[)tured cross 
shows a very ])riinitive state of artistic dcvelojinient, as do 
the other crosses of this class in (Cornwall, Ireland, and 
Bcotland, wliich are mainly ornamented with those ingeni- 
ously intricate patterns of interlacing knotwork designed 
so .skilfully by both the early Norse and the Celtic races.® 

They belong to a class of art wliich is not Cliristian in its 
origin, though it was afterwards largely used for Christian 
purposes, and so is tliorouglily national in style, ejuite free 
from the usual widespread l^yzantine influence. Of s])ecial 
interest from their early date- jirobably the 11th century 
— are two large stone reliefs now in Chichester cathedral, 
which are traditionally said to have come from the }>ro- 
Norman church at Belsey. They are tlioroughly Byzantine 
in style, but evidently the woik of some very ignorant 
sculptor; they represent two scenes in the liaising of 


- On early and media val s<nljiture in ivory consult (Ion, 7'hffiaurus 
IVtec/m Ihptifdioriimi Kloiem o, 1769 ; West\\ood,y>ijt7/»/cA'» o/ CoiisitUf 
Loudon, 18d2 ; Didion, Jmaijts ouvranfvt du Loutre^ l*arn», 1871; 
Maskell, Ivories in iht South Kensington Museum^ JiOndoii, 1872 ; 
Wieseler, Diptgehon Qmnnianvm zu Jiresna^ Clottingen, 1868 ; 
Wyatt and OMfield, Sculpture tn Ivory, Jjondon, IK.'ib 

* See O’Neill, Sculptured Crosses of Trelandy Lmidoii, 1857. 
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lAmm 1 ; the figures are stiA", attenuated, and txgty, the 
pose very awkward, and the drapery of exaggerated 
Bysantlne character, with long thin folds. To repre* 
sent the eyes pieces of glass or coloured enamel were 
inserted; the treatment of the hair in long ropelike 
twists suggests a metal rather than a stone design (see 
%. 4). 



Fio, 4 — Kelief of ChriHt at tlie tomb of l^a/arus, now in ChicUster 
cathe^lml , llthieuiury, By/antme style. 

During the Norman period sculpture of a very rude sort 
was much used, especially for the tympanum reliefs o\ cr 
the doors of churches. Christ in Majesty, the Harrowing 
of Hell, and 8t George and the Dragon occur very fre- 
quently. Beliefs of the zodiacal signs w^ero a common 
decoration of the richly sculpliued arches of the 12th 
century, and are fre<iuently carved with much power. The 
later Norman sculptured ornaments are very imh and 
spirited, though the treatment of the human figure is still 
very weak 

The best preserved oxainplos of monumental scul])ture 
of the 12th century are a number of effigies of knights- 
tomplars in the round Temple church in London * They 
are laboriously cut in liard Purbeck marble, and much re- 
semble bronze in their treatment ; the faces are clumsy, 
and the whole figures stiff and heavy in modelling ; but 
they are valuable examples of the military costume of the 
time, the annour being purely cham-mail. Another eliigy 
in the same cfmrch cut in stone, once decorated with paint 
ing, 18 a much finer piece of sculpture of about a century 
later. The head, treated in an ideal way with wavy curls, 
has much simple beauty, showing ^ great artistic advance. 
Another of the most remarkable effigies of this period is 
that of Bobeit, duke of Normandy (d. 1134), in Gloucester 
cathedral, carved with much spirit in oak, and decorated 

^ One of tliefte reliefs is iin|>erfoct and has been clumsily mended 
with ft fragment of a third leliof, now lost. 

“ Tn Norway and Denmark during the 11th and 12th cencurles 
carved ornament ot the very highest merit was produced, especially 
the framework round the doors of the wooden churches ; these are 
fornud of large pino planks, sculptured in slight relief with dragons 
and interlacing foliage in grand sweeping curves, — perfect masterpieces 
of decorative art, full of the keenest inventive tpint and originality. 

* See Rli kardson, JfonuTnerUal of iho TmtiU Church, 

London, 1848. 
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handsomely rewarded a largo number of English artists, 
and also imported others from Italy and Spain, though 
these foreigners took only a secondary position among 
the painters and sculptors of England. The end of 
the 13tli century was in fact the culminating period 
of English art, and at this time a very high degree of 
cxcellencu was reached by purely national means, quite 
f t]iialling and even surpassing the general average of art 
cm the Oontnicnt, except perhaps in France. Even Niccola 
Pisano could not have surpassed the beauty and technical 
excelienc e of the two bronze effigies in Westminster Abbey 
modelled and cast by William Torell, a goldsmith andWilham 
citizen of London, shortly before the year 1300. These 
aie on the tombs of Henry III, and Queen Eleanor, and, 
though the tomb itself of the former is an Italian work 
of the Cosmati school, there is no trace of foreign influence 
in the figures At this time portrait effigies had not come 
into general use, and both figures are treated in an ideal 
way.^ The crowned head of Henry III., with noble well- 
modelled features and crisp wavy curls, resembles the con- 
ventional royal head on English corns of this and the 
following century, while the head of Eleanor is of re- 
markable, almost classic, beauty, and of great interest as 
showing the ideal typo of the 13th century (see fig. 6). 



Fi(i 6 —Uead of the effigy of Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey ; 
bronre gilt, by William Torell. 

In both cases the drapery is well conceived in broad sculp- 
tuKsque folds, graceful and yet simple in treatment. The 
casting of these figures, which was effected by the cvre 
pc? due process, is technically very perfect. The gold em- 
ployed for the gilding was got from Lucca in the shape 
of the current florins of that time, which were famed for 
their imiity. Torell was highly paid for this, as well oa 
for two other bronze statues of Queen Eleanor, probably 
of the same design. 

Much of the fine 13th-century sculpture was used toArcbi 
decorate the fa(?ades of churches. The grandest example j”. 
is the west end of Wells cathedral, of abeut the middle of 
the century. It is covered with more than 600 figures in 
the round or in relief, arranged in tiers, and of varpng 
sizes. The tympana of the doorways ore Med with reliefs, 
and above them stand rows of colossal statues of kings and 
queens, bishops and knights, and saints both male and 

• The effigy ef King John in Worceeter cathednd «f about 1216 is 
an exception to this rule ; though rudely executed, the head appears 
to be a portrait 
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aremte^staalo my, with due reg^ to the main lines of 
the building they are meant to €|eomte» In this respect 
the early tnedimval sculptor inherited one of the great 
merits of the Greeks of the best period : his figures or 
reliefs form an essential part of the design of the building 
to which they are affixed^ and are treated in a subordinate 
manner to their architectural surroundings — ^very different 
from the sculpture on modem buildings, which usually 
looks as if it had been stuck up as an afterthought, and 
fre()uently by its violent and incongruous lines is rather 
an impetrinent excrescence than an ornament.^ Peter- 
borough, Lichfield, and Salisbury cathedrals have fine 
examples of the sculpture of the 13th century: in the 
chapter-house of the last the spandrels of the wall-arcade 
are filled with sixty reliefs of subjects from Bible history, 
all treated with much grace and refinement To the end 
of the same century belong the celebrated reliefs of angels 
in the spandrels of the choir arches at Lincoln, carved in 
a large massive way with great strength of decorative 
effect. Other fine reliefs of angels, executed about 1260, 
exist in the transepts of Westminster Abbey; being high 
from the ground, they are broadly treated without any 
high finish in the details.^ 

It tnay here be well to say a few words on the technical methods 
employ^ in the execution of medueval sculpture, which in the 
main were very similar In England, France, and Germany. When 

bronze was used— in England as a rule only for the effigies of royal 

materials, persons or the richer nobles— the metal was cast by the delicate^ 
rire perdue process, and the whole surface of the figure was then 
thifkly gilded. At Limoges in France a large number of sepulchral 
effigies were produced, especially between 1300 and 1400, and ex- 
ported to distant places. These were not cast, but were made of 
nammered (repousse) plates of copper, nailed on a wooden core and 
richly decorated with champlev4 enamels in various bright colours. 
Westminster Abbey nossesses a fine example, executed about 1800, 
in the effigy of Williain of Valence (d. 1296).* The ground on 
which the figure lies, the shield, the border of the tunic, the pillow, 
and other parts are decorated with these enamels very minutely 
treated, 'me rest of the copper was gilt, and the helmet was sur- 
rounded with a coronet set with jewels, which are now missing. 
One royal effigy of later date at Westminster, that of Henry V. (d. 
1422), was formed of l^eaten silver fixed to an oak core, mth tne 
exception of the head, wliich appears to have been cast. The 
whole of the i^ver disappeared in the time of Henry VIII., and 
nothing now remains but the rough wooden core ; hence it is 
doubtful whether the silver was decorated with enamel or not ; it 
was probably of English workmanfihip. 

In most cases stone was used for all sorts of sculpture, being 
decorated in a very minute and elaborate way with gold, silver, 
and colours applied over the whole surface. In order to give addi- 
tional richness to this colouring the surface of the stone, often 
eren in the case of external soulpture, was covered with a thin 
skin of gesso or fine plaster mixed with size ; on this, while still 
soft, and over the drapery and other accessories, very delicate and 
minute patterns were stamped with wooden dies (see Mural De- 
coration, fig. 17)t and upon this the gold and colours were applied; 
thus the gaudiness and monotony or fiat smooth surfaces covered 
with gilding or bright colours were avoided.^ In addition to this 
the borders of drapery and other parts of stone statues were fre- 
quently ornamented with crystals and false jewels, or, in a more 
laborious way, with holes and sinkings filled with polished metallic 
foil, on which very minute patterns were painted in transparent 
varnish colours ; the whole was then protected from the air by 
small pieces of transparent glass, carefully shaped to the right size 
and fixed over the foil in the cavity cut in the stone. It is difficult 


^ The sculpture on the new Paris opera-house is a striking instance 
of this ; and so, in a small way, are the statues in the new reredos of 
Westminster Ahhey and Gloucester cathedral. 

* On the whole, Westminster possesses the most completely repre- 
sentative collection of English mediaeval sculpture in an uubiukeu 
succession from the 13th to the 16th century. 

* Other effigies from Limoges were imported into England, but no 
other example now exists in the country. 

* In the modem attempts to reproduce the raedheval polychromy 
these delicate snr&ce reliefs have omitted ; hence the painful re- 
sults of such oolouriog as that in Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris and many other ** restored’' ehurohes, especially in France 
and Qiwinany. 


ilOW k tho oxtrotnO ot thin gilt, painted, and 

jOwelM aoulptifre, as no parieot example exiata, though in many 
cases traces remain of all tnees processes, and show that they went 
once very widely applied.* The architectural surroundings of the 
figures were treated in the same elaborate way. In the 14th cen- 
tury in England alabaster came into frequent use for monumental 
sculpture ; it too was decorated with gold and colour, though in 
some cases the whole surface does not appear to have been so 
treated. In his wide use of coloured decoration, as in other re- 
spocta, the mediaeval sculptor came far nearer to the ancient Greek 
than do any modern artists. Even the use of inlay of coloured 
glass was common at Athens during the 6th century B.C., — as, 
for example, in the plait band of some of the marble bases of tho 
Erechtheum,— and five or six centuries earlier at Tiryns and 
Mycenm, 

Another material much used by mediaeval sculptors was wood, 
though, from its perishable nature, compaiatively few early ex- 
amples survive;* the best specimen is the figure of George do 
Cantelupe (d. 1273) in Abeigavcnny tliurch This was decorated 
with gesso reliefs, gilt and coloui-ed in the same way as the stone. 

The tomb of Prince John of Eltham (d. 1384) at Westminster is a 
very fine example of the early use ot alabaster, both for the re- 
cumbent effigy and also for a number of small figures of mourners 
all round the arcading of the tomb. Those little figures, well pre- 
served on the side which is protected by the screen, aio of very 
great beauty and are executed with the most delicate minuteness ; 
some of the heads are equal to the best contemporary work of tho 
son and pupils of Niocola Pisano. Tho tomb once had a high 
stone canopy of open work — arches, canopies, and pinnacles,— a class 
of architectural sculpture of which many extremely rich examples 
exist, as, for instance, tho tomb of Kdw^ard II. at Gloucester, tho 
De Spencer tomb at Tewkesbury, and, of rather later stylo, tho 
tomb of Lady Eleanor de Percy at Beverley, This last is remark- 
able for the great richness and beauty of its sculptured foliage, 
which is of the finest Decorated period and stands unrivalled by 
any Continental example. 

In ^England purely decorative carving in stone reached Four - 
its highest point of excellence about the middle of thet®^>^th 
14th century, — rather later, that is, than the best period 
of figure sculpture. Woon-OAEViNa (y.v.), on the other 
hand, reached its artistic climax a full century later under 
the influence of the fully developed Perpendicular style. 

The most important effigies of the 14th century are those Effigies, 
in gilt bronze of Edward III. (d. 1377) and of llicbard 
II. and his queen (made in 1395), all at Westminster. They 
are all portraits, but are decidedly inferior to the earlier 
work of William Torell. The effigies of Kichard II. and 
Anne of Bohemia were the work of Nicolas Broker and 
Godfred Brest, goldsmith citizens of London. Another 
fine bronze effigy is at Panterbury on the tomb of the 
Black Prince (d. 1376); though Avell cast and with care- 
fully modelled armour, it is treated in a somewhat dull 
and conventional way. The recumbent stone figure of Lady 
Arundel, with two angels at her head, in Chichester cathe- 
dral is remarkable for its calm peaceful pose and the beauty 
of tho drapery. A very fine but more realistic work is 
the tomb figure of William of Wykeham (d. 1404) in the 
cathedral at Winchester, Tho cathedrals at Rochester, 
Lichfield, York, Lincoln, Exeter, and many other ecclesi- 
astical buildings in England are rich in examples of 14th- 
century sculpture, used occa.sionally with great profusion 
and richness of effect, but treated in strict subordination 
to tho architectural background. 

The finest piece of bronze sculpture of the 1 5th century 
is the effigy of Richard Beauchamp (d. 1439) in his family 
chapel at Warwick, — a noble portrait figure, richly de- 
corated with engraved ornaments. The modelling and 
casting were done by William Austen of London, and the 
gilding and engraving by a Netherlands goldsmith who 

* On the tomb of Aymer de Valence (d. 1826) at Westinmster a 
good deal of the stamped gesso and coloured decoration is visible on 
close inspection. One of the cavitieH of the bone retains a fraKincnt of 
glass covering the painted foil, still brilliant and jewel-Uke in effect. 

* Tho South Kensington Museum possesses a mugmtitent colossal 
wood figure of an angel, not English, but Italian uork of the 14th 
century. A large stone statue of about the same date, of French work- 
nuinship, in the same museum is a most valuable example of the use 
of stamped gesso and inlay of painted and glazed foil 
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had fiettled in London, named Bartholomew Lambeepring, 
assisted by several other skilful artists. 

At the beginning of the 16th century sculpture in Eng- 
land was entering ui>on a period of rapid decadence, and 
to some extent had lost its native individuality. The 
fincht series of statues of this period are those of life-size 
high uj) on the walls of Henry Vll.^s chapel at West- 
minster and others over the various minor altars. These 
ninety-fivo figun s, which represent saints and doctors of 
the church, vary very much in merit ; some show German 
influence, others that of Italy, while a third class are, as 
It were, “archaistic” imitations of older English sculpture^ 
('see fig. 7). In some cases the heads 
and general ]>ose are graceful, and 
the drajiery dignified, but in the 
main tiny are coarse both in design 
and in \\orkmanHhip coui|>ared with 
the better plastic art of the 13th and 
1 1 111 eeiiiuries. This doeadcnce of 
English sculpture eaiised Henry VII. 
to invite the Florentine Torrigiano 
(1 4712 M52‘J!) to come to England 
to model and cast the lironze figures 
for his own magnificent tomb, which 
still exist in almost j)erf(‘ct preserva- 
tion. Tile recumbent effigies of 
Henry Vll. and his queen are fine 
specimens of Florentine art, well 
t Modelled with life-like ])ortFait heads 
iiid of ^ery fine tcehnicpie in the 
easting. The altar-tomb on wliieh 
the effigies lie is of black inuride, 
decorated with large medallion r(‘ 
liefs in gilt bron/.e, each with a jiair 
of saints — the patrons of Henry and 
Elizabetli of York -of very gincefnl 
design. The altar and its laige bal- 7 .— statue (life-si 7 t>) 
dacehino and rcredos were the >\oik of St Thomas ol Uantn- 
of Torrigiano, but ^^ere destroyed Henry Vll.’a 

Iho 17.1, TI„ i-;';, 

reredos liml a large reliei of the 

Resurrection of (lirist executed in painted terra-cotta, as 
wore also a life-sized figure of the dead C’hiist under the 
altar-slab and four angels on the top angles of the bal- 
dacehino ; a number of fragments of these figures linvo 
recently l>een found in the “pockets” of the nave vaulting, 
where they had been thrown after the destruction of the 
reredos. Torrigiano's bronze effigy of Margaret of llich- 
mond in the south aisle of the same cha]>el is a very 
skilful but too realistic j)ortrait, apjiarently taken from a 
east of the dead face and haiuls. Another terra cotta efligy 
in the Rolls chapel is also, from internal evidence, attri- 
buted to the same able Florentine. Another talented 
Florentine sculptor, Reiicdetto da Maiano, was invited I 0 
England by (^ardinal Wolsey to make his tomb; of this 
only the marble sareoiihagus now exists and has been used 
to hold tholx>dy of Admiral Nelson in St. Paid’s (Jathedi-aJ. 
Another inemher of the same family, named Giovanni, was 
the sculptor of the colossal terra-cotta heads of the CVsais 
affixed to the walls of the older part of Hampton (\mrt 
Palace. 

During the troublous times of the Reformation sculpture, 
like the other arts, continued to decline. Of 17th-century 
monumental eftigies that of Sir Francis Verc (d. 1607) in 
the north transept at Westminster is one of the best, 
though its design — a recumbent effigy overshadowed by 
a slab covered with armour, upborne by four kneeling 

^ There were oiicc no less than 107 Htatues in the iiitonor of thw 
chapel, besides a large number on the exterior ; see J. T. Micklethwuite 
in Arohatologia^ vol. xlvu. pi. x.-xii. 



figures of aliuost an ex^aot copy of tfan 

tomb of Engelbert 11. of Vianden-Nassau.* The fineit 
bronze statues of this century are those of George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham (d. 1628), and his wife at the norths 
east of Henry VII. 's chapel. The eflSgy of the duke, in 
rich armour of the time of Charles I,, lies with folded 
hands in the usual mediaeval pose. The face is fine and 
well modelled and the casting very good. The allegorical 
figures at the foot are caricatures of the style of Michel- 
angelo, and are quite devoid of merit, but the kneeling 
statues of the duke’s children are designed with grace and 
jiathoH. A large number of very handsome marble and 
alabaster tombs were erected throughout England during 
the 17 th century. The effigies are poor and coarse, but 
the rich architectural ornaments are effective and often 
of beautiful materials, alabaster being mixed with various 
richly coloured marbles in a very skilful way. Nicholas 
Stone (d. 1 647), who worked under the supervision of Inigo 
Jones, appears to have been the chief English sculptor of 
his time. The De Vere and Villiers monuments are usually 
attributed to him.^ One of the best public monuments 
of London is the bronze equestrian statue of Charles J. at 
(’haring CVosa, which was overthrown and hidden during 
the protectorate of Cromwell, but replaced at the Restora- 
tion in 1660. Jt is very nobly modelled and was pro- 
duced under Italian influence by a French sculptor called 
Hubert Le Soeur (d. 1670). The standing bronze statue 
of James If. behind the Whitehall bamjueting room, very 
|K)orly designed but well executed, was the work of Grinling 
( libhons (1648-1721 ), a native of Holland, who was chiefly 
famed for his extraordinary skill in carving realistic fruit 
and flowers in ])car and other white woods. Many rich 
and elaborate works of his exist at Trinity College, Oxford, 
at Cambridge, (’hatswortli, and several other places in 
England. In the early part of the 18th century he worked 
for Sir Christopher Wren, and carved the elaborate friezes 
of the stalls and screens in St Paul’s Cathedral and in 
other London chur(‘hes. 

During the 18th century English scul]>ture was mostly in EiKht- 
the hands of Flemish and other foreign artists, of whom 
lioubiliac (16&5.17G2), Sclioemakers (1691-1773), and 
Rysbrack (1694-1770) were the chief. The ridiculous 
custom of representing Englishmen of the 18th and 19th 
centuries in the toga or in the armour of an ancient 
Roman was fatal alike to artistic merit and eikonic truth ; 
and when, as was often the case, the jieriwig of the Georgian 
])eriod was added to the costume of a Roman general the 
effect is supremely ludicrous. Nolh'kens (1737-1823), a 
pupil of Scheemakers, though one of the most popular 
sculptors of the 18tli century, was a man of very little real 
ability.^ John Bacon (1740-1799) was in some respects 
an abler sculptor. John Flaxman* (1755-1826) was in 
England the chief initiator of the classical revival. For 
many years he worked for Josiah Wedgwood, tJie potter, 
and designed for him an immense number of vases covered 
with delicate cameo- like reliefs. Many of these, taken 
from antique gems and sculpture, are of great beauty, 
though liardly suited to the s])ecial necessities of fictile 
ware. Elaxinan’s largo pieces of sculpture are of less 
merit, but some of his marble reliefs are designed with 
much spirit and classic purity. His illustrations in outline 
to tlie poems of Homer, vh^scliylus, and Dante, based on 
drawings on Greek vases, have been greatly admired, but 

- See Aremll, (JkAteaii dc Viandm^ Pans, 1884. 

® The Villiers monument is evidently the work of two sculptors 
working in very opposite styles. 

^ An interesting aeoouiit of many English sculptors of this time U 
given l)y Smith, Nolkh^na and his Tiine^ London, 1829. 

® See Klaxinan, Lectures at the Itayal Acndemyy London, 1829. His 
designs on a small scale are the best of his works,- as, for example, the 
silver shield of Achilles covered with delicate and graceful relief. 
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they are unfortunately much injured by the use of a thicker 
outline on one side of the figures, -^n unsuccessful attempt 
to give a suggestion of shadow. Flaxman’s best pupil was 
Baily (1788-1867), chiefly celebrated for his nude marble 
figure of Eve. 

During the first half of the 19th century the preva- 
lence of a cold lifeless pseudo-classic style was fatal to 
individual talent, and robbed the sculpture of England of 
all real vigour and spirit. Francis Chantrey (1782-1841) 
produced a great quantity of sculpture, especially sepulchral 
monuments, which were much admired in spite of their 
very limited merits. Allan Cunningham and II enry W eekos 
worked in some coses in conjunction with Chantrey, who 
was not wanting in technical skill, as is shown by his 
clever marble relief of two dead woodcocks. John Gibson 
(1790-1866) wsts perhaps after Flaxman the most success- 
ful of the English classic school, and j)roduced some works 
of real merit. He strove eagerly to revive the poly- 
chromatic decoration of sculpture in imitation of the nr- 
cumllfto of classical times. His Venus Victrix, sljown at 
the exhibition in London of 1862 (a work of about six 
years earlier), was the first of his coloured statues which 
attracted much attention. The ])rejudico, however, in 
favour of white marble was too strong, and both the 
popular verdict and that of other sculptors were strongly 
adverse to the “ tinted Venus.” The fact was that Gibson’s 
colouring was timidly applied : it was a sort of compromise 
between the two systems, and thus his scnli)turo lost the 
s])e(ial qualities of a jnire marble surface, without gaining 
the richly decorative effect of the polycliromy either of the 
Greeks or of the inedueval period. ^ The other chief sculp- 
tors of the same very inartistic period were Banks, the 
elder Westmacott (who modelled the Achilles in Hyde Park), 
il. Wyatt (who cast the equestrian statue of Wellington, 
lately removed from London), Macdowell, Campbell, Mar- 
shall, and Bell. 

During the last hundred years a large number of hono- 
rary statues have been set up in the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Hall and Abbey, and in other public jdac'cs in 
London. Most of these, ihougli modelled as a rule with 
.some scholastic accuracy, are <juito dull and spiritless, 
and, whilst free from the violently bad taste of such men 
as Bernini or Roubiliac, they lack the force and vigorous 
originality which go far to redeem what is offensive in the 
sculpture of the 17th and 18tli centuries. The modern 
public statues of London and elsi‘where are as a rule 
tamely respectable and quite uninteresting. One brilliant 
exception is the Wellington monument in St Paul’s C^athe- 
dral, probably the finest ]>lastic w^ork of modern times. It 
was the work of Alfred Stevens (1817-1871)), a sculptor of 
the highest talent, who lived and died almost unnM*ognized 
by the British public. The commission for this monu- 
ment was given to Stevens after a jmblic competition ; and 
lie agreed to carry it out for .£20,000, — a quite inadequate 
sum, as it afterwards turneil out. The greater jiart of his 
life Stevens devoted to this grand monument, constantly 
harassed and finally worn out by the interference of 
Government, want of money, and other difficulties. 
Though he completed the model, Stevens did not live to 
see the monument set up, jierhaps fortunately for him, 
as it has been placed in a small bide chapel, where the 
c fleet of the whole is utterly destroyed, and its magnificent 
bronze groups hidden from view. The monument consists 
of a sarcophagus supporting a recumbent bronze effigy of 
the duke, over which is an arched marble canopy of late 
Renaissance style on delicately enriched shafts. At each 

* Uil)son bequeallied bis ioitune and the models of his chiet works 
^0 tlie Rojal Academy, where the latter are now crowded in an upper 
room ad]omi«g the Diploma Gallery. See Lady Eastlake, jAfe of 
Otbson. London, 1870. 


end of the upper part of the canopy is a large bronze group, 
one representing Truth tearing the tongue out of the mouth 
of Falsehood, and the other Valour trampling Cowardice 
under foot (see fig. 8). The two virtues are represented 



Pig S — llron/< pioiq) by Allied Steiens trom tlie Wtllinglon 
momiment 

by very stately female figuies modelled with wonderful 
beauty and vigour; the vices are two nude male figures 
treated in a very massive way. The whole is coinjiosed 
with gi*cat skill and largeness of style. The vigorous 
strength and scul])tiires(jue nobility of these gioups recall 
the style of Mi( helangelo, Init tliey arc far from being a 
mere iinitation t»f him or any other master. Stevens’s 
work throughout is oiiginal and has a veiy distin(*t char- 
acter of its ow'ii. He also dt signed an equestrian statue 
of the duke to stand on the summit of the monument, but 
in its ])resent (rainju'd ])osition there is not siifiicient room 
for this.2 Owing to the many years he spent on this one 
work Stevens dul not ])roduee inueh otlier sculpture. In 
Dorchester House, I’aik Lane, then' is some of liis work, 
especially a very noble mantelpiece sujiported by nude 
female caryatids in a crouching attitude, modelled with 
great largeness of style. He also designed mosaics to fill 
tlie spandrels under the dome of St Paul’s. The value of 
Stevens’s work is all the more conspicuous fiom the feeble- 
ness of most of the sciil[)tuie of his eontemj»oranes. 

In tlie present geneiation there Ure somi' signs of the 
development oi a better state of the plastic arts A bronze 
statue of an Atlilete struggling with a Pytljon, by Sii 
Frederi('k Leighton, is a work of great ment, almost 


Tlic great riant of this work can now only be si on at the South 
Konaingion Museum, \>hi(h possosbos Htovenss moilels and (on ahinaU 
scale) hi« design for the A\holt monument. 
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woHhy to rank with the best examples of any period, and 
remarkable for a profound knowledge of human anatomy 
fsee fig. 9). Unfortunately the real cire perdue process 
for metal casting is seldom practised in England, and this 



Fio. 9. — Bronze stotue of an athlete and python, by Sir Fi-ederick 
Leighton, P.E.A., in the South Kensington Hiisenm. 

statue, as well as all other bronze works produced in Eng- 
land, suffers much from the disagreeable surface which 
results from the rude method of forming the moulds in 
sand. The colossal bronze lions in Trafalgar Scjuare, de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Landseer, are a melancholy example 
of this.^ 

France , — During the 12th and 13th centuries the sculp- 
ture of France was, on the whole, the finest in the world, 
and was there used in the greatest profusion. The facades 
of large cathedrals were completely covered with sculptured 
reliefs and thick -set rows of statues in niches. The whole 
of the front was frequently one huge composition of statu- 
ary, with only sufficient purely architectural work to form 
a background and frame for the sculptured figures. A 
west end treated like that of Wells cathedral, whiou is 
almost unique in England, is not uncommon in France, 
Even the shafts of the doorways and other architectural 
accessories were covered with minute sculptured decora 
tion, the motives of which were often, e8i>ecially during 
the 12th century, obviously derived from the metal- work 
of shrines and reliquaries studded with rows of jewels. The 
w^est facade of Poitiers cathedral is one of the richest ex 
ainples ; it has large surfaces covered with foliated carving 

^ On English sculpture, see Carter, Spfdmcns of Ancient Sculpfurf^ 
London, 1780 ; Aldis, Sculpture of Worcester Cathedral^ London, 1874 ; 
C^O(*kerell, Jeonogrnphy of Wclh Cnfhedralt Oxfonl, 1851 ; Slotliord, 
Monumental of hniatn^ London, 1817 ; Wfwtmacott, “Sculp 

tuie in Westminster Abbey,” m Old London (pub. by Archeological 
Institute), 1866, p. 169 G. G. Scott, Oleamngs ,fr(m Wesi7mntiter, 
London, 1862; Colling Art Foliagcy London, 1865, with good ex- 
amplcM of modweval decorative sculpture ; W, B. Scott, British School 
of Sculpture^ liondon, 1872; W. M. Ilossetti, “British Sculpture,” m 
Fraser's Mag,, April 1861 ; many good illustrations of English medifleval 
sculpture are scattered throughout the volumes of Archsfologia, the 
Arckstoloaieal Journal, and other socieiits* “ Proceedings.” 


and tows of ooloMd 9tatdai» both sqiited wki 
reaching high up the front tk the church. Of th^ Wme 
century (the 12tlb), but rather later in date^ is the very 
noble sculpture on the throe western doors of Chartres 
cathedral, with fine tympanum ! 
reliefs and colossal statues j 
attached to the jarnb-shaftib J 
of the openings (see fig. 10) i 
These latter figures, with theii | 
exaggerated height and th^ 
long straight folds of thei> I 
drapery, are designed witli 
great skill to assist and noi 
to break the main upward 
lines of the doorways. The 
sculptors have willingly sacri- 
ficed the beauty and propor- 
tion of each separate statue 
for the sake of the aichitec 
tonic effect of the whole fagade. 

The heads, however, are full 
of nobility, beauty, and even | 
grace, especially those that 
are softened by the addition 
of long wavy curls, whieJj give ^ 
rclW t. th. 
of the form. 



cathedral, 12th century; speci- 
ally designed to suit vertical 
lines of coluiuus behind ; all 
once hovered with painting and 
gold. 


The sculptured 
doors of the north and south 
aisles of Bourges cathedral are 
fine examples of the end of 
the 12th century, and so were 
the west doors of Notre Dame in Paris till they were 
hopelessly injured by “restoratiou/^ The edrly sculpture 
at Bourges is st>ecialiy interesting from tbS existence in 
many parts of its original coloured decoration. 

In France, as in England, the 13th century was theTliir- 
golden age of sculpture ; while still keeping its early dignity teenth 
and subordination to its architectural setting, the sculpture 
reached a very high degree of graceful finish and even 
sensuous beauty. Nothing could surpass the loveliness 
of the angel statues round the Parisian Hainte Chapelle, 
and even the earlier work on the facade of Laon cathedral^ 
is full of grace and delicacy. Amiens cathedral is especi 
ally rich in sculpture of this date, — as, for example, the 
noble and majestic statues of Christ and the Apostles at 
the west end ; the sculpture on the south transept of about 
1260-70, of more developed style, is remarkable for dignity 
combined with soft beauty.* The noble row of kings on 
the west end of Notre Dame at Paris has, like the earlier 
sculpture, been ruined by “ restoration,^* which has robbed 
the statues of both their spirit and their vigour. To the 
latter years of the 13th century belong the magnificent 
series of statues and reliefs round the three great western 
doorways of the same church, among whicihi are no less 
than thirty-four life-sized figures. On the whole, the single 
statues throughout this period are finer than the reliefs 
with many figures. Some of the statues of the Virgin and 
Cliild are of extraordinary beauty, in spite of their being 
often treated with a certain mannerism, — a curved |)Ose 
of the body, wliich appears to have been copied from ivory 
statuettes in which the figure followed the curve of the 
elcphant*s tusk. The north transept at Kheims is no less 
rich : the central statue of Christ is a work of much gi’ace 
and nobility of form ; and some nude figures — for example, 
that of St Sebastian — show a knowledge of the human 
form which was very unusual at that early date. Many 
of these "Rheims statues, like those by Torell at West- 
minster, are quite equal to the best work of Niccola Pisano, 


* See Ruskin, The Bible of Amiens, 1878. 
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fbi the latgcet colleo- 

0 t Ftmk ISthrcentttiy monumental effigies^ a large 
number of which, with supposed portraits of the early 
kings, were made during the rebuilding of the church in 
1264; some of them appear to be archaistic eopies 
of older contemporary statues.^ 

four- I® the 14th century French sculpture began to decline, 
eolith though much beautiful plastic work was still produced, 
seutury. Some of the reliefs on the choir screen of Notre Dame at 
Paris belong to this period, as does also much fine sculp- 
ture on the transepts of fiouen cathedral and the west end 
of Lyons. At the end of this century an able sculptor 
from the Netherlands, called Claux Bluter, executed much 
line work, especially at Dijon, under the patronage of 
Philip the Bold, for whose newly founded Carthusian 
monastery in 1399 he sculptured the great “Moses foun- 
tain ” in the cloister, with six life-sized statues of prophets 
in stone, painted and gilt in the usual medimval fashion. 
Fifteenth Not long before his death in 1411 Sluter completed a 
cimtury. very magnificent altar tomb for Philip the Bold, now in 
the museum at Dijon. It is of white marble, surrounded 
with arcading, which contains about forty small alabaster 
figures representing mourners of all classes, executed with 
much dramatic power. The recumbent portrait effigy of 
Philip in his ducal mantle with folded hands is a work 
of great power and delicacy of treatment. 

The latter part of the 15th century in France was a 
time of transition from the medimval style, which had 
gradually been deteriorating, to the more florid and real- 
istic taste of the Renaissance. To this period belong a 
number of rich reliefs and statues on the choir-screen of 
Chartres cathedral. Those on the screen at Amiens are 
later still, and exhibit the rapid ad- 
vance of the new style. Fig. 1 1 shows 
a statuette in the costume of the end 
of the 15th century, a characteristic 
example of the later medimval method 
of treating saints in a realistic way. 

Sixteenth In the IGth century Italian influ- 
century ence, especially that of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, was paramount in France. Jean 
Ooujon (d. 1572) was the ablest French 
scfilptor of the time; he combined 
great technical skill and refinement of 
modelling with the florid and affected 
style of the age. Ills nude figure of 
Diana reclining by a Stag, now in the 
Louvre, is a graceful and vigorous piece 
of work, superior in sculpturesque 
breadth to the somewhat similar bronze 
relief of a nymph by Cellini, Between 
1540 and 1552 Goujon executed the 

fine monument at Rouen to Duke Louis 

do Ut6z6, and from 1555 to 1562 ii._stetnett6 of 

mainlyoccupiedindecoratingtheLouvre st Mary Magdalene, 
with sculpture. One of the most pleas- late 16th century ; 
ing and graceful works of this period, French work, paiuM 
thoroughly Italian in style, is the marble 
group of the Three Graces bearing on their heads an urn 
containing the heart of Henry II., executed in 1560 by 
(Jerinaiu Pilon for Catherine de' Medici. The monument 
of Catherine and Henry II. at 8t Denis, by the same 
sculptor, is an inferior and coarser work, Mattre Ponce, 
pi obably the same as the Italian Ponce Jacquio, chiselled 
the noble monument of Albert of Carpi (1535), now in 
the Louvre. Another very fine portrait effigy of about 
1570, a recumbent figure in full armour of the duke of 
Montmorency, preserved in the Louvre, is the work of 



^ See F^ibieiii fftsioire de VAbbajfe de SamUDmytt Paris, 1706. 


Barth41e!^tiy Ihrieur. Fwin^ois Duquesnoy of Bruaftels 
(1594-1644), usually known as H Fiamingo, was a clever 
sculptor, thoroughly French in style, though he mostly 
worked in Italy. His large statues are very poor, but his 
reliefs in ivory of boys and cupida are modelled with won- 
derfully soft realistic power and graceful fancy. 

No sculptor of any great merit appears to have arisen Seven- 
in France during the 17th century, though some, such 
the two Coustoua, century, 

had groat techni- 
cal skill. Pierre 
Puget(1622-1691) 
produced vigor- 
ous but coarse and 
tastoloss work, 
such as his Milo de- 
voured by a Lion. 

Other sculptors 
of the time were 
Simon Guillain, 

Francois and Mi- 
chel Anguier, and 
Chas. Ant. Coyze- 
vox (1640-1720), 
the last a sculptor 
of Lyons who pro- 
duced some fine 
[portrait busts. 

Fig. 12 shows a 
group by Clodion, 
whoso real name 
was Claude Michel 
(c. 1745-1814). 

Ho worked largely 
in terra-cotta, and 
modelled with 
great spirit and 
invention, though 
in the sensual unsciilpturesque manner prevalent in his 
time. 

In the following century Jean Antoine Houdon (1740-Fight- 
1828), a sculptor of most exceptional power, produced 
some works of the highest merit at a iinio when the plastic 
arts had reached a very low ebb. His standing colossal 
statue of S. Bruno in S. Maria degli Angeli at Rome is 
a most noble and stately piece of portraiture, full of 
commanding dignity and expression, llis seated statue of 
Voltaire in the foyer of the Tlie&tre Frangais, though 
sculpturesque in treatment, is a most striking piece of 
lifelike realism. Houdon may in fact be regarded as the 
precursor of the modern scliocd of Frencli sculpture of the 
better sort. About the middle of the 18th century a 
revolution was brought about in the style of sculpture by 
the suddenly revived taste for antique art. A period of 
dull pseudo-classicism succeeded, which in most cases stifled 
all original talent and reduced the plastic arts to a lifeless 
fonn of archaeology. Regarded even as imitations the 
works of this period are very unsuccessful ; the sculptors 
got hold merely of the dry bones nut of the spirit of classic 
art ; and their study of the subject was so shallow and 
unintelligent that they mostly picked out what was third- 
rate for special admiration and ignored the glorious beauty 
of the best works of true Hellenic art. Thus in sculpture, 
as in painting and architecture, a study which might have 
been stimulating and useful in the highest degree became 
a serious hindrance to the development of modern art, and 
this not only in France but in the other countries of 
Europe; in France, ho^\ever, the victories of Napoleon I. 
and his arrogant ])ret6nsion to create a Gaulish empire on 
the model of that of ancient Rome caused the taste for 
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pseudo-Boman art to be more pronounced than elsewhere. 
Among the first sculi)torH of this school were Antoine 
Chaudet (1763 1810) and Joseph Bosio (1769-1845). 
The latter was largely enij)loyed by Napoleon I. ; he exe- 
cuted with home al)ility the bronze spiral reliefs round the 
column of the Place Vendomc and the statue of Najmleon 
on tlie top, and also modelled the classical quadriga on the 
trium]>hai arch in the Place du Carrousel. Jacques Pradier 
of Ceneva (1790-1852) produced the Chained Prometheus 
of tlic Louvie and the Niobo group (1822). He possessed 
groat tcolinical ability, but aimed in most of his works at 
a soft sensuous beauty which is specially unsuited to 
Rculptnro. Fram,'oih llude (1784-1855) worked in a style 
modelled on Cra*co-ltoman sculpture treated with some 
freedom. His bronze Mercury in the Louvre is a clever 
work, but bis statues of Marslial Ney in the Luxoinlxmrg 
(hinlcns nnd of Ceneral Cavaignac (1847) in the cemetery 
of Montmartre are con.sjiicuously Ixid, The reliefs on the 
pediment of the Panthiiori are by Pierre Jean David of 
Angers (1789-1856); his early works are of dull classic 
style, but later in life he became a realist and jjrodnced 
tlie m(wt nnsculpturesque n^sults. A bronze statue of a 
Dancing Ki.sher-lad modelled by FraiK;ois Joseph Duvet, 
now in the Tjuxemboiirg collection, is an able work <»f the 
class. OtluT J^Vench sculptors v^lio ^verc highly 
osterimsl in their time ^^orc Ottin, (\uirt«‘t, Siniart, Ktex, 
and (Vq>eaux.^ The last was an artist of great ability, 
and juvulnced an immense nnml)er of clever but often very 
offensive statues. He obtained the highest renown in 
France, and was a typical example of the sad degradation 
of taste which jirevailed under the rule of Napoleon 111. 
Modem The (‘xisting schools of French sculpture are by far the 
era. most important in the world. Technical skill and intimate 
knowledge of the luiman form are possessed by several 
living Kcul])tors of France to a degree wdneh has probably 
never been sur]>assed, and some of thorn produce works of 
very great power, b(*anty, nnd originality. Many of their 
works have a similar fault to that of one class of French 
]>ainters : they are much injured by an excess of sensual 
realism; in many cas(‘s nude statues are simply life-studies 
with all the faults and individual peculiarities of one 
model. A^'ry unsculpturoscjuo results are produced by 
treating a statue as a representation of a n<\\rd person, — • 
one, that is, who is obviously in the liabit of ‘wearing 
clothes, — a very different tiling from the purity of the 
ancient Dreek treatment of the nude. Tlius the great 
ability of many French sculptors is degraded to suit the 
taste of the voluptuary. An extravagance of attitude and 
an undignified arrangement of the figures do much to 
injure some of the large groups which are full of technical 
merit, and exeoute<l wdth marvellous anatomical knowledge. 
This is s])ecially the case witli much of the sculpture that 
is inti'uded to decorate the buildings of Paris. The group 
of nude dancers by ('’arpeaux outside tiio new operfi- 
lioiiNO is a w^(^rk of astonishing skill and prurient imagi- 
nation, utterly unscul]»turosqne in style and especially 
unfitted to decorate the eonqiaratively rigid lines of a 
building. Tlie egotism of modern French sculjitors will 
not allow them to aoee[)t the necessarily subordinate 
reserve \yliicli is so nec(*ssary for architectonic sculpture. 
Other Fi\mch woiks, on the other hand, err in the direc- 
tion of a Uckly sentimentalism, or a petty realism, which 
is fatal to sculjituresque beauty. ^J'he real power and 
merits of the\ modern French school make these faults all 
the more conspicuous.® 

^ 

* Si‘o (’bertiHMU, .X U, Vaipenux, m vie, kc., Pans, 1880. 

* On Froiioli KulpVue see Adams, liicyeil tie St ulptuies dothiqiteaf 

Paris, 1858 ; (N*rf, Pitscnpfton tie Aotre Dame tie Jieivis, Klieims, 
1801; J^im no-1 )a\ 1(1, Statuuire, T*ans, 1805, and Ihsttnre de 

la Sculpture 1858; Undludjaiid, J/ Arcfutecture et la 


OermM ^. — ^Till the 12th cmtixty acUlpture in Gfertmuijr 
coDtiaued to be under the lifeless influence of Byzi^ntium, 
tempered to some extent by an attempt to return to 
classical models. This is seen in the bronze pillar reliefs Bronie 
and other works produced by Bishop Bernward after his 
visit to Home (see Metal- work, vol. xvi. p. 77). Hildes- 
heim, Cologne, and the wdiole of the Bhine provinces 
were the most active seats of German sculpture, especially 
in metal, till the 12th century. Many remarkable pieces 
of bronze sculpture were produced at the end of that 
jieriod, of which several specimens exist. The bronze 
font at Li6ge, with figure- subjects in relief of various 
baptismal scones from the New Testament, by Lambert 
Patras of Dinant, cost about 1112, is a work of most 
w^ondcrful beauty and perfection for its time ; other fonts 
in Osnabriick and Hildcshcirn cathedrals are surrounded by 
spirited reliefs, fine in conception, but inferior in beauty 
to those on the Li^go font. Fine bronze candelabra exist 
in the abbey church of Comburg and at Aix-larOhapelle, 
the latter of aliout 1165. Merseburg cathedral has a 
strange realistic sejiulcliral figure of Budolf of Swabia, 
executed alx>ut 1100; and at Magdeburg is a fine effigy, 
also in bronze, of Bishop Frederick (d. 1152), treated in a 
more graceful way. The last figure has a peculiarity 
which is not uncommon in the older bronze reliefs of 
(Jenuany : the Isidy is treated as a relief, while the head 
sticks out and is quite detached from the ground in a 
very awkward way. One of the finest i)lastic works of 
this century is the choir screen of Hildesheim cathedral, 
executed in hard stucco, once rich with gold and colours ; 
on its lower jiart is a series of large reliefs of saints 
modelled with almost classical breadth and nobility, with 
drapery of especial excellence. 

In the L3th century German sculpture had made eon- Thir. 
sidorable artistic jirogress, but it did not reach the high 
standard of France. One of the best examples is 
“golden gate” of J^Veiburg cathedral, with sculptured 
figures on the jambs after the French fas) i ion. The 
statues of the apostles on the nave jiillars, and especially 
one of the Madonna at the east end (1260-70), possess 
groat beauty and sculpturesque lircadtli. The statues both 
inside and outside Bamberg cathedral, of the middle of 
the 13th century, are nobly designed; and an cqtTOstrlhn 
statue of (^onrad IIT. in the market -]»lace at Bamberg 
supported by a foliated coibel, exhibits startling vigou* 
and originality, and is designed with wonderful largeness 
of effect, though small in scale. The statues of Henry the 
Lion and Queen Matilda at Brunswick, of about the same 
period, are of the highest beauty and dignity of expression. 
Strasbnrg cathedral, though sadly damoged by restoration, 
still possesses a large quantity of the finest sculpture of 
the 13th century. One tympanum relief of the lieath ot 
the Virgin, surrounded by the sorrowing Aj>ostles, is a 
work of the very highest beauty, worthy to rank with the 
best Italian sculpture of even a later jieriod. Of its class 
nothing can surpass the imrcly decorative carving at Stras- 
burg, with varied realistic foliage studied from nature, 
evidently with the keenest interest and enjoyment. 

Nuremberg is rich in good sculpture of the 14tli century. Nurom- 
The church of St Sebald, the Frauenkirclie, and the w^est 
facade of St Lawrence are lavishly decorated with reliefs 
and statues, very rich in effect, but allowing the germs of 

Stvlpiure du Vme an XVIme Stkle, PaviM, 1851-59; M('‘iiard, Sculp- 
ture Antique rt Modenie, 1867 ; Didioii, Annalea Archio- 

logiquea, various articles ; Ftlibien, Jfutoire de V Art cn France, 

Pans, 1856; Mis Pattison, fienavisavre of Art in France, Loudon, 

1879 ; Montfaucon, Mvnumens de la Monarchte Fmn^tae, Paris, 
1729-33 ; Jouy, Stulplurca Modemes du Louvre, Paris, 1855 ; Roved, 

OCuvre tie Jean Ooujon, Pans, 1868 ; Viollet-lo Due, IHctionnaire de 
V Architecture, }^ur\n, 1869, art. ‘‘Sfulnture,” vol. vdi. pp. 97*279; 
Clarotio, Peintres et Sndpteura Conte mporatns, Paris, in progress. 
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Four- that ittantier!«m which grew so strong in Qotmany during 
toeutb the 15th century. Of special beauty are the statuettes 
century, ^jjjch adorn the “ beautiful fountain,” executed by Hein- 
rich der Balier (1385-1396), and richly decorated with gold 
and colour by the painter Budolf.^ A number of colossal 
figures were executed for Cologne cathedral between 1349 
and 1361, but they are of no great merit. Augsburg pro- 
duced several sculptors of ability about this time; the 
museum possesses some very noble wooden statues of this 
school, large in scale and dignified in treatment. On the 
exterior of the choir of the church of Marienburg castle 
is a very remarkable colossal figure of the Virgin of about 
1340-50. Like the Hildesheim choir screen, it is made 
of hard stucco and is decorated with glass mosaics. The 
equestrian bronze group of St George and the Dragon 
in the market-place at Prague is excellent in workmanship 
and full of vigour, though 
much wanting dignity of 
style. Another fine work in 
bronze of about the same date 
is the efligy of Archbishop 
Conrad (d. 1261) in Cofogne 
cathedral, executed many 
years after his death. The 
portrait ap[>ears truthful and 
the whole figure is nolfie in 
stylo. The military elligies 
of this time in Germany as 
elsewhere were almost un- 
avoidably still* and lifeless 
from the necessity of repre- 
senting them in plate ar- 
mour ; the ecclesiastical 
chasuble, iu which priestly 
effigies nearly always ap- 
]>ear, is also a thoroughly 
iiuftculpturescpie form of 
fli.i]>ery, l)oth from its awk- 
ward shape and its absence 
of folds. Fig. 13 shows a 
cl laract eristic example of 
these ae])ulchral cfligies in 
dight relief. It is interest- 
ing to compare this with a 
somewhat similarly treated 
Florentine efligy, executed in ]3. Sepulrliral oHj^y m low 
marble at tlie befiinning of T/'f. 
the next century, but of 

very superior grace and delicacy of treatment (see fig. 
U) lielow). 

Kifieiuitli The 1 5th century was one of great activity and origiu- 

wntui) -dity in the sculjiture of Germany and jirodueed many 
artists of very high ability. One speciality of the time 
was the production of an immense number of wooden altars 



and reredoses, jiainted and gilt in the most gorgeous way 
and (‘overed with subject-reliefs and statues, the former 
often treated in a very pictorial style.- Wooden screens, 
stalls, tabernacles, and other church -fittings of the greatest 
(‘lahoration and clever workmanship were largely produceil 
m (lermany at the same time, and on into the 16th century.^ 
.lorg Syrlin, one of the most able of these sculptors in 
^vo()fb executed the gorgeous choir-stalls in Him cathedral, 
richly decorated with statuettes and canopied work, be- 
Uveen 1469 and 1474; his son and namesake sculptured 

S(*o Bamler, zur KuHstgesah. Ndnihergs\ niid liettherg, 

2 \unLhergfi Kunsflehen, Stuttgart, 1854. 

I class of large wooden retable was much imitatcsl in Spam 
niid Soaiidinavia. The inetroi»olitau cathedral of Roskildo in Denmark 
I'ossesses a very large and magnificent example covered with subject 
roliofs eiiriehed witli gold and colours. 

See VVaageo, Kumt und KUnsUer in DeutBchl.^ Leipsic, 1843-45. 


the elaborate stalls in Blaubeuren church of 1493 and the 
groat pulpit in Ulm cathedral. Veit Stoss of Nuremberg, 
though a man of bad character, was a most skilful sculptor 
in wood ; he carved the liigh altar, the tabernacle, and the 
stalls of the Frauenkir<‘he at Cracow, between 1472 and 
1495. One of his finest works is a large piece of wooden 
panelling, nearly 6 feet square, carved in 1495, with central 
reliefs of the Doom and the Heavenly Host, framed by 
minute reliefs of scenes from Bible history. It is now 
in the Nuremberg towu-liall. Wohlgemuth (1434-1519), 
the master of A. Durer, was not only a painter but also a 
clever wood-carver, as was also Diirer himself (1471-1528), 
who executed a tabernacle for the Host with an exquisitely 
carved relief of Christ in ^Majesty between the Virgin and 
St John, which still exists in the cliapel of tlie monastery 
of Landau. Diirer also produced miniature reliefs i'ut in 
boxwood and hone-stone, of which the British Museum 
(print room) possesses one of the fiiifst examples. Adam 
Krafi*t (c. 145.5-1507) was another of tins class of sc nl,. 
tors, but he worked also in stone ; he produced the great 
Schreycr monument (1492) for St Sebald s at Nuremberg, 

a very skilful though mannered piece of sculpture, witli 
very realistic figures in the costume of the time, carved 
in a way more suited to wood than stone, and too }dctorial 
in eflect. He also made the great tabernacle Jor the Host, 

80 feet high, covered wdth statuettes, in Flm cathedral, 
and tile very spirited “ Stations of the ( Voss ” on the road 
to the Nuremberg cemetery. 

The Vischer family of Nuremberg for three generations Vwchur 
were among the ablest MUilp-ors in liron/e during the 15th faruily. 
and 16th centuries. Herniaim Vischer the elder worked 
mostly between 1450 and 150.5, following the earlier 
medimval traditions, but Avitlnmt the originality of his 
.son. Among Jiis existing works tlio cliief are the bronze 
font at Wittenberg chnreh (1157) and four e]>iset)pal 
clHgies in relief, dated from 147.5 to 150.5, in Bamberg 
catliedral ; this church also contains a fine series of bronze 
se]m!ehral monuments of various dates throughout the 1 5th 
and 16tli centuries. Hermann’s son Teter Vischer w\is 
the chief artist of the family; he was admitted a nmstt'r 
in the sculptors guild in 1481), and passed the gt eater 
part of his life at Nuremberg, wlu*re he died in 1529 In 
technhjue few^ bronze sculptors have e\er e(]ualled him • 
hut his designs are marreil by an excess of mannered 
realism and a too exuberant fancy. His chief early work 
w^as tlie tomb of Archbishop Krnest in ^lagdelaiig cathialral 
(1495), hurrouncled with fine statuettes of the apostles 
under semi-Gothic canopies ; it is jmrer in style than his 
later woiks, such as the magnificent slirine of St Sebiihl at 
Nuremberg, a tall canojhed lironze structure, crowded with 
reliefs and statuettes in the most lavivsh way. The gemnal 
form of the shrine is (iothie,'^ but the details are tliose of 
the 16tli-centqrv lt«ilian llenaissanci* treated with much 
freedom and originality. Some of the statuettes of saints 
attached to tlie slender columns of tin* canojiy are modelled 
with mu<*h grace and even dignity of ionn. A small 
jiortrait figure of Peter himself, introduced at one end of 
the base, is a marvel of clever realism : lie has rejn-esented 
himself as a stout, bearded man, wearing a large leathern 
apron and holding some of the tools of his craft. In this 
work, executed from 1508 to 1519, Peter was assisted by 
his sons, as is recorded in an inscription on the bast‘- 
“ Better Vischer, Purger zu Nurmberg, niachet das Werck 
mit seineii Sunnen, und ward folbracht im .lar mi>\ix . . .” 

This gorgeous shrine is a remarkable example of the un- 
commercial siiirit which animated the artists of that time, 

^ This great work is reallv a (’anopiod pe«lcHtal to support arifl en- 
close tlie Hhnue, not the slirino itself, which ih u woik of the lltli 
century, having the gabled form coiumouly lined in the Middle Ages 
for metal reliquaries. 
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' 4 ni <4 the evident delight which they took in their Work. 
Dragone, grotesques, and little figures of boys, mixed with 
graceful scroll foliage, crowd every possible part of ^the 
canopy and its shafts, designed in the most free and un- 
conventional way and executed with an utter disregard of 
the time and labour which were lavished on them. Other 
existing works by J’eter Visclier and his sons are the 
Entombment relief, signed V. 1522,” in the Ae^dien- 
kirchc, the monument of Cardinal Albert (1525) in the 
<’hurch at Aschaflfenburg, and the fine tomb of Frederick 
the Wise (1527) in the castle chapel ft Wittenberg. 

Next to Nureml>org, the chief centres of bronze sculpture 
were Augsburg and Llibeck Innsbruck possesses one of 
the finest series of bronze statues of the first half of the 
16th century, namely twenty-eight colossal figures round 
the tomb of the emperor Maximilian, which stands in the 
centre of the nave, 
representing a suc- 
cession of heroes and 
ancestors of the em- 
peror. The first of 
the statues which was 
completed cost 3000 
florins, and so Maxi- 
milian invited the 
help of Peter Viscli- 
er, whose skill was 
greater and whose 
work loss expensive 
than that of the local 
craftsmen. Most of 
them, however, wore 
executed by sculptors 
of whom little ^ now 
known. They differ 
much in style, though 
all are of great techni- 
cal merit. The finest 
(see fig. ] 4 ) is au ideal 
statueof King Arthur 
of Britain, in plate 
armour of the 14 th 
or early 1 5th century, 
very remarkable for Fia. 14. 
tlie nobility of the 
face and pose. That of Theodoric is also a very fine con- 
ception. Some of the portrait figures of the Hapsburgs 
are almost ludicrously realistic, and are disfigured by the 
ugly German armour of the time. 

Fr/m In the latter part of the 16th century the inlTuonce of 
•ixteeiith the later Italian Benaissance becomes very apparent, and 
^warL. «l< 3 iborato works in bronze were produced, ospeci- 
* ally at Augsburg, where Hubert Gerhard cast the fine 
“Augustus fountain ” in 1693, and Adrian de Vries made 
the “ Hercules fountain ” in 1 599 ; both were influenced 
by the style of Giovanni di Bologna, as shown in his 
magnificent fountain at Bologna. 

In the following century Andreas Schliiter of Hamburg 
(b. about 1662) produced smaller bronze reliefs and acces- 
sories of great merit. His colossal statue of Frederick 
III. on the bridge at Berlin is less successful. On the 
whole the 17th and 18th centuries in Germany, as in 
England, were periods of great decadence in the plastic 
art; little of merit was produced, except some portrait 
figures. In the second half of the 18th century there 
was a strong revival in sculpture, especially in the classic 
style ; and since then Germany has produced an immense 
quantity of large and pretentious sculpture, mostly dull 
in design and second-rate in execution. Johann Gottfried 
of Berlin (1764-1 850) finished a number of portrait figures, 
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some ot iae ably modelled, as did aks> ^ 

Tieek (17^64851) and Christian Ranch (17774867) 3 tha 
works of Bauch are, however, mostly weak and sentimenlU 
in style, as, for example, his recumbent statue of Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg (^1813) and his statues of 
Generals Billow and Schamhorst at Berlin. Friedrich 
Drake was the ablest of Bauch’s pupils, but he lived at a 
very unhappy period for the sculptor’s art. His chief 
work is perhaps the colossal bronze equestrian statue of 
King William of Prussia at Cologne. Albert Wolff was a 
sculptor of more ability ; he executed the equestrian por- 
trait of King Ernest Augustus at Hanover, and a Horse- 
man attacked by a Lion now in the Berlin Museum. 
Augustus Kiss (1802-1865) produced the companion group 
to this, the celebrated Amazon and Panther in bronze, as 
well as the tine group of St George and the Dragon in a 
courtyard of the royal palace at Berlin. The St George 
and his horse are of bronze ; the dragon is formed of gilt 
plates of hammered iron. Kiss worked only in metal. 

The bad taste of the first half of the present century is 
strongly shown by many of the works of Theodore Kalid 6 , 
whose Bacchanal sprawling on a Panther’s Back is a 
marvel of awkwardness of pose and absence of any feeling 
for beauty, Rietschel was perhaps the l>est German 8 cul|)- 
tor of this period, and produced work superior to that of 
his contemporaries, such as Haagen, Wichmann, Fischer, 
and Hiedol, Some revival of a better style is shown in 
some sculpture, especially reliefs, by Hahnel, whose chief 
works are at Dresden. Sch wan thaler (1802-1848), who 
was largely patronized by King Louis of Bavaria, studied 
at Home and was at first a feeble imitator of antique classic 
art, but later in life lie developed a more romantic and 
pseudo-mediaeval style. By him are a large number of 
reliefs and statues in the Glyptothek at Munich and in 
the Walhalla, also the colossal but feeble bronze statue of 
Bavaria, in point of size one of the most ambitious works 
of modern times.^ Since the beginning of the second half 
of the century the 6 cu]j)ture of Germany has made visible 
jirogress, and several living artists liave produced w^orks 
of merit and originality, far superior to the feeble imita- 
tions of classic art which for nearly a century destroyed 
all possible vigour and individuality in the i)laslic pro- 
ductions of most European countries. ^ 

Spain. — In the early mediseval period the sculpture of 
northern Spain was much influenced by contemporary 
art in France. From the 12th to the 14th century many Twelfth 
French architects and sculptors visited and worked in to four 
Spain. The cathedral of ^^ntiago de Compostella 
sesses one of the grandest existing specimens in the world ^ 
of late 1 2 th-century architectonic sculpture ; this, though 
the work of a native artist, Mastci Mateo, ^ is thoroughly 
French in style; as recorded by an inscription on the 
front, it was completed in 1188. The whole of the 
western jwtal with its three doorways is covered with 
statues and reliefs, all richly decorated with colour, part 
of which still remains. Round the central arch are figures 
of the twenty-four elders, and in the tympanum a very 
noble relief of Christ in Mfi^osty between Saints and 
Angels. As at Chartres, the jamb-shafts of the doorways 
are decorated with standing statues of saints, — St Janies 
the elder, the patron of the church, being attached to the 

1 In six©, but not in ment, this ©iiormoub statue has lecently been 
surpassed by the figure of America made iu Paris and now (1886) being 
erected as a beacon at the entrance to the harbour of New York City. 

* On German sculpture see Foerster, DmkmjcUe dmtscher Bmkunst^ 
Leipsic, 1855 ; Wanderer, Adam Kraft and his School, Nuremberg, 

1868 ; Kabe, Das GraJbmal des J. von Brandenburg . . . vm P> Vischer, 

Berliu, l84S ; Beindel, Vtscher's Shrine oj St Sebaldus, Nuremberg, 

1855; Lubke, IltsU of Sculpt, Kng. trans., London, 1 87 2. 

* A kneeling portrait-statue of Mateo is introduced at the back of 
the central pier. This figure is now much levered by the Spanish 
peasants, and the head is partly worn away with kisses. 
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acniK^i^bltt rigid nmnner, are thoroughly aubordinate to the 
main liaea 'of the building. Their heads> with pointed 
beards and a fixed mechahical smile, together with the 
stiff drapery arranged in long narrow folds, recall the 
iEginetan pediment sculpture of about 500 b.o. This 
appears strange at first sight, but the fact is that the 
wrks of the early Greek and the medieval Spaniard wore 
both produced at a somewhat similar stage in two far 
distant periods of artistic development. In both cases 
plastic art was freeing itself from the bonds of a hieratic 
archaism, and had reached one of the last steps in a de- 
velopment which in the one case culminated in the per- 
fection of the Phidian age, and in the other led to the 
exquisitely beautiful yet simple and reserved art of the 
end of the 13th and early part of the 14th century,— the 
golden age of sculpture in Prance and England. 

lu i^he 14th century the silversmiths of Spain produced 
tflenth many works of sculpture of great size and technical power. 
4ui(i One of the finest, by a Valencian called Peter Bernoc, is the 
^ utunca silver retable at Gerona cathedral. It is divided 

* into three tiers of statuettes and reliefs, richly framed in 
canopied niches, all of silver, partly cast and partly 
hammered. 

In the 15th century an infusion of German influence 
was mixed with that of France, as may be seen in the 
very rich sculptural decorations which adorn the main 
door of 8alamancii cathedral, the facade of S. Juan at 
Valladolid, and the church and cloisters of S. Juan de los 
Reyes at Toledo, perhaps the most gorgeous examples of 
architectural sculpture in the world. The carved foliage 
of this period is of especial beauty and spirited execution ; 
realistic forms of plant -growth are mingled with othei 
more conventional foliage in the most masterly manner. 
The very noble bronze monument of Archdeacon Pclayo 
(d. 1490) in Burgos cathedral was probably the work of 
Simon of Cologne, who was also architect of the Certosa 
at Miraflores, 2 miles from Burgos. The church of this 
monastery contains two of the most magnifiicently rich 
monuments in the world, especially the altar-tomb of King 
John IT. and his queen by Gil de Siloe,— a perfect marvel 
of rich alabaster canopy- work and intricate under-cutting. 
The effigies have little merit. 

Sixteenth In the early part of the 16th century a strong Italian 
century influence superseded that of France and Germany, ]iartly 
owing to the presence in Sjmin of the Florentine Toiri 
giauo and other Italian artists. The magnificent tomb of 
Ferdinand and Isabella in Granada cathedral is a fine 
specimen of Italian Renaissance sculpture, somewhat similar 
in general form to the tomb of Sixtus IV. by Ant. Pollai- 
uolo in St Peteris, but half a century later in the style of 
its detail. It looks as if it had been executed by Torri- 
giano, but the design which he made for it is said to have 
been rejected. Some of the work of this period, though 
purely Italian in style, was produced by Spanish sculp- 
tors,— for example, the choir reliefs at Toledo cathedral, 
and those in the Colegio Mayor at Salamanca by Alonso 
Berruguete, who obtained his artistic training in Rome 
and Florence. Esteban Jordan, Gregorio Hernandez, and 
other Spanish sculptors produced a large number of elabo- 
rate retables, carved in wood with subjects in relief and 
richly decorated in gold and colours. These sumptuous 
masses of polychromatic sculpture resemble the 15th- 
century retables of Germany more than any Italian ex- 
amples, and were a sort of survival of an older mediajval 
style. Alonso Cano (1600-1667), the painter, was re- 
markable for clever realistic sculpture, very highly 
coloured and religious in style. Montanes, who died in 
1614, was one of the ablest Spanish sculptors of his 
time. His finest works are the reliefs of the Madonna 
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and jSaints on an altar in tl^e university ohurch of SeviUe, 
and in the cathedral, in the chapel of St Augustine, a 
very nobly designed Conception, modelled with great skill 
In later times Spain has produced little or no sculpture of 
any merit. 

Italy.- Till the great revival oi plastic art took place Thir- 
in the middle of the 1 3th century, the sculpture of Italy teentli 
was d^idedly inferior to that of other more northern 
countries. Much of it was actually the work of northern 
sculptors, — as, for example, the very rude sculpture on the 
facade of H. Andrea at Tistoia, executed about 1186 by 
Gruamons and his brother Adeodatus.’^ Fig. 15 shows a 



Fia. 15. —Belief by Benedetto Antekmi for the pulpit of Parma 
cathedral in 1178 , Byzantine style 


relief by Antelami of Parma of the year 1178. Unlike the 
^sculpture of the Pisani and later artists, these early figures 
are thoroughly secondary to the architecture they are de- 
signed to decorate; they are evidently the work of men who 
w ere architects first and sculptors in a secondary degree. 

After the 13th century the reverse was usually the case, 
and, as at the west end of Orvieto cathedral, the sculptured 
decorations are treated as being of primary importance, 

— not that the Italian sculptor-architect ever allowed his 
statues or reliefs to weaken or damage their architectural 
surroundings, as is unfortunately the case with much 
modern sculpture. In southern Italy, during the 13th 
century, there existed a scliool of sculpture resembling 
that of France, owing probably to the Norman occupa- 
tion. The pulpit in the cathedral of Ravello, executed by 
Nicolaus di Bartolomeo di Foggia in 1272, is an import- 
ant work of this class; it is enriched with very noble 
sculpture, especially a large female head crowned with a 
richly foliated coronet, and combining lifelike vigour with 
largeness of style in a very remarkable way. The bronze 
doors at Monreale, Pisa, and elsewhere, which are among 
the chief works of j)lastic art in Italy during the 12th 
century, are described in Monkralk and Metal-work. 

The history of Italian sculpture of the best period is 
given to a great extent in the separate articles on the 
Pisani {q,v,) and other Itajian artists. During the 13th 
century Rome and the central j)rovinces of Italy produced 
very few sculptors of ability, almost the only men of note 
being the Cosmati (see Romk, vol. xx. p. 835). 

During the 14th century Florence and the neighbouring Four- 
cities were the chief centies of Italian sculpture, and there t«enth 
numei’ous sculjitors of successively increasing artistic power 
lived and worked, till in the 15th century Florence had 
become the ajsthetic capital of the world, and reached 
a pitch of artistic wealth and perfection which Athens 

^ The other iiuest examples of this early class of sculpture exist at 
Pisa, Parma, Modena, and Verona ; in most of them the old Byzantine 
influence is very strong. 
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alona in Its h^t days could have rivalled The sirtiilarity 
between the plastic arts of Athens in the 5th or 4th cen- 
tury B.C. and of Florence in tho 15th century is not one of 
analogy only. Thoujudi free from any touch of copy ism, 
there are many pointK in tlie works of such men as Dona- 
tello, Luca della llobbia, and Vittore Pisanello which 
strongly recall the s<Mjlpturo of ancient Greece, and suggest 
that, if a sciilptor of tho later Phidiau school had been 
surrounded by the same tyfx's of face and costume as those 
among which the Italians lived, he would have produced 
plastic works clostdy resembling tliose of tho great Floren- 
timi masters. In the 14th century, in northern Italy, 
various schools of sculpture existed, especially at Verona 
and Venict', whoso art differed widely from the contem- 
porary art of "J'uscany ; but Milan and Pavia, on the other 
hand, ])()ssessed scul]»tors who followed closely the stylo 
of the Pisaui. The chief exann»les of the latter class are 
the magiiiticent shrine of St Augustine in the cathcdial of 
Pavia, dated lIJG’i, and tho somewhat similar shrine of 
Peter the Martyr (1339), by lialduccio of Pisa, in the 
church of St Eustorgio at Milan, both of white marble, 
decorated in the most lavish way with statuettes and 
subject relii'fs. Many other tine pieces of the I’isan school 
exist in Milan. The well known tombs of tho Scaliger 
family at Veiona sliow a more native style of design, and 
in general form, though not in detail, suggest the iiiHucnce 
ot transalpine (h)thic. In 
Venice tho nortln*rn and | 
almost Krmfch chara<*ter 
of much ot the eai ly Ibth- 
centiirv »cul[)turo is more 
strong*y marked, es[>oci- 
ally III the noble tigur<*s 
ill high relief which dc 
cofate the lower story and 
angles of thedoges palace;^ 
tnese are mostly tlie woik 
of a Venetian named Par 
tolomeo Ihm. A magui 
ficHMit marbh* tynquinnm 
relief by Hon has recently 
been added to tho South 
Kensington iMuseiim ; it 
has a noble colossal tigure 
of the Madonna, wlio shel- 
ters under her mantle a 
number of Iviieeling wor- 
shippers ; the background 
is eiinelied with toliugo 
and heails, tonning a 
‘'.I esse tree,'' desjgmsl 
with gnsxtdecorative skill. 

Tiic 1 ‘athedral of (Vino, 
biult at tho very end of 
the Ibth century, is de- 
corated with g<K)d sculp- 
tureof almost ( lothicst} le, 
but on tlie wdiolo rather 
dull and mechanical in <le 
tail, like iimeh of the seulp- 
tuie in the extreme north 
of Italy. A large (juantity 
of rich scuhituie was pro- marble etbgy m 
duoed in Nni.U.s .luring 
ilie 14th century, but of 

no great merit either in design or in execution. The 
lofty monument of King Robert (1350), behind the high 
altar of S. Gluara, and other tombs in the same chiucli 

- Ro€) Ruskiii, of' ; and Mothos, Umh, dcr Uauh, u, 

Bildh, Venedi(;Sf LeipsK*, IS.' 9. 



are the moat conspkuoui^ of this peribd. Vaqr 

beautiful aepulchral effigies in low relief were produced m 
many parts of Italy, especially at Florence. The tomb of 
Lorenzo Acciaioli (see fig. 16), in the Certosa near Florence, 
is a fine example of about 
the year 1400, whicj has 
absurdly been attribu'yed to 
Donatello. Home wan very 
remarkable during tho 14t}i 
century for its extraordinary 
poverty in the production of 
sculpture. Tho clumsy effigies 
at the north-east of S. Maria 
in Trastevere are striking ex- 
amples of the degradation of 
the plastic art there about the 
year 1400 ; and it was not 
till nearly the middle of tho 
century that the anival of 
able Florentine sculptors, 
such as Filarete, Mino da 
Ficsole, and tho Pollaiuoli, 
initiated a brilliant era of 
artistic activity, which, how- 
ever, for about a century 
continued to depend on the 
presence of bculptors from 
Tuscany and other northern 
piovinces. It was not, in fact, 
till the period of lull decad 
ciico had begun that Romi' 

Itself produced any no tab v. 
ttitists. 

For the great sculptors ol 
FloreiK'e during the 14th and 
ibth centuries we refer tht ' 
riadcr to tlio separate bio- 
graphical notices on tho sub* Fio J<. ol St (Uojge by 

ject. The Pisaui and Arnollo Donatello, outside the thunb of 
del Canilno were sm-ceeded Or S«.. M.cUde at FIokmu,. 
by Orcagna and others, w'ho carried ou and developed tho 
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Fid. 18.— Broii?<^ colossal statue of rollconi at Vouice, modellod by 
Verrocchio and cast by Leopardi. 


great lessons these pioneers of the Renaissance had 
taught, Ghiberti, tho sculptor of the world-famed bap- 
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Hend ol tlie colossal statue ol David !>} 
Miflielaiigelo at Florence 
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tiatery gates ; Donatello, the master of delicate relief and 
dignified realism (see fig. 17); Luca della Robbia, with 
his cla.ssic purity of style and sweetness of exjiression, 
came next in order, rnsensual beauty elevated by reli* 
gions sjurit was attained in the highest degree by Miuo da 
Fiesole, the two Rossellini, Benedetto da Maiano, and other 
sculptors of Florence. Two of the noblest equestrian statues 
the world has jirobably ever seen are the Gattamelata statue 
at J’adua by Donatello and the statue of Colleoni at Venice 
by Verrocchio and Leopardi (see fig. 18). A third, which was 
probably of equal beauty, was modelled in clay by Leonardo 
da Vinci, but it no longer exists. Finally came Michel- 
angelo, who 
raised the scul])- 
ture of the 
modern world 
to its highest 
pitch of luagni- 
ficcnce, and at 
the same time 
sowed the seeds 
of its rapidly 
appioaching de- 
cline ; the head 
of his David (see 
fig. 19) is a work 
ot unrivalled 
force and dig- 
nity. His rivals 
an(l imitators, 

Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, (Tiacomo 
di'lla Porta, Montelupo, Ammanati, Vincenzo de’ Rossi, 
ami others, cojiied and exaggerated his faults M’ithout 
possessing a touch of his gigantic genius. In other 
])arts of Italy, such as Pavia, the traditions of the Ihlh 
century lasted longer, though gradually fading. The 
statuary and reliefs which make the Certosa near Pavia 
one of the most gorgeous buildings in the world are free 
fiom the influence of Michelangelo, which at Florence 
and Rome was overwhelming. Though much of the sculp 
ture was begun in the second half of the 15th century, 
the greater part was not executed till much later. The 
inagnilj<*ent tomb of the founder, Giovanni Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, was not couijilc'ted till about 15G0, and is a gorgeous 
example of the style of the Renaissance grown weak from 
excess of richness and from loss of the simple purity of 
the art of the ITith century. Fverywhere in this wonder- 
ful building the fault is tlie same ; and the growing love 
of luxury and display, xvhich Avas the curse of the time, is 
nfllected in the [ilastic decorations of the whole church. 
The old religious .s]>irit liad died out and was succeeded 
h) unbelief or by an affected revival of jiagani.sm. Monu- 
ments to ancient Homans, such as those to the two Plinys 
on the fa(;ade of (^oino cathedral, or “heroa” to unsaintly 
mortals, such as that erected at Rimini by Kigismondo 
1‘andolfo in honour of Isotta,^ grew up side by side with 
shrines and churches dedicated to the saints. We have 
semi how the youthful vigour of the (fliristian faith vivified 
for a time the dry bones of expiring classic art, and now 
th(‘ decay of this same belief brought with it the destruc- 
tion of all that was most valuable in media* val sculpture. 
Sculpture like the other arts became tlie bond-slave of the 
rich and ceased to be the natural expression )t a whole 
people. Though for a long time in Italy great technical 
skill continued to exist, the vivifying spirit was dead, and 
at last a dull scholasticism or a riotous extravagance of 
<lesigu became the leading characteristics. 

^ Sfe Vnarte, an XV me l*niis, 18 S 0 ; also tl»e article 

Rimini. 
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The IGth century was one of transition to this state of Sixteenit 
degradation, but ueverthele.ss jirodneed many sculptors of 
great ability A\ho were not wholly crushed by the deeluiing 
taste ol their time. John of Douay (ir>2l-lG08), usually 
known as Giovanni da Pmlogna, one of the ablest, lived and 
worked almost entirely in Italy. His bronze statue of 
Mercury flying njiwards, in the I'flizi, one of his finest 
works, IS lull of hfi* and 
movement. ]\y Jiim abo 
the Carrying ofl ot a Sabine 
Woman in the Loggia de’ 

Lanzi. His gieat toiintain 
at Bologna, with two tiers 
of boys and im i maids, sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue 
of Neptune, a Aeiy noblo 
w'ork, IS composed of arelii- 
teetural features coinbiiusl 
with sculpture, and is remaik- 
able for beauty of proportion. 

He also cast the fine bronze 
equestrian statue of Gosimo 
de* Medici at Florence and 
the very richly decorated 
w-est door of Pisa cathedral, 
the latter much injured by 
the over-crowd mg of its orna 
ments and the ivant of .sculp 
turesipie dignity in the fig- 
ures ; it is a feeble copy of 
Ghiberti’s noble production. 

One of Giovanni’s best works, 
a group of two nude figures 
lighting, is now lost. A fine 

copy in lead existed till (iroiqiLj (Uovannula Bo- 

recently in tli(' fioiil (luiul n...so»..s<|<'oi 

rangle of Brasenose Col- 

lege, Oxlord, ol which it w’as the chief ornament (see fig 
20). In I88l It was sold for old lead by the princijial and 
felloAVS of the college, and w^as 
immediately melted down by 
the ]»lumber wdio bought it 
a quite irreparable loss, as the 
only other existing copy is 
\ery inferior ; the destruction 
Avas an utterly inexensable net 
of vandalism. The sculpture 
on the Avestern fa^wle of the 
church at J^oreto and tin* ela- 
borate bron/e gate.s of the 
Santa (^asn are Avorks of great 
teehnieal merit by Girolamo \ 

Lombardo and bis sons, abfint 
the middle of the IGth een 
tury. Benvenuto ( Vllini ( 1 500- 
15G9), though m the main a 
])Oor .sculptor, ]»rodnee(l one 
Avork of gr(‘at beauty and dig 
nity, — the colossal bronze Per 
seus at FJorenei* (si'c fig. 21). 

His largo bust ol (’o.simo de’ 

Medici in the BargfJlo is mean 
and Jietty in style A num 
ber of very cle\er statues and 

groups in terra - cotta w'cre Fk.. 21 — llion/c static* of Por- 
inodflled l.y Antdliio licgarclli an.l Mchisa l.y O lliiu, ii. 

of Modem (d. ir,G5), and U../. «t Her- 

Avere eiilliusiastieally admired 

by Michelangelo , the finest are a Pietk in S. Maria Pora- 
posa and a large l)t*seent from the Cross in S. Francesco. 

N \ I 72 
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at Modena. The colossal bronze seated statue of 
Julius in. at TVnigia, cast in loof) by Vincenzo Danti, is 
one of the best j)ortrait-figurcs of the tune. 

The chief sculptor and architect of the 17th ceutui*y was 
'eiitiir NcapfJitan Jh*rnini (loOH-lGHO), who, with the aid ot 
ceu ury. ^ school of assistants, produced an almost incredible 

cpiantity of sculpture of the most varying degrees of merit 
and hideouHuess. II is chief early grou]), the Apollo and 
J)aphno in the liorghese casino, is a W'ork of wonderful 
technical skill and delicate liigh finish, combined with soft 
beauty and grace, though too pictorial in style. In later 
life Hernini turned out work of brutal coarseness,^ designed 
in a thoroughly unHculpturesr[Uo spirit. The churches of 
Koim*, the colonnade of St Veter’s, and the bridge of S. 
Angelo are crowd(‘d with his clumsy colossal figures, half 
draper! in wildly tiutteiing garments,- perfect models of 
what is worst in the plastic art. And yet liis works re- 
ceived ]>erhaps more praise than those of any other sculptor 
of any ago, and after his death a scaflblding was erected 
outside the brirlge of S. Angelo in order that pcojjle might 
walk round and admire his rows of feeble half-nak(‘d 
angels. For all that, llernini was a man of undoubterl 
talent, and in a better jieriod of art would have been a 
sculptor of the first rank ; many of his portrait busts are 
works of great vigour and dignity, quite free from the 
mannered extravagance of his larger sculiiture. Stefano 
Maderna (IhTl-lG.'lG) was the ablest of his contempo 
raries ; his clever and much admired statue, the figure of 
the dead S. Cecilia under the high altar of her basilica, 
is chiefly remarkable for its deathlike pose and the realistic 
treatment of the drajiery. Another clever sculptor w^as 
Alessandro Algardi of Bologna (1598? lGr)4). 

Bight- lu the next century at Nat»les Queirolo, Corradini, and 
®ontb Samniartiuo produced a number of statues, now in the 
chapel of S. Maria do’ Sangri, wliieh are extraordinary 
examples of wasted labour and ignorance of the simplest 
canons of plastic art. These are inarlde statues enmeshed 
in nets or covered with thin veils, executed with almost 
deceptive realism, jicrhaps the lowest stage of tricky de- 
gradation into which the sculptor’s art could possibly fall. ^ 
In the 18th century Italy w^as naturally the headquarters 
of the elnsMcal revival, which spread thence throughout 
most of Furo[)e. (’’anova (1757 18ii‘2), a Venetian by 
birtli, w'ho spent most of his life in Home, was perhaps 
the leading spirit of this movement, and became the most 
})OpuIar sculpt(»r of his time. His work is very unequal in 
merit, mostly dull and uninteresting in style, and is occa- 
sionally marred by a meretricious spirit very contrary to 
the true classic feeling. Ilis group of the Three (Iraces, 
the Hebe, and the v(*ry po]>ular I)aiicing-(»irls, copies of 
w’liicli in plaster disfigure the stairs of countless modern 
hotels and other huihlings on the Continent, are typical 
examples of (Wo\as worst w'ork. Some of his sculpture 
is d(‘signed with lar more of the purity of antique art ; 
his finest work is the colossal group of lliesous slaying a 
Centaur at Vienna (see fig. 22). Canova’s attempts at 
(diristian sculpture are singularly unsuccessful, as, for ex 
ample, his lueteiitious monument to Hope Clement XTTI. 
in St l\‘t(‘r’s at Rome, that to Titian at Venice, and 
AHieri’s tomb in tb(‘ Florentine church of S. Croce. Fiesole 
has in this (‘ciitury produced one sculptor of great talent, 
named Bastiaiiini, He w'orked iii the style of the great 
Ihth century Florentine sculptors, and followed especially 
the methods of his distinguished fellow townsman Mirio <la 

‘ The liiuloMsi group ot Uhito < nri'Miis; ofl Proser|)im* is ii striking 
exain})k*, and shoA\s Rermin’s <lft«'noiati<m ol style iii later life It li.as 
nothing 111 eominou ^Mth the Uain and Abel or the Apollo and Daphne 
ol his earlier years. 

“ In the })iesent century an Italian sculptor named Monti won much 
popular ir]»ute by similar unworthy tucks , some veiled statues by him 
in the lioudon Exhibition of 1851 weio greatly admired. 


FiesOle. Many of Bastianini’s works are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from genuine sculpture of the Ifith century, 
and in some ca8e.s enormous prices have been paid for 



Fm. 22. Colossal marble group oi Theseus and a centaur, by Cauova, 
at Vienna. 


them under the sup]>o8ition that they wore medimval pro 
ductions. These frauds wore, however, perjictrated without 
Bastianini’s knowledge. 

Scandinavia^ cfr. — By far the greatest sculptor of theScandi. 
classical revival was Bertel Thorw^aldsen (1770-1844), au^'^viau 
Icelander by rare, whose boyhood was spent at Copenhagen, 
and who settled in Homo in 1797, when Canova’s fame w^as 
at its highest j)oint.‘‘ He produced an immense quantity 
of groups, single statues, and reliefs, chiefly Ctreek and 
Roman deities, many of which show more of the true 
spirit of anticpie art than has been attained by any other 
modern sculptor. His group of the Three Graces is for 
purity of form and sculjdurcsquo simplicity far superior 
to tliat of the sanio subject by Cauova. No sculptor’s 
w^orks have ever been exhibited as a whole in so perfect a 
manner as Thorwaldsen’s ; they are collected in a fine 
building which has been specially erected to contain them 
at Copenhagen ; he is buried in the eourtyard The 
Swedish sculptors Tobias Scrgell and Johann Bystrbm be* 
longed to the classic school ; the latter followed in Thorwald 
sen’s f(>otsto])s. AnothiT Swede named Fogelberg was 
famed chiefly for his sculptured subjects taken from Norse 
mythology. W. Bissen and Jeriehaii of Denmark have 
])rodneed some able works, — the former a fine equestrian 
statue of Frederick VII. at Copenhagen, and the latter a 
very sjiirited and widely known group of a Man attacked 
by a I’anther. 

Within recent years Russia, Poland, and other countries 
have produced many sculptors, most of whom belong to 
the modern German or French scliools. Rome is still n Anurui 
favourite place of residoiiee for the sculptors of all conn 
tries, but can hardly he said to possess a school of its own 
The sculptors of America almost invariably study at one 
of tlie great Kurope.in centres of plastic art, especially in 
Paris. Hiram Powers of (fineinnati, w^ho produced one 
wwk of merit, a nude female figure, called the Greek 
Slave, exhibited in London in 1851. lived and worked in 
Florence. A number of living American scul[>tors now 
reside both there and in Roine.^ 

^ See Plug. Plon, de Thnruxihf^rn, Pans, 1867. 

* Ou Italian and Spanish sculj>tiire, see Vasari, Tmttato della Scul- 
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Tkchnical Methods of the Sculptoii. 

Tho production of bronze statues by the rjV« perdue process is 
desfrilied in the article Metal- work, vol. xvi. p. 72 ; this is now 
but little practised out of Paris. 

For the execution of a marble statue the 8cul])tor first models a 
])rcliniinary sketch on a small scale in clay or wax. He then, in 
the case of a life-sized or colossal statue, has a sort of iron skeleton 
set up, with stout bars for the arms and legs, tixed in the pose of 
the future iigure. This is placed on a stand with a revolving top, 
so that the sculptor can easily turn tho whole model round and 
thus work with tho light on anjr side of it. Over this iron skeleton 
welbtempered modelling-clay is laid and is modelled into shape 
by the help of wood and bono tools ; without the ironwork a soft 
eiay figure, if more than a few inches high, would collapse with 
its own weight and squeeze tho lower part out of shape. While 
the Tuodclling is in progress it is necessary to keep the clay moist 
and plastic, by squirting water on to it with a sort of garden syringe 
(•a]>ped with a finely perforated rose. When tho semptor is not at 
worK the whole figure is kept wrapped up in damp cloths. A 
modern improvement is to mix the modelling-clay, not with water, 
but with stearin and glycerin ; this, while ketqiing the clay soft 
and plastic, has the groat advantage of not being wet, and so tho 
8Culi)ior avoiils the chill and conseipiont risk of rheumatism which 
follow from a constant manipulation of wet clay. When the clay 
model is finished it is cast in plaster. A “ jueco-mould ” * is formed 
by applying patches of wet plaster of Paris all over tho clay statue 
in such a way that they can bo removed picccni(‘al from tho model, 
ami then be fitted together again, forming a complete hollow mould, 
'fhc inside is then rinsed out with plaster and water mixed to tho 
consistency of cream till a skin of plaster is formed all over the 
iniirr surface of tho mould, and thus a hollow cast is made of the 
whole figure. The “piece-mould ” is then taken to pieces and the 
♦•asting sot free. If sKilfuIly done by a good formutore or moulder 
the plaster ca.st is a perfect facsimile of the orimual clay, very 
slightly disdgured by a series of lines showing the joints in the 
jiiccc-mould, the sections of w^hieh cannot bo made to fit together 
with absolute precision. Many sculptors liavo their clay model 
cast in ])laster before the modelling is quite liiiishod, as they prefer 
to put the finishing touches on the plaster cast, — good plaster 
being a very easy and pleasant substance to w’ork on. | 

'fhe next stage is to copy the plaster model in inarhle. The 
model is set oil a largo block called a “scale stone,” wdiilc tho 
marble for the future statue is set upon another similar block. 
'J’hc plaster model is then covered with a scries of marks, placed 
on all tho most salient parts of the body, and tho front of each 
“ scale stone ” is covered with another series of points, exactly the 
same on both stones. An ingenious instrument called a pointing 
innchinc, which has arms ending in metal points or “needles” that 
move in ball-socket joints, is placed between the model and tho 
mnrlile block. Two of its arms are then applied to the model, 
one touching a ])oint on tho scale stone wdiilo tho other touches a 
m Ilk on the figure. Tlic arms are fixed by screws in this position, 
and tho machine is then revolved to the marble block, and set 
with its lower needle toiieliing the corresponding point on tho 
scale stone. The upper needle, which is arranged to slide back on 
its own axis, cannot reach the corresponding x>oint on the statue 
beeause the marble block is in the way ; a hole is tlicn drilled into 
the block at the pla<*e and in the direction indicated by the needle, 
till the latter can slide forw'ard so as to reach a point sunk in the 
marble block exactly corres])onding to tlie point it touched on tho 
plaster mould. This jirocess is rc])eati‘(l both on the model and on 
the marble block till the latter is drilled with a number of holes, 
the bottoms of which correspond in ])osition to the number ofi 
marks made on the surface of the model. A conijiarativcly un- 

ny/Yi, Flou’iicf, iriiiS, \()1. i., and his Vite iUi J'ltlori, rC-r., vil. Milanosi, Flureiieo, 
l^SO; Iluniohr, lUtlieniHcJie Furschtingcn, J^eiiwic, ; Doliiiie, Kunst nuti 

hunistler ItaUens, Lcipsie, 1870; Perkins, Tvhcuv Sailptors, Lomion (1805), 
Itxlian Sculptors (MidH), mid Ilatui-hook of Italian Sculpture (1883); Ilubinsun, 
Italian Siulpturr^ Ijoiidoii, 1803; Gnuier, Marmor- lUldwcrke der Pii,anfr, 
P<*>psic, 1858 ; Ferren, // /I rooJi .S. Agostum, Pavia, 1833; Hyinonds^ ItenaiSHince 
in London, 1877, vol. in.; Crow’c arni Oavuleaselle, Ilntt. of Paintina in 

Jtalu, liondon, 1800, vol. i. ; Selvatieo, Arch, c Scultura in Vnieziu, Venice, 1847 ; 
llie«M, Stona deW Arch, in Italia, Modena, 1857-00; Htreet (Arundel fck>ciety), 
Syiulchral Mnnument<i of Italj/, 1878 ; (Ur/Mui, Mouumcnti Sejiolcrali della 
I alcana, Florence, 1819; Do Montault, La Sculplvre Ilcliqieusc a Rome, Rninc, 
187U -a Fn*nch edition (with iinprovetl text)ofTosi and IJecehio, Monumentt 
Sain di Roma, Koine, 1843; Cavallucei and Molinier, IiC’i Ddla Itobina, Paris, 
18S1 ; Cipognara, Monumenti di Venezia, Venie«*, 1838-40; Buries and Didron, 
Pmuigiaphie (/ps ChapiUnix du Palais I)ucnl d I’rnisc, Paris, 1857 ; Kichler, 
Scidpturc of 8. Mark’s at Venice," MacmiVan's Mag., June 1880; Teinanza, 
l lie degh Scvltnri Venezumi, Venice, 1778 ; Diedc* and Zanofto, Monumenti di 
I o/rjni, Milan, 1839 ; Hchulz, Denicmnler der Kunst in Unter-Iialien, Dresden, 
1800 ; Brltjekmaun, D/V Seviptur row R. i'dlini, Lcipsie, 1807; Eiipf. Plon, 
irtoi .V’ Paris, JMS2 ; Moses ainl (’icf)gnara, lyorksof f'onova, Ixindon, 

ir Pontana, and othei's, a senes of engraved Plates of Panova’s 

u o/A'/i, s. 1. et a, , (Jinlliot, Ixs Artistes eu Kspaijne, Paris, 1870; C'aulerora y 
i^oUno, Jeomgrajia Kspnuola, Sigh Xl.-XVU., Madrid, 1855 04; Monvmenhs 
■eigiiUnyfoniens tie KajHiiia, published by the Spanish Gov eminent, 1859, and 
Kill I in progress. 

^ Moulds made in one or few pieces, fi*oin which the cast can only he cxtracttsl 
>y ilestroying the mould, are called “spoil-inouMs." A larj^e nuiither (tf casts 
oaii be mode from a “ piece-mould," but only one from a “HiM>il-iwould." 


skilled sear/feniHo or “ chisel -man ” then sets to work and cufs away 
the marble till ho has reached tlio bottoms of all the holes, beyond 
which he must not cut. Tho statue is thus roughly blocked out, 
and a more skilled scarpeUino bc^ns to work. I’arily by cy** uml The scar 
partly with the coimtant help ot the pointing machine, w hich ispellino. 
used to give any required mcasnrcmeut.s, the workman almost I'om- 
plctcs the inuiblo statue, leaving only the linishing touches to be 
done by the sculptor. 

Among the ancient (Irccks and Romans and in the media-val Polish ou 
perioti it W'as the eustom to give tin* nude parts of a marble statuo marble, 
a considerable degree of jxdisli, wbicli really suggests tlie soniowdiut 

& surface of tlie human skin very iiiiudi better lliaii the dull 
iigar-ljko surface wdiieli is left on tlie marble by modern 
sculptors. This high polish still remains in parts of tin* iiediniental 
figures from tho l*artnenon, where, at the back, they have been 
specially protected from tlie w’eatbor. The Herinos of the Vatican 
Bcividere is a remarkable instance of the ])reservation of this ]u)li,sb. 
Michelangelo carried the praetii’o furtlu-r still, and gave ceitaiii 
parts of some of liis statues, sncli as the Moses, tlie highest possible 
Jiolish in order to produce high liglits .pist wdicre he wnntfd them ; 
tlie artistic legitimacy of this may ]‘)erha]is he doubted, and in 
weaker hands it might degenerate into mere triekery. I i is, however, 
much to be desired that modern sculjiLors should to some extent 
at least adopt the classical ])rai‘tice, and by a slight but uniform 
)>olish remove tho disagreeable crystalline grain from all tho nude 
parts of the marble. 

A rougher method of obtaining fixed x»oints to measure from was 
occasionally employed by Michelangelo and earlier HCul]»torH. They 
immersed the model in a tank of w'atcr, the water being gradually 
allowed to run out, and thus by its sinking level it gave a series of 
oontmir lines on any required number of jdanes. In some eases 
Michelangelo appears to have cut his statuo out of the marble with- 
out previously making a model — a moat marvellous feat of skill. 

Ill modelling bas-reliefs the niodoni sculptor nsnally applies the Relief 
clay to a slab of slate on which the design is sketched ; the slate sculp 
forms the background of the figures, and thus keeps the relief ture. 
absolutely true to one plane. This method is one of tlie causes of 
the dulness and want of spirit so conspicuous in most modern 
sculptured reliefs. In tho Dost Greek exumjiles there is no ab- 
solutely fixed {ilane surface for the hnckgrounds In one place, 
to gain an ctfoetive shadow, the Greek Rciilx>tor would cut bi low 
the average surface ; in another ho w'onld leave the ground at a 
higher ))ianc, exactly as happened to suit each portion of his 
design. Other (littcrenees from the modern mechanical rules can 
easily be seen by a careful examination (>f the I’arthenon fiie/e and 
other Greek reliefs. Though the word “bas-relief” is now often 
applied to reliefs of all degrees of iirojection from the ground, it 
should, of course, only be used for those in which the projection is 
slight; “basso,” “mezzo,” and “alto rilievo” ex]>re8s three dilfereiit 
degrees of salience. Very low relief is but little u.sed liy modern 
sculptors, mainly because it is mucli easier to obtain striking 
effects with the help of more projcidion. Donatello and other Ifith- 
ceiitiiry Italian artists .showed the most w’onderfiil skill in their 
treatment of very low relief. One not altogether legitimate 
method of gaining effect wras xiractised liy some mi‘din*val sculptors: 
the relief itself was kept very low, but was “stilted ” or iirojeeted 
from the ground, and then underent all round the outline. A 
15fh-eeutury tabernacle for the host in the Brera at Milan is a 
very beautiful example of this method, which ns a rule is not 
})lcasiiig in effect, since it looks rather as if the figures were cut 
out in cardboard and then stuck on. 

I The practice of most modern sculjdors is to do very little to tlu* Sciilp- 
' marble with their own Jiands ; bomc, in fact, have never really tors’ a*!- 
leaint how to carve, and thus the finished statue is often very sistanla 
dull and lifeh*s.s in eonqiarison with the el.ay model. Most of the 
great senlfdors of tlie Miildle Ages left little or nothing to be done 
by an as.sistant ; Michelangelo especially did the wlioh* of the 
carving with his ow^n hands, and w'heii beginning on a bkx k of 
marble attacked it with such vigorous strokes of the haninier that 
large ]ueee.s of marble fiew' about in every direction. But skill as 
a carver, though very desirable, i.s not absolutely necessary for a 
scul])tor. If lie casts in bronze by the c//r pa due ]»roe(‘ss be nia\ 
lu-odnce tho mo.st peifeet plastic works without touching anything 
harder tlian the inodellilig'Wax. The .sculptor in niaible, liowanei, 
must be able to carve a hard substance if he is to be inaslei of his 
art. Unliapjiily sonic nuxlern sciiljitors not only leave all inani- 
]Uilation of the marble to tbeir woikiueii, but Hiey also enqiloy 
men to do tbeir modelling, the Hn]qx)sed sculptor siippl) iiig little 
or nothing but Ids name to the w^uk. In some ease-, si iilptors 
who are neitlier one nor tlie other, but wlio Miffer under an excess 
of popularity, ore induced to employ aid of tlds kind on jKcoinit of 
their undeitaking more woik Ilian any om* man (oiild jiossibly 
aet’ompli.sb, a state of tilings wdiieb is neeessarilv veiy hostile to • 

the interests of true art. As a rule, ]mwevi*r, the sculptor’s .vwr- 
peHino, though lie may and often does attain the highest skill as 
a carver and eiin cojiy almost anything wdtb womhuliil iidelity, 

.seldom develops into an original artist. 'I’he popular admiration 
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for jiicfcs of flrvor tiirk^'rv in s( iilj>tun*, sin Ii as tin* (ai\in;4 of tho 
o}»f‘H imslii's of fi fisliM III I n’s lat, or a chdin with oath link fieo 
ami iiio\.ihh*, wonlil |M*iha(H 1 m‘ (liiiiiiiisht*<l if it woio known that 
sm li woik as this is iiivaimlily tloin*, m»l l>y tho si nipt or, hut hy 
tho ^tur/ifUuio. (’iiliapjulv .it tht piost nt <lay thorois, ospooially lii 
Kn^xlaml littli ajiprot ution of wh.it is vahiahlo in jilastio art ; tht‘ro 
i.s inoluhlv iKMitlioi (ivili/oil « onntry wlioro tho staLodoossolittlc^to 
prat In j1 sujiport to tlio .'olvanoomont of nioniiiiiontal and do(t»- 
iati\( HI iilptmi on a l.ii/;(o s( ah‘ —tho most ini ptirtant branoli ot tho 
ait - uliith It is lianlly in tho j»owor ot private puisons to fuithor. 


SCrjiVY, or ScoHiUJTUs, a morbid condition of the 
blood, mnnijestin^ itsidf by marked impairment of tin* 
iMitiitivo lunctions and b^» tin* occurrence of luemorrha/^ic 
(•\tni vasal ions in the tissneJ of the body, and depeiidin^^ 
on llic absence of cr‘rtain (‘ssential ingredients in the ioo<L 

In former times this diseasi* was extremely common 
among sailors, and gave rise to a frightful amount of 
moitality. Jt is now, however, of rare occurrence at sea, 
Its umse ladni: vvidl umlerstood and its prevention readily 
secured by sinijile measures. Scurvy has also freijuently 
broken out among soldiers on campaign, in beleaguered 
cities, as wi‘ll as among communities in tiimvs of scarcity, 
and in ])risons, workliouses, and otlier jmblic institutions, 
in all such instances it lias beim foiniil to dejxuKl closely 
upon the cluiraider and amount of tin* food, it has betui 
.snp)>os(‘d that a too limited di(‘t, either in amount or 
variety, might imluco the disease ; but an overwhelming 
w l ight of e\ iihmce g-oes to ])rove that tho cause resiiles in 
the inadeipiate supply or the entire want of fresh vegetable 
matter. The manner in which this jiroduces scurvy is not 
r|U]t(‘ cli‘ar. Some Ingli authorities have held that the 
iuMiHicient supply of jiotash salts, in which vegetables are 
rich, is the jirocuring eausi* ; but it has biaui found that the 
mere administ ration of these salts will neither jirevent nor 
curescuivv Hence, while it is ]irobable that this may 
be one of the fa<*tors concerned in the production of tin* 
disiMisf', the ant of other vegi'talile constituents, especially 
vegetable acids, is of still greater importance. Besides this 
essential defect, a diiniuiilion in the total amount of food, 
tlie large use of salted meat or ilsh, ami all causes of a 
depressing kind, such as e\]K)sure, anxiety, bad liygiem*, 
etc., will ]>ow erf ally ismtrilmte to the development of the 
disease'. S<*e Diktktii’S, \ol. vii. pji. 207-2()H. 

The symptoms of scurvy come on gradually, and its 
onse't is not marked by any special indi<*ations beyond a 
certain failure of sirengih, most manifest on making etlbrt. 
Ureathh'ssness and exJuiustion are thus easily iiiduceil, 
and there exists a corresponding mental dejiression. The 
countenauee acijuii(‘s a sallow or dusky hue ; the eyes are 
sunkmi ; while jiains in the muscles of the body and limbs 
are constantly ]>resent. The ajijietite and digestion may 
be unimpaired in the earlier stages and the tongue com 
paralively (‘lean, lait the gums arc tender and the breath 
ottensive almost from the first. These ])reliminary symi»- 
ioins may continue lor weeks, and in isolated cases may 
nsidily escape notice, but can scarcely fail to attract ait cii- 
t ion wlicrc tlH‘y atfi'ct large numbers of men. In tlie further 
stages of the di.seaso all these jiheiiomena are aggravated 
in a high digree and the physical and mental jirostration 
soon be(‘om(‘s I'xtremc. The face looks haggard; the gums 
are livid, s]>ongy, uh‘era1ing, and bleeding; tho teeth are 
loosened and drop out ; and the breath is excessively fetid. 
ExtraNasations of blood now take ])lace in the skin and 
other textures. Th(‘se may be small like tho petechial 
spots of purpura (see PvTiunniA), but are often of large 
amount and cause swellings of the muscles in which they 
occur, having tho apj>earan(*e of extensive bruises and 
tending to become liard and biawny. These extravasa- 
tions are most common in the muscles of the Jow'cr ex- 
triMuities; but they may be formed anywhere, and may 
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easily be produced by very slight pressure upon the skm 
or by injuries to it. In addition, there are bleedings from 
mucous membranes, such as those of the nose, eyes, and 
aliment4iry or respiratory tracts, while effusions of blood 
stained fluid take place into the pleural, pericardial, or 
peritoneal cavities. Painful, extensive, and destructive 
ulcers are also apt to break out in the limbs. Peculiar 
disorders of vision have been noticed, particularly night- 
blindness (nyctalopia), but they are not invariably present, 
nor sjiccially characteristic* of tho disease. The further 
[uogress of tho malady is marked by profound exhaustion, 
with a tendency to syncope, and with various complications, 
such as diarrho‘a and pulmonary or kidney troubles, any 
or all of which may bring about a fatal lesult. On the 
other hand, even in desperate eases, recovciry may be hope- 
fully anticipat(*d when tin* ajiprojiriato remedy can be 
obtained. The composition of the blood is materially 
altered in scurvy, jiartieularly as regards its albumen and 
its red corjiuscles, wdiich are diminished, while the fibrine 
is increas(*d. 

No divsease is more amenable to treatment both as re- 
gards prevention and cure than scurvy, the single remedy 
of fresh vegetables or some equivalent securing both these 
ends. Potatoes, cabbages, onions, carrots, turnips, cku*., 
and most fresh fruits, will bo found of the greatest service 
for this purpose. Lime juice and lemon juice are re- 
cognized as equally efficacious, and ev(‘n vinegar in tlie 
absem'c of these will l>e of some assistance. The regulated 
administration of lime juice in the British navy, whiidi has 
been practised since 1795, has had tlie elfect of virtually 
extinguishing scurvy in the service, wliile similar regula- 
tions introduced by the British Board of Trade in 1 8(>5 
liavo had a like berielicial result as regards the mercantile 
niaririe. It i.s only when tlie.se regulations have not been 
fully carried out, or when the supply of lime juice has 
become exJiausted, that scurvy among sailors has been 
notii'cd in recent times. Besides the administration of 
lime or lemon juice and the use of fresh meat, milk, 
which are valuable adjuvaut.s, the local and constitutional 
conditions reipiire the attention of the physician. The 
ulcers of the gums and limbs can be best treated by stimu- 
lating astringent aj>[)lieations ; the hard swellings, w‘hich 
are ajit to continue long, may be alleviated by fomenta- 
tions and frictions ; while the aniemia and debility are best 
overcome by the contiiuied administration of iron tonics, 
aided by frc.sh air and other measures calculated to ] no- 
mote the general health. 

SC^UTAdE or Esc’uaok was one of the forms of knightr 
service (see Knkjhtijood, Beal Estate). It was prao 
tieally a com]>osition for personal service. When levied 
tm a knight’s fee it was called scutage uncertain, as its 
amount dc|iend(*d upon the firesent needs of tho crown 
Scutage certain w'as a soeago tenure, and eoiisisted in the 
payment of a sum fixed in amount and ])ayable at regular 
times. Scutage a])]>ears to have been first imjiosed on the 
occasion of the Toulouse War in 1159. Magna Charta 
(§ 12) forbade the levy of scutage unless per commtine con- 
sHmm refjyii. It ajipears to have fallen into disuse in the 
reign of Edward IT., and was finally done away with by 
the Act abolishing feudal tenures (12 Oar. II. c. 24) 
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SCUTARI (Turkish, tfskiidar)y anciently Ch r^sopolia, a 
seaport town of Turkey in Asia, on the eastern shore of 
the Bosphorus, opposite Constantinople (see plan, vol. vi. 
p 305), of which it is regarded as a suburb. Climbing 
the slopes of several hills in the form of an am plii theatre, 
its houses generally painted in red, distinguished by a 
number of mosques adorned with numerous minarets, pos- 
sessing some fine bazaars and public baths, and merging 
farther inland into burying-grounds, gardens, and villas, 
Scutari presents a very picturesque api)earance, especially 
when viewed from the bridge of the (Jolden Horn or ap- 
proached from the Straits of Constantinople right in front 
of its most prominent point. The inhabitants are largely 
engaged in the manufacture of saddlery and silk, muslin, 
and cotton stuffs ; the town also contains granaries and is 
prized as a fruit -market, more particularly for grapes, 
lemons, and figs. The population is estimated at 00,000 
(entirely Mohammedan, with the excejition of some Jews). 
The streets, especially the main street leading from the {)ier 
to the barracks, are in general much wider than those of 
(Constantinople. The city includes eight mosques. Behind 
tlui landing-y>lace is the Hujiik Jami (great mosque), sur- 
iiK)unted by a cupola and a minaret and presenting terraces 
inanimillated by small leaden domes. The centre of the 
scpiare is adorned by a fountain of sinqile architecture. 
The mosque of Selim III., farther in the interior of the city, 
is likewise flanked by two minarets and surmounted by a 
cupola. The most elegant mosque, however, is the Valide 
Jami or mos(|ue of the dowager sultana, surmounted by two 
minarets, built in 1547 by the daughter of Solynian. 
Another prominent mosque, on the right of the main street 
and south of Biijiik .lami, is Jeni Jami (new mosque). 
Other noticeable buildings are the barracks built by Selim 
111., forming a handsome and vast quadrangle surmounted 
by a tower at each angle, and wliose corridors, <kc., are calcu- 
lated to have an aggregate length of 4 miles ; an old largo 
red building now used as a tnilitary hosj)ital, and during 
the Crimean War as a hosy)ital for the English sick and 
w^ounded ; a seraglio of the sultans ; a convent of howling 
d<*rvish('s, a simple wooden structure of two stories front- 
ing a small cemetery. Other business (piarters of the 
town deserving mention are Jeni Mahalle (new quarter) 
and the Dohaiijilar Mejdani (tt)bacco merchants^ square). 
'Phe most characteristic feature, however, of Scutari is its 
iiiiiiieiise cemetery, the largest and most b<*autiful of all 
the cemeteries in and around (\)nstantinoj)lc, extending 
over more than 3 miles of undulating plain beliiiid the 
towiiJ In the centre of the ground rises tlie magnifleent 
dome, supported by six marble pillars, which Sultan 
Mohammecl erected in memory of his favourite horse, 
(lose to the barracks, on the Bos]diorus, the scene of 
Miss Nightingale\s labours, 8000 English deail are over- 
.^liadowed by a largo granite obelisk. Immediately beliind 
the town is the mountain of Bulgiirlu elad in evergreen 
savins and re<l beeches, one of the plateaus of whicli is a 
ta\ourile holiday resort. Its suinniit commands a very 
extensive view. In the plain of Haidar l^isha close by, 
l)et\veen the cemetery and Kadikoi (judge’s village, 
mudeiitly Chalcedon), the English army lay encamped 
iluring the (Vimeaii War. Jn front of Scutari, on a low- 

^ 'riie ('Hinetery is iutorseotod with immcrous paved alleyn, and the 
oiuWsionfs are inscribod with voices of the Koran gihled on a dark 
blue gjoimd and bearing each simply tlm name of the deceased. Thu 
inoimniciits of the men are distinguished eneh by a turban, those 
the women each by a lotas leaf. The nature of tlio carved turban 
iinlicates tlie rank of the. deceased and the fashion of tin* time to 
^'’hich It refiTs, so that the tombstones present the sculptured histon 
ot the Mohammedan liead-dress from the date of the TiiiKish (‘oiiqueaL 
li torpse is allowed a sepaiate grave, never desecrale<l either by 
axe or spade. This i-umotery lying in Asiatic gioiind is on that .account 
the more desired as a biiiial place b) ])imis Mahoinmedaiis, and holih 
halt tlu* generations of ytamboul (probably some il. 000.000 jxifsoii.a). 
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lying rock almost level with the water and about a cabh'^s 
length from the shore, rises a white tower 90 feet Iiigli, 
now used as a lighthouse, called ‘‘ Ijeaiuler’s ToxNer,” and 
by the Turks Kiz-kulessi, or the “ ^Maiden's Tower.’’ Phe 
first printing ]»ress in Turkey was set uj) at Scutari in I7*J:h 

Its nneieiit iiume OliiN.sopolis most pmbabl^ has refeieme to the 
fact that theie the I’ersuiii tii})Utu W'a.s collected .ukI lepositcd, .is 
at a later date Oie Atlicniaiis levied them t»K) a tenth on the ships 
passing trom the KuMin*. Its more modern naiiM’ ol Ihskudai, 
signifying a courier w ho eon\(‘yH the royal oidm.s Iriun station io 
station, eomniemoiates tljt‘ fact that formeily Seiitaii was tin- |>t)sl 
station for Asiatie eouiieis, us it is still the gnat n nde/vous ,uul 
point of departure of ear.ivans ainving fiom and »iestined foi Sviia 
Persia, and other ])arts of Asia, and the .spot wliciice all tniMdlms 
and pilgrims trom Coustaniinoplc to the Kast he dii their jourin \s. 

SCJUTAUI (Turkish, SrtKlra ; Slavic*, Shniar), tin* 
capital of North Albania, at tlic '^outh end of the lake of 
the same name, wdth a population of 21,500 in 1880 
(mostly Mohammedans). There is only om* street with 
any pretensions to regularity. The straggling town is 
built on the low flat promontory formed l»y the Bojana, 
wdiich takes off the waters of the lake to the Adriatic, and 
the river which flows into the lake after crossing the ]»lain 
between Scutari and the mountains of Biskassi. In wdnter 
the town is often flooded liy the Bojana. The m<>s(|nes and 
minarets are insigriilicant; the liandsomest of the churches 
is the (^alholic church at the iiorln-east end. In the 
background is an old Venetian fortn'ss perched on a lofty 
rock. The town is favourably situated for coinmerci*, 
being connected by the Bojana with the Adriatic, whence 
its boats carry the products which uesceiid hy the Drina to 
the mountaineers in exchange for their wool, grain, and 
dyeing and building woods. There are some inanufac 
tiires of arms and of cotton stuffs. In 1881 330 slii])s 
of 123,923 tons entered the port and 325 ships of 1 23,7 1 3 
tons cleared. 

Livy relates that Hrodra w'as i hoscii as capital hy tbo 111 v nan 
king (tciitius, wJio was hero besieged in KiS ii.i., and caiiinl cap 
tive to Koine. In the 7th century Scutari fell into the hands o! 
tho Soivi.ins, fioni whom it was W'rest(‘d hy tlic A'eiietians, and 
finally, in 147b, the Turks aeouiied it hy treaty. Kaily in 1SH5 
n hcguiiiiiig was made witli the (onstruetion of a liigliway tioin 
the roadstead of San (iiov.iniii de' ISIedii'i to Seiitari. 

S(TLA.\ of ( W^anda in ( ^xria was employed by I larius 
T. to explore the course of the Indus. He started from 
Afghanistan and is said by Herodotus (iv. 41) to have 
reached the sea and then sailed to the (lulf of iSiiez (comp. 
Pkusia, vul. x\iii. p. 509). Scylax wrott* an account of 
his explorations, wdiiidi is referred to by Arislotli* and other 
ancient writers, but must have bten lost ]»rctty earlv, and 
probably also a history of the (.’arian hero Ilcnudides, 
W'ho distinguished himself in the levidt against Jlarius.- 
But Suidas, who mentions the second w'ork, eonfoiinds tlio 
old Seyhix with a iniieh later author, who wrote a refuta 
tioii of the history of I'olylaiis, «an(l is prcsuinably identi(*al 
with Seylax of llalieaniassiis, a statesman and astrologer, 
the friend of Bametiiis spoken of liy ( 5eero (J)v Dir., ii. 42). 
Neither of these, hoANever, can be the author of the 
pfifs of the M(‘(liternnu‘an, whiidi has come down to us 
under tin* name of Se^ylav of (Wyanda in scA^eral MSS., of 
which the archely[>c is at Paris. This work is little mon* 
than a sailor’s handbook of ]>laees and distances all round 
the coast of the Mediterranean and its branches, and then 
along the outer Libyan coast as far as the (’arthaginians 
traded ; but various notices of loAvns and the states t^» 
Avhich they IxJong enable us to fix tin* date wdth coiisidei- 
able pre(‘isiou. Nielailir gaAe tlie dati* 352 3 18 li.c., others 
bring it dowMi a >ear or two lat(‘r, and i\ Muller as late 
as 338-335, AvhicJi is only i>ossible if tho AM*iter’s iidornia 
tion w^is .sometiiiK'S rather stale. See tlie disi ussion in 
Muller’s islition Mm., vol. i., Paris, 18.»5), and 

against him linger, in DInloUxjuR, 1874, p. 29 aaIio con- 

* bee A. V. (i jtsLlihiult, in lihan. Ibiil, p. Ill .st/. 
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eludes for the year M7, The latest edition is that of 
Fahricius (Leipsic, 1878). 

SCYLI 4 A AND rHARVBDTS. In Homer (Od,, xii. 73 
8</.) Scylla is a dreadful sea-monster, daughter of CVatads, 
with six heads, twelve feet, and a voice like the yelp of a 
}mj)py. Shi* dwelt in a sea-cave looking to the west, far 
uj) the fa<‘e of a huge cliff. Out of her cave she stuck her 
heads, fishing for marine creatures and snatching the sea- 
men out of passing ships. Within a bowshot of this cliff 
was another lower cliff with a great fig-tree growing on it. 
l^ider this second rock dwelt Charybdis, who thrice a day 
sucked in and thrice spouted out the sea water. Between 
these rocks Ulysses saihsl, and Scylla snatched six men out 
of his ship. In later classical times Scylla and Charybdis 
were localized in the Strait of Messina, Scylla on the 
Italian, (^haryhdis on the Sicilian side. In Ovid (Afetam., 
xiv. 1-74) Scylla appears as a beautiful maiden beloved by 
the sea-god (Uaucus and changed by the jealous Circe into 
a sea -monster ; afterwards she was transformed into a 
rock shunned l>y seamen. There are various other ver- 
sions of her story. According to a late legend (Seryius 
on Virgil, v/iV/., iii. 420), (liaiybdis was a voracious 
woman who robbed Hercules of his cattle and was there- 
fori* cast into tlio sea by Jupiter, where she retained her 
old voracious nature. The well-known line 

“ liifidis ill S(*vlhun cupicuis vitare Charyhdiin ** 
occurs in the Ale,r(ni(hrlA of l*hili[> Cualtier (a poet of the 
13th century), which was jirinted at Lyons in 1358. 

Another Scylla, confounded by Virgil (AV., vi. 74 sf/.) 
with the sea monster, was a daughter of Nisus, king of 
Mc'gara. Wh(‘n Megara was besieged by Minos, Scylla, 
who was in love witli him, cut off her fathers purple lock, 
on which his life depended. But Minos drowned the un- 
dutiful daughter (A^^schylus, C/ioepli., GI 3 .S 7 . ; Apollodorus, 
lii. 15, 8). 

S(^YMNITS of (diios, a Creek geographer of uncertain 
date, known to us only by a few reterences in later writers, 
but ])erhaj>s identical with the Scyninus (3iius of a Delphic 
insciijition of tin* b(‘ginning of the 2d century W'as 

coininouly taken to be the author of an imperfect anony- 
mous I*(traf>}trasi,s in verse describing the northern coast of 
the Mediterrnnt‘un, w'hi<‘h in the first edition (Augsburg, 

1 GOO) was ascribeil to Marcianus of Heraclea. Meineke 
showed cori<’lusi\ely that this pu‘ce cannot be by Hcyiiinus. 
It is dedicated to a King JSMcomedes, probably Nicoinedes 
JII. of Bith;ynia, and so would date from the beginning of 
the 1st century n.c. See Muller, OVoy. (!r, J//;?., \ol. i., 
w'here the poem is edited with sufticient prolegomena. 

SCYHOS, a small rocky barren island in the A^lgcan 
Sea, otr the coast of Thessaly, containing a town of the 
same name. Jn 109 n.e. it was comiuered by the Athe- 
nians under (^imon, ami it was jirobably about this time 
that the legends arose wdiich connect it with the Attic hero 
Tht'seus, who was said to liave b(‘eii treacherously slain 
and buried there. A mytliic claim w^as thus formed to 
justify the Athiuiian attack, and (^iniou brought back the 
bones of Thes('us to Athens in triuni])h. The inhabitants 
of Scyros b(‘fore. the Athenian comjuest were Dolopes 
(Thuc., i. 98) ; but other ac(*ounts 8]>eak of rdasgians or 
C^arians as the earliest inhabitants. There was a sanctuary 
of Achilles tm the island, and numerous traditions connect 
Scyros with that Ikto. He w^is concealed, disguised as a 
w’oman, in the ]»alaee of Jjyeoiiiedes, king of the island, 
when his motluT wuhlicd to keep him ]»ack from the Trojan 
War; he w^as discovcied there by Odysseus, and gladly 
ac(H)mpanied him to Troy. An entirely difFenmt cycle of 
leg(*nds relate tlie comjuest of Scyros by Achilles. The 
actual w'oisinp on the island of a hero or god named 

^ i-^ee ivhode, lit Jihetn, Mus,^ jt. 153 i>q. 
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Achilles, and the probable kinship of its inhabitants with 
a Thessalian people, whose hero Achilles also was, form 
the historical foundation of the legends. Scyros was left, 
along wdth Lemnos and Imbros, to the Athenians by the 
peace of Antalcidas (387 B.C.). It was taken by Philip, 
and continued under Macedonian rule till 196, when the 
Romans restored it to Athens, in whose possession it re- 
mained throughout the Roman period. It was sacked by 
an army of Goths, Hcruli, and Peiicini, in 269 a.d. The 
ancient city was situated on a lofty rocky peak, on the 
north-eastern coast, wLcre ,the modern town of St George 
now stands. A tem]>le of Athena, the chief goddess of 
Scyros, was on the shore near the town. The island has 
a small stream, called in ancient times Cephissus. Strabo 
mentions as its sole products its excellent goats and a 
species of variegated marble — the latter in great favour 
at Rome. 

SCYTHE AND SICKLE. Till the invention of the 
reaping machine, which came into practical use only about 
the middle of the 19th century, scythes and sickles were 
the sole reaping implements. The scythe is worked with 
two hands with a swinging motion, while the sickle or 
reaping hook is held in one hand and the reaper bends 
and cuts the crop with a shearing or liittiiig motion. Of 
the two the sickle is the more ancient, and indeed there 
is some reason to conclude that its use is coeval with the 
cultivation of grain crojis. Among the remains of the 
later Stone period in Great Britain and on the European 
continent curved flint knives have occasionally been found 
the form of which has led to the suggestion that they were 
used as sickles. Sickles of bronze occur quite commonly 
among remains of the early inhabitants of Europe. Some 
of these are deejily curved hooks, flat on the under-side, 
and with a strengthening ridge or back on the upper 
surface, while others are small curved knives, in form like 
the ordinary hedge-bill. Among tlie ancient Egyjitians 
toothed or serrated sickles of l)oth bronze and iron wt ie 
used. Ancient Roman drawings show that both tlie 
scythe and the sickle were known to that jieople, and 
Pliny makes the distinction jilain.^ Although both imple- 
meiita have lost much of their imjiortanco since tlie 
general introduction of mowing and reaping machinery, 
they are still used very extensively, especially in those 
countries where small agricultural holdings picvail. The 
principal modern forms are tlie toothed hook, tlie scythe 
hook, the Hainault scythe, and the common seethe. The 
toothed liook, wdiich w^as in general use till towards the 
middle of the 19th century, consists of a narrow^-bluded 
curved hook, having on its cutting edge a series of fine 
close-set serratures cut like file -teeth, with their edges 
inclined towards the heft or handle. Such sickles w'ere 
formerly maile of iron edged with steel ; but in lecciit 
times tliey came to be made of cast steel entirely. IV 
w’ards the middle of the century the toothed hook was 
gradually sujijilantcd by the scythe hook or smooth-edged 
sickle, a somewhat heavier and broader-bladed imjdement, 
having an ordinary knife edge. Both these implements 
were intended for “shearing” handful by handful, the 
crop being held in the left hand and cut wdth the tool 
held in the right. A heavy smooth-edged sickle is used 
for “ bagging ” or “ clouting,”— an operation in which the 
hook is struck against the straw, the left hand being used 
to gather and carry along the cut sw^ath. The Hainault 
scythe is an inqdemeiit intermediate betw(»en the scythe and 


- “Of the Mckle there are two varieticH, the Italian, which is the 
shorter and can be handled among hrushwoo<l, and the two-handed 
OalUc sickle, which makes quicker work of it when employed on their 
(the Gauls’] extensive domains ; for there they cut their grass only m 
the middle, and pass over the shorter blades. The Itidiau mowers 
cut with the right hand only” (H. iY., xviii. 67). 
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the sickle, being worked with one hand, and the motion is 
entirely a swinging or bagging one. The implement con- 
sists of a short scythe blade mounted on a vertical handle, 
and in using it the reaper collects the grain with a crook, 
which holds the straw together till it receives the cutting 
stroke of the instrument. The Hainault scythe is exten- 
sively used in Belgium. The common hay scythe consists 
of a slightly curved broad blade varying in length from 
28 to 46 inches, mounted on a bent, or sometimes straight, 
wooden sned or snathe, to which tivo handles are attached 
at such distances as enable the workman, with an easy 
stoop, to swing the scythe blade along the ground, the 
cutting edge being slightly elevated to keep it clear of 
the inequalities of the surface. The grain-reaping scythe is 
similar, but jirovided with a cradle or short gathering rake 
attached to the heel and following the direction of the blade 
for about 12 inches. The object of this attachment is to 
gather the stalks as they are cut and lay them in regular 
swaths against the line of still-sianding corn. The reap- 
ing scythe, instead of a long sned, has frequently two helves, 
the right hand branching from the left or main helve and 
the two handles placed about 2 feet apart. The best 
scythe blades are made from rolled sheets of steel, riveted 
to a back frame of iron, which gives strength and rigidity 
to the blade. On the Continent it is still common to 
mould and hammer the whole blade out of a single piece 
of steel, but such scythes are difficult to keep keen of 
edge. There is a great demand for scythes in llussia, 
chieliy supplied from the German emj»ire and Austria. 
The prineijial manufacturing centre of scythes and sickles 
in the United Kingdom is Shellield. 

SCYTHIA, SCYTHIANS. When the Greeks began 
to settle the north coast of the Black Sea, about the 
middle of the 7th century B.(\, they found the south 
Kussian steppe in the hands of a nomadic race, whom 
they called Scythians. An exacter form of the name "was 
Scoloti. The inhabitants of the fete})pe must ahvays have 
been nomads ; but the life of all nomads is so much alike 
that we cannot tell whether the Scythians are the race 
alluded to in //., xiii. 5 sq, 

'Pile name is first found in Hesiod (Strabo, vii. p. .300) 
about 800 B.C., and about 689 (Herod., iv. 15) Aristeas 
of Proconnesus knew a good deal about them in connexion 
with the ancient trade route leading from their country to 
Central Asia. From the ])assage of the Tanais (Don) for 
fifteen marches north-east through the ste])t)e tlie country 
belonged to the nomad Sarmatians, whose sjieech and way 
of life resembled those of the Scythians. Then came the 
wooded region of the Budiiii, who spread far inland and 
were probably a Finnish race of hunters with filtliy habits.^ 
In this region lay Gclonus, the Greek em])orium of the 
fur trade, round which lived the half-Grecian Geloui, prob- 
ably on the Volga and hardly fartlier south than Simbirsk. 
Seven more marches in the same line ran through desisrt, 
and then in the country of the Thyssagetm the road turned 
south-east, and led first through the country of the Tyrese, 
whose way of hunting (Herod., iv. 22) indicates that they 
dwelt between the steppe and the forest, but belonged 
more to the former ; the road perhajis crossed the river 
lTt;al near Orenburg, and ascending its tributary the Tlek 
crossed the Mugojar Mountains. Beyond this in the sto]>pe 
as far as the Sir-Darya and Amu-Darya the traveller was 
again among Scythians, wlio were regarded as a })ranch of 
the Eurojiean Scythians. Next came a long tract of rocky 
sod, till the bald-headed Argippaei were reached, a race 
esteemed holy and seemingly Mongolian, who dwelt on the 
slopes of impassable mountains, probably the Belur-tagli, 


‘ In Herod , iv. 109, <p^npoTpay4ovai'\'i to be takeu literally. Plan 
de Carpm relates the same thing of the Mon>?ols. 
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and served as intermediaries in trade with the remoter 
peoples of Central A.sia. The description of the fruit on 
which they subsisted (Herod., iv. 23) suits the Mseat/ntis 
kortensiSf indigenous on the upper Zcrafshaii. Many 
notices of ancient writers about Scythia (c.y., to the 
eight months winter and the rainy summer) suit only the 
lands on the first part of this trade road; moreover, the 
Greeks soon began to extend the name of Scythians to all 
the nations beyond in a northerly or north easterly direc- 
tion. But such inaccuracy is not common till the fall of 
the Scythian race, when their name became a favourite 
designation of more remote and less known nations. Our 
best and chief informants, Herodotus and llippociates, 
clearly distinguish the Scolots or time Scythians from all 
their neighbours, and on them alone this article is based. 

The boundaries of Scythia are, broadly speaking, those 
of the steppe, which had as wide a range in antuputy as 
at the present day, cultivable land having always been 
confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the rivers. 
But to the west the Scythians wvnt beyond the stejjpe, 
and held Great Wallachia between the Aluta and the 
Danube (Atlas and Ister). Here their northern neigh- 
bours were the Agathyrsians of Transylvania, who were 
perhajis Aryans, though in manners they resembled the 
Thracians. The Dniester was Scythian as far iijr the 
stream as the Greeks knew it. On the Bug were found 
first the mixed Grreco-Scythian Callipidie and Alazones as 
far as Exam j)ieus (an eastern feeder of the Bug), then agri- 
<*ultural Scythians ( Aporyjpe^), who grew corn for export, 
and therefore were not confined to the steppe. This ] joints 
to south-east Podolia as their dwelliiig-jjlace. Beyond them 
on the iip])er Bug and above the Dniester were the Neiiri, 
who passed for were- wolves, a siipeistitioii still current 
in Volhyiiia and about Kieff. On the left bank of the 
Dnieper the “forest-land” (‘YAam) reached as far as the 
modern Bereslaff; then came the Scythians of the Dniejjer 
(tire Borysthenians), who tilled the soil (of course only 
close to the river), and extended iidand to the Paiiticapes 
(Tnguletz *?) ^ and n]> the stream to the district of (Jerrhi 
(near Alexandrovsk). lleindotus docs not know the falls 
of the Dnieper; beyond Gerrhi he jjiaces a desert which 
seem.s to occupy the rest of the steppe. Still farther 
north were the wandering Androphagi (C^annibAls), pre 
.suniably hunters and of Monhmian race.* The nomadic 
Scythians proper succeeded their agricultural hrethicn to 
the east as far as the Gerrhus (Koiiskaya), and their land 
was watered by the Hypacyris (Molotelinuya).'* The ro^al 
horde was east of the Gerrhns and extended into tJie 
Crimea as far as tlie fosse which cut off ( Pierson esu.s 
Trachea from the rest of the jjeninsula, and remains of 
which can still be traced east of Theodosia. The soutliern 
neighbours of the ro^al Sc} ihians w’cre the savage Taurian 
mountaineers. Along the coast of the Sea of Azoff the 
royal horde stretched eastw'ard as far as CVeinni (Tagan- 
rog) ; farther inland their eastern border was the Don. 
They extended inland for tw^eiity inarches, as far ])rol)ahly 
as the ste])}>e itself, and here their neighbours wmre the 
Melanchkeiii (Black-cloaks). 

The true Scythians led the usual life of nomads, moving 

- Herodotus (iv. .'>!) iimkeis it an eastoni instead ot a westorii leedei 
of the Dnieper. 

® Tlie eastern Mordvinians (Eisians) htill passc<l foi raniehals in 
the time of the Aral nan travellers. 

^ Herodotus (iv. 5(1) represents the Oerrhus an a hiutich of tht 
Dnie|)er llowing into the Hy]»ttcyns, which is not impossible (Von Hacr, 
Ifistor, /'V., p. 66). But Herodotus himself never tiavelleil beyond 
Olhia, and what he there learned about the livers was necessarily 
vague, except for tin* ])arts whioli the F^iisfern trade route tiom Olhia 
touched. lie tilled up this imperlect inlormation on analogy, suyipos- 
mg that all these rivers came troin lakes, a.s the Bug did, with which 
he knew a lake was connected culled “mother” of that nvei (iv. 51, 
52, 54, 55, 57) 
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through the Htcppe from exhausted to fresh pasture- 
grounds, tlieir women in waggons roofed with felt and 
drawn by oacu, the men on horseback, the droves of sheep, 
cattle, and lior.ses following. They lived on boiled flesh, 
mare’s rnilk, and r}ie<‘se ; they never washed, but enjoyed 
a narcotic iutoxi(‘ation in eoinhination with a vapour bath 
by shutting theinst‘hes up within curtains of felt and strew- 
ing hemp H(*ed on lieated stones. The w'omen, in place of 
washing, daubed tlnunselves wdth a paste containing dust of 
fragrant woods and removed it f)n the second day. Likt* 
many otlnr l>ar))arians, the Scythians, at least in IIip]>o- 
crates’s tune (<m1. Ijittr^, ii. 72), were not a 8])eeially hardy 
race; they had stout, fleshy, flabby bodies, the joints (‘oii- 
oealed by fat, tlieir eounteiianees somewhat ruddy. The 
observation of Hippocrates tliat they all looked alike is one 
that has often bi‘en made by travellers among lower races. 
They w^ere liable to dysentery and rheumatism, which tliey 
treated by the actual cauttTy ; impotence and sterility w'ero 
common, and, though the accounts vary, it is probable that 
the race was not very numerous (Herod., iv. 81). 

Ili[)]K)crates’s descrijition has led many writers to vie^w^ 
the Scythians as Mongolian ; but the life of the steppe 
impresses a certain common stamp on all its nomad in- 
habitants, and the features described are not sufficiently 
characteristic to justify the assumption of so distant a 
Mongol migration. What remains of the Scythian lan- 
guage, on the other hand, furnished Zeiiss with clear 
jiroofs that they were Aryans and nearly akin to the 
settled Iranians, The most decisive evidence is found in 
H(‘rodotus (lv^ 1 17), viz., that Scythians and Sarmatians 
((/.c.) were of cognate speech ; for the latter were certainly 
Aryans, as even the ancients observed, supposing them to 
be a Median colony (Diod., ii. 43; Pliny, vi. 19). The 
whole Meppe lands from the Oxns and the Jaxartesto the 
Hungarian pusztas st‘em to have been held at an early 
date by a cliaiii of Ar^aii nomad races. 

The Scythian deities have also an Aryan complexion. 
The higliest di'ity w^as Tahiti, goddess of the hearth ; 
next caui<‘ the heaven -god Papieiis, with his wife the 
cartli gcuhless A]>ia ; a sun-god, (Ktosyrus; a goddess of 
fecundity, Arip[»asa, who is corniiareil with the C^ueen of 
Heaven at Ascahm ; and two gods to wlioin Herodotus 
(iv. 59) gives the (bark names of Heracles and Ar(*s. 
These deifies were c’oinnion to all Scythians. The royal 
horde liad also a sca-go<l, Thaiuimasadas, In true 
Iranian fashion the gods wiu-e adored without images, 
altars, or ttunples, save only that Ares had as his symbol 
a .sabre (Herod., iv. 02), which was set up on a huge altar 
]>ile(l up of faggots of brushwood. He received yearly 
sacrifices of sli(‘ep and oxtm, as wxdl as every hundredth 
ca[>tive. Ordinarily vi<*tims w^ere strangled. Diviners were 
common, and one species of them, who came only from 
certain families, the Enaiians or Anarians, were held in 
higli honour. These supposed their race to have olFended 
file goddess of heaven, who iii revenge smote them with 
impotence; they assuuu*d the dress and a\t)cations of 
women ami spoke with a woman’s \oieo4 Divination was 
]>rai‘tised with willow^ willies as tuuong the Old (irennans; 
tile Enarians, however, used lime-tree bark. False pro- 
phets worii tied on a w'aggon wdtli burning brushwood, and 
the frightened team was ilriven forth. Oaths were sealed 
by drinking of a mixture of wine with the blood of tJie 
jiarties into which tliey had dipped their weapons. When 
the king was sick it was thought that some one had 
sworn falst'ly by the dt'ities of his hearth,- and the man 

' Uoin<‘ji'‘Rs in 177<> ol)st>r\e<l tin* saiin* «yniptoiiis, vvitli the same 
oonsoqueiice ot rt* legation amnii)^ tin* woiueu, in certain Nogai Tatars 
on the Kuban 

* The jilnral (neied , iv 09) reminds us of the Fravashi of the king 
in the . t irjito 


was beheaded whom the diviners, or a majority of them, 
pronounced to be the culprit. When the king commanded 
the death of a man all his male offspring perished with 
him (for fear of blood-revenge). He who gained a suit 
before the king had the right to make a drinking-cup of 
his adversary’s skull. Actions at law thus stood on the 
same footing with war, for this is what one did after slay- 
ing a foe. The Scythians fought always on horseback 
with bow and arrow, and the warrior drank the blood of 
the first man he slew in battle, jirobably deeming that his 
adversary’s prowess thus ])assed into him. No one shared 
in Ixioty who had not brought the king a foemaii’s head ; 
the scalp was then tanned and hung on the bridle. Cap- 
tive slaves were blinded on the absurd pretext that this 
kept them from stealing the mare’s-milk butter they were 
employed to churn. 

The government was strictly despotic, as a])pcaivi most 
plainly in the hideous customs at the liurial of kings. The 
corpse of an ordinary Sc’ythian was carried about among 
all the neighbours for forty days, and a funeral feast w’as 
given by every friend so visited. Ihit the royal corpse 
w'as embalmed and ])assed in like manner from tribe to 
tribe, and the people of each tribe joined the procession 
wdth tht'ir whole bodies disfigured by bloody wouuds, tin 
at length the royal tombs at Derrlii w^ere reached. Then 
the king was buried along with one of his concubines, his 
cupbearer, cook, groom, chamberlain, and messenger, all 
of whom were slain. Horses, too, and golden utensils W'cre 
buried under the vast barrow that was raised over the grave. 
Many such tumuli (called in Tatar kunjan) have been found 
between the Dnieper and the sources of the I’okmak, a 
tributary of the Molotchuaya. 'J'hen, on the first anniver- 
sary, yet fifty horses and fifty free-born Scythian servants 
of the king were slain, and the latter W'ere y)iuned uyiright 
on the stuffed lior.ses as watelmien over thi' dead. 

The Scythians deemed themselves autochthonous ; their 
jiatriarch was Targitaus, a son of the god of heaven by a 
daughter of the river Dnieper. Tins legend, with the 
site of the royal graves, jioinis to the lower Diiieyier as 
the cradle of tlndr kingdom. The further legend (Herod., 
iv. 5) of the golden plough, yoke, battle-axe, and cuj> 
(tokens of .sovereignty over husbandmen and warriors) 
that fell from heaven, and burned when the two eldest 
sons of Targitaus aj)proaclied them, but allowed the 
youngest son to take them and beeome king, has been 
well comj>ared by Duneker with the Traniau conception 
of hu(tre7u\ the halo of majesty, which refused to be 
grasped by the Turanian Erarira(;e, but attaehed itself to 
pious kings like Thraetaoiia. The elde.st brother, Lijioxais, 
was aneestor of the Auehatm ; the second, Arjioxais, of 
the Catiari and Tra.spiaii.s ; the youngest, (\>laxais (whose 
name seems to be mutilated), w'as father of the royal 
tribe of IWalata^ and from him, too, the whole naiioii 
had the name of Scolot.s. Pliny (//.iY., iv. 88) places the 
Auchatie on the uj)])er Ikig, so this .seems to be the proper 
name of the agricultural Scythians; if so, the (^atiari and 
Tras])ians wdll be the Eorystlienian and nomad Scythians 
who dwelt between the liusbaiulmen and the royal horde. 
C\)Iaxai.s divided his kingdom among Lis three soils, the 
chief kingdom being that in which the golden relics were 
kept ; and these throe sons eorrespond to the three king.s 
of the Scythians in tlie time of Darius’s inva.si()n, \iz., 
ScojiasLs, w'ho.se realm bordered on the Sarniatiaiis ; Idan 
thyr.sus, sovereign of the chief kingdom ; and Taxacis, -the 
la.st two being neighbours of the Budini and the (icloni 
According to the Scythians, Targitaus lived just a thousaixl 
years before the year 5 1 3 b.(\, a legeiul which, taken w ith 
the tradition of autocliihoni.sm, indicates a much earlier 
date for the immigration of the Scythians than w c should 
deduce from other narratives. 
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(B€V«bd4^ W. 13) h^A hMA of 
cH tiio Soy^iano into tHeir later eettletnont. 
'The one-eyed Arimaspians, who, as neighbours of the 
gold-guarding griffins, may be sought near the gold>fields 
of the Tibetan plateau, had attacked the Issedones (whom 
later autihiors are probably right in placing in the region 
of Kashgar and l^otan), and the latter in turn fell on the 
Scythians and drove them from their seats, whereupon 
these occupied the lands held till then by the Cimmerians. 
It is a probable conjecture that the branch of the royal 
Scythians spoken of as dwelling north of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes was really a part of the nation that remained in 
their ancient home. Aristeas’s story has much internal 
probability ; but it is impossible to hold that the Scythian 
migration immediately preceded the first appearance of 
the exj)clled Cimmerians in Asia Minor, in Aristeas'a own 
days (695 B.a). The Scythians must have seized the 
steppe as far as the Dnieper centuries before, but the 
older inhabitants, who were probably of one race with 
the Thracians, remained their neighbours in the Crimea 
and the extreme west till the beginning of the 7tli century. 

Concerning the complete expulsion of the Cimmerians 
and the Scythian invasion of Asia that followed, Herodotus 
(iv. 11 sg'., i. 103-106, iv. 1, 3 aq,) gives an account, 
taken from several sources, which is intelligible only when 
we put aside the historian's attempts to combine these. 
A barbarian (i.e.. Median) account was that the Scythian 
nomads of Asia, pressed by the Massagetse, crossed the 
Araxos (by which Herodotus here and in other places 
means the Amu-Darya) and foil on Media. Taking these 
Scythians for Scolots and assuming, therefore, that the 
reference was to their first migration, Herodotus had to 
place the expulsion of the Cimmerians between the crossing 
of the Araxes and the invasion of Media, and he had heard 
from Greeks (of Pontus) that on the Dniester was the 
grave of the Cimmerian kings, who had slain each other 
in single combat, rather than share the migration of their 
people. This local tradition implies that the Cimmerians 
reached Asia Minor through Thrace, which, indeed, is the 
only possible route, except by sea; Herodotus, however, 
is led by his false presuppositions to conduct them east- 
wards from the Dniester by the Crimea (where many local 
names preserved their memory), and so along the Black 
Sea coast, and then westwards from the Caucasus to 
Asia Minor. The Scythians, he thinks, followed them, 
but, losing the trail, went east from the Caucasus, and so 
reached Media. This he gives only as his own inference 
from two things — (1) that the Cimmerians settled on the 
peninsula of Sinope, from which their forays into Asia 
Minor seem to have been conducted, and (2) that the 
Scythians invaded Media. The M<^ian source spoke 
further of a great victory of the Scythians, after which 
they overran all Asia, and held it for tw'enty-eight years 
(634-606), levying tribute and plundering at will, till at 
length the Modes, under Cyaxares, destroyed most of 
them after making them drunk at a banejuet.^ Here a 
third, Egyptian, account comes in, viz., that King Psam- 
metichus (d. 611) bought off certain northern invaders 
who had advanced os far os Philista'a ; there is no reasou 
to doubt that these are the Scythians of the Median 
account Still more important is the evidence of certain 
proj)hecies of Jeremiah (comp, iii, 6) in the reign of Josiah 
(628-609), describing the approach from the north of an all- 
destroying nation of riders and bowmen (Jer, iv. 6 aq,, v. 
15 vi 1 22 aq,),^ Herodotus^s twenty-eight years 

Bre simply the period between the accession of Cyaxares 

^ This story may be influenced by the myth about the feast of the 
Sacasa (Strabo, xf. p. 512). Ctesias has it that peace was made. 

This is HiUig’s discovery and must be sound. Before *the tall of 
Nineveh the Cbaldasans could not be a source of danger. 


and the taking of Ninoveh, which followed close on the 
overthrow of the Scythiabs; Justin, on the other hand, 
gives the Scythians eight years of sovereignty, which fits 
well with the interval between the first and the second 
siege of Nineveh (619-609).^ 

A fourth account in Herodotus, which connects the 
$rjk€La voo-o? of the Enarians with the plundeiing of the 
temple of Astarto at Ascalon, is entiioly apocryphal, and 
must come from the Greek identification of this Astarte 
with the Scythian Aripiiasa. Yet it seems to have been 
chiefly this story that led Hei-odotus to take the Scythians 
of his Median source for Si‘olots. He is lefuted by another 
account of Iranian origin : Ctesias (in Diod., ii. 34) tells of 
a long war between the Medes and the Sacae, occasioned by 
the defection of Paithian subje(’ts of Media to tlio latter 
nation in the time of Astibaras (Cyaxaiet,) ; so that the 
Scythian conquerors actually came from the cast, not 
from the nortn. Herodotus’s Median souri‘e closed with 
Cyaxares recovering his power ; the story which follows 
about the resistance of the slaves of the Scythians to tlieir 
returning lords, who cowed them by using whips instead 
of arms, must have come from the Pontic Greeks, and is 
certainly a local legend,^ which has nothing to (lo with 
the wars in Asia, and indeed is conhected by C^allistratus 
(Stoph. P>yz., 8 . 0 . Tac/)pat) with a war between Scythians 
and Thracians. 

From the expedition of Darius upwards Herodotus 
names five generations of Scythian kings, Idaiithyrsus, 
Saulius, Gnunis, Lyons, Sj)arga]ieithc8 ; the last may be 
contemporary with the foundation of Olbia (646 B.c.).^ 
Under Idaiithyrsus fell the invasion of Darius (513 «.(\). 
The motive for this invasion cannot possibly have been 
revenge for the Scythian invasion of Media. It is possible 
that a popular war against the chief nation of the nomads, 
who are so hated by the Iranian peasants, seemed to 
Darius a good way of stimulating common feeling among 
his scattered subjects, and it is certain that he had quite 
false ideas of the wealth of Scythia, due perhaps to export 
of grain from the Grecian cities of the Scythian coast. 
Herodotus's account of the campaign is made up in a 
puzzling way of several distinct narratives, retouched to 
smooth aw’ay contradictions. Hero it must suffice to refer 
to the article Peksia (vol. xviii. p. 570), and to add that the 
geographical confusion in Herodotus and Jiis exaggerated 
idea of the distance to which the Persians advanced seem 
to be due partly to a false combination between a Scythian 
account of the campaign and certain notices about the 
burning of Gelouus by enemies and about fortresses on 
the river Oar us which had come to him from the inland 
trade route, and had nothing to do wuth Daiius, partly to 
a confusion between the desert reached by the Persians 
and that which lay between the Bud ini and Thyssagetm. 

While the Persian rule in the newly conquered districts 
of Europe was shaken by the Ionic revolt, the Scythians 
made plundering expeditions in Thrace, and in 495 pene- 
trated into the Chersonesus, whose tyrant Miltiades fled, 
but was restored after their retreat by the Doloiici (Herod., 
vi. 40). Darius had Abydus and the other cities of the 
Propontis burned lest they should furnish a base for a pro- 
jected Scythian expedition against Asia (Strabo, xiii. p. 59 1 ) ; 
this agrees with the fact known from Herodotus (v. 117), 

^ Eusobms’s lUto (t)34) for the Scythians in PaloslLue ih dctliu ed 
from Herodotus. 

* It w meant to explain the origin of the fosse (Herod., iv. 3), A\ln«h 
the slaves were said to have dug, and of a subject-rate in the same 
district (rimy, JLN., iv. 80), the Smtlmns (Amin. Mar , xxu 8, tl j 
Vai. Flac., vi 86 ), or rather perhaps the Satarohre 

® Tlmt the wise Anachatisis (7 v ) was brotlier of King Sivulius 
(Cacluidas of Dlog. Laert., 1 . 101) swms to be a mere guvse ot Herod- 
otus’s S<*ytluan informant Tunes The story of AuacUaisia's fata la 
celoured by tliat of the later king Scvles. 
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that Abydus bad been retaken by Daurises a little before. 
In this connexion the S( ythian erabasey to King Cleomenes 
at Simrta (Herod., vi. 84) to arrange a combined attack on 
Asia becomes credible ; for, barbarians though they were, 
the Scythiaiis lind a political organization and many con- 
nexions with the lojiians of the Pontic colonies, so that 
their envoys may well have reached Si)arta at the same 
time with Aristagoras (499) and served as decoys for his 
fantastic schemes.^ 

Our accounts of the Scythians begin to fail after the 
time of King Scyles, who aifectod Grecian habits and was de- 
posed and finally slain for sharing in Bacchic orgies (Herod., 
iv. 78-80) ; his death fell a little before Herodotus’s visit 
to Olbia (r. 456). We read in au unclear context (Diod., 
ii. 43) of a division of the Scythians into two great tribes, 
the Pali and the Napm, the former of whom crossed the 
Don from the east and destroyed the latter and also the 
Tanaites.^ These events seem to point to a change of 
dynasty in the royal horde. 

The Periplus ascribed to Scylax (346 b.o.) knows the 
Scythians as still occupying almost exactly the same limits 
as in Herodotus’s time ; only in the east there is a small 
but significant change : the Sarmatians have already 
crossed the Don 68). King Ateas still ruled Scythia 
in its old extent (Strabo, vii. 307), but all that we know of 
the events of his reign took place south of the Danube, — 
wars with the Triballi in Servia, with Byzantium, with the 
king of the Greek city of Istrus, and finally with his old 
ally I’hilip of Macedon. Philip defeated and slew Ateas 
near the Danube in 339 B.c. He was then over ninety 
years old.^ 

The Scythians appear once more in the region of the 
Dobrudja in 313, when they helped the citizens of Callatis 
against Lysimachus and were defeated by him (Diod., xix. 
73). All this jjoints to a considerable advance of their 
frontier southwards, and in fact Pseudo-Scymnus (Ephorus) 
gives Dionysopolis (a little to the west of the modern Bal- 
tchik) as the place where the Crobyzian and the Scythian 
territories met in his time (334 b.o.).^ This apparent ad- 
vance of the realm contrasts singularly with the distress to 
which Ateas was reduced by the king of the insignificant 
town of Istrus, an evidence that the Scythian power was 
really much decayed. Ateas indeed is sometimes painted 
as a rude Imrbariari lord of a poor but valiant and hardy 
race, and Kijhorus, who mainly follows Herodotus about 
Scythia, yet speaks of the Scythians in contrast with the 
fierce Sarmatians as corresponding to Homer’s description 
of a just and poor people feeding on milk (Strabo, vii. 302). 
But Aristotle, on the contrary (Fth, JVic., vii. 8), speaks of 
the effeminacy of the Scythian monarchs as notorious ; and 
indeed there can be little doubt that the Scythians crossed 
the Danube and settled in the Dobrudja under }»ressure 
of the Sarmatians behind them, and that the idyllic picture 
drawn by Ephorus presupposes the fall of their political 
system. Diodorus (ii. 43) tells us that the Sarmatians ex- 
terminated the inhabitants of most part of Scythia, and this 
must have taken })lace in the later years of Ateas, between 
346 and 339. 

At a later but uncertain date the great inferiority of the 
Scythians to the Sarmatians is illustrated by the story of 
Amage, the warlike consort of a debauched Sarmatian king, 
who with only 1 20 chosen horsemen delivered Chersonesus 

^ King Anantas, whose primitive census is mentioned in Herodotus 
(iv. Sl), seems to have flourished at thli» time. 

* Pliny, 7/. A"., vi. 60; comp. vi. 22, where we must read **Asam- 
patus, Palos, ah his Tauaitas et Naj^seos ” and, below, Satarchseos, 
Palaeos.*’ 

* For Ateas, see Frontin., Strateff.f ii. 4, 20 ; Polytvn., vii 44, 1 ; 
Aiistocritus, in (lem. Al., Strom.., v. p. 239; Justin, ix. 2; Lucian, 
Macrgb., 10; jEschiuea, U. Cteifipli., 128, p. 71, 

* Comp. Pliny, iv. 44, who calls the Scythians Aroteres. 
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in Taurifl from tbei'neigbbociring SqrthiAn king, bim 
with all his followers, and gave the kingdom to his sbh 
(Poiyaen., viii. 66). It is, however, not quite certain whethW 
these were a remnant of the old Scythians ; and it is still 
more doubtful whether the powerful Scythian kingdom of 
Scilurus, who brought the Greek cities of the Crimea to 
the verge of ruin, but was destroyed by Mithradates Eupa- 
tor (105), was really a kingdom of Scolots. The last cer- 
tain trace of true Scythians occurs about 100 B.c. ki the 
Olbian psephisma in honour of Protogenes.® Here they 
appear as a small nation west of Olbia between the Tbisa- 
mata^ and Saudaratm, who are anxious to take refuge in 
Olbia from the (Scordiscian) Galatians. 

Sources. — Herodotus (iv. 1-82, 97-142) and Hippocrates (/>« 

&c., p. 17-22, in Littro’s ed., ii. 66-82) are alone trustworthy, because 
they carefully distinguish the Scythians from the other northern 
nations. Ephorus (in Strabo, vii. p. 302 sq., and Scynm., Fcrieg.^ 
778-878), Diodorus (ii. 43 ay.), and Trogus (in Justin, ii. 1-8, 6, 
1-11, and Jordan., Oet., v.-vi., x.) do not do so, and must be used 
with great caution. 

JSTfiZpff.— Ukort, Oeog, d. Or. und It&mer, in. 2 (complete collection 
of materials from ori^nal sources) ; Niebuhr, Kleine Srhri/fcv, vol. 
i. (1828) ; ZeusB, Die Dcutachen und die Nachbarstdmwe (1837) — an 
admirable discussion, which established the Aryan origin of the 
Scythians ; Boeckh, iu C. Jnse. Or., ii. 81 sq. ; K. Neumann, Jlrl^ 
Icnm m Skythenlande (1866) — the best book, in spite of certain 
tundamental errors, such as the ideas that great X)art of the steppe 
was once wooded and that the Scythians were Mongols ; Miillenhofl, 
•Origin and Sx)eech of the Pontic Scythians and Sarmatians,"* in 
^foaat8h. d. Berl. Ak. (1866). The best account of the trade route 
which in the 6th century jj.c. j)as8ed through a groat i)art of wdiat 
is now Kussian territory is by K. E. v. Baer, Historische fragen, kc. 
(1878); comp, also Grote, Jlist, of Greece, iil 314 sq. (1860), and 
Dunckor, ii. 430 aq. (6th ed. ). There is a class of mere amateurs, 
especially iu east Germany, who absurdly take the Scythians to 
have been Slavs. (A. v. 0.) 

SEA. Any part of the ocean marked off from the 
general mass of water may be called a sea. In geography 
the name is loosely applied : for instance, the Arabian Sea 
is an open bay, Hudson’s Bay is an enclosed sea. Seas 
proj)cr He within the transitional area which divides the 
permanent continental masses from the permanent ocean 
basins, and their l)Oundaries are consequently sTibject to 
gc'ological change, and to alteration by subi^idence and 
elevation occurring in historic times. 

Inland Seas are seas entirely surrounded by land (see 
Caspian Sea, Dead Sea, and, for general discussion, 
Lake). 

EnHosed Seas Lave communication with the ocean re- 
stricted to one opening, which may take the form of one, 
two, or more straits close to each other. The best known 
are the White Sea of the Arctic Ocean ; the Baltic, Zuyder 
Zee, Hudson’s Bay, Gulf of Mexico, and Mediterranean, 
with the Adriatic and Black Sea, of the Atlantic ; the Bed 
Sea and Persian Gulf of the Indian Ocean; and the Yellow 
Sea and Sea of Okhotsk of the Pacific.^* They are all cut 
off from general oceanic circulation and very largely from 
tides, but the result is not stagnation. The Baltic and 
Black Sea are but slightly saline on account of the number 
of large rivers falling into them, and the fresh surface-water 
flows out as a regular current, liable indeed to be checked, 
and even revers^ for a time, but in the main persistent ; 
while the salt water flows in uniformly as an undercurrent. 
A state of equilibrium is arrived at, so that periodical 
fluctuations of salinity do not affect the average of a num- 
ber of years. The water of the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea is much salter than that of the ocean, which therefore 
flows in as a surface-current, while the dense very salt 
water escapes below. In the case of the Baltic and Black 
Sea dilution by rivers, in that of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea concentration by evaporation maintains a circu 


® C. L Or., il No, 2068 ; comp. Zippel. JUSm. fferrsekaft vn Ulyncn, 
p. 165. ^ 

• Thf prevalonco of colour names for these seas is llote^V(orthy. 
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Ifttioli. Winds tad difitoences of baromeirio pressure are. | 
1^ in inMnd seas, great factors in producing variable 
currents. (See Baitio Sba, Black Sea, Msoxtebranean 
Sea, Rep Sea, &c.) 

Partially Emlosed Seas may be (a) comparatively shallow 
irregular channels through which strong tides sweep, or (6) 
ocean basins cut oiF by barriers barely rising to the surface, 
or remaining permanently submerged, in which case there 
may be no break of continuity in the ocean surface to indi- 
cate the sea. Seas of the first description are related to 
shallow enclosed seas, but are much affected by tides and 
ocean currents ; the principal are the Kara Sea of the Arctic 
Ocean, Baffin Bay and North Sea of the Atlantic, Behring 
Sea and Japan Sea of the Pacific. They are subject to 
considerable temperature changes owing to their proximity 
to land. Seas coming under the second category combine 
the peculiarities of the open ocean and of deep inland seas. 
The Caribbean Sea of the Atlantic, the China Sea, Java 
Sea, and numerous small seas of the eastern archipelago 
of the Pacific are the best examples. Their chief peculi- 
arity is that the temperature of the water instead of falling 
uniformly to the bottom becomes stationary at some inter- 
mediate position corresponding to the top of the barrier. 
They are usually very deep. (See North Sea, Norwegian 
Sea, and Pacific Ocean.) 

Other SecLS . — Coral Sea, Arabian Sea, Sea of Bengal, are 
names, now dropping out of use, to designate parts of the 
ocean. “Sargasso Sea” is an ox])res8ion devoid of geo- 
graphical meaning (see Atlantic Ocean, vol. iii. p. 20). 

Firths and Estuaries , — A river entering the sea by a 
short estuary flows over the surface, freshening it to a con- 
siderable extent, and, if the force of its current is not too 
great, the rising tide slowly forces a wedge of sea water up 
between river and river bed, withdrawing it rapidly when 
ebb sets in. In a firth that is large compared with the 
river falling into it, judging from results recently o))tained 
in the Firth of Forth, ^ a state of equilibrium is arrived 
at, the water increasing in salinity more and more gradu- 
ally as it proceeds seawards, the disturbing influence of the 
tide becoming less and less, and the vertical distribution of 
salinity more and more uniform until the river water meets 
the sea, diffused through a nearly homogeneous mass with 
a density little inferior to that of the ocean. Between the 
extreme cases there are numerous gradations of estuary 
de] lending on the ratio of river to sea inlet. 

Deposits , — ^All seas within about 300 miles of continental 
land, whatever may be their depth, are paved with terrige- 
nous debris, and all at a greater distance from shore are 
carpeted with true pelagic deposits (see Pacific Ocean). 

Marine Fauna and Flora , — The mixing of river with 
sea water produces a marked difference in the fauna anti 
flora of seas. Where low salinity prevails diatoms abound, 
probably on account of the greater amount of silica dis- 
solved ill river water, and they form food for minute pelagic 
animals and larvaj, which are in turn preyed upon by larger 
creatures In some seas, such as the North fc>ea, there are 
many celebrated fishing beds on the shallow banks of which 
innumerable invertebrate animals live and form an inex- 
haustible food-supply for edible fishes. Naturalists have 
remarked that in temperate seas enormous shoals of rela- 
tively few species are met with, while in tropical seas species 
are very numerous and individuals comjiaratively few. 
Organisms, such as the corals, which secrete carbonate of 
lime appear to flourish more luxuriantly in warmer and 
salter seas than in those which are colder and fresher. 

The geological and dynamic aspects of seas are treated of 
m Geology (vol. x. p. 284 sq.) and Geography (Physical) ; 
and in Atlantic Ocean, Baltic Sea, Black Sea, Indian 

1 Mill, Proc. P 0 y, Soc. M,, xiii. 29, 187, and 347. 
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Ocean, Mediterranean Sea, North Sea, Norwegian 
Ska, Pacific Ocean, Polar Regions, and Red Sea the 
general geographical and physical characters of oceans and 
seas are described. In METEOROLOOrY some account is 
given of the influence of the sea on climate, and chemical 
problems connected with the ocean are discussed in Sea 
Water. 

SEA-OAT. See Sea-Wolf, infra, 

SEA-T)EVTL. See Fishing-Frog, vol. ix. p. 269. 

SEA -HORSE. Sea-horses (Hippocamphui) are small 
marine fishes which, together with pipe-fishes (aS'^* 
ynat/nna)f form the order of Lophobranchiate fishes, 
already noticed in IcKTiiYoLo<.y, vol. xii. p. 694. The 
gills of the members of this order arc not arranged in 
leaf-like series as in other fishes, but form a convex mass 
composed of small rounded lobes attached to the branchial 
arches, as shown in the accompanying figure (tig. 1) of 
the head of a sea-horse, in which the gill c'o\ er has been 
pushed aside to show the interior of the gill- cavity. Sea- 



Fia. 1. — Gills of Ilfppurampus ahdoniinaZts. 


horses differ from pipe-fishes by having a prehensile and 
invariably finlcss tail ; it is long, slciulcr, tapering, quad- 
rangular in a transverse boction^ and, like the rest of the 
body, encased in a dermal skeleton, which consists of horny 
segments, allowing of ventral, and in a less degi^ee of lateral, 
but not of dorsal, flexion. The typical sea-horse (Hippo- 
cajnpus) can coil up a great jiortLon of its tail, and firmly 
attach itself by it to the stems of sea-weeds or other 
similar objects. The body is compie.ss(»d and more or 
less elevated, and the head terminates in a long tubiform 
snout, at the end of which the small mouth is situated. 
The whole confi^ration of the fore jiart of the body, as 
well as the peculiar manner in which the liead is joined to 
the neck-like 2 >art of the trunk, bears a striking resem- 
blance to a horse’s head ; hence the name by which these 
fishes arc generally kiuiwn. Sea-horses are bad swimmers 
and are unable to resist currents. With the aid of their 



single dorsal fin, which is placed about the middle of 
the fish’s body and can be put into a rapid undulatory 
motion, they shift from time to time to some other object 
near them, remaining stationary among vegetation or coral 
where they find the requisite amount of food and sufficient 
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cover. Their coloration and the tubercles or ipmes on the 
head and body, somctiities with the addition of skinny 
flaps and filaments, closely resemble their surroundings, and 
constitute the means by which these defenceless creatures 
escape detection by their enemies. These protective 
structures arc most developed in the Australian genus 
one of the most singular types of littoral fishes. 

»Sea horses belong to the tropics and do not extend so 
far north as pipe-fishes. They are abundant at suitable 
localities, chiefly on the coral-banks of the Indo-Pacific 
Ocean. Some tlurty * species arc known, of which tlie 
majority belong to the genus lixppocmvpm proper. Their 
size varies from 2 to 12 inches in length; but in Ohina 
and Australia a genus {Solexiof/nathwi) occurs the species 
of whicli attain to a length of nearly 2 feet ; they, how- 
ever, in form resemble pipe-fishes rather tlian sea-horses. 
The 8f)ecies which may bo sometimes seen in aquaria 
in Orcat Jlritain is llippaeampxi^ antiquorum^ from the 
Mediterranean and the coasts of l*ortugal and France. 
The food of the sea-horses consists probably of very small 
invertebrates and the fry of otlier fishes. Like the other 
Lophobranchiates, they take great care of their progeny. 
The male lhpp<H*ampm carries the ova in a sac on the lower 
side of the tail, in winch they are hatched ; in the other 
genera no closed j»ou(*h is developed, and the ova are 
embedded in the soft and thickened integument of either 
tlie abdomen or the tail. 

HEAL. In the article Mammalia (vol. xv. p. 442) will 
be found a general account of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the animals constituting the sub-order Pinnipedia 
of the order Carnivora^ and their divisions into families 
and genera, ft only remains to give some further details 
rcsjiecting those members of the group to which the term 
‘‘seal” is properly restricted (the sub-family Phocinx\ 
e8j>eciaUy those which inhaliit the British coasts. 

Although seals swim and dive with the greatest ease, 
often remaining as mucli as a quarter of an hour or more 
below the surface, and arc dependent for their sustenance 
entirely on living prey captured in the water, all the 
species frequently resort to sandy beaches, rocks, or ice- 
floes, either to sleep or to bask in the sun, and especially 
for the purpose of bringing forth their young. The latter 
ai)pears to be the universal habit, and, strange as it may 
seem, the young seals — of some species at least — take to 
the water at first very reluctantly, and have actually to be 
taught to swim by their parents. The number of young 
})roduced is usually one annually,* though occasionally two. 
They are at first cewered with a coat of very thick, soft, 
nearly wliite fur, and until it falls off they do not usually 
enter the water. This occurs in the (Greenland and grey 
seal when from two to three weeks old, but in the common 
seal a]>parently much earlier. One of this species bom in 
the London Zoological Gardens had shed its infantile 
woolly coat and was swimming and diving about in its 
pond wuthin thtce hours after its birth. The movements 
of the true seals upon the ground or ice are very different 
from those of the Otariie or eared seals, which walk and 
run upon all four feet, the body being raised as in the case 
of ordinary quadrupeds. The hinder limbs (by which 
mainly they propel themselves through the water) are on 
land always perlectly passive, stretched backwards, with 
the soles of the feet applied to each other, and often raised 
to avoid contact with the ground. Sometimes the fore 
limbs are equally passive, being placed close to the sides 
of the body, and motion is then effected by a sliuflling or 
WTiggling action produced by the muscles of the trunk. 
When, however, there is any necessity for a more rapid 
mode of progression, the animals use the fore paws, either 
alternately or simultaneously, pressing the palmar surface 
on the ground and lifting and dragging the body forwards 
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b a Buc^essioiii of* short jumps. In <hi$ ivay ^ 

to move BO fast that man has to step out beyond a tmSt 
to keep up with them ; but such rapid acticb costs oou- 
siderable effort, and they very soon become heated and 
exhausted. These various modes of progression appear to 
be common to all species as far as has b^n observed. 

Most kinds of seals are gregarious and congregate, 
especially at the breeding season, in immense herds. Such 
is the habit of the Greenland seal (Fhoca grmdandica\ 
which resorts in the spring to the ice-floes of the North 
Hea, around Jan Mayen Island, whore about 200,000 are 
killed annually by the crews of the Scotch, Dutch, and 
Norwegian sealing vessels. Others, like the common seal 
of the British islands {Phoca vitidina\ though having a. 





Fiu. 1. — Common aeal [Phoca vitvZiaa), 


w'ido geographical range, are never met with in such large 
numbers or far away from land. This species is stationary 
all the year round, but some have a regular season of 
migration, moving south in winter and north in summer. 
They are usually harmless, timid, inoffensive animals, 
though, being polygamous, the old males often fight des- 
perately with each other, their skins being frequently 
found covered with wounds and scars. They are greatly 
attached to their young, and remarkably docile and easily 
trained when in captivity ; indeed, although there would 
seem little in the structure or habits of the seal to fit it by 
nature to be a companion of man, there is perhaps no 
wild animal which attaches itself so readily to the person 
who takes care of and feeds it. They appear to have much 
curiosity, and it is a very old and apparently well-attested 
observation that they are strongly attracted by musical 
sounds. Their sense of smell is very acute, and tlieir 
voice varies from a harsh bark or grunt to a plaintive bleat. 
Heals feed chiefly on fish, of which they consume enormous 
quantities ; some, however, subsist largely on crustaceans, 
especially species of Gammarm^ which swarm in the 
northern seas, also on molluscs, echinodorms, and even 
occasionally sea-birds, which they seize when swimming 
or floating on the water. 

Although the true seals do not possess the beautiful 
under-fur (“seal-skin ” of the furriers) which makes the 
skin of the sea-bears or Otarim so precious, their hides arc 
still sufficiently valuable as articles of commerce, together 
with the oil yielded by their fat, to subject them to a 
devastating persecution, by which their numbers are being 
continually diminished (see below, p. 581 sg'.). 

Two species of seals only are met with regularly on the 
British the common seal end the grey seal The 
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^ (fiMt iuiil^) is a constant' resident ii^ eU 
suitable looaditiaa round the Scottish, Irish, and English 
from which it has not been driven away by the 
molestations of man. Although, naturally, the most se- 
cluded and out-of-the-way spots are selected as their 
habitual dwelling-places, there are few localities where they 



Fio. 2,— Skull of common seal, bhowiug form of teeth. 


may not be occasionally met with. Within tlio writer^e 
knowledge, one was seen not many years ago lying on the 
shingly beach at so populous a place as Brighton, and 
another was lately caught in the river Welland, near Stam- 
ford, 30 miles from the sea. They frequent bays, inlets, 
and estuaries, and are often seen on sandbanks or mud- 
flats left dry at low tide, and, unlike some of their con- 
geners, are not found on the ice-floes of the open sea, nor, 
though gregarious, are very large numbers ever seen in 
one spot. The young are produced at the end of May or 
beginning of June. They feed chiefly on fish, and the 
destruction they occasion among salmon is well known 
to Scottish fishermen. The common seal is widely distri- 
buted, being found not only on the European and American 
coasts bordering the Atlantic Ocean but also in the North 
Pacific. It is from 4 to 5 foot in length, and variable in 
colour, though usually yellowish grey, witli irregular spots 
of dark brown or black above and yellowish white beneath. 
The grey seal {ffaiic/mrus grypm) is of considerably larger 
size, the males attaining when fully adult a length of 8 feet 
from nose to end of hind feet. The form of the skull and 
the simple characters of the molar teeth distinguish it 
geuerically from the common seal. It is of a yellowish 
grey colour, lighter beneath, and with dark grey spots or 
blotches, but, like most otlier seals, is liable to great varia- 
tions of colour according to age. The grey seal appears 
to be restricted to the North Atlantic, having been rarely 
seen on the American coasts, but not farther south than 
Nova Scotia ; it is chiefly met with on the coasts of Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Norway and Sweden, including 
the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia, and Iceland, though it 
does not appear to range farther north. It is apparently 
not migratory, and its favourite breeding places are rocky 
islands, the young being born in the end of September or 
beginning of October. 

Other species of seals inhabiting the northern seas, 
of which stragglers have occasionally visited the British 
coasts, are the small ringed seal or “floe -rat” of the 
sealers {Phoea hispida)^ the Greenland or harp seal {Plioca 
gmnlandya\ the hooded or bladder-nosod seal {Cysfo- 
pkora crutata\ and possibly tho Bearded seal (Phoca bar- 
^ta\ though of the last there is no certain evidence. 
The general characters and geographical distribution of 
the remaining species of tho group are indicated in tho 
article Mammalia, vol. xv. p. 442. (w. h. f.) 

Seal Ffshekies. 

I^rom a commercial point of view seals may be divided into two 
groups, —-hair seals and fur seals. The former are valued for the 
«ii they yield and for their skins, which arc converted into leather, 
the latter for their skins alone. The fur seals are provided 
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with a dcuM soft nnder-fUr like velvet and a quantity of long loose 
exterior hair, which has to bo removed in dressing tho hides. Hair 
seals are either entirely without under-fur or possess it in too smiill 
a quantity to render the skins of much rommeicial value as fuis, 
Tho two groups rorresxiond to the two divisions of cared seals and 
earless seals described above (see also vol. xv. pp. 442-448).^ 

Jlair Seals. — 'I'lie principal hair seal fisheries are those of New- 
foundland and Labrador (iiron about 200 miles), tho Gulf of 8t 
Lawreni’c, Jau Mayen and tin* adjacent seas, Nova Zomblo, the 
White Sea and Aictic Ocean, tlic Caspian, and the North an<l South 
Pacific. The first-named is by far tho most important. 1'o the 
immense icefields borne past these sliorcs during the spring months 
great herds of souls resort lor the pin]M>MO of luinging forth and 
suckling their young. 'I'htse are usunllv prodmod in the hist 
week of February and incrra*»e rajudlv in'si/e. AVhen horn they 
weigh about 5 ; in four weeks the fat beneath the skin has 

increased to a depth of 8 to 4 inches, and with the adhering skin 
weighs from 40 to fiO lb. At tliis age the aniimils are in tho best 
condition for being taken, as the oil then Nielded is of tin* best 
quality. They rem.dn on tho iee attended li> theii dams for about 
SIX weeks, when they begin to take to tbc katei, and it becomes 
much more difficult to eapture them. Wlicn a floe containing 
young seals is reached, the hunteis lake to the ice nrmed with a 
pole or “gaff,” having a hook at one einl and sliod with iron at the 
other. A blow on the nose from this tjuiekly desi>atches the animal ; 
by means of the “ scalping-kmfo ” the skin with the fat adhering is 
then rapidly detached. The fat and skins are rolled into bundles 
and dragged to the ship. When the sliip leaclies ]»ort the skins 
are se]»aratod liom the fat and salted for oxpoit to Groat Britain, 
where tUe}^ are conveHed into leather. Of late years furriers liavo 
succeeded in converting a few of the finer skirns into ladies* tipjiets. 
The fat was formerly thrown into huge vats, wdieio its owm weight 
and tho heat of the sun extracted the oil, hut in tlie improved 
modern process tlic f.it is ground into ininiito nieces by macnincry 
and then ste.inieil ; the oil, after Ixdng exjioscct for a time in glass- 
es iveied tanks to the action of Ihe sun’s rays, is barrelled for nx- 

I iortation. The greater pait of it goes to England, where it is 
argely omployoil botli as an illuminant and as a lubiicuiit. It is 
also used for tanning purposes and in tho manufacture of tho finer 
kinds of .soaji. 

From 8000 to 10,000 men embark annually from Newfoundland 
on this pursuit. The steamers, whitli aie rn])idly superseding 
sailing vessels, are stoutly timbered, sheathed with iron and wood, 
and provided with iron-fdated stems ; they carry from 160 to 300 
men eacli, and make tw’o, and sometimes when very successful even 
three, trips in tin* season. From 20 to 26 steamshijis in all aro 
engaged in this industry, 0 of those being from Dundee, Scotland. 
The Dundee vessels arrive in Newfoundland in February and there 
ship thcii crew's ; at the close of the sealing season they proceed to 
tho northern whale fishery and leturii home in October. A “close 
time” for seals is now' established by law. Sailing \essels cannot 
clear for this hshei'y before 1st March, nor can steamers before 10th 
March. After the young seals have taken to the W'ater, tlie steamers 
in their second trips engage in tlie pursuit of tho old brooding seals 
till the middle or end of Slay. These arc taken either by shooting 
them or clubbing them w'hen congivgatod in heuls on the ice. 
This practice, which is most injurious to the fishery, has of late 
been partially abandoned, by an agreement among the ow'uers of 
vessels not to oontiniu' operations lM‘yond 30tli April. The failures 
and disappointments of the voyage are nuiiKTOus, many vessels re- 
turning to ix>rt with few^ seals or even with none. The prizes, 
however, are so enuunous that there is no hesitation in embarking 
capital in tho cnterjirise. It is no unt*ommon event for a steamer 
to return two or tlm^e w'ceks after leaving port laden to the gimw'alo 
with seals. As many as 42,000 have bei'ii brought in by a single 
steamer, tlie value at tw'o and a half dollars per seal being $106,000 
(t*21,875). The men on boaid tho steamers share one-third of tho 
proceeds of the voyage among them ; tlie remainder goes to the 
owners who e(pii[> and provision tho vessids. In sailing vessels tho 
men get one-lialf the jiroi’ceds. The number of seals taken annually 
ranges from 360,000 to 500,000. In the three years 1877, 1878, and 
1881 the average take was 436,413, valued at ^6213, 937. Between 
1881 and 1886 the returns fell below this aveiage owdiig to the 
heavy ice, which comparatively few' vobsols 8ucceedi*a in ])onetrating. 
The large number of yi.ung seals which escaped during these years 
w'ill im]»ro\o the fishci'y in tho future. 

Ill the sens arouml Newfoundland and Labrador there are four 
species of seals, — tlic bay seal, the harp, tho hood, and the sqiinro 
flipi :»er. Tlio first of these frequents the mouths of rivers and 
harbours and is never found on the ice. The liarp, so calliMl from 
a curved line of dark spots on its back making a figure «enicwliat 
resembling an ancient harp, is by far tho most numerous, and is 
par excellotre the seal of conimercc. Tho hoods, w'hich ow'O their 

* Some naturalists Inive projiosed the name Tnchofthonnic for the 
hair seals and i}nlvph()(inne lor tlie tnr seals, in allusion to the different 
character of the skin in tho Iw o groups. 
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name to a bap; or hood on the nose of the males, which they can 
intlate at pleasure for 2 )rote(‘iion, are much larger than the harps, 
but their oil is not of sucli good rjuality. But few square flippers 
are taken; tiiey are large seals from 12 to 16 feet in len^h, and 
arc believed to ])o iilentiral with the great Greenland seals. The 
seals frequenting these seas arc migratory. In May, attended by 
their young, they eommimee their northerly movements to the 
Oroenfand seas, wheie they spend two or three months, and in 
Boptomber begin tlieir southerly migration, moving along the coast 
sf IjJibrado], itM*ding in its fiords and bays. One division jmsses 
thiough the Straits of Hello Isle into the CJulf of St Lawrence, the 
otlKT along tho cast coast of Newfoundland. By the close of the 
year they roach the Great Banks, their southern headquarters, 
and early in February conimeneo their northerly movement to meet 
the ice on which tlteir young are to be brought forth. 

M'he Newfoundland fishery was of sliglit importance till the be- 
ginning of the lf)th century. At first the seals were taken in nets ; 
the next method was sliootin/j tliein from large boats, whicli left 
shore about tin* middle of April. Afterwards small schooneis were 
einpl<»yed, and a rapid expansion of the fishery follow'ed. Ovei 100 
of thoso small vessels used to leave the port of St .Tohn’s, and as 
many more the ports of Conception Bay. In 1795 the wliolo catch 
of seals was but 6000. hi 1805 it reached 81,000 ; in 181 6, 126,000 ; 
in 1822, 806,983. The largest eatehes on rc<*ord were in 1880, when 
558,942 seals were taken ; in 1881, 686,880; 1843, 651,870; and 
in 1844, 685,580. The following fable shows the immbei of seals 
taken in some recent >cais : 
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Of late years an increasing ntiinher of steamers from St John’s 
have rcsmte<l to the Gulf of St Lawrence as well ns small hailing 
v«‘ssels fiom tin* Honthern poits of Newfoundland. A few residents 
of the Magdalen Islaiulb ol.so pursue the seals on the Gulf ice, and 
the Canatlians cairy on a seal fishery along the shore by means of 
nets both in spiing and autumn. The nets aie made of strong 
hempen cold, some of them very large and (’osting with the anchors 
and gear as much as £1500 cn( h. Tliis fishery is carried on from 
Blanc Jubcilis Bay to (^ape Wliittlc. The number taken averages 
about 70,000 to 80,000. 

N('\t in importance is the seal fishery carried on between Oreen- 
hind, Spit/.bergen, and the island of Jail Mayen, -botweeu 68“ and 
74“ N. lat. and 8‘ K. and 17“ AV. long. In most years, howevei, 
the seals aio taktui mainly in the vuinity of Jau Mayen. The 
fishery is carried on by the British, Noiwegiaus, Swedes, Danes, 
and Geimaiis. The number taken by tbo British vessels about 
equals that taken hy all the others together. Tlio species taken are 
the .same ns on the Newfoundland coast, the harp or saddleback and 
the 1io<m1 or bladder nose. 7’lie breeding season is about three weeks 
later than in the case of tho Newibniidland seals, the young being 
bionght forth betw<*<'n tlie 16th and the 22d of March. The iiieUiod 
of <‘apture is almost the same as that of tho Newfoundland hunters. 
Steamers are now' almost c>\clusively oiiiployed. The only Britisli 

i )orts HOW' engaged in the enter])iise are Dundee and IVt^Tliead. 
lining the twelve years 1878 to 1885 the number of Itritisli vessels 
taking pait in it was from 14 to 21, the number of men varying 
from 900 to 1260, and the number of seals taken ranging from 35,000 
to 75,000. Tho total numbor of seals taken by the.se vessels daring 
the ten years ending 1884 Avas 452,013. Formerly, from 1500 to 
2700 nun wane employed, and the inirnber of seals takim rangwi 
fiom 50,000 to 125,000. The decline lias boon largely caused by 
the reckless and barbarous w'ay in which the fisliery has lieen eou- 
du(‘ted, tho ])ractice of seal-hn liters of all nations having been to 
rcaeli the seals soon after the young Avero born, and then to watch 
for the motliers as tliey came to suckle them and shoot them Avith- 
ont mercy, leaving the young to die in thousands of starvation on 
the ice. The coiisr queiicc is that tho herds are not now a twentieth 
»art of their fonmu’ si/e. NeAvfoiindland hunters, on the other 
land, do not distuib llie seals till they are grown and about to 
leave th<*ir mothers, tlie old seals not being killed till a Intel date. 
By an intei national tioaty betAveeii England and Norway — the tAvo 
nations most inter<‘sled — a “ close s«*ason ” has been established in 
the Jail Mayen fishery. The Duiidoe and I^etorhead steamers are 
chiefiy manned by Sluvtlandi'rs, Avho are taken on board at IiOrAviek. 
Tho vessels make the ice from the 15th to the 20th March and 
commence tho chase, in tho destructive way already described. 
They folloAv up the eapthro of the young seals in April, AA'lien 
they aro better Avorth takipg. Then they proceed to sejiarate the 
skins from tho fat Tho fof^ner are salted on board, and the fat is 
stOAved in tanka, fn May I'bc pm suit of the old seals on the ieo 
commencos and continues till 'the 161h, wdien it is time to proceed 
to tho w'hal(‘ fisherj'. Tlie oil vs not manufactured till the vessels 
reach homo late in the autiimii}^ As the blubber undijrgoos decay 
in tho tanks, the oil is not so good in quality as that made in New- 
foundland from the fre,sh fat. 
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The Jan Mayen flahery commanced la 1840* In that )rear 
British veMels and 660 men engaged in it, and 17,300 seala wet*» 
taken. The Norw^ana and other nationalities also took part in 
it* Steamers were introduced in 1868. The following table shows 
the growth and decline of the fishery : — 
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80 
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14 
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54 
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15 
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46 
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10,300 

1883 

17 

1020 

49,806 

1806 

26 

ISOO 

112,000 

1884 

20 

1200 

42,120 

1870 

22 

1820 

128,000 






The NorAvegian vessels aro all steamers, sheathed with w'ood and 
Ilf > 11 , the crows averaging forty-six men. They belong principally 
to Tonsberg, hut IVomao also sends out a number of small vessels 
to hunt adult seals. Tho total annual product has reached 
$300,000. Over twenty Norwegian and Swedish steamers are 
engaged in this fishery. Since about tho year 1873 or 1874 tho 
Norwegians and Swedes have discovered a new' fishing-ground for 
adult seals oif tho coast of Greenland between Iceland and Cape 
Farewell. It is carried on in tho months of June and July. Tne 
seals taken are all of tho hood kind. At one time the Jan Mayen 
fishery averaged 200,000 seals annually among all tho nationalities 
engaged. It does not now exceed 120,000 to 130,000. 

The Danes, the Eskimo, and the half-breeds carry on a scab 
fisliery off the western coast of Greenland between Cape Farewell 
and 79® N. lat. 'riie seals taken are cliiefly the floe or spotted seal 
and the square flipper. Rink, in his Otccmland^ estimates tho 
annual number taken at 89,000, but at present it does not exceed 
50,000, as tho seals are becoming scarcer. Tho oil is made at the 
Danish settlements on tho coast, and tlie skins arc dried, not 
salted, and both arc shipped to Denmark. 

The fisheries of Novo Zembla, once productive, liave declined in 
value, and are now carried on by only five vessels, which reach the 
ihlaiifi about the end of June, The fishermen commence with hunt- 
ing tho seal and the W'alrus and afterw'ards fish for the common 
trout. Five kinds of seals aro found here, the chief being tho 
Vhoca viiulmn and the l*hom grcpnlandica. 'j’he number taken 
is small. 

I’he Russians carry on a seal-fishery on the eastern and western 
coasts of the White Sea, in tho hays of the Dwina and the Mezen 
and on llie coast of Kanin. The species is tho Phoca fjmilandica. 
These seals Jive in tlie high regions of the polar seas from May 
till September, and appear later in the gulfs and hays of the Arctic 
Ocean, where the young are born on the floating ice early in 
February. Soon after tlie hunt commences and lasts till the end 
of March. On tlio eastern coast of the White Sea the chase is 
pursued over a space of 280 miles. Two thousand hunters assemble 
at Kedy, near Capo Voronoff. High AA'ooden towers are erected 
along the shore, AA'hence observers watch tho movements of tlie 
seals. Hunting sheds for tho men are also erected. When a herd 
of seals is obsoiTcd, the men go out on the ice, drawing small boats 
after them, and kill tho young and old w’ith clubs and guns. To 
aiiproach the seals without being discovered, the hunters rmiflle 
tiiemsolves in long white shirts and advance slowly and noiselessly 
over tho snow. They are often exposed to the greatest dangers, 
owing to the sudden movements of the ice. In following up the 
cliase in April they use sailing boats 22 feet long, with an iron- 
plated bottom, which they draw up on the ice, where a vast en- 
eam]>ment is formed, and. shooting -parties scandi for tho seals. 
On the AA eatorn shore of tho White Sea the seal-hunt is less pi o- 
ductive than on the eastern. Tho hunters meet at Dovyatoe, a 
few miles north of the river Ponoi. About 600 men engage in the 
chase. Tho Russians take each year in the Arctic Ocean and the 
White Sea from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Ih of seal blubber. Allow- 
ing an average of 40 lb per seal, this would imply the capture of 

65.000 to 75,000 seals. The skins are made into leather. 

The most exteiihivo and valuable seal-fishery of the Russians is 
ill the Caspian Sea, where the seals {l^hoca casjdca) aro plentiful. 
They pass the summer in deep water, and in the autumn resort 
to the eastern basin, where the ice forms earliest and breaks up 
latest. Hero tho pairing takes place on tho ice in December and 
January. The seals are also hunted at tho mouths of the VoI^m 
and tho Ural, and in tlio southern part of tho sea, on the islands 
of the Gulf of Apsheron. There aro three methods of hunting the 
seals, — killing them with clubs (the commonest and most successful 
wn> ), shooting them on tho ice, and taking them in nets. From 

130.000 to 140,000 arc taken annually. 

A few seals are taken off tho coast of California and Washington 
Teiritory. In tho South Pacific, off the coast of Chili, only a few 
are now taken whore formerly they wore captured by tho thousand. 

Tho elephant seal or sea elephant (Macrorhima leonvm) was 
fbroaerly taken in groat numbers at various places for the sake ot 
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iti oil. fii^ilr la now olmoat a thing of the past \ since 

about 1875 it has MO carried on solely from New London in 
Connecticut, the fleet numbering only four or five vessels. The 
yield in 1880 was 42,000 ^llons of oil, worth |21,420. 

^ The average numW of hair seals taksen annually may be esti- 
mated as follows 

Newfoundland, including Labrador and the Oulf of 8t Lawrence 400,000 

Canadian net fishery, Gulf of St Lawrence 76,000 

Jsn Mayen and the adjacent seas 180,000 

Western Greenland — . • 60,000 

Nova 2embla, Wlilte Sea, and Arctic Ocean 70,000 

Caspian 140,000 

North and South Pacific 6,000 

Total number of hair seals 870,000 

Value at $2*50 per seal $2,187,500 

JFur The fur seals occupy two distinct areas. None 

exist on the shores of the North Atlantic. South of the equator 
they extend from near the tropics to the region of antarctic icc. 
By far the most important and valuable fur seal fisheries are those 
carried on at St Paul’s and St George’s Islands, belonging to the 
Pribylofl* group, ^ off the coast of Alaska, at the Commander Islands 
in the Behring Sea, and that in the same sea 700 niilos west of the 
Alaskan seal islets. The species found here is the northern fur 
seal {Gallorhinua v/rttinm). The males attain mature size about 
the eighth year, when their length is from 7 to 8 feet, their girth 
fmm 7 to 8 feet, and their weight, when in full flesh, from 500 to 
700 lb. The females are full grown at four years old, when they 
measure 4 feet in length, 21 in girth, and weigh from 80 to 100 lb. 
The yearlings weigh from 80 to 40 lb. The seals resort to these 
islands late in spring chiefly for reproductive jjurpoacs, making 
thoir appearance from the southward. The iiunibcr annually 
visiting St Paul’s and St George’s is estimated at five millions. 
About the middle of April the males begin to arrive and take 
their ]>1 aces along the shore in “ the rookeries,” as the breeding- 
grounds are called. The younger males arc prevented from landing 
by the older, and are compelled either to stay in the watei or to 
go to the uplands. By the middle of June all the males have 
assembled, an<l then the females begin to appear. Kaeh old male 
seal collects from ton to fifteen or more females, whom he guards 
most jealously. The males fight furiously, ** so that night and day 
the aggre^ited sound is like tnat of an approaching railway train.” 
ily the middle of July the family circle is complete. Soon after 
landing the female gives birth to one pup, weighing about 6 lb, 
which she imraes at wide intervals without any affection. Pairing 
takes place soon afterwards. No food is taken by the breeding 
males while on the rocks, — a period of three to four months. 
When the males leave after this long fast, they arc reduced to half 
their former weight. In the end of October and middle of N ovember 
all leave the island, the young males going last and by themselves. 

The killing of the seals is carefully regulated. No females are 
killed, and only a certain number of young “ bachelor ” seals whose 
skins are of superior (juaUty, ThtJso younger male seals arc spicad 
out on tlie slopes above the rookeries to rest. A party of men 
aiiiiel Avith clubs of hard wood quietly creep between them and 
the shore, and at a given signal stait up with a shout and drive 
the seals inland. When 'they reach the killing-giounds near the 
villages, they select those that are two or three years old and seem 
likely to yield the most valuable fur. These they despatch wiili 
a club. The skins aro carefully salted for exportation. Besides 
the skin eaeh seal yields about a gallon and a half of oil. But 
it is not used, as its rank odour rondel s refining very costly. The 
value of tlio skins in the raw state varies fiom five to twenty-five 
dollars eaeh ; at times, ivheri furs are specially fashionable, n 
higher price is obtained. The quality of the Alaska furs is supnrior, 
but those obtained in the South Shetland and antarctic regions are 
rated best. A cloak of the richest fur seal, a yard deeji or moie, 
will cost from £25 to £40. The roots of the loose exterior bails 
penetrate deeper into the skin than those of the fur or short liaii, 
and ean readily bo cut by paring on the fleshy side, without 
touching the. roots of the fur ; the long hairs then drop off, leaving 
the valuable fur below in a sheet like pure velvet. The numboi 
of seals killed on the Pribyloff Islands is limited to 100,000 annu- 
ally, and with tlie precautions taken they increase as fast as if left 
to themselves, “for when the number of males is in excess, the 
contiiiiial fighting on the rookeries destroys many of both females 
and young, which got trampled to death.” 

Alaska was purchased from Kussia by the United States in 1867. 
Tho Piibyloir Islands were leased to the Alaska Commercial ('om- 

^ The sea-lion {Kiimctopiafi steUeri) is a characteristic jniuiiptd of 
the Pribyloff Islands and other parts of Alaska. It lias very little 
commercial value ; but by the natives along the Behring He.i coast of 
Alaska, Kamchatka, and the Kuriles it is highly prized From the 
hide they make coverings for their boats ; the intestines are made 
into garments ; the stomach walls aro used as pouches for oil ; the 
nesh is dried and eaten ; and the whiskers aro sold to tho Chinese, 
who use them as pickers to their opium pipes, and in soveral cere- 
aionies in their joss houses. 
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ptny of San Francisco for twenty years, from Ist May 1870, under 
Act of Congress approved Ist July 1870. Tho annual rental is 
$55,000 with a tax of $2*6*2 on each skin taken, — making the total 
rental $317,000 per annum The Alaska Commercial Company 
have leased the Commander Islands from tho Kussiaii Govoriiment. 
About 80,000 fur seals are annually taken there. 

The fishery at tho mouth of the Straits of Juan de Fuia and its 
vicinity is caiiied on by Americans and Canadians. The seals 
are captured in tho waters, the largest minibor being sei*ured at 
end about Capo Flattery, to the extent of 15,000 animallj. Tho 
Lobos Islands, at tho mouth of tho Kio do la Plata, aro under 
the protection of the (ioveinmeiit of Uruguay, tho niimhor of seals 
annually taken being limited to about 1 2,000. Some of the numer- 
ous islands about Ca|)e Horn are the bi eediiig-placos of tur s**als, as 
are alsc) the Houth Shetland Islands l.irtluT south. This Caj>e Horn 
region is visited by a fleet of seven l(> ten vessel i belonging to Now 
liQiidoii and Stoningtoii, Connocticut, and also by a few Chilian 
and other South AmeiiLdu vessels. Only o< casionally does a vchhcl 
visit the South Shetlaiids, though the (juality of skins to In mm uied 
there is very supoiioi. The heaihiu.irters for tlie ihwt bitwoeu 
seasons is at Pimta Arenas, or Sandy I’oint, in tho vStimts of 
Magellan. The Anient an fleet in 18S0 nuinbeied nine vessels of 
119*2 tons. The result of the iislu rv was 9275 skins, woith $<K),431. 
Failyitt the 19th century the Falkland Islaiids Hboundod in tur 
seals, but they liave been exterminated. 'Fho iiuinbi i now (1886) 
annually secured there dot's not aveiage moio than 500 ; in some 
years only 50 skins are taken. 

There aro annually received at London fiom the Cape of Oootl 
Hope about 10,000 sealskins taken at vaiious islands in the 
Boulheiii Indian Ocean and along the south-west coast of Aim a. 
A few' fur seals are taken in the Okhotsk Sea 

Nearly all the fur-seal skins find thtii wav to London, wlieio 
they are plucked, dicsscd, anti dyed. A tew', how'ever, aio prepared 
in Now Yoik. At the seal islands they aie salted and baled with 
tho fur inside, and in this mannei shipped to London. The annual 
yield of the lui-seal lisheiies ol the woild is about 185,000. 

Seals 

Pribyloff Islands, Alaska lOo 000 

('oiumaiirki Islands 30,000 

Sti tilts of JuaiiiO Fuea uud vicinity . r>,000 

Lobos Islands, mouth of Uio «ie la JMatn . 12,000 

Patagoniti, inelmiing 8outh 8hetland Islands and Htrnits ot 
Magellan 10,000 

Falkland islands .. 000 

Caite of Good llojx*, Inc luding south west cuasl of AfiH» and 
islands in Houtln rn Indian 0< c uti 10 000 

Islands belunging tu JajMin J.OoO 


is5,000 


Total 

At an RVeragn of $7 isu skin tin* Hlintiul Miluu 
would be $1,200,000 

Value ol hail seals annually U, 187,600 

Total value of hair and fur seals $ J,4SJ,600 

See Hatton and Harvey, Newfovndluml, 1S81; J{eturn<f of the Jan Mn\ten 
SiaJ lies, by Captain Adams, 18S6 , Ihuted Staten fish ( Kepottn 

foi 1872 74 and 1874-76 , d. A Allen, hated ,Senh . ( harles Xlrjaiit, Jlafntn of the 
NortJtern l*ur ISeal ; H. W. Elliott, Seat Infand't of -ilaHka (M It ) 

SEA LAWS, a title whk-li came into use amonght 
writerH on maritime law in the IGth century, and was 
ajiplied by them to eertniu niediieval collections of usages 
of the sea which had been recognized ns having the force 
of customary law, either by the jiidgment.s of a maritime 
court or by the resolutions of a congress of merchants and 
shipmasters. To tho former clas-i belong the sea law’s of 
Oleron, which embody the usages of the mariners of the 
Atlantic ; under tho latter come the sea law's of Wisby, 
wdiich reflect tho customs of tho mariners of the North 
Sea and of the Baltic. 

The earliest collection of such usages which was re- 
ceived in England is dew*ribcd in the Jllack Boole of the 
Admiralty as the “Laws of Oleron,” whilst tho earliest 
known text is contained in the Liber Memorandorum of 
the corporation of tho City of London, preserved in tlie 
archives of their Guildhall. Tliese laws are in an early 
handwriting of the 14th century, and the title prefixed to 
them is La Charte d'Olerovti den Jvyyementz de la Mter, 
How and in what manner tliese “Judgments of the Sea” 
came to be collected is not altogether certain, GJeirac, a 
learned advocate in the parliament of Boideaux, in the 
introduction to his work on Les Us et Coustmnes de la Mer^ 
first printed at Borihaux in 1017. states that Eleanor, 
duchess of (Sluienne (the consort of Louis YII. of France, 
but subsequently divorced from him and married to Henry 
IL of England), having observed during her visit to the 
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Holy Land, in company with Louis, that the ooUeotion of 
customs of the sea contained in Tht hook ofihe Cmmdaie 
of Sea (see vol. vi. p. 317) was held in high repute in 
the Iicvani, directed on her return that a record should 
be njsule of the judgments of the maritime court of the 
island of OltSron (at tliat time a peculiar court of the duchy 
of Gnionm^), in order that they might serve as law amongst 
the inanncrM of the Western Sea. He states further that 
Richard I. of England, on his return from the Holy Land, 
brought back with him a roll of those judgments, which 
ho x)ublishi*d in England and ordained to be observed as 
law. It is probable that the general outline of Cleirac’s 
account is coriect, as it accords with a memorandum on 
the famous roll of 12 Edw, III., “pe Superioritate Maris 
Anglia',” whi(di, having been for many years carefully 
preserved in the archives of the Tower of London, is now 
deposited in the l*ublic Record Office. According to this 
memorandum, the king*s justiciaries were instructed to 
declare and uphold the laws and statutes made by the 
kings of England, in order to maintain ])eaco and justice 
amongst the people of every nation passing through the 
sea of England : “ Quae quidem legos et statuta per 
dominiim Hir*ardum, quondam regem AngJia*, in reditu suo 
a Term Sancia correct a iuoruni^ intorpretata, dechrata, et 
in Insula OJoron pnhJicata, et nominata in Oallica lingua 
La Leya OJyroiw/' 

The earliest version of these Oloron sea Jaws, which, 
according to tJie memorandum above mentioned, wore re- 
ceived in England in the latter part of the 12th century, 
comprised certain customs of the sea which were observed 
in the wine and the oil trade, as carried on between the 
ports of fluionne and those of Brittany, Normandy, Eng- 
land, and Flanders. No English translation seems to have 
been made before the Batter of the Sea, printed in London 
by Thomas Potyt in 1 63C, in which they are styled “ the 
Lawes of ye Yle of Auleron and ye J udgemontes of ye See.” 
French was, in fact, a tongue familiar to the English High 
Court of Admiralty down to the reign of Henry VI. A 
Flemish text, however, apj>ears to have been mad© in the 
latter }>art of the 14th century, the Purple Book of Bruges, 
preserved in the archives of Bruges, in a handwriting 
somewhat later than that of the Liher Mevxorandoruni, 
Prefixed to this Flemish version is the title, “Ditesde 
Cojipie van den Rollen van Oleron van den Vonnesse van 
dor Zee.” (^ertain changes, however, have been made in 
the Purple Book of Bruges in the names of the ports 
mentioned in tlie original Gascon text. For instance, 
Slnys is in several jdaces substituted for Bordeaux, just as 
in the Butter of the Sea London replaces Bordeaux. That 
these sea laws were administered in the Flemish maritime 
courts may bo inferred from two facts. First, a Flemish 
translation of them was made for the use of the maritime 
tribunal of Damme, which was the chief Flemish entrepOt 
i»f the wine trade in the 13th century. The text of this 
translation has been published by Adriaen Verwer under 
the title of the Juthpnents of Damme, In the second 
place, there is preserved in the archives of the senate of 
Dantzic, w here there w'as a maritime court of old, famous 
for the equity of its judgments, an early manuscript of the 
15tb century, which contains a Flemish reproduction of 
the Judgments of 016ron headed ‘‘Dit is Twater Recht 
in Vlaendoicn.” So far there can bo no doubt that the 
Judgments of O16ron were received as sea laws in Flanders 
as well as in England in the 14th century. Further 
inquiry enables us to trace them as they followed the 
course of tlie wine trade in the North See* and the Baltic 
Sea. Boxhorn, in Ids Chremyk van Zeelande, has published 
a Dutch Aoision of them, which Van Leeuwen has repro- 
duced in his Batavia lUmtrata, under the title of the 
Laws of West Capetl in Zealand. Verwer has also pub- 
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lifihed a Dntdb text of tbeko in kSa JTeMtM 
accompanied by eertaiii ouatoiiia of AnuiterdaaEii, 61 whkll^ 
other MSS. exist, in winch those enstoms are described 4s 
usages of Stavoren, or as usages of Enkhoizen, both ports 
of active commerce in the 15^ century. Of these customs 
of Amsterdam, or, as they were more generally styled, 
^‘Ordinances of Amsterdam,” further mention is made 
below. 

A new and enlarged collection of sea laws, purporting 
to be an extract of the ancient laws of 016ron, made its 
appeamnee in the latter part of the 15th century in Le 
Grant Boutier de la Mer, printed at Poitiers in France 
by Jan do Mamef, at the sign of the Pelican. The title- 
page is without a date, but dedication, which purports 
to be addressed by its author Pierre Qarcie alias Ferrande 
to his godson, is dated from St Gilles on the last day of 
May 1483. It contains forty*seven articles, of which the 
first twenty -two are identical with articles of the “Judg- 
ments of the Sea,” in the lAher Memm'andorum, the re- 
maining articles being evidently of more recent origin. A 
black-letter edition of this work in Fretich, without a date, 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oarford, and to the 
last article this colophon is appended : “ Ces choses pr6- 
cMcutes 8ont extraictea du trda utille et profi ttabJe KooJJe 
Voloyrou par le diet Pierre Garde alias Ferrande.” An 
English translation is printed in the appendix to A View 
of the Admtral Jurisdiction, puhlislied in 1661 by Dr 
John GodoJphin, in which the Jaws are described as “an 
Extract of the Ancient Laws of 016ron rendered into 
English out of Garsias alias Ferrahd.” Although this 
new text had the recommendation of an advocate who 
had filled the office of judge of the Admiralty Court during 
tho Commonwealth and been appointed king*s advocate- 
general by Charles IT., it seems to have been superseded 
in a short time by Cleirac^s Us et Coustumes de la Mer, to 
which was appended the following clause of authentication : 

“ Tesinoin lo Heel de Plsle d’Ol6ron, estably aux contracts 
de la dite Isle, le jour du Mardy apres la Festo Bainct 
Andr6 Tan mille deux cens soixant-six.” Cleirac does taot 
inform us from what source or under what circumstances 
he procured his text, nor on what authority he has adopted 
in certain articles readings at variance with those of Gareie, 
whilst he retains the same number of articles, tO wit, forty- 
seven. The clause of authentication oannot be accept^ 
as a warranty above suspicion, as the identical clause of 
authentication with the same date is appended to the early 
Norman and Breton versions of the rolls, which contain 
only twenty-six articles. Cleirac^s version, however, owing 
probably to the superior style in which it was edited, and 
to the importance of the other treatises on maritime matters 
which Cleirac had brought together for tho first time in a 
single volume, seems to have obtained a preference in Eng- 
land over Garcie^s text^ as it was received in the High 
Court of Admiralty during the judgeship of Sir Lcoline 
Jenkyns, aud an English translation of it was introduced 
into the English translation of the Black Book of tht 
Admiralty made by John Bedford, the deputy registrar of 
the High Court, and dedicated to Sir Leoline Jenkyns. 

It seems to have been Bedford's intention to print this 
translation under the title of “ Sea Laws ” ; but the manu- 
script passed into the hands of Sir Leoline Jenkyns, who 
gave it to the College of Advocates in 1685. The Black 
Book itself, which was missing for a long time from the 
Admiralty registry, has recently been discovered and has 
been replaced in the archives of the Admiralty Court. Of 
these two versions of the sea laws ot Ol6ron the earlier 
obtained a wide-world reception, for it was translated into 
Castilian {Vuero de Layron) by order of King Alphonse 
X., and a Gascon text of it is still preserved in the archives 
of Leghorn, apparently in a handwriting of the 1 5th cen- 
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tury, entitled “ Asso es la copia deus Rolles do Leroii do 
jucgemens do mar.” 

The parent stock of the Wisby sea laws would appear 
to have been a code preserved in the chancery of laibeck, 
drawn up in the Old Saxon tongue, and dated 1240. This 
fode contains amongst many others certain articles on 
maritime law which are identical wdth articles in the 
Gothland sea laws, Gothland being the island of which 
Wisby was tlie chief port. This collection comprises sixty- 
six articles, and it is now placed beyond a doubt by recent 
researches, especially of Professor Schlyter of Lund, that 
these Gothland sea laws are a compilation derived from 
three distinct sources, —a Liibeck, an Ol6ron, and an Am- 
sterdam source. A Saxon or Low German text of this 
collection was printed for the first time in IhOfi at (k)pen- 
hageii by Godfrey de Gomen, a native of Gouda in Holland, 
who is reputed to have set up the earliest printing-press 
in Copenhagen. This print has no title-page, and in this 
respect resembles the earliest known })rint of The Comufate 
of the Sea ; but upon a blank leaf, which occupies the place 
of a frontispiece in ono of two copies of (Godfrey de Gemon’s 
text, both ])reserved in the royal library at (k)pcnhagen, 
there has been inserted with a pen in alternate lines of 
black and red ink the title “Dat hoglieste (ilotlansche 
AVater-Ueeht gednicket to Koppenhaveii Anno Domini 
M.n.v.,” and there has also been inserted on the first page 
of the text the introductory title “Her beghynt dat 
hoghesto Water- Jlecht” (here begins tlie supreme sea law). 
Professor Schlyter has discovered a MS. (No. 3123) in the 
royal library at Copenhagen, which is written on ])archmont 
in a hand of the ir)th century, and from which it seems 
probable that Godfrey de (jlcnicn mainly derived his text, 
as it comprises the same number of articles, containing the 
same matter arranged in the same order, with this minor 
difierence, that, whilst botli the MS. and the print have 
the simple title “ Water-Pecht ” prefixed to the fii\st article, 
the MS. has also a similar title ])reiL\ed to the fifteenth. 
Further, as this article togt'tlier with those that follow it 
in the MS., a])i)ears to be in a handwriting dificrent from 
that of the artich^s that precede, the fifteenth article may 
justly be considered as the first of a distinct series, more 
particularly as they are numbered in Homan characters, 
Ijcginning witli § 1, and such characters are continued 
with a single interruption down to the end of the MS. 
Although, however, the numeration of the articles of this 
second series is continuous and the handwriting of the 
MvS. from the fifteenth to the sixty-sixth article is un- 
changed, the text of the scries is not continuous, as the 
fortieth article comrnonecs with an introductory clause— 
“'Phis is the ordinance which the skip[)ers and merchants 
have resolved amongst themselves as ship law.” There is 
no (litficiilty iii recognizing the first division of this second 
series of sea laws as a Low (German version of the efudg- 
lueiits of Oleron, transmitted most probably through a 
Flemish text. This liypothesis would account for the sul»- 
stitution in several articles of Sluys for Bordeaux. On 
the other hand, the introductory clause which ushers in 
tlie fortieth article is identical with the title that is gen- 
erally prefixed to MSS. of the maritime Ordinances of 
Anisterdam, and the text of this and of the folI(»wing 
articles down to the sixty-fifth inclusive is evidently of 
Dutch origin and more or less identical with Verwer’s 
text of the usages of Amsterdam. M, Pardessiis, in liis 
valuable Collect ion de Lou M(tritime.% published in Paris 
before Professor Schlyter made known the result of his 
researches, has justly remarked that the provisions of 
several articles of this last division of the sea laws are 
inconsistent with the theory that they originated at Wisby, 
It may bo observed that the sixty-sixth article of the MS. 
ts a Lubock law identical with the first article of the first 


series, which is of Liibeck origin. No colophon is ap- 
pended to this final article in the MS. Nevertheless, 
Godfrey do Gemen\s edition of 1 505, which breaks otf in 
the middle of the sixty -sixth article of the MS., has the 
following colophon : — “Here eml the ( Gothland sea laws, 
which the community of nuTohauts and skippers have or- 
dained and made at Wisby, that all men may regulate 
tliembelves by them. Printed at Copenhagen, A.i>. M.n.v.” 
The question naturally suggests itself, To wliat MS. was 
Godfrey de Gemeii indebted for this colophon, or is the 
alternative more lu-obablo that he ilevised if? There is 
no known MS. of this collection of an earlirr date to 
which an aj^peal can be made as an authority for this 
colophon ; on the contrary, the only known AISS. of 
which the date is earlier than (hulfrey de Gcinen’s ]>rint, 
both of which are in the library of the university of (Vipen- 
lingen, are without this eolo[>hon, and one of them, wliich 
purports to have lieen conqileted at Ny Loping on tin* Kve 
of the Visitation of the Virgin in I HU, ctvneludes ^^itha 
colophon which precludes all idea that anything has bt‘eTi 
omitted by the scribe, viz., “Here ends this book, and 
may God send us his grace, Amen.” We are disposed to 
think that Gcmen himself devised this colo])hon. He 
engaged in printing for the first time other collections ol 
laws for the Danisli Government, and, as Gothland was at 
that time a ]K)ssession of Denmark, he may have thus dis- 
tinguished the sea laws from another collection, namely, of 
land laws. Ih'ofessor Schlyter, however, believes (ienien 
may have borrowed it from a MS. which is lost, or at all 
events is not known. There is sonui sn]>]H>rt to this view 
in the fact that in the archives of the guildhall of Lubeck 
there is preserved a MS. of 1533 whiidi contains a J^ow 
(German version of the same collection of s(‘a laws, with a 
rubric prefixed to tlio first article announcing them to be 
“the water law or sea law, wdiich is tin* oklest and highest 
law of Wisby,” and there are good ri’asons for supj)osing 
that the scribe of this MS. copied his text from a MS. 
other than the (\)])enhagen MS. The same observation 
will apply to a second MS. of a similar cliaractm* preserved 
in the library of the gymnasium of Lubeck, which pur- 
])orts to have been WTitten in 1537. Jhit ns regards the 
Wisby sea laws little reliance can be ]>la(‘ed ou such 
rubrics or coloplioiivS as proofs of the facts recited in them, 
though they may bo valuable as evidence of tlie reputed 
origin of the sea laws at the time wlnui tlie scribe com- 
jileted the MS. In illustration of this view it may bo 
stated tliat in the same year in which the more re<*ent of 
these two MSS. purports to have ]h‘cii conqdeted— namely, 
1537' tlicre was printed at Liibeck an enlarged edition of 
the sea law\s consisting of seven ty-twt> articles, b(‘ing a 
J.«ow German translation of a Dutcli t(*xt, in wliich six 
additional Dutch Jaws had Ik'cii inserted which are not 
found in the CVqienhagcn MS., nor have a place in (ilemen's 
text, yet to this edition is prefixed the title, “ This is the 
highest and oldest sea law, wliich tlie eommunity of mer- 
(diants and shipmasters have ordained and made at Wisby, 
that all persons wlu) would be secure may regulate them- 
selves by it.” Further, it has an introductory clause to its 
thirty-seventh article — “This is the ordinance which the 
community of skip]>ers and m(*r<‘haiits Jiave resolved iqion 
amongst themselves as ship law, whicli the meu of Z(‘a 
land, Holland, Flandi rs hold, and with the law of Wisby, 
which is the oldest ship law.” At the end of the siwoiity 
second article there follows this colophon: “Hero ends 
the Gothland sea law, which the community of inerciiants 
and mariners have ordained and made at Wi'^liy’^, that 
each may regulate himself ])y it. All honour be to God, 
MPXXXVii.” Each article of this edition has jirelixed to it 
after its jiarticukir number the wonl “ b(‘Jevingo ” (judg- 
ment). It would thus apiiear that the Wisby sea laws 
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have fared like the 0]<^ron Hca laws : they have gathered 
bulk witli increasing y(‘ar^. 

Tlio (]in‘8ti(>n reniaiiiH to bo answered, How did this col- 
lection of rtea laws ac(jniu‘ the title of the “ Wisby sea laws” 
outside the jlaltic? for under such title they were received 
in Scothuid jn the Kith century, as may be inferred from 
extracts Iroiii them cited in Sir James Halfonr’s System of 
the 7 tmre A Hrifnt Laws of Siotlatal^ which, although not 
printed till 1751, was completed before his death in 15HJ. 
Tlie text of the Wisby sea lav\s generally (‘urreiit in Eng- 
land is an J^lngiish translation of a French text whicli 
(Mejrac [mbJish(‘d in 1041 in liis Vs ef Constumes <Ie la 
Mvi\ and is an ab]>reviated, and in many resjieets muti- 
lated, \crsioii of the <»riginal H(*a laws. This iiKpiiry, liow 
ever, would o]jen a new chapter on the subject of the 
noithern sea laws, and the civilizing iiilluence which the 
merchants of Wisby exercised in the IJth century tlirough 
their iactories at Novgorod, linking thereby the tiade of 
th(5 Ilaltic to that of the Flack Sea. 

ranlessiis, rull^rfton fit Lots: A/anliott s a/tft^rif uns an X I'l/L 
(0 vols , Palis, 18lJS , Schlylci, U'isOij SfaUsItnf tH'h Sjomtt, 
iM'ing vol. vni. of lie* ( Un pns J uns l^iiiicti (toftwnw Anhqui (lanul, 
185.‘i) , ainl Tht' lUtfcK Jiottl af the Adm trait tf^ etl. by Sii Ti.nus 
Twjms (4 \o1h, latmloii, 1S71 (T T) 

S1^]A JjJNd WAX, In ni(‘dia‘\al tim(‘S, when the princi- 
pal use of sealing wax was for attaching the impression of 
seals to oHicial documents, the composition used consisted 
of a mixture of Venice turjientine, beeswax, and colouiing 
matter, usually vermilion. The prejiaration now employed 
contains no wax. Fine red stationery sealing wax is com- 
pos(*(l of about H(‘ven ])arts by weight of shellac, four of 
Vt'iiice turpentine, and three to four of vermilion. The 
resins are melted togetlier in an earthenware iiot over a 
moderate lire, and tlie colouring matter is added slowly 
with careful stirring. ^I'he mass w’hen taken from the fin* 
is ])ounsl into oiled tin moulds the form of the sticks 
rc(]uired, and when hard tin* slicks are polished by jiassing 
tlu*m rapidly over a cliarcoal lire, or tlirough a spirit llaine, 
which iiK'lts tlie snjierficial film. For the brightest quali- 
tu*s of sealing wax bleaclied lac is employed, and a pro- 
]>orti()n of jicrfnining matt«T stoiax or balsam of Peru — 
is added. Jii the (sniiinoner ipialities considerable admix- 
tures ol chalk, carbonate of magnesia, baryta white, or 
otlier earthy mailers are employed, and for the various 
colours apj>r(>priate iniucrul jugments. In inferior waxes 
ordinary lesiii takes the ]>lace of lac, and the diagoii gum 
of Australia (from Xanlhorrhatt hast tits) and c>tlier rt'snis 
are similarly substituted. Such waxes, used tor bottling, 
]>arcelling, and other coarser upjdicalions, luu tliiii when 
lieated, and are comparatively biittle, wIichms fine wax 
sliould soften slowly and is tenacious and udhesive. 

SICALKOTF. See Sixlkot. 

SfiALS^ (inv. (nfpayf^y J^at. sitjillum), ])nring the 
medi.eval ja'iiod the importaiu’e of seals was very great, 
as they were < onsideied tlie main jn’uofs of tlie autheiitieity 
of all sorts of doeiiiiients, both imblic and ]»nvate.^ That 
is liiucli liss the case now, the VM’itlt*n signature being 
thought a sufiu* guarantee of geiiuiueiiess. In order to 
make illicit use or imitation of a seal diflicult, the seal 
itself v\as Usually locked U]) and guarded with special care, 
and in the case of roval ])ersonagt‘S or corporate bullies 
was often made a very eom|)licated work of art, which it 
would have been almost impossible to co])y exactly. One 
very curious precaution that was adojjted is still in use 
w'ith tlie corporate seal of the moiiastiri s of AIoiintAthos. 
The circular matiix*^ is diNidcd into fair quarters, eacli 

' Koi antiqno scdN, ms* (U ms, Ji wm li uiid 

* In «\unc (MNus, in tin* ol witucssis, a seal which did not 

belon^ij to the NiyiiMT ol adoiunu'iit was used when the nj^ht matrix was 
toot at hand. ^J'hjs li.is nituially canst‘d many an lavoloyit al |>u/./les. 

* Tlie vft rd “ st'ul ” IS otteii used to demMc tiotli the inqtre.ssiou made 
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of which is kejit by one of the four epiMatai or ruling 
monks ; the four pieces are joined by a key-handle, which 
remains in the custody of the secretary. Thus it is only 
when all five guardians of the various jiarts of the matrix 
meet together that the complete seal can be stamped on 
any document. The device on the Mount Athos seal is 
a half-length figure ot tlie Madonna and ('hild, and the 
imprint is made by blackening the matrix in the fiame of 
a lamp and then pressing it on the }»a{)er or vellum itself. 
Mediaeval seals were applied in tw o difierent w'ays : in 
one the stainj) was iiiqiressed in wax run on the surface 
of the document (Fr. plat/ne or en plarnrd) ; in the other 
the wax impression was siisjiciided by cord or strips of 
parclirnent (hV. pendant). The latter m(‘tliod was neces- 
sarily used with metal seals or hvlltx (see below). 

For the sake of greater security in the case of plaque 
seals, it was a common ])ra<*tice from the 12th century 
onwards, or even earlier, to make a cross cut in the vellum 
of the document, the corners of which were then turned 
back, thus forming a scjuare opening, over whicli the wax 
seal was stamped ; the turned-u]) corners heljied to hold 
the wax in its ])lacc, and tlie ajierture allowed a second 
iiuitrix to be applied at the liack. This w’as usually a 
smaller private s(‘al calk'd a serrAnm. Thus, for example, 
an abbot would use oii the front of a document the large 
corporate s(‘al of his community, and on the back would 
stamp liis personal seal as a sec return. 

Till the 12tli century imre wdiite boesw'ax was generally 
used, after that wax coloured green or red. The use of 
sliellac or otlier harder materials, such as modern sealing- 
wax, is of recent date. Thus it was usual to jirotect the 
sott wax seals by some sort of ‘‘fender,” often a wreath of 
rushes or plaited strijisof jiajier twisted round it; another 
method mueli enqiloyed in tlio Ifitli century was to cover 
the seal with lc*aves of oak, bay, or beech. Pendant seals 
were often encased in boxx*s of wooil or culr houilU^ which 
in Homo cases are very lichly decorated. From the 13th 
to the 15tli century original royal documents are usually 
on fine vellum and have green seals hung by many-coloured 
silk and gold thread, wdiile office co])ies are on coarser 
vellum and have white seals hung by jiarcliinent strips. 
Tn Fnglaiid an inqiortant official, called tin* (*lcrk of tlie 
chafe wax, an office which still exists, was entrusted with 
the duty of softening the wax for state seals over a 
cliafiug-lirazier. Two different methods of sealing docu- 
ments, cither closed or optui for ins[>t*ction, aix) recorded 
in the legal terms “letters secret” and “letters ]>atent.” 

Owing to the enormous number of inedijeval seals which 
still exist, and their frequently gri'ut historical and artistic 
iinjiortance, it is jc'ccssary to adojit some method of 
elassificalion, espt'cially for large collections, such as that 
of the llritish Museum, which contains ulamt 25,000 
specimens, and tlie very important one of tlie Society of 
Antiquaries.^ The eliief classes are these:— (1) Eede&U 
astivfd.— {a) Seals lielonging to offices, such as those of 
]M)pes, bishops, abliots, deans, ttc. ; (/>) common seals of 
cor])()rate bodies, such aschajders, religious colh'ges, monas- 
teries, and tlie like ; (c) official seals wdtliout the name of 
the officer ; {d) personal seals, with or without a name. 
(2) Lay. (a) Iloyal seals, including those of queens and 
loyal ]>rin(*es ; (/>) official seals in the name of the 
sovereign or a slate official ; (r) common seals of corporate 
bodies, such as towns, universities, guilds, schools, hosjii* 
tals, (tc. ; ((/) ] personal seals (not being royal) wdth effigies, 
licraldry, merchants' marks, or other devices, with or with- 
out a name, or with name only, or with legend only. 

ainl 1 hi* object tliat makes tlu* lrlq^^(^ss. More correctly the latter ui 
Ciilliiil the “jintnv,” ami ooly the impression is calletl the “seal.” 

* 'I'hi*. \aiim))le collection has been arranged and catalogued by Dl 
C. S. rcrcival, the best modern authority on English seals. 
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French Royal Sealed — The earliest and most complete 
gories of seals is that of the French kings. The Cavlo- 
vingian and Merovingian monarchs mostly used antique 
gems or pastes, — portrait heads being selected and a 
legend added in the metal setting of the matrix. Charle- 
magne used a head of Jupiter Serapis,^ Pippin the 81iort 
that of the Indian Dionysus. The Pritish Museum pos- 
sesses a seal of Odo or Eudes, king of France (H.S8-898), 
im}>ressed from a fine Greek gem of the 3d century n.(\, 
with a portrait of Seleiicus IV. The oldest existing matrix 
is that of Lothairo 1. (c. 817), now ]>reserved at Aix-la- 
(^hapelle, attached to an altar-cross. It is an oval intaglio 
in rock crystal, with a laureated i)ortrait and the It^gend 
►p XPE . ADIVVA . HLOTHARIVM . REO. ; it is not an antupic, 
])iit is of contemporary Pyzantino-Jlhenish work. Till the 
time of Louis VI. (1 108-1137) those seals weie phupie^ but 
he introduced pendant seals about 1108; and couiiter- 
soals at the back were first used by Louis VII. (1137-80). 
The grand series of round seals with an enthroned figure 
of the king begins with the (^a])et Henry 1. (1031-60). 
The king holds a sceptre in one hand and a fl()wer in the 
other, llioso of the queens are frequently of a pointed 
oval form, with a standing ]>orlrait figure holding a flower 
ill each hand. In the 13th and l ltli centuries the French 
roval seals were elaborate works of art, with a finely drajied 
figure of the king seated under a rieli canojiy on a throne, 
decorated with lions* or eagles’ heads ; the king holds a 
sce])tre in each hand. The queens’ seals, of a round or 
pointed oval form, are also very beautiful, with a graceful 
figure standing between two shields un<ler a rich caiuqiy. 
After the Ihth century there was a rapid decadence in the 
royal stuls, and in the 17th and 18(li centuries they w^cre 
of the most tasteless style, far worse than those used in 
England at the same date. 

English Royal Eealu, —This, which is on the whole the 
most beautiful of all royal series, begins wuth the seal 
of Edward the Con- 
fessor (see fig. 1).*' 

The great seal of Will- 
iam the Norman and 
Ids successors was not 
plmpd^ like the earlier 
ones, bnt jieiidant; it 
lias oil one side an 
enthroned figure of 
a king eojiied from 
conteinjiorary Freindi 
seals, and on the re- 
verst* the king on 
hor.sebaek armed with 
spear ami sliii'hl. 

Tlu-Sii two ways of <>' C.e (’onfehsor. 

V(‘preseiiting the sovereign liave been iisisl on all the royal 
seals of England down to the ])reserit day. P»y degrees 
greater idaboration of ornament was introduceil into tin* 
thn me and its canopy. In Edward lll.’s time niches with 
niimite statuettes of saints w'ere added at the sitles of the 
obvi*rse. The climax of inagnificeriee w^as reached in the 
reign of Henry V. On the obvi‘rse of his seal the king 

^ St*e Wailly, dr Paftoffra/dur, \()1. ii., ]»1. A. ; t»y various 

authors, Tr/'ior dr Num. et dr (difptu{iu\ vol. i,, Pans, 1 (wliu-h 
‘mil.utis also plates of English royal srils) ; l)oiu*t-«rAr<*r|, dr 

dr V Empire, Pfiris, 1863-08; Jhdlrhn dr In Sorn'tf dt Eplnatp.S’ 
Paris, v.y. ; IVAiiisy, Jirrnrd dr SrKinx N(>rmniidf^,i?iu^\\, 183.0. 

Tlie luoiiks of Durham also ustsl ii p’lii with n head of Jupiter 
Nerapis, round which was added the legend — OAPVT . SANm . 
OSWALDI. 

f ile English kings l»efore the rVnnpiest signed iisu. illy wit li a noss 
^nlv, l)ut a few, sucli ah Olla, Ethelwiilf, am] Ethelred, oecisionally 
|i''(*d srals, especially on doeuiiients fontaining grants 1o St Denis 
and other Fnuich abbeys, on wlindi they tollowe<l the French ouHtom ol 
allixing pJaqid seals. 
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sits holding the orb and sceptre; the gorgeous canojiy 
contains statuettes ol the Virgin and two saints, and at 
eai'h side are tbn‘o rows i>f statuettes in minute canopied 
niches, each row two tiers Jiigh ; about fiftium minute 
figures of saints and angt‘ls are introduced into the design. 
On the reverse is the king on ]iorsi*baek, bearing a snord 
and shh'ld ; the liorsi*, going at full speed, is clothed 
with richly eml)roidt‘red herahlic drap(‘ry, and on its head 
and on the king’s is a lion crest. After Henry Y. the 
seals began to di'creaso in inagnitieenee, and in the reign 
of Henry Vll. the lU'W taste of the Renaissance began to 
supjdant the ])nre Gothic of the I'arlier seals. In the lime 
of Philij) and Marylioth soveri'igns ai)]n‘ar together, Mated 
under canopies, or riding side by side.*^ The great seal 
of the Commonwealth is a inar\il of ugliness. On the 
obverse is a j)ers|)eetive view of the interioi ol the House 
of Commons, and on the reverst* a map of Great Dritaiu 
and Ireland. (VoinweH’s stud has an ('quest! laii ptirtrait 
of himself, and its reverse the arms of Hit* ( ^>ullnon^^ealth 
between a lion and a dragon as sujqmrters. Little is 
noticeable about the seals of succeeding so\ereigns; that 
of Victoria is minutely cut, bnt is very jmor as a work 
of art. 

Other Enyliah >SVr//.s'. (Rlt bronze uas llie commonest 
material for large seals, but otlier metals were used, such 
as gold, silver, and lead, also jet and ivory, csjieeially 
before the Norman Compiest. Koek crystal, earnelian, 
and sard were the favourites among tin* hard stones cut 
for matrices. Largt* s<*als were nsnally either round or of 
a pointed o\al forin (as in figs. 2 and 3) ; the small fter/rta 
were sometimes stpiare, triangular, or hexagonal, as well 
as round or oval.'^ ’Gie most elabonit(‘ and beautiful of 
all were those of n'ligious corporations, such as tlic chapter 
seals of monasteries.'* Tlu'se are among tin* most oxtpiisile 
works of art that the Mhhlle Ages ]irodueed, especially 
during the 1 tth century, and exceed in di'lieaey of work- 
manship and ehilioration of design the linest seals of all 
otlicr classes, nut. excepting those of the sovi'reigns. Fig. 
2 shows the conn non st'al of 
lioxgrove 2)riory (Sussi'x), 

Hie matrix of which is now 
in the Britisli Museum. On 
one side is a ligure of the 
Virgin enthnnied, and on 
the reverse a rej)r(*senUition 
of the west front of ilie 
juiory chundi, with ()])(‘n 
tracery and niches contain- 
ing minute statuettes. This 
elalxu’ate matrix is niadi' 
up of four distinct pieec'^ 
of gilt bronze, and to form 
the perfi'ct seal must have 
been a w'ork recj airing (*on- 
siderable skill and patience. 

The reverse was formed by 
two stunqis used on tw'o 
sej)arate ])laques of softened Fin. 2. — Fourteenth <'eiitury seal of 
wax: one of tln‘se formed Doxj^rove pi lory ; revorso. 
the background with tbe various statnetles, and the second 
vv^as used to slanij» tbe open tracery v\ork of tbe front of 
the clinreli ; the latter when hard vv.'is fitted on to the 

* A ^aneD of (lesij;n is iiitroiluMMl on tin* revcist* ol one of (piei n 
Eluatietirs heals; she is re})resentt*d stsiiniinjr, lioMini^ the oib Mini 
sceptre, and \Neai« a dn ss ^Mth enormous lioops. Her other seal La« 
the usual e(|iieslrian portrait on the reverse, 

^ As u lule, from the I2th to the 1.5th century, erelesmstn al seals 
and those of females \^ele ot the pmnted o\al foim, most olheiH 
being rireular ; tliere are howe\er, many exeejif^ons to this inle. 

® A spet ml English otfu'i for the bli'ssing of Beals is ])nnle<l by 
Moskell, Jilon. Ititmdw, 18S2, \ol. id. 
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impression of the background, and thus a sort of miniature 
model of the church was made, with its statues and the 
inner jdaries of the fa<;iade seen through the open tracery 
work, — the effect being extremely rich and delicate. When 
the finished obverse and reverse had been fitted together, 
the legend was added on their edges by means of the fourth 
jnece of tlie matrix, — a strip of bronze with letters cut 
into it on both its 
edges ; first one 
side and then the 
otiier ol this strip 
was pressed against 
tJie rim of the wax 
seal, which thus 
received the im- 
pression of the 
comi)lote legend 
all round its edge. 

The seal of South- 
wark priory, also 
of the Nth cen- 
tury, is evt‘n more 
elaborate, as both 
sides have open 
tracery separately 
a[)[>1ied, and thus 
the matrix eonsists 
of five distinct 
jiieces. Many ot 
the bishops’ seals, 
though less com- 
plieated in design, 
are of ecjual beauty 
to those of the 
cha])ters. The common design has a standing figure 
under a richly decorated eanoi»y. Fig. 3 shows a \ery 
beautiful example, the seal of Hichanl, bishop of J)ur- 
liam. The standing figure of tlie bishop in mass vest- 
ments is modelled wdtli wonderful skill and shows ex- 
treme taste in the treatment of the drapery; tlie legend is 
8[igilluinJ RICARDI . DEI . ORA . DVNFXMKNSI8 . KPI A 
great variety of sacred subjects occur on ecclesiastical seals 



Fia. 4. — Seal of King’s College*, Cambridge. 


in addition to single figures of ]>atron saints ; the most 
frequent were perhaps the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, 
the (Coronation of the Virgin, and the Virgin enthroned 
in Heaven ; small figures of knocking worshippers w^ere 




often added. Fig, 4 shows one of the most magnificent 
of this class, with, in the centre, a figure of the Virgin in 
glory, between St Nicholas and Henry VI., each under a 
very rich canopy ; at the sides are shields charged with 
England and France, and France (moderu) alone, held by 
tw'o monks. ^ This very beautiful work of art dates about 
the year 1443. In the 15th century the ecclesiastical 
seals began to fall off in richness and beauty, and after 
the Reformation were of little artistic value. Very hand- 
some seals were used by lay corporations, especially the 
municipalities of towns. These last frequently have a 
careful representation of the town itself, with its circuit 
of walls or that of its chief castle or cathedral, and tlius 
often afiord valuable evidence as to the form of its de- 
fences and principal 
buildings. b’ig. 5 
shows a fine example, 

3 inches in diameter, 

the corporate seal 
of Rochester, made 
in the 1 3th century; 
it has a minute re- 
presentation of the 
of Rochestin* 

C Castle, sui rou nded 
by an outer circuit 
wall and a moat. On 
one of the turrets 
oi the gateway is a 

sentinel blowing a g.. corporate M-al of Rochester, 

signal horn ; legend, 

siaiLLVM civiVM . ROFENSis. The reverse has the same 
legend repeated round tlie scene of the Crucifixion of St 
Andrew. Other corporation seals are covered with small 
figures under elaborate canopy woik, much like those of 
the ecclesiastical foundations. 

Seals of hospitals are often designed in a similar way, 
with a representation of the hospital building very minutely 
treated. Jii the 15th century seals began to be designed 
in a rather pictorial style, which, though very graceful, is 
inferior to the earlier 
.uid more architect- 
onic class. Very 
magnificent seals 
w'eie used by state 
officials : those of 
the lord high ad- 
miral ol England are 
o.specially fine, iroin 
the beautiful lorm of 
the shi}) on the ob- 
\erse. Fig. 6 show^s 
that of the earl of 
Huntingdon, who 
was lord high ad- 
miral in the reign 
of Heniy VIIT. In 
design it resembles 

those of the admirals of the ]ircvious century, 
sails are embroideied the royal arms of England. 

Among private seals those of ])owerful barons are often 
large and very beautifully cut. Fig. 7 shows a silver 
matrix, now in the British Museum, which is rcmarkablu 
for the great beauty of its workmanship. Its legend is 
SIGILLVM . ROBERTI . FUJI . WALTERI. On it an armed 
knight, of the time of Henry III., is riding over a dragon, 
whose tail ends in a scroll of very beautiful conventional 
foliage, modelled with the greatest spirit and delici ^y 

^ This class of seal is oiten a sort of niiiuaturo repiodurtioii of hoine 
magniticent altar retable, as in fig. 4. 



Pia. 6.- -Seal of Lord ITigb Admiral 
Huntingdon. 


On the 
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A common and graceful form of private seal in the 13th 
and 14th centuries haa simply a shield with the owner’s 
arms on a diapered 
background, the 
whole enclosed with- 
in many-cusped tra- 
cery. Fig. 8 shows 
an example of a fine 
Grjeco-Roman gem, 

— carnelian en- 
graved with a female 
head, full face. The 
11th-century owner 
of this has added a 
metal setting with 
the words OAPVT . 
marie . MAGDALENE, 

to give It a sacred fiq. 7.— Seal of Robert Fitzwalter, 1270. 
meaning. The Je- 

geiids of private seals or serrefa were often chosen in allu- 
sion to their use ; common plirase.s are clausa secreta 
tego,” or “ locta lege, tecta tege.” Many* 
ingenious devices were practised to enable 
the same matrix to give two or more dif- 
fident varieties of impression. In some 
cases the border with the legend was so 
contrived as to slide U}) the liandic, so 
that the seal could be made either with fjq. Antique 
or without an inscri])tion. Others had gem iiHed as a 
the border made to revolve on a swivel, private seal, 
so as to supply two different legends ; and the magnificent 
monastic seals (as that shown in fig. 2) were arranged so 
as to give a perfect seal without the use of the ela- 
borate o[>en tracery. In the Ifith and 16th centuries mer- 
cliants and handicraftsmen frequently employed devices 
connected with their trade — either some tool or badge or 
ail arbitrary sign used as a trade-mark ; or a rebus of the 
owner’s name was used, such as a bolt and a tun (cask) for 
the name Bolton. The use of seals by the humbler classes 
was more common in England than abroad ; even bonds- 
men sometimes had seals, both before and after the Nor- 
man (Conquest. Seals of other countries mostly followed 



the same fashions as those of England, though of course 
varying in design and workmanship with each country. 
On the whole, the English seals were superior during 
their best period (the 14th century) to those of any other 
country, though matrices of great beauty were }>roduced 
in both (Jeniiany and Erarice. In Italy less care and skill 
were u.suaJly s[)e 2 jl on seals, jiartly owing to the greater 
use of metal bullu- for iiiqiortant charters. 

Netiil BuUiw- ’J’hese are iu*cessarily not plaque but penr 
dant^ and arc held usually by cords jmssed through a liole 
in the seal. Tioad was the metal most commonly used, 
but some sovereigns had biilke struck in silver or gold, 
either as a mark of their OA\n dignity or .o confer special 
honour on the recipient of a cliarter. An extant letter 
from Petrarch to (’liarles lY. thanks that emperor fora 
diploma of the rank of count, and es]>(‘eially lor the 
honour shown to him by the attachment of gold biillse 
to the document. Lead bullse were also used by various 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, from patriarchs to i)ishops, but 
were rarely used by ecclesiastics of lower rank. Lu some 
cases, however, e.specially in Sicily and Pyzautium, bulUo 
were used by laymen of very moderate rank. A large num- 
ber of hue papal biilhe^ exist dating from the 7th century 
onwards.^ Since the time of Pope Paschal If. they have 
borne lieads of St l*eter and St Paul ; previously they had 
such simple devices as crosses or stars, with the name of 
the pontiff. AnotluT early series of bullm begins in the Htli 
century with tlie bulhi‘ of the ])atriarehs of Pyzantium. 
Those of the doges of Venice exist in large niiml)ers, bear- 
ing figures of St Mark and the reigning doge kneeling 
before him. Existing bulla* of (liuriemagne have a rude 
profile portrait crowned willi a diadem, and on the reverse 
tlie monogram of KAROI.vs arranged in the form of a 
cross. 

Consult, in lukUlion lo the noils niinicil above, Thulemariim, 
J>c Bulla ^lurra, Frankfort, 1721 ; Hoinar-biichner, J>ic Siegel deY 
den(.srh. Kaiser, Frankfort, 18.''»1 ; Vossbt'ig, (lesch. der preussiHchen 
Siegtl^ Uerlin, 184.*^ ; Mellv, Siegel- Kunde dea MLtfelalfer.% Vienna, 
isiu; Ileineeeiiis, S{(fill{% Frankfort, 1709 ; be])sius, Sphragiti- 
tisehe Aphorismui^ Halle, 1 842-48 ; (ViuHield, Sigilla Keelesim 
Hiheruien'y London, 1858; and more especially various artieles in 
tho Gaz. de.H lintai-Arfu^ ^irrfia'dlogia^ jlI rehmilogical Journal^ and 
iVetW(/ojf/.s- of other untiijuarian societies. (.1. H. M.) 


SEAMANSHIP 


S EAMANSHIP is the art of sailing, rnaiueuvring, and 
lireserving a ship or a boat in all positions and under 
all reasonable circumstances, and thus involves a sound 
practical knowledge of all the forces by which slie may be 
actuated and the means at command to assist or counter- 
act them ; it is a branch of a])plied mechanics acquired by 
experience and study. The former can only be obtained 
tJioroughly in many years sjient at sea, in ])ersoiial con- 
nexion with tlie work of the ship and her boats ; that such 
training should commence at an early age is very desir- 
able, if not even im]>erativo. The practical knowledge so 
gained .should be siqiplemented and imjwoved by reading, 
conversation, and discussion, as the casualties which befall 
ships are so varied that a man may pass forty years in sea- 
going vessels without experiencing one-half of those which 
might occur. Many of the old maxims are still ap])licable 
to every class of vessel and must always remain so. 
tn Tile terms “ ship ” and “ vessel ” arc here intended to 
Ims classes, though “ship” is generally applied to 

the larger without reference to form or dciscription unless 
such is specified. Though the use of sails has been greatly 
superseded by the introduction of steam-power both in the 
navies of all nations and in tho mercantile marine, it is 
*till generally admitted that .seamanship is best acquired 


on board a vessel which is d<*i>en(lcnt uj)on her sails. Tho 
construction and e(piipment of sailing sln[>s had reached a 
higli point of pcrf<*cti(>n at the time steam came into general 
use. The power derived fi'om the stcam-cngiiie does not 
change any of the former conditions, but simply adds 
another element, confined to propulsion directly ahead or 
astern (excej)! with reversible wheels or twin screws), 
which when combined with sails reiulors a ship much more 
manageable and safe, — that is to say, assuming all the 
forces at command to l)e pro]>erly applied. Hence it is very 
desirable that all ocean-going steam vessels should have 
sufficient sail-])Owcr to turn them round (wear) or to enable 
them to sail 'v\ith the wind abeam without steam, especially 
when fitted with single screws or with jiaddlo wheels wliich 
do not work separately. Twin screws, of course, give a 
double chaneo as far as the engine is concerned ; but even 
with that advantage the loss of the rudder would leave the 
ship in a helpless condition if slie had not efficient head 
and after sails to balance her on the desired course. 

At ])reseTit the excessive desire to iriakci (piick i)assage8 
has greatly augmented the danger unavoidably attending a 
sea voyage, the risk as well as the violence of a collision 

^ The term “ hull ” ior a l•llarter coinc's from ita lead Imlla, 

® .See Ficoroni, J*iombi Auliehi^ Rome, 1745. 
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at high flpocd in thick weather being thereby much in- 
creased. Througli the want of masts and sails tliero is a 
probability of total loss by drifting helplessly on a lee 
shore during a gale, or by foundering “in the trough of 
the Ill spite of her monstrous size (22,000 tons), 

the “(Ircat Eastern, in 1H63 or 1804, with her six com- 
paratively small masts and weak sails was, after the loss 
of her rudder, very roughly used by the waves striking 
her full on the side. She was in the position which is 
expressed liy the common sea-i)hrase “wallowing in the 
trough of the sen,” from which her crew had no power to 
extricate her. A smaller vessel deeply laden in such a 
position would most jirobably have foundered, leaving no 
one to tell the tale. Too much stress is laid ujion the re- 
tardation caused by masts and rigging when steaming 
head to wind ; it is the pitcliing and plunging motion of 
the ship into a succession of waves that principally retards 
her sjieed. If tlie waves are approaching at the rate of 10 
miles an hour and the sliip is steaming against them at a 
similar rate, they will strike the bows with a force equal 
to 20 miles an hour. When a ship is steaming through 
comparatively smooth water (shelf ered by land) against a 
gale of wind, licr speed is but little reduced by the force 
of iho wind alone, when other circumstances admit of her 
working full jiower. Storm-sails only ro(juiro short masts, 
but these and the canvas they su[)port should be strong, 
whi<*h is not the case in ilio merchant service generally. 
Duties of Kvery seaman is ex]>ected to be thoroughly acquainted 
a «eu witli the riggiiig of the vc'ssol in which ho serves, and 
man wh(*n in charge Ikj shonld frequently examine every part, 
to see that it is efficiently jierforming the duty assigned to 
it, l)(‘iiig neitluT too taut nor too slack, nor suffering from 
chafing, wet, or other injury, ife should bo capable of 
re]>airing or replacing any ])art with his own hand if 
nec'essary and of ti'acliing otlicrs how to do so. He need 
not necessarily bo a navigator, though a good navigator 
must bo a seaman ; nor is it necessary that a seaman 
should be a sliipbuilder, a rnast-maker, a rope-maker, or a 
sail-maker, but he should possi'ss a general knowledge of 
each art, esjiecially the last ; every able seaman should be 
able to sew a seam and assist the ship’s sail-maker in 
repairing sails. It is greatly to be regretted that various 
circumstances liavo brought about 8U<*h a change in the 
system of rigging sliips, in both the British navy and the 
men'antile marine, that those who sail in them seldom see 
it done. '\'’oiing otlicers were in former times frequently 
entrusted with the charge of day watches, during which 
they would give the necessary orders for making, shorten- 
ing, or trimming sails, ])erliaps even tacking and wearing. 
That practice gave confidenco and quickened the desire to 
learn more ; it was more frequently done in small than in 
largo sliips. The geneiral adojitiou of the steam-engine in 
ships has not only diminished the value of sail-power but 
of seamanship also, and has jirodiiced such a change in 
the rig that instead of masts and yards wc find only two 
or three poh's. In the British navy so many new sciences 
have been introduced that soamansliip takes but a low 
place among them at the examination of a midshipman, 
who has had but little boat duty and probably found the 
discussion of seamanship in his mess-placo contrary to 
rule. The rapidity with which all sail and mast drill is 
executed, combined witli the ])erfection of the “station 
bill,” renders it wwse than useless as a means of teaching, 
IS it gives a false confidenco which fails in the hour of 
necessity, when the aecustorned routine is thrown out l)y a 
sail actually splitting to pieces or a s])ar snapping. The 
fact that the same men perpetually do the same thing must 
tend greatly to render each evolution quick so long as 
every one is in his accustomed place, but sickness or the 
absence of a party from duty will disorganize the shij) for 


some time, as the general usefulness of the men has been 
cramped. Bail drill in harbour is open to grave objec- 
tions : unless in a tide-way, the ship must be invariably 
head to wind ; for reefing and furling the yards are laid 
sijuare, consequently flat aback ; both earings are hauled 
out at once, and as it is only for exercise they are only 
half secured. Even when reefing toji-sails at sea either for 
exercise or of necessity in company with other ships, the 
yards are laid square to enable the men to get readily on 
the weather-side ; therefore, if on a wind, the sail must re- 
main aback or the ship must be kept away till the wind is 
on the beam in order to shake the sail. 

The foundation of all teaching of seamanshij) must be a Knots, 
knowledge of the knots, bends, and splices, and their use 
in the various parts of the rigging and equipment of 
ship.^ Borne knots, bends, and hitches are intended to aflbrd 
security as long as desired, and then to be easily disengaged. 
Other knots, s})lices, and seizings are of a more permanent 
character, generally continuing as long as the rope will last. 



Fik ii. 

Fio. 1 — OvorhaiKl Knot. 

Knj. 2. Figure-of-Eiglit Knot 


Fig. a. Fig. 1. 

Fil!. 4. } Bight. 


(h*( ihavti Knot, UbhI at the end of ropea to prevent their nineeving and a» 
the eommeneemeiit o1 other knots. Fig. 1 lepie-^ents an o\er}taiid knot hatih*d 
tiglit; for an illustration of the same not hauled tight see Knot, vol. xiv. n. 
12S, fig. 7 

ligvre of-FIftht Knot (fig. 2).- Used only to i)reveut ropes fiom unree\lug ; it 
forms a large knob. 

ItepfKiwt (see Knot, Ioc eff , figs. 8 and 0). —Firsl form an o\ eihand knot; then 
take the emt a over tlie end b ami ihiougli the biglit.« This knot is so named 
fiom being used in tying (he teel points of a sail, since it will not jam. If the 
end a wore tjikon under the end h, a cfranny'n knot would Im) fonneo. 

Bowline Knot. - liay the mid of n J 0 ]te a over Die standing part b : form with 
h a bight r over a; tiiko a rouml behind h and down through the bight r. 
This Is a very useful knot, foimnig a loop whiuh will not slip. Kuvi Ing bow- 
lines ant formod fiy making a bowline round Its own standing part above h. 
It is the most common and convenient tempoiary running noose. Sec Knot, 
I.C., figs. 11 and 12. 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

Fki. 6 .— Two Half TTltches. Fio. 7.- Cat s-paw. 

Fui. e.— Double Hiackwall Ilitcli. Fni. 8.- Mailiiig-Hpike Hitch. 





Bowline on n (llgs. a, 4).— The first part is mmle similar to the above 
with the double part of tlie i ope ; then tlie bight a is pulled through sufficiently 
to allow it to be limit over past d and come up in the jKisitlon shown in fig. 4. 
It makes a more eomforijible sling for a man than a single bight. 

Hidf-Hitch —Pass the end a round the standing part b and uirough the b ight. 

^ A person wishing to make sailor^s knots need not be deterred by 
the want of material, as nearly nil that are here represented were made, 
for the purpose of sketching them, with the lashing of a packing case. 

2 For nn explanation of this and other technical terms, see the 
glos.sary on p. 603 below. 
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VKU \AttAi bv itaelf round n Urge oU«ct would not hold nnd round « snuill ouo 
wnnid UID exeessively. See Knot,7.c., fU. 18. 

(Hg. 5X~The half-hitoh repeated ; thU U commonly used, 
Aiid^ capable of resisting to the full strength of the rope. A 8tt)p from a to 

the standing part will prevent it jaiiuulng. - n. 

rzmw Hikh^PtLM tne end a round a spar or rope and cross it over b, its 
-♦iiluiiff twrt*: pass it round again and put the end a througli the second bight. 
thS wtoSu generally us6<l at right angles to the object and is iii„>royect by 
iaditiff a half-hitch with the cud a round b. When pulled in a hue with the 
spar it beooines simply two half-hitches. An illustration is given in Knof, 

^^Doi^li^leu'JcivaU HUtfh (hg. 6).— Pass the end a twlot^ round the hook and 
under the standing part 6 at the last cross. Tlie ordinary Dlackwall hitch only 
extends to the first cross at b, and is quickly formed by passing the htK>k of 
a iimrer through the bight of a rope so that the end may be jammwl Ijctween 
it and the standing part, as from b to a. Used for setting up top-gallant rigging 
and similar light work when a slip is of little consequence. 

Caf»-paw (tig. 7).— Twist up two iwirts of a lanyard in opposite directions and 
hook tlie tackle in the eyes i, f. A piece of wood should be placed between 
the iiarts at g. A large lanyard should lie clove-hitched round a large toggle 
and a strap passed rouml it Indow the toggle. 

AfarUiM-Spike Hiifk (fig. 8).— Lay the end a over c. ; foM the loon over on the 
stending part b; then pass the marling-splke through, over both parts of the 
bight and under the part b. Used for tightcuiug wutli turn of a seizing. 



Pig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


Fig. 0. 

Fio. 9.— Fisherman's Bend. Pio. 10. — Htudding-Hail Halyanl Bend. 

Fig. 11. — Timl»er Hitch. 

(flg, 9). - Take two turns round a spar, then a half-hitch 
round the standing iiart and between the spar and the turns, lastly a half- 
hitch round the standing t»art. 

Studding-Sail Halyard Bftul (ttff. 10). — Similar to the above, except that the 
cud is tucKod untler the flrsit round turn ; this is more snug, A magnus hiUik 
lias two round turns and one on the other side of the standing ]iart with the 
erul through the bight. 

Tinihfr flitch (fig. 11).— Take the end a of a rope round a spar, then round 
the slaiiding part b, then several times round its own parto, against the lay 
of the rope. 


■ 




Fig. 12. 


Fig. 18. 


Fro. 12.— Snaking. 

Fm. 18.— Oarrick Bend. 


PlK. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


Fio. 14. — Inside Clinch. 

Fid, 15. -Midshipman’s Hitch. 


Snnkinfi (ilg. 12).— This consists of turns and crossings, the latter taken 
diagonally with a marling hitch each time. Used to keep wooldings and sci/- 
ngs ill place. The same bTui is api>lied to lines between the backstays to 
keep a broken part fivun falling. 

('arrick He mi (fig. 18 ). -Lay the end of one hawser over its own part to fonn 
a biglit a.s e',h; pass the end of another hawser up through that bight near 6, 
going out over the first end at c, crossing under the first long juirt. and over its 
cud at d, then under luitli long parts, forming the loops, and uliove tlie first 
siiort part at b, terminating at the end e", in the opposite direction vertically 
and horizontally to the other end. The ends shoukl securely stopped to their 
respective standing parts, and also a stop put on the becket or extreme emi to 
prevent it catching a pipe or chock ; in that form this is the best quick nicjins 
oi uniting two large hawsers, since they cannot Jam. When large hawsers have 
«o work through small pipes, good security may be obtained cither by passing 
M*n or twelve tout racKing turns with a sultoble strand and securing each 
^ part of the liawser, or by taking half as many round turns 

fhi * cwssing the ends lietween the hawsers over the seizing and reef-knotting 
1 ’ « should lie rcpeate<l in throe places and the extreme ends well 
t ^'»nn(*cting hawsers by Isiwline knots is very objectionable, as the 
»» largo and the knots jam. 

iw.fi ^”'^***“FaBs the end of one rojw through the bight of another, round 
* P®™ f>f the other, and umler its own standing imrt. Used for bending 
nail sheets l<» the clews of sails, which prt'sent bignts ready for the hitcli, 
ordinary net is corniioscd of a series of slieet bends. See Knot, /.c., flg. 2a 
A knot is made like a sheet lientl. 

isingle Wall A"not.— Unlay the end of a rope, and with the strand a forma 


bight ; toko the next strand b round the end of a ; take the last strand e 
round the end of b and through the bight made by a ; haul the ends tout. 
A dovbU wall against the lay (not crowned) makes a good stopper. A whale 
knot is similar, but made with the lay. Fig. 21 of art. Knot, Lc. , represents a 
single wall knot. 

Single Wall Crowned.- --Form a single wall, and lay one of the ends, n, over 
the knot ; lay b over a, and e over b and through the bight of a ; haul the 
ends tout. Hee Knot, f.c., tig. 22. 

JDotdde Wall and Double i'rown. -—Foim a single wall crowned; then let the 
ends follow their own parts round until all the parts ap^ioar double ; put. the 
ends down through the knot. A very excellent and generally used cable- 
stopper. Nee Knot, l.r., tig. 28. 

Matthew Walker. Unlay the end of a rope. Take the first strand round 
the rope and through its own bight , the secoml strand round tlii* rope, through 
the bight of the first, and through its own liiglit ; the third through alt tlireo 
bights. Haul all taut. An ciusily made and usetiil knot, illuritrutions are 
given in Knot, l.e,, tigs. 24 and 2A. 

Ineidet n/arA(llg. 14)— The end is Inuit close round the stotiding part till it 
forms a circle and a half, when it is secure! v sci/cil at «, h, and c, thus mukiitga 
running eye ; when tout rouml anything It jaius the end. It is ustsl for securing 
hemp cables to ancliors, the stoiuliiig parts of topsail sheets, and foi* many 
other purimses. If the eye were formed outside the hight an outside clineh 
would i>e made, depending entirely on the sei/ings, but more rcaiiy Ibi slipping, 

MujUthlpiiuin's Hitch (tig. lii). - Take two louiid turns inside the bight, tlie 
same as a half-hitch repeated; step up the end; or let anotber lialt-hiteh be 
token or held by hand. Used for hooking a tackle lor a teuiporaiy purpose. 



Fig. 16. — ^Turk's Head. Pio. 17. Spanish Wind lass. 



Turk's Heiul (fig. irt). — With fine line (voiy dry) make a elovc' hitch round 
the rope ; cross the bights twice, passing an mid 1 lie reverse wav (up or ilowui) 
each time: then keeping the whole spread fiat, let each end follow its own 
l>art round and round till it is too tight to receive any more. Used as an 
ornament variously on Bido-ro|M*s and foot-ropes of JibboouiH. It may alH<» be 
made with three ends, two formed by the sanie ideee of line secured through 
the ro|Mi and one single piece. Form with them a diaiiioiul knot ; then oaeh 
end erosseii over its neighbour follows its own part as alxivi*. 

Spanish Windlass {^\^^. 17). ~ An iron bar mid two mailing-spikes are token; 
two {larts of ii seizing aro twisted like a cat's jiaw (Ilg. 7), passed round the 
bar, and hove rouml till sutficlently taut. In heaving shrouds together to 
form an^e two round turns are token wdth a strand uiul llio two ends hove 
ujKm. Wlmn a lever is ]>laei'cl betw'een the parts ot a long liishiiig or irai>piiig 
and hove round, we have what is also called a Kpanisli windlass 

Slings 18). — This is simply the biglit of a rope turned up over its own 

part : it is frequently made of chain, wlien a shackle (bow up) lakes the ]jlaeo 
of the bight at s and another at y, connecting the two ends with the ]>art which 
goes round the mast-head. Used to sling low'cr yards. For boat’s yards it 
should be a grummet with a thimble seized in at y. As the tendency of all 
yanis is to cant forwanl w'ith the weight, of the sail, the part marked by an 
arrow should be the fore-side,— easily illUstraUsl by a rouml ruler and a piece 
of twine. 



Pio. 10.— SpHt-Sail Sheet Knot. Fio. 21.— Turning in a Dead-Eye 

Flo. 20. Turning in a Dead-Eye Cutter- end up. 

Stay fashion. 


Sprit-Sail Sheet Knot (fig. 19).— This knot consists of a doiibb* wall and double 
crown made by the two ends, consennently with six strands,— with *110 ends 
turned down. Used formerly in the clews of sails, now as an excellent stopper, 
a lashing or .shackle lioing plai'cui at a, and a lanyard round the head at /. 

Turning in a Dead-Eye Cutter-Stay fashion (fig. 20). — A Isjml is made in the 
stay or shroud round its own iiurt and liove together with a bar ami strand ; 
two or three seizings diniiniHliIng In size (one round and one or two either 
round or flat) aro hove on taut ami snug, the end being at Ihe side of the fellow , 
part, dead-eye is put in and the eye driven ilown with a commander. 

Turning in a Dead-Eye end up (tig. 21). — The shroud is measured round the 
dead-eye and markc'd wiierc a throat-seizing is hove on ; the ilead-eye is then 
iorced Into Its place, or it may bo put in (Irst. The end lieyond a is taken up 
taut and secured with a round seizing; higher still the end is seeiireil by 
another seizing. As it is important that the lay should always be kejit in 
the rope as iiiueh as possible, these eyes should be formed eonforiimbly, either 
rlght-handwl or left-handed. It is easily seen wldili way a roiH‘ would nntiir- 
ally kink by putting a little extra twist into it. h shroud whose dead-eye is 
turned in end up will bear a fairer strain, but is more de])eiideiit on the seizings ; 
the under turns of the throat are the first to break and the others the first to 
slip. With the entter-stoy fashion the standing part of the shroud gives way 
under the nip of the eye, A rope wnll afford the greatest resist anee to strain 
when secured round large thimbles with a straight end and a suffleient number 
of flat or racking seizings. To splice shrouds round dead-eyes is ohjeetionable 
on account of opening the stramls and admitting water, thus hastening decay. 
In small vessels, e8iM>cia!1y yachts, ii is admissible on the score of neatness ; in 
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that caae a routid nelzing la iM^tween the dead-eye and the aplice. The 

dea(lHHy(*ti hIiouM l>« in cliameUT ^ tiiiies the circumference of a hemp ehroud 
and thrice that of wire; the lanyard Hliotild )je lialf the nominal elze of hemp 
and t.)te Hame ei/x* an wire: thiiH, hetuii'Mhroud 12 inchea, wire d iiicheM, fleod- 
eye If*, lanyard 0 inchee. 

Short Splice. — 'I'hc moat (•nniinun deHcrlj>tlon of nnlicxi is when a ro]ie Is 
iengt IuummI t»y atiot her of the huiiu* hizo, or nearly so. Fig. 22 represents a splice 
of this kiiuf ; Ihc* strands 
luiVH been uiilutd, iiiurrn'd, 
and passed tliroiigh mIDi 
the asHistaiifc of a niailing- 
splke, OV4T OIK* strand and 
under th<* next, twice cacli 
Way. 'J’hc ends arc iJicn cut 

.,ir . l.m.. T.I n n.li-r tiui Pio. !ffl.-8hort Kpllc*. 

splice neater the strands ' 

siKMild liave l>e«*n lialved Ixdoro tnrnlna them in a sei’onil tiimi, the tipper 
half of each strain I only Iwing turned In ; then all are cut off siiioolh. hye- 
tupltrr. Unlay tin* strands am] place them upon ttie same ro|H* s[>rfiiul at 
Bucli a (Ustauce as U) give the si/e of the eye ; enter tlie centre strand (unlaid) 
Milder a Htntnd of the rois* (as above) and the other two in a similar manner ou 
their respective sides of flic llrsl ; tais>r each end and pass them through again. 
If ueuliiesH ih deslreil, rc<Iuee the ends and jiass them thnmgh once m«>ro; cut 
oif smooth and serve tin* part disturbed tightly with RUitable hard line. Uses 
too numerous to mention, (UU Splice. Made in it similar mutiiier to an ey«- 
Hpliee, but of two jiieces of roiss tlierefore with two snllces. Used for luast- 
lutad iM'jidunts, jib guys, breast Ijackstays, and even od<l shrouds, to keep the 
eyes of the rigging lower by one part. It is n<»t ho Htrong us two separate eyes. 
Ihirer-Shoe Split e. Made Himilar txj tlie aiK)ve, Vint one part mueh siKirter than 
tile other, or anotVier jileeo of niisj is M)ilice4] across an eye, forming a horse- 
t*hoc with two long legH. Used for back-roites on dolphin striker, liaekstays 
^one on each side), and eu Iter's runner iH'iidants. Luiift .Syi/iee.— The strands 
niust be unlaid about three limes ns much ns for a short sjiJiee and inariied,- 
cure being taken to iireHcrve the lay or shape of each. Unlay one of the Ktiniids 
Htlll further ami follow mi the vacant space wltli the corresponding stiaiid of 
Uio other part, littiiig it llrmly into the rope till only a few inches rciimin. 
Treat the other side in a siniiiar muniier. There will then appear two long 
strands in the centre and a long and a short one on each side. The S]>liee is 
practleally dlvidt'd into three distinct parts; at each the strands are (livtded 
and the corresponding haUim knotted (as shown on the top of tig. 24) and 
turned in twice. 'I’lm lialf stnind mav, if desired, Isi still fuilher wduced 
before tlu* halves are turned in foi the seemid time. This and all other splices 
should 1 mi well streUdied and haniniered into shape beiorc the ends ans cut off. 
The long splice aldiie is ailapted 1<» luniiing rop«H. 

Shnnnt A'imt(lig. 2:$). I’ass a stop at 8U<*h distance from ea<*h end of the 
Virokei) shroud ns to aflord Nutncieiit length of strands, when it is unlaid, to 
lonn a single wall knot on eacVi 
sivie after the iiaits have heiui 
nmriied; it will then ap}K‘ar as 
represented in the llgure, the 
Btrnnds having Vn*cn well tinred 
and hove taut seinirniely. TIk' 
jiart a pioMdes the knot on the 

J)i.|«wlli, B).u. nii<l tl... ...I.IB 0; Knot, 

the part e provides tin* knot and 

the ends (f. d. Aftei the knot has lieen well stretched the ends an' (ajMTed, 
laid snioolldy liel ween the stramis of the sliroiul, and fliiuly serve<l over. Tin’s 
knot Is used when shtouds oi stays are broken. French Shcouti A'aof.— Marry 
the parts witli a sitiiilur smomit of eml as Vieforc ; stop one set of strands taut 
up ou the shroud (to kceji the parts togeUiei); and turn the ends lia<>k on 
their own part, forming bights. Make a single wall knot with the other thr<‘c 
strands round the said liighls and shroml ; haul the knot taut I’rst and stretch 
tile whole ; then lieave <h»wn tlie bights <dose: it will look like tVie ordinary 
shroml knot. It is very liiilile to slip. If tlie ends by wliieli the wall knot are 
made after Vieiiig hove weie passed tlirough the bights, It would luuku the 
knot slroiiget. The ends would be tapered and servett. 

Flem'mh Fyr (fig. 2<l). Secure a spur or toggle twice the elieunifereni’c of the 
rope Intended tt> is* rovi' through the eye ; unlay tlie ro] e whieh is to foiiu the 
eye about three tiines its clreiimferenee, ut. 

W’lncli part place a strong whipping. Foint 
the rope vertii'ully undiT the eye, and lund 
it taut U]» by the core if it is four-straiidod 
rope, otherwise by a few yarns. While doing 
so, arrange six or twelve pieees of Hputi'yarn 
ut ecpial distances on the wood end exactly 
halve tlie iiiiinber or yarns tliut have been 
iinhiid If it Is a small ro]>e, select two or 
lliiee yarns from eui’li side near the centie ; 
croHH them over the t<ip at n ; and half kiif'f. 
them tightly. So continue till all are ox- 
peinled lunl drawn down tightly on tlie op- 
|»nsito side to that tr«)in which* they came, 
being tlmrougldy liitennixeil. 'I’le the plcc<‘g 
of spnu'yarn which were jilaeeil under tlio 
rye tightly round vaiious parts to keep tlie 
eye in shape when taken tdf the Hj»nr, till 
they are lepliu'ed by turns »if iimrlliie Ik>vo on ns taut as possible, Ibc 
Iiitehes fonninga eentvul line outside the eye. Heave tm a good seuiiig of 
sjuin-yarn el«>8e beh)w the spar and another between six and twelve Inehes 
below the ilist; it may then bo parcelled and seivcd; the eye is served over 
Iwiee, aiul WH'll tarred eiieh time. As large ropes arc composed oi so inanv 
yarns, a greater number must be knotted over tlie toggle eiieb time ; a 4'ineU 
ro|ie has i.'i2 yarns, which would require 22 knottlngs of six each time; a 
10 inch roiwi has s;u yarns, therefore, if ten are taken from each side every 
time, aViout twice that numlier of hitches wdll Vie required ; soiucthnes only 
half the yarns are hitched, the others being nieivly jsisHcd over. TVie ebief 
U*e of these eyi's lias b»»en to lorin tlie r'oliars of stays, the wViolo stay in each 
ease luiAing U> In* rove through it, a veiy inconvenient device. It is almost 
superse<ied f»)r that purpose by a leg H]>)iciid in the stay ami lashing eyes alKift. 
the mast, for whieh it is eoininonly used at iiresent. This eye is not alw’uys 
called by the same name, but the w'cight of evidence is in favour of calling It 
n Flemish eye. /I'o/vamAf'r’v Kyc, wdiieli also has alternative names, is formed liy 
taking out of a rope one strand longer V>v tl inches or a foot tlian the required 
rye, then placing tlm ends of tlie two strands a similar distaiiee below the dis- 
turliaiiee of the one stnimi, that is, at the size of the eye ; the single strand is 
led bae.k thifiugh the Aueaid M])ace it lelt till it arrives ut the neck of the e>c, 
with a similar huigth of spare end to the other two strands. Tliey are all 
seized together, sci'a}»ed, taiten’d, marled, and served. The i>rluci}.>al merit 
Is neatness. 

.V/eM,w ew a Stay . — Formed Vty turns of coarse spitti-varn hove taut round tho 
stay, over mri’clliiig nt the requisite distance fmm the eye to form the collar ; 
a.HHistaucc is given by u padding of shoit yarns distributed equally round the 



Fio. 2t. — Flemish Eye, 


rope, which, after Imlng ftrmly secured, especially at what is to be the undei 
part, are tamial back over the first layer aud seised down ogam, thus making 
shoulder ; sometimes it is formed with 


ttarcclllng only. In either case it is finished 
by marling, folk 



Fto. 26. — Bolling Hitch. 

Tills is very useful, os it 


are i>uico bcia oi turun. 4 uu aiiu) ut uio nutstug ttiic w wunui 

d) that of the rofies to bo 1 1 -i 1 * 
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, . followed by serving or giafti tig. 
llie USB is to prevent the Flemish eye fii 
the end of the stay from slipping up any . 
farther. 

Rolling Hitch (fig. 26).— Two round tunis 
are taken round a stiar or large rope in the 
ilirt'Ctlon in whicVi H is to be hauled and 
one half'hiti'ti on the other side of the hauling x>art. 

(uui be ]>nt on and off quickly. 

Round Seizing (fig. 26).— iio named when the rope it secures does not cross 
another and there are three sets of turns. The size of tlie seizing line is about 
oiie^sixth (nominal) that of the rofies to be 
secured, but varies aci 
of tuni.‘ to be taken, 
the lliu and the end 

Vtraciiig both parts. If eltlier part is to Vie 
spread ujien, eoinmenco farthest from that \ \ \ |1 
Jiart; place tarred canvas under tlie seizing ; I 

jiAHH the line round as many times (wiUi 

much slack) as it is intiuided to have « —Bound Selzimr 
uiider-turns ; and pass the end back through seizing, 

tlium all and tlirough tho eye. Vieeure tlie eye from rendering rouml by the 
ends of its splice ; heave tJio turns on with a marling spike (see fig. 8), perhajis 
seven or nine ; haul the end thruugii taut ; and commence again the riding 
iiiriis in the hollows of the Hist, li the end is not taken back through the eye 
luit jmshed up Vsitween the lost two turns (as is sonietlmeH recommended), 
tlie riders must Iss passed the ojijiosite way in onler to follow tlie direction 
of the under-turns, which are always one more in number than the riders. 
When tlie riilers are conijilcte, the end is forced between the last lower turns 
and two cross turns are taken, the end coming up wViere It went down, wlieti 
a wall knot is made with the strands and the ends out close ; or the end may 
Vs* taken <ince round the shroud. Th root Seizi ng. —Two ropes or piiriH of T 0 j»es 
are laid on each other jiarallel and reeeive a seizing similar to that sliown in 
fig. 21 - tliat IS, with ni>i>er and riding, but no cross turns. As tiiu two jiarts 
of roins are intemled to turn uj> at right angles to the direction in which they 
were secureil, the seizing sliould lie of stouter line and sliort, not exceed- 
ing seven lower ami six riding turns. I'he end is lK*ttcr secured with a tiini 
round the standing mrt. Used for turning in dead-eyes and variously. FhU 
Seizing. -Commenced similarly to the aliove, but it has neither riding nor 
crohs turns. 

Itnch ing-Seizing (fig. 27).- A running eye having Vieen spliced round one jiart 
of the rojie, the lino is jaissed I'utirely round the other jart, iTossed V)iu*k lound 
the tiist Jiart, ami so on for 
ten to twenty turns acconl- 
iiig to the exjHTted strain, 
every turn heing hove us 
tight as jiossihle, after 
which round turns arc 
jiassed to till the sjiai'cs at 
the liack of each rope, by 
taking the eml a over Ixitn 
jNirfs into the hollow nt A, 
letiirniiig nt r, ami going 
over to </. When it reaches 
e a turn may 1 m* taken round 
that rojio only, the end rove under it, nml a hnlMiitch taken, which will fom 
a clove hiteh ; knot the end ami cut it. close. When tlie slirouds ace wire 
(whicli is half the si/e of hemp) and the end turned uj* round a dead-eye of any 
kind, wire-seizings are jiroferable. It ajqicnrs very undesiralile to have wire 
rigging coiiihiiied witli plates or screws for setting it nj), as in ease of accident 
— such as tliat of the mast going over tlie side, a shot or collision breaking the 
Ironwork— the seamen aie powevless. 

Diamond yv’mif (figs. 28 , 26 ). - 'J’he rojie must V»e unlaid as far ns the centre if 
tlie knot is required there, and the si rands handled with great cure to keep 
the loy in them. Three bights are turned 
iiji as in fig. 28, and the end of a is taken 
over h and uji the hight c. I'lin end of h is 
t liken over c and up Ihrongli a. The end 
c is taken over <i nml tlirough 6. Wlien 
hauled taut and the stiaiids ai'e laid uji 
jigain it will appear as in llg. 2i>. Any 
iiiiiuber of knois iiiny V>e mude on the same 
rojie. They weie used on man-rojies, the 
toot-rojie.s oil Hie jibVioom, and similar 
jdaees, wherw it was iiee^essary to give a 
good hold for the hands or feet. Turk’s 
liends are now generally useii. Douhla Dnt- 
■amud,— .Made V>y the ends of a single dia- 
mond folhtwing theu’ own part Wll the 
Knot is repcateil. Used at the ujipnr end 
of a side rojiu us an oriianiontal stojijier- 
Kind. 

Strojmivg-Rlot'ki . — There are various modes of securing Vilocks to ropes ; ilia 
most simple i.s to s]»lice an eye at the end of the rojie u little longer than the 
block atiu })Hss a lound 
MU/iiig to keep it In place ; 
such Is the casB with jih- 
jieiidaiitK. As a g<*neral 
rule, the jiaiis of a stiop 
coniblneii shouhi jtosHcss 
greater strength than the 
juirts of the fall which act 
against it. The shell of 
ail ordinary Viloek should ' 

Iw alsnit three titiu*s tlm 
circumference of the roj»o 
which is to teeve through 
It, os a 9-fnch block for a 
:t-incli rojio ; Viut small 
rojies require larger blocks 
in projMirtion, as a 4-ijich 
block for. a 1 - im'h rojie^ 

When 1 lie woik to Vie domi 
is very Imjiortsnt the 

than five times the nominal size of the brace. Leading-blocks and sheaves In 
ZKcks ore generally smaller than the blocks tlirough which tlie runes pass fkrther 


Kid. 27. - Ilacknig Seizing. 



Kuis. 28, 20.— Diamond Knot* 
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Fid. 31 Double 
Strop, 


awMT* wbleb appenrs to be a mietake, ae more jiower is lost by friction. A 
olutnn-Ulock abould be double the uoiniual sise of the rope. A single etrop 
may be made by Jolnbig the ends of a rope oi suttlcieiit length to go round Uie 
block and thlmue by a common sliort splice, which rests on the crown of the 
block (the opposite end i o the thimblel end is stretched into place by a jigger ; 
a strand is then paBsed twice round the siiacfl between the block and the . 
thimble and hove taut by a Spanish windlass to cramp the ^larts together ready 
for the reception of a small rounil seising. The cramping or pinching into | 
Hhane is Hometimes done by macliluery invented by a rigger in Portsmouth 
dorkyard. 'I’he strop may be mode the required length by a long splice, but 
it would not 1)088088 any advantage. 

(tig. W— Made by unlaying a piece of rope of the desired siso 
about a foot more than three times the length nmuired for the strop. Place 
the centre of the rope round the lilock and ihinible ; mark with chalk where 
the parts cross : lake one strand out of the rope ; bring the two clialk marks 
together ; and cross the strand in the lay on l)oth sides, ooiitinuliig round and 
n>uud till the two ends meet the third time ; they are Uicn halved, and the 
upper halves half-knotted and passed over and under the next strands, exactly 
asone part of a long splice. A piece of worn or well-strotchod rope will bettor 
retain its shape, uiion which sin'cess entirely depends. The object is neatness, 
and if three or miutiides of three strops nit) to lie made it is economical. 

Poitblf' Strop (fig. .'H).— Made with one niece of roi», the splice being brought 
as usual to the crown of the block, t, the nights fitting into 
scores some inches aoart, couveiving to the up|)cr part, 
al>ove which the thimble receives theldghis a, a; and the 
four parts of the strap are secured at «, s by a round seizing 
doubly crossed. If the block be not thou on the right slew 
(the shell horizontal or vertical) a union thimble is used 
with another strop, which produces the desired effect: 
thus the fore aud main biace-blocks, Isung very large an<l 
thin, are required (for apjsuirance) to lie horizontally; a 
single stixip rounti the yard vertically has a union thimblo 
between it and the double strop round the block. Tlie 
<loublc strop is used for large blocks; It gives more 8ui>- 
port to the shell than the single strop and adiniliS of 
smaller rope being used. Wire rope is much used for 
block-strops ; the llttiiig Is similar. Metal blocks are also 
used in fixed positions ; dumbility Is tludr chief rccoin- 
inendatiou. Great care should Ixi taken that they do not 
cliafe the repes which pass by them as well as those which 
reeve through. 

Sr/myee Strop. — Twine, rope-yarn, or rope is war^ied 
round two or more jiegs placed at the desire<l distance 
a|)art, till It assumes the requisite size and strength ; the 
two ends are then knotted or Hpliee»l. Temporary firm 
seizings are aj)plied in several pla<‘P8 to bind the parts 
together before the rope or twine is removed from the 
itegs, after which It is marled with suitable material, A 
large strop should be warped round four or six pegs in 
order to give it the shape in which it is to be used. Tins 
di'Heil])tlon of strop Is much stronger and more supple than rone of similar 
sue. Twine strops (covered with duck) are used for boats’ blocks and in 
similar places requiring neatness. Hope-yarn and spun-yarn strops are used 
for attaching lutl'-tackles to shrouds and for many similar imrposes. To bring 
(o a shrouil or hawser the centre of the siren is passed round the rope and caidi 
part crossed three or four times hefoie hooking the “luff ’ ; a sjuui-yarii slop 
aliove the centre will prevent slipping and is very necessary with wire rope. 
As «n iiihtance of a large selvageo block- strop being used,— when the 
“Melville" was hove d^iwn nt Cliusan (China), the nialn-purclmse-block was 
siotible stropiu'd with a solvageecontiiining ‘.iS parts of »-inch rope ; that would 
nrodiicc ll‘i parts in the neck, equal to a breaking strain of 'ihO tons, which 
is nioic than four imrts of a 19 incli cable. The estimated strain it bore was 
bO tons. 

Stoiifwra for ordinary running ropes arc made by splicing a piece of rope to 
a bolt cir to a hook and thimble, unlaying 3 or 4 feet, tajiering it by cutting 
away some of the yarns, and marling it down securely, with a good whipping 
.Uso on the end. It is used by taking a half-hitch round the roi>e which Is to 
bi' hauled upon, dogging the end u]i m the lay, ami holding it by hand. The 
rone can come through it when hauled, but cannot go liack. 

Whipping ami PoirLting . — The end of every working rojie should at least lie 
uhipped to )irevent it fagging out ; in slilps of war and yachts they are invari- 
ably pointed. Whipping is done by placing the end of a piece of twiuo or 
kniUie-stiiffon a rope about an inch from tlio end, taking ifiree or four turns 
faut over it (working towards the end); the twiuo is then laid on the rope again 
lengthways contrary to the first, leaving a slack bight of twine ; and taut turns 
arc repeatedly passetl round the rope over the first end and over the bight, till 
t here are in all six to ten turns ; thou haul the bight taut tlirough between the 
turns and cut it close. To point a rope, place a good whipping a few inehes 
from the end according to size ; open out the end entirely ; select all the out«»r 
varus aud twist them into knittles either singly or two or three together; 
scrai>o down ; and taper the central part, marling it firmly. Turn every alter- 
inte knlttlBaiid secure the remain<i«'r down by a turn of twine or a smooth 
jam hitched close up, whi<*h acts as the weft in weaving. The kiiittlos are 
then reversed and anotlier turn of the weft taken, and this is cont limed till far 
•enough to look well. At the last turn the ends of tlie knittles which are laid 
back are led forward over and under the weft and hauled through tightly, 
making it present a elide of sriiall bights, level with which the core is cut off 
smoothly. Hawsers and largo ropes have a liecket foniied in their ends during 
the process of pointing. A piece of 1 t-o li-inch rojK? about Ij to 2 feet long Is 
splieed into the core by oacli en<l while it is open : from four to seven yarns 
<e<inal to a strund) are taken at a time and twisted up ; ojion tlie ends of the 
beeket only sufficient to marry them closi‘ in ; tnni in the twisted yarns lietween 
the strand 8 (as splicing) three times ; and stop It alwve ami Isdow, IhitJi end.s 
ere treated alike ; when the pointing is completed a loop a few inches in length 
will prot rmlo from the end of the rope, which is very useful for reeving it. A 
uauling line or reeving line should only l»c rove through the beeket as a fair 
/it is very similar to jiointing and frequently done the wliolo 

Jcngtn of a rope, as a side-reisj. lieees of white line imire than double the 
lengih of the rojw, sufficient in number to encircle it, are made up in hanks 
caiiea foxes ; the centre of each is made fast by twine and the weaving process 
continued as in pointing. 111ock-stroi>s are sometimes so covered ; but, os it 
causes decay, a small wove mat which can be taken off occasionally is preferable. 

Sheep^Sfiank (fig. 32),— Formed by making a long bight in a top-gallant-back- 


acc 



Pio. 82. — Sheep-Shank. 




which It is desirable to shorten, and taking a half-hitch near 
oacn bend, as at a. a. Rope-yarn stops at b, h are desirable to keep It In place 


till the strain is brought on It. Wire rope cannot be so treated, and it is in- 
jurious to hemp rojw) that is large and stiff. 

Knotting Vai-ns (tig. 83).— This operation becomes necessary when a oom- 
]»aratively short ])iuce of 
luuk is to lie made into 
Hpun-yarii, or large nqie 
into small, which is culled 
twice laid. The end of 
each yam is divided, 
rubbed smooth, and mar- 
ried (as for Hplieing). 

Two of the divideil parts, 
as c, r and d, d, an' fiasscd 



Fio, 38.— Knotting Yams. 


in opposit4* direct ioiih round all the other mrts and knotted. The ends e and 
/remain passive. The figure is drawn o]H»n, but the foiks o 
l)e presscil close together, the knot Imnlcd iunt 





Fio. 84.— Butt Slings. 


, - . of A anti H should 

l)e pressctl close Uigethcr. the kimt hauled iunt, and the cuds cut off. 

Jiutt ii>7tn(/s (fig. 84). — Matle of 4-lncli repe, (‘ncli i>aiv Isdiig 23 ft*ot in Icngtdi, 
with an eye splicctl in one end, through which the other is lovo before being 
placed over <mc end of the cask; the lopc \h then 
passed nnmd the opposiU* sitie of the cask and two 
half-hitchcs made with the end, forming another run- 
ning eye,a)oth of which are iM'aten down taut as the 
tackle receives the weight. Slings for siimllcr tuisks 
requiring cure should Is) of this descilption, though 
of smaller rope, as the cask caniu»t ]K>8sibly sbji out. 

Jiule Stings an' matle by splicing the ends of alM>ul .3 
falhoniH of 8 -inch ro^K* togcthiu-, which then lt*i>kH 
like a long strop, Biimlar to the tlonble htnq> n pn*- 
senti'd III fig. 81,— the bights t being placed untltn the 

cask or bale and one of the bights a, a reve throngli tlie other and atUiehetl to 
the whip or tackle. 

The marks on the Icatl-llnc are leather at 2, 3, and 10 fnlhoms, white at 6 
and l.^, re<l at 7 and 17, and blue at 18. The length of the Icutl is nt)i usually 
included. The deep-sea line commences with 2 kntiis at 20, another kimt l»eing 
added for ev^ery 10 futhoins, anti a single knot at cacli interinetinite .S. Log- 
linos should liave ample stray line (liistance lictweon Hit* log-ship iiiui the first 
mark). The tlistancc of 47 feet ami a 28-HiM*ond glass were adopt etl to assiniilate 
the sea furlona to the shore ftirlong, wiiich w^as absurd. Filly feet ft) half a 
miiiufe wtmld lie more ctirrcct and iiitirc conv’cnient. 

Siiico S|mco will not allow of a full dcsci iption of masting and Masting- 
rigging, only a few of tho more imjiortant jioints will be noticed. 

Tho niastu must lie steppod before they arc rigged ; accordingly 
we will first describn tho nianucr in whic’li flicv arc put on board 
in eases where the assistaiii ‘0 of uhearK on hulk or jetty is not 
available ; at an oiit-port a seaman is still left to Ins own lesourees, 
just as he in former times. Fixing tho mnst-s in a large frigate, 

HUeh as that shown in fig. 35 below, is a serious considoration, as 
tlie Tnaininast weighs about twenty tons. 

Two suitable spurs must be jirocured about lhr(‘e- fourths tho 
length of the main-mast and about two thirds its diiiimder, — the 
greater the hoiibing the highm* tho sheais. They are lowed along- 
.side or under tho stern with tlio thicker ends forward, and ])ar- 
buekled over tbe side or lioistc'd in through the stern-ports hy means 
of a derrick, whichever is most convenient. The simillcr ends are 
rested upon a spar aeross tho gunnel or the break of tbo )>oop, 
crossed, and lashed with strong well -strel (died rope (about 4{ or 6 
inebesl passed figure -of-eight lasliion, eommeiieing at tbe eenlre, 
returning will i riding turns a.s a rucking seizing, and crossed again ; 
the turns at the exlremo ends should not be so taut as the otliers. 

Caro must bo taken to place the seizing ocinidistnnt from each heel 
after they have been trimmed to til iiat u]»oii slioes of strong oak 
planking ; they will remain w'itbin their full spread by abimt 2 
leet ea(di side till after the lu’ad seizing has been se^uiml. Lash a 
threefold purehaso-hlock to the horns above tlie lashings, to hang 
down clear uiuh*r tin' cross, so as to corresjxmd with a twofohl 
block to be lashed to tho mast. If such blocks viiuiwl b<‘ prw’un'd 
two top-blocks may be bub.stituted for the ujijicr block and one on 
tho mast, reserving the fourth lop-block as a h'ud .si'cured to one 
of the shear legs or muir it.^ Two pnndiases may bi* used at tho 
same time with advaatagi*, one bloik hanging on tho fori', tho 
other on tho after side. A gird-liim is also placed on tho higlie.st 
jiart of tho horns to assist in canting the mast, and another for 
the purjKiso of hoisting uji a man should unylhing nxpiire altera- 
tion. Tho lushing at tho shear-head must bo well proteet(‘d w'itli 
old CAiivas and all the decks must be shonnl up in the vicinity of 
tho places wdiere tin; shear-legs stand for ernh mast. The legs 
must ho lashod together at tho desin'd spread and heel tackles led 
forward and aft from em'h. 'I'o form the four head-gnys the central 
parts of two hawsers are clovr-hitehod above the la.shing and spread 
MS far as i.s convenient in lour dir(‘etion.s and set uii hy tackles. 

When all is ready and the purchase rove*, the lower block .should 
be secured forward as liigh os can bo ; and, whih' tin* purchase is 
being hove u|)on, a light (lerrick or small shears lifting tho shear- 
head will greatly assist ; of course the after heel tackles must bo 
W'oll S(*eure(l. Aft(*r tho shears are erect and the heels eleated aud 
lashed to the sIhh's they can be scufl’ed aliout by tlie heel tackles 
and guys to any desired iwsition,— tho hole for the iiiizzen-mast 
is first plumlM'd. 

The mizzoTi-mast should he brought alongside with its head aft, 
and a snffieientiy strong selvagoe strop lashed on the fore side if it 

1 Top-blocks ill largo sliips are 28 inclios, c»rryiTig 0^ inch rope, ilio break- 
ing strain of which is 2r) tons ; by taking the staiuiing p.art fiown in the mast 
there are three parts lifting, ei^ual to 75 tons, — HHiiffieTent margin over 20 t-niis. 
Twenty-tw'O'iiicli blocks ami an 8-inch rope would break at 54 tons, ijarge 
ships have one 28-lnoli and one 24-incb double block for jeers, wlilcb would 
reeve an 8-ineh ro]M5. The size of a block inuilics the length of tho shell, of a 
)*ope its cireum^'reuce, and of a oliala cable the dfaineter of the iron. 
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in to be lifted by one inirrliuHe, and one on each side if two are used, 
and an hi|^]i up an the shoaiH will allow, the limit being from heel 
to laHhing 6 or 8 feet leas than from the lower side of the purchase- 
htoek to the d(»ck. Old R]iaiK 
having been Iniiig over flie sido 
for the innst to lub agfiinst an<l 
the jiiireliftse full taken round 
the eujmtun, tlie mast is liovo 
ap till tlit5 head <onies abov<' the 
gunnel ; then two single blocks 
wiih long- tailed 
strops are set u red 
round it with the 
gird lines of ahout 
4 inehcH and 
the length ol tlio 
maat rea<iy kao. 

The trestle-trees 

. 7 ? 



are now nsnally bolted on in the mast-house. The glrd-line from 
the shear-head must be bent to the head of the mast at a auitablo 
height to act as a topping-lift. As the mast is hove up by the 
/j capstan a stout rope from out- 

board must be timber -hitched 
round the heel so as to ease it in 

^3 -/J \r4 " ^ as it idears the gunnel, and to haul 

it towards the partners (mast-bole); 
when it has been lowered to within 
2 feet of the step, a slew rope is 
passed three times 
round the mast and 
a “ cat’s- paw ” formed 
on each side, through 
the eyes of which a 
capstan bar is passed 
ready to heave 
either way 


FfO. so -TJie HjinrH ton! tIickJck of a fjijfateJ 1, the lw»Whpiit, 2, liobatnys, thiee ]>airR; S, spilt Kail-RattK, piojecting on each sifle of the Ixmapiit, — the 
TopeH ftt tha extieiiutieH ftie jlb-gu>H and tljnig ilb-gu.VM ; 4, jiblmoiii ; 5, inartiiigale-atny, and below it the tlying-jlb-inai tingale ; C, bat k rojies ; 7, 
tl>liig jibbtttim ; 8, toro-i oval stay, tty mg Jib-stay, and halyartis; i», foie-top-galhuil-Mtny, pb-Hta>, and baljurds; 10, two foie toinnn»t-8laj8 and foie* 
lop mast Blay-Hail halyards ; 11, the tore-top bowl mes, atoppod into the top and two foio-Htayn; 12, two fore tacks ; 13, foie-trmk; 14, lore royal tnant, 
yaid, anti lift; If*, to|» gallant iiiast, yaid, and lift ; 16, ft >re top-mast, tt>p hail •> aid, lift, anti lecf tackle; 17, fore-top, foie-hft, and top-§,ail aneet , 18, 
ft>re-maHt and foro-ahtoutls, tdtic yiairn; i{», tote Nliectb ; 20, fon* gaff ; 21, lore-top-niast baek-htaya and top sail t ye ; 22, ir)yal and topgallant back- 
ataya : 211, foio loyal-brneea and iimhi-royal atay ; 24, ft*re-top-gallant-biaceH and main top gallant stay ; 26, afanding pnits t»r fore top-aail braecH and 
main topmast Ht4i,VH; 26, liunliiig parts of toie top-sail -braces and main-top bowlines ; 27, lour parts of foie-briiees ; 28, nmiiistnya; 29, main-tarks ; SO, 
main-truck ; SI, main-it»yul biaees ; S2, mir/en-ioyal stay and mirreti loyal-biacca ; 8S, main toj* gallant biaccs anti iniz/en top gallant braces ; 84, htanding 

I mrts of main tt*p sail biaccs anti mi//cn top-mast stay ; 35, miz/en top sail-bruccs; 36, hauling paitsof mam to]> sail biaccs, ml//ou ton-bowlinc«, and cross- 
aek braces ; 87. main btiiccs and ml//cn May ; 88, Htandliig )iait ol peak halyards ; 39, vangs, Nimilar on eatdi gall , 40, ensigu stall ; 41, BX)ankcr boom ; 
42, quart 01 bout s davits; 48, one oi the du\lt topping-lilts amt wind sail , 4(, mum yaid-tnckle, 45, u bull-)t)pc. 
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reijuired ; in th<‘ meantime lioth tlie heel of the mast and the step 
Hhould be well eoattMl with white lend oi coal-tar. Lower and slew 
aeeoiding to dii eel ions from below ; W’beii the mast ia stopped and 
brought to Ihodesiietl 
position, jihieo lom 

temporal y wedges, rig H ^ J \ j 

a tiittiigle, trice it nji 
by the gird -lines, iin 
lash the juirchiise oi 
strops, oveiliaul down, 

uiiriK tlic tiiaiiglo, mid , / i , iv \y 

haul tlio fjinl-Iiiioh taut / Z?/^/ ll\ \6 

on each siih'. 

The sheaiM can be 
tninsiiorteil forward in 
nearly an uprigirt, jiosi- 
tion by first pulling the 

heel -tackles and then ^ 

th<* guys, shitting tlie so— Rchoonor yacht. 1, bowsprit, w'lth mar- 

guys forward one at a tinguhi to tho stem ; 2, lorn fop-mast-stay, )ib, 
time as noi'cssary. The amt stay fore-sail ; 8, fore-gofl-top sail , 4, fore 
main-mast and tlie ami muin stays ; 6, main -gafl top- sail ; 6, 

^ , 1 I > mam sail ; 7, end ot boom, 

fore-must are tiiken ui 

in tho same w'tiy us tho mimm-mast, deseiibetl above, — all three 
abaft tbe shears ; but, being nuieh longer, they require greater 
hoist aiul git'ater eai*o generally. 

To take in the bowsprit tlie shears are again moved forward, nil 
tho heel*tackl(‘s being led forward and exti’a lashing.s plneed on the 
heels. A piireliaHC nearly as strong us that to be used in lifting 
the bowsprit should he secured between tho foi*e-mast-head and tho 
shear-liead, or two parts of a stout hawser may he used, the middle 
being clove -hiteluxl over the horns and tho ends taken round 
beams W’oll aft on either side, ready for veeniig os tbe sheara are 
drooped (to an angle of about 45“), then to act as the principal 
Bupjioit ; the fore-guys are also taken aft to a.sHist. The lore-mast 
must lie w’cdged on both decks and one or more tackles used to 
keep tile head aft. The bow^sprit cap is invariably bolted on in 
the mast -house; tho bow'sprit is then brought under tho liow's 
writh tho (‘up erul forward and slung for tho main jiiirehaso a little 

1 Hcfcrcnccs ar« uot repeated for each mast where the names" and functions 
are identical. 


outside the housing, which is genernlly about two -fifths of tho 
whole length. The iimin pin (base should plumb neaily the length 
of the housing outside the bows, and the higher tho shear-head 
the greater the freedom ot 
motion. The outer ])urchase 
attached to a strop through the 
hole in the eaj) and the guys 
from the ea]> to eaeli ent-liead 
alike tend to tor<*e in the bow- 
sprit when it is high enough ; 
be.sides this, a heel lope is put 
round it hefoie it leaves the 
water, and a strop with a tackle 
to the bitts is used to bow'se it 
into the hole and moitiso. It 
is hoisted to about an angle of 
45“ before the heel is entered. 

A rough sketch made to scale 
wnll greatly facilitate sueli oiieia- 
tions and ensure suei'css. When 
a bowsprit is put in by sheans on 
a hulk or jetty, it is hoisted up 
ahead of the ship nearly hon- 
zontal, or at tho angle (steeve) 
which it is intended to assume, ^ 
and the ship is moved ahead 
towards it, till the bow8])rit en- 

in tho .lomreil ixwitiou. S^Calter>aoI.t. 

j he directions for masting a martingale ; 2, jib,- 
largo ship are more than suffi. 
eieiit for masting a small one, 
which is so much easier. 

(lammoning the bow'sprit is 
the most important point in 



1, bowsprit ami 
behind It IS the 
foTc-Hiiii ; 8, erosH-trcPH ami toi> inaht- 
sliroud , 4, jiennant designating tbe 
club to winch she belongs . ,5, gatt- 
top-sail ; 6, peak of gufl, hoisted by . 
peak and throat halyards ; 7, mam- Kiggo'S 
sail ; 8, eml of boom and toiq»ing-Hi'<. bo^^ 


rigging a ship, as the stays of the fore-mast and main-toji-mast 
depend for security on the oowsprit. In large ships there are tw'o 
dtstinet lashings (of either new stretcdied rojm or chain) to keep tlie 
bowsprit down ; tliey are passed in a similar manner over a long 
8addle-sha|>ed piece of wood railed a gammoning fish and through 
tho holes in the head knees, tho outer one first. One end is clinched 
or shackled round tho bowsprit over the fore-part of tho hole ; the 
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other, being rove through the after-part of the hole, comes up on 
the aft side of the first turn on the bowsprit and down inside that 
part and befoi*e the turns in the hole, thus forming a double cross 
with the first turns outside. Every turn is set up as passed by 
means of a pendant through the hawse-pipe or how-port, and a 
block is secured to the hole for the bohstays, which arc attached to 
the gammoning by a selvagee or tog:gle, and hold while the next 
turn IS being passed by a racking seizing if rope and by nails driven 
through the links into the fish if chain. When the hole is full of 
— eight or ton — the whole is trapped together as tightly as 
possible, commencing at the lower jKirt 
The clothing of a wwaprit of a largo ship consists of nine strops 
for its own security and the foro-stays. A bobstay collar is hove 
on at one* third the distance between the night-beads and the outer 
extremitjs and close outside it two bowsprit shroud collars and a 
fore-stay collar, then the second bobstay collar, two bowsprit shroud 
collars, another fore-stay collar, and the third bobstay collar ; in 
adtlition to these there is a cap bobstay, which seta up to a bolt 
close inside the bowsprit cap. The bobstay and bowsprit slirond 
collars are hove on at right angles to the spar and usually cleat cd 
in that ])ositioii. But this cTeating is a mistake ; as the stmin 
conies upon each of them very obliijuely, it is netiesaair that they 
should yield in that direction before the cleats are nailed, or they 
will give way and slacken the rojie when it is most required to lie 
taut. Bohstays are cut to the reijuired length, wormed and parcelled 
from the centre towards the ends, and served ; thny^ are rove through 
their respective holes in the cutw'at<*r before being spliced, which 
sjdice is tapered, ])ar(5elleil, and served over, and rests on the head 
of the heart wlieii it is seized in. The hobstnys and bowsprit 
shrouds aro set uj^i by lanyards half the nominal size if rope and 
the same size if wire ; the standing i>art8 are secured by running 
eyes lound the nocks of thii collars confining the hearts, and are 
set up by two luffs, one acting upon the otluT. 

Getting The cross-trees are swayed up one at a time by the two gird-lines, 
up whose united action and a guy on d(*ck coiiduet them to their plnees, 
where they drop into recesses and are bolted to tbo trestle -trees. 
When a whole top is to be got up it is placed abaft tho mast (except 
the inizzeii) with the lower side forward and tho fore part upper- 
most ; tho gird-lines are passed under it, that is, before it, caoli 
being rove up tlirough tlie second hole from aft for the fnttoek- 
dates and hibthed tightly to its own part as it nasscs the lubber’s 
lole, which part is also stopped to tho hole at tlie fore part of the 
top. If it no a largo top each gird-lino may bo taken down the 
fore (under) side (as before), rove up tlirough tho after-hole for the 
futtock-plato, down through the lubber’s hole, taut up through 
the foremost hole, and hitched to the hoisting part, wliicdi is 
stopped firmly to the fore part, where a gird-lino niadiiig from the 
mast abaft is also stopped after tbo end lias been made fast to the 
centre hole for the top-rail ; that gird -line is to keep tho top clear 
of the trestle-trees as it goes up and to assist in placing it. There 
are several slightly different ways of slinging a whole top ; but in 
all cases tlnj gird -line blocks (after tho stop is cut) hoist the fore 
jiart higher than themselves, till it falls over them ami hangs as 
nearly horizontal as could be judged in slinging it. Tho final ad- 
justment of it in its place is done by hand, and Ibeii it is bolted 
to the cross-trees. The mizzen-top is put over eitlier in a similar 
manner with a guy to the laffrail or sent up h(‘fore the mast wdtli 
tho after part uppermost, a gird -line from the main -mast-head 
keeping it clear of the trestle-trees, which project much farther on 
tho fore side. Tops aro taken off by tho reverse process ; but it is 
fnoro difficult to get tho hole l>aek over tho mast- head. 

Tops are now very seldom made in one jiart, hut in two halves, 
Which is more convenient and equally serviceable. Each half is 
sent up in a similar manner to the whole top ; the gird-lines are 
bent on precisely tho same w’ay, hut one half at a time, which fulls 
square at the side of tho mast when tho stop is cut instead of going 
over tho top of the mast. After the top is bolted, it is advisable 
to hoist up the lower cap into tho top while the whole sjiaee of the 
lubber’s hole is still free, but not to put it on till after tho lower 
rigging is fixed. The cap being placed near tho mast with the 
bolts (lownwards and the nole for the top-mast forward, hotli gird- 
lines are brought <lown through tho lubber’s hole on tho same side ; 
that which crossed before tho mast is bent on to the fore part of 
the cap, and that which belongs to the side on which the cap is 
lying is made to sling the after part fairly and is then stopped to 
tlie fore part, so that this last is lioisted up by both gird-lines end 
on till in the top, when, the stop at the fore end being cut, the 
cap hangs in front of tho mast and tlie round hole can be placed 
exactly over tho space between the trestle- trees where the top-mast 
will come up. A soft piece of wood eallejd a “bolster” is made to fit 
into the angle formed by the trestle-tree and tho mast on each side, 
and is bolted in place so as to present a smooth rounde<l surfac^o 
along the whole distane^e required for the rigging to rest uj»oii, and 
is covered by a padding of tarred canvas five or six parts thick, 
secured by a row of flat-headed nails along tho upper side. l<kich 
aast is similarly provided. 

Preparatory to sending up tho lower rigging on tho masts it is 


neces^ry to rearrange the gird-lines, as it is obviously ineonvonient Lower 
to hoist the eye of a shroud over tho mast and allow it to fall down rigging 
over both parts of a lioavy rope which would rocpiiro to be hunloil 
up from tho deck or rerovo every time ; therefore they are lashed 
to the leads in the trestle-trees for tho truss falls, and a siiiall girtl- 
line is laslied high up abaft the mast to bo worked in the top for 
both sets of rigging, 'fhe stnrlward tackle -]»endant is pul over 
first, then the port pair, next the starboanl foremost pair ot shrouds 
followed by the port pair, ami so on alternately till all the shrouds 
aro in plaeo, ending with an odd one called a swifter on each side. 

IjiTgo ships have lour j)airs of shrouds and a swifter on each side. 

They are all sent up in a similar manner : the large gird-lim* from 
tho trostle-trce is secured to the pendant at the extremity ami to 
tho shrouds more than the length of tin* mast-head below thi‘ seizing 
by means of a strop with a slip-ro])c, toggle, and down-haul ; the 
eye is opened to the shape of the mast-luMd and the iifb r port is 
stopjHjd to the gird-line, wliich sways it U]> to the lubber’s hole, 
when the men in the top heml the eye in the direction it is to go 
over the mast and make fast their Hiiiall gird line a fatliom or two 
below the seizing, with a stop on tlie after part of the eye, which 
is cut when tho pendant or shroud is fair for going over the mast- 
head. When the shroud is over, each eye is lianlened down by a 
large mallet railed a “coininandtT.” Kojies should he rove through 
the thimbles of tho pemlants ami hauled taut when they are being 
driven down ; then tho ‘^n])-and-down ” tn(‘klos sliouhl he hooked 
to the short lera (which are forward), while the long legs are Ixnng 
lushed abaft tho mast and tho riinner-bloeks lashed to tliem for 
staying the mast by Hie runners. As each ])nir of shrouds are put 
over, tliey should be tenqiorarily set up by the dead-eyes ami lan- 
yards, or by a Inir-tackle on cneh, to prevent their springing n[» 
l>eforo another ]»air presses upon them. It is of vei y great import- 
ance to keep each eye taut lioforo otliers press on it both for pre- 
servation and ap|>earnneo ; many an eye has been strippeil of its 
serviee ami pareelling through slipjnng out from nmler tlie weight. 

A ])ieee of rounding inado fast to a holt in tho hounds of tho mast 
with an eye in tho otlier end is very useful for keeping tho back of 
the eye down while it is Ixdjig made taiil, by reeving tho short oyo 
end up through tho eye of tlio shroud ami Imoking a burton from 
tho deck to it, which is jmlled upon at the same time that the 
shroud is set U]) on tho other side of the ship ; when tinishod, that 

1 »iece of rope will ho jammed. Tho lower stays, after they liave 
K*en eompletely fitted and tho hearts havci been turned in, are 
stop|)od together ono over the other at the fork of tho collar, at 
tho sides, and at tlie eyes. The gird-lines, luiving been ]>ut back 
to tbo mast-head, are sent down through tho lubber’s bole, one 
crossing the fore side of the mast, and are bent to both stays below 
tho fork of eollars ami stopped to tho eyes ; they aro thus swayed 
U]> near their places, tho rospeetivo eyes being lashed together by 
rose -lashings low down over tho eyes of all tho shrouds. The 
hearts are then carried forward, tho fore to tho hearts in collars 
round tho bowsprit and the main to hearts ]>rovided for tlie purpose 
near the fore-partners, "whilo tho eolinrs of the stays aro suspended 
from the fore-part of the toji, the collars being eased down as re- 
quired to preservo a straight lino bctwtjeii the lashing-eyes and tho 
point where tho stay is set up. 

Tho following is tho method enqihiycd to set up tlio rigging on Sotting 
tho masts. It is first drawn forwaid by tln» rinim*rs ami tackles up stays, 
(lashod to tho long legs of mast-head ))emhinls, which aro laslied 
together abaft tlio mast) till brought before tlie position it is 
iiitemled to stand in, as tho strain of tho shrouds will draw it aft. 

Many seamen recommend, with reason, that a strain should bo 
brought on tho aftcr-swifters while it is being stayed, to keep it 
more firm. Tho iirojiriely of wedging tlie mast heforo tho rigging 
is set up may ho considered an open cpicstioii ; it was considered 
lubberly forty years ago, but is now the common practice. 'I’ho 
lanyards of the stays are in [iroportion smaller than those of tho 
shrouds, since many more turns can be jmssed through hearts than 
through dea<l-eyea. Tho standing jiarts aio niailc fast round tho 
collar or strop of tho lower lioart ny a running eyo ; tho end is 
rovo up thnnigh tho lieart in tlie stay and down through tho 
lower ono twieo and tho slack hauled through by tho sail-tackle, 
which must be ])revionsly secured for that purpose round the lower 
mast-head and hung over the fore-})art of the top ; or tlio two top- 
burtons may be used, ono for each stay. "When tho slack of the 
lanyard is tlirougli and racked, the double block of a liilf-taekle is 
attached by turning tho bight hack over a toggle or glut, as slings 
aro represented in tig. 18. Then a selvagee strop is passed twioe 
round both parts below tho bight ff (when the figure is turned up), 
brought lip on the side of the arrow, and hooked to the luff. A 
cat’s-paw, as shown in fig. 7, may be used with a glut placed at g 
to keep tho iiiirts opim, otlierwise a large rope would no injured. 

The single block of tlie luff is secured to the stay ns high up as 
it Dinll roach by a long double- tailed selvagee, wliieh is dogged 
softly at first, ^uit terminates with elose-tant turns ami a spun- 
yarn seizing. Care must lie taken to prevent kinking tho rope, 
especially if it is wire ; if hemp, it should bo parcel-led to pro- 
tect the outer yarns. Tho fall of tho Infl' is oouHeoted with the 
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saII - tackle (by one of tlie means described) and the sail-tackle fall 
led in the direction of the stay ; it is inillcd up steadily, the nips 
of the lanyards liaving been well tarred to make them slin through 
the hearts, while they are also shaken up by levers. When taut 
enough tlie lanyard is securely seized to the next part, another 
turn rove, set iii>, and seized, till the scores in the hearts are full ; 
then liding turns are takem. Whilst the first riding turn still 
beam the strain, all the seizings on the lanyards should be cut off, 
and others put on wh(‘n each part has taken over an equal strain. 
Alter the riding turns are comjdefed, the end of the lanyard is 
Hecure(l by a clove hitch and a seizing. Where there is not a sail- 
taekle a long luff may he u.sed in a similar manner, the double 
bhx'k being secured above the single block of the other luff. It 
is dcMirable that both stays on the masts should ho set up at the 
same tinn*, but it is not imjierativc ; cure should be taken that 
they are eijuully taut. 

Lau- A lanyard for rigging with dond-eyes is half the nominal size of 
yards. roj>e shrouds and tlie same size as wire rigging. The knot is iihsido 
umh'r the end of the shroud, or is first spliced to a l>olt in the 
eliaiiiH and then lOve through that hole; it is rove full beh>ie 
commencing to set up. The mast having been stayed, luffs aio 
]»laced on tin* shrouds with the double block down and brouglit to 
the lanyunl as above ilescribcil ; the up-and-dou'ii tackle from tlie 
mast-liead ]ieridant is secured to the fall of the luff by a eat’s-iiaw 
and strojj and pulled up till taut enough, the foremost sbroiul on 
the starlioard side first, lluui that on the port siile, and so on 
alternatidy till they arc ull nearly taut alike (the afbu'-swifters not 
quite HO taut as the others), which is best asceilainod hy an 
<*xpericnc(*<l mnu sliaking them ; if the dead eyes are not 8(|Uaro 
(even) when finfshed, it is tar lietter to turn them in afresh than 
to have an imcijual strain on the shrouds. If u pair of shrouds 
W’ere set up at tlie same time it would bo hotter lor tlio eye and 
tho sei/iiig. Tar .should be used freely on the lanyards as tliey 
enter tlie dead-eyes, whether they are of iron or wood ; it causes 
them to sliji quite as v\ell as grease and preserves tho rope, while 
grease eausiss it to deeuy. The lanyards are seized to the next 
part till a clove hitch Is taken above the dead-eye and the end 
seized down ; tho ])art8 of the lanyard should then bo made to 
bear an eipial strain, and afterwards sei/isl together le.st any part 
should be injuied. The runners should be kept taut till every- 
thing is seeiiri'd, then eased up gently, to avoid straining the 
mast. Lower masts generally have an ineliiiution to belly,- -/.r., 
bend aft. Spuen will not admit of details being given as to the 
various parts of the rigging ; the main prineijdes follow tho lines 
of that wliieh has heeii already rather fully described above. 
The top mast stays and rigging are set up by means of top-burtons 
and jiggers, the top-gallaiit-rigging and that of all small vessels 
by jiggers and light uppliaiieos. 

Lower The lower I’aps wore HU(ipo.sed to have b(‘ou swayed up hv tho 
cap and gird-lines ami placed in position to receive the lop-masts before the 
top- low'er rigging was put over, 'fo tix one of them in its place, let a 
mast. toji-blocK be hoisted uj) lashed to the mast-head close below the 
Hijuare on which the caji is to rest, on the side suitable to the sheave 
in the top-mast ; tliroiigli the Idoek ri'cve a suitable liaw%ser (9 inches 
for a large ship) ; send the fore end down through the sipuire hole 
between the trestle-trees ; lay it along the top-inasL (the spare one if 
allowed two) ; reeve it through the live sheave in the liccl ; ami bitch 
it rouml the bead ot the top-mast and hawser, leaving considerable 
end ; also pla<‘<* a good l.'ishiiig round the mast-head and the hoist- 
ing part of the huw.ser and seize the two ]»artH ot the hawser together 
about lialf-A>ay up, .strong enough to bear the weight of the mast. 
If the to]>-mast bo much longer than tho space between the deck 
and the trestle tree, the lashing mu.st be jilaeed low’ enough from 
the head of tho ma.st to allow it, while suspended, to project 
above the top outside, while the heel is guided down the main 
liatcbway oi fore-.scuttle. The eapstsu is used to heave the mast 
U]> ; when it is jiointed botw'ceii the trestle-trees, remove the lashing 
round tlie head, and if landed -/.r., resting its w'cight on tho deck 
make the end of the haw'ser fast round tho mast-head, the hitch 
being on tlie snle opposite to the block, and cast off the racking 
lashing, leaving the ma.st ready to ho hove up by tho two yiarts of 
the hawser. If not landed, heave up 3 or 4 feet Infforo 8i*curiiig 
the end of th»' hawser, so that, when that lias been done and well 
seized, the capstan may be moved back till l)otb parts bear an equal 
strain ; the racking can then bo taken off without fear of a jerk. 
After the head of tho top-mast has been hove 8 or 4 feet through 
the hole in the cap, it is securely lashed, eomineneiiig w ith a elovo- 
hitch round tho mast, the ends being passed through tho bolts 
under the cap on one side and ri'peatod on the other, so that it 
will he sure to hang horizontally. Heave round the capstan till 
the caj) is above the lower mast-liead ; then steer it hy means of a 
handspike or capstan bar in the lid-hole, while men in the top 
direct the head of tho top-mast by haii(ls))ike.s, till the. hole in 
the can is e.xactly over tlie sipinrc of the mast, when by moving 
back tlie <s»pslan and beating the cap down with a commander it 
will lit firmly in its ])lace. 

If the heel of the to])-ina8t rests on the deck before tho head 
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is free from the trestle-trees, it is as well to lower it down to that 
;>ositioii ; but, if it is too short to rest there, the up-and-down 
tackles must be used to susjtend it by strops through the ffd-holo, 
while the top-block is being unlashed and hooked to the after- 
bolt fixed for that purpose m tho cap and tho end of the hawser 
secured to the foremost bolt on the opposite side. In large ships 
a shore is jilaced under the fore-part of the cap to support the 
weight and ri’sist a possible blow from tho top-sail-yard. The lop- 
imcst may now (unless it is blowing hard) be sw’ayed right up and 
lidded to prove that it will tit when required (an allowance Deing 
iiiad<‘ for the w’oocl swelling with wet), and sent on deck in ex- 
change for the other mast, wliich when swayed above the lower 
caj> will have a gird-line lashed round tho head and then he raised 
15 or 20 feet more. One part of tin* gird-lino should be sent down 
abaft all and bent on to tho fore-part of the top-mast cross-trees ; 
by this, assisted by a guy, they can lie swayed up till above the 
lower caj), uihui wiiich the after-part will rest, securely lashed to 
the bolts to prevent it slipping, w’hile the fore -part will loan 
against tho top-mast at suen a distanco as to ensure it falling in 
the right position wdien the top-mast is lowered and to receive the 
he.id of the most between the trestle-trees as it is swayed up again 
to a convenient position for receiving the rigging. Tlie rigging is 
swayed up by gird-line.s on the cross-trees, and put over in a similar 
imiimcr to the low’er rigging, the top-burton pendants first, then 
the shrouds and backstays in succession, and the stays are lashed. 

There is usually a chain necklace round each to})-mast-head, sunk 
in the bolsters ; one leg of eaeh is for the top-sail-tye banging-block 
to shackle to, and forward tboi’e are two other legs for the jib-hal- 
yards ami forp-top-ma.st stay-sail -lialyards. After the rigging has 
iM'en jdaced over tiie top-mast-head, the eap is sent up by two gird- 
lines lashed as high as jiossible and bent to the foremost part of 
the cap, with stops to the after-bolts, by which means it goes up 
before all, with the under -side towards the mast ; when it is bign 
enough the after-stops are (‘ut and it slides up on the top of tlie 
mast, assisted hymen at the mast-head, who get it over the square 
and heat it down. Directly the top-mast is in jiosition to receive 
the rigging tlie top-rope, pendonts are rove and the tackles secured, 
first one to relievo the liawser of the weight and then tho other in 
its place. Cojiper funnels are sometimes u.sed to receive the top- 
mast rigging, similar to those for to])-galliuit-imist8. 

Top-gallant and loyal rigging is sometimes stripped of tho se.rvi'ee Top-gal- 
and coven‘d with canvas, wliich is afterwards painted, for the sake hint and 
of neatness ; but tlie durability of the rope is tlierehy gi’eatly royal rig- 
l<‘.s8ened. Another bad jirnetice is that of taking ofi* one of the top- ging, 
gallant-backat.iyM, thereby directly (Hminisliing the support. Hut 
worse still is tlie trick of forming the eyes of rigging anci bai’kstays 
by two seizings, the ends of eneh rope going to different sides of 
the ship ; this gives tivo ('yes over the mast instead of four, and 
makes everything depend on tho strength of tho seizings. It is now 
a veiy common jiractico to ero.ss the lo]> galla!it rigging and set it 
up on opxiosito side.s of tho ion, instead of reeving it through the 
iieeklaco on tho top-mast nnu setting it up on the same side. 

This is done entirely for the sake of saving seconds in shifting 
the spars, either tho top-gallant-mast or the top-mast. Shrouds 
so treated give no support to the mast wdiatever ; probably they 
act ill tho roviTso way, as may be easily shown by drawing a straight 
line to rejiiesent the masts ivhen standing upright and lines in 
rough proportion at right angles for the top anil cross-trees. Draw 
the top-gallant rigging on one si<l(‘ from mast to ero.sH-trce and 
the.iiee to the opposite side of the top. The top-mast, having a 
little play in tho cap and at the licid, is bound to go over some 
inches at the head, taking the cross-tree with it ; it will then bo 
seen that the weather side of the cross-tree lias approached the lee 
side of tho toj), slacking tho weather and tightiming the lee top- 
gallant rigging. 

(Jetting a lower yard on board requires great care to avoid injury Lower 
to the hammock netting and other things. Sjiars should be slung yards, 
over tlio side for it to rub against and slip-rojies throngli the ports 
to ease it over tho gunnel. If it is to be hoisted in on tlie port- 
side, the starboard yard-aim is towwl foremost, A haw’ser may bo 
love through the ])ort top-bloek down tlirough the lubber's hole 
and bent round the centre of tho yard. Tho hatch of tho lubber’s 
hole must bo oj>en and a strong mat provided. Instead of tho 
haw.ser the jeers may bo iiarlially rove, the standing part being 
secured to the. yanl, and also tho sail-tacklc from the top-mast- 
hoad to tho lower yard-arm and the starboard up-and-dowui tackle 
to the starboard yard-arm, nbso a burton from the foro-mast to the 
main-yard, or frorn tho bowsprit if it is a fore-yard. The capstan 
and jeers will lienve up the bulk of the weight, while the other 
tackles cunt it and ease it across the gunnel. A dcrri(*k is some- 
times used to keep it off tho sliip’s sidi*. When a ship is alongside 
a jetty, a guy from a strong-hold on shore removes all difficulty, 
and a list toward.s the side at which tho yard is coming in is desir- 
able. Low’er yards are usually rigged while resting across the 
gunnel ; they arc swayed up by the jeers, and slung with strong 
chains— the part round the yard being connected witli that round 
the lower mast -head hy a tongue and slip. The yards must be 
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hreventad from canting forward nith the weight and drag of the sail ; 
accordingly the slings, either chain or rope, should bo put on with 
the bight coining up the fore side (see fig. 18, where the arrow 
indicates the fore side and the direction tne sail pulls) ; they are 
generally put on the wrong way. Merchant ships aro invariably 
fitted nith iron trusses, wliich are fixtures on the mast, hohling 
the yard at the requisite distance and acting as a universal joint. 
They are of great advantage where there is not a large crew. 

Trim and While the rigging is progrt^ssing the disposition of all heavy 
stowage, weights is worthy of serious attention ; for not only ought the 
vessel to bo brought to the draught and trim designed by the 
builder, or that which has by experience boon found the best, but 
there must not be too much strain at any one part, especially the 
extremities. In ships intended for sailing or steaming rapidly 
this is of vital iinjiortanee ; the bows and sterns of cuifer or 
schooner yachts should be empty. I'lacing the weights in the 
wings of the hold will steady the rolling motion and make the 
intervals longer ; but this may be (Mirricd too fur for stability, — 
especially if tlio vessel has a low free-board. Weights low down 
close to the keel will increase stability at the cxpiMiso of a quick 
uneasy jerking motion. A yacht which carries much ballast 
low down will bo very stitf under canvas and may sail well in the 
Solent, but would bo unfit to go outside tlie Ishi of Wight When 
heavy weights are carried in merchant ships as part cargo, they 
should never be placed as a solid mass ; railway bars, for instance, 
may bo stowed gridiron fashion a foot ajmrt, by which means they 
will occupy as much space and a(‘t upon the ship in the same way 
as an equal weight of provision casks. 

Bending Before bending sails ull tlie ropes are rovo ready for use. A yachts 
sails sails if new should bo scrubbed, to take the si illness out of them. 

In all cases they should be set when bent ami the yards braced 
each way (unless it is blowing too hard), or there is a risk of soino- 
thiiig going wrong when they are required for use. In setting 
them care should be taken that no part is stretched or girt unduly. 
Cable. The inner end of a chain cable is usually secured by a tongiu*- 
slip and by a short piece of cable wliich passes round the mast or is 
shackled to the keelson; it still retains the name of “elinch.” 
The tongue should not have scope enough to reach the compressor, 
as it has been known to strip back the ring and slip the cable. It 
is a good tiling to tri<-e up the slip before the cable is stowed, so 
that it will bo accessible at all times, either for slipping, shackling 
another rahle, or bonding a hawser. It may bo thought that a 
chain cable would run into the locker and stow itself, but that is a 
mistake ; if care is not taken to spread it evenly, it will form a 
pyramid with turns round the base, upon which the upper part 
will fall as soon as the ship leans over ; it will then be necessary to 
haul up several small bights before the cable will run clear. 

Single A ship should never lie long at single anchor in a tide* way or 
anchoi. during variable winds, for fear of fouling her anchor aaid thereby 
destroying its holding |X»wer. Froquontly space is wanted, as bhip 
and cable range over a large circle, with liability to foul other shiiw 
or their anchors. A long scojw of cable will only keep a ship clear 
of her anchor during very light winds, unlevSs a.ssistcd by close 
attention and correct judgment on the part of the seaman. The 
direction of the two streams of tide should bo considered in con- 
nexion w'ith the wind in order to keep the ship to leeward of her 
anchor each time she passes it. A strong W'iml blown' iig across the 
direction of the tide and acting on the hull of the ship will secure 
that effect ; but, when the directions of wind and tide are the same 
or nearly so, jirecaution is necessary at each turn of the tide ; it is 
then that a ouoy w’atching over the anchor is of great service. 
When the wind and tide are in the same direction the helm should 
be kept over to that side w’hicli will cause the ship’s head to |>oiiit 
in the direction on which she has previously passed the anchor, as 
the bight of the cable will bo dragging that way. The force of 
the tide alone will cause her to bhoot over coiibiderahly ; but whoa 
she is a.ssistcd by the fore-top-inast stay-sail (or stay -fore-sail in a 
small vessel) the sheer will he much gn*atcr. The sheet in cither 
case is hotter to windward and the forc-top-sail brjuied sharp ahox 
if the wind is light ; but, wiicn the tide coinincm*ea to change, the 
sail should be allowed to lill, or it should be taken in and the helm 
placed in midships. If suHicient effect has not been produced by 
helm and head-sails before the tide ends, the mizzon toj>-snil should 
be set as soon as the ship falls head to wind, lirst braced abox to 
turn her stem in the desired direction and then flat uhack so as t(» 
drag the cable straight. Cutters and schooners have not that ad- 
vantage ; they must depend on the helm and head-sails. At the 
end or a weather tide tne lielm and stay-sail will guide the ve.ssel 
past the anchor. If a ship should break her sheer (pass the w'rong 
way), or during calms and variable winds .should upjn-oach her 
anchor, the cable should be hove in, and if there is reason to sus- 
ect the clearness of the anchor it should be sighted, since it will 
0 of no use as an anchor if a turn of cable is round tlie fluke. 
When anchoring, the state of the tide must ho considered in con- 
nexion with the depth of water ; a vessel was once left high-nnd- 
diy by the ebb-tide near Dungene.sH, and a largo iron ship ‘drove 
her own anchor through her bottom in the Solent, off Lyrnington. 


The avoidance of the anchors in shallow water is another reason 
for mooring. 

When a ship is in an exposed position, wdioro it may become 
necessary to lot go two or thieo ancliors through stress of weather, 
ill any pait of the northern heniispheie, the bower on the ])ort side 
should be used lirst, next the foremost one on the starl)oaid side, 
and as a third the after one on the starboard side, since the ordinary 
W'iiid veers with the sun, and at the end of the gale the cables will 
ho clear of each other. In the bouthern hemisphere the reverse 
order hohls good. 

When a sJiip is likely to remain many days at an anchorage Mooring, 
whore there is a tide or variable winds it is bett<‘r to moor at onco 
oil arrival, witli a scojhh of cable eacli way six or eight times gri'ater 
than the depth of water, and an open hawse tow'urds the w'orst wind. 

The two cables combined should nlv\a}H he much in excess ol the 
distance between the anchors, otliciwise thev will possess bat little 
strength to lvsi^t a rectuiigulai .sliain, -an ertor frequently eom- 
mittetl. The amount of huppoit w'hich cabl(‘s will render under 
such circumstances wdll he in tiropoitam to the sim* t»f the angle 
contained between the anchor ami the ship’s bow and a line from 
one anchor to the other. Sii|q>ose, lor c\ nnple, a ship moored with 
anchors oast and west of ca<’h other, 100 iatliom'^ iipait and ha\ing 
f»5 fathoms on each cable, in 10 luthoms of watei. With chain 
cables the hawse pijw's would not he moie than f>:i fathoms tiom 
each anchor, consequently with a south wind the HU]»j»oit given to 
the ship by each cnhlc will only be till [)er cent, of tin stiaiii on the 
cable, — that is, hay, 66 tons combined when the eubles are strained 
up to JOO tons each. The suppoiL increases raj ml ly us the cable 
is veered ; an addition of 6 fathoms each way will (under the above 
eireumstanees) give lt)l tons, and a sc()j)e of 80 fatlnnns each way 
will give 156 ton.s. In practice the <*ahles by ilrngging over the 
ground, c.s]H‘cially soft mud, as.sniiu5 a direction moic ahead, particu- 
laily when each cable lias a long scope. The anchors should be 
placed sullicicntly far apart to i>revent fouling with the slack cliain, 
nut not farther, unh*ss the water is too shallow lo allow the ship 
to pass over her anchor at low' tide. Such an anchorage is not 
suitable for very long ships unless special mooiiiigs arc provided, 
for which purpose Purkss mooring -blocks aie very suitable and 
iiiexiK'ii.sivo ; they aio commonly used in Portsmouth harhour. 

The.8e blocks aro recommended us moorings for the use of ynehta 
ami small craft, as being trustwortliy and h'ss likely to be stolen 
than anchors of any kind. Should a ship that is moored with a 
gocxl seo}M* on t*ach table have the misfortune to pnit one of them, 
lier position will he preferable to what it w'onld he it parted from a 
single anchor, as the bight of cable dragging ovtT tb(‘ giound will 
lutard her pi ogress, giving more time for another anchor to be let 
go. In all cases of veerinj^^ cable cither it shouhl he done so freely 
that the ship will fall oil broadside to the wind, when it may 
he secured while drifting, or it should he done very slowly, a few 
iuthoms, or even a few' feet at a time, the shit> not being allowed 
to g(*t anv stern W'uy. A^eoring timing a h(|uall should he avoided 
if po8.siblc ; it should ho done in time, heiore the violence of the 
sciuall is felt ; but, if it is intended to pay out fieely till hr()ad.sido 
on, the head-yards should be hraeetl abox to a.s.sist and another 
anchor should he ready. A cable shcmld n(^el he .seemed entiniy 
by the hitts or windlass, but the compressor and de(k stoppers 
should participate in the .strain. A\’licn unmooring, tlie nding 
cable shouhl bo veered freely to allow the ship to get directly over 
the Ice ain’hor ; if it is embedded, stoj)pcr the eahlo while vertical 
and heave on the otlier, wld<‘l> must break it out. 

The luliorious operation of clearing haw'S(‘ was mitigated or Clearing 
avoided by the intioduction chain c;abh‘s and the invention oflmwse. 
the mooring swivel. As the cables nn'sliaekle at every 12^ or 15 
fathoms, the end to be di]q)ed round the other cable need not bo 
long. Tbeio arc two gcneial nicthods of bolding the w'ciglit of tho 
Icc cable while Ibc turns aro taken out. 'J’lic simplest is to have 
a light tongue slip lo take the flat link, but only about one-tenth 
tho strength of the cubic ; in a luigc* ship it shouid ha^o a roller at 
the top, so that tho end of a liawscr may be lovo ami form a 
standing part. The slip being fi.vcd on the Ice cable close above 
tho turns ami tlic hawser taut, tho noanst shackle inboard is taken 
out, and the short end thus formed is hauled out of tho hawse-pipe 
hv the forc-howlinc, or else by a ropo from the })ccs of the howspiit, 
a hook-rope being also attaclied lor hauling it inl»oanl again. A 
boat should he in nttcmlanco from w’hich to detach the hook-rope 
from tin* end of the cable, pass it loiind tho riding cahh, and mako 
it fa.st again to tho end of the cahh* (hanging by the how line') for 
hauling it hack tlirough the haws(‘-pipe ; thus an elbow is formed 
taut round the liding-eahle in the iM'verso diiec-tion to the elbows 
and turns below' tlio .slip. That operation mu.st be repeated till tho 
Slime number of turns is foniicil above as below' the slip, — ohserving 
that aeioss cannot bo r<*moved, but the Ico cable can bo brought 
under tho other. AVlien tho cable is taut in ami shackled, the slip 
is knock<*(l off, which ollow's tho turns to drop clear. The cables 
will then he as they w'cro W'hen moored, with the addition of one ar 
two fathoms on the lee cidile. If the short end of the cable is 
lowered into a boat and lifted by the bowlim* oidy for each tuni^ 
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the operation can bo performed much quicker. The aecond method 
ia tolaah the two cnbfus togetlier above the turns with a piece of old 
rope, wdiieh u(;ts an the slip aii<l is cut when done with. In rough 
weather when a boat cannot lie under the bows the lashing must 
be irnsed by a man on the cable (if it is not high enough, heave it 
up), after w'liich l>oth c^bh‘8 are hove into tlie same hawso-pi|io, 
whence they are easily clearetl inboard ; if there are many turns a 
snuill lashing will puffi< e in moderately deep W’ster. 

One of the ohjiM tions made to slat'k mooring is that turns are 
formed below wat<‘r wh(*rc they are not visible. To meet this 
objeelion a ])ieee of paper ie]>re8enting a ship stuck to the glass 
covei of a e(»mjmsH, with tw'o dilfercntly coloured threads attached 
to jiajMT anchors or inserted into eiits at the edge of the card, 
in the directions the anchors actually bear from each other, will 
rejnesent all the turns wliieh the ship makes with the cables. 
Mooring- 'J'hcre arc \tirions ways of jjutting on a mooring-swivel, but 
swivel, doing it inb(»aid appears to 1)0 the safest and easiest. First place 
• it in the lidinga'able hy shai'kling the two short legs of the swivel ; 
leave the two linked ends for the second cable, the end of which 
being hauled out of tlie hawse hy the bowline is hauled into the 
other pipe by a hook -rope ami shackled to the outer long leg ; the 
stopper just inside the hawse (wdiieh bad been bolding the w'oight 
outboard of the lee eabh)) is then slipped and that hawse-pii>e is 
left clear for hauling out tlio inner end of the lee cable, whi<*h is 
hauled in the other side and slniekled to the inner (iipiM*r) long leg 
of the swivel ; it then bi'eomes a bridle. There are thus tlirei» 
parts of cable in that baw'se-jnpe ; the last, having no weight, should 
1)0 stopped liere ami there to tlie others so as to bo carrieaout as the 
swivel IS veered tow’ards the water's edge and the bridle hove up 
square. Ships eonstrneted as rams tsse in both bridles on the 
same side. A mooring-swivel should ahvnys he taken off by first 
heaving it inboard. If moored very slack, turns may form below 
the swivel during a culm with still water, Imt they will disajijiear 
with a CIONS strain ; and if the ship is about to get under w'ay tin* 
swivel and turns may be hove in together. If it lieeomes desirable 
to put on a mooring-swivel when turns are in the (3ables, let it be 
]»nt on over them ; they will soon shake out. One of the bridles is 
Bonietinies taken olf the swivel for the sake of cleat ing that side of 
the diM'k ; the error is obvious on considering that the strength of 
the nmiaining ])art is not eipial to thi* strain which may come upon 
the span, ami tin* nip in the liawao-pipo is alwavs tlie part most 
severely tried. The iinportaiiee of frcmiently while-leading and 
greasing all cable shackles and swivels is obvious, but, being 
troublesome, it is much neglected. The bow of a cable sliackh' 
should always be forward ; if the reverse is the case, the shouldci 
may strike the side of the hawsc-piiai or got jammed under the 
compressor. The shajM* of a shackle liolt should be such as to pre- 
vent it entering tin* wrong w’/iy ; they often go half way in ami jam. 
Anchors. It is desirable that every V(‘SMel should carry anchors as large as 
she cjui stow' ami w'ork conveniently, ami cables to correspond. A 
■woodeu-stoeked anchor is lighter wlioii under w*ater than an iron- 
stocked one ol similar holding jiower, ami the w^iKxlen stock is less 
liable to foul W'heii let go ; but the durability of iron has iieaily 
rendered the wooilen Hloek obsolete. The old -fasliioned anchor 
w’ith long shank, lluke, and stock had greater liulding jiower and 
certainty of grip than tlm more eompoet dumpy anchor now in 
common use. na(’lving large anchors by smaller ones is now’ 
seldom ])raetised, except when vessels are on shore ami tlie anchor 
is laid out on a sandy bottom; it is guiorally better that eai’Ii 
anchor should have its owui cable and iiroporlionate strain. Float- 
ing anchors wu'ie formerly used to keep ships’ bows up in a gale ; 
they were mmh* of iron erosshars and three or four thicknesses of 
strong canvas, or a sjmr w’ith a lu'avily weighted sail, sjianned 
with a stout liawser ; such n contrivance might freipiently he im- 
provised ami used to prevent a boat or small vessel from foundering. 
Ijost Should an anchor lie lost in sand or .soft mud after having liorno 

anchors, a heavy strain, it may he buried entirely, when it can only Im) 
recovered by grajjpling the chain, if that is of sufficient length. 
This is best done by a small anchor with a bur of iron to assist the 
stock and diagge»l liy n long scope of eliain. If the anehoi is on 
ordinary ground and only sunk as far as the shank or a little more, 
as shown in fig. SH, it is easily recovered whether there is any 
cable on it or not. The tull 
length of a haw'ser sLiong 
enough to weigh tin* anelior 
should be used as a sw<*ep, 

W’ith a boat at cai’h end 
pulling very slowly or drop- 
fiing witli the tide, in the 
reverse dimition to the 
strain when it part<‘d, ho as to catch the fluke ns a liook. Towing 
a hawser against the tide is gemTnlly w'aste of time, and a chain 
fortns too narrow a bight, unless the anchor is buoyetl. When the 
anchor is felt both boats should close tog(*tber and their crews pull 
with all their strongtl) for a minute or two. Then, wliile one Ixict 
remains stationary, keeping her ]rart of the hawser stA’ady, Uie | 
other should cross her bow’S with a siaek hawser, which thus passes I 
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under the tauter if&rt ; this second boat, by continuing in a cireie 
round the anchor aud returning to the side of the stationary one, 
will cause a turn to be formed round the fluke, as represented in 
the flgiiq^o. Both crews should again pull hard to tighten the turn 
round the fluke, after which, l>oth fiarts lieiiig held in one l)oat aud 
made equally taut, an anchor shackle (buoyetl) is])lacod round them 
ami shaken dowm by a veer-and-baul pull on both parts by the crew 
of one Ijoat, w’hile the other tows ahead to keep a strain on the hawser 
till it is nearly vertical, when the anchor is secured. The ship can 
then take in the tw'o jiarts of the hawser and weigh it. 

In getting a ship under way there are a few precautions which Getting 
should necessarily be observed. If the ship is moored, the first under 
anchor to bo weighed is that which it wmuld oe least convenient to way, 
sail from. At the time of unmooring the direction of the tide is 
very important in the case of sailing ships, and should not be dis- 
regardetl by steamers. The hauling jiart of the eat -fall is alwayf 
tlirough the foremost sheave, to prevent the tackle from fouling 
owing to the ship’s motion tbrougn the water. The cable on the 
Hi'coml anchor siiould alw’ays be hove short before making sail. 

Should there l>e jdenty of room and the wind nioderafc, there is no 
ciiution necessary beyond }>laciiig leadsmen in the chains w ith newly 
marked lines, and putting the helm hard over each way to ensure its 
being clear. 'J’he after-yards should be braced up on one tack and 
the iioad-yards on the oUkt, to ]>ny her head off ; in cutters and 
sehooneistho stay-lbre-suil is us(*d’foi that purpose. If another 
veasel is at anchor too close asteiii to ensure gatliering way while 
aliead of her, it should not be attempted ; but, by siiuaring the 
lifter-yards as soon as the anchor is tripped, the ship s head will 
)Kiy off till it becomes safe to fill all the sails and pass under the 
stern of the other vessel. The aiicbor should have been catted and 
perhaps /.vAri/ also during tin* interval ; inueli way slioiild never 
lie on the ship till the anchor is secured, for fear of it slipping or of 
a mail falling ov(*rboard. Should rocks or shallow water be incon- 
veniently close astern different means must be adopted. If the 
VMiid blows directly on shore, offering no choice of uireetion, and 
a current runs )>arallel to tlie shoie, the ship’s head should be east 
against tlie stream. The yards should be ijraced nbox sharp up, 
with ns much sail set over them as the fon-e of the wind will allow, 
cvi'iy means being taken to heave the anchor up quickly ; and, in 
a well-manned ship, as soon as it is out of tlie pound, liaul on 
hoard the main-tai K and ait with the sheet, set jib and spanker. 

The liolm being alee, kceji it so as long as is reqiiiretl, and brace 
lound the head-yaids (jiiiekly ; the shij) will soon H]>riiig ahead. 

'J'lien, by koe]iing close to the wind, the rate of movement will be 
retarded till tin* anchor is secured ; then set the fore-sail. 

The above is ap])lieahle in moderate weather when all or nearly Slipping 
all })lain sail could be 8(*t. But, slioiihl Ibero bo a stiong wind cable, 
and a rough sea, it might not be possible to weigh the anchor or 
to prevent it staving the bows if it were hove uji ; in that ease it 
must bo saeritieed for the safety of the ship by })nssing tlie strongest 
liawser from the after-poi t (jiadded with mats) to tlu* cable, making 
it fast by a lolling-hiteli, and hauling it taut ; an axe and block 
should bo in readiness, also guys, to prevent the spring of the 
liawser breaking nn’ii’s legs. The courses slionld be reefed and all 
leady for setting ; the ton-sails (double or treble reefed) sliould Iw* 
set or 8beet(‘d lionie leany for setting ; and all the yards should 
be braced up on the tack it is intended to go ot! on. The first 
opjMHtunity should be taken when the ship is eomnicncing a yaw 
in the desired direction to sli]) the cable, set the lore-stay -sail and 
f oi e-top-iniist stay-sail ; as soon ns the lop-sails fill, cut the sjiring, 
set the reefed tourses, and the main- and miyzen -try-sails. To veer 
the cable previous to slipping would be more likely to break the 
hawser. 'I no ex)>edient ol lo.sing an anchor should only bo resorted 
to when there is too niiieli wind ami sea to admit of w(‘igbii)g it 
and not too niiK’h to jirevent the ship, of whatevei description, from 
gaining something to windward under a press of sail. Otherwise 
her condition is mndo worse by the loss of the anelior ; it W’oiild be 
Iwtter to decide upon liding the gale out, letting go other anchors, 
veering all the cable availalile, striking the to]>-inasta, and bracing 
the yards nearly fore-and-aft. The cutting away of the lower- 
masts, w’lien neees.sary, niusi always Vie done with great care to 
avoid killing peo])le or bilging the ship with the wreckage. The 
lanyards of the lower rigging on one side should be cut as the ship 
rolls in that direction, and a few notches made in the mast on 
both sides 3 or 4 feet above the deck, the men rmiuiug aft out of 
the w’ay when it is likely to fall, for which operations they would 
have from eight to fourteen seconds. As soon as the mast has 
fallen the lanyards of the stays should be cut and tbo most 
strenuous eflbrts made to cut and clear every rope wdiich would 
still hold the nuust to the ship. 

Wlieii w-eigliing in rough weather with 8uffiei(*nt room to drift, 
it is lietter to have the anchor fully secured before making any 
sail ; or, if it is intended to run before the wind, the sbiji can be kept 
on her exmrso by the jib only till the anelior is stowed. Steaming 
up to an anelior against stiong wind or tide is objectionable, as it 
I requires great attention and judgnK*nt to avoid jerks ; the same 
I applies to steaming in a gale to ease tbo strain on the coble ; a con- 
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Btant watch should be kept to prevent the cable ever becoming 
slack. Fore-and-aft rigged vessels have much less difficulty in 

tting under way when close to a lee shore, as their main-sails can 

fully set without holding wind, and dhectly she pays oft* all the 
sails draw. 

If the anchors drag and the ship strikes the bottom, especially on 
rocks, and it is apprehended that she may go to pieces or founder 
in comparatively aeep water, it would be right to select the best 
place on shore (if there bo a choice), and endeavour to thrust her 
into it by slipping or breaking all the cables and making sail, if 
there is still the means of doing so, with the view of driving her uj» 
as high as possible and so saving life ; let it also bo at the top of 
high water, if that can be waited tor. When there is a heavy strain 
on a chain cable it is easily broken by scratching a notch with a 
common saw on a link that rests iirmly on the bittsaud then striking 
it with a maul or sledge-hammer. 

The usual way of testing whether the ancliors are holding or not 
is by droj)ping tlie lead over the side and leaving the line slack ; but 
the ship is liable to swing over it, causing it to be disturbed. A 
grapnel over the bow or from the bowsprit is preferable. Also by 
sitting on a cable before the bitts a tremulous motion is felt if the 
anchor is dragging. 

If instead of a dead lee shore we have the wind oblique with the 
line of coast, and the ship from some cause too close to admit of a 
stern-board towards it, the head-yards should be braced abox to 
cast her head inshore, while the after-yards are kept square ; this 
will cause the ship to make a long stern-board from the shore, 
which will not terminate till tho wind is well abaft the beam. 
The helm up to that time may be kc])t in midships, as there is no 
reason to diminish tho curve. As the stern-way is lost the helm 
.should be put hard up, tho head-yards s«|uared, and tho mizzeii- 
top-sail kept shivering till braced up on the desired tack. The 
main -top-sail should bo kept full, if it is necessary to got tho 
ship round as quickly and as shortly as iiossible, the fore-yard, 
instead of being squared when about to shake, may be braced entirely 
round quickly so as to continue paying her bow olf till the wind 
comes aft, then squared to allow her to come to. Tho jib or tho 
fore-top-inast stay-sail (according to tho wcatht‘r) may be hoisted 
when tho aiudior is tyipped or not, until tho wind is before the 
beam on the desired tack ; if at the former time the sheets should 
bo hauled to windward and kept so till the ship is before the 
wind, then eased off till tho wdnd comes before tho beam. Tho 
spanker or mizzon-try-sail should be set as soon as it will draw tho 
right way. 

What has boon said about trimming tho sails as tho ship is 
turned round after casting with her head inshore is e(pially appli- 
cable to a case of ordinary wearing when it is desirable to turn tho 
sliip with os little loss of ground as possible. As a general guide 
to tho position in which tho yards should bo placoil, it may bo 
romomberod that the ])rossuro on the sails always acts at right 
angles to tho yards. This may bo exemplified by bracing tho yards 
sharp up when tho wind is two or three i»oiuts abaft the beam. As 
it will then blow directly into the sails they will certainly receive 
greater strain, but the sj»ued of the ship will bo Ic.ss than when 
the yards were square ; and it may be observed tliat ron.siderable 
leeway will Ije caused by the lateral jirossuro. In wemring ship all 
tlie fore-and-aft sails shoubl be taken in except the head-sails, and 
when the helm is put u]) the main-sail should bo taken in and 
the niizzen- top-sail shivoroil,— the latter contiiiuod till it is sharp 
up for the new tack. A fashion has been adopted of leaving tho 
in izzon -top-sail s(jnare till after the head-^^ards liavo boon squared ; 
honco ovorytliing depends for a tiino upon tho action of tho rudder, 
and the ship sails a considerable distance before the wind and loses 
HO much grouinl. 'fho operation of wearing a cutter requires much 
more care than with a square-rigged vessel on account of the heavy 
boom. A schooner is treated similarly, but tho .spars and sails are 
lighter in proportion to tho size of the vessel. Before jiutting the 
helm up, the tiiek of the iiiain-snil is triced up (the top-sail cleweil 
np), and the peak dropped till it is nearly in a lino with tho boom 
topping-lifts, wdiich is called scandalizing the maiii-sail. Both 
p(jak and boom are secaired firmly in mi<lRliips by means of the dow’ii- 
naul and sliects. Not only is tho diminution of after-sail nece‘>8ary 
to allow tho vessel to pay off quickly, but the change of wind 
Irom ono quarter to the other will only cause a gybe wbicli is per 
jVctly under control. The jib and stay-fore-sail are gybetl by haul- 
ing tho sheets Hat just beforo tho wind is aft so as to diminish the 
*erk as much as possible. Tho peak of the main -sail is easily re- 
loistcd while the tack is up and tho ves.sel luffed up to the wind. 
The ninners and w’cather-boom topping- lift should bo pulled np 
while the ship is beforo the wind and tho top-sail- sheet hauled out 
as 800 U as tho j)eak is up, — tho taisk-tackle being shifted to wind- 
ward and pulled down. In wearing during fine weatheT, especially 
in yaelits when racing, some risk may be preferable to the loss of 
time and the main-sail may be kejit set. As the main-sheet is 
usually rove through a treble block on the Vjoom, a double block to 
move along tho horse, and a single block on eacdi quarier, a strong 
crew can man each part at tho same time and haul the boom iu 


midships quickly, belaying tho part which was at the lee side and 
is about to become the wcAthor side directly tho boom is over tho 
leading block, while the other part is kept in hand till the gybe 
has-been effected to le.ssen the jerk. 

The siiils of all vessels aie most effective wdien set as nearly flat Set of 
as practicable, and also each sail, as W(‘ll as each jiart of a sail, sails, 
should be .spread at tho same angle from the keel. If under that 
condition too mueli or too little wc‘ather-helin is required, tho 
balance should Iki establisluid by changing tho quantity of canvas 
at either end or by altering tho trim, not by permanently casing 
off a sheet, for that is as detrimental as dragging the rudder at a 
large angle. By altering the stand of tluj inast.s materially tho 
and eonsequent set of all gaff-sails are tlirowm out. 

To taek a fore-and-aft-riggeil vessel is very siniplo ; by easing oft' Tacking, 
the jib and fore-sheets at tho time tho helm is eased down and 
hauling over the main-shriot, the vessel will soon run u]) to the 
wind ; then if the foro-slieet is banleil flat over as for the forwet 
taek it will assist to pay her bow oil* tlie right way. I'lie jib-sheet 
would be hauled ait while shaking, l»ut not too soon to caiKse it to 
take the wrong way. The fore-she.'t is shifted over ns the other 
sails are about to lill, according to the S]>ef(l with which the vessel 
is paying off. In a smart vessel, sueli as n cnttei -yneht in smooth 
water and with a gt)(>d breeze, there will bo no i»ccasion to retain 
the fore-sheet, but allow it to shake itself over similarly to the jib. 
Heturning to tlie idea of tacking with didiculiy,- the helm should 
be put hard over as tlie speed decreases and reveised directly stern- 
way commences ; this remark aiqdics to vessels of all shapes and 
sizes, as will also the advice not to ])ut the helm oviu- to a large 
angle W'hile the vessel is going at great S)»eed. At an angle of 10 
degrees, more than 98 }>cr cent, of the force on the rudrler is 
applied to turning the vessel and 17^ percent, to retard her ; while 
at liO degnais one-lialf tho force wanild retard nnd 8()/» piu* cent, 
tend to turn. Hence wo see the reasons for reeommemfing close 
fitting, broad, tajKTing rudders. 

While tho vesstd is in stuys tlie weather-boom topjiing-lift should 
Imi pulled to take tho weight of the boom, the riinncr-uiid-taekle on 
tlio weather siilo set up, and the lee one slacked as soon as she is 
round ; also shift the main lack-tackle over to wimhvard and set 
it up ; ^et a ])ull of the gall-iop-sail taek if necessary. 

Tlie jib of a cutter, yawl, or sebooner witli a running bowsjirit is 
a dillieult sail to bandlo wdien the vessel is underway. If lliere 
is sea-room it is better to k(‘ep the yacht away before the wind and 
let go tlio ontbaul, wdien the traveller will run in, or pull at tho 
same time on the in haul, wdiieli should be fitted with a span to 
keep it square. Haul the stay-fore-sail slu'et over to make room 
to haul in the jib to Icew'ard of it. (lather in the slack canvas 
smartly to keep it from getting overboanl ; get bold of the lutf of 
the sail by the stiiy-ro])e, w'liile some bands pull on the ilow'nhaiil. 

Wlieii the sail is perfectly under control b*t go the bnlyards and 
continue liaulii^g on the 8tay-ro]»e and dowiilmul. When there i.s 
not room to run beforo tho wind, it is best to h(»avo to w'ith fore- 
shoot to w'indw'ard while taking in or sliifting a jib ; by letting go 
the outhaul the traveller wdll run in ami the sail can be handled 
as before, a good hold being always kept of the weather side, that 
is, the luff of the .sail. If anotlier jib is to bo bent it should bo 
laid along tho weather side of tlie d(‘ek in readiness, with the taek 
forward and tho lu*ad nft. 'flu* sheets are llien uiitoggleil from the 
former sail, hamb d ni'ross outside (to windwaid) of the lore-stay, 
nnd toggled to the second jib ; also take the taek to the traveller, 
hook it, and run it out. Hook the lialyaids and hoist tlu' jib iqi 
by tlieni ; then tauten the luff by the purchase while the sheet is 
flowdng. 

A jib-headed gaff-top-sail is preferable for use on a W'iiid amlOaff-top- 
oommandiiij^ bree/(‘, though for light winds a long yard spreads a sail, 
fine sheet of eaiivas. Siieli a yard should be slung at one-third 
from tho fore-end (as a boat’s diiiping lug), tin* elew-liiie block 
secured at tho le'ugtli of the leech trom tlie npjx'r end, and the 
Ktanding part of tlie (‘lew-line made fast to tho low'er end, — tliis ln.st 
to keep it clear of the cross tree wh<*ii being hauled down, which 
mmst always be done on the side it has been sc't, a taek being made 
if neee.saary to biing it to windward. (»n tin* approaidi of a H(|uall 
the fore-sail slnnild be hauled dow'ii by menus of the downhaul and 
the vess<*l lulled uji; it is diingerous to attempt bearing ii]) at .such 
a time until the main -sail lias been scandalized; tho etfoct of tho 
water on tin* nnbler aids greatly in tripping a vessel over. 

As bad w'(*atlier comes on the rnaiii-suil must la* reefed (a smallei Ueetiug 
jib having been alr(*ady set) by loiquiig up the boom, easing down sails, 
the jieak and thro.it, and hauling (lown tlie reef cringle to the boom 
by the reef-tackle ; lash the tack and tie the points without rolling 
the slack eaiiva.s. The second and tliird reefs are taken in as tho 
wind increases and the foro-.sail r(*efed again or slowed, during 
W’hieh time the jih-sheet should be hauled flat, the maiu-la(*k triced 
up, and the ves.sel kept close to tin* wind to avoid plunging the sea 
over the binv. To reef tin* bow’sjnit, - house the top-mast, let tho 
jib run in, slack the hohstays and bowsprit sliiouds, take out tho 
fid, and let the bowsprit run in one or two reefs ; then ri'fid it, sot i 

taut the gear, and set a small jib. It is at all times much more 
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difficult to fiteer a Bfiort vessel than a long one, but especially in 
a heavy sea, when the inode of treatment must be entirely different. 
A small vesHol should be luffed up to meet every large wave in 
order to l>ow it as much as {> 0 Hsihle. She will liave but little way 
on at tlie time of meeting it and will drop into it easily ; the bow 
will then fall off, the sails fill, and a run bo made parallel to the 
waves till she is luffe*! up again. A four-oared gig has been taken 
through a heavy sea under oars by pulling up to meet every danger- 
ous eiest uhich could not be do<lged, and just before it broke over 
tlie bow backing away from it. The smallest amount of sail which 
can 1x3 shown oy a main sail is when it is balance-roofed ; this is 
acconijdishcd by closf5-reeling it and lowering the jaws of the gaff 
chwo (town to the boom, while the peak stretches up that part of 
the l('(3ch aimvc the close-reef cringle. The plan is more frenuently 
adopted by fishing smacks than by yachts or otlier well-found 
vessels ; they have a try-sail which, Tbeing laced on a smaller gatt', 
is hoisted by the same iicak and throat halyards as the larger sail, 
and has its sheet secured to a holt near the sbuii, while the boom 
is crutched and secured with the main-sail and th(3 largo gaff lashed 
to it. TIic try-sail admits of being reefed ; it is a safe sail either 
on or off the wind in rough weather. The greatest care is necessary 
when running Ixffore the wind to keep the vessel on her course and 
to avoid gybing. A vessel should never get under way without a 
small boat, and a cutter should never be without lier legs for feai 
of taking the giound unox]>ectedly. In racing to windward, if the 
wind is variable, kix*}) nearly dead to leewanlof the mark vessel, 
as every change in the direcdioii of the wind will then bo an 
advantage ; unless tliere is a tidal pioferciice for one direction ovci 
the other, that will of course decide it. 

Tacking. If taken aliack by a cliangc ot wind, and wishing to remain on 
the same tack, ))ut the helm n])and haul over the fore-sheet. In a 
ship haul over the head-shocta and brace the head -yards abox. 
The way to t§ck a ship under favourable circumstances may here 
be nssumtsl as wtII known, and only a few hints relative to doubt- 
ful cases given. A low minutes prior to the attempt 8(>t all suit- 
able sail, keep steadily “rap-full^ with a small helm, so as to get 
as much way as jiossilde. If the crow' is large enough to list the 
ship, send them over to leeward, ease down tlie helm slowly, haul 
the boom in midships, haul down the head-sails, ease off the fore- 
sheet, let go the head -bowlines, and check the hcad-bracea. Directly 
the wind is out of the fore- top-sail, bra(5u the liead-yards sharp up 
again and haul the bowlines. When the wind is entirely out of the 
maiu-toji-sail, let go the top-gallant bowlines (if those sails are set) 
and laiso tacks and slu'ots, except the fore- tack, which should be 
raised after the main-yard has been swung. As soon os the vessel 
loH<(s her way, shift the helm hard over, and send the men to their 
stations. If she brings the wind across lior how', hoist the head- 
sails with the slieets on the same side as before ; if the wind takes 
them well and the shiji is still going round, give the order “main- 
sail haul," haul down the main-tack, aft the sheet, shift over the 
head-sails, luiul the after-bowlinc's. As the niain-top-suil fills, or 
before, according to the rapidity with which she pays off, swing the 
head-yards to the order of “Iniiil off all." 

If when near head to wind it is found that the bow is falling 
back and stern w'ay commencing, it is evident that she bus “missed 
stays." The helm in that case .should not be shifted, as with 
stern- way it wdll help her to pay her bow off in the direction it 
W'UH before. The lu'ad-sails should he hoisted, the main-sail and 
spanker taken in, tli(< fore-sheet hauled alt, the after-yards stpiarcd. 
As the wind comes abaft the beam the mi//en-top sail should h(» 
kept shiveiing and tlm maiii-top-sail just full ; shift the holm as 
she gathers headway. When beloro the wind wpiaro the hend- 
yards, shift over the head -sheets, and keep them flowing. Set the 
spanker when it will take the right way ; complete wTariugas Ixdore 
described. This is similar to “ box-huuling^’ ; it is not neeessaiy 
to biaee the head -yards ubox if she will fall off without. The 
uiameuvre of putting the htdm down and letting the ship shoot up 
ill the wind before wearing is sometimes adopted for tne sake of 
diminishing the run to leeward. Hauling all the yards at oiiee is 
ver\ obj(‘etumal)Io ; the sails are longer ahaek and have to bo hauled 
round by main strength against the pressure of the wind. 

Club- “Club liHuliug" may occasionally save a ship even in these days 

hauling, of steam, as a paddle-steamer will not turn with her head against 
a strong gale and a heavy sea, nor will a sailing-ship with an auxi- 
liary screw -prop(*llcr. 1 1 may be done when the ship is found edging 
down on a lee shoiv, too close to wear, and having a dejith of water 
not exceeding 20 fathoms. It will take two or three niinutos to 
open tile liawse ])ipe, get the (‘able chw, and procure hammer and 
punches for unshackling, and mauls for breaking the cable if 
neeessaiy. Put the helm down and act as in ordinary tacking till 
she ceases to turn m'uror to thi' wind ; then let the anchor, whether 
she has entindy lost her way or not, as pasainp the anehor a little 
will give a greater swing hack when the strain comes and allow 
more time for slijiping tlie cable, wiiieh should bo done directly 
the wind has crossed the bow ; at the same time swing the after- 
yards. If the cable has been slipjied succjcssfully, the nead-yards 
may be hauled as soon as the after-yards have lieen braced u]>, as 


she will soon be broadside on. It has been proposed to run a 
spring from the after-lee-port to the anchor, but that would take 
too much time. 

“Backing and filling” is practised in a tidal channel which is Backing 
too narrow to allow a ship to gather way for tacking. One top-sail, and ^ 
with the jib and spanker occasionally, is generally sufficient to give filling, 
slight head or stem way, to avoid either bank or another vessel, 
while the tide carries her broadside against the wind ; the less sail 
exposed the less the lee-way. Fore-and-aft vessels having less power 
to get stern-w^ay should have a boat in attendance with a line and 
a small anchor. 

“hedging” was a frwjuent performance before steam-tugs were Kedgmg, 
introduced ; it consisted of a scries of movements from one small ^ 
anchor to another, previously laid out by boats. For a similar 
purpose harlKmrs that were much freiiuentod were fonnerly fur- 
nished witli a succession of warping buoys. The large ropes used 
for transporting ships are called nawsers, and by a strange anomaly 
were formerly cable-laid nine-stranded. Such rope is hard and stitf 
to handle ; it absoibs more wet and retains it longer, therefore is less 
durable ; when new the strength is far inferior to hawser-laid rope 
of similar size. Manila and coir haw'sers float on the water and are 
therefore very useful. 

Dropping through a narrow tidal channel bv means of an anchor Drodg- 
just touching the bottom is called “ dredging ” or cliibbiug ; it can ing. 
be practised in a passage wdiicli is too narrow for backing and fill- 
ing, such as the upper part of the 'fhames, wdiere it is done every 
day. The vesstd swings to her anchor and points her stem up (or 
down) the stream ; by neaving in the cable (for wliich tlio steam 
capstans and windlasses afford great facility) the tide takes the 
ship on as fast as it is running so long as the course reniaiiia clear 
Wlien it is desirable to approach either side, a few fatboiiis of cable 
paid out will cause it to noid ; the helm and the action of the tidi' 
will then 8h«‘or tlio ship as desired, and by heaving in cable she will 
go on again, so that a sailing-ship shoulcf go up at half the rate of 
the tide at least. With a scrow-steainer it is far easier, as the screw 
will straighten her as well as the tide, and when fairly pointed 
through an open space she (‘an make a stern-board at five knots an 
hour while perfectly under control. 

A few words may be said about making and shortening sail in Making 
bad weather. One point holds good in all eases : the sails should and 
never be allowed to flap, as tliat cx|)oses th(‘m to the danger of shorten* 
splitting. The tack or luff is invariably secured first, while the mg sail 
shoot bi*ars a steady strain enough to keep the sail from shaking. 

Bifforo hoisting fore-and-aft sails the sheets an* steadied aft ; aiKl, 
should a sheet carry away, the sail is hauled down or brailed up 
instantly. Spankers and try-sails should be taken in entirely by 
tho lee-brails, the slack only of the weather -brails being at first 
taken clown. A practice has become general in the British navy 
of securing the top-sail clew-lino blocks to the lower (-ap instead ot 
round the yard, for tho sake of saving time when shifting top-sail- 
yards ; the use of the clew-linos for hauling the yaid down and steady- 
ing it is thus lost ; this is one of many objectionable jiractices. 

There has been a difibiem*o of opinion as to the mode of setting Top-f..al 
and taking in fop-sails and courses; liut the same rule should apply and 
to all s(]uare sails alike : that which is satost for one will be safest courses, 
for the others. Exjiericnee and the balance of opinion favour the 
hauling homo of the weather top-gallant-sheet, top-sail-slieet, and 
tack of tho fore-sail or iiiniii-sail first, with a good strain on tho 
clow-lincs, clcw-garnets, and bunt-lines, to avoid fla])ping. The leo 
sheet may then he hauled and ea.se(l down by clew-line and hunt- 
lino. Each bowline should also he steadied taut in succession tc 
prevent tho leech from flapjiiiig. 'J'herc a])pearH to be no advan- 
tage in first hauling the leo-shcot partially dow'ii. The taking in 
of these sails has l^en oijually a matter ol dispute, and many ad- 
vocate taking in a top-sail in a dilferciit manner from that which 
th(*y would adopt in taking in a course. Falconer’s nilo was often 
quoted and followed in former times. It runs thus — 

“ And he who strives the tempest to disarm, 

Will in‘vor first t*inbrail the lee yaixl-aim.” 

It must be rcmembcied that tho decision there supported by the 
sea-poet was then a novelty, and opposed to tho opinion of tho 
practical seaman. A main sail had boon split by “letting fly" tho 
.sheet; hut that proves nothing, as all sails will split if the clow 
flies loose in a gale. The lee Sow of an eighty gun ship’s main- 
top sail was blown over the yard-arm in conseiiuence of tho weather- 
sheet having carried aw'ay ; that clew was hauled up first. It might 
not have happened had the hunt-linos b(*en W’oll manned and had 
there been a small strain on the lee bowline. Either plan will 
answ’er if the bunt-lines are wtII manned and tho sheets eased 
steadily ; but that the weather clew should lie set first and taken 
in last is ]ncterable. 

In talking in toii-gallant-sails liefore the wind both sheets should 
bo kept fast till the yard is down. When a top-sail is to be reefed 
the yard should be pointed to the wind ; and for the first reef the 
top-gallaiit-sliects, bunt-line, and bowlines should lie hauled taut, 
for the second reef the top -gallant-sail sliould be clewed up, lo- 
keep the slioets from knocking the men at the yard-arms. In lougb 
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i^tli loM4Pi<^^ iniQii^ nw^lfioi^ in top^-milfl an4 oouttes 
hgva iwtt«i«i1y gfrwi w tjie %ater and maro etpaditicma 
tnethm ^ kanng feafdiaaa on tne aaiia* with becketi and toggloa 
on tba Jiiolcatay, Tlio w^iole stxaiii of tb« aail is thus thrown on 
tha iaohstar n«id amtU eyoholte, inatead of tlie pointa being ftrmly 
tied'^nd !tba ^ ^ uaually 

allowed to hang down and chafe at the fold ; hut thia oan be pre- 
veuted by f^tening three or fbnr small alab^Unea on each aide of 
ea^ reen Ottnuinkham’a invention for reefing top-saila is very 
valuable in all weflOdy manned ahipa, but it requires to lie kept 
square upon the yafd while rolling nn. If it becomes neoeaaary to 
iSift a top*a^ during a |^le» It should be made up on deck in the 
shape it would assume if hirled on the vard» and stopped with 
spu^yam, with the reef-barings and bowline bridles showing near 
the ends and l^e clews and bunt-line toggles near the centre, where 
it would be slung by a slip strop. When the two earings are taken 
into the centre it will form four parts, and the weather top«mast 
&tudding*sail halyards being bent round it will cause it to look like 
a large We. In that state it is hoisted into the top by the sail 
tackle, at the same time being steadied by the studding-sail hal- 
yards ; there all the ropes are bent, Glew«liaes and bunt-lines hauled 
up, reef-tackles hauled out, and the sail bent to the yard before the 
stops are slipped or cut ; then it is reefed as desired before the 
•weather sheet is hauled home. A fore-sail or main-sail is bent in a 
similar manner, except that the various ropes employed on a course 
are bent on decki by which ropes and the burtons it is swayed up. 
Studding-sails are very useful In long voyages ; their disuse on the 
main-mast is to *be revetted, espedally in k»ng ships. A top-mast 
or top-gaUant studding-sail is shifted ** before all,*' by a man on 
the yard gather!^ in the sail as it is lowbred to him and holding 
the outer leech till it cants the right way. 

During a coasting 'voyage the vessel must be within a moderate 
distance of the shore, themfore the person in charge should con- 
stantly be ready to run for shelter when necessary, and liavo the 
moral courage ^ do it in time. In yachting voyages, however dis- 
tant, tliere is a natural desire to see the land and all that is worth 
seeing, and, being well provided with charts, such vessels can enter 
any harbour, when perhaps a pilot is not able to get out. A ship 
starting on a foreign voyage should seek “blue water" aa soon as 
ix)88ible, and keep a safe distance from all laud which is liable to 
become a lee shore, and not be tempted to edge in because a certain 
tack is much nearer to the desired course than the other. For tlie 
choice of track and for trade winds, see Naviqation. 

To heave to for the purpose of stopping is done in a cutter by 
easing off the jib-shee^ hauling over the weather fore-sheet, and 
tricing up the tack of the main -sail. A schooner is treated simi- 
larly : the top-sail (if she has one) is liacked and the gaff-fore-sail is 
taken in. A ship has her courses hauled up, head-sheets eased off, 
and either the main or fore yard squared. Upon the latter point 
opinions differ. If two shills are close together, the one to wind- 
ward had better back the maln-top-sail and the ship to leeward the 
fore-top-smi ; they should always preserve a little headway. Boats 
invariably board &ipe on the lee side ; small vessels, when drifting 
fast, on the weather aide. A ship at anchor in a tide-way will 
always present a lee side during some period ; but a * * weather tide " 
causes a dangerous sea for boats. A boat’s oars should never bo 
tossed up or forward when there is danger of their fouling, for fear 
of staving the boat or injuring some one in the after part. 

When in the vicinity of a lee beach and landing by means of a boat 
IS determined on, the oars should bo manned to the utmost and the 
waves watched (as they always vary), and the boat forced in on the 
top of the third large wave, care being taken to keep her exactly 
end on to the sea. At the instant of touching the ground every 
man should jump out and begin to haul up the boat, if she is of 
reasonable weight ; the next wave will probably put them all out 
of danger. By holding on to the boat they give and receive mutual 
support, and avoid bebg sucked back by the receding water or 
cm^ed by the boat. 

The term *^bove to" as applied to a vessel in a gale of wind is 
derived from the desire to turn her bow up towards the wind and 
sea ; this under all circumstances of sail should be the point aimed 
at, since then the seas strike the side obliquely and also the bow, 
which IS the strongest part The best sails to keep on a ship during 
a violent gale are the dose-reefed main-top-sail, main- and mizsen- 
tiy-sails, and ftore-stay-sail. The fore-try-sail also may do good, 
and 18 far preferable to a main-stay-sail. The pressure of the main- 
top-sail tends greatly to mitigate the violent motion ; also by heeling 
Y*® s^P she ptosents a higher side to keep^the sea out and a sloping 
deck to aid the water in running off. ^e helm should be about 
one turn “a-lee," never bard down. When north of the equator 
ships should heave to on the starboard tack, and the reverse in 
soutkern latitudes. More sail should be made as soon os the gale 
modemtes, to steady the ship. The violent rolling motion may 
sometimes he diminmed by altering course, so that the period bo- 
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her own period of eecUlaUon, or Wbsu rmfuing before the wind by 
bracing the yards Up in opposite directions. Steamers at a reduced 
speed can scarcely be considered ae hove tO ; their masts anil sails 
am too weak to be of any use in a gale and too small in modcinte 
winds ; they make the rudder do all the work. The best sail to 
scud under is close-reefed main-top-sail, reefed fore-sail, and fore- 
top^mast stay-sail. 

Three continMiicios should always be anticipated by the captain 
and officer of the watch, and in some degree by every man in the 
crew, 80 that tlie alann should lose half its dread and be mot by 
prompt action,-— a man falling overboard, fire, and collision. A 
boat’s crew should be appointed in each watch, who on going oti 
deck should soo the boat ready and the plug in. If tlie ship m on 
a wind and capable of tacking, on tbe uy ** A man overboaru !’* the Mae 
helm should be put down and the ship steered roupd on the other Over- 
tack, with either the fore or main yards left square aud the coutses boaidL 
up ; she will then dnfb down tou^ids the man while the boat, 
which was at first on the weather side, is being lowered to pick bim 
up. If the ship is running irm the cast' is worse ; she must be 
brought to the wind instantly with the head yards squaie. Various 
plans have been devised for loweiiug boats, manj of them very 
good when oxeoute<l by trustworthy men ; the sai‘ne may bo sidd 
of the old system with plain blocks and tackles ; prat tit e and cool- 
ness will render either succossful. 

With regard to fire, prevention is bettor than cure ; lights in the Fire, 
hold idiould never be without a protecting lantern, and passengers' 
sleeping-cabins should bo lighted by lamps fixod m the bulkhead, 
inaccessible from the inside. Pumps and engines for oxtinguiehing 
fire should bo on the upper dock, ior fear ot being cut oil by the 
first outbreak. Fire stations and exorcise should be frequent even 
with the smallest crew. On the first alarm all ports and ventilators 
should be closed, wind-sails hauled up, hatchways closed as much 
aa practicable, awnings and all lower sails taken in, and the ship ^ 
kept before the wind, Unless the fire is in the after-part, in whimi 
case the boats should bo lowered at once. Many other thin« wdll 
present themselves to a cool head ; perhaps the first order should 
l>e “Silence ! " 

Collisions may be reckoned among those dangers against whldl^ CoQieiefi^ 
no man can giiai d liimself, be lie ever so w isc and experienced ; it 
avails not that one ship should do what is right, unlesa they both 
do so. The laws u|)oii the subject appear to be all that can be 
desired (see “Rules of the Road," under Navigation, vol. xvii. p. ^ 

277) ; but the mode of enforcing obedience is veiy lax and loniont 
A purely nautical tribunal is greatly needed, aud eveiy imjustifiablS 
deviation should be severely punished, whether followed by an acci- 
dent or not. It is admitted that in most cases of collision the evi- 
dence is so couflioting that a judge must be pulled where to find 
the truth. The great increase of speed diminishes the time of * 
approach ; the inct eased length of vessels demands a larger cit'cl 0 
to turn in ; the want of sml at the extremities diminishes the 
power of turning, throwing all the w'ork on the rudder, which 
IS proportionately much smaller than it was. The perpendicular 
stem mves a deadly blow at the flat side, instead of first cutting 
down the upper works by the sloping ent-w uter, and piobably coming 
to a state of rest before reaching the watei’s edge. Sufficient care 
is not taken to keep all lights from the upper dock and all places 
where they may disable the eyes of the officer in charge or the look- 
out men. Even holes have been made at the back of the bow^-llght ^ 
box to enable the ofiicer of the watch to see them burning ; of 
course his e^es are thereby rendered unserviceable for seeing distant 
objects. Officers in the merchant service are invariably in two 
watches, which does not allow them sufficient time for sleep, especi- 
idly in windy weather. If immediate action is not taken the instant 
a sail or a light is x'eported, the officer in charge should take bearinn ' 
by the compass, by which he will soon know if the other vessel is 
inclined to pass ahead or astern. If it remains stationary by the 
compass, they must both be converging on the same spot. 

If a ship should spring a leak at sea which may be attiibutable beaks^ 
to straining and is suffitiently serious, she should be run before 
the wind and sea under small sail. If the pumps then clear out 
the water, she may run for a port or resume ner voyage when the 
gale ceases. If the leak docs not abate, though the motion of the 
Slip is easy, it will bo evident that a butt (end of a plank) has 
started if it is a wooden ship, or that a plate has given way if an 
iron ship. In that case, two stout hauling-Unes should bo placed 
under the bowsprit and head-gear, and the end of one secured to 


the head-earing, tlie other to the clew of a spare top-sail or course, 
also two similar ropes to the other side, each oi the tour ropes being 
marked at 10 and 15 fathoms from the sail Half^a hundredweight 
of iron (shot or furnace bars) should be attached to each clew, the 
ship's pi ogress completely stopped, the sail thrown overboard and 
drawn equate across the bows ; the hauling-linss on the clews being 
carried aft and kept square by the marks, while the ropes on the 
head of the soil are voeiod, the sail is nlacod like a large patch 
over the place desired. Should the Msitiou of the leak not be dis- 
covert, ft might be well to place the sail under the main-mast ; 
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if tills liss no effort, place another sail under the fore^mast and the 
foro-fooit This simple dcvirc is no doubt very ancient and was prob* 
ably the pro<ie»g called in the book of Acts **undorgirdlng the snip.” 
Bails have usually l)eeti thrummed ; but that requires much time, 
and Iho utility is questionable. If a large hole has been made by 
collision a spreo^l sail would be burst by the pressuro ; but, such a 
liole bring usually at the side and partially visible, a largo sail 
nearly in the form in which it was stowed, having the stops cut, 
should be thrown over before the hole end downwards, and, when 
sunk Ih'Iow tho supimsed depth of the fissure, brought towards it 
till the bkdit of tho sail outers the vortex, when it will be sucked 
in violently and cither diHapi>ear within the ship or block tho 
hole ; if the latter, smaller sails can bo spread slack over tho 
hole to bo snekcfl in. The use of sails for tho above puiqjoses has 
biMm strangely neglected during lato years, though much moio 
fr<*quently needed. 

A leak can be stopped from inlward when aocessiblo by placing 
over it pads of oiled or Urred canvas, tarred coabsacks, bam of white 
lead, tallow, ])aint, clay, or any material which fits close when 
pressed by boai'dH and shored down firmly, — that or somothiiig 
similar could be done wdien a ship is on shore. If a ship is on 
sliore with a large hole in one part of her Imttom, she might bo 
recovered, csjK'cially if ebb-tide rece<los many feet, by building a 
double partition with a space of about 2 foot between on each side 
of tho injured part, filling tho sjiaco with day, and shoring it well, 
—in other words, by improvising two water-tight bulkheads ; the 
water having been immjied out of the sound parts ibe lising title 
would lloat her. When a ship is on shore with numerous cracks 
in her bottom, hut not a cltMir liolc, she may be fUwtted by constant 
pumping, even though at tirst the expedient should fail to prevent 
tho lido fiom c'bbing and ilowiiig in tho hold. By maintaining os 
much as ixissibh* an inward How the small fissures will gradually 
choke with weed and sand, till the inflow is so redu(‘ed as to be 
within tlio power of the pumps ; liny, oakum, or dirt of any kind 
shouhl ho tlirown over where it enn be sucked into the leak. Tho 
ordinary pnmjis of a ship may bo supplemented by nailing together 
four common deal boards and litting two square valves weiglited 
with lead, hinged and lined with leather, to rest on seats 2 feet 
from one end, which must be weighted on the outside as the bottom. 
A large hole near the top should l)e provided with a leather lip to 
shoot the water over the combings. When slung in the bights of 
two ropes four men jerk it up aiuY down ; the force with which it 
descends through the water will send a stream up tho tube with 
leas labour than baling entails. 

Ships on shore should be secured from driving into a worse posi- 
tiori before being freed from any weight. Hard substances such as 
guns and shot Hlumld not Im* thrown on tho lee side or where tho 
ship in hauling off might strike on them. Keep sufficient fresh 
water for immediste use. An anchor is usually carried out between 
two boats, the flukes being hung to a spnr across tho boats chocked 
up from the thwarts, while tho stock is susiicnded across the sterns 
01 tlie boats. Tho boats should bo huulotl out to a kodgo anchor, 
while other boats support short bights of hemp cable. Good axes 
should bo used for letting go iho anchor. 

A wooden rudder when immorsed is very little heavier than 
water and can Ije shipped and unshipiied by seamen with ordinary 
appliances ; but iron ships have metal rudders sometimes weighing 
as much ns 20 tons. Tho following remarks apply to wooden 
rudders only. To unhang a rudder remove the woodlock, — a fhoek 
recessed and nailed to tho stern-post close above the upper pintle, — 
the use of which is to prevent it being unhung by accident. From 
a beam or (*hook above the rudder-head busihuuI two luff-tackles, 
single blocks, and two leads up, and tho double blocks down to 
Btro|)s tiirougb the tiller hole. A few men on each luff- fall 
will easily lift the rudder tho length of the pintles ; and as they 
are drawn from the gudgeons it will swing fi*ee and may bo loivorwl 
between two boats provided with spars across their gunnels ; tho 
bight of a ro|>o will bring tho heel up to a position similar to that 
of tho hend, —nearly horizontal. It can then bo taken under tbe 
main -yard and hoisted in, or bo carried for repair to a wdiarf or suit- 
able boacli at high water. Before a rudder is taken off to be hung, 
two long guys are rove through holes for tho purpose at the fore-part 
of the hem, one end of each being hitcheil to the band for tho ^dder- 
chains, while tho other is in readiiioss to hand into tho ship half- 
way forward and low <lown. On the rudder-head being suspended 
by the luif-tacklos a little higher than its position when snipiied, 
tho guys will haul it to tho exact line with the stern-post ; it is then 
lowered into tlie gudgeons, th<* guys uiirovo by means of the short 
ends, and the woodlock replaced. Smooth w^ater is desirable for 
that oporatieu ; a little tide in a line with the keel will a.S8ist. The 
tiller should he firmly wedged or secured in tho rudder-head so as to 
prevent any jerking motion ; for tho same I’eason, tho wdieel ro^ies 
should bo kept moderately taut ; they should also be rove in two 
parts, lashed together on top of the wiicel, for convenience in shift- 
ing them one part at a time. The nuhler-chains are shackled to a 
band, which embraces tho rudder a little alnive tho water, and are 
attached to a stout rot>e, usually stopped up round the counter ready 
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to receive tackles, by whieb the ship may be steered impetfe^tly 
after the mdder-head is disabled. 

The construction of a temporary rudder has always been con- 
sidered an interesting and hignly usefal piece of seamanship. One 
easy plan is to pass the end of a large hemp cable out of tho nidder- 
hole or central port, haul it up to the ship’s side, lash to it one or 
more largo spars, sling the whole bundle about the centre of tho 
spars with stout hawsers as guys, throw it overboard, and heave in 
a part of the cable, leaving the part with tho spars lashed to the 
side of it far enough away not to be lifted out of the water with 
the pitch of the ship. I'he ^ys when rove through blocks on tho 
BfMire top-sail yard arms, w hich ore lashed across the gunnel for the 
jHirjiose, are taken to the capstan ; by this means the ship may bo 
steered with the assistance of her sails. If there be not a hemp 
cable on board, the luigest hawser must be used with a spare top- 
mast or the largest spar available. 

Eply in the 19th centuiy Captain Edward Pfikenham contrived an 
efficient rudder with tho material in his ship. Part of a top-mast 
heel uj) formed the rudder-head and main-piece, the fid-hole becom- 
ing the tiller-hole. The main-piece passed through the round hole of 
the lower cap, which was made of elm and lined with leather, and 
which, being secured by a collar near the lower part, acted for pintles 
and gudgeons, and was drawn into place by two ’ ’ 

it embraced tho stern-post by the squam intended 
for tho mast-head (fig. 39). There should be 
ropes to the bolts 5, h to keep it horizontal. 

Another top- mast was cut, which with the re- 
mainder of the first made four mi*ts in all, flat- 
tened and fitted together, woofdod and Wted, 
and so forming the required width. Three pigs 
of ballast were let into the lower part and the 
whole jilanked over and secured with spike nails. 

Fine weather was necessary for shipping it and a 
collar was built above tbe rudder-hole to confine 
tlic motion and to support tho weight. The 
materials carried in mocleni ships may differ, but 
a fertile mind will generally find substitutes. 

Tho “Phi lie” frigate, eommauded by tho Hon. 

11. J. Jlous, steered across tho Atlantic during 
sixteen days of almost contimious gales, a dis- 
tance of 1 500 miles, by means of a cable over tho 
stern and a Pakenham rudder during part of the time. She had 
bc'cii on shore in the Gulf of St Lawrence; during the voyage she 
was making 20 inches of water an hour and she had also two masts 
sprung ; she reachc*d St Helens in tlie Isle of Wight on the 13th 
of OctolxT 1 835. 

It is a difficult thing to get a lower yard from the deck into its Raisin^ 
nlace without lotting go either stays or ligging, and this the fol- main- 
lowing instance will illustrate. Tho “Thunderer,” an eighty-four yard, 
gun sliip, broke her main-yard, which was 112 feet long, completely 
in two, 5 feet to leeward of the slings. The broken parts were sent 
down, and a main-top sail-yard crossed instead, while a reefed top- 
sail did duty as a course and a mizzen- top-sail over it as a main-top- 
sail. The jiarts of the main-yard were jnaced together on deck ; the 
two halves of a spare anchor stock were let in on tlie fore audaft sides 
and an oak mast fish on top, with some studding-sail-booms to round 
it off. All jiartH were bolted, hooped, and woolded together, making 
it as strong as ever it was, entirety from the material carried in tho 
ship. The sketch (fig. 40) 
reprasents the time of dip- 
ping the port yard-arm 
uiKier tho main - ste y ; y 
represents the jeers, which 
bear tho principal weight 
(total, 5J tons) ; / the two 
fore- tackles lashed to the 
mast-head pendants ; t a 
top-burton ; s a sail- tackle 
to the top-mast-head ; w, 
m main -tackles from tho 
mast-head pendants ; I 

tlie main-lift ; y a yard- 40. 

tackle secured to an up^ier-deck beam. Tlie main-yard was entirely 
rigged before being erossed ; the blot'ks are not shown. In a long 
ship tho operation w'ould be easier. When a fore -yard has to be 
got across from the deck, time and trouble eau be saved by letting 
go, half at a time, all the fore- rigging and baek-stays which are on 
that side. 

When feeling the way into harbour during a thick fog, let a boat 
pretend to tow the ship with the deep-sea lead-lino ; by this means 
a margin of 100 fathoms of safety will be secured. Care should 
be taken that every ninning rope in tho ship bo slacked previous 
to rain or heavy dew. 

For further infonuatlon anti variety of opinions see Captain Francla Liardet, 

II.N., Points of Smmanship and discipline; Robert Kipping, Moating, Mast* 
making, and Rigging Ships ; Vanderdecken, The Yacht Sailor ; R. H. Dana, 
Seaman's Manual (10th ed., 1867) ; Optain Alston, SeauMmship ; Charles 
Bashell, Rigger's Guide ; Captain Sir George S. Nares, Smmmthip (^th ed.). 
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ULOMAAT*! 

A K tlgnUlM » tmlnedi wmaaoi, AlaJ$ (pnm, and odvA rth^ 

item. Ahwm^ In a direction abreast the ship. About sai^, to 
£Jsk ortum bead to wind. Aeoommotlc^ioa-tedWen a flight of steps over the 
S?? snltaWe tor ladles. AArifi, severed from aU securlt y. Aft, towards the 
^ placing tallow in the cavity at the end to bring up 
IvSci mens from the bottom. ^ As^, behind ; to ^ astern is to go Iwhlnd. 
^i!wr< across: as aoitws the bowa Avcat (as in the expressions, “Avast 

*^**/*wfc anSjUU^i mode^?clirinFng safely with the tide, against the wind. Bwik 
n mil to let tlie wind press it the reverse way. Jtack»Uxy^ a supTHirt at the 
and abaft an apper mast. Bale-riiwff*, a long strap of ropo for hoistiug 
TAckaaes. Mlaet, anything carried for the sake of its weight. Banyan iUiy, 
Wmerly a tostday on which oatmeal was Issued in lieu of meat Bare poUe^ at 
ttoa without any sail set Banricat a small cask for water in boats. Batten 
finwm to cover the hatchways with canvas secured with battens, In order to ex- 
nludo the sea. Bmm, the extreme width. wBeafa-sads. a ship is on her beam- 
ends when inclitiiug over at a right angle. Bear a Aarwi, make haste. Bear away 
and bear up, steer ferther from the wind. BeeMring^ direc.tion ; down tu her bmr, 
iiia^ a point in the inclination of a good ship at which she resists going f 
BerkrL a rope eye to receive a knot or toggle. Bees, strong projections 


further. 

bolted 


on each side the bowsprit, Bday, to secure a roiK* by turns round a belaying 
nin or cleat. Bells, one sound is ma<le for each lialf-hour fi*om setting the 
watch (see “watch”) Jielly, in a mast, a curve with the convex side aft. 
BdlU‘baiul, a broad sMp of canvas acmes the middle of a sail, to sti'engthen it. 
BellV'Stay, a rope from flie centre of the mast led forward. Bend, sails arc said 
to be l»ent to the yards ; a kink formed in a hemp cable when stowing it ; to 
make fast anything ; to bend on. Jienttek shrouds, foraierly used to assist the 
futtock shrouds and set upon deck. Bertfhf the situation of a ship or other thing. 
Between wind and water, at the water’s edge. Bight, a loop formed by a rope. 
Bilge, a gutter nearly the length of the bottom of the ship ; lumcc bilge-water. 
BinnadU, a box for the comtiass Bite, the anchor bites whan it hooks the 
cround. BUts, a rack with sheaves and pins ; cross timliers or iron to secum 
the cable. Block, a shell of wood or metal containing one or more sheaves. 
Bl ue water, clear of the English Olianuel ; at a distance Ibom shore. Bl uff, broad, 
as applJOT to the bows. Boarding-netting, a mjMj net to exclude an enemy. 
Bobstays, strong rones or chains to keep the bowsjirit down. Bold shore, that 
which has deep water close to It. Bolsters, soff. wood and canvas under thoeyes 
of the rigging. Bolt rope, a superior description, made of lino yam, used for 
roping sails. Bonnet, an addition to a try-sail (or other sail), attached by a 
row of bcckets rove Uirough each other. Boom-irons, supjwrts for studdiiig- 
sail-hooitia. Booms, spare sprs (indelinltely). Both sheets aft, running before 
tlie wind. Bower anciuira, the two prineljial anchors for use. Bowline, a rojHi 
to Ik>w the leech of the sail forward ; Iwwline-ljrldle, a span for the same ; to 
sail on a bowline, 1o sail close in the wind. Bowse, a violent pull. Box, or 
hrai'cd abox, the head-yards crosstsl the reverse way of the after-yards ; box 
her off, to force her bow from tlie wind. Box-hauling, letting the ship come to 
the wind, hauling round all the yards, making a Btern-lxmnl, and wearing. 
Braoe to or by, to bring the yards bock a little, to make them shake or nearly 
so. Braex up, to place Die yards as far forwanl as they will g<i. Brail up, to 
take in a sail by means of brails. Break bulk, to commence discharging cargo. 
Break her sheer, to pass the wrong side of her anchor. Breast-fast, a security 
at right angles to tne side. Bridle, two jiarts of cable fmiu the hawse to a 
mooring. Bring by the lee, to toll off till the wiml, after crossing the stern, 
hacks the sails. Bring to. either to anchor or to stop by backing a sail ; to 
eoiinect the cable with the cajistaii, or a tackle to a mpe. Broaching to, 
coming to the wind against the helm. Broadside, the whole side ; the dis- 
charge of every gun on one side. Broadside on, the flat side against anything. 
Broke ndbeudeed, a state caused by weakness or strain, when the centre sinks un- 
duly (soe “ hogged ”). Bucklers, shutters and hats to secure the hawse-holes at 
sea. BuBc, tlie cargo' Is stowed in bulk when without sacks or packages. Hull- 
rope^, a rope from the jihboom to kisjp a buoy or boat from the b<ms, BulV-e- 
eye, a woi^en fair lead or a round thi^ piece of gloss. Bumpkin, a short Hfiar 
projecting from each bow, to which the foro-tack is hauled down ; it is sup- 

S ii^l by Immpkinsihrouds. Bunt, the centre part of a square sail when furled. 

uni-lines, ropes from the foot of a soil by which to haul it up. Buoy-rope, 
the rope lietween the crown of the anchor and the buoy. Burton, a long 
purchase with a double and a single block. Bush of a sheave, the brass lining 
upon wliich the jiin msts. Butt, the end of a plank. Butt-shngs, strong sliiigH 
for casks. By, brace the yards by, nearly In the direcstion of the wind, hut 
not so as to shako. By the board, overboaid entirely, as a most going over the 
side. By Ike hxad or stem, drawing more water forward or aft. 

Vahle-laid, the designation of nine-stranded rope. Caboose, a cook-liouse on 
deck. Cant, to turn over. Cap, a large piece of eon fitted on tho top of a mast 
by a square hole, with a round liolo fdf an upiier mast 1o slide thiuugh ; with 
iron tiiasis the cap is of iron. Caj^hore, a suimort to the f(>re-]iari of a lower 
cap. Capstan, a drum on a vertical B])liidle for neaving heavy weights. Careen, 
to heel over bottom out of water tor repairs. Cast off, hi let go. Cat-block 
and cat-JUll, used in hoisting the anchor, uatharpin legs, short ropes connecting 
the lower parts of the futtock shrouds. Cat-heml, tinibcr-heod projecting from 
the bow on which to hang the anchor. Cat's-paw, a slight iiuff of wind ; a means 
of hooking a rope. a large cleat for securing ropes. Chafiug-maJts, mats 

< o protect the rising. Chain-jdate, an Iron plate securing a dead-eye. Chain- 
pump, the lamesLlmnd-puini>, wiiich by an endless cliaiu and valves produces 
a continuous now. Channels or chains, projections fmin the ship's side to spread 
the rigging. Chock-a-block or Mark ami block, wlicn the hlcH'ks of a tackle meet 
together. Choke-a-luff, to tiass turns of spun-yarn roiirnl Imtli parts of tlie fall 
to prevent their moving when let go. Cleat, a iiicco of licech with two horns 
for belaying ropes ; a piece of wikmI nailed to secure a thing from slipping. 
ilevf-gamet, for hauling up tho clew of a course. Clew-line, the rope which 
^uls up the clew, C’teio of a sail, the corner to which tho sheet is attached. 
Clews, an arrangement of small lines called knittles for lianpd'iig cots and ham- 
Inner cud of a cable; also a mode of fastonlng a hemp 
cable to an anchor, and for other purposes. Clubbing, dredging, or driving, 
each Word implies dropping with the tide, while the ship is governed by the 
Jiclin and an anchor scraping tho liottoin. Vlvh-haul, to tack by means of 
and losing an aneiior. Coamings, tho raised frame of a hatchway. 
toekbiU, when the anchor hangs loose from the cat-head. Collars, the upiwr 
I»n« of the stays and hwrge straps round the bowsprit. Come up, to render 
slack or let go. Coming up, when the change of wind allows a nearer approach 
'^."he course Commander, a large mallot for hammering rope. Companion, 
a lilgh covering over a hatchway. Compres^r, a curved bar to squwze tlie 
ciialn cable against a beam as a stopper. Canning, directing ttie hehnsman. 
^ownier, the angle of the stern on tdXher side. Courses, fore-sail and main-sajl of 
A sqimre-rlgffed vessel. Crank, unstaiile, easily turned over. Crinale, an iron 
ring to oonllne a sail to a stay ; an eye formed by a stiwid on the leech of 
^”5*^**^ pASAln* close ahead. Cross-tree^, spreaders under 

xne tops and at the top-mast heads to support the top-gallant rigging. Crmo’s- 
several spans of small rope brought to a eominon centre. Crow's-nest, a 
seac for a lookout man at the top -gallant mast - head. Crupper , a chain to 


L Sas also the explonatton to flg. flfi at p iM. 


keep down the heel of the jlbboono. OnUbh. an Iron rest tor a boom ; a metal 
swivel for an oar to work in. Cut and tun, to cut the cable and go in liasfo. 
Davit, a derrick of wood or iron to Mt a weight. iJeodsn her way, to retard 

K ss. Dead-eye, a clump of wood with three holes, without sheaves ; an 
ame for setting up rigging, Derribk, a single spar held by guys to llfr a 
weiglit. Dog. to pass the tails of a stopper or other ro|Krs rlgsag iPiffs-ear, 
the leech of tlie sail between the reefs when allowed to stick up. liog-vane, 
made of feathors for the use of the quartermaster. Dog-watch, 4 to 6 and 6 to 
8 p.M. ; nraraiively. a short time. Doufse, to lower a sail; put out a liglit. 
Dr^, apniied to an anchor not holding. Draught, the depth m water required 
to flimt the ship. Draw, when a sail takes the wind proiicrly. Dredging, sos 
clubbing. Drift, floating without giUdanee. Drimug, dragging the anchor 
unavoidably in a gale; dropping intentionally with the tide and v^ry little 
^h\o. Drop astern, to fall iHdiTnd. Drop of a sail, the distance the foot is 
from the yard. Dun nage, flrewood or valueless things placeil under the cargo. 

Earlnys,i\\o upper corners of a mptare sail ; the ropes by which they are 
secured to the yard. J.ase hrr, in steamers, go slow. Kuw off, to slacken a rope, 
/wwr arm, move it liack towards mklhliijm. Edge atmy, to steer lari her 
from the wind, or obliquely from a siiip. Edgt in uuth, to steer obUquely 
uiwards soinething. Idlmw, an angle fonneji by two<*ables or rojies. Kutbraii, 
w Diail up (olwoletc). Lndfor end, changing a lialf worn rope, HUlistitutlng a 
sming part lor a weak. End on, In a diivct Iint> witli the length of the ship. 
Kstbvador or stevedore, a man who stows hotels hut does not go to sea. Enn 
keel, when a slilp draws as much water forwaid ns aft. 

F<uf-end, the end of a ro|M^ unlaid ; refuse, halr-wnif, tin* free passage to a 
harlMiur. Fair wind, a wind which allows a ship to nteer diicei foi her 
destination, hakv, one clrido of a coil of rope. Poke down, to arriing<* a rope 
to and fro clear for running. Fall, of a tackle, tin lunt whi* h is Imiilcd inwn. 
tailing off, when tho change of wind ohliges the ship to deviate laithcr lioni 
her course. False keel, an addition to the main keel, not Mini to tlie Htieiigth 
of the ship. Fetch way, to move tiirmigh being insecure. P id, u piiTC‘ of wowl 
or iron to key up a most or keep out u cuitci’s bowsjint ; a wooden cone used 
by riggers. Fill, to place the sails to tlui wind so as to pro]iel tlio hhlp lorward. 
tish, a piece of wood or iron secured to u wmk must or yanl to strengtiieii It. 
Ftsh-datdt, a derrick for hoisting tho flukes of uii anchor ; Iwnvo jish-blorh, jith- 
hook, fsh-fall. Flat aft, when the sheet of a sail is as taut as it <«in \w ; fatten 
in is iho order to jiroduce that effect. Flaw of wind, wind sudden and tin 
stable in force and direction. Fleet, to reniTange a purchase tor aiiotlicr null. 
Flemish horse, a foot-rope at the yard-arm for men to stand on. PlotiUa, a 
lloct of Muiall vchmoIh. hlowi ng sheet, the sheet eased oil' to a fair wind. P lush, 
level. FI ush -decked, neither poop nor foi'ccastle. P oot -ropes, lopes on 

the yaids, tlio Jihlsiom. and the flying-juihooin for men to stand upon. P'ore 
and aft, from one end to the other len^hways of the sliiii. Fore-and-aft sails, 
those imtsot on yards, tlierefore callable ot being placed in a line with Uic keel. 
toreeastle, the Iroiit part ol the iipiier deck, but more correctly the deck built 
over that iiart ; top-gallunt forecast te, a sliort pieeo of deck opiui beneath. P'ore 
jwak, under tho fiont part of the dock ; tlio torwunl ejiti-oiiilty. Pore rtach, to 
sail taster through the water than another wlicn on a wind, though not gulnliig 
to windwanl. Porge ahead, the shl]) moving uliead sliglitly when hove to, or 
in a calm, or over a slioal. Foul, entangled (of a roiHi) ; control y (of a wind) • 
weedy (of the liottoin). Foul hawse, when tho cables are twisted. Frapping, 
an irregular lashing to bind things together. Preebonrd, that part whudi is 
alxive wat«r. Freshen the nip, to veer a little cahl(‘, or uny lope, in order to 
relievo the parts strainiHl. P'ull and by, to st^oer close to tlie wind, keeping tho 
sails full. Funnel, a copis'r sheath at iho top-mast or tO)i-gullant mast liea<i. 
Fiitl, to roll up Hipiure sails ; other sails are stowed. P uttock-shiouds, short 
ropes below cacii (op. 

(Santmoving, a strong lashing of rojie or chain to secure the bowsprit down 
to the liead knee. Canghoard, a plank with battens for people to walk upon. 
C, anyway, the narrow deck U'tweon the quarter-deck and fon'eastle ; tlie en- 
trance to a ship ; any isissage kejit clear. Uaskets. liands of platted rope-yarns 
to secure tJic sails wlieii tbiied. Cud lines, rojies whndi are on a mast when it 
is hoisted in ami by which tlie shrouds are triced up. dirt, wlieii tlie niooiing 
cables are so stretched as to prevent tiie ship swinging fieely. Clut, a jiieco 
of w’ood whii’h keeps a knot or hitcii from closing. Couse-nerk, a crooked non 
to supiKii’t a studding-sail-biMini. Coose-vd ugs, the parts of a com so which 
are exposed to tlio wind when eontined by clow garnets and bunt-line.s only. 
Giaft, to cover a loiw with lino line in uu oruumciital maniior. Cnpiug, coming 
up to tne wind against the helm, Cronml-tiu-kle, anchors, cables, and all con- 
nected with them. Crow, a term applied to the dn eel ion ot the cvible when, 
it IS lieing hove in. Crummet, a roi>e ring made by a strand, dudgeon, that 
I>art of the hanging of a rudder which is iiolted to the stern -p<ib(. duess- 
vHiTji, a rojio strctcheil taut to haul something to and fro uisin. dunnel or 
gunwale, tlie hlgh(‘st part of the bulwark. Guys, ropes to keep a sjiar or other 
thing in the desired isisltion. Gybe, to let a ioic-and-alt sail siiift from one 
side to the iitlier wlicn nearly liefore tin* >\ind. 

Halyards, rojK's exclusively for hoisting sails. Hand over hand, to pull 
with one hand after tlie other ; figuratively, done quickly. Handsomely, an in- 
junction Hignif>'ing slow motion ; with care. Ilanay billy, a small axe kept on 
deck. Hard down and hard-n-lee, jHisilion of the helm, tiie reverse of hard-a- 
weAtther and hard up. Haul on hoard, tlie usual onler for hauling down the 
iiiain-tack. Haul up, alttiring tlie course moie towards the wind. Hawse-hcAss, 
ilic ofMUiings in the Imws through which the cables pass, --the iron lining is 
the hawse-pipe ; a large i»leoo of wood which sUips the hole at sea is the hawse- 
plug', open hawse, when the cables are clesr of each other; a omss, when the 
ship has swung half imind ; an elbow, when once round ; a round turn, when 
twice round ; m the hawse. In the space close aJieati. Hawser, n large rfipe for 
iiuivitig a ship, now frequently of steel wire. Head-sails, tlie fi\ ing pli, jib, and 
fon*-t op-mast stay-sail. Head sea, when tlic waves run contrary to tlie courwi 
tlioiigh tho wiml' may not 1 m* ho. Headway, motion in the direction of iho 
vessel’s head. Htart, a blrs’k of liard wsxid, which takes a large roiK» round it 
ami many turns of a lan>unl through it. Heave drrwn, to eiireen for impairs. 
Heave in days, to come up In tlie wiml for tacking. Heave short, to heave in the 
on hie to n short scope, llravc thx lead, to cast (lie lead hi aKceitain the depth. 
Ileam the log, to throw tlm log over to test the speed. Ihel, the lower part of a 
mast, spar, rudder, or stern-post. Heel chain, from the bowsprit cap to keep 
flic lib-iMMitn out. Helm's a-lee, a word of command implying that the helm is 
down. //of/. to scnih or sempe the Ixittoin. Hogged, appliinl to a vessel when 
through weakness the how ami stern droop, so that tho profile is that of a hog's 
Iwck (sue “ brokeii-liacked ”). Htme, when sheets are close down to the yartl 
they arc home ; wlieii an anchor is hove uimn and diaws tlirough the ground 
it is said to come home. Hoops, hroail woo<len bands used wit h gaff balls and 
wind-sails. Horse, a bar uiMiii which the fore or main sheet hloi’ks of small 
vessel** run. Hounds, large checks on a most to support tin f n stlo- trees. 
Housing, of a maht, the part lielow tho upper-deck. Hove to, an al hrcvlation 
of Aorc to the wind, to Ikjw tho sea ; to stop. Hulk, an old ve.ssel w>thrtnt. masts. 
Hull, the ImmI V of the vessel exclusive of masts and rigging. Hidl-down, so far 
distant Wiat tiie hull is below the horizon. .... » 

Inboard, any place within the ship. Jn irons, when tho sails are so badly 
arranged that the vessel will not obey the helm. Pn the wind, too close, the 
sails flapTikig. 

J ask-stay, a tight ro)ie te which others arc made fiist Jasob's ladder, a rope 
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at tilio hiMtl of an anctior Jingrr^ a auiall liandv tarklo with a double and a 
singleldock funk, old cabh oi large rone, uaed for making awabs, mate, apun 
yam, Aic Jt/ry nuijst. juty yaid juiy rvdaBr, tempoiary eubatitutee for inaet, &c 
hVA/f, 1 1 patiH oi i lopf Touiid a hemp cable to protect it from chafing 
Kfdgtng^ to movo bv siieam of warpa and k9<lge anchoxe JC^elwnt a tlmbei 
ineftio oil top of tlx kt.<l hn/nifway etcer iaiiher from the wimt Ktupher 
fuUt the b< liDgiitan to korp the Bailii full of wind Kfiep ymr tuff and laep to 
uind it> nouyitiouR exiircsHiona Kink, a knotty twtet in rope . a beiia in 
ic loiie Hliich la ditlhiilt to etratgbton Kfteen, angular eupporte of lion ui 


tfutuind it> nouyitiouR exiircsHiona AfnA;, a Knotty twtet in rope . a ueiia m 
wlic lope Hliich la ditlhiilt to atratgbton Kfteen, angular eupporte of lion ui 
inood hnlttlf itvff, aniall Ime made by hardening two or thieo rvipe-yania 
ami twisting tlain together Knot, a geograpliical mile (iee art Ixm) 

Innngs wniatl lima aeoutlng aalla ami other thtnga Utruifall, finding the 
land UH exfee ted protected by land In evetydfmethm J/tnynrd, 

arorx for tightening larger rojua , a line to faaten knlvee, marling eplkta, A/t 
JaitI tard Hit old nanif for the left side, now calbd port IjosK, to eecure two 
or iiioie thinga togethei by nipea Lay tu, to wait , to heave to Lazy guy, a 
ro]M or tuekk on a epunkf r bo un or main boom to keep it steady J nt i, the 
weight for naidtalning the lUpth of water I rad. the lead ol a roi< is it a 
propi r dit( ( turn thiough the 1 UK*ka eitliei side of a square eall and Hit 

ite ‘tula of illoth«is(Hf«‘ luff ) /r/^^ fin««,oncuurfica only, to haul the Ittfh 
of lilt sail < I lae up to the lore side of th« yard lez lurch, a detp roll bi Uc 
ward Irrzh n, a ahoio upon which the wind bluwe dirticllyaml which la 
uiiMlitlii it<I Ue »uU, tlie sidt farthest fiom tlia wlud either Inside oi t nlHido 
tin ship V nth r the Itc a ship Is so spoken of In relation to the land by which 
it is pint-ef ltd , siuiilaily a boat mi) be said to be “ umhr the Itm' of a ahip 
hte uay, the tliatame tt ship drifts out of her courst , Indioatetl by the angit 
formea by the wake Jtqs, spars canUd by outt4»iB to keep them upright 
wlun on the ground Lljr Hiua, small roiies to steady the inon w lien standing 
on til* yaids, to hold by when being lowc nd In boats, and for similar purf scs I 
Lijf, a rope neai the extremity ot each yard to top It up, i r , lift It 1 1nibfin, \ 
boards or plates to ktip t)ie bllgt ihar I Lai to knn ovei continuously 
J Izat I, a lanyard with n ttnmbU to confine anothet rojs or to slip at phasiire 
jAtotut HinU letting them tall fiut to diy or for iiso Jvhhfr, a man not skilhd 
in stamunship I uUn « htU, an o|Kin space In the top near the «ycs of the 
ligging, thiougli whhh a man (uti ciawl histcad of going outside luff, an 
ordei to sUri dcsei to tlx wm 1 , of a snii, (he U n pait of u stay sail,tiy sail, 
or Jib, and (Ik wcafhi r side for the tiiin being ot an> sqnart sail I uff Uullr, 

Is foririi 1 oi i Uu h oi 4 inch r qs , u double and a single block, and is used h r 
various f < iiiiioiiii > pm imsi s 

M th ml t ) 8(t Kuii Muir vutrr, to hak Mangrr a tight emlosoro to 
cat( li 1)i< watn ft iiitiii huwsi 1 1 ] es Man rope, ])la(fd o\(t the side at the 
gangway 1« i p< "iph to < limb up by, and at otlur pUiiis Man ifardn, men t-o 
Stan 1 ill a row on each ns a salute Marl, to st c me things togeihi r h) a stu 
cf SHX n of lialf hftchei Matli ig soft laf 1 while line i ir seem lug sails to the 
bolt lOpe Marling upU i, an ii<in or copper spike used by saiTmakcrs and 
iiggi IS Marry, to 111 the stramls together rcaily for splicing MarUngnh a 
tackle to ku p down as) lai Mini alaigedoublo headed linmincr used by riggirs 
Meatt* nger, an cndlesH rujie or < hidti fi mi the capstan to bring in the cable Mid 
ahipfi, the c< iitie. ot , wbt n appUi I to the huliii, the iioutial point MUs ztaya to 
try to iac k and tail M< Jt f su n el a s w ivcl writh font sliort legs to tn< ut two 
cAblcH from the am hois and two hi idlts from the hawse Mouse, a swelling or 
obsli ur tiou iniHi 1 on a stay , also a m uiiig ai ross the point of a hook 
Kiaifd of a shin to ho in a dot k or on shore rt'quiring more water to float 
than map tidf s afl ml hear, a (authm to tlie htUnsman that the ship Is too 
close to the w itid He I Uu e a ( ham oi baud round a lowt r most for tlie f uttoc k 
rigging to hr s( t up t< i r round the top mast for the top gallant rigging to 
leevethiough Kip, th« }ait of the icpe which beais the chlrf strain, to 
freshni tlie nip Is to \e< i out and < hangc the ) 1 ue. Klpinr, a sehager rofie 
01 (hulii lor binding the messenger to the ruble hir iin, n block of wood 

f ilar cil in one of the holes of a ranstan for >cciing a rope by Ann buoy, a 
mri> of any uiatr nal In the form ol a double cone 
ojinsf, n dlstaiico from the laud Of the wind, not so close as she might lie 
ifsailing ( n a u ImJ Opiii,an nnchoisgr is open wht n exposed to the sta, the 
liiwMi. whrn the rahks me dear of each otliei , an oldrctwhrn xlslblc not 
obsctiK 1 orhp drr A, the lt>w« st in larM' shljis Out of trim whr n the weights 
an w longly phicerl Overhaul, to slacken < \eiy part of a tackle , to overtake , 
to examine 

Painter theiopr by which boats aio made fast ParhuelU to hoist by rolling 
a thing with two lopcs Parcelling, ern erlng a i ope with strips of tailed ran\ as 
Panels, stout iojkis covered with leather, used tiO confine an upp< r yanl to the 
mast Jarting, bicakiiig, as parting the cable. Pay a aejim, filling it with 
pitch J’uv auay and jxiy o«/, aiqdled to star king hawsers or cables Jay 
down, lowering things, as the cable to be colled or stowed Pay off. fiom the 
wind, as b) liulsllng hr ad sail oi putting the helm up , to pay and dlHintss tlie 
01 ew Peal the outer part of a gaiTomt of a gatf sail. Peiuiant, a laigo rope 
with 0 tn< kle attar herl Pennant, a narniw signal flag , a long stiip flown by 
ships ot war JHg one jiort of hon ballast , the largest Is M cwt Pintle a 
largo pm IxilUd to the rudder, by whhh it is hinged Pitching and sen iiug 
signifies plunging tlie br>w into one wave and the stun into another J lam 
sail, all i xcepi stud ling sails and stay satis between the masts J*oint, a plat 
ting 01 lliir^ to tie up a iccf , to sectite the end of a tujie with knlttles Pttoped 
a \eHHd is said to w pooped when n wave breaks over the stern Jort, thr 
morkru wrrd for left. Press of sad vexy nimh sail Prexentvr bia<e, an 
additional lo^ie to support the yard during a gale, J*risc, to mo\e by a lover 
or a spai , a lawflil capture l*urchase, a tackle ox lever 
Quartet tin }iurt of the side noai the stern, hence quarter boat , also the part 
of a yaid b twu n the centre and the yard arm 
ha<l a trume with sheavts and belaying phis ItaJce, to fire through a ship 
from ( nd (•<> c nd the inclination of the masts aft flange of cable, it was for 
im rly rustomaiy to haul up cable equal to the depth of watci Jtap/uU, the 
wind noting fully on e\er> sail Kittllns or ratlings, small lines as sb ps up the 
figging iutree, a ship nduced in height by cue or more decks Ittaeh, the 
open sti Right iiait ot a ilvtr between two bends Heady aKout, ready u ready, 
words ot warning preparatory to tacking JU^UukUs and reefperulants, tor 
hauling up the leeches of top sails and courses ready for reefing , the latter 
also on a boom lor reefing a sail Hmrng line, a small rope rove through 
bfticks to drag a larget one aftir it Reft general repair Reheving tackles, 
)>laced on a tillf i to assist the wht el ropes duilng a gale Rendering, sllp]iing. 
not holding as a knot or fastening should Rths and iruils, flat lioarus and 
loilei^i alternating ; used for {aw xoix s and tunrels Ruling Mueen wind and 
iaU, when buluiotd between the two Riding cable, the cable liearing the 
stiain iitgginj stoppers, for seeming the adding rigging when broken 
Ktght a '^mel, to iccdycr the upilght position Ktght the helm, to relinquish 
the uoaition the lielin is in ut anv moment and place it In inidshiini Ring 


the uoaltion the lielin is in ut anv moment and place it in inidshiini Ring 
TO) es, cable stoppers whic h pass through the ring IkjUb small tycrs 

to fasten a top sail or < ourse to a Jac k stay JKopm s yam, a thread of worsted 
spun in the lopi to mark it , each Bi itish ro^l dockyard formerly usid a difler* 
iiit c olour Rolling tackle, strt tohed flroin the ke qitarb r of a yaid to the mast, 
to rclie>e the pant I or truss from the Jerking strain of the lee roll Roping, 


hraee$,ih» Wind becomlitg more Ihyoniwhle, to brlfig thti nosiWr toadhm 

JUmnaty, to lower or veer quickly. Ttoutid to, to come to the wind And heave 
to Sound turn, a double twist in a cable , to veer a rope round a blt-heod or 
cleat Round up. to shorten up a tackle , to pull Up a alack roiw through a 
block Rouse it iti, at hauling a liawser by hand without a purohaso. Jtoudool, 
on opening in the gunwale or a boat tor on oar. Rudder mine and pendants 


on opening in the gunwale or a boat tor on oar. Rudder mine and pendants 
ail* snacklad to a band on the rudder ready to steer the ship if the rudder head 
gives way Rudiler coat, ( an vas or leather round the aiiertiire and rodder head 
b> exclude the sea Runner and tackls, a long jpeudant and tackle for staying 
lower masts , the chief support aft to a cotter^ most Running rigginfi* that 
which IS rove through blox^s, or Is otherwise liauled upon. 

Saddle, a wooden rest fur the heel of the libboom and the end of the spanker 


>wer masts , the chief support aft to a cotter^ most 
dilch IS rove through blox^s, or Is otherwise liauled up 
Saddle, a wooden rest fur the heel of the libboom ana 


Ihe end of the spanker 


iKxim. lixiii to leeward, to make more leeway tliau headway. Sail Close to the 
V tnd, to sail with the sails barely full fsaU large or free, to sail off the wind, 
as “with a flowing sheet * Sail taskU, from the top masthead to away up 


, from the top masthead to away up 
tt, a strong piece of elm to fit ogaluet 
leek Scandaliu a hoom imin^miil, to 


as “with a flowing sheet ' Saif tadkU, from the top masthead to away up 
toiHsails and top sail yards iiamson post, a strong piece of elm to fit ogaluet 
a beam above it and in a step on the deck Soandaliee a hoom main’eait, to 
trice up the tack and drop the peak ixope of cable, the length veered out 
of the iiawse Scotchman, an iron plate to protect a i>art of the rigging from 
chafing l>cudding, running before a gale either with or withouF^BaU , the 
latter Is described as ** under bare poles Scull, a small oar Scuiling, 
proiielling a Ixiat by moving the flat of the oar over the stem to and ffo 
whim changing the angle Scujrper, a passage for water to run off a deck 


Scujrmr, a passage for water to run off a deck 
Imit light and air , a hole mode in the side or deck 


whim changing the angle Scujrmr, a passage for water to run off a deck 
Scuttle, a hole in the side to admit light and air , a hole mode in the side or deck 
to let waUr flow in .Sea, a wr^ « , a long sea or a short sea has reference to tlie 
distance between the waves Sta boat, a vessel is said to be a good or bad 
sea boat according os sbo behaves in a gale sea room, fiee from land or shoals 


Seising, a small lashing Selvagee, a strap made of yarns or small rope wound 
os a skein and marled together Sending, see ** pitching ** Sennit, a platting 
of three or mora rope yams Sertntig, covciing a tope closely with spun yam, 
hove on by a serving mallet Set up, applied to standing rigging to inaxe ii 
tight Setting fid, a large cone of wood used in fitting ngging Setued, to be 
lifted out of the water, as by running on a ledge, or being left by the tide 
Shiukle, a curved Isii, with two ejes and a bolt, for Joining chains Khank 
painter, aHioppci which holds up the fluke of an anchor at the bows Shc^ 
a i ourse, to steei in the desired dirtclion, the wind favouring Shear hulk, 
a vessel fitted pomiaiiently with sheais Shears, twu largo spars with their 
heads laslud and heeds spread for masting sliips and lifting heavy weights 
Shtaie a wheel of brass oi lignum vitie for i^opes to travtd on , all tin fakes of 
a coil of roiio to cnniplnte a layei Sheer, to swerve from the coni so, tlie cm ve 
formed bv the bow and stem being higher than the c untie Sheer hatton, a 
bai of iron to ke»p the dea<l eyes square Shee? off, to edge away Sheet, the 
rc pe whic h holds the lee lowi i coi ner of a sal 1 Sheet anchor, one of the largest, 
and tlm third for use Sheet home, to haul the sheets of squaiu sails to Uuir 
pc sitions Shift the helm, put it ov cr the other way Shipyrn, taken on lioard , 
aiiythiiig flxid In its place for use Shipshape, in a piopir and seamatilike 
inuiixici Shner a sail, to make it shake and render it neutral Shoot, to go 
ahead after fhei tiropnlsiou has cease d Shorten mil, to take In some portion 
Skid a spar for something to rest ot slide upon Skin (fa mil, the}>ait(x 
posed when It is lulled SI ipwr, the old name for the master of a small 
vessel Slab of a mil, the slack puit which hangs down aftti the letch lines 
are hauled up SleejHrs, timlxrs in the hold and strengthening pie e us in the 
tops SUw, to turn or cant over. Slips, topes with toggles, snackles, and 
tongues, and various contrivances for letting go quickly Small helm, when 
the sails are well Italanced and the rudde r but little used Small sail, and 
snug sa%lj low and reduced, luady for liad weather Sound, toasccitain the 
de i)th of the sea, or of water in the pump well Span, two parts of a rope 
spread to dhide the stiain, or fur making a point secure in an Intermediate 
place Spanish windlass, a liar of iron and two marling spikes to heave 
sei/ings taut , tighicinng rojHS by twisting them togi4'her^y a lever Svell^ 
a turn or relief SpidAV, a small lion outiigger, to keep the main biace block 
c Itar ot the counter Sptlltng lines, rtipes passed round a part of a sail which 
is flapping, to eouflne it spltJlre~Hb, a small stoim-sail used in cutters 
^pltce, to join two xopcs by entwining the strands Splice the mam-hraci, 
to give a glass of giog to every man after some unusual fatigue, or on some 
Of uision of reioie ing Spin mg tails, a short piece ot chain with three tapering 
tails, foi spill Ing to a hemp cable Spring, a hawser from tJie after part to 
cant the ship spring a letik, to cause a leak l>y straining formerly 

set on the split sail yard an eflicieut four side d sail for boats and barges, the 
]NJik of which is held up by a sjiar called a tmr%i Sprung, cracked, fractured 
Spun yam, x ope yams laid up together softly Square-rigged, having yards 
and square sails, as ships and brigs have. Square sails, those set upon sudi 
yards as have lifts and unices, regardless of the Ir proportions Square yards, 
to adjust them by means of their lifts and braces Stand by a rojvt, to be in 
leadiness to let it go. Standiiig off and on, sailing to and fro, as off a port 
Standing part, the fixed end ot a running rope. Standing rigging, such as shrouds 
ami stays Stand on, to continue the same progress and course. Starboaiil, 
the right hand side. 6<arftoarcl and port tadk express the direction of the wind, 
on the right hand and on the lett respei tivcly Stay •sails, arty sail set on a 
stay, except the Jib, flying jib, and tore*sail8 of cutters and schooners. Steady, 
to ihe helm , to keep the same course. Steadying lines, passed from eye bolts 
ill the gunnel of a boat to the slings to keep it upright. Shm e, the angle which 
tlie bowsTirit foniis with the horizon. Stem, on, stnklng head fmomost at right 
anghs, the reviiso of stem on Stern hoard, having consideiablo stem wo} 
Stevedore, see cstivadoi “ Stiffness, stability under canv as Stirrup, a shoi t 
rope from a yard to support a fiiot rope. Stop, a light temporal y seizing 
Storm sails, stay sails and tiy sails of the strongest canvas Stranded, wh(U 
one strand Is broken , wrecked on a beach* Aertuia anchor, about one thinl 
to one tourth the weight cl a Imwer anchor. Stream the buoy, to throw ovtr 
the buoy which is to watch over the anchor Strike, to send down from aloft 
Stiike colours, a tfikun of subinisKiou Strike soundings, to succeed m reaching 
the Imttom with the had Studding sails, light four sided sails set only with 
a fair wind Surge, to slack bai k quickly, as a hawser round a capstan, to 
make it slip up to its plac e Sunth, a large bundle of rope yams for soaking 
up water , a drunkatd Suxty away, to hoist by running with a rope Sueep, 
a large oar, to seal eh the iKittom with a hawser or chain Svnfter, a sin(,le 
shroud, when there is an cxld f>ue ; to draw ligging togeUier a rope or l>ar to 
keep things equidistant nr in their proper places Swinging, the act of tux ning 
to the change of wind and tide, tnvinging boom, a latge sixar for spreading 
the frmt ol the lower studding sail , in harlamr for making boats fast. 

7 ahemacle, a flraino fnr receiving the heel of a boat s most to make it higher 
7acA, the lower weather coriu r of every sail , to change course by tiringing the 
wind ahead and rottmi to the other side Taken aback, applied to a vessel 
when the wind coming ahead reverses the action of all the soils Joking in 
sail, clewing it up and perhaps frirling it Jaunt, high masts, comparatively. 
Jaut (also taught% the only woi<l ainong seamen to signify tight Tending to 
the tide, beginning to swing to the change of tide in opposition to the wind 
Thimble, an iron ring with a stmie to receive a rope; union thimble, two 
thimbUs welded within each other Thole pin, a peg of wood on the gunwale 
of a boat to confine the oar J%oroughfoof, the fkil of a tackle tieing fbuk 
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ThmA^ 

^ Asuttiluiirdn^ THi^, 

f-«tU DWMl^ tlM» niAit Tbroca heUifatdf, tot hototiog tb 0 cna of 
tli« nuuit. Thvmit lutfoM j the luime of »U neete e^hlch oroee 
^TboSit* ThUKUf ecroM the ehip. Tidt^way, en atu^oragn or poettlou 
Zffeoted 1>y ttd^ Twtr, ft lever wbion moveg the nldder. ToygUM^ pieces of 
wood vftnrlng in shape, generally eecured to one piece of rope so as to hold the 
eve of ahot^i as a oatton. T<^, ft large platform resting on the croBs>trees 
of each lower mast ; to top a yard Is to raise it by the Hit. 7'qf>'rop0, a large 
rone rove through tlie heel of the top'inast. Tow, one vessel pulling another 
in any relative ^Sition. Trantport a thip, to move her in a harbour by ropes. 
TravAleTt an Iron ling covered with leather, for Jibs, royals, and boat sails. 
TravtUing iackittc^, a support to the top mast always close above the yard. 
Travem, to make several tacks ; the free motion of a sheave or rope. Tiestle^ 
trm, pieces of wood which rest on the hounds of the mast and support the 
cross-trees. TrUdug-UiM, a small rope used for hoisting up a tackle or larger 
rope. iWei of Hu ship, neither too deep nor too light, and having the right 
<lranght of water forward and aft Trins sails, to brace the yards and adjust 
the Seeta. IVto, the anchor is tripped when the shank is raised and the flukes 
broken out of tne ground. Trougn of tho s«a, the hollow between long waves, 
Mhlch are generally nearly parallel. Truck, a disk of wood at the summit of 
the mast, generally having sheaves for signal lialyards ; a long wooden fiiir 
lead seisM to the shroud. Trusses, fitted variously to coiiAno the centre of the 
lower yards to the mast Try-taU, a foul-weftther gafl-sail. Try-mU-nuut, 
a smooth spar abaft each mast to support the Jaws or the gaff and luff of the 
nail. Turning in a dtad^ye^ fitting the shroud or stay round it. 'J'uming to 
•adndwardt tacking ftequently. Twlee laid^ rope that has been unlaid and re- 
twisted to the desired sise Twiddting-Uiua, for securing the wliecl when not 
fa use. TufO blocks, signifying that the two ends of a purchase have come 
together* Tye^ a large rope on which the halyards act when hoisting a yard. 

under foot^ said or an anchor when diopped without veering more cable. 
Uwitr milt fi^e from moorings and propelled by sad only. Under steam, pro- 
pelled by steam only. Under way, iiaving motion ; the anchor of!' the ground. 


rajiys, ropM to steady a gaff. re#f, tC slack out cable, hawser, or tow-rope ; 
t^old expression for ** wear.** Vett und haul, slacking and hauling alterustely, 
of men Simultaneously, ea as to gala by the Jerk. 
m»ise, the centre part of the ship Wore the gangway i»ort. Wake, the track 
left in the water. Warp, a small hawser for moving tin* ship ; yams or lope 
su^umed o%ei pins for making stiaps. Warptng-huoye, buoys niooicd In suit- 
able positions tmi ships to wsrp by, now roudored nearly obsolete by the use 
or steam-iugH. H akh, sailors' watches cotiimeiice or terminate at 4, 8, and 12 
o clock, ako at 0 r M ; a buoy over aii anchor is said to watch while it floats 
an«l can bo seen, irufer-bome, to be entirely afloat. Water •logged, lull of 
water, nninaiuyfcable. >l ny, motion, ss under way, headway, stem way. 
Hear ship, to biJng tho wind ou the other side by first running licforo ft. 
Wmther-boumi, detained by contrary winds or Iwid weather. Weather- gage, 
being tojaliidwaid of tbt* enemv. Wtatherly, sailing well, without much lee- 
way. Jl eathri-mde, that on which the wind blows, H eatlutr-tide, the stream 
running contrary to the direction of tho wind. Wedging a mast, securing it In 
taie partnera or tranie on each deck by wedgts made to fit. Ireii/A, to heave 
® ^»'cbor. WHp, a single rope passing through a block. Wn lining, a 
light seumg of twine at the end of a rope In prevent fraying. Whieliers, pro- 
jections flom the oat htad to spiund tin* itb-guys. H'inel a ship or Ixiat, to 
turn her head wbei-e her stern was. 'Jirtale the icliiei out of amtfietr’i anils, 
to pass close ui wind -w aid, aa yachts soiuel lines do Wlndhies, a machine for 
ilou/rotfc, Wing bead to wind tliongh in a tide-way- 
Wind-mil, a canvas ventilator. Wiml Unk a chock to ki ep the i udder in its 
pi^e, Woold mg, a eiout Isstiing to stcuu bpiungor tlshed spuis. irork a 
ship, to iMSiform every inniiouvio Mu/m, to lituvo smull lino W tween Uie 
stntnds of a rope to make it binootli 

Yard, a spar which spieads a sull. Yaul rope, a rope bv \^hlch a top-gallant 
or royal yard is sent up from the deck, and uftciw ikIk 1>« < kiucs the t>e and 
halyards. Yard-tacklee, permanently on the luwu yaid-aims nf laigo ships 
for hoisting In things and as prevenNu braces. Yo an in\ oluntary dev ial ion 
n*om the course. Yoke, a bent Icvnr across the ship or boat which acts as a 
tiller. 1 (U. A. M.) 


SEAMEN, Laws kelating to. In moat legal syatema 
legislation lias interfered to protect the seaman from the 
consequences of that imprudence which is generally sup- 
jiosed to be one of his distinguishing characteristics. In 
the United Kingdom there has been a very large amount 
of legislation dealing with the interests of seamen with 
unusual fulness of detail, proving the care bestowed by a 
maritime power upon those to whom its commercial suc- 
cess is so largely due. How far this legislation has had 
tho efficiency which was expected may be doubtful. The 
loss of life among sailors was one in eighty in 1871, one 
in seventy -five in 1882. There has been besides a steady 
diminution in the number of British seamen employed on 
British ships, nearly one-eighth being foreigners at the 
present time. 

For legislative purposes seamen may be divided into 
throe classes, seamen in tho royal navy, merchant seamen, 
and fishermen. 

JSmmeii in tJie Royal Navy , — It is still lawful to impiess men for 
tho jidvitl seivico, subject to certain exemptions (13 Geo. II. c. 
17), Among the persons exempt are seamen in the merchant 
service. In eases or emergency officers and men of the coastguard 
and revenue cruisers, aoainon riggers, and ponsionois may ba re- 
ipiiiotl to serve in the navy (16 and 17 Viet. c. 73). There ap^iears 
to bo no other iiistaiico (now that balloting for the militia is sus- 
peniied) wheio a subject may bo forced into the service of the crown 
against his will. The navy is, however, at the present day wholly 
recruited by voluntary enlistment. Tho navy estimates of 1886 
provided for 59,000 inei. (sec Navy). Special advantages are 
aflbrOed by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, to ineichant seamen 
enlisting in tho navy. Tliey are enabled to leave their sliip without 
punishment or forfeiture in order to join the naval service. The 
disctplino of the navy is, unlike that of tho array, for which on 
annual Array Act is necessary, regulated by a i>erinanent Act of 
Parliament, tliat now in force being the Naval Discipline Act, 1866. 
Tn addition to numerous hospitals and infirmaries in the United 
Kingdom and abroad, the gioat charity of Greenwich Hospital is 
i mode of provision for old and disabled seamen in the navy (see 
Orrknwich). At present such seamen are out-peiisioners only; 
tlie hospital has been for sorne ycam used as the Royal Naval 
Oolloge for officer students. The enactments of the Merchant 
8)iippiijg Act, 1864, as to savings banks uero extended to seamen 
m the navy by 18 and 19 Viet. e. 91, s. 17. Enlistment without 
tho licence of tho crown in tho naval service of a foreign state at 
war with another foreign state that is at jieaee with the United 
ICmgdom is an offence punishable under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, 1870. Any person buying from a seaman or enticing a sea- 
man to sell Government property is liable to penalties under the 
Seamen’s Clothing Act, 1869. 

Merchant Soameiu —Most of the Acts dealing with this subject, 
commencing with 8 Eliz. c. 18, were repealed by 17 and 18 Vh't. 
c. 120, after having been consolidated and extended by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1864 (17 and 18 Viet. c. 104). The main part 
pt the loipslation affecting seamen in tho merchant service occurs 
Hi the third part of this Act. Since 1864 numerous amending 


Acts have been passed, amounting to no less than eleven in number. 
They are cited collectively as “The Merchant Shipjiing Acts, 1864 
to 1863.*' Tlie enactment of a new consolidation Act is ui gently 
requiied, and can be only a question of time. Tho Merchant 
Shipping Art, 3854, defines a seaman to ho “ every iM^rson (except 
ludsters, pilots, and apjinmtices duly indentured and registered) 
employed or engaged in any capacity on board any ship” (.s, 2). It 
should bo noticed that most of tlio enactments relating to merchant 
seamen do not affect seamen employed on foreign vessels, on fishing 
boats on tlie coasts of tho United Kingdom, on vessels belonging to 
tho Trinity Iloiibe, the Oommissionci s ofNoitheui Lighthouses, and 
the port of Dublin cor]>oration, and ou pleasure yachts. The jirinci- 
pal provisions of tlie Merchant Shijqiing Acts dealing with seamen 
are as follows. Where no other leferenco is given, tho Act of 1854 is 
intended. An elective local marine board under tho general super- 
vision of tho Board of Tiado is a}>pointcd in the principal ports of 
the United Kingdom. One of the duties of tho board is the estab- 
lishment of mercantile imume offices under suiiorintendents or 
deputy siqierintendents.® It is the general business of such officers 
to afford facilities for engaging seamen by keeping registries of their 
names and characters, to superintend and facilitate their engago- 
inont and discharge, to provide means lor securing the presence on 
board at the proper times of men who are so engaged, and to facili- 
tate the making of apprenticeships to tho sea service (s. 124). A 
seaman must bo hired before a superintendent or deputy superin- 
tendent, an officer of customs, or a consular officer on a form sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Tuuie (usually called the shiiijiing articles) 
eoiitaining the following paitkuluis ; — (1) the natuic and, as fur as 
practicable, the duiation of tho intended vojage or engagement, or 
the maximum peiiod of tho voyage or engagement, and tho places 
01 parts of the world (if any) to which the vo\dge or engagement 
is not to extend ; (2) the number and (h*srnption of the crew, 
sjiOLifyiug how many are employtd as sailots ; (3) tlie time at 
which each Beaman is to he on boaid or to Iwgiii work ; (4) tho 
capacity in which each seaman is to serve; (5) the amount of 
wages which caeli scanMii is toiocei\o; (6) a scale of tho provi- 
sions which are to be fninished to each seaman ; (7) any I'egulations 
as to conduct on boaid and as to fines, short allowance of provi- 
sions, or other lawful pumshmeutH for imseonduct, which have been 
sanctioned by tho Boaid of Trade as legulations proper to be adopted, 
and W'hieh the paitios ogiec to adopt. Eveiw agi cement is to be 
framed so as to admit of stipulations as to allotment of wages, and 
may contain any other btipulations not contrary to law (s. 149, as 
amended by the Act of 3 873 and tho Meicliant kScaincii Art, 1880), 
Among illegal stipulations would fall any agreement by a seaman 
to give up Ills light to salvage, to forfeit his lieu on the ship, or to 
he deprived of any remedy for tho iccoveiy of wages to which he 
would otherwise have been entitled (s. 182). In the ease of foioign- 
goiijg ships the following rules in addition must be oi>.served : - (1) 
every agi cement made in tho United Kingdom (except agreements 
witli Httbsti tales) is to bo signe^d by each seaman in the presence of 
the sui>erintendeiit of a mercantile marine office; (2) tlie su|>erm- 
tendent is to cause ilie agiecmcnt to be read over and cx’pldUied to 

1 Toi a fiUliM e\i>laimiion ef some of theHO terms, see Vice Admiral W. H. 

Smyth, 1 he Sailo 7 \ floni Ituok of Nnvtkal Falc’oruM's Marine Dietion- 

ary, flnlarccMi hy W. Burney ; V. L. Breslauer, lUustiated Nautical Polyglot (six 

knigimgeH). ^ , i. 

2 Tliene ofllees ami offlrurs were called shipping offlc e« and Hhippiug masterii 
in the Act of 1834. Tho names were clianged to tho loiigei and Ices convenient 
ones 111 tho text by the Act of 1862 (26 and 20 Vict. c. 6'j, s. 16). 
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eiu^li Keaman, or otherwiM to aacertain that each aeamaa nndenitajida 
tho same before be signs it» and is to attest each algnatare $ (8) 
the agreement is to be in duplicate, one part to be retained by tne 
aupcnntendont, the other by the master; (4) in the case of sub- 
stitutes, they are whoio T>o8siblo to be engaged before a superin- 
tendent, in other cases the agreement is to be read over and ex- 
plained to the seaman by the master and signed by the seaman in 
the prosonce of a witness (a, 1.50). Tlie only cases where no agt^eo- 
zneiii; in writing is necessary is where the hiring is for a coaster of 
less than eighty tons register or for a foreign vessel. In the case 
of union ajmientices the indentures must be executed in the pre- 
seticrj of and attest^'d by two justices. No stamp duty is charge- 
able on indentures for the sea service. In the case of foreign- 
going shi)>s making voyages averaging less than six months in 
duration, running agreements with the crow may be made (s. 151). 
No person unlicensed by the Hoard of Trade, other than a master 
or nmte or agent of the owner, may engage or supply seamen. 
The iliseharge of a seaman, like liis engagement, must take pla(*e 
bedbro a superintendent or an ofRcer of equivalent authority. 
Tho seaman is entitled to receive a certificate of service and dis- 
charge. » His wages must be paid within a limited time from his 
discdiarge, varying aci ording to circumstances, and arc not now 
dependent, as they were at common law, upon tho earning of 
freij^ht. If lie is discharged before a month’s wages are earned, 
he IS entitled to a month’s wages. As far as jiosbible, payiiiont 
is to bo made in money and not by bill. In the absence of special 
stipulations, wages are not generally duo until tho contract of 
service is complete. By 8 (leo, I. c. 24, s. 7, a master may not 
advance a seaman more than half his wages wliilo abroad. Sums 
re(»overable as wages are, in addition to wages projKirly so called, 
the expenses of Hinwisiorioe and of tho voyami homo when a ship is 
sold or tranhfiiired abioad, and the master does not de^josit with a 
consular olhcor a sullicieiit sum for tlio seaman’s expenses pursu- 
ant to s. 205 ; the expenses of a seaman left behind or diseharged 
from u British shixi, or a British subject from a foreign shi)>, 
out of tlie United Kingdom ; allowaneo for short or bad pio- 
vibioriH ; tho moneys and offocts of a deceased seaman who has been 
employc'd on a Britisli ship ; expenses <‘auHcd by illness from want 
of x>roper food and accommodation and medicines ; and double pay 
for every ilay, not exceeding ton, during which payment of wages 
is delayeil without i>roiM‘r ('ause. Wages cannot be attached. They 
may ho forfeited or rediieed by desertion, wilful diaobedionee, 
smuggling, u^ant of exertion in case of wreck, illness caused by 
neglect or default of the seaman, and misconduct of other kinds. 
Auvaneo notes — that is, documents promising tho future payment 
of money on account of a seaman’s wages conditionally on his going 
to sea and macle before the wages liavo been earned — are void, and 
no iiuHiey jiaid in respect of nn advance note can bo deducted fiom 
tho wag»*s oaruod, Merchant S<'amen (Payment of Wages and liating) 
Act, 1880 (43 and 44 Viet. c. 10, s. 2). Allotment notes may be 
made in the form sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and may 
atijmlato for the allotinoui of not more than half the Beaman’s 
wages in favour of a wife, i)aront, grandjiarent, child, grandcbibl, 
l)rother or sister (s. 109), or of a savings bank (43 and 44 Viet, 
c. 16, N. 3). Seamen’s savings banks have been established and nio 
admiiiist(‘rod by the Board of Trade, chiefly under tho powers given 
by the Seamen’s Savings Banks Act, 1856. If during the absemo 
of a seaman on a voyage Ids wife and family become chargeable to 
the parish, two-tliirds of Ids wages at the most are all that can be 
recovered l)y tho jjarish. Cai'oful jirovision is made for tho custody 
of a deceased seal nan’s cfTm^ts and wages, and their delivery to his 
reprosenlatives. The x)ossibility of a seaman's being left destitute 
abroad is |)rovided against by si^ 206, 207. Con.sular officers abioud 
are bound to send home any distressed or shixiwrecked seaman, 
the expcnKt‘s being cliargeablo upon the mercantile marine fund, 
Compensfition is to be made for insuflicieucy or bad quality of 
j>rovisionH or water on board. If a complaint of the quality or 
suflicieiicy bo frivolous, tho iiersons complaiidug are liable to for- 
feit a week’s wages. All foreign -going fehins are to carry pi oner 
medi<'iucs and medical stores. Lime and lemon juice and otiier 
antiscorbutic's are to bo provided on shins bound to foreign |)oit8 
otlior than ^wrts in Europe and tho nortn of North America. An 
ounce u day of lime or lemon juice is to bo sorvod to each member 
of tho crow after tho shij) has been at sea for ton days (Act of 1867, 
80 and 31 Viet. c. 124, s. 4). A foreign -going ship having one 
liundre<l pt'rsons or upwards on board must carry a qusuified medical 
mail (s. 130). Ea*’h seaman or axmronticc is entitled to a space of 
not less thrill 72 cubic foot, the .place to be securely constructed, 
jiroperly lighted and vontilatod, and properly protected from 
weather and sea, and as far as possible from emuvium caused by 
cargo or bilge-water. The }»laco is to be inspected and certified by 
a surveyor of the Board of Trade, and to be kept free fronv goods 
and stores. The local marine boanl (or the Board of Trade where 
there is no local marine hoard) may apjioint a medical inspector 
of seamen, who may on a))]>lication by the master or owner report 
to tho superintemlont of the mercantile marine office as to whether 
Aliy seaman is fit for duty (30 and 81 Viet c. 124, ss. 9, 10). 
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! Bya-lnwi ngidatloiia relating U aetmeit’i loidging honMti my 
I be made by the eenitary authority of any aeaport the 

I sanction of the prenidetit of the Board of Trade. Such bye^lawe 
and regnlations are to provide for the licensing of seamen’s lodgings 
I houses, the inspection of the same, the sanitary conditions of the 
I same, the publication of the fact of a house being licensed, the due 
execution of the bye-laws and regulations and the non-obstruction 
of persons engaged in securing such execution, the preventing of 
persons not duly licensed holding themselves out as kee^ng er 
purporting to keep licensed houses, and the exclusion from licensed 
housea cf persons of improper character (46 and 47 Viet. c. 4-1, 
s. 48). Provision is made for tho protection of seamen from im- 
psition by crimps and lodmng-house keepers. This protection may 
m certain cases be extended by order in council to foreign ships 
(g. 237, and 48 and 44 Viet. c. 16, ss. 6, 6). At tho time of discharge 
of the crow in the United Kingdom a list in the form sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade is to be made out and delivered to a superintend- 
ent of a mercantile marine office containing, inter alia, the follow- 
ing particulars : — (1) the number and date of the ship’s register and 
her registered tonnage ; (2) the len^^h and general nature of the 
voyage or employment ; (3) the Christian names, surnames, ages, and 
] daces of hirtn of all the crew, including the master and apprentices, 
their qualities on board, their last ships or other employments, and 
the dates and xdaces of their joining tho ship ; (4) the names of any 
members of the crew who have been maimou or hurt, with the times, 
places, causes, and circumstances thereof ; (5) the wages due at the 
time of their respective deaths to any of the crew who have died ; 
(6) the clothes and other effects belonging to any of the crew who 
liavc died, with a statement of the manner in which they have been 
dealt with, and the money for whicdi any of them have been sold 
(s. 273). Every birth or death occurring at sea is to be recorded in 
the log-book and reported on arrival at any port in the United 
Kingdom to the registrar -general of shipping and seamen, who 
forwards a certified copy to tho registrar -general of births and 
deaths (37 and 88 Viet. c. 88, s. 87). An official log-book in a form 
sauciionod by tho Board of Trade is to be kept by tho master of 
every ship except a coaster. It must contain, i}Uer alia, (1) 
every leg^ conviction of any member of his crew and tho punish- 
ment inflicted ; (2) every offence committed by any member of his 
crow for which it is intended to prosecute, or to enforce a forfeiture, 
or to exact a fine, together witJi a statement concerning the reading 
over of such entry and concerning the reply (if any) nmde to tho 
charge ; (8) every offence for which punishment is inflicted on boaid, 
and the punishment inflicted ; (4) a stuiemout of the conduct, 
character, and qualifications of each of his crew, or a statement that 
ho deoliucs to give an opinion on such particulars ; (6) every case 
of illness or Injury happening to any member of the crew, with the 
nature thereof and the medical treatment adopted (if any) ; (6) tho 
name of every seaman or apprentice who ceases to be a member of 
tho Clew, otherwise than by death, with tho time, place, manner, 
and cau.se thereof ; (7) the amount of wages duo to any seaman who 
enters Her Majesty’s service during the voyage ; (8) the wages duo 
to any seaman or apprentice who dies during the voyage, and tho 
gross amount of all deductions to bo made tiierefrom ; (9) tho sale 
of the efleets of any seaman or apprentice wlio dies during the 
voyage, including a statement of eacii article sold and of tho sum 
rci'cived fur it (s. 282). At common law there was no obligation 
of the owner to provide a seaworthy ship, but by the Act of 1876 
every person who sends or attempts to send, or is party to sending 
or attcm)»ting to send, a British ship to sea in such iinseaworthy 
state that the life of any person is likely to be thereby endangered 
is guilty of a misdemeanour, unless he xirovos that he used all reason - 
ablo means to insure her being sent to sea in a se.iwortliy state, or 
that her going to sea in suidi unseaworthy state w’as under the 
eircumstanees reasonable and justifiable. A master knowingly 
taking a British ship to sea in such unscaworthy state that tho lile 
of any jierson is likely to be thereby endangered is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. In every contract of service between tho owner and the 
roa.ster or any seaman and in every indenture of sea apprenticeship, 
an obligation is implied that the owner, master, and agent shall 
use all reasonable means to insure tlie seaworthiness of the ship 
(89 and 40 Viet. c. 80, ss. 4, 5). A return of certain particulars, such 
as lists of crews and of distressed* seamen sent home from abroad, 
reports on discharge, births and deaths at sea, must be made to tin* 
legistrar-genoral of shipping and seamen, an oflicci’ of the Board of 
Trade. The seaman is privileged in the matter of wills (see Will), 
and is exempt from serving in tho militia (42 Oeo. III. c. 90, s. 43). 
Assaults upon seamen with intent to prevent them w^orking at their 
occupation are punishable summarily by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, s. 
40. There are special enactments in favour of Lascars and foreign 
seamen on British ships (see 4 Geo. IV, c. 80 ; 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104, 
8. 544; 17 and 18 Viet. c. 120, s. 16; 18 and 19 Viet. c. 91, s. 16). 
In addition to this legislation directly in his interest, the seaman 
is indirectly protected by tho provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts requiring the possession of certificates of competence by snipa 
officers, the periodical survey of ships by the Board of Trade, and 
the enactments against deck cavgses aaid overloading, as well as by 
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4 >thar Aeta» lui lilia Ohftln Cablas ihnd Anohora Acts, enforcing a 

minimorn ittoniJtb of cables and anchors, and the Passenger Acts, 
tinder which a proper sapply of life-boats and life-buoys must be 
nrovided^ The duties of the seamen appear to be to obey the 
master in all lawftil matters relating to the navigation of the ship 
and to resist enemies, to encourage him in which he may become 
entitled to prise money under 22 and 28 Car, II. c. 11 (see Pkize). 
Any services beyond these would fall under the head of salvaj^ 
service and be recompensed accordingly. There are certain offences 
for which the seaman is liable to be summarily punished under the 
Act of 1864. They comprise desertion, neglect or i^efusal to join 
his ship or absence without leave, quitting tho ship without leave 
before she is placed in security, wilful disobedience to a lawful 
command, either on one occasion or continued, assault upon a 
master or mate, combining to disobey lawful comnjanda or to 
neglect duty or to impede the navigation of the ship or the progress 
of the voyage, wilful damage to the ship, or embezzlement of or 
wilful damage to her stores or cargo, and smuggling. The punish- 
ment varies from forfeiture of all or part of his wages to twelve 
weeks’ imprisonment (s. 248, as amended by the Mcr^ant Seamen 
Act, 1880). A master, seaman, or apprentice who by wilful breach 
of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drnnkonnoss, does 
any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious 
damage of the snip or to immediately endanger the life or limb of 
any i>erson belonging to or on board of the ship, or who by wilful 
breacli of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness 
refuses or omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be 
done by him for preserving the ship from immediate loss, destruc- 
tion, or serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to 
or on board of the ship from immediate danger to life or fimn, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour (s. 239). A seaman is also punishable at 
common law for piracy and by statute for piracy and olfences against 
tho Slave Trade Acts. A riotous assembly of seamen to prevent 
the loading or unloading of any ship or to prevent others from 
working is an offence un<Ejr 88 Geo. III. c. 67 (soo Riot). Deserters 
fronj i*ortuguese ships are punishable by 12 and 13 Viet. c. 26, and 
from any foreign ship by 16 and 16 Viet. c. 26, of course by virtue 
of conventions with Portugal and other foreign powers. The 
rating of seamen is now regulated by the Merchant Seamen A('t, 
1880. By that Act a seaman is not entitled to the rating of “ A.B.” 
unlcs.s he has served four years before tho mast, or throe years or 
iiiorc in a registered decked fishing vessel and one year at sea in a 
trading vessel (48 and 44 Viet. c. 16, s. 7). Tho Act of 1854 enabled 
contributions to seamen’s refuges and hospitals to be ('barged upon 
the mercantile marine fund. As a matter of fact, however, there 
appears to be no grant in support of seamen’s hospitals out of any 
punlic funds, Tne principed seamen’s lioapital is that at Green- 
wich, established in 1821 and incorporated oy 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 
9 under the name of ‘*The Seaman’s Hospital Society.” Up to 
1870 this hospital occupied the old “ Dreadnought” at Greenwich, 
hut in that year it obtained the old infirmary of Greenwich Hosjntal 
fioni tho admiralty at a nominal rent, in return for which a certain 
miinber of beds are to be at the disposal of the admiralty. The 
hospital is supported by voluntary contributions, ineluding tliose 
of many foreign Governments, and has between its foundation and 
the end of 1884 relieved no less than 263,629 seamen of all nations. 
There is also a dispensary for seamen at the London Docks, and a 
floating hospital at Cardiff, equally supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. At one time there was an enforced contribution of six- 
j>euec a mouth from tlie pay of masters and seamen towards tho 
funds of Greenwich Hospital, levied under the powers of some of 
the Greenwich Hospital Acts. Tho payment of tliese contributions 
enabled them to receive annuities from the funds of the hospital. 
These “Greenwich Hospital sixpences,” however, became the source 
of very considerable irritation and have now been discontinued. 
Ill tlieir place a purely voluntary seamen’s i>rovidcnt fund has been 
established, its obj<3ct being to persuade seamen to subscribe six- 
pence a month towards the seamen’s hospital. 

Tho remedies of tho seaman for wages are an ordinary action in 
the Queen’s Bench Division or plaint in a county court, an action 
in rem or in personam in the Admiralty Division of tho High Court 
(in Scotland in tho Court of Session), a Vice- Admiralty Court, or 
a county court having admiralty jurisdiction, or summary proceed- 
ings before justices, naval coui'ts, or superintendents of mercantile 
marine offices. The master has now tho same remedies as tho sea- 
man for his wages, under which are included all disbursements 
made on account of the ship. At common law lie hod only a 
personal action against the owner. He has the additional advan- 
^ge of being able to insure his wages, which a seaman cannot do. 
A common ^w action for wages is seldom brought, the statutory 
1 W'OTB convenient. By the Admiralty Court Act, 

1861. the Hi^ Court of Justice (A(imiralty Division) has juris- 
aicnon over any claim by a seaman of any ship for wages earned 
by mm on board the ship, whether the same be due under a special 
contr^t or otherwise (24 Viet, c. 10, a. 10). This section has been 
liberally eonstmed and held to apply to such persons os a surgeon, 
purser, pilot, carpenter, and steward. The court can entertain 
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claims by foreign seamen against a iui'eign ship, on notice being 
given to the consul of tho foreign country. If he protest, the 
court has a discretion to determine whether tho action shall pro- 
ceed or not. A claim for wages in the High Court must Iw brought 
within six years (4 and 6 Anne, c. 8, s. 1/). Tho Vice-AdminSty 
Court Act, 1863, gives jurisdiction in claims for wages irrespective 
of aniount to vice-admiralty courts. A county court having adrnir* 
aity jurisdiction may entertain claims for wages where the amount 
claimed does not exceed £150 (31 and 32 Viet. c. 71, s. 3). Tho 
jurisdiction of tho inferior court is protected by tho proviso that, 
if the action bo brought in the High Court for a claini not exceed- 
iiig i£150, tho plaintiir may be condomned in cost««, and will not 
bo entitled to costs if he iccover less than this sum, unless the 
judge certifies that it Has a proper case to bo heard in the High 
Court (s. 9). In actions in all courts of admiralty jurisdiction tlio 
seaman has a maritime hen on the ship and fmght, ranking next 
after claima for salvage and linnj.ige. ’Phe rnoiint recovcralile 
summarily h(‘fore justices is limited to £60. OidcTs may be en- 
ioroed by distress of tlie shi)> and hfi tackle, rrocoodings must 
be taken within six mcuiths. A naval court on a foicign station, 
may determine qup.stions as to wages without limit of aimonnt. 
As a rule a seaman cannot sue abroad for wages due for a voyage 
to terminate in the United Kingdom. The supcunteiident pf a 
mercantile mariuo office has jiowt'r to decide any question wlialover 
between a master or owner and any of Ids crew wlndi both parties 
in writing agree to submit to him. These summary remedies are 
all given by the Act of 1854. Tho Merchant Seamen Act, 1880, 
further provides that, where a cjuestioii as to wages is raised before 
a superintendent, if tho amount in question does not exceed £6, 
tho supi'niiteudent may adjudicate finally, unless ho is of opinion 
that a court of law' ought to decide it. Tho same Act extends the 
provisions of tho Kmployers and Workmen Act, 1875, to seamen. 
The Act of 1875 itself specially excludc< I them. A county court 
or court of summary jurisdiction (the latter limited to claims not 
exceeding £10) may under the Act of 1875 determine all disjmtes 
between an einployor and workman arising out of their relation as 
such. The jurisdiction of courts of summary jurisdiction is pro- 
tected by tho enactment of tho Act of 1854 that no proceeding for 
tho recovery of wages under £60 is to be iustituteci in a superior 
court unless either the owner of the ship is bankrupt, or the ship 
is under arrest or sold by the authority of such court, or the justus's 
refer the case to such eouit, or neither owner nor master is or 
resides within 20 miles of the place where tho seaman is put ashore 
(s. 189). It should he noticed that claims ujion allotment notes 
may bo brought in nil county courts and beuu'e justices without 
any limit a.s to amount (s. 169). In Scotland the shcrifi* court has 
concurrent jurisdiction with justices in claims for wages and upon 
allotment notes. ^ 

Fishermen. — ^Tho regulations respecting fishcnncn are contained 
chiefly in tho Sea Fisheries Acta, 1868 and 1883, and in tho Mer- 
chant Shipping (Fishing- lioats) Act, 1883. Tho Sea Fisheries Act 
of 1868 constituted a registry of fishing-boats, and that of 1883 
gave powers of enforcing the provisions of the A('ts to sea-fishery 
officers. Tho Merchant Shipping (Fishing-Boats) Act was passed 
in consequence of the ocourience of some cuscs of barbarous treat- 
ment of boys by tho skippers of North Sea tiawlers. The Act pro- 
vides, iiUer alia, that indentures of apprenticeship are to be in a 
certain form and entered into l>efore a su))crin tendon t of a mercantile 
mariiio office, that no boy under thnteen is to be employed in soa- 
fisliery, that agreements with seamen on a fjshing-boat are to con- 
tain the same particulars as those with merchant seamen, that 
running agreements may bo made in tho case of short voyages, that 
reports of the names of the crew are to be sent to a syperiritendont 
of a mercantile marine otlice, and that accounts of wages and cer- 
tificates of discharge are to be givcui to soainr'ii. No lishing-boat 
is to go to sou witlioiit a duly certified 8kijq>er. Provision is also 
made for special I’eports of cases of death, injury, ill-ticatrnent, or 
punishment of any of tlie Qiew, and for inquiry into the cause of 
such death, &c. Disputes between skippers or owners and seamen 
an' to be determined at nspicst of any ot tho parties concerned by 
a superintendent. For special privileges of lishermen in the use of 
the seashoi-n, see Rita in AN J/AWs. They are also pxoin])t from 
Trinity House dues. 'J'liero are numerous jiolice provisions eoii- 
taiiied iii various Acts of Parliament dealing w'ith tho breach of 
fishery regulations. These provisions act as an indirect protection 
to honest tKshermeri in their employment. Hie rights of British 
fishermen in foreign watois and foreign fishermen in Hiitisli waters 
are in many (*ases regulated by treaty, generally confirmed in tho 
United Kingdom by Act of Parliament. A royal fund for w'idow's 
and orphans of fishermen has rei'oritly been formed, the nucleus of 
tho fiiml being part of tho profits of tho Fisheries Exhibition held 
in London in 1883. 

United SUitis.— Vho law of the United States is in general accord- 

1 Swj the works on merchant shipping, such as those of Abbott Maclachlan, 
MauUo and Pollock; Koscoe, AdmmiUy Jaiw and Prcu-tice; Williams and 
Bruce, Adiniralty rractice ; also Kohc'ck?, JModtern LegifUUion Jbr Seamen and /or 
Safety at Sea, 1886. 
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ftlieo with that of England. Tho law relatliig to awonen in tha 
navy will ba found in the articles for the government of the navy 
(iteraed ^Mutes, a 1624). Legislation in the interests of merchant 
Seamen dates from 1700. A list of the crow must be delivered to 
a collector of customs. The shipping articles are the same as those 
in use in the United Kingdom. For vessels in the coasting trade 
they are, with certain exceptions, to be in writing or in print. 
They must in the (jaao of foreign-bound shi^ bo signed before a 
shipping coiiimisstotier appointed by the circuit court or a collector 
of customs, or (if entered intouhioad) a consular officer, where practi- 
cable, and must bo acknowledged by his smnature in a prescribed 
form. OiiC'lhird of a soaman's wages eamed up to that time is due 
at every poH whore the ship unlades and delivers her cargo lieioro 
the voyage is ended. They must be fully paid in gold or its equiva- 
lent within twenty days of the discharge of the cargo. Advance 
notes can bo made only in favour of the seaman himself or his wife 
or mother. There is a summary remedy for wages before a district 
court, a justice of the place, or a commissioner of a district court. 
A sliipping commissioner may act as arbitrator by written consimt 
of the fiartios. Seaworthiness is an implied condition of tiio hiring. 
There may be an examination of the ship on the complaint of the 
mate and a majority of the crow. The expenses of an unnecessary 
investigation arc a charge upon the wages of those who complain 
A seaman may not leave his ship witliout the consent of the mostci. 
For foreign - bound voyages a medicine -cliest and antiscorbuticH 
must bo carried, also 60 gallons of water, 100 lb of salted moat, and 
100 lb of wholesome bread for every porsoii on board, and tor evciy 
seaman at least one suit of woollen clothing, and fuel for the fire 
of the seaman’s room. An assessment of forty cents per month per 
seaman is levied on every vessel arriving from a foimgn port and 
on every registered coasting vessel in aid of the fund for tiio relief 
of sick ana disabled seamen. In the navy a deduction of twenty 
cents per month from each man’s pay is made for the same purpose. 
The oifenues and punishments arc similar to those in the United 
Kingdom, here is also the additional oifeiice of wearing a sheath 
knife on shifilioard ^ (J. 'Wf.) 

SEARCH, Rkjht op. “ The right of visiting and search- 
ing ships on the high seas,” says Lord Stowell, “ whatever 
be the ships, whatever he the cargoes, whatever be the 
destinations, is an ineontestible right of the lawfully com- 
missioned ship of a belligerent nation ; because till they 
are visited and searched it does not appear what the ships 
or the cargoes or the destinations are ; and it is for the 
purpose of ascertaining these points that the necessity of 
this right of visitation and search exists. This right is so 
clear in principle that no man can deny it who admits the 
right of niaritiiue capture, because if you are not at liberty 
to ascertain by sufficient enquiry whether there is property 
which can be legally captured, it is impossible to capture ” 
(“ The Maria,” 1 C. Robinson's Jieporis, 30). This right of 
search or visitation and search has not been at all times 
recognized. The second armed neutrality of the Baltic 
jiowers in 1800 attempted to withdraw their vessels from 
the right. The bombardment of Copenhagen in 1801 was 
one of the results of this policy. Since the convention 
which followed that event the right has been regarded as 
established within proper limits, and is often regulated by 
treaty, especially as to the search of vessels suspected of 
being engaged in tlio slave trade. Apart from treaty, the 
main rules which govern the right are these. (1) It is a 
belligerent right, and can be exercised only in time of war, 
unless in the case of a vessel reasonably suspected of 
piracy or breach of revenue regulations. (2) It can be 
exercised only by a ship of war duly commissioned by the 
sovereign of the belligerent power and only in the case of 
a merchant vessel, whether of an enemy or neutral })ower. 
(3) It cannot be exercised in neutral waters, and an 
attempt to exercise it in such waters is a gross violation 
of neutrality. (4) It can be exercised only for certain 
purposes, such as to examine the ship's |>apers and to see 
whether she carries any contraband goods. (5) After 
the ship of war has raised her dag an affirming gun (coup 
(taamrance) loaded with blank cartridge must be fired to 
bring the merchant vessel to. (6) In case of reasonable 
stis]f)icion it is the duty of the ship of war to detain the 

^ Si'o Hemaed Statutes, ss. 4601*46] 2; Kuut, Uomm., voL iii 177; 
Fai>iOiis JImw of Shipping, vol. ii. 82. 
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ance by a neutral Teesel« whether aionoor in oonvogr^ Mideke 
her liable to capture according to the English and United 
States ^doctrine. But most Continental authorities lay 
down that the declaration of the officer in charge of the 
convoy is to be accepted, and that a refusal to accept such 
declaration may justify the convoy in resisting search. 
There is also a conflict of opinion as to whether a neutral 
loses his neutral rights by loading his goods on board an 
armed ship of the enemy. It h^ been held in England 
that such a proceeding is a violation of neutrality, as albrd- 
ing a presumption of resistance to search. 

Tho right of search is historically interestlDg, as on two occasions 
it has brought Great Britain into collision witii the United States. 
One of the causes of the war of 1812 was the right then ^claimed 
(but since abandoned) by Gitsat Britain of searcbmg voliSM cf the 
United States for British subjects serving in thstn as sSamen, with 
a view to impressing them for the royal navy. In 1861 the British 
mail steamer Trent” was stopped on the high seas by a United 
States sliip of war, and Messrs Slidell and Mason, two commis- 
sioners of the Confederate States proceeding to Europe, were taken 
out of her and afterwards imprisoned in tne United States. On 
diplomatic representations being made at Washington by the am- 
bassadors of Great Britain and other powers the commissioners 
were released, and a war was avoided. 

hi addition to the ordinary authorities on international law, VieiUUion 
and ‘search, by W. B. Lawrence, lloston, U.B,, ISftS. 

HEA-SERPENT. The belief in enormous serpents, 
lx)th terrestrial and marine, dates from very early times. 
Pliny (Il.fr,^ viii. 14), following Livy (EpiL^ xviii.), tells 
us of a land -serpent 120 feet long, which Rogulus and 
his army besieged with balistse, as though it bad been a 
city, and this story is rei>eated by several other writers 
(Florus, ii. 2 ; Val, Max., i. 8 ; Qellius, vi. 3). The most 
prolific in accounts of the sea-serpent, how'^ever, are the 
early Norse WTiters, to whom the “ So-Orm ” was a subject 
both for prose and verse. Olaus Magnus (HuU Gent, Sept,, 
xxi. 24) describes it as 200 feet long and 20 feet round, 
and states that it not only ate calves, sheep, and swine, 
but also ** disturbs ships,' rising up like a mast, and some 
times snaps some of the men from the deck,” illustrating 
his account with a vivid representation of tho animal in 
tlio very act, Pontoppidan, in his Natural History (Eng. 
tr., 1755, p. 195 «y.), says that its existence was generally 
believed in by the sailors and fishermen of his time, and 
recounts the means they adopted to escape it, as well as 
many details regarding the habits of the creature. Tho 
more circumstantial records of comparatively modern 
times may be most conveniently grouped according to the 
causes which presumably gave rise to the phenomena de- 
scribed. (1) A number of porpoises swimming one behind 
another may, by their characteristic mode of half emerging 
from and then re-entering the water during respiration, 
produce the appearance of a single animal showing a 
succession of snake-like undulations. The figure given by 
Pontoppidan was very likely suggested by such an appear- 
ance, and a sketch of an animal seen off Llandudno by 
seveiul observers ^ lookd as though it might have had a 
similar origin, notwithstanding that this hypothesis was 
rejected by them. (2) A flight of sea-fowl on one occasion 
recorded by Professor Aldis ® produced the appearance of 
a snake swimming at the surface of the water. (3) A 
large mass of seaweed has on more than one occasion been 
cautiously approa-ched and even harpooned under the im- 
pression that it was such a monster.^ (4) A pair of bask 
iug sharks (^efache mojtima) furnish an explanation of sonic 
of the recorded ol^ervations, as was first pointed out by 
Frank Buckland. These fish have a habit of swimming 

3 Mott, Nature, xxvii. pp. 298, 816, 888 ; also Land and Watny 
Septbmber 1872. 

* Nature, ibid. ; also Brow, in vol. xviii. p. 489 ; Bird, tout. aL,p 
619 ; Ingleby, tmn., rit, p. 641, 

* F. Smith, Times, February 1868 ; Herriman, quoted by Gosbc, 

ciL posim, p. 886 ; Pringle, Nature, xviii. p. 519, 1878. 
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in pairs, one following the other with the dorsal fin 
and^ the upper lobe of the tail just appearing above the 
water, and, as each animal is fully 30 feet long, the eflFeet 
of a body of 60 or more feet long moving through the 
water is readily produced. To this category belongs the 
famous serpent cost up on Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, 
of which an account was read to the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh ' ; some of its vertebrae were preserved in the 
Koyal College of Surgeons of London, and identified as 
those of Selarhe rnojcima by both Home and Owen.*^ There 
is also evidence to show that specimens of Carrharodon 
must have existed more than 100 feet long.'' (5) Ribbon 
fish {R€gal€cu8\ from their snake-like form and great length 
(sometimes as much as 20 feet), have been suggested as the 
origin of so-called “ sea serpents,” amongst others by Dr 
Andrew Wilson*; but Dr Gunther,*^ from what is known 
regarding the habits of these fish, does not regard the 
theory as tenable. (6) A gigantic scpiid {Architeut/ius) 
was most likely the foundation of the old Norse accounts,*' 
and also of those which in the early part of the 19tli 
century came so frequently from the United States as 
to gain for the animal the sobriquet of “ American sea- 
serpent.”^ These stories were so circumstantial and on 
the whole so consistent, and vouched for hy persons of 
such eminence, that no doubt was possible (notwithstanding 
the cavilling of Mitchell) ® as to tlie existence of a fetrange 
-inirine monster of very definite character in those regions. 
The description commonly given of it has been suinmcd 
nj) by Crosse*' somewhat thus: — (i.) general form that of a 
.serpent; (ii.) length averaging 60 feet; (iii.) head flattein‘d, 
eye generally not mentioned, some distinctly stnting that it 
was not seen ; (iv.) nock 12 to 16 inches in diameter ; (v.) 
aiq)endages on the head, neck, or back (a<‘('ounts here 
variable) ; ^vi.) colour dark, lighter below ; (vii.) swims at 
the surface, head thrown forward and slightly clovat<‘d ; 
(viii.) progression steady and uniform, bo(ly straight but 
capable of being bent; (ix.) water spouting from it; (x.) 
in hha])e like a “nun buoy.” The aimext'd figure (fig. 1) 
nqiresents one 
which was seen 
from ll.M.K. 

“lUMalus 
show the reasou- 
ableue.ss of this 
hypothesis, it 
may be added 
that gigantic Oej)halopods are not unfrecpient on the 
shores of Newfoundland,^' and are occasionally met wn'th 
on the coasts of Scandinavia,^- Denmark, and the Rriti.sh 
Isles, that their extreme size seems to be above 60 feet, 
and, furthermore, that their mode of ])rogre.ssion is by 
means of a jet of water forcibly e\p(‘lled from the siphon, 
which would impart that equable motion to which several 
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-Sea,-aerpont, as seen from Il.M.S. 
“ I).i dulus.” 


' Mfvi Wern. Site, vol. i. pp. 418 114, pis. ix.-xi., 1811. 

® J/ui. Mag, Nai. set. 2, vol. ii. ]>. 461, i848 ; foi a criticism 

of tliese views, see I’raill, Proc, Roy. Edin.y vol. in. p. 208, 1857. 

* Owen, Odontography ^ p. 30. 

* Lifsurr Time Studies^ p. 115, London, 1870, contaiiiiiiff a roadaldo 
\‘ssay ou the subject; Rcotsmun, 6th September 1878 ; R'aturCf loc. cit. 

J of Fishes, p. 6*21, ICdinbuTxU, 1880. 

See note 8 ; also Deinbolt, quoted in Zoologist, p. 1604, 1847. 
Bigelow, A'fner. Jourti. Sri., vol. ii. pp. 147-165, 1820; Warburton, 
vol. xii. p. 375, 1823 ; Zoologist, p. 1714, 1847. 

» Anier. Journ. Sci., vol. xv. p. 351, 1829. 

' Romance of Naturttl HisOiry, p. 345, London, 1859. 

1 , Times, October 1818 ; III. Lomi. News, October 1848. 

Vorrill, Trans. Con7iect. Acad., vol. v. part i , 1880, containing 
<111 account of all authenticated .specimens of gigantic squids. 

Steenstnip, Forhandl. Skand. Naturf, 7de Mbde, pp. 182-185, 
Fhnstiania, 1857. 

“ Saville Kent, Proc. Zool. Soc. iMud , p. 178, 1874; More, 
p 123^^^* P* 4526, 1876 ; also Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., ser, 4, voL vi. 



Flit. 2.— Sea Rctpent, as obsened by Hans 
Kgfdc 


observers allude as being evidently not produced by any 
serpentine bending of the body. A very interesting 
account of a monster almost certainly originating in one 
of these squids is that of Hans Egede, the well-known mia 
sionary to (Green- 
land ; the drawing 
by Ring, given in 
his work, is repro- 
duced here (fig. 2), 
along with a sketch 
of a s(piid in the 
act of rearing itself 
out from the water 
(fig. 3), an action 
which they lui\ t* 
been observed in 
aquaria habitually 
to perform. N u- 
merous other ac- 
counts seem to bo 
explicable by this 
hypothe.sis.i^ 

sea-lion, or “Anson’s seal ” (JAd7’w«yrY clephantina), ^^as 
suggested by Owen as a possible ex[daiiation of the 
.serpent seem from 
H . M.S. “Dadalus 
but as this was 
afterwaids rejeeted 
by (Captain M‘(,>na- 
hac,'^ who stated 
that it l•onld not 
have been any ani- ‘ 
mal of the seal 
kind, it seems bet 
ter to refer the ap- 
])earance to a squid 
as above stated. 

(H) A plesiosaurus, 
or some other of 
the huge mariuo 
rejdiles usually be- 
lieved to be extinct, 3 — S(pu(l, reanne; itscll out ot the watei. 
might eertainly 

have produced the ])]ienomena ilescribed, granting the 
possibility of one having surxived to the present time 
Newman and (Gosse''* Jia\(‘ both supported this tluoiy^ 
the former citing as evidence in its favour the report of 
a creature with tlie body of an alligator, a long neck, and 
four paddles ha\ing been seen by (*aj)tain Hope of J1..M.S. 
“Fly” in tln^ Gulf of (^iliforiiia.-*' (9) No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of eeitain ilescriptions of 
the sea-st rpimt , among others of this class may he men 
tinned tlie huge sn.tko s(s n by certain of the crew-' of 
the “Ranline” in the South Atlantic Ocean, which was 
coileil twice round a large sperm whale, and then towaned 
up many feet into the air, and finally diagged the whale 
to the bottom. Ds'liaps the most remarkable, however, 
is Lieutenrnt llavne’s-- m*coiint of a creature seen from 
H.M. yaclil “Osborne.” Two ditfermit aspects wxtc re 
corded, tlie first being a ridge, 30 feet in length, of tri 

'■**/>// gandc (itonlonfls nye J‘erlif.s/rafioii, C’oiu'iiliagfn, 1741 
(Kng. trails , .1 J u s( n fd loti of Greenland, I/OikIoii, 1715, pp. 80-89 ; 
al,so Paul KgiMl**, Jftnn hunger om GtOnlund, C’opi«uh igeu, n.d , pp 
4.5, 40. 

L. do Foil), (juntod hy roi»loi)pid.'iii, op. at. ; DuvkKoii and 
Baadford, qnot(<l in Zmdogist, p. 2459, 1849; Sonior, Gtajdiic, 19tli 
April 1879 ; Baimtt, Nature, vol. \x. p 289, 187‘». 

*** Ann. Mag Nat. Ih'^L, sm. 2, vol. ii. ]) 4(n, ]8t8. 

Times, 21st Novembei 1848. Ziudaqist, p 2395. 

Op. cit., p. 358. Zoidfufi^t, }» 2356, 1849. 

Penny, III. iMiid. Nev\s, vol Ixvii. p. 615, 20th November 1875. 

Graphic, 30th .Time 1877. 
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angular finft, each rining 5 to 6 feet above the water, 
wliile the second view showed a large round head 6 feet 
in diameter, with huge fla]>pt‘rs, which moved like those 
of a turtle.^ It would thus api)ear that, while, with very 
few exceptions, all the so-called ‘‘sea-serpents’' can be 
exjiluinod by reference to some wtill-known animal or other 
natural f)))jcct, there is still a rcsiduniu sufficient to prevent 
modern zoologists from denying the possibility that some 
such er(‘alnre may aftf‘r all exist. 

Qnit(‘ disliiu't in origin from the stories already touched 
on is the lege.nd of the sea-ser]vent or tinnin among tlie 
Arabs (Mas'tidf, i. 2()(> .<<7. ; Kazwiuf, i. 132 ^7. ; Daniiri, 
i. IHfJ j»7.), which is di'scribed in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that the. wabTspout is the fdienomerion on whieli 
the fable njsts. The tinnhi is the Hebrew fttnnht (RV. 
“wlnil<‘,” “ilragon”), whh‘h in Ps. cxlviii. 7 might in the 
<‘ontext 1)0 nj)j)roprlately rendered “ watersjiout.” 

In addition to tho soiireea already cifetl, tlio render may eonsult 
JUnrl'j rood's Minjazinr^ vol. iii., 1818 ; J^ee, Srn ^fo}Lslrr.s t 'jionislrd 
(Inlernationnl Fisheries Kxliihitiou IfnvdlHfok)^ London, issd ; 
Cogsv\<d], /Coofoyutty oj). 1841, 1011 (1847); and Hoyle, /'ror. /uo/. 
P/ii/'i. Sor. Edin.^ voh ix. (VV. K. HO.) ^ 

SKA SIOKNRSS, a peculiar set of sym[doms ex][>eri- 
enee<l by many persons wlnm Hubj(*cted to the pitching 
and rolling motion of a vesstd at seti, of which depression, 
giddiness, nausea, and vomiting are the most prominent. 

Altliough the vast iiinjority of })ersous a])pear to be 
liable to tliis ailment f)n ex]»osurc to its exciting cause (th<^ 
instjiuces of compl<*tt‘ arnl constant iinmunity being rare) 
they do not all suffer alike. Many endure distress of j 
mo>t acute an<l even alarming kind, while otljeis are 
simply eonscious of transient feelings of nausea and dis 
eomfort. In long voyages, while many are alfected wnth 
st a sickness for tin* first few days oidy, others are tor 
niented with it during the entire [»eriod, especially on the 
occ urn nee. <d’ rough w’callier. In short voyages, such as 
a(‘n>ss the hhiglish (1mnm*l, not a few^ even of tliose sns- 
ci*ptible escape, while others suffer in an extreme degree 
the sickness persisting long after arrival on shore. 

'Pin* symptoms getn'rally show themselves soon after the 
vi*ss(d has begun to ndl by the onset of giddiness and 
(li* eomfort in the head, together w ith a sense of riause.a 
ami sinkiii/; jit the stomaeli, which soon develo]>s into 
intense sickness and vomiting. At first the contents ot 
the stomaeli only an*, ejected ; but thereafter bilious matter, 
ami oeeasi(maIly evmi blood, are brought up ]>y the violenee 
of the retching. The vomiting is liable to exacerbations 
neeonling to the amount of oscillatitm of the ship ; but 
seasons rest, s<mu*times admitting (d sle<*p, oeeasionally 
intervene. Along witli the sickness there is great pliysiea! 
prosiriilion, as sJiown in the pallor of the skin, cold sweats 
and ft*eble jmlse, ac<*ompanied with iiuiutal depression aiu 
wretchedness. In almost all instanet's the attack lias a 
fa\onrable termination, and it is extremely rare that seriont- 
results arise, except in the ease of persons weakened by 
otlier diseases, ulthongli oeeasionally the symjitoms are for 
a time sntlieiently alarming. 

The causes giving rise to soa-siekness liave Jong been 
(lis< nssisl, and a vast number of i]ii*ories have been pro- 
posed. The <‘omlitions eoneiTiied in the ]»ro(luction of tlm 
imihuiy are apparently of coin]>lex character, cinbraeing 
niore than one sot of causes. In the first pla(*e, the rolling 
or hea\ ing of the vesst*! disturbs that feeling of the relation 
of the Ixnly to surrounding objects upon which our sense 
of Security rests. The ni^rvous system being tlius sub' 
jected to a siiec'cssion of sliocks or surprises fails to etfcct 
the necessary adjustments for equilibrium. Giddiness and 
with it nausea and vomiting follow, aiiled probably by tJie 
profound vaso- motor disturbance which ]»roducos such 

^ l)v Andrew Wilson has ilaiined this iDOntder as a ribJx)n-tisli, 
I'iDos^ 16tli June 1877, 
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manifest depression of the circulation. !ifuch haa been 
matle by some of the effects of the displacement of the 
abdominal viscera, especially the stomach, by the rolling 
of the vessel ; but, wliile tliis may possibly operate to 
some extent, it can only be as an accessory cause. The 
same may be said of tlie influence of the changing impres- 
sions made upon the vision, which has been regarded by 
.some as so powerful in the matter, since attacks of sea- 
sickness occur also in the dark, and in the case of blind 
persons. Other contributory causes may be mentioiu'd, 
such os the feeling that sickness is certain to come, which 
may bring on tlie attack in some persons even before the 
vessel lias begun to move ; the sense of the body being in 
a liquid or yielding medium as it descends wdth the vessel 
into the trough of tlie sea, the varied odours to be met 
with on board sliip, and circumstances of a like nature 
tend also to precijiitate or aggravate an attack. Dr Chaj) 
man's view is tliat tlio essential cause is an undue afflux of 
blood to the spinal cord. Hut, in the few rare instani es 
where sea-sickness lias ]>roved fatal, [iost-mortem ajipcarances 
have l)een almost entirely negative, and only such as are 
met witli in death from syiicojie. 

Iiuiiimci*nl>l« })r«*v(‘iitiv(*s and iciutMlirs have bfcn proposed ; hut 
most <if llicm fall far slioit of th« Hik'<*ess claimed for them. Nc 
(iK'aiia lias y<*t hcrji discovered whieh can altogcdlicr iirevoiit the oc- 
currence of sc.'i .sickm ss, nor is it likel}' RI 13 ' will be found, since it is 
largely due to the ]>itching movements of the vessel, wdiieh caiiiiDt 
la* a vcrti'd. Swinging coia hes or cli/iinhcrs have not prov'cd of any 
practical ntilily. No diiuld there is less risk of sickness in a huge 
au‘l well -ballasted vessel llian in a small one; but, cvh'U though 
the rolling may L>e (anisidi'rahl)" modified, the ascending and iht- 
Bcending movements which so ri'iidily prodiK’e iiauH<*a continue. 
None of the medieimil agents proposed jiossess iiifalliblo projiertii s: 
a rcimil^ whii li suits one jieison will often wdiolly fail with anothei. 
There ap]>ears to lx* a wide com nrreiico of ojdnioii that nerve seda- 
tives .aie among the most potent drugs which can hn eni]»l<iye(l ; 
and full medicin il doses of nronudo of ]>otassiiini, chloral, or opium 
(the last two <»nly under strict medical dii’ection) taken heforo siiil- 
iiig ajipear to aet iiscrnlly in tho enso of many per'-ons. On the 
other hand, some liigh autliorities have r<*<‘ommen(h*<l the eniplo)- 
ment of nerve stimulants, such ns a small cupful of very sfiong 
colfce to bo taken about two hours licforo sailing, whicli will In 
liiicntly ju'cvciit or mitigate the Mckiicss. When tin* vesh(*l is in 
nnd ion, or oven h(*foro starting, the recumbent position with tho 
h ad 1 <»W' and tho eyc's closed should be assumed by those at idi 
hkel}* to sulh'?’, ami, slionhl tin* W'enther a<lrnit, on de( k rather 
than below',- the body, esj)ecially the extiemitics, being well 
covered. Many persims, however, find (‘ouifoit and relief fiom 
AVing down in their b(‘it!>s witli a hot botth* to tho feet, by whiili 
means sleoji may he ()btaiin*d, and with it a temporary abatenn iil 
)f the fUstressmg ghliliness and nausea. Shouhl sickness siqiervn no 
t;mall quantities of s<uno light food, such as thin arrowroot, giuel, 
or soup, ought to he sw^allow'ed if jiossible, in order to lessen the 
sense of exhaustion, wlii(’h is often extreme. The vomiting ma}' 
be mitigatc*d by saline «'irervescing drinks, iee, cbloroform, hydni 
v\.inic acid, or opium. Aleolud, althongli oeeasionally useful in 
gieat prostiation, is not generally found to be of much service, 
but tends ratlicr to nggravato the sickness. Dr Chajunan, i<i 
ai'cordaiice with his view' of the cause of the sickness, introduced a 
spinal ico-bag, wdiich has been extensively eni])loyed and recoin- 
mciided ; Iml, like every otber jdan of treutmeiit, it lias only oeca 
I sional success. 'The more retently proposed remedies, such as 
iiili’ito of um}l and ciuaiiue, do not seem to yield any better n suits 
than the agents a 1 read)' mentioned. 

fSKATTLH, nullity scat of King county, Washington 
Territory, I Initial States, on Seattle Hay, east side of 
Puget Sound, with Lake l^nion, 3 miles long, on the north, 
and Luke Washington, 25 miles long, on the east, is the 
largest eity of the T(*rritory. A ship canal to connect 
these lakes with Puget S<»und is now (18t<G) in course of 
ennstruetion. Seattle lias slii])yards, foundries, iiiaehinc* 
.sho[)s, saninills, lumber-yards, breweries, and manufac- 
tories of furniture, carriages, cigars, crackers, patent 
medicines, Ixixes, and barrels. It iK>s8es8es the Territorial 
university Tlie Columbia and Puget Sound and the 
Puget Sound Shore Railroads have their terminus hen*, 
whem-e large shipments of coal take place. The poi>ulali<»>> 
in 1880 was 3D33, and in 1885 it was estimated at 12,000. 
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SEA WATER. ^ The ocean covers very nearly eight- I 
elevenths of the total area of tlie globe ; its average depth 
may be estimated as 2000 fathoms, and its total mass at j 
1*322 x 10^® (fc.e'.j 1*3 million million millions) tons. Its 
general configuration must be assumed to liave been sub- 
stantially the same as it is now for thousands of years ; 
hence we may safely conclude that the absolute coini>osi' 
tion of the ocean as a whole is constant in the sense of 
being only subject to very slow progressive millennial 
^'ariati()ll, and that, taking one part of the ocean with 
another, the percentage composition of the fixed part of 
die solutum can oscillate only within narrow limits. The 
(•()mi>ositioJi of this solutuin is very complex. According 
to Forchliamtucr, ocean salt in addition to the chlorides 
sulphates of sodium, inagiicsiuin, potassium, and cul- 
eiuin -which had long been known to be its [)rinci{>al 
coiiiponeiits - includes silica, boric acid, bromine, iodine, 
jluorine as acid, and the oxides of nickel, cobalt, manganese, 
uliuiiiiiium, zinc, silver, lead, copper, barium, and strontium 
as l)ci.si(i components. Arsenic, gold, lithium, rubidium, 
aesiiuu have been discovered since Forchhammer wrote, 
but all these subsidiary components, as that investigator 
lound, amount to very little, — so little that in his numerous 
.|uantitutive analysiis of waters which ho hud procured 
trom all (piarters of the globe ho confined himself to the 
tlckTininatiou of the chlorine, .sul])liiirio acid, magnesia, 
liiuc, potash, and soda. Tlio soda, however, lie determined 
only by difi'erence, assuming that the muriatic and sul- 
phuric acids are united with the bases into perfectly neutral 
Nilts. As a general result lie found that, in the o])en ocean, 
the ratio to one another of the several acids aiul bases 
nanu I is subject to only slight variations. But his sam])les 
had all been colleeLed at the surface ; the potash had been 
detcrinim‘d ])y an insullieicntly exact mctliod ; and the 
a >sunied neutrality of the total salt had not been proved. 
With the view primarily of supplementing Forchhammer s 
work, Dittmar made com [>lcte analyses of 77 of the samples 
liruiight liome by tlie “ ( diallenger,” so selected that 34 out 
t)[ the 77 ri'presented depths of 1000 fathoms or more. 
Ilis analyses brought out a small surplus of base, prov- 
ing the i)resenee ot carbonate in all the waters ; but the 
numerical values thus found for the ‘‘alkalinity,” being 
charged with the obsi'rvational errors of the whole series 
of dcterui illations, could not be relied on. Dittmar there- 
iore subse((uently availed liiuisolf of a very easy and yet 
exa<*t method for the direct determinatiou of this (piautity, 
which meanwhile liml bi*cu discovered by Tornue, and 
plied it to over J 30 “ Dhalleiiger ” samjdes. He beside.*, 
made a sjiecial imiuiry into the relation between the 
quantity of lime and the depth at wliieh the water had 
heeu collirted, and a similar imjuiry in regard to the 
hronnue. As a general summary he gives the following 
llireo tab/es. The total salts contained in ocean water 
anniunt on an average to about 3’5 i)er cent., thus leaving 
hh o per cent, for the water proper. 

^ All oiir kuowlt‘<ltre uf the Huljjtrt of cluMiiu-iil oct'uuo'^raphy .i 
I'Miirli of physifal geogiMi>hy which has only lately come 1o be e.xtcn- 
.i\c!y cultivated -is derive<i from a series ol investigations cliie/Iy cm- 
h filled m tho following ]»uljlicutions : — (I) Eorchlnimmer, “On the 
J'MiiiMsitkm of Sea Water,” &c., in PhU, Trana., i. lyo, pp. 203 202 
(Isn.O; (2) Oscar Jacobsen, An/;, d. (Vinti,, vol, t'lxvn. p. 1 .vy. 
1^7.1'; [3) J)efi XordJiaos Expedition^ JS7f>-7S : by 

loMioe); (4) Jahrcst^richle of the Kiel ci»minittee for the seicn- 
yii<' investigation of the German Ocean, 1873-H2 ; (.5) and 

intuslnj of the Vomoje of Chaffenr/er** — I. “Report on 

a- (-an'hes into the Coniposition of Oeeun Water,” &c. , by Rrof. W. 
d nnir, January 1884; JI. “Report on the Specific Gravity of 
Miuples of Ocean Water,” Arc., by J. Y. Itiichaimn, January 1884 ; 

■ Rf()i)rt on Deep-sea Temperature,” &.c., by the ofheers of the 
JvpeMition. A shorter and more popular exposition of the whole is 
n-fuml m^(0) Narrative of tiie Cruise of IL M,K “ f W//’/; 7 cr” (1885). 
ejtreiiejit; I/andlnirh der Ocean ocfnfphie (Stuttgart), by Prof. G. 
i^oUsUwski, may be referred to as being aliuost up to date. 


TAULr, Aceratje Vuviposition of Occan^lVaicr Salts, 



iVr l(X) }»arts of 

Ter 100 of HuIo^jimi ctiluulaicd 


Totiil Suits. 

as tJUloiine. 


Dutiuar. 

intlumr. 

Forehlmuuner. 

Chlorine 

r>r.'292 \ 

01) -8 48 

!No1 determined. 

bromine 

0-188 f - 

0-810 

Not th'tennined. 

Sulidiuiic aeid, SO, 

0 no 

ll-:/7d 

T 1 *88 

Gai uonic aeid‘, ('<), 

0-1. ")2 

0-274 

Not ileterniincd. 

Lime, (JaO. 

J 'd7t> 

8-020 

2-08 

1 Magnesia, MgO ' 

t>-20‘) 

11-212 

11-03 

Potash, K.,0 , . 

1 832 

2-4or> 

1 98 

Soda, 

(basic oxygen, equi 
valent to the halo 

41 281 

7 4 -'402 

i 

Not doleiniiiied. 

1 




22*:/f/0' 

1 

Totid Silts . . 

11)11 UDl) 

|180 1/81 

IM 1 


Tabi.K II. Jiesults J ro/ii (‘tttnbiin n<t ois mid J>’(ts<s (Dittinai). 


('bh>ride t)f sodium . . 77‘77)S 

Clilonde of magnesium 10 87S 
Sulphate of magnc,.sium ... 4 •7.17 
Sul phut o of lime J GUu 


Sulphate ol pot.isli •2’R)r> 

}>n*nii»h^ (d inagmsium 0 217 

Cailxiiiute of lime (I ol5 

'fotal sall.s . 100 000 


Reducing to tho absolnte mass of tho ocean as giMui 
above, wc anivo at tho following numbeis : - 


TaBLK 111, At>*tvh(te (^ompostfiihi of the Salts of the (htan. 
Unit — 1 millimi milliiui 10^* tons. 


Chloriile of sodium . . . 

Cliloride of m.iguesiiim . kOdl 
Sulphate of m.igucsium ... 2102 
Sulphate td' liuui lOOtJ 

Total biomiiie 
Total i oil me 

Tol.il eliloiiih* ol iubidium 


Sulplnite of pidash . . 1111 

Ihomide of imigiie.sium 100 

Gai bonale of lime h.O 

'l<;2.sj 

87*2 (Ditlrmu). 

0 o:i (Koitstoiler). 

. , 2.’) M) ( ( '. S( hmidt ). 


Of the soveral (puintitii‘S iecoid»d iu <M>lunins 2 or 3 
of Tablo 1. “carbonii* acid” i.s prosul to Ih‘ Mibje<*l to 
variation; all tho n-d, including e\Ln the lu'oinine, nro 
[iractically constant. This sliou that Im/h hliamnu'r'd 
proposition holds for ocean watir from all dijdhs, with 
one important (jualili<‘alion : H])eeial resean li on tlu‘ linio 
showed that it.s (jiiantity imueusis slightly lull ajipreeiably 
with tho depth. T.iknig s, ;//, d as re[ir(‘scut itig the liiiio 
pir too of chlorine in shallow, niedinm depth, and th ep- 
sea water respectively, l>ittmar found as mean resiills of 
analyses \vhi(‘h agrci'd very well together - 

.s 017.'/ m J OOnO d- d OHOS 

iVohal.le eiioi, ±1) 0012 d-'>b0Jl iOOOll. 

But - .V - 0*01 2 I and d~s ()-OI32. One exjdanatiou 
of this result that the iTiist.iei an.s, foraiiiiniri'ra, and 
molluscs which form i*arbonatt‘. of lime shell.> li\e chiefly in 
surface waters, but alliT tladr death sink to tin* hottom, 
where espe<oally in great depths their earbonati* of limo 
is partially redissolved. 

Oeutnir Ca/bonir ^icid. It is uell known fhnt not only in the 
neigh hourhootl of actual \olcaiioes hut in Ihou.sand.s of otlici places 
on the dry land earhouu* lu id gti.!. is tonstaiitly st learning loflh into 
tlie atiiios))here, and it is gencially adiiiitteil now thiit this sii]>piy 
of tclluiie taiboinc acid amounts to moii* than all that is fuNiishc<J 
by processe.s t>f combiislion and i e.sj /nation. Tliat carbonic at id 
spiiugs sbouhl bcal/M-nt fiom tlie bottom of tlie mean i.s ton absurd 
ail assuinj/tjon to be i nt/ i tamed ; bcnc«‘, siij/po.smg even the \\at(*r 
of the occHU weie peih’i'll\ in ntial, it i‘ould not hut contain dis 
.solvi d caihonic acid. Rut sia h cailjonic at id, at the ocean suihue 
at least, would «onsturitl\ fend to as.siinie, and in geiieial piobahly 
aetually would come down to, th« small limit \ alue j/resci ihed tu 
it hy tin* given pH/]/oilion by volume of the eaibouic acid iu the 
atmosphere and the laws of g is -absorption. Tliis pioporlioii, ac- 
eoidiiig to tin* best inodt rn rcsearcln*s, is almost eonstaiit, ev(‘ry- 
wln*re amountiiur to very nearly 0 OOnJ volume per unit volume 
of air. The eoetlicieut of ab.sovptioii by (vcn pure water is J ‘8 at 
O'* and 1 '0 at G. lienee, ('Veil in the ])olar regions, tlie surfaeu 
water could m/t bold in pcnnaiient .solution moie than about 0*54 
C.C., or say ou (3 ntilligranimc per lific of w^ater. Jacobsen, in liis 

® Equal conjointly to r/.Vr{7tJ parts </! chloiine, which accordingly is 
tin* percentage of “halogen rL'ekoned as l hlorme ” in (he real total suUds, 

** Galeiilating the sur]/lus ba^* .is noinml carbonate. In Table II. 
this carbonate i.s rcpie.seiited as so much CaGGO^. 
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ntimerotiB analynes of North Soa water, found from 90 to 100 milU- 
granimeii TMjr litre ; but he also observed that only a small portion 
of the carbrmic a(*i<l is eliminated on boiling : the rest comes out 
only when the water is distilled to dryness. He presumed that 
the gas was retained chemic‘ally by the chloride of magnesium. 
Buchanan, who inquired into the subject synthetically, arrived at 
the conclusion that it was the sulphates^ in sea water {qwL sul- 
phates) whi(di retained the carbonic acid. Accordingly in his 
numerous earbonio acid determinations ho liberated the gas by 
distilling the water down with an excess of chloride of barium. 
Toriioc was the first to i»rovo that the carbonic acid in sea water 
is present as carbonate, and that, in the northern part of the North 
Atlantic at least, the total carbonic acid, while considerably greater 
than the (luantity which would convert the surplus iJiuie into 
normal, falls short of that which would be required to produce 
fully sfiturfttc<l acid car)>onato. 

Even without Tornoe’s di 8 Covet 7 it would have been necessary 
to find the true interpretation of the results of the numerous 
carbonic acid determinations made during the voyage of the 
“Challenger** by Ihn Inman. Dittmar ha<l no difficulty in prov- 
ing the non-existence of the alleged affinity of sulphates for car- 
bonic acid, and naturally concluded that the chloride of barium 
usc<l in the nroc'csscs liberates the Zeosc part of the carbonic acid by 
converting tno normal <*arbonate part into a precipitate of carbonate 
of baryte, thus- K*'COa 1 llaCl^ - s UX la 4 HaCOj+seCO^. A 

series of syntlietical experiments showed that this is substatitially, 
though not exactly, correct. If Buchanan's mnodiis operaruii bo 
rigorously followed, the carV>onic acid obtained, as a rule, falls 
soincwbat short of tlie actual amount of loose carbonic acid present, 
wtiile on resuming the distillation after addition of fresh water an 
appieciuble part of iixed caibonic acid passes aw^ay as gas. Yet, 
Buchanan’M results being of great value, Dittmar dist'ussed them 
(conjointly with liis own alkalinity determinations) on the basis 
of the assumiitioii that tlicy afforued a fair approximation to the 
piopoi tions or loose carbonic acid in the respective waters. His gen- 
eral conclusions are as follows. Taking “alkalinity ’’ as meaning 
tlie “weight” of the carbonic acid, COj, in the normal caibonato 
part of tlie carbonate present {>er 100 parts of total solids, the alka- 
linity in the water samples analysed (omitting a few obviously 
abnormal cases) was found to be as follows (Table IV.) : — 


Alkalinity ranges ftom 

NuinlKT 
nf rase*. 

Alkalinity ranges from 

Niiinlicr 
of ('um-H. 

0 I4noto0-i4:w 

9 

01010 toO 1719 

6 

O'lUO ,, 0'1471> 

84 

Aik. - 0 I7;il 

1 

0 1 IHO ,, ()’lf)li) 

40 

„ 1 0*1H88 

1 

0‘l.V20 „ 0 l"i50 

10 

„ i- 0 2079 

1 

() ir»fto , 0 1 >w) 

12 



O’ 1000 „ 0 Ui'io 

4 

0 1400 to 0*2070 

127 


Values above 0*16 are obviously exceptional; hence the itornial 
range may be said to be from 0*14 to 0*1 6. The most frequently 
o(’ciirring values were found to lie about 0*146 in the rase of surface 
or shallow sea water, ami in the case of bottom water about 0*152. 
In regard to the loose carbonic acid a full discussion of Bucbanairs 
results le<l to the following conclusions:- (1) carbonic acid rarely 
<«-cur.s in the free state ; as a rule it falls short of the quantity which 
would ])roduce bicarbonate ; (2) in surface waters it is relatively 
high wh(*ro the natural toinj)craturo is relatively low, and ror verstt ; 
(;i) within equal ranges of toinporaiuro it seems to bo less in the 
surfiu'e water of the I’acific than it is in that of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Of the 195 samnles of sea water which Buchanan analysed for 
carbonic acid only 22 contained fully saturated bicarbonate, and 
only 2 out of these are provcil by the analyses to have contained 
free carbonic acid in addition to bicarbonate. In all the remuining 
17JJ 8amplo.s the ** carbonic acid deficit” (meaning the proportion 
of c'arbonic acid which was wanted to completely transform the 
carbonate into bicarbonate) assumed tangible and often considerable 
values. We are probably safe in ooiicmding that the ocean as a 
whole will have to continue taking in carbonic acid for thousands 
of years ladbre its carbonic acid deficit has Iwen reduced to nothing. 
But it is as well to observe that at its surface in the warmer lati- 
tudes the attainmeut of this condition is a physical ini|K>8sihility 
as long as the percentage of carbonic acid iii the air retains its 
present low value. 

A solution of a bicarbonate when shaken, say in a bottle, with 
imro air (free of carlwiiic acid) at summer boat gives up its com- 
Wnod carlwriic a(*id to the air space in the Ixittle until the partial 
tension of the acid gas there has come up to a limit value p, which 
is called the dissociation tension of the Incarbonate at the prevail- 
ing temperature t, fieneral experience concerning such phenomena 
warrants the prosumption that, up to a certain (low) temperature 
p -0, and thence onwards, p increases with t It does not 
ibllow that the bicarbonate in a solution when shaken again and 
again with even pure air tends to l>ecome normal carbonate ; for 
aught we know, the elimination of carbonic acid may stop as soon 
as the rasidual carbonate has come down to some composition 
J Sm Ob«m»gy, vel. x. p, 228. 


R"X)(l +a!)CO, (where x is lees than 1), end x may be e fanetioti iA 
temmrature. Dittmar has attempted to determine the course of 
the function 1 +x^f(J) in reference to natural see water on the one 
hand end to pure air (air freed of its carbonic acidj end ordinary 
air on the other. One sample of sea water containing its surplus 
base as practically bicarbonate served for all the experiments. .It 
was shaken again and again at a fixed temperature t with one or 
the other kind of air, until (after “N” shakings, always with 
renewed air) the stage of saturation appeared to have become con- 
stant. The investigation is not completed yet ; the following 
table (V. ) gives the results which liave come out so far. The ftnw 
carbonate was R^O.raCOa. 


t. 

N. 

Pure sir. 

tto. 

Ordinary sir. 

ai. 

t. 

N. 

Pare air. 

Mq. 

Ordinary' air. 
111 . 

2*C. 

200 

1*90 


15* 

200 

1-50 


2* 

200 

2*04 

, . 

20* 

200 

1*42(7) 

, , 

r 



2*06 

25* 

52 

1*53 

. . 

10* 

200 

1*70 


82* 

52 

1*53 


IS* 

M 


1*841 

82* 

62 

, , 

1^ 


100 

I’-tis 


82* 

150 

** 

1*82 


Hence wo sec iliat even at the liighost temperature, and with 
air free from carbonic acid, the carbonate never came down below 
the state of sesquicarlmnate, while with ordinary air, even at 82* O., 
it never fell below 71 = 1*8. At 2* lu as well as was st:2, the 
value characteristic of bicarbonate. Now Buchanan re]>orts a good 
number of cases where, even at lower temperatures, n was con- 
siderably less than 1*8 at any rate. Hence, if liis numbers are 
correct, unless the atmoapbere acts more powerfully than the air 
in Dittinar’s bottle, it would appear that deep-sea water is in 
general below even the stage of carbonic acid saturation which it 
could attain at tlie surface at high tempeiatures. 

In any mixed solution of salts every base is combined with every 
acid; hence the “carbonate" of sea water is strictly speaking a 
complex plural. But as a matter of probability the carbonic acid 
has very little chance of uniting w*ith any of the potash or soda, 
and the overwhelmingly largo quantity of alkaline chloride would 
no doubt convert any carbonate of magnesia that was introduced 
into double chloride of ]uagno.sium and alkali metal ; hence it is 
fair to assume that oceanic carbonate is cbiefly carbonate of limo. 
Now immense quantities of this compound are being constantly 
introduced into the ocean by rivers. Dumas once mvo it as his 
opinion that this imported carbonate icinains dissolved in the ocean 
as long as and wherever the carbonate there is at the bicarbonate 
stage ; hut, as soon as part of the loose carbonic acid goes off into 
the air, the corresponding weiglit of normal carbonate separates out 
as an addition, ultimately, to the solids on the bottom. Dittmar 
has tried to test this notion synthetically, but without arriving 
at very dcfiiiito results. According to his experiments sea W’ater 
which contains free carbonic acid dissolves added solid carbonate 
of lime, and more largely carbonate of magnesia ; sea water which 
contains fully, or almost fully, saturated bicarbonate dissolves car- 
bonate of magnesia very appreciably, but w*ould not appear to act on 
carhonatc of nmo at all. But, when carbonate of lime was produced 
ill the water by successive additions of potential calcium carbonate 
in the form of dissolved sodium carbonate and its equivalent of 
calcium chloride, the original carbonate of lime could be increa.sc(l 
very largely, with formation of solutions which remained clear 
during a long-continued period of observation. As a set-off against 
this a few of the many hundred samples of sea water whicli he 
re<’eivcd from the “Cliallcnger ” deposited in the course of a number 
of years crystalline crusts of carbonote of limo on the sides of the 
botl]e.s ; and the mother - liquor never contained more than the 
normal quantity of lime per 100 parts of chlonne. In discussing 
this question Dittmar gives an estimate, based on data furnished 
by Bomislawski’s work, of the total carbonate of limo introduced 
into the ocean annually by the thirteen principal rivers ; and by 
doubling the quantity he estimates the carbonate of limo intro- 
duced by all rivers as e^ual to about 1*84 x 10® tons. Now the sum 
total of earlionate of lime, C0CO3, in the ocean amounts to about 
100x10** tons; bonce it would take 1190 years to increase the 
present stock of carbonate of lime in the ocean by one per cent, of 
Its value. 

Absorbed Ory^&ii and KUrogen in Ocean Heater, — ^As a matter of 
)>bysical necessity these two gases must bo present in the water 
of the ocean — and they may bo presumed in general to pervade it 
to its greatest depth — because the w^hole of the surface of the sea h 
in constant contact w ith the atmosphere. Our knowledge regarding 
their distribution in the ocean may be said to date from 1872, 
when Jacobsen inquired into the matter in a most masterly manner 
in connexion with the German North Sea expedition. The woik 
of his predecessors possesses no scientific value, because they em- 
ployed inadequate methods. Unlike them, Jacobsen did not 
attempt to analyse a sample of sea water air on board ship : ha 
extracted the air from measured samples (by an excellent methotl 
of his own) and then scaled them up in glass tubes, to measura 
and analyse them after his return home. Buchanan, during the 
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• Chall6nger craiae adopted Jacobeeti’a method. Of the 164 
samplefl which he sealed up aucccMfully 69 came from the surface 
and w frc**^ depths varying from 5 to 4576 fathoms. A good 
number of these he analysed himself after his return ; the majority, 
however, were analysed and all were measured by Dittmar. The 
latter in order to w able to inteipret the results, also investigated 
the absorption of oxygen and nitrogen gas from air by sea water. 
Tlie following table (vl.) gives the result of his investigations. 
One litre (1000 volumes^ orocean water when saturated with con- 
sUntly renewed air at r, and a pressure of 760 millimfetres* plus 
tension of steam at f C., takes up the following volumes, measured 
dry at 0* C. and 760 millimetres pressure,' of tlie pure gases. 


Tempera- 

ture 

Dissolved Nitrocen and Oxygen in Cubio 
Ceulinietres (volumes). 

Percentage of 
Oxygen in 
Dissolved Gas. 

C. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

34*40 

0* 

y 

15 60 

8*18 

IS 86 

7-22 

.84*24 

10* 

12 47 

6*45 

H4 09 

15* 

11 84 

5*83 

33*93 

20* 

25* 

10 4L 

5*81 

38*78 

9 62 

4*87 

83 62 

30* 

8*94 

4*30 

88*47 

35* 

8*36 

4*17 

83*81 


The method used for obtaining these numbers adapted itself 
closely to the one whieh TlucliHiian had employed for extracting 
the gas samples. In the calculations it was assumed that atmo- 
spheric air contains 21*0 volumes of oxygen for 79*0 volumes of 
im logon, the slight variation in this ratio, which is known to 
orcttsionally present itself, being neglected. From the table we 
can calculate approximately the limits between which the pro|K)r- 
tiuiis of dissolved oxygen and nitrogen in the water of the ocean 
must bo presumed to oscillate in nature. The pressure of the 
atmosphere at the sea-level, though by no means constant, is never 
far roinoved from that of 760 rnm. of mercury. The temperature 
of tile surface water (with rare exceptions) may bo said to vary from 
- 2“ C. (in the li<]uid part of the ocean in the arctic and antarctic 
regions) to about 30 ® ( 3 . (in the tropics). 'J’he ocean receives all its 
dissolved oxygen and nitrogen from the surface ; neither gas comes 
ill from below, except perhaps a relatively iiisigiiiticant ipmiitity 
of nitrogen derived from the decay of dead organisms, which may 
safrly Ikj neglected. Hence the ocean can contain nowhere more 
than 15*6 c.c. of nitrogen or more than 8*18 c.c. of oxygen i^r litre, : 
and the nitrogen will never fall below 8*55 c.c. Wo cannot make a 
similar assertion in regard to the oxygen, because its theoretical 
minimum of 4*80 c.c. per litre is liable to further diminution by 
laoccsscs of life and putrefaction and by oxidation generally.*'* 

At any point in the surface of the oi’ean the water constantly 
ivnth to assume the composition demanded for the iirevailiiig 
temperature by the laws of gas absorption. But it is rarely possible 
for it to assume this composition, owing to the water being in a 
(‘ontinual state of motion ; and, supposing a certain area of the 
ocean surface were in a state of stagnation, the temperature would 
vary in diurnal cycles, and oven the calculated volume of nitrogen 
per litre would be a periodic function of time, exhibiting its maxi- 
immi at the hour of minimum temperature, and versa. The 
jn-ocess of absorptiomotric exchange, however, even at the constantly 
oscillating surface of the ocean, is slow ; it could not keep ikico 
with the change of temperature, and the actual nitrogen curve 
would never go as high up or as low down as the theoretical one. 
In addition to this, tlie lower strata of the water constantly add 
to, or take away from, the surface nitrogen by diffusion anti 
occasional intermixture. All this holds for the oxygen likewise, 
except that it is liable to constant diminution by oxidation. On 
the whole w*c may assume that all the disturbing influences will 
only modify, not efface, the course of events as prescribed by the 
laws of gas-absorption. 

In regard to nou-surfacc water we have to confront a greater 
complexity of phenomena. The gas-contents of deep-sea water, 
of coui’so, have nothing to do with the low temperature and the 
high pressure which in general prevail there. For the purpose of 
a jireliminary survey, le^t us imagine a deop-sea water formed from 
one kind of surface water, which took up its air at a constant 
temjierature (0, and then sank down numixoil with other waters. 
The volumes of the oxygon and iiitrogou jier litre have at first the 
values assigned to them hy the lawTi of gas absorption. But, while 
the nitrogen (as long as the water remains unmixed with other 
J^^^****) remains constant, the oxygen will become loss and loss 
through the processes of oxidation which go on in the deop with- 
out com|>onsation. Hence if there were absolute stagnation in the 
ocean anywhere the pro^iortion of oxygen there mij^it bo reduced 
ul Innately to nothing. Among the many “Challenger” deep-sea 
spct'i niens which were analysed for their gas -contents none was 

^'’^oreUcally any number may lie substituted for 760 ; for calculating piir- 
IwiPM read “ I millimetre." 

- calculating these limit values the tension of the vapour of water Is taken 

M> account ; Jienoe the apparent non-agreement with the entries in the table. 


found i][uite free fi*om absorbed oxygen ; and this confirms the 
conclusion that absolute stagnation exists nowhere in the ocean, not 
even at its greatest depth. Occasionally, however, the oxygen was 
found to have sunk down to very little, as shown by the l'ollowdn|j 
twoexamples : — 

No. of C.c. per Litre of O.c. of Oxygen calculated Dcptli in 

Sample. Nitrogan. Oxygen. from Nitrogen. Fathoms. 

1001 1.S08 0-0 S’lll 2873 

1645 13*38 2 04 6'U5 1300 

There must have been an aj^proximation to aiisoluto rest at those 
two places at any rate. On the whole, the results of the gas analy- 
sis, as interpreted on the basis of Dittmar's alisorptiomotric detor- 
niiiiatious, agrei'd fairly well with the inferences which we have 
just been deducing from ])hysicttl laws. There was no lack o( 
anomalous results, but it was not found possible to trace them to 
natural causes. Tlio eipiilibriuiu in regard to the absorbed nitrogen 
and oxygen in tbo ocean is maintained by the atmosphere ; and, 
from the fact that the air coutaiiied in suri'uce water is always 
richer in oxygen than is atmosohoiie air, one naturally eoncludos 
that the ocean should constantly add to tlm peremitace of ox>geu 
in the air in the tropics and constantly diminish it in the rolder 
latitudes. But Regnault’s numerous air-analyses do not confirm 
this. Nor need this be w^ondored at, since, as we liav'e seen, even 
the con’esj)Oiuling influence on the alimmjdicric carbonic acid has 
so far defied the jiowers of chemical analysis. 

Salinity of Ocean irater. — Kven in tin* open ocean the “ salinity *' 
—moaning in a mven quantity the ratio bctivecn the iveiglit of 
dissolved salt and the weight or volume of the whole -is subject 
to considerable variation ; and it obviously is one of the foremost 
duties of observing oi’eanograpbers to collect the data by means of 
W'hich it may be possible one day to rejiresent tliat quantity matho- 
niaiically as a function of geograjildc posititm, depth, «nd time. 
For the quantitative determination of the salinity iin obvious, easy, 
and sufficient method is to determine the specific gravity S at a 
convenient temperature t ; this in fact is the method w’hi«*h has 
80 far been om]>loyed by all observers almost to the exclusion of 
every other. Buchanan used it during the “Cliallenger ” cruise 
perhaps more extensively than any of bis ]>redecessois had done. 
Of tbo arithmetical relation between salinity on the ono hand 
and S and i on the other the, sueoessivo researches of Kkman (us 
supplemented by Toriioe), Thor|>c and Rucker, Dittmar, ainl others 
have given us a practically suttieient knowledge. According to 
Dittmar the function (within tlu» limits of Uuchanun’s values^ 
coincides practically with the formula 

where 48/ means the s]H.‘eifii* gravity at f C. reforre»l to that of )>uro 
water of + 4® C. as equal to 1000 ; has a similar meaning in 
reference to pure water ; x stands for the weight of total hah)ge,ii 
calculated as chlorine per 1000 parts, by weight, of sea water ; and 
0^1*45993, 6= - 0*005592, c= +0*0000649. For oceanographic 
purposes, however, it is not necessary to go back to x ; it sulliees 
from series of values 4S, to deduce the, correspoiuling values 4St^ 
for a convenient standard temiierature, ami to reason on these 
reduced numbers as if th**y measured the, salinity, just as wm take 
the leadings of a thermometer as in themselves ve]»re8entiiig 
“temperatures.” This, in fact, is always done ; only unfortunately 
different standard temperatures have been eho.seu by different 
observers; Buchanan atiopted 15“*56 C. =60® Fuhr. Before going 
further, let us observe that the specific gravity of sea water, 
taking it as it is in sUiiy has an important oceanographic signi- 
ficance, oven as sucli. But this quantity in the ca.se of deop-soa 
W'aters is influenced very largely** hy the pressure of the stipor- 
ineumbent layer of w'ater — which in itself is a complex function of 
the successive temperatures and salinities — and unfortunately wo 
still lack the constants and formuhe for making the necessary 
reductions with adequate oxaclitiide. Meanwhile all our statistics 
of sea W'ater specific g?*avilies, valuable as they arc, constitute 
statistics of only salinities and iiotliing else. 

At the surface of the ocean the salinity is liable chiefly to three 
influence.s, — (1) concentration hy formation of ice or hy the action 
of dry wind.s ; (2) dilution through tho melting of ice or the falling 
of rain ; (3) conc(‘ntralion or dilution through tho virtual addition 
of salt or water by inflowing currents of salter or fresher water 
respectively. The etfeot of the formation or melting of ice, though 
great w’ithin the arctic circles, does not tell innch on the non -polar 
seas. More important in regard to these is the effect of the south-east 
and tho north-east trade winds, w'hif*h in the Pacifie blow between 
about 3* and 21“ S. lat. and between about 2" and 20® N. hit. re- 
spectivel}', leaving between the tw*o a belt of 5® of a region of calms 
(sec more exactly, MKTrouoi.ooY, vol. xvi. p *144). In the Atlantic 
tho limiting line's of both trades oscillate annually, so that the 
equatorial boundary of the north -east trade shifts from 3® to 11 
N*. lat., and that of the south east trade from about 1* to 3® N. lat. 

H AecordiiiK lo ClniMSl’s t xiK rlmotitH, if sea waU*!' under the nress^ure of one 
atmORpheie has the Ri«*clflc gravity 1026, it atsuMicH at deptnH^lOOO, 2000, 
3000 fathoms a density of 1026+ 1, 2, 3 times 7*9 units 1041*8, 1040*7 

resfieetiveiy. 
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Both trade! blowing from coMer into warmer re/^ons ahaorb water 
largely and tlius raise tlie ealinity within their areas of action. 
The western anti-trades which blow on the polar sides of the two 
trades, passing f^rorn Iipttcr to colder regions, should dilute the 
ocean there ; hut they do not scent to act so powerfully in this 
direction as might be oxitected. In the belt of equatorial calms 
Itetween the two trades abundant rains fall frequently and dilute 
the water very perceptil>ly. 

What has Ikicii said thus far about the distribution of surface 
salinity applies chiciiy to the Atlantic, which in fact it far more 
completely known in this respect than any other ocean. Tlie ac- 
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Curves showing variation of surtace salinity of ocean with latitude, 
ying diagram shows liow on the average the surface salinity 
varies there with the lutitu<ie. The holder curve is drawn after a 
table given by lJuclianaii in his part of the Narraiivf of ihe Cruise 
of the ^^Chnllenger” the other after a more exti'iisive table given by 
lioguslawski as einboclying the mean results of many observations 
by dillerent nuthorities with reference to standard temperatures 
varying from If)" to 17''’5 C., — coast waters allVcted by tlie influx 
of largo ri\erH having been omitted.^ In the North Atlantic there 
is an area of inaxiiimin (surfai’o) salinity (8 = 1028*5) between 25** 
and SD** N. lat. and 30" and 20^ W. long. The zone of minimum 
salinity lies between 15” N. lat. and the equator. In the South 
Atlaiith* (surface) there arc two ooncentration centres, — an eastern 
about St (f<‘1eiia and between that ihlmid and Ascciision, and a 
western north of San Ti inidad,— botli nearer the equator than that 
of the Nortli Afliiutic. As pointed out by Hudiaiiaii, a relatively 
high salinity (not merely on the snrfaeo) is quite a characteristic 
feature of the Athviilic, and in its northern jMirl prcvuihj up to the 
high latitudes of the Norwegian Sea, wliich uas so thoroughly in- 
vestigated by Swensdeii (1876) and Torniie (1877 and 1878) during 
the Norwegian expeditions. The salt (and heat) c<invcying influ- 
ence of the llulf Stream makes itself felt up to Sjiitzhcr^en (76” N. 
lat.). On both sides of the Faroe Islands the s[)e« die gravity 

17 6^17 8 'ip 1027*0 ; at the Bear islands it sinks to 1026*7, 
and thence fart tier nortli wards to 1026*1. While the Gulf Stream 
pushes iiortln\nrds, a current of relatively fresh }>olar water tmvels 
southwards ami, creeping along the eastern coast of the United 
States, foiijis ulmt is known as the ‘‘cold wall.” In jiassing from 
the surface to tln^ depth of the ocean the general rule (Buchanan) 
is that the actual s]»ccitic gravity iu situ increases with the depth ; 
but this does not hold for the salinity (or specific gravity reduced 
to standard temi>erature). In places where there is active dilution 
at the 8urfa<‘o (c.g., in the belt of equatorial calms) the salinity as 
a rule inci eases di>wu to some 50 or 100 fathoms ; but thence dow’ii- 
wards it follows the gmuu-al rule, that is, it decreases do\Mi to 800 
or 1000 fathoms, and thence increases steadily to the bottom. In 
the South Atlantic the salinity of the bottom water has nu almost 
constant value ( 4 SjgB" 10*257 to 1025*9); but northwards it in- 
creases to from 1026*16 to 1026*32 at 2000 to 4000 fathoms 
(Buchanan). 

In regfir<l to the Pacific our knowledge* is far less complete. A 
glance at the curve shows that the (surface) salinity at a given 
latituile is less there than it is in the Atlantic. In the ^^hole of 
the Pacific there is only one concentration centre, wliich lies 
about the Society Islands, with a maximum salinity coiTosjiondiiig 


Blmniidm or Blennies. In spite of its large sise, it has 
retained the bodily form and general external character- 
istics of the small blennies, which are so abundant on 
every rocky part of the coast. Its body is long, subcylin- 
drical in front, compressed in the caudal jxirtion, smooth 
and sli]>pery, the rudimentary scales being embedded and 
almost hidden in the skin. An even dorsal fin extends along 
the whole length of the back, and a similar flu from the 
vent to the caudal fin, as in blennies. But its formidable 

dentition distinguishes 
the sea-wolf from all the 
other members of the 
family. Both jaws are 
armed in front with strong 
conical teeth, and on the 
sides with tw^o series of 
large tubercular molars, 
a biserial band of simb 
lar molars occupying the 
middle of the palate. By 
these teeth the sea-wolf 
is able to crush the hard 
carajiaces or shells of the 
crustaceans and molluscs 
on which it feeds ; but 
whether it uses the teeth 
as a weapon of defence 
and deserves the character 
of ferocity generally attri- 


to .S,, 


= 1027*19. 


(W. 1>.) 


SEA-WOLF, also Ska-cat and Wolf-fish {Ananhichas 
lufyus\ a inarine fish, the largest kind of the family 


^ For piu sake of ioiiqvirison there is hIiowu on the lower part of 
the iliagraiii the surface salinity curve for the Pacific drawn after 
JUuclianun^ summary tabula tiou of his results. 



buted to it would ap])ear to be rather questionable from 
observations made on siiccimens the aquarium at 
Hamburg, which 
allowed them- 
selves to be 
handled without 
in any way re- 
senting the loss 
of their liberty. 

It must, how- i 
ever, bo added 
that the small 
blennies bite Teeth of the lower and upper jaws of the soa-wolf. 

readily when canglit. Sea-wolves are inhabitants of the 
nortlK^rn seas of both hemisiilieres, one (A, ivpus) being 
common on tlie coasts of Scandinavia and North Britain, 
and two in the seas round Iceland and (Greenland. Two 
others occur in the corresponding latitudes of the North 
l^acific. They attain to a length exceeding 6 feet, and in 
the north are esteemed as food, both fresh and preserved. 
The oil extracted from the liver is said to be in quality 
equal to the best cod-Jiver oil. Of late years small num- 
bers have reached the English markets, where, however, 
the prejudice wdiich attaches to all scaleless fishes, parti- 
cularly such as possess a varied pattern of coloration, 
limits their use as food. 

HEBASTE. See Sivas, 

SEBASTIAN, Dom. See Portugal, vol. xix. pp. 546- 
547. 

SEBASTIAN, St, the patron saint against league and 
pestilence, was l>y birth a Narbonese. According to the 
Jloman breviary his nobility and bravery had endeared 
him to the emperor Diocletian, wdio made him captain of 
the first cohort. Having secretly become a Christian, he 
was w ont to encourage those of his brethren w^ho in the 
hour of trial seemed wavering in their profession. This 
wa» conspicuously the case wdien the brothers Marcus and 
Marcellinus were being led forth to death ; by his exhorta- 
tions he jirevailed on them to resist the entreaties and tears 
of their 'wuves and children. The emperor having been 
informed of this conduct sent for him and earnestly remon- 
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straied with him, but, finding him inflexible, ordered that 
he should be bound to a stake and shot to death. After 
the archers had left him for dead a devout woman, Irene, 
came by night to take his body away for burial, but, find- 
ing him still alive, carried him to her house, where his 
wounds were dressed. No sooner had he wholly recovered 
than he hastened to confront the emperor, reproaching him 
with his impiety ; Diocletian, filled with astonishment, 
which soon chang^ into fury, ordered him to be instantly 
carried oflf and beaten to death with rods (288). The 
sentence was forthwith executed, his body being thrown 
into the cloaca, where, however, it was found by another 
pious matron, Lucina, whom Sebastian visited in a dream, 
directing her to bury him in the Catacombs under the site 
of the church now called by his name. He is celebrated 
by the Roman Church on 20th January (duplex). His 
cult is chiefly diffused along the eastern coast of Italy and 
in other districts liable to visitations of plague. As a 
young and beautiful soldier, he is a favourite subject of 
sacred art, being most generally represented as undrajied 
and severely, though not mortally, wounded with arrows. 

SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMHO (1485-1547), painter, 
was born at Venice in 1485, and belongs to the Venetian 
school, exceptionally modified by the Florentine or Homan. 
His family name was Luciani. He was at first a musician, 
cli.cfly a solo-player on the lute, aud W'as in great request 
among the Venetian nobility. He soon showed a turn 
for painting, and became a ])upil of Giovanni llelliiii and 
alterwards of Giorgione. His first painting of note was 
(lone for the church of St John Chrysostom in Venice, 
aud is so closely modelled on the style of Giorgione that 
ill its author’s time it often passed for the work of that 
nuister. It repre.sentH Chrysostom reading aloud at a 
desk, a grand Magdalene in front, and two other female 
and three male saints. Towards 1512 Sebastiano was 
invited to Romo by the wealthy Sienese merchant Agostino 
(liigi, who occupied a villa by the Tiber, since named the 
I'arnesina; ho exocuted some frescos here, other leading 
artists being employed at the same time. The Venetian 
1110 le of colour was then a startling novelty in Rome. 
^Iiclielangelo saw and aiiproved the work of Luciani, 
hecamj his personal Irieiid, and entered into a peculiar 
uirtingement with him. At this period the jiictorial 
ability of Michelangelo (apart from his general power os 
an artist, regarding which there arose no ijuestion) was 
suinewhat decried in Rome, the rival faculty of Rai)hael 
being invidiously exalted in comparison ; in especial it 
was contended that Buonarroti fell sliort as a colourist, 
lie therefore thought that he might try whether, by 
furnishing designs for jiictures and leaving to Sebastiano 
tlie execution of them in colour, he could not maintain at 
its highest level his own general supremacy in the art, 
leaving Rajihael to sustain the competition as ho best 
might. In this there seems to have been nothing particu- 
laily unfair, always assuming that the compact was not 
fraudulently concealed ; aud the facts are so openly stated 
by Michelangelo’s friend Vasari (not to speak of other 
writers) that there appears to have been little or no dis- 
guise in the matter. Besides, the pictures are there to 
speak for themselves ; and connoisseurs have always ac- 
knowledged that the quality of Michelangelo’s unmatched 
design is patent on the face of them. Of late years, how- 
ever, some writers, unnecessarily jealous for Buonarroti’s 
I>ersonal rectitude, have denied that his handiwork is to 
bo traced in the pictures bearing the name of Sebastiano. 
Four leading pictures which Sebastiano painted in pursu- 
ance of his league with Buonarroti are the Pietk (earliest 
of the four), in the church of the Conventuaii, Viterbo ; 
the Transfiguration and the Flagellation, in the church of 
S. Pietro in Montorio, Rome ; and, most celebrated of 
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all, the Raising of Lazarus, now in the London National 
Gallery. 1'his grand work — more remarkable for general 
strength of j)ictorial perception than for qualities of de- 
tailed intellectual or emotional expression — is more than 
12 by 9 feet in dimensions, with the j^rincipal figures of 
the natural size ; it is inscribed “ Sebastianiis Venetus 
faciebat,” and was transferred from wood to canva.s in 
1771. It >\as painted in 1517-19 for Giiilio de* Medici, 
then bishop of Narboniie, afterwards Pope Clement Vll. ; 
and it remained in Narbonne cathedral until purchased 
by the duke of Orleans early in the 18th century, — coming 
to England with the Orleans gallery in 1792. It is 
generally admitted that the design of Michelangelo ajipoars 
in the figure of Lazarus and of those who are busied 
about him (the British Museum contains two sketches of 
the Lazarus regarded as ^lichelangelo’s haniliw^oik) ; but 
whether he actually touched the panel, as has often la^en 
said, appears more than doubtful, as lie lett Horne about 
the time when the picture was commenced. Raphael’s 
Transfiguration was painted for the same patron and tlio 
same destination. The two ^^o^ks wore exhibited togetlier, 
and some admirers did not scruple to give the jtreference 
to Rebastiano’s. The third of the four i>ictuTes above 
mentioned, the Flagellation of Christ, though ordinarily 
termed a fresco, is, according to Vasari, jiainted in oil 
upon the wall. Thi.s was a method first j>racti8ed by 
Domenico Veneziano, and alterward.s by some other 
artists ; but Sebastiano alone succeeded in preventing the 
blackening of the colours. The contour of the figure of 
Clirist in this picture is supiiosed'by many to have been 
supplied by Buonarroti's hand. Sebastiano, always 
a tardy worker, w"a.s occupied about six years upon this 
work, along ■with its companion tlie Transfiguration, and 
the allied figures of saints. 

After the elevation of Oiulio do’ Medici to the pontificate, 
the office of the “ piombo ” or leaden seal - that is, the ofliee 
of sealer of briefs of the apostolic chamber - became vacant ; 
two painters competed for it, Sebastiano Luciani, hitherto 
a comparatively poor man, and Giovanni da 1 Mine. Finally 
Sebastiano, assuming the habit of a friar, secured the very 
luerative appointment, — wdth the j>ro\ iso, however, that he 
should pay out of his emoluments 300 senji per annum to 
Giovanni. If he had heretofore been slow in painting, he 
became now supine and indifferent in a iriarked degree. 
He lived on the fat of the land, cultivated .sprightly literary 
and other society, to which ho contributed his own full 
quota of amusement, and would scarcely handle a brush, 
saying jocularly that he benefited the ]»rofession by leav- 
ing all the more vork for other artists to do. Berni, one 
of his intiinate.s, addressed a rapiiolo to him, and Sebastiano 
re.sponded in like versified form. One of the few subject- 
pictures w’hich he executt'd after taking office was (iirist 
carrying the Cross for the patriarcli of Aipiileia, also a 
Madonna with the body of Christ. The former painting 
is done on stone, a method invented by Sebastiano himself. 
He likewise painted at times on slate, -as in the instance 
of Christ on the (Voss, now in the Berlin gallery, where the 
slate constitutes the background. In the same method 
and also in the same gallery, is the Dead Chri.st supfioried 
by Jo.scph of Arimathea, witli a weejiing Magdalene,— 
colossal half length figures. Late in life Sebastiano had 
a serious disagreement with Michelangelo with reference 
to the Florentine’s great picture of the I^ast Judgment. 
Sebastiano encouraged the ])Oj)e to insist that this picture 
should bo executed in oil. Michelangelo, determined from 
the first upon nothing but fresco, tartly rcjdied to hU 
holiness that oil was only fit for women and for sluggards 
like Friar Sebastian ; and the coolness 1 etween the two 
painters lasted almost up to the friar’s death. This event, 
consequent upon a violent fever acting rapidly ujjon a 
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very sanguine temperament, took place at Borne in 1547. 
Sel^iiano directed that his burial, in the church of 8. 
Maria del PopoJo, should be conducted without ceremony 
of {)riests, friars, or lights, and that the cost thus saved 
should go to the poor ; in this he was obeyed. 

Numerous pupils sought trainii^ from Sebastiano del Piomln): 
but, owing to his dilatory and selMndi^iit liabita, they leamea 
little from him, with the exception of l^mmaso Laureti. Sebas- 
tiaiio, conscious of his dcHciency in the higher sphere of invention, 
made himself especially celebrated as a t>oi*trait painter : the like- 
ness of Andrea ^oria, in the Doria Palace, Home, is one of the 
most renowned. In the Ijondon National Gallery are two fine 
BtMJciiiieiis : one (‘aiivas represents the friar bitnsdf, along with 
Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici ; the other, a jiortrait of a lady in the 
cliaraoter of Ht Agatha, used to be identified with one of Seb^tiano’s 
nriiiio works, the likeness of Julia Gonsaga (jiainted for her lover, 
the aforenamed cardinal), but this assumption is now discredited. 
There were also portraits of Marcantonio Cfolonna, Vittoria Colonna, 
Ferdinand marquis of Pescara, PofHjs Adrian VI., Clement VIL 
(Studj Gallerv, Naples), and Paul HI., Sanmicholi, Anton Fran- 
cesco degli Albizzi, and Pietro Aretino. One likeness of the last- 
named sitter is in Arezzo and another in the Berlin gallery. 

SEBASTOPOL, or Sevahtopol, the chief naval station 
of Kussia on the Black Soa, is situated in the south-west 
of the Crimea, in 44* 37' N lat. and 33* 31' E. long., 935 
miles from Moscow, with which it is connected by rail ii'a 
Kharkoff. The estuary, which is one of the best roadsteads 
in Europe and could shelter the combined fleets of Europe, 
is a deep and thoroughly sheltered indentation among 
chalky cliffs, running east and west for nearly 3J miles, 
with a width of three-quarters of a mile, narrowing to 930 
yards at the entrance, whore it is protected by two small 
promontories. It has* a depth of from C to 10 fathoms, 
with a good bottom, and large ships can anchor at a 
cable’s length from the shore. The main inlet has also 
four smaller indentations, — Quarantine Bay at its entrance, 
Ynzhnaya (Southern) Bay, which penetrates more than a 
mile to the south, with a depth of from 4 to 9 fathoms, 
Dockyard Bay, and Artillery Hay. A small river, the 
Tehornaya, enters the head of the inlet. The main part 
of the town, with an elevation ranging from 30 to 190 feet, 
stands on the southern shore of the chief inlet, between 
Yuzlmaya and Artillery Bays. To the east are situated 
the barracks, hospitals, and storehouses ; a few buildings 
on the oilier shqrc of the chief bay constitute the “northern 
aide.” Before the CVimcan War of 1853-50 Sebastopol 
was a well-built city, beautified by gardens, and had 43,000 
inhabitants ; but at the end of the siege it had not more 
than fourteen buildings which had not been badly injured. 
After the war many jirivileges were granted by the Govern- 
ment in order to attract jiopulation and trade to the town ; 
but both increased slowly, and at the end of seven years 
its population numbered only 5750. The railway line 
connecting Sebastopol with Moscow gave some animation 
to trade, and it was thought at the time that Sebastopol, 
although precluded by the treaty of Paris from reacquiring 
its military importance, might yet become a commercial 
city. In November 1870, during the Franco -German 
War, the Kussian Government publicly threw' off the 
obligation of those clauses of the treaty of Paris which 
related to the Black Sea fleet and fortresses, and it was 
decided again to make Sebastopol a naval arsenal. In 
1882 Sebastopol had a poj ml at: on of 26,150 inliabitants, 
largely military. The town has been rebuilt on a new 
plan, and a fine church occupies a prominent site. There 
are now two lycenms and a zoological marine station. 
Although belonging to the government of Taurida, Sebas- 
topo’ and its environs are under a separate military 
governor. 

The peiiiiiBula betw'ocn tlie Bay of Sobastoiiul and the Black Sea 
became known in the 7th century as the lieracleotic Cheraonoso 
(aeo vol, vL p. 587). In tlie 6th century B.c. a Greek colony was 
founded here and remained independent for three centuries, when 
it became part of the kingilom of the Bos]>horu8, and subsequently 
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tributary to Borne. Under the Byzantine emperors Gkeisonesna 
was an Mtninistrative centre to their possessionB in Taurida. Ac- 
cording to the Bussian annals, Vladimu*, prince of Kiaff, conquered 
ChersonesuB (Korsuh) before being baptized there, and restored it 
to the Greeks on marrying the princess Anna. Subsequently the 
Slavonians were cut off from relations with Taurida by the Mongols, 
and only made occasional raids, such as that of the Lithuanian 
prince Olgerd. In the 16th century a new influx of colonizeni, 
the Tatars, occupied Chersonesus and founded a settlement named 
Akhtiar. This village, after the Russian conquest in 1783, was 
selected for the chief naval station of the empire in the Black Sea 
and received its present name (‘^The Au^st City”). In 1826 
strong foitifications were liegun, and in 1858 it was a tormidable 
fortress. In September 1854, after having defeated the Bnasians 
ill the battle or the Alma, the Anglo-French laid siege to the 
southern portion of the town, and on 17th October began a heavy 
bombardment Sebastopol, which was nearly quite open from the 
land, was strengthened hy earthworks thrown up under the fire 
of the besiegers, and sustained a memorable eleven months’ sieffe. 
On 8th September 1855 it was evacuated by the Russians, who 
retired to tne north side. The fortifications were blown up by the 
allies, and by the Paris treaty the Bussians were bound not to 
restore them. 

SEBENICO {Sihmik)y a town of Austrian Dalmatia, on 
the coast of the Adriatic, al)out half-way between Zara and 
Kpalaio, is situated on an irregular basin at the mouth of 
the Kcrka, connected with the sea by a winding channel 3 
miles long. The channel is defended by a fort designed 
by Sanmicheli, and the town itself, picturesquely situated 
on the abrupt slope of a rocky hill, is guarded by three 
old castles, now dismantled. There is also a wall on the 
landward side. Scbenico is the seat of a bishop, and its 
Italian Gothic cathedral, dating from the 15th and 16th 
centuries, is considered the finest church in Dalmatia. 
Its excellent harbour and its situation at the entrance of 
the Kerka valley combine to make Sebeirico the entrepot 
of a considerable trade. Fishing is carried on exten- 
sively. The population of the commune in 1880 was 
18,104, of the town proper about 8000. 

SECCHI, Angelo (1818-1878), Italian astronomer, was 
born on 29th June 1818 at Beggio in Lombardy, and 
entered the Society of Jesus at an early age. In 1849 he 
was appointed director of the observatory of the Collegio 
Bomano, which was rebuilt in 1853; there he devoted 
himself with great perseverance to researches in physical 
astronomy and meteorology till his death at Rome on 26th 
February 1878. 

The results of Secchi's observations are contained in a great 
number of papers and memoirs. From about 1864 lie occupied 
liimsrlf almost exclusively with spectrum analysis, both of stars 
( Oatalogo dellc Sielle di eui H 4 deter mificUo lo HpeUro Lwminoso^ Paris, 
1867, 8vo ; “ Sugh Bpettri Prismatic! dello Stclle Fisse,” two parts, 
X868, in the Atii delta Soe, ItaL ) and of the sun (Le Soletl, Paris, 
1870, 8vo ; 2d cd. 1877). Though his )»ublication8 always liear 
witnc.s8 of his indefatigable zeal and energ}% they arc often uncritical 
and wanting in arcnrncy. 

SEGKENDORF, Veit Ludwig von (1626 1692), a 
German statesman and scholar of the 17th century, was 
the most distinguished member of an ancient and wide- 
spread Gorman noble family, which took its name from 
the village Seckendorf between Nuremberg and Langen- 
zenn, and is said to have been ennobled by the emperor 
Otho I. in 950, though it traces its own genealogy no 
further back than 1262. The family was divided into 
eleven distinct lines, but at present only three are pre- 
served, widely distributed throughout Prussia, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Bavaria.^ Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf, son 
of Joachim Ludwig, of the Oudentine line, was born 
at Herzogenaurach (near Erlangen) in Upper Fninconia, 
20th December 1626. His youth fell in the midst of the 
Thirty Years’ War, in which his father was actively 


* Ainougst the Seokendorfs less known to fame than Veit Ludwig 
are his nephew, Frie«lrich Heinrich (1673-1763), soldier and diplo- 
matist ; Leo (1778-1809), poet, literary man, and soldier ; the brotneni 
Christian Adolf (1767-1833) and Gustav Anton (**Patrik Poole”) 
(1775-1823), both literary men of some note. 
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engaged. Bat his talent^ and noble mother carefully 
Wished over his education. In Coburg, Miihlhausen, 
and finally in Erfurt, whither his mother removed in 
1636, he acquired the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages. In 1639 he returned to Coburg, and the reign- 
ing duke, Ernest the Pious, made him his protege. Enter- 
ing the university of Strasburg in 1642, he devoted ! 
himself to history and jurisprudence. Alter he finished 
his university course his patron gave him an appointment 
in his court at Gkitha, with the charge of his valuable 
library. He there laid the foundation of his great collec- 
tion of historical materials and mastered the principal 
modern languages. In 1652 he was appointed to import- 
ant judicial i> 08 itions and sent on weighty embassages. 
In 1656 he was made judge in the ducal court at Jena, 
a position which he held many years and in which he 
took the leading part in the numerous beneficent reforms 
of the duke. In 1664 he resigned office under Duke 
Ernest, who had just made him chancellor and with whom 
he continued on excellent terms, and entered the service 
of Duke Maurice of Zeitz (Altenburg), with the view of 
lightening his official duties. After tho death of Maurice 
in 1681 he retired to his estate, Meuselwitz in Altenburg, 
from nearly all public offices, and devoted himself to his 
int(dlectual labours. Although living in retirement, ho 
kept up a correspondence with the principal learned men 
of the day. Ho was especially interested in the endeavours 
of the pietist Spener to effect a practical reform of the 
Gorman cliurch, although he was hardly himself a pietist. 
In 1692 he was appointed chancellor of the new university 
of Halle, but died a few weeks afterwards, on the 18th of 
December. 

Sockeudorfs principal works were tlic following: — Deutscher 
Fdr^tcmtant (1656 aim often afterw'ards), a handbook of German 
public law; ilfV OhnatciisUtat (1686), partly an apology for Chris- 
tianity anil partly suggestions for the reformation of the church, 
founded on Paacara Pensiea and embodying tho fundamental ideas 
of Sponer ; Comnienfartiis hisforirus et apologHicus de Luthi^ramaino 
si\jf de Pefonnatione (8 vola., Leipaic, 1692) occasioned bv the 
Jesuit Maiinboiirg’s Uxi>loire du Lvth^ranisnu (Paris, 1680), his 
most important work, and still imlispensablo to the histoiian of 
the Hofoiinatiou as a rich storehouse of authentic matciiuls. 

Son l) <1 Sclireber’s IFMurut vitas ar ineritorum Viti Ludovfoi a Setkendorf 
ftaMniie, 17S'J); Sclirockh, Jjthennbearhreihan^ni brruhmt^r Manner (Lviiwie. 
1700); Naseinnnn, Veit Ludwig von SeekeiKlcirf," in PrevsBische Jahrhudur 
(vol xil., 1803, p. 257 ; W. Roaclicr, “Zwei Hkehsmehe BtoatHWirthe lin 

10t«*n unil 17ten Jalirhundert," in Weher’e Arihtv 1u.r dte GeachUhte 

(vol I , 1802); and Theodor Kohie, “Seckendoif,^’ In llor/og-Plitt’s Pealen- 
tykhpniie (1834). 

SEOUETAHY-BTIID, a very singular African animal 
first accurately made known, from an example living in 
tho menagerie of the prince of Oraiigo, in 1769 by Vos- 
maer,^ in a treatise published simultaneously in Dutch 
and iVench, and afterwards included in his collected works 
iss»iod, under the title of Regnum Animale^ in 1804, He 
was told that at the Cape of Good Hope this bird was 
known as the “ Sagittarius ” or Archer, from its striding 
gait being thought to resemble that of a bowman advanc- 
ing to shoot, but that this name had been corrupted into 
that of “ Secretarius.” In August 1770 Edw^ards saw an 
example (apparently alive, and the survivor of a pair which 
had been brought to England) in tho possession of Mr 

* liO Vaillaut {Se\ Vo>t. Afnque^ iL p. 273) tiuly states that Kolben 
in 1719 {Oxput Bonn 8pei Juidiemum^ p. 182, French version, ii p. 198) 
had mentioned this bird under its local name of “Snake-eater” {Slangni' 
weeier^ Dutch translation, i. p. 214) ; but that author, who was a 
bad naturalist, thought it was a Pelican and also confounded it with 
the Spoonbill, which is figured to illustrate his ac count of it. Though 
he doubtless had seen, and jierliaps tried to describe, the Secretary- 
hird, he ceitainly failed to convey any correct idea of it. Latham’s 
suggestion {loc. irij’ra cU.) that the figure of the **Gru8 Gapensis 
cauda cristata” in Petiver’s Oazophylacium (tab. xii. fig. 12) was 
meant for this binl is negatived by his description of it (p. 20). Tho 
n^re was probably copied from one of Sherard’s jiaiiitings and is more 
likely to have had its origin in a Crane of some species. Vosmaer’s 
plate is lettered ** Amerikaanischen Roof-Vogel,” of course by mistake 
hir “ Afnkaanisclien. ” 
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Raymond near Ilford in Essex ; and, being unacquainted 
with Vosmaer’s work, he figured and doscrilxjd it as “of 
a now genus” in the Philosophical Tramactions for tho 
following year (ki. pp. 55, 56, pi. ii.). In 1776 Sonnerat 
(Toy. Nouv. Ouinff, p. 87, pi. 50) again described and 



Secretary Ttird. 


figured, but not at all correctly, tho spociea, saying (but 
no doubt WTongly) that he found it in 1771 in tho 
Philiiipino Islands. A bettor represontation was given by 
D^Aubeuton in tho Planches Enhminees \ hi 1780 
Buffon {Oiseaur^ vii, p. 330) published some additional 
information derived from Quorhoont, saying also that it 
was to be seen in some English menageries ; and the 
following year Latham {Sgmpsis^ i. p. 20, ])1. 2) described 
and figured it from tlnee cxamjdes which ho had soon 
alive in England. None of these authors, however, gave 
the bird a scientific name, and the finest confened upon it 
seems to have been that of Falco serpentanus, inscribed 
on a plate bearing date 1779, by John Frederick Miller 
{III. Nat. Ifhtort/y xxviii.), whicli plate appears also in 
Shaw’s Cinielia Physira (No. 28^ and is a misleading 
caricature. In 1780 Sco]ioh called it Ods sectetarivs — 
thus referring it to the Bustards, and (’uvicr in 1798* 
designated tlie genus to which it Ixdongcd, and of wliich 
it still remains the sole representative, ^ Serpenfftrlus, Suc- 
ceeding systematists havt', howe\(»r, encuiiihcrcd it wdth 
many other names, among wliicli the guieiic terms (»ypo- 
geranus and Ophiotheres, and tho specific epithets reptili- 
vorus and cristatus, require mention hore.'^ The Secretary 
bird is of remarkable appearance, standing nearly 4 feet in 
height, the great length of its legs giving it a resemblance 
to a Crane or a Heron ; hut the expert will at once notice 
that, unlike those birds, its tibim are feathered all the w^ay 
down. From the hack of the head and the nape liangs, 
loosely and in pairs, a series of black elongated feathers, 
capable of erection and dilation in periods of excitement.^ 

® Curiously eiioiigli, Boddaert in 1783 omitted to give it a scientifia 
name. 

8 Ogilby’s attempt to distinguish tliioe species {Vroc. Zool. Bociet)/^ 
1835, pp 104, 105) has mot with no onoouragemoiit ; but examples 
from the north of the equator are some^^hat smaller than those from 
tho south. 

^ The scientific s>non 3 ’my of the species is given nt great length by 
Drs Finsch and TLirtlauh ( VOgel Ott-Afrvkaa, p. 93) and by Mr SIi.irj)e 
{Cat. /J. Brit. Museum ^ i p. 46) ; but each list has some errois in 
common. 

* It is from the fancied resemblance of these feathers to ^ne pens 
which a clerk is supposed to stick above his ear that the bird*8 namo 
of Secretary is really derived. 
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The ftkin round the eyes is bare and of an orange colour. 
The head, neck, and upper ports of the body and wing- 
coverts arc bluisli-grey ; but the carpal feathers, including 
the primaries, are black, as also are the feathers of the 
vent and tibias — the last being in some examples tipped 
with wlnte. The taibquills are grey for the greater part 
of their length, then barred with black and ti[>j)ed with 
white ; Imt the two middle feathers are more than twice 
as long as those next to them, and drooping downwards 
present a very uni<]ue appearance. 

The liabitH of the Secretary - bird have been very frequently 
dcaci'ibcd, one of the best accounts of them being by Verreaux in 
the Zoological Society’s Proceedinga for 1866 (pp. 848-352). Its 
ciiicf prey consists of inserts and reptiles, and as a foe to snakes it 
is held in high esteem. Making every allowance for e.Taggeratiou, 
it seems to |K)Ssess a strange partiality for the destruction of Die 
latter, and successfully attacks the most venomous species, striking 
them with its kuoblieil wings and kicking forwards at them with 
its feet, until they ere rendered incapi^le of ottence, when it 
swallows them. The nest is a huge structure, ]ilaced in a bush or 
tree, and in it two white eggs, spotted with nist-colonr, are laid. 
The young remain in the nest for a long wdiile, and even when 
four montiiB ohl are unable to stand upright. They are very 
fremiently brought up tame, iind become agreeable not to say 
useful ]>ots about a bouse, Dio cliicf drawbacks to them being tliut 
when hungry they will help tlusniselvcs to Die small poultry, and 
the fragility of tludr legs, which follows on any sudden alaim, and 
oikIs in their dcatli. Tlie Sc(Tetary-bir<l is found, but not very 
abundantly ami only in some localities, over the greater part of 
Africa, cNjiccially in the souDi, extending northwards on the west 
to the Oaiiihia and in the interior to Khartum, whore Von Heuglin 
observed it briicding. 

Tlie Hystcmatic position of the genus Serpentarim has long been 
a matter of diwuHsion, aii<l is still one of much interest, Diougli of 
late clossiliers have bi eii pretty well agreed in placing it in the 
Oriler AcrJpitres. Most of them, however, have shown great 
want of i»ereeptioii by putting it in the Family Falcmidx. Ko 
anatomist cun doubt its foruiiiig a ])ceuliar Family, SerpeniariidPty 
differing mom fiom the Falconidm than <lo the VuUvridm \ and 
the fact of ]*rof. A. Milne- K<1 wards having recognised in the 
Miocene of the Allier Die fossil Ixmo of a siiecies of this genus, 
S, robust US {fJis. foss. Fra nee y ii pp. 465-468, pi. 186, figs. 1-6), 

roves that it is an ancient form, one possibly carrying on a 

iroet and not mueli niodilied descent from a generalized form, 
whence may have sjirung not only the Falcmiidm but perliaps the 
progenitors of Die Ardeidm and Viconiidet'y as well as the puzzling 
Cariamidm (Huriicma, q.v.), (A. N.) 

SKCULAH (JAMES were celebrated at Homo for three 
days and nights with great ceremony to mark the com- 
moncement of a new smndvm or generation. Originally 
they were a jiropitiatory festival, imported from Etruria 
under the name of Ludi Terentini, and held at irregular 
intervals, in view of extraordinary prodigies ; but in 249 
B.C3. it was decreed that they should be celebrated in every 
hundredth year after that date. This decree was fretiuenily 
disregarded, partly for political reasons and partly because 
in Augustus’s time and with his approval the quindeceni- 
viri, acting under Greek influence, sanctioned the longer 
period of 110 years. 

The ilatcs of the actual celebrations are as follows: — the first in 
509 11 . c., the second in 348, the third in 249, the fourth in 146, 
the fiftli by Augnstus in 17 (for this oi'casiou Horace wrote his 
Carvxen SR*ctilare)y the sixth by Claudius iu 47 A. I). *=800 A.ir.r., 
the seventh hy Domitiaii in 88, the eighth by Antoninus Pius in 
147 = 900 A.U.C., the ninth by Severus in 204 (220 years after the 
Augustan celehnition), the tenth by Philip in 248, the eleventh 
ami last hy (lullieiius c. 262. The projected celebration of Maxi- 
mian in 804 did not take place. 

CoiiHoriinis. TV Pit NaUtliy c. 17 , Zoeimus, ii, 1 »i . ; Val. Max., ii. e. 6. 
The dates of the first t^vo celebrations apinmr to rest only <in the authority of 
Valerius Antias; the others are certAlu. The qiiindeceiii viral books assigned 
flotitbius dttt«s for the pre- Augustan celubiatioiis. Comp. Marquardt, Duf 
rtmmkt SUia^wn'iimJhtng, iii. ]). 

HECUNDERAHAI), one of the chief British military 
oantonmonts in India, is situated in the native state of 
HaidarAbAd (Hyderabad) or the Nizamis Dominions, in 
17* 26' 30" N. lat. and 78“ 33' E. long., 1830 feet above 
the level of the soa, and 6 miles north-east of HaidarAbAd 
city. SeennderAbAd is the largest military station in India 
and forms the headquarters of the HaidarAbAd subsidiary 
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force, which constitutes a division of the ^fadras army. The 
-strength of the military force stationed at SecunderAbAd 
in 1883 was 5632, European troops numbering 2276 and 
native troops 3356. To the south-west of the cantonment 
there IS a large reservoir or tank, known as the Husain 
SAgar, about 3 miles in circumference. SecunderAbAd 
tow'n, which forms the cantonment bazaar, contains a 
|u)pulation of over 30,000, Adjoining this cantonment to 
the north is the HolAram cantonment, one of the stations 
of the HaidarAbAd contingent, under the immediate com- 
mand of the nizam ; and 2 miles to the south of BecunderA- 
liAd cantonment are the lines of the HaidarAbAd reformed 
troops, also belonging to the nizam. During the mutiny 
(1857 -58) both the subsidiary force and the HaidarAbAd 
contingent rendered good service. 

SECUNDI^S, Johannes, or Johann Everts (151b 
1536), Latin jioet, was bom at The Hague on 10th Ncs 
vomber 1511. He was descended from an ancient and 
honourable family in the Netherlands ; his father, Nicholas 
l>ert8, or Everard, seems to have been high in the favour 
of the emperor Charles V. On what account the son was 
called Secundus is not known. His father intended him 
for the law ; but though he took his degree at Bourges it 
does not appear that he devoted much lime to legal pur- 
suits. Poetry and the sister arts of jiainting and sculpture 
engaged his mind at a very early jicriod. In 1 533 he went 
to Spain, and soon afterwards became secretary to the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, in a department of business 
which required no otlier qualification than that which he 
possesHcd iu a very eminent degree, — a facility in writing 
with elegance the Latin language. It was during this 
period that he com])osed his most famous work, the Jiasiciy 
a scries of amatory poems, of whicli the fifth, seventh, and 
ninth Carmma of Catullus seem to have given the hint. 
In 1534 he accompanied Charles V. to the siege of Tunis, 
but gained few Innnds as a soldier. After quitting the 
service of thoarchbishoji, Seenndus wasemjiloyed as secre- 
tary by the bishop of Utrecht; and so much did he dis- 
tinguish himself by the classical elegance of his composi- 
tions that he was called upon to fill the important post of 
private Latin secretary to the emperor, who was then in 
Italy. But, having arrived at Bt Arnand, near Tournay, 
ho was cut off hy a violent fever on 8th October 1536. 

BEDAINE, Miohel Jean (1710-1797), dramatist, was 
born at Paris on 4th July 1719. Few men of letters have 
risen from a lower station. Although his father was an 
architect, he died when Bedaino was quite young, leaving 
no fortune, and the boy began life as a mason's labourer. 
He W'orked himself up in his trade and was at last taken 
os pupil and partner by the builder who employed him. 
Meanwhile ho had done his best to rejiair his deficiencies 
of education, and in 1753 he ])ublishcd a volume of poems 
of some merit. lie then took to the tlieatre and aftei 
composing various vaudevilles and operettas attracted the 
attention of Diderot, and had two remarkable plays ac- 
cepted and performed at the ThAAtre Fran^ais. The first 
and longest, the Philosophe sa7is le Savoir, was acted in 
1765; the second, a lively one-act piece, La Gageure Jrti* 
prhrwy in 1768. These two at once took their place as 
stock pieces and are still ranked among the best French 
plays, each of its class. Sedaine inclined somewhat to the 
scliool of drame or tragedie hmrgeoisey but he was free 
from the excessive sentimentality which in the hands of 
Diderot and others marred the style, and he had a vein 
of singularly natural and original comedy. Indeed his 
ori^nality is one of his chief points, though except the 
two pieces mentioned little or nothing of his has kept the 
stage or the shelves. Sedaine, who became a member of 
the Academy, secretary for architecture of the fine arts 
division, and a jirosperous man generally, was personally 
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both popular and respected. He lived to a considerable 
age, <^ing at Paris on 17th May 1797, 

^SEDALIA, a city of the United States, county town 
of Pettis county, Missouri, lies 189 miles west of St Louis, 
on the highest swell of a rolling prairie, which drains by 
small streams north-east to the Missouri. It is a railroad 
centre, and, besides the machine-shops and carriage- 
factories of two railway companies (the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas, and the Missouri Pacific, Middle Division), it 
contains foundries, flour-mills, and establisliments for the 
manufacture of furniture, wooUen goods, soap, beer, <fec. 
Among the public buildings are two opera-houses, a public 
library, a high school, and a gymnasium. Founded in 
1860 by General George R. Smith, Sodalia had 4560 
inhabitants in 1870, and 9561 in 1880. 

SEDAN, a town of France, tbe chef-lieu of an arrondisse* 
ment in the department of Ardennes, lies on the right 
bank of the Meuse, 13 miles east-south-east of Mezi^res 
by the railway to Thionvillo (Lorraine), and is surrounded 
by heights of about 1000 feet. Since its fortifications 
were declassh^ a process of embellishment has been going 
oil. Place Turenne takes its name from the statue of the 
illustrious marshal, who was born in the town in 1611. 
The public buildings include a Protestant church, a syna- 
gogue, a museum, and a college. The inaiiufacturo of fine 
black cloth has long been, and still continues to bo, the 
staple industry, employing in the town and neighbourhood 
more than 10,000 workmen, and producing to the value of 
40,000,000 franca annually. Several spinning-mills have 
been erected by Alsatian refugees since 1871. Consider- 
able activity is also displayed in various dejiartincnts of 
metal-working, especially in the surrounding villages. Tbe 
population was 13,807 in 1872, and 19,240 in 1881 
(19,556 in the commune). 

Sedan was in the 13th century a dependency of the abbey of 
Mouzon, the posseasion of which was disputed by the bishops of 
liiegc* and Rheima. United to the crown of France by Charles V., 
it was ceded by Charles VI. to Guillaume de Bra(picniont, who 
sold it to tlie La Marcka. For two centuries Diia powerful family 
managed to continue masters of the place in spite of the bi8hoj>8 
of Liege and the dukes of Burgundy and Lorraine ; and in the 
person of Henri Robert tliey adopted the title “priiioo of Sedan.** 
In the 16th century the town was an aaylum for many Protestant 
refugees, who laid the basis of its industrial prosperity, and it 
beeamo the seat of a Protestant seminary. The last heiress of the 
Lii Marck family brought Sedan anvl the duehy of Bouillon to 
Henri <lo la Tour d’ Auvergne, viscount of Turenne. Wlien the 
new duke attempted to maiutHin his iiidepondonce, Henry IV. 
captured Sedan in three days ; and the second duke (eldest brother 
of the groat marshal), who liad several times revolted against 
Louis XIIL, was at last, after his share in the conspiracy of Cinq- 
Mars, obliged to surrender his principality. Sedan thus becaTne 
]>art of the royal domain in 1641. On Ist September 1870 the 
iortress was the centre of the most disastrous conflict of the 
Franco-German War. Shut in by the Germans, who had occupied 
tlie surrounding heights, the whole French army, after a terrific 
contest, was obliged to ca])i tula te,— the emj>cror, 39 generals, 230 
stalf-officers, 2600 oflicers, and 83,000 men becoming prisoners of 
'var. The village of Bazeilles was the scene of the heroic stand 
made by the marines under Martin des Pallicrcs. It now contains 
the great ossuary, and a monument to the memory of the marines ; 
and the house which has been rendered famous by Kettville*8 
painting, “Les Deniilires Cartouches,” is a museum of objects 
teund on tlie battlefield. 

SliDDON, Thomas (1821-1856), landscape painter, was 
horn in London on 28th August 1821. His father was a 
cabinetmaker, and the son for some time followed the same 
occupation; but in 1842 he was sent to Paris to study 
ornamental art On his return ho executed designs for 
furniture for his father, and in 1848 gained a silver modal 
from the Society of Arts. In the following year he made 
sketching expeditions in Wales and France, and in 1852 
began to exhibit in the Royal Academy, sending a figure- 
piece, Penelope, and afterwards landscapes, deriving their 
subjwts from Brittany. In the end of 1853 he started for 
the East and joined Mr Holman Hunt at Cairo, He worked 
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for a year in Egypt and Palestine, executing views which Mr 
lluskin has pronounced to be “ the first landscapes uniting 
perfect artistical skill with topographical accuracy ; being 
directed, with stern self-restraint, to no other purpose than 
that of giving to persons who cannot travel trustworthy 
knowledge of the scenes which ought to be most interest- 
ing to them.” Seddon’a Eastern subjects were exhibited in 
Berners Street, London, in 1 855, and in ('^onduit Street in 
1856. In October 1856 Seddon again visited Cairo, whore, 
after a very brief illness, ho died on 23d November. In 
1857 his works were collected and exhibited in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, and his important and elaborately 
finished picture, Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehosliaphat, 
was purchased by subscription and preseiitiHl to the National 
Gallery. A memoir of Seddon, by his brother, was pub- 
lished in 1859. 

SEDOWK^K, Adam (1785-1873), geologist, was bom 
in 1785 at Dent, Vorkshire, where liis father was vicar of 
tbe parish. He was educated at Sedbergh school and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated as fifth 
wrangler in 1808, and was elected a fellow in 1809. For 
some years he devoted himself chiefly to the studies and 
duties of academic life, but gradually he acquired an ab- 
sorbing interest in geology and natural science, which w^os 
fostered by long excursions into the country, rendered 
necessary by the slate of his health. In 1818 ho suc- 
ceeded Professor Hailstone in the Woodwardian chair of 
geology. Among his principal discoveries, which ajipeared 
for the most part in the Camhndge Ti'amcLctiom and the 
Transactions of tiui Geological Society^ were those of the 
true position and succession of the Palieozoic strata of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, of the geological relation of 
the beds afterwards named Permian in the north and 
north-west of England, and of the general structure of 
North Wales,— a subject which led him into controversy 
with Murchison. In 1834 he published a Discourse 07i the 
Studies of the Ihiivei^sity of Cambridge^ which readied a 
fifth edition. By his generosity and energy he succeeded 
in rendering the geological collection of the "Woodwardian 
Museum one of the most complete in the kingdom. He 
was one of the original secretaries of the Cambridge I'hilo- 
sopliical Society established in 1819, and was jiresident of 
the Geological Society of London from 1829 to 1831. 
Having taken holy orders, ho was advanced to the dignity 
of canon of Norwich cathedral, and for some time also ha 
was vice -master of Trinity L’ollege. Sedgwick died at 
Cambridge on 25th January 1873. 

SEDITION in Roman law was considered as viajestas 
or treason. In Pmglish law it is a very clastic term, 
including offences ranging from libel to Treason (g.v.). 
It is rarely used except in its adjectival form, c.y., sedi- 
tious libel, seditious meeting, or seditious conspiracy 
“ As to sedition itself, says Mr Justice Stephen, “ I do 
not think that any such ofience is known to English law 
{Hist Grim, Law, vol. ii. cliap. xxiv.).i game high 

authority lays down the law in the following terms, which 
were substantially adopted by the Draft Criminal Code 
Commissioners. 

** Every one commits a misdemeanour who publishes verbally OT 
otherwise any words or any document with a seditions intention 
If tlie matter so published consists of words sjiokeii, the ofleiice U 
called tlie siioaking of seditious words. If the matter so published 
is contained in anything capable of being a libel, the offence is 
called the jiuhlication of a seditious libel. Every one commits a 
misdemeanour whf) agrees with any other person or persona to do 
any act for the furtherance of any seditious intention common to 
both or all of them. Such an offence is called a seditious conspiracy. 
A seditious intention is an intention to bring into ha tied or con- 
tempt or to excite disaffection against the person of Her Majesty, 
lier lieirs and successors, or the Government and constitution of th# 


1 The word “sedition” occuiw, however, in 4Q and 41 Vief. c. 
8. 40. 
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Unitei! Kingdom, as by law established, or either House of Parlia- 
ment, or tlm administration of justice, or to excite Her Majestv's 
subjotits to attempt otherwim^ than by lawful means the alteration 
of any matter in rliuroh or state bv law established, or to raise dis- 
content or disafl'crtion amongst n»»r Majesty's subjects, or to pro- 
mote feclitigs of ill* will and hostility between ditferent classes of 
Her Maj(‘sLy's subjects. An intention to show that Her Majesty 
has been misled or mistaken in her measures, or to point out 
errors or <lofects m the (iovemmeut or constitution as by law 
established, with a view to their reformation, or to excite Her 
Majesty's snbjecta to attempt by lawful nuMins the alteration of 
any matter in church or state by law established, or to point out, 
in order to their removal, matters which are pr<^ucing or have a 
tendency to prodm-o feelings of hatred and ill-will between different 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, is not a seditious intention. In 
determining whether the intention with which any words were 
spoken, any document was published, or any agreement was made, 
was or was not seditious, every person must be deemed to intend 
•the consequences which would naturally follow from his conduct at 
the time and under the circumstances in which ho so conducted 
himself” {Digest of the Crimfyial Law, §§ 91-94). 

The principal enactments now in force dealing with 
seditious offences wore all ])assed during the last twenty- 
five years of the reign of Oeorgo III. They are 37 Geo. 
III. c. 123, prohibiting the administering or taking of 
unlawful oaths (see OATir) or the belonging to an unlaw- 
ful confederacy; 60 Geo. IJI. and 1 Goo. IV. c. 1, pro- 
hibiting unlawful drilling and military exercises; and the 
Acts for tlie suppression of corresponding societies, 39 
Geo. in. c. 79 and 37 G<‘o. III. r. 19. No proceedings can 
be in-stitiited under tlu'se last two Acts without the autho- 
rity of the law officers of the crown (9 and 10 Viet, c, 33). 
Tinder the head of statutes aimed at seditious offences may 
also bo classed 2 Kir. II. st. 1, c. 5 and 12 Ric. II, c, 

1 1 , against sran^laliini vuKjndtum or slander of great men, 
such as peers, judges, or great officers of state, whereby 
discord may arise within the realm, and 13 Car, II. c. 5, 
against tumultnoiis ])otitioning (see Petition). There 
has been no jirosecution in recent times for seditious words 
as distinguished from seilitious lil)el, but such words have 
been admitted as e\idence in proceedings for seditious 
CoNsriKAov ( 7 ./^), ns in the prosecution of O’Connell in 
1844 and of Air Parnell and others in 1880 (see Reg. v. 
Parnell, Cox’s Criminal Cases, vol. xiv. 508). By the 
Prison Act, 1877, aijy prisoner under sentence for sedition 
or seditious libel is to be treated as a misdemeanant of the 
first division (40 and 41 Viet. c. 21, s. 40) 

Scotland. — ** AW ai'tfl by which the minds of the people may be 
incited to defeat the Hovonimeiit or control legislation by violent 
or unconstitutional meaiiH arc seditious” (Macdonald, Vriminal 
Law, 229). Hedition ia ])uniHbable by fine or imprisonment or 
both (6 (leo. IV. e. 47). A very largo numboi of Acta of the Seot- 
tiab Pailiaiiimit dealt with sedition, beginning as early as 1184 
with the asai/e of William the Lion, c. 29 Leasing making is to 
be distin^iisbed from sedition, as it attacked only the sovereign 
individually, not the (lovernmont. 

Ihnted States. —In the Ai-ts of Congress the won.1 “sedition” 
appears to occur only in the army aiui navy articles. A soldier 
joining any sedition or who, being present at any sedition, does not 
use bis utmost endeavour to suppress the same is punishable W'ith 
death. A sailor uttering seditious words is punishable at the dis- 
eretion of a court -martial. In 1798 an Act of Congress called the 
Sedition Act was passed, wliicli expired by cfHuxion of time in 1801. 
Its eoustitutionaUty was violently assailed at the time. (See Story 
on the eonstitiition of the United States, §§ 1298-4 ) Several 
prosecutions under the Act will be found in Wharton’s State Trials, 
Sedition is also dealt with bv the State laws mostly in a very 
lilicral spirit Tims the TiOuisiana Code, § 394, enacts that “there 
is no such oifenee knowm to our law ns defamation of the Govern- 
ment or either of its branches, either under the name of libel, 
slander, seilitious wTitiiig, or other ap]>ollatioii.” By § 111, to con- 
stiUite tlie otfence of sedition “there must be not only a design 
to dismemlior the State, or to subvert or change its constitution, 
but an attempt mu.st lie made to <lo it by force.” 

Continent of Europe. —The Continental codes as a rule are little 
more definite than English law' in their treatment of sedition. In 
Germany a distinction is drawn beiw'eon Aitflavf the remaining 
together of a mob after the authorities have thrice bid it disperse, 
and Anfruhr or A'i{fstand, an organized resistance to the autho- 
rities ; out no definition is given of the terms. The Hungarian 
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penal code defines AvfHand to be an armed assembly which has 
the intention of attacking a class of citizens, a nationality, or a 
religious body. Tlie French penal code recognizes a ditfereuce be- 
tween aidition and reunion sidtlieuse. If earned out with sufficient 
numbers and sufficient force s/ditian becomes r^betlion. Section 109 
exempts from the jieualties of sedition those who have merely been 
iresent at a seditious meeting without taking any active part there- 
n, and have dispersed at the first w'aniing of the military or civil 
authorities. 

SEDLEY, Sib Charles (1639-1701), a noted “wit” 
and patron of literature in the Restoration period, the 
“ Lisideius " of Dryden's Essay of Ihmnatic Poesy, He 
was bom in 1639, the son of Sir John Sedley of Aylesford 
in Kent. Like many other men of rank and fashion at 
the court of “ the merry monarch,” Sedley had poetical am- 
bition, and wrote comedies and songs. His most famous 
song, “Phyllis,” is much more wudely known now than the 
author’s name. His first comedy, The Mulberry Garden, 
was published in 1668, but it does not sustain Sedley’s 
contemporary reputation for wit in conversation. He was 
I)robably too indolent to master the art of providing con- 
tinuous opportunities for brilliant sayings, although he 
continued to try, wrote two more comedies, and left a 
comedy and two tragedies behind liim to be published after 
his death. An indecent frolic in Bow Street, for wbicli 
he was heavily fined, made him notorious in his youth, but 
later on he sobered down, entered "parliament for Ne\v 
Romney (Kent), and took an active part in politics. A 
speech of his on the civil list after the Revolution is cited 
by Macaulay as a proof (which his plays do not afford) 
that his reputation as a man of wit and ability was de- 
served. His hon mot at the expense of James II. is another 
well-known fragment of his wit. The king had seduced his 
daughter and created her countess of Dorchester, where 
upon Sedley remarked that ho hated ingratitude, and, as 
the king had made his daughter a countess, he would en 
deavour to make the king’s daughter a queen. Sedley 
died on 20th August 1701. 

SEDU CTION. The action for seduction of an unmarried 
woman in England stands in a somewhat anomalous pewi 
tion. The theory of English law is that the woman herst^lf 
has suffered no wrong ; the wrong has been suffered by 
the parent or person in loco jntrentis, who must sue for tlie 
damage arising from the loss of service caused by the 
seduction of the woman. Some evidence of service must 
be given, but very slight evidence will bo sufficient. 
Although the action is nominally for loss of service, still 
exemi>lary damages may be given for the dishonour of the 
plaintiff’s family beyond recompence for the mere loss of 
service. An action for seduction cannot be brought in the 
county court except by agreement of the parties. As to 
seduction of a married woman, the old action for criminal 
conversation was abolished by the Divorce Act, 1857, 
which substituted for it a claim for damages against the 
CO respondent in a divorce suit Seduction in England 
is not as a rule a criminal offence But a conspiracy to 
seduce is indictable at common law And the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1885 (which extends to the United 
Kingdom), makes it felony to seduce a girl under the ago 
of thirteen, and misdemeanour to seduce a girl between 
thirteen and sixteen (48 and 49 Viet. c. 69, 4, 5). llie 

same Act also deals severely with the cognate offences of 
procuration, abduction, and unlawful detention with tlie 
intent to seduce a woman of any age. In Scotland the 
seduced woman may sue on her own account. 

United States , — In the United States Slate legislation has gener- 
ally modified the common law. In some States the father brings 
the* action ns the representative of the family whose purity has 
l>een invaded ; in others the woman herself may bring the action. 
In many States there is a criminal as well as a civil remedy. The 
penal codes of New York, New Jersey, Louisiana, and other States 
make it a crime to seduce under iwomise of marriage an unmarried 
woman of good reputation. Subsequent intermarriage of the parties 
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Is in most oases a liar to criminal proceedings. Massachusetts goes 
still father. By the law of that State if a man commits fornication 
with a single woman, each of them shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months, or by fine not exceeding $30. 
The seduction of a mmale passenger ou a veasel of the United States 
is an offence punishable oy fine or imprisonment. The fine may 
be ordered by the court to be paid to the ]>erson seduced or her 
child (Act of Congress of 24th March 1860). The State le^lation 
of the United States is in remarkable opposition to the rule of the 
canon law, by which the seduction of a woman by her betrothed 
was not punishable on account of the inchoate right over her person 
given by the betrothaL 

SEDULIUS, C(ELius, a Christian poet of the 5th cen- 
tury, was the author of an aWedarian Hymnua de Christo 
in iambic dimeters, portions of which maintain their ground 
in the offices of tho Church of Rome, viz., in the Christmas 
hymn “ A solis ortus cardine,” and in that for Epiphany 
(altered from “ Herodes hostla impie ”). His other works 
are Fasrhale Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum Lihri F., 
originally in four or five books in hexameter verse and 
afterwards enlarged and turned into prose, and Veteris et 
N'ovi Testamenti Collaiio^ in elegiac verse. De Verhi 
hu'arnaiione^ a Virgilian cento, has also been ascribed to 
him, but on insufficient grounds. Of his personal history 
nothing is known, except that he is called a presbyter by 
li,idoro of Seville ; by some other writers of less authority 
ho is designated “antistea” or “episcopus.” A Scoto- 
Irish origin has sometimes been claimed for him ; but at 
all events ho must not be confounded with Sedulius the 
grammarian, an Irish Scot who lived in the 9th century. 
'File best edition of his works is that of Arevalus (4to, 
Horne, 1794). 

SEDUM. About 120 species are enumerated in this 
g(‘'ais of Crassulaceoe^ mostly perennial herbs with succulent 
1 ' ives of varied form, but never compound. The indivi- 
(1 lal flowers are usually small and grouped in cymes. In 
colour they range from white and yellow to pink. They 
have a calyx of flve sepals, os many petals, usually ten 
stamens, and five distinct carpels, which have as many 
glands at their base and ripen into as many dry seed-pods. 
S3veral species are British, including some with tuberous 
routs and large leaves {Telephium\ and others of smaller 
size, chiefly found on rocks, walls, and dry banks. Many 
are cultivated for the beauty of their flowers, and many 
lire remarkable for their prolonged vitality under adverse 
circumstances. Sedums are very closely allied to Semper- 
v’ivurns (see Houseleek). 

SEELAND. See Zea^land. 

a town of France and a bishop’s see, in the de- 
))irtment of Orne, is situated on the Orne, 4 miles from 
its source and 13 miles north of Alen 9 on by the railway 
from Le Mans to Caen. The very fine cathedral, dating to 
a large extent from tho 13th and 14th centuries, occupies 
the site of churches founded in 440, 996, and 1053. The 
west front has two stately spires of open work 230 feet 
high, which have been restored more than once in the 19th 
century. The nave, built in the beginning of the 13th 
century, was remodelled in its upper portion fifty or sixty 
years after its erection ; tho choir, built about 1 230 and 
restored in 1260 after a great fire, is remarkable for tho 
lightness of its construction, — the inner galleries of the 
presbytery being the boldest venture ever made in this 
kind. In the choir are four bas-reliefs of great beauty and 
delicacy representing seen iS in the life of the Virgin ; and 
the altar is adorned with another depicting tho removal 
of the relics of St Gervais and St Protais. Most of the 
stained windows are good. Around the cathedral are the 
< loisters of the canons ; the episcopal palace (1778), with a 
pretty chapel ; the great seminary, located in the old abbey 
of St Martin (supposed to be one of the fourteen or fifteen 
monasteries founded in the 6th century by St Evroult) ; 
the hdtel de ville ; and the statue of Cont6, a member of 
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the Egyptian expedition of 1798. Tho i>opulation of S6e8 
was 3483 in 1881, and that of the commune 4687. 

The first bishop of Sees {Sagiunt) was St I^in, who lived at the 
close of the 3d or beginning of the 4th century. In the 9th century 
It w’as a fortified town and fell a prey to the Normans ; and the 
stones from its ruined ramparts were used for the erection of a 
church in the close of the 10th century. In tlio 12tli century 
Sees hcloiigod to tho count of Aleneou and consisted of two distinct 
parts, separated by the Orne,— the bisho}»*s burgh, ami to the south 
me new or count’s burl'll {Bourg U C&nUe). Captured in 1154 by 
Heniy II. of England, it was recovered in the following year by 
Guillaume do Belleme ; and in 1136 it was partly burned by tho 
count of Anjou. After being taken by Philip Augustus it enjoyed 
some years of peace, during which a hospital and a Franciscan mon- 
astery were built ; but it was one of the first ♦oivns of Normandy 
to fall into the hands of the English (1417), who retained posHoa- 
81011 until their final expulsion from Frant'e. Pillaged by tho Pro- 
testants during tho Wars of Religion, Sees attached itself to the 
League in 1589, but voluntarily suneiideied to Jfenry IV. in 1590. 

SEETZEN, XTlkich (1767-1811), one of the 

most distingui»hod of modern travellers in the East, was 
born the son of a yeoman, in tho little lordship of Jever in 
German Frisia, on 30tli January 1 7G7. His father, who was 
a man of substance, sent him to the university of Gottingen, 
where he graduated in medicine. His chief interests, how- 
ever, were in natural history and technology ; he wrote a 
number of ]iapcrs on both these subjects which gained Idin 
some reputation, and had both in view in a scries of 
journeys which ho made from time to time through various 
]>arts of Holland and Germnny. He also engaged practi- 
cally in various small manufactures, and in 1802 obtoined 
a Government po.st in Jever. In 1801, however, the in- 
terest which he had long felt in geogra]»hical exj duration 
had culminated in a resolution to travel by (\>nstantino])le 
to Syria and Arabia, and then, when familiarized with 
Mohammedan ways, to try to jienetratc into C’entral Africa, 
lie relied mainly on his own resources, but received a small 
subvention from Gotlia, w'here also he learned from Zach 
to make astronomical observations. In the summer of 
1802 he started down the Danube with a companion 
Jacobsen, who broke down at Smyrna a year later. His 
journey was by Constantinople, where ho stayed six months, 
thence through Asia Minor to Smyrna, then again through 
tho heart of Asia Minor to Alepjio, where he remained from 
November 1803 to April 1805, ami made himself siifliciently 
at home with Arabic speech and ways to travel as a native 
and without an interpreter. Now began the jiart of his 
travels of which a full journal has been published (April 
1805 to March 1809), a series of most instructive journeys 
in eastern and western l^alestine and the wdlderne.S8 of 
Sinai, and so on to Cairo and tho Fayyfim. Ilis chief ex- 
ploit was a tour round the Dead Sea, which he made with- 
out a companion and in the disguise of a beggar. From 
Egypt he went by sea to Jeddali and reached Mecca as a 
pilgrim in October 1809. In Arabia ho made extensive 
journeys, ranging from Medina to Lahak and returning tc 
Mocha, from which place his last letters to Europe wore 
written in November 1810. In September of the follow 
ing year he left Mocha with the hope of reaching Muscat, 
and was found dead two days later, having, it is believed, 
been j>oisoncd by the command of the im4m of Sana*a. 
For the parts of Scetzen’s journeys not covered by the 
published jour's'll ed. Knise, 4 vols., Berlin, 1854) 

the only printed records are a scries of letters and j)ai)ers 
in Zacli’s Monatliche Correspondenz and Hammer’s Fundr 
gruhen. Many papers and collections wore lost through 
his death or never reached Europe. The collections tliat 
were saved form the Oriental museum and the chief part 
of the Oriental MSS. of the ducal library in Gotha 

SE-GAN FOO, the capital of the province of Shen-se 
in north-western China, is situated in 34* 17' N. Jat. and 
108* 58' E. long. Like most Chinese cities, Se-gan Foo has 
repeatedly changed its name during its history, which dates 
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back to the time of Che Hwang-te (246-210 b.c.), the first 
universal eraj>eror, whose name will bo ever notorious as 
that of the monarch who built the Great Wall, burnt the 
books, and establinhcd his capital at Kwan-chung, the site 
of the modern Se-gan P"oo. Under the succeeding Han 
dynasty (206 n.(\-25 a.o.) this city was called Wei-nan 
and Nuy-she; under the Eastern Han (25-221 A.n.) it 
was known ns Yung Chow; under the Tang (618-907) 
as Kwan nny;‘ under the 8ung (960-1127) as Yung-hing; 
under tlio Yuen and Ming (1260-1644) as Gan-so ; and 
under the j)reHont dynasty as Se-gan. During the Ts’in, 
Han, and 'J^’ang dynasties it was the capital of the emjuro, 
and is at the present time second only to Peking in size, 
population, and importance. The city, which is a square, 
measuring 10 Chinese miles each way, is prettily situated 
on ground rising from the river Wei, and includes within 
its limits tlio two district cities of Ch’ang-gan and lllen- 
niiig. Its walls are little inferior in height and massive- 
ness to those of Peking, while its gates are handsomer and 
better defended than any of which the capital can boast. 
The ]>opulation is said to be 1,000,000, of whom 50,000 
are Mohammedans. Situated in the basin of the Wei 
river, along whicli runs the groat road which connects 
northern China with Central Asia, at a point where the 
valley oijens out the ]>lains of China, Se-gan Foo 
occupies a strategical position of great importance, and 
repeatedly in the annals of the einjiire has liistory been 
made around and within its walls. During the late 
Mohammedan rebellion it was besieged by the rebels for 
two years (1868-70), but owing to the strength of the 
fortifications it defied the efforts of its assailants. From 
its eastern side three great roads radiate, one reaching to 
8han-8e, one to llo-nan, and one to Hoo-pih ; while from 
it runs in a south-westerly direction the great highway 
into >Sze-chucn. It is thus admirably situated as a trade 
centre and serves as a depbt for the silk from Che-keang 
and Szo-chuen, the tea from Hoo-j»ih and HtMian, and the 
sugar from Szo-chueii destined for the markets of Kan- 
suh, Turkistan, Hi, and lIuHsia, Marco Polo speaking of 
Kenjanfu, as tlio city was then also called, says that it 
was a place “of great trade and industry. They have 
great abundance of silk, from wliich they weave cloths of 
silk, and gold of divers kinds, and they also manufacture 
all sorts of etpiipmonts for an army. They liave every 
necessary of man’s life very cheap.” Many of the temples 
and public buildings arc very fine, and not a few historical 
luonuments are found within and about the walls. Of 
these the most notable is a Nestorian tablet,^ which was 
accidentally discovered in 1625 in the Ch’ang-gan suburb. 

* "rho eoiitonts t>f tins Nestorian iuMcnptiou, which consists of 17i<0 
characters, may be described as follows. (1) An abstract of Christian 
doctrine of a vague and tigurative kind. (2) An account of the arrival 
of tlie niiHsionary OIopuu (probably a Chinese form of Rabbun = Monk), 
from Tttts’iu in the year 635, bringing sacred books and images ; of the 
translation of tlu* said books ; of tlie imperial apjiroval of tlio doctrine 
and iKTiuisRion to teach it inibhcly. Then followH a decree of the 
emperor ('Pbiii-sung, a very famous prince), issued in 638, in favour of 
the new doctrine, ami ordering a church to bo built in the square of 
justice and peace {Ttnnrj fan y) in the eapital. The emperor’s portrait 
was to be placed in this chun'h. After this comes a description of 
Tats’in, and then sotno account of the foi tunes of the church in China. 
Kaonlsung (6.50-683, the dev«mt itron also of the Buddhist traveller 
and doctor, FTwen Ts’ang), it is added, continued to favour the now 
faith. In the eml of the century Buddhism got the upper hand, but 
under Yuen-taung (718-75,5) the clmrch recovered its prestige, ainl 
Kilio, a new missiemiry, at rived, TTnder Tih-tsung (780-783) the monu- 
ment was erected, and this part of the Inscription ends with a eulogv 
of I-sze, a statesman and Iienefactor of the church. (8) Then follows 
a recapitulation of the above in octosyllabic verse. The Chinese in- 
acription, which concludes with the date of erection, viz., 781, is fol- 
lowed by a series of short inseriptions in Syriac and the Kfttrangelo 
character, contHiniiig the date of the erection, the name of the reigning 
Nestorian patriarch, Mar Haiiaii Ishua, that of Adam, bisiiop and pojie 
of China, and ihote of the olarical staff of the capital. Tlieu follow 
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The stone slab which bears the inscription is 7^ feet high 
by 3 wide, and at present stands embedded in a brick 
wall, which forms part of a dilapidated temple.* From a 
Chinese point of view, however, the Pei Lin or “ forest of 
tablets ” is a place of even greater interest than the above- 
mentioned temple. For there are collected tablets of the 
Han, Tang, Sung, Yuen, and Ming dynasties, some of 
which bear historical legends, notably a set of stone tablets 
having the thirteen chu^ics inscribed upon them, while 
others are symbolical or pictorial ; among these last is a 
full-sized likeness of Confucius. As might be expected on 
a site which has played so prominent a part in Chinese 
history, antiquities are constantly being discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the city, e.g,^ rich stores of coins and 
bronzes, bearing dates ranging from 200 b,c. onwards. 

SEGESTA, a very ancient city near the north-western 
extremity of Sicily, so named by the natives and by the 
liomans, while the Greeks called it Egesta or ./Egesta. Its 
origin was ascribed by tradition sometimes to Trojan 
refugees and sometimes to Phocians, followers of Philo- 
ctetes ; the accounts agree only in making Segesta older 
than tlie Greek colonization of Sicily in the 7th century 
B.G. A tribe named Ely mi, distinct from both the Siculi 
and the Greeks, occupied the country round the city. 
The scanty references to the history of Segesta show it in 
continual warfare with the Greek city Selinus from the 
year 580 B.r. downwards. As early as 426 b.c. it con- 
cluded an alliance with Athens ; and in 416 a great 
Athenian fleet sailed to Sicily, ostensibly to aid Segesta 
against its enemies Selinus and Syracuse, but really to 
attempt the conquest of the island. After the destruction 
of the Athenian fleet and army, the Segestans turned to 
the (Carthaginians. But, when Hannibal destroyed Selinu.s 
(see Selinus) in 409 b.c. and Hiniera, and established the 
Carthaginian power firmly in the western jiart of Sicily, 
Segesta sank to the position of a de]>endent ally. In 397 
it suffered a long siege from Dionysius of Syracuse, but at 
last was relieved by Hiinilco. In 307, however, the Greek 
arms had better success ; Agathoclos of Syracuse sold the 
inhabitants into slavery, after massacring 10,000 men, and 
changed the name of the city to Dicieopolis. But it soon 
recovered its old name and passed again to the Cartha- 
ginians. In the beginning of the First Punic War the 
Segestans murdered the ( Carthaginian garrison and became 
allies of Home. Being soon after besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians, they were relieved by the great naval victory of 
Du ill us, 260 B.(’. Segesta was always highly favoured by 
the Homans, both on account of its early adhesion to their 
cause and from its supposed Trojan origin. Its site is now 
deserted, having been exjiosed to the Saracen depredations 
in the 10th century ; but the ruins are very fine. Segesta 
was about 6 miles from the sea, and the modem town of 
( ’astellamare probably occupies the site of the ancient 
harbour. The Crimisus, which is represented on coins of 
Segesta, is jiroliably the river S. Bartolommeo, about 6 
miles to the south. There were hot ajirings and baths not 
far from the city. 

SEGOVIA, a province of Spain, formerly i>art of Old 
Castile, is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the provinces 
of Burgos and Soria, on the S.E. by those of Guadalajara 
and Madrid, on the S.W. by Avila, and on the N.W. by 
Valladolid. It has an area of 2670 square miles, and the 
population in 1877 was 149,961. The greater portion ot 
the country consists of a dry arable tableland, lifted some 


sixtj^-sevfn names of pt^rsons in Syriac characters, moat of whom are 
characterized as priests, and sixty-one names of persons in Chinese, 
all ]iriestH but one. 

^ See Yule, Marco Polo, London, 1876 ; Williamson, JovrMiys in 
North China, London, 1870; and S, Wells Williams, The Middh 
Kingdom, London, 1888. 
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2500 feet above the sea, monotonous enough in appear- 
ance, and burnt to a dull brown during summer, but yet 
producing some of the finest com in the Peninsula. Along 
the whole south-eastern boundary the Guadarrama range 
of mountains rises up suddenly, like a huge barrier, sepa- 
rating Old from New Castile and the basin of the Douro 
from that of the Tagus, — affording, too, among its ravines 
and upon its slopes some remarkably fine scenery. There 
are two well-known passes or puertos ” over the sierra, 
those of the Nava Corrada and of Somosiera. The former 
has been, until quite a recent date, the chief means of 
communication with the outer world, save when blocked 
by winter snows. It winds round the lower southern 
slope of the Peilalara (8500 feet). The Puerto de Somo- 
siera lies north of the Pefialara. By it in 1808 Napoleon 
descended upon Madrid. Though to the eye of the stranger 
almost desert-like in appearance, the province of Segovia is 
well watered by the streams which rise in the Guadarrama 
range and flow northwards to the Douro, and by careful 
methods of irrigation. The Eresma, Cega, Duraton, and 
Riaza are the princii)al watercourses. With the exception 
of Segovia and Sepulveda, there is no town of any iniport- 
ance, — the inhabitants being for the most part employed 
in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and backward in 
civilization. Since the completion (1883) of the railway 
from Medina del Campo to the city of Segovia, however, 
the towns en route have begun to show signs of animation ; 
and, as the province contains monuments of deepest inter- 
est to the historian and ecclesiologist, it bids fair f o receive 
its due measure of attention and enlightenment. At the 
foot of the Nava Cerrada pass lies the royal demesne and 
summer residence of La Granja, or San Ildefonso, one of the 
great show places of the Peninsula. The chief trades and 
manufactures formerly carried on in the ])r()vince — weaving, 
tanning, making of earthenware, — have been drawn 
away to more commercial centres. Paper-making holds its 
own to some extent, owing to the excellonco of the water ; 
and for the same reason, together with the superior quality 
of the breed of sheep, the picturesque scenes attendant 
upon the preparation of the fleeces may still be witnessed. 
Such prosperity, however, as Segovia retains is dependent 
upon its agricultural produce —wheat, rye, barley, peas, 
hem[j, (lax, <kc. — together with the rearing of sheej), cattle, 
mules, and pigs. The sierras yield excellent granite, 
marble, and limestone ; but hitherto the difliculty of trans- 
port has prevented any development of mineral wealth. 

SEGOVIA, the cai)ital of the above province, clusters 
upon a narrow ridge of rock which rises in the valley of the 
Eresma, where this river is joined by its turbulent little 
tributary the Clainores, and is one of the best specimens 
extant of the Gotho-Castilian cities. Founded originally 
as a Roman pleasure resort, it became in the Middle Ages 
a great royal and religious centre, and was surrounded by 
Alphonso VI. with the walls and towers which still give to it, 
even in their dilapidation, the air of a military stronghold. 
The streets are steep, irregular, and narrow, and are lined 
with (juaint old fashioned houses as irregular and forbid- 
ding, built for the most part of granite from the neighbour- 
ing sierra. The place teems with records and monuments 
of the many vicissitudes of fortune and art through which 
it lias passed, foremost among the latter being the ancient 
AlCiizar, the cathedral, the aqueduct of Trajan, and a 
notable array of churches and other ecclesiastical edifices. 
The Alcjlzar is perched upon the western tip of the long 
tongue of rock upon which the city is built, and which at 
this point has a sheer descent upon three sides into the 
valley. Of the original Middle-Age fortress but little re- 
mains save the noble fagade, — the building having been 
'^'antonly fired in 1862 by the students of the artillery school 
them domiciled within its walls, and all but destroyed. It 
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is now in course of slow out praiseworthy restoration. The 
work is Gotho-Moorish, with an admixture of Renaissance 
in the decoration. Some of the rooms deserve notice, 
especially the Sala del Trono and the Sala de Recibimiento. 
The views obtained over the outlying vf^a from the towers 
and windows are superb. The 16th-century cathedral 
(1521-1577), the work of Juan Gil de Ontanon and his 
son Rodrigo, occupies the site of a former church of the 
11th century, of which the present cloistens, rebuilt in 1524, 
formed part. It is a well-proportioned and delicate j)icce 
of Late Gothic — the latest of its kind in 8|min~-317 feet 
long by 177 wide. The central nave rises 1)9 feet and 
the tower 330. The exterior is the least satisfactory 
portion, at once bald ami over-decorated ; the interior is 
light and pure, with an etfectiveness greatly enhanced by 
some very fine stained glass. The chnrclies of Segovia 
are legion, though many of them are closed and fast fall- 
ing into disrepair. The nio.st remaikable are those of La 
Vera Cruz (Knights Templar, l{<nn»n< sque of the early 
13th century), San Millan and San Juan ^both Romanesque 
of second half of 13th century), El Parral (Gothic of early 
16th century), and Cor])ua (Jhristi, an ancient Jewish 
sanctuary and an interesting specimen of Moorish work. 
The towers and external cloistering, or ronrdoi'es, of several 
of the later churches — especially those of San Esteban and 
San Martin are fine. The groat aqueduct, however, 
called El Tueiito del Diablo, ranks lusually as the glory of 
Segovia, and is remarkable alike for its colossal j>ro]>or- 
tions, its history, its pictnresqueness, and the art \^ith 
which it is ])ut together. Erected lirst, according to fairly 
reliable tradition, in the time of the emperor Trajan, and 
several times barely escaping destruction, it is now, after 
nearly eighteen hundred years, in perfect working order, 
bringing the pure waters of the Rio Frio down from the 
Sierra Foufria, distant 10 miles to the south. The bridge 
portion striding across the valley into the city is 847 yards 
long, and consists of a double tier of fauperimposed arches, 
built of rough-hewn granite blocks, laid without lime or 
cement. The three centre arches are 102 feet in height. 
Segovia finally lost its ancient pro8[)erity when it w^aa taken 
and sacked by the French in 1808. Some insignilicant 
manufactories of cloth, leather, ]>aper, and rude earthen- 
ware still exist in the subuib of San Lorenzo, but the trade 
of the place languishes year by year. The city is the see 
of a bishop, suffragan to Valladolid. The population in 
1877 was 11,318. 

SEIGNORY, or SkT(JNIoiiy, is the relation of the lord 
of a fee or a manor to his tenant. There is no land in Eng- 
land without its lord : “Nullc terre sans seigneur is the 
old feudal maxim. Where no other lord can be discovered 
the crown is lord a.s lord paramount. The princii)al inci- 
dents of a seignory w^ere fealty and rent-service. In return 
for these jirivileges the lord was liable to forfeit his rights 
if he neglected to protect and defend the tenant or did 
anything injurious to the feudal relation. Every seignory 
now exi.sting must have been created before the Statute of 
Qvia Emptores, which forbade the future creation of estates 
in fee-sim])le by subinfeudation (see Real Estate). The 
only .seignorics of any importance at present arc the lord- 
ships of manors. They are regarded as incorjioreal heredita- 
ments, and are either appendant or in gross. A seignory 
appendant passes with the grant of the manor ; a seignory 
in gi’oss — that is, a seignory wliich has been severed from 
the demesne lands of the manor to which it was originally 
appendant— niu.st be B|>ocially conveyed by deed of grant, 

SEINE. This, one of the chief rivers of France (Lat. 
Seqvnna), rises on the e^.stern slope of the plateau of 
Langres, 18 miles to the north-west of Dijon. It keejis 
the same general direction (north-westwards) throughout 
its entire course, but has numerous windings : between its 
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Mmrce ana its mouth in the English Channel the air distance 
is only 250 miles, but that actually traversed (through the 
departments of COte-d'Or, Aube, SeinC'et^Marne, Seine-et- 
Oise, Seine, Eure, and Seine-Infdrieure) is 482. Though 
shorter than the Loire and inferior in volume to the streams 
of the Rhone system when these are at their fullest, the 
Seine derives an excei)tional importance from the regularity 
of its flow, This feature is due to the geological character 
of its basin, an area of 19,400,000 acres, entirely belonging 
to France (with the exception of a few communes in 
Belgium), and formed in three-fourths of its extent of per^ 
m cable straita, which absorb the atmospheric precipitation 
to restore it gently to the river by perennial springs. It 
is believed that the Seine never attains a volume so high 
as 90,000 cubic feet per second. At Paris its average per 
second is 9000, and after it has received all its tributaries 
it ranges between 24,000 and 25,000 cubic feet. At Paris 
it falls as low as 2650 cubic feet and in exceptional droughts 
the figure of 1200 has been reached. During the flood of 
1876, which lasted fifty-five days, the volume between the 
quays at Paris rose to 58,600 cubic feet per second. 

Kisiiig at a height of 1 j)45 feet above soa-lcvel, at tho base of the 
statue or a ityriiph oreetrd on tlic apot by tho city of Paris, the ^iiie 
is at iirst such an insignificant streaiiilot tlmt it is often dry in 
«uninicr as far as to Chatillon (722 feet). At Bar (531 feet) its 
waters feed the Haute-Seine Canal, so that there is uninterrupted 
navigation from tliis point to tlie sea (395 miles). At Troyes it 
has descended to 881 feet. It next passes Mery, and at Marcilly 
receives the Aube (right), from which point it becomes navigable ; 
iiere it is deflected in a south-westerly direction by the heights of 
La Brie, the base of which it skirts jsist Kogent and Montereau, at 
the hitter point receiving the Youne, its most important left-hand 
tributary. It then resumes its general north-westerly direction, 
receivinj^ the Loing (left) at Morct, then passing Melun (121 feet), 
being joined at Corboil by the Essonne (left), and after its junction 
with the Marne (right), a tributary longer than itself by 31 miles, 
r(‘A(dies Paris. From this point to the sea its channel has been so 
deepoiiod by roeent works that vessels of 9 to 10 feet draught ean 
reach the capital. The river then winds through a nleasunt cham- 
iMiign country )iaHt St Cloud, St Denis, Argentouil, St Germain, 
Conflans (where it is joineil from the right by the Oise, 66 feet above 
the Rca), Poissy, Mantes, Les Aiidolys, and Poses, where the tide 
first begins to be j>ercej>tiblc. It next receives tho Kure (left), aiul 
passes Pont do I’Aiche, Klbcnf, and itonen, uherc tho sea naviga- 
tion commcni*es. The liver has been ilyked to Rouen so as to admit 
vessels of 20 feet draught, and largo areas have thus boon reclaimed 
for cultivation.^ At every tide theie is a “bore” {harre ov rtuts^ 
card), ranging usually from 8 to 10 feet. Between Rouen and the 
sea there are iiumorouH windings, as in the neighbourhood of Paris; 
after Caudebec and Qnillebicuf (whei’o tho Rillo is received from the 
left) the estuary begins, set with exUnisivo sandbanks, between 
which flows a narrow navigable clmnnel. At Tancarvillo (right) is 
the commencement of a canal to enable river boats for Havre to avoid 
the sea |>aHsags. The river finally falls into tho English Channel 
between lloiifleiir on tbo left and Havre on the right. The Marne 
brings to the Seine the w'aters of tho Ornain, the Oureq, and the 
Moiin ; the Oise those of the Aisne ; tho Yonne those of the Arman- 
The low elevation of the hounding hills has rendered it com- 
paratively easy to connect the Seine and its aflluents with adjoining 
i iver basins by means of canals. The Oise and Somme are connected 
by the Picardy or Crozat Canal, which in turn is continued to tho 
Scheldt by means of tho St Quentin Canal and the Oise, and to the 
Snmbre by that of Oise and Sainbro. Between the Aisne and tho 
Aleuso is the Ardennes Canal, and tho Aisne and the Marne are united 
by a canal which passes Rheims. Tho Marne has similar communica- 
tion wdth tho Mmisoand the Rhino, tho Yonno with the Sa6ne (by the 
Burgundy Canal) and with the Loire (by that of Niveniais). The 
Seine itself is coimocteil wdth the Loire by tho Loing Canal dividing 
at Montargis into two branches, — those of Oi leans and Briaro. 

8 FINE, tlie department of France which has Paris as 
its chief town, was formed in 1790 of jiart of the pro- 
vince of Jle-do-Franco. It lies between 48“ 44' and 48“ 
58' N. lat. and 2* 10' and 2“ 34' E. long, and is entirely 
Burroinidod by the department of Seine-ct-Oise, from which 
it is separated at certain parts by tho Seine, the Marne, and 
the Biijvre. The area of the department is only 118,306 

^ Comp. River Enginbbrino, vol. xx. p. 579 ; see also the valuable 
paper “The River Seme,” in Proc, IumL thv, Eng,, vol. Ixzxiv., 1886, 
by L. F. Veniou-Harcourt. 
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acres, and of this surface a seventh or a sixth is occupied 
by Paris ; the suburban villages also are close together and 
very populous. In actual population (2,799,329 in 1881) 
as well as in density (23*7 i>erson8 per acre) it holds the 
first place. Flowing from south-east to north-west through 
the department, the Seine forms three links : on the right 
it receives above Paris the Marne, and below Paris the 
Rouillon, and on the left hand the Bi6vre within the pre- 
cincts of the city. The left bank of the Seine is in geneml 
higher than the right and consists of the Viilejuif and 
C^hatillon plateaus separated by the Bi6vre ; the highest 
point (568 feet) is above Chatillon and the lowest (105) 
at the exit of the Seine. Below Paris the river 6ows be- 
tween the plain of Gennevilliers and Nanterre (commanded 
by Mont Val4rien) on the left and the plain of St Denis on 
the right. On the right side, to tho east of Paris, are the 
heights of Avron and Vincennes commanding the course 
of the Marne. Communication is further facilitated by 
various canals (see Paris). 

Market gardens occupy about 3700 acres within and without tho 
city, and by means of irrigation and manuring are made to yield 
from ten to eleven crops per annum (see Paris). Some districts 
are specially celebrated, — Montreuil for its peaches, Foutenay-aux- 
Boses for its strawberries and roses, and other ]ilaces for flowers and 
nurseries. The department produced in 1888 826,326 bushels of 
wheat, 4042 of mesliu, 75,003 of rye, 3415 of barley, 337,887 of oats, 
1,656,009 of potatoes, 14,650 of pulse, and 15,400 tons of beetroot. 
Altogether, 60,000 persons are engaged in agriculture. The live stock 
in 1881 comprised 95,796 horses (70,296 in Paris), 4174 cattle, 280 
calves, 8159 sheep, 3626 pigs, and 660 goats. Vineyards, producing 
866,748 gallons of wine annually, cover 2460 acres. The principal 
woods (Boulogne and Vincennes) belong to Paris. It is i>artly 
owing to the number of quarries in the oistrict that Paris owes its 
origin : Chatillon and Montrouge in the south yield freestone, and 
Bagueux and Clamait in the south and Montreuil and Komainville 
in the east possess tho richest plaster quarries in France. Within 
the circuit of Pai is are certain old quarries now forming tho cata- 
combs. Most of the industrial establishments in the oepartmont 
are situated in Paris or at 8t Denis. Pan tin (17,867 inhabitants in 
1881) on the Oureq Canal is the seat of a national factory of tobacco, 
and also of glass-works, and Aubei villicrs (19,437) on the St Denis 
Canal is the seat of great cheinii al works. Along tho Seine, below 
Paris, Boulogne (25,615) is partly occupied by laundry establish- 
ments ; Puteaux (16,586) manufuctiiros W’oollen goods, and has dye- 
works, printing w orks, cloth-dressing works, and eiigineoring works 
of considerable importance ; CUchy (24,320) manufactures crystal 
and has a large gaswork, &c. Above Paris, Ivnr (18,442) has 
iron -works and engineering works; Choibv - lo - Roi (6978) has 
factories for tho making of porcelain, glass, soda, chemicals, morocco, 
and waxcloth; Montreuil (18,698), near Vincennes, makes ])atent 
leather, porcelain, &c. The do|>artment is of course traversed by 
all the railway lines which converge in Paris, and also contains the 
inner circuit railway and part of the outer circuit, — making a total 
of 122 miles of railway, to wdiich are to be added numerous tram- 
ways, 72 miles of national roads, and 458 of other roads. There 
aio 3 arrondissements (Paris, St Denis, and Sceaux), 28 cantons 
(20 in Paris), and 72 communes. The department forms the archi- 
cjuscopnl diocese of Paris, falls w’ithiii the jurisdiction of the Paris 
court of appeal, and is divided between the four co/y« d*armee of 
Amiens, itoueii, Lo Mans, and Orleans. Among the important in- 
stitutions in the department are the lyceums of Vanves and Sceaux, 
the lunatic asylum at Chareiiton, tho veterinary college of Maisons- 
Alfort, and the great Bicdtre hoK[>ital at Geutilly. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE, a department of northern France, 
was formed in 1790 of almost the entire district of Brie 
(half of which belonged to Champagne and half to Ile-de- 
France) and a portion of G&tinais (from Ile-de-France and 
Orldanais). Lying between 48“ 7' and 49“ 6' N. lat. 
and 2“ 23' and 3* 13' E. long., it is bounded N. by the 
departments of Oise and Aisne, K by Marne and Aube, 
S. by Yonne and Loiret, and W, by Seine-et-Oise. The 
whole department belongs to the basin of the Seine, and 
is drained partly by that river and partly by its tributaries 
the Yonne and the Loing from the left, and from the right 
the Voulzie, the Y^res, and the Marne, with its affluents 
the Oureq, the Petit Morin, and the Grand Morin. With 
the exception of the Loing, flowing from south to north, 
all these streams cross the department from east to west. 
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following the general elope of the surface, which is broken 
up into several plateaus from 300 to 500 feet in height 
(highest point, in the north-east, 705 feet, lowest 105), 
and separated from each other by deep valleys. Most of 
the ]>lateaus belong to the Brie, a fertile and well-wooded 
district of a clayey cliaracter. In the south-west lies the 
jry sandy district of the Fontainebleau sandstones. The 
climate is rather more “ continental ” than that of Paris, 

the summers warmer, the winters colder; the annual 

rainfall does not exceed 16 inches. There is a striking 
difference between the south of the department, where the 
famous white grape {chaisela$) of Fontainebleau ripens, and 
the country to the north of the Marne, — this river marking 
pretty exactly the northern limit of the vine. 

With a total area of 1,417,534 acres, Seine-ct- Marne had in 1879 
261,074 under wheat, 274,808 under oats, 68,362 under beetroot, 
51,130 under vines. Besides these, meslin, rye, barley, pulse, 
imtatoes are the principal crops grown. In 1884 the yield was 
6 567,647 bushels of wheat, 231,069 of meslin, 665,605 of rye, 
4n,261 of barley, 9,104,264 of oats, 3,035,167 of potatoes, 924,210 
tons of beetroot, and 401,427 tons of green fodder (lucerne, clover, 
sainfoin, &e.). The live stock in 1879 included 40,400 horses, 5190 
asses, 622,700 sheep (173,290 superior breed), 161,100 cattle, 16,840 
pigs, 3714 goats, and 11,440 beehives (75 tons of honey, 15 of 
wax). Cereals occupy two-fifths of the department and yield an 
annual value of £2,400,000, while all other pro<iucta of the soil do 
not reach £1,600,000. The wheat and oats of Brio are especially 

deemed, as are also the white grapes of Fontainebleau and the 
loses of Provins (see vol. xix. p. 886). Thousands of the well- 
known Brie cheeses are manufactured, and large numbers of calves 
;i 1 1 p iiiltry are reared. The forests (covering a fifth of the surface) 
arc plaiitcil with oak, booch, chestnut, hornbeam, bircli, wild cherry, 
iiuden, willow, poplar, and conifera. Best known and most im- 
j)jitant is the forest of Fontainebleau, tlic annual product of which 
IS wortli £14,000. Excellent freestone is quarried in the depart- 
incut, especially in the valley of the Loiug, mill-stones at La Fortd- 
sous-Jouarro ; the Fontainebleau sandstone, used extensively for 
jiaveincnts, gives employment to 300 establishments, and the white 
sand which Is found along with it is in great request for the manu- 
facture of glass. Along the Marne are numerous plaster-quarries : 
liinc-kiliis occur throughout the department ; and peat is found 
HI the valleys of the Ouren and the Voulzio. Boifs of common 
day and porcelain clay supply the potteries of Fontainebleau, and 
especially those of Monterean, where upwards of 7f^0 liands are 
oniployed. Other industrial establishments are the numerous large 
flour mills, the sugar-factories, beetroot distilleries, ]»apor-mill8 (the 
Mirais paper-mill manufactures bank-notes, &c., both for France 
and foreign markets), saw-mills, foundries, printing works, taiiiiories, 
tawing works, glove factories, chemical works, &e. Most of the 
motive - power used in these establishments is supplied by the 
.streams. Tlie Seine, the Yonne, the Marne, and the Grand Morin 
ni'R navigable, and, writh the canals of the Loing and the Ourcq 
and those of Chalifert, Cornillon, and Chelles, whi(‘h cut oflf the 
windings of the Marne, form a total waterw’ay of 219 miles. Thoro 
.lie 242 miles of railway. With its 848,991 inhabitants in 1881, 
Sciiic-ot-Manie is in density of population slightly below the aver- 
■igc of France. It has 6 arroiidissoments, 29 cantons, 630 com- 
niiint's, forms the diocese of Meaiix, belongs to the jurisdiction of 
tilt* Paris couri of appeal, and to the distriid of the Orleans corjts 

firmer. Among tno plfces of note in the department, Monterean 
(7107 inhabitants in 1881), distinguished as Mon tereau-fuut- Yonne 
lM3cau.se of its situation at the confluence of the Yonne with the 
Soiup, deserves to be mentioned not only for its porcelain inaiiu- 
f.K'turo but also us a great railway station on the route from Paris 
to Lyo IS at the junction of the Troyes line, as the scene of the 
a-ssassi nation of John the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and as one of 
the battlefields of Napoleon I. in the campaign of 1814. Its 
church is an historical monument of the 13th, 14th, 16th, and 16th 
centuries. A statue of Na(>oleon stands between the two bridges. 

SRINEJ-ET-OISE, a department of northern France, 
f )rmed in 1790 of part of the old province of Ile-de- 
France, and traversed from south-east to north-west by 
the Seine, which is joined by the Oise from the right. 
Lying between 48* 17' and 49" 14' N. lat. and 1" 27' and 
37' E. long., it is surrounded by the departments of 
Seine-et-Marne on the east, Loiret on the south, Eure-et- 
the west, Eure on the north-west, and Oise on the 
north. It encloses the department of Seine. The Epte on 
the north-west is almost the only natural boundary of the 
dejiartment The streams (all belonging to the basin of 


the Seine) are, on the right the Yeres, the Marne, the Oise, 
and the Epte, and on the left the Essonne (joined by the 
Juine, which passes by j^tampes), the Orge, the Bievre, 
and the Mauldre. Seiiie-et-Oise belongs in part to the 
tableland of Beauce in the south and to that of Brie in 
the east. In tlio centre are the high wooded hills which 
make the chanii of Versailles, Marly, and St Germain. 
But it is in the north west, in the Vexin, that the 
culminating point of 690 feet is reached, while the lowest 
point, where tlie Seine leaves the department, is hardly 40 
feet above the sea. The mean temperature is 51* Fahr. 

Of the 1,384,695 aci*cs 912,205 arc aiablc soil, 60,330 moado\\8, 
42,852 vineyards, and 199,864 wood.s. In 1881 the live stock com- 
prised 48,510 liorsos, 5626 asses, 162 tunics, 7'), 600 cattle, 341,600 
sheep (wool-clip, 1110 tons), 16,200 pigs, 4500 goats, and 38,600 
^ehivcs. Seinc-ct-Oise is a great agricultural and lioiticultural 
department. The crops in 1883 were— wheat, 5,817,858 bushels: 
meslin, 353,127; rye, 1,034,572 ; barley, 611,891; oat.H, 8.705, 193 ; 
buckwheat, 3800 ; potatoes, 6,479,000 ; hcctrout for sugar 206,645 
tons, and for fodder 237,915 ; colza seed, 415 tons ; hay, 48,242 ; 
clover, 13,505 ; lucerne, 140,354 ; Kninfoin, 67,283. Oaks, honihcams, 
birch, chestnuts are the jirevailing trees in the forests, most of 
which belong to tbc state. Building, paving, and mill stones (1978 
workmen), lime, plaster, marl, chalk, saml, clay, and peat (along 
the Essonne) are all found in tlie department. At Kiighien are 
cold mineral springs, and Forges has a hydropatliic establuslnnent, 
wdicre the town of Paris maintain, a hospital for scrofulous chihlrcn. 
The mo.st iinjwrtant industrial e.stah]ishmcnt.s are tlie national jior- 
celain factory at Sevres; the Government powder-mills of Sevran 
and Bouchet ; the jinpcr-mills and eanjlward mills (1.570 vurkinen) 
of Corbcil (iwipiilation 6566 in 1881), Etam])e.s (7465), and Pontoiso 
(6676), but oy far the largest is at Es.sonno (4999) ; tlie llax-spirining 
mills (6368 spindles), cotton-mills (17,830 spindles), silk-mills (5726), 
wool -mills (8890); the fonmlries and boat and bridge building 
yanls at Argenteuil (10,167); the engineering and railw'ay works 
at Corboil, &e. ; the agricultural iinplciiient factories at Dourdan 
(2819); the sugar-icfliicrics wdth thousands of workmen ; distilleries 
on most of the large farms ; starch-works, laniulries, large [irintiiig 
establishments close to Paris ; factories ior ehemieal products, 
cam lies, embroidery, liosiery, perfumery, slioes, and buttons; one 
of the finest zinc-works in France; saw- mills, A.c. Besides tlio 
navigation of the Seine, the Marne, the Oise, and the Canal 
d’Onreq, the de]»artment has 420 miles of railroad, 457 of national 
loads, and 3958 of other ro.ads. The ]>opulation of the de]>artinent 
in 1881 was 577,798 inhabituni.s (one and a half times the avenigo 
di'iisity of the Ficiich departments). There are 6 arrondisseTiients, 
37 cantons, and 686 communes ; the department forms the diocese 
of Versailles, is divided between tlie eor/w li'ann^c of Amiens, Houen, 
l..e Mans, and Orleans, and has its court of appeal at Paris. The 
commune of Argenteuil (11,849 inhabitants) is not only important 
for its manufactures but also for its market gardens (aHparagu.s, figs, 
grapes, Ac.); and its church, rebuilt in the 191h century in the 
Tioiiianesque style, is a fashionable |)lai*o of pilgriiiiuge. 

SEINE IN FtRlElTllE, a dqiartment of the north of 
France, formed in 1790 of four districts (Norman Vexin, 
Bray, Caux, and Roumois) belonging to the jirovince of 
Normandy. Lying between 49" 15' and 50" 4' N. lat. 
and 1" 52' and 0" 4' E. long., it is bounded N.W. and N. 
by the English Channel for a distance of 80 miles, N.E. by 
Somme, from which it is separated by the Bresle, E. by 
Oise, S. by Eure and the estuary of the Seine, which 
separates the department from Calvados. It is divided 
almost eijually between the basin of the Seine in the south 
and the basins of certain coast streams in the north. The 
Seine receives from the right hand before it reaches the 
dejiartinent the Epte and the Andello from the Bray dis- 
trict, and then the Darn6Ul, the Cailly, the Austreberte, 
the Bolbec, and the L^zarde. The main coast streams are 
the Bresle (which forms the ports of Eu and Tr<lqiort), the 
Y^res, the Arques or Dieppe stream (formed by the junction 
of the Varennes, the B6thune, and the Eaulne), the Scio, 
the Saane, the Diirdent. As a whole the department may 
be described as an elevated plateau culminating towards 
the east in a point 807 feet above the sea and terminating 
along the Seine in high bluffs and towards the sea in steep 
chalk cliffs 300 to 400 feet high, which are continually 
being eaten away and transformed into beds of shingle 
There is no striking line of parting between the basins of 
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the Seine and the Channel, but deep valleys have been 
hollowed out by the streams. The Bray district in the 
south-east is a broad valley of denudation formed by the 
sea as it retired, and it is traversed by smaller valleys and 
covered with excellent pasture. In the comimratively 
regular outline of the coast there are a few breaks, as at 
Tr^port, I>iop[>e, 8t Valcry-en-Caux, Fecamp, and Havre, 
the Cap de la lleve, which commands this last port, and 
(’ape Antifer, 12 or 13 miles farther north. Tr6port, 
l)ief»pe, Veules, 8t Valery, Fecamp, Yport, Etretat, and Ste 
Adresso (to mention only the more important) are fashion- 
able watcring-[>laces with the Parisians. The winters are 
not (}uito so cold iior is the summer so hot as in Paris, and 
the average temperature of the year is higher. The rain- 
fall is 24 inches per annum, increasing from Bouen to 
Dieppe as the sea is approached. 

With a total area of 1,491,458 acres, Seine Infericure lias 
911,938 aorcH of arable ground, 151,125 of wood, 99,703 graea, 
32,977 moorland and panturage. Out of a total population of 
814,088 in 1881 those dependent on agriculture numbered 233,536. 
Tlie live stock in the same year comprised 81,561 horses of good 
brecMls, 1421 asses, 125 mules, 236,493 cattle, 259,677 sheep of 
ordinary kinds and 27,523 of H[H)cial broods (wool-clip, 560 tons), 
78,186 pigs, 3341 goats, 18,202 heeliivcs (51 tons of honey and 13 of 
wax). Mil( h cows are kept in great nuinbers, and Guiirnay butter 
and Cioiirnay and Neufchtltel cl.ee.so are iJi repute. The farms of 
tint Cuiix jilateuu are each sin rounded by an earthen dyke, on whieh 
are [duiited forest trees, geneially beeeh and oak. Within the 
shelter thus tu’ovided apple and jiear trees grow, which T>ro<luce the 
eider geueially drunk hy the luhabitants (38,602,036 gallons in 
1883). The other crops in 1883 were — wheat, 6,667,650 bushels; 
nieslin, 59,950; rye, 654,489; barley, 443,751; oats, 7,017,609; 
jjotatoes, 2,951,457 ; ]ml8c, 98,736 ; beetroot for sugar 28,887 tons, 
and for foilder 118,099 ; colza seed, 29,076 tons; and 457,047 tons 
of ordinary fodder. In general the department is fertile and well 
eultivatod. Along the Seine tine incadowdaud has been reclaimed 
hy dyking ; and sandy and barren districts have been planted with 
tnu's, mostly with oaks and beedies, and they often attain ruagniii- 
eeiil dimensions, esjiecially in the forest of Ar(|iie8 and along the 
railway fiom Kouou to Dieppe ; Puuut tiylvaitris is the jirincipal com- 
ponent of the forest of Kouvray opposite Itoueii. Witli tlio exception 
of a little jM-at and a number of quarries, employing 745 workmen, 
Seine liiferieuro has no mineral source of wealth ; but manufactur- 
ing industry is well developed, lioueii is the chief centre of the 
cotton-trade, which is in the department represented by 190 spinning 
and weaving factories, employing 22,947 hands, 1,400,000 spindles, 
11,000 puwur-luoins, and 4000 hand-looms, and working up 30,000 
tons of cotton annually. 1 land-loom weaving, (tarried on throughout 
tlu’ country districts, employs 18,000 looms; in the hiauch of the 
cotton trade knovN’ii as rouennerie 190 maiiutacturers are employed, 
juoducing to the value of X2, 400, 000 per annum; in thal of 
till* iHihvnuen 20 establishments with 5000 workpeople turn out 
yeaily 1,000,000 pieces of 1 1.5 yards each. There are 22 establish- 
ments for dyeing cotton clotli with 700 w^orkinen, and for dyeing 
('olton yarn 32 establishments with 1200 workmen. The woollen 
mamifacturo, of which Elbeuf is the centre, employs 24,000 woik- 
men and produces goods valinul at about i!3, 500,000, with raw' 
matt‘rial valued at £1,720,000, mainly imported from Australia ami 
imrtly fr(»m the J.»a Plata ports. 'J’hc wool -spin ning mills (at Elbeuf 
and (larneUil) have 92,000 spindles, and there are 650 powor-looiiis 
and 3800 hand-looms. At Elbeuf (22,883 inhabitants in 1881) 
tlioro arc 17 dyewoiks, 50 twist factories, a manufactory of carding 
inachities, and 45 cloth-dressing factories. About 18,000 spindles 
ire emnloytsl in llax-spiniiing, an industry more widely distributed 
throiigliout the department. Engineering works, foundries, and 
iron sliipbuildiiig yaids occur at Havre (population 105,540 in 1881) 
and Kouon (105,860). Wootleii ships are also built at Havre, Rouen, 
Dieppe (21,585), and Fecamp (11,919). Other establishments of 
iinuortancoHR* the national tobacco-factories at Dieppe (1100 hands) 
and Havie (580 hands), sugar-rclinerios (£1,440,000 worth of sugar 
in 1881), glass-works (873 w'orkmcn), soap-works, chQmic.al works, 
candle- factories, tlour-mills, oil-foctt>rie8, ivory-W'orks, lace-works, 
clock-factories, &c. The total number of industrial ostahlishments 
in tlie department is 975 ; and it is estimated that 305,460 {kersuns 
depend on imlustrial pursuits. The lisheries are a groat resource 
fur the inhabitants of the seaboard. Fecamp sends yearly £100,000 
worth of cod and £80,000 worth of hfU'riu^ mackend, &c., into the 
market ; Dieppe has the supplying of Pans with fresh fish ; St 
V^olery sends its boats as far as Iceland. The principal iiorts for 
ioreigii trade are Havrts Kouon, and Dieppe. There are 364 miles 
of railway, 370 of national roads, 6543 of othei; roads, 98 of Seine 
nayig'ition, and the Bresio is canalized fur 2 miles. In })opu]ation 
Seim* Inljiiiriouro stands fourth in the list of French de])artmeut.s ; 
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it has conaequetitiy been proposed to divide it into the two depart- 
ments of Sdne Infi^rieure and Seine Maritime. The density of 
population is double the average of France. There are 6 arrondiase- 
inents, 51 cantons (of which 8 are in Havre and 6 in |^uen), and 
759 communes. The denartmoiit forms the archbishopric of Rouen ; 
the court of apjteal ana the headquarters of the corps d^armic are 
also in that city. Places of importance are Elbeuf ; F^amp, a 
hsbing port, with sea-bathing,^ distilling, &c. ; Bolbec (10,226 
inhabitants^ with weavliq^ and spinning factories ; and £u (4827 
inhabitants), with a celebrated castle bolonging to Louis Philippe 
and the Orleans family. 

SEISIN. “ Seisin of the freehold may be defined to 
be the possession of such an estate in land as was anciently 
thought worthy to bo held by a free man ” (Willifl^nis, On 
AVmn, p. 2). Seisin is now confined to possession of the 
freehold, though at one time it appears to have been used 
for simple possession without regard to the estate of the 
possessor. (See Possession.) Its importance is consider- 
ably less than it was at one time owing to the old form of 
conveyance by feoffment with livery of seisin having been 
superseded by a deed of grant (see Heal Estate), and 
the old rule of descent from the person last seised having 
been abolished in favour of descent from the purchaser. 
(See Inheeitanck.) At one time the right of the wife to 
dower and of the husband to an estate by curtesy depended 
upon the doctrine of seisin. The Dower Act, 3 and 4 
Will. IV. c. 105, has, however, rendered the fact of the 
seisin of the husband of no importance, and the Married 
Woinen\s Property Act, 1882, appears to have practically 
abolished the old law of curtesy. In the case of a convey 
ance operating under the Statute of Uses, seisin is deemed 
to be given by the effect of the statute. This constructive 
seisin may still be of importance where the question arises 
liow long a person has been in actual possession. Thus in 
Ontic's Case (Law Itep., 8 Common Pleas, 281) the right 
to a county vote depended upon the form of the convey- 
ance of a rent-charge to the voter. If the conveyance had 
been under the statute, the claimant would have been 
seised for a suflicient time ; the court, however, held that 
the conveyance was a common law grant, and that the 
grantee must have been in actual receipt of the rent iu 
order to entitle him to be registered. 

Frimer seisin was a feudal burden at one time incident 
to the king’s tenants in capite, whether by knight service 
or in socage. Jt was the right of the crown to receive of 
the heir, after the death of a tenant in capite, one year’s 
profits of lands iu possession and half a year’s profits of 
lands in reversion. The right was abandoned by the Act 
abolishing feudal tenures (12 Car. 11. c. 24). 

Ill Scotch law the conespouding term is “sasine.’' Like seisiti 
in England, sasino has become of littlo h*gal iinporlance owing to 
recent legislation. By 8 and 9 Viet. c. 35 actual sasino on tl»c 
lands was inado unneeessary. By 21 and 22 Viet. r. 76 the instni 
meiit of sasine was 8U])erseded by tho reeording of the con ve\ .nice 
with a warrant of registration thereon. For the register of sasines, 
see Rkgistkation. 

SEISMOMETER. This name was originally given to 
instruments designed to measure the movement of the 
ground during earthquakes. Recent observations have 
shown that, in addition to the comparatively great and 
sudden displacements which occur in earthquakes, tho 
ground is subject to other movements. Some of these, 
which may be called “ earth-tremors,” resemble earthquakes 
in the rapidity with which they occur, but differ from 
earthquakes in being iniperce])tibIo (owing to the small- 
ness of the motion) until instrumental means are used 
to detect them. Others, which may bt», called “ carth-tilt- 
ings,” show them?»elves by a slow bending and unbending 
of the surface, so that a post stuck in the ground, ver 
tical to begin with, does not remain vertical, but incline?’ 
now to one side and now to another, the plane of tht^ 
ground in which it stands shifting relatively to the horizon. 
No sharp distinction can be drawn between these classes 
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of movements. Earthquakes and eartli^tremora grade into 
one another, and in almost every earthquake there is some 
tilting of the surface. The term “ seismometer ” may con- 
veniently be extended (and will here be understood) to 
cover all instruments which are designed to measure move- 
ments of the ground. 

Measurements of earth-movements are of two distinct 
types. In 0*1® type, which is applicable to ordinary 
earthquakes and earth-tremors, the thing measured is the 
diH]>lacement of a point in the earth*s crust. In the 
ficcemd type, which is applicable to slow tiltings, the thing 
measured is any change in the plane of the earth's surface 
relatively to the vertical. Under Earthquake mention 
is made of instruments designed by Palmier! and others 
to register the occurrence of earthquakes, and in some cases 
to give a general idea of their severity. While some of 
those instruments act well as scismoscopes, none of them 
serve to determine with precision the character or the 
magnitude of the motion. In this article notice will bo 
taken only of instruments intended for exact measurement. 

Earthquake displacemonts are in general vertical as well 
as hori/ontal. For the purpose of measurement it is con- 
venient to treat the vertical component separately, and in 
some cases to resolve the horizontal motion into two com- 
ponents at right angles to each other. 

Inertia Method. — In thn first typo of measuroineiits wliat may ho 
ca]I»Hl the “ inertia ” meth xl is followed. A m ihs is susponded with 
froi'doin to move in the direction of that component of the earth’s 
motion wliich is to be measured. When an impulse occurs llie 
hUj)])jrU m )V0, hut the mass is ]»revciiU3d hy its inertia from 
accoiuivinyiug them. It supplies a steady j)oint, to he used as a 
standard of reference in determining^ the extent throu^^h which the 
proiunl has moved in the direction in question. But, in order that 
tinj suspended mass shall not acquire motion when its aunports 
move, one essenti J ('ouditioii must be satishod. Its equiliui ium 
must ho neutral, or « « 

nearly so, in order tliat, 
when the supports are 
displaced, little or no 
force may bo hrouj^ht 
into Operation tending 
to bring the mass into 
the same jmsition rohi- 
tivo to the supports ns 
it occuiiiod before dis- 
tiirliinco. This can be 
nude plain by consider- 
ing tho cas ' or a comm )n 
Iicinlulum hung from a 
support which is rigidly 
lixod to the ground. 

Wluui tho ground moves 
in any horizontal direc- 
tion tho pendulum’s 
inertia causes a certain 
point in it (the coutro 
of percussion) to remain 
for tho instant at rest. 

Hut this contrivance 
docs not yield a steady 
point, because the sta- 
bility of tho pendulum 
inikos Uio bob swing 
down to recover its place 
directly under tho sup- 
port ; and in fact, if a 
succession of oscillations 
of the ground o:ciir, tlio 
bob ac(i Hires a motion 
often much greater than 
*the motion of the sup- 
port itself. This teud- 
pney may bo corrected, 
anil tho pendulum made 
«t to act as a seismo- 
tooter, by any contri- 

vani'c which (without « i i a ^ 
introducing friction) ^ pendulum seismograph. 

will reduce its stability so much as to make the ^uilibriuin of the 
boh very nearly neutral In all instruments designed to furnish a 
Wcady point the sus|h.*i ded mass must have some small stability, 



else it would bo unmanageable; but its period of free o.scillatlon 
nn»t bo mucl) greater than that of the eartbqiiake-niotluns whicli 
it is employed to measure. Even a simple ])emlulum can have its 
stability reduced sutlicieutly to lit it tor aeisinomutric work by 
making it very long. The same result is, however, much more con- 
yoiiiontly achievotl by combining a common pendulum with an 
inverted nondulum ])laced just beneath it. The common pendulum 
wing stable and the inverted pendulum unstable, if the bobsaie 
jomteil so that they must move together, tho combination can be 
nuule as nearly astatic ns may bo 
desired * Kigs. 1 juid 2 illustrate 
bow this comhination is applied 
in Boismometry. The stable bob 
a, hung from a tix(*d 8up|)ort 
above by three paiallel wires, is 
connected with tno inverted pen- 
dulum b by a ball-and-tube joint. 

A lever c, carried by a gimbal 
joint in tho lixed bnickot rf, is 
geared also by a ball and-liibo 
joint to the upiHjr bob. Its long 
arm carries a jointed index c, 
which projects out and touches 
a smoked glass ]»late /, held on 
a fixed shelf. Any hori/ontal 
motion of tho ground acts on the 
lever by the bnieknt d, and 
canses tho index to trace a mngiiiiiod rncord on the smoked -glass 
plate. Fig. 1 i.s taken from a j)hotogr;i]>li of an instrument of 
this kind, constructed to give a much magnified record of siiiall 
movements. When large eartliqinikcs are to bo reconlcd the mul- 
tiplying lover is dispensed with, and tho iiulox is .ittaclied directly 
to one of the bob.s. Obsorvations with instruments of tliis class 
exhibit W'oll the very complicated motion wlrich tlio oarth’s surface 
undergoes during an eaillnpiako. In sumll earthquakes (studi a.s 
am only .slightly or not at all destructive) the gruiitost amplitude 
of motion is often Ions than a millimetre, and rarely more than a 
centimetre ; tho disturbanen nevoidbolosH consists of a multitude 
of successive movements, quite irregular in amplitude, jieriod, and 
direction. Fig. 3 is a fac.similo of tho locord given 
by a duplex pendulum seismogiapb during one of 
tho earthquakes wdiicli occur frequently in the 
plain of Yedo, Japan. The record, ns engravcrl, is 
three and a half times the earth’s actual motion. 

Instead of two ])ondulums, a single invertiMl ])ou- 
dulum lias boon used, wdth a .sirring stretched „ , , 

between it and a fixed hupi>ort above. By ad- earthquake 
justing the .spring so tbut a jnoper proportion of 
the W'cight is home by it and tlie remainder by the rigid stein of 
the pendulum, an approach to neutral equilibrium eiiu be made ^ 
In Forbes’s inverted pendulum seismometer* a somcwdial bimilai 
plan was adopted : tlu* foot of the pendulum was uttiiched to an 
elastic wdre wliicb tended to rcstoie it to its normal vertii al 
position when displneod. 

Another groiijr of instrunieiits designe<l to furnish tw'o degrees 
of freedom for t^lie irurpose of leeoiding .ill motions in a hoii/ont.il 
plane, but much hss satibfaclory on ai count of their friction, is 
that in which a rolling sphere eitln r itself .^iijrjrlieh inertia or forms 
a support for a Hccoinl inertia gi\ ing mass, rrobably the oarliest 
W’as one userl in Japsn bv Dr (J. 1. Veibi*ck in 1870 (see tig. 4). 
On a marble table, groumi 
plane and carefully h*\ died, 
four balls of iiKk-cijstal 
were placed, carrying a 
inasHive block of hard 
wood. A pi'iieil, sliding 
in a hole in the bbx’k, le 
gisteiecl till’ icIutiM' motion 
of the Uiblc and tiie blo< 1\ 
on a sheet of p'ii>ci li.\cd 

below. T he motion rcgis- ^ — Ihdlmg le stismogi.qdi. 

tered is (oi w«>uld b(‘, if 

there were no fiictioii) somewbut larger than tho true motion of 
the table, for the .'-jsteni Is kirieticaliy e(|iuvalent to four iipiiglit 
pieces wliom- ct ritres of percussion lie in a plane msirlv, but not 
quite, as high as the tops of the balls. This forms wliat maj Ikj 
called the nteady ]d.Lne ; its ]>osition dejicnds on the iclativc musses 
of block and balls, and is easily calculated. When the ground 
moves in any direction the bloi*k moves through a short distanoo 
in the opposite direction, and the record is magnified in a fixed 
ratio. Various forms of rolling- sphere scisinoineterH have been 

* J. A. Ewing, Duplex Pendulum Seismometer,” in T/anmetuffis 
(tf the fi^*isnioto(fien/ Sn'ieiifofJofnui^ vol. v. , 1882, l>. 8!). 

Ewing, “A J)ui)hx Pendulum with a Single Boli,” in Trans. litis. 
Sac, Jop.j vol. vi., 1883, }). If*. 

* Iteporl of Uni. Asmjc.^ 1811, p. 47, or Trans, li. S. A'., xv. p. 219 
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pro|x>sed by Mr. T. Gray,* Mr. C. A. Stevenson,* and others. Proh- 
ably the best form would be that of a light spherical sement 
rolling on a level nlano base and carrying a heavy bob fixed to it. 
To give some stability the l>ob should bo placed so as to bring the 
centre of gravity a little under the centre of curvature. The centre 
of {H^rcuHsion, somewhat higher than this, would of course be the 
steady point, and a uiiiltiplying pointer might take the motion 
either from it or from any other convenient part of the rolling 
pief'h. All rolling seiHrnoineters —including rol ling cylinders, which 
iiave been [>roposod by Mr Gray as siuglc-frccdom iiistruiuents, to 
register one romponent of horizontal motion — fail to act well, 
partly because of the coin[>aratively great frictional or quasi-fric* 
tioiial resistanr'c which is presentf^d to the motion of the free 
mass, and partly lM‘causc, owinij to imi^rfections in the construc- 
tion and want of perfect rigidity in the materials, the ball or cylinder 
takes up a position in which there is an objectionably groat stability 
as regards very small displacements. Theso objections make the 
UHc of rolling soisniomoters unadvisablo, except i»erliap8 for the 
roiigli measurement of violent earthquakes. 

'riie seismographs which have Isicn described draw a horizontal 
]dan of the path mimuod during an eartlnpiuke by a point on the 
earth’s surface. They take no note of the relation of the displace- 
ment to time, — an element whiidi is required if wo are to form any 
estimate of the violence of an eartliquako from the record. With 
this view a dilforent method of registration is also followed. The 
whole iiiovemeiit is resolved into rectilinear coiiqioDcnts, and these 
arc separately recorded (by single-freedoni seism omet<jrH) on a plate 
or drum wliioh is kept in continuous movement, so that the record 
of each com]>onent takes the. form of an iindiilaling line, from whicli 
the iiUTiiher, sucression, ainftlitudo, velocity, and acceleration of the 
coiiipoiicmt movements can be deduced and the resultant motion 
(lct(>rmined. A single steady mass with two degrees of freiuloin 
mny still be rniployo<l to recoril, senaratidy, two com)>ononts of 
horizontal motion ; but it is genorally ju'eferable to provide two 
distinct masHCH, each W’itli one degree of freedom. Tjio principal 
iiiHtrument of this class is the horizontal ])endulum seism ograim,* 
ahich has been used to record Jiqianese cartliqiiakes since ISSO. 
It consists of two horizontal pendulums, set at right angles to each 
other, each sujqdyiiig a steady point with respect to horizontal 
motions transverse* to its own length. Each pendulum is pivoted 
ahoiit two ]ioints, oii an axis which is nearly vertical, out in- 
L'liinal slightly forwards to give a suitahle degree of stability. In 
some fonns of the instruuient the ])ivoted frame of the jiendulum 
is light, and the inertia is ]>ractical1y all furnished by a second 
pie<'« or bob ))ivoted on the frame about a vertical axis through 
the centre of percussion of the frame. This construction has the 
advantage of coTnpa<dncss and of making the position of the steady 
point at oiK'o determinate. Hut a simpler construction is to at- 
tach the boh rigidly to the frame. This shifts the steady point 
a little way outwards from the position it would have if the bob 
were pivoted. In either construction a })roloiigation of the pendu- 
lum beyond the bob forms a convenient multiplying index. Fig, 


or be started into motion by an electric seismoscope when the 
earliest indications of an earthquake are felt. The former plan is 
practicable only when the instrument can receive careful attend- 
ance and where earthquakes occur often. It has the drawback that 
the circle which is drawn by each fwintcr as the plate revolves 
below it gradually broadens, partly because of warping and tempera- 
ture changes in the supports and partly Itecause of actual tilting of 
the ground. As an earthquake generally begins with comparatively 
insignificant movements, there is not much to obj<»ct to in having 
the plate at rest to be^n with, provided a sufticiently sensitive 
starting seismoscotte ho used. A suitable arrangement for this pur- 
I ose is one due to ralniiori : a short |K)ndulum hangs over a cup of 
mercury, in the centre of which a depression is formed by an -son 
pin, whose top is a little lower than the siirface of the me^nry. 
The |)endulum ends in a platinum point, which stands clear in the 
centre of this depression, but touches the edge wdienever a horizontal 
movement of the ground takes place, thereby closing the circuit of 
an electro -magnet, which starts the clock. In the most recent 
fonn of the horizontal pendulum seismogiaph tlie bobs are fixed 
to the })ivoted frames, and the ^Msinters are arranged to trace their 
records side by side. Records with instruments of this class, besides 
giving much additional information, agree with thobc of the duplex 
])cndmum in show- 
ing that eartbrjuake 
motion is a tangle 
of waves in all azi- 
muths. ITiis will 
he seen by reference 
to fig. 6, which shows 
a small portion of 
nu earthquake re- g 
gi.stcred by a [)air of * 
horizontal pendu- 



Kccord of earthquake by horizontal 
|>eiidulum seismograph ; one-third full size. 

; arc shown together, 


lums. Contemporary parts of the two records i 
the straight radial lines marking seconds of time. The idiuses of 
the two componontB are con- 
tinually changing, and when 
the two are compounded the 
result is a path having the 
same chai'actoristics as those of 
the diagram in fig. 3. Fig. 7 
gives the result of coJH])ounaing’^ 



-Result of compounding the 
record of fig. 6. 



Fio. 5. — Horizontal pendulum seismograph. 


6 shows a complete horizontal pendulum seismograph (with pivoted 
l>obs). Two rectangular components of earthquake motion are re- 
corded mlially on a revolving plate of smoked glass, which receives 
its motion through a friction roller from a clock furnished with a 
fluid -friction centrifugal governor. The clock may either be kept 
going continuously, in expectation of an earthquake at any moment, 

I Oray, PhiL Mag.^ 8f>ptemb«r 1881. 

s htevsnson, Trans. Hoy. Scot. Soc. of AHm^ February 1883. 

S Swing, " On a New Heisniograpb,” in Jhroe. Boy. Soe., No. 310^ 1881, or 
|Vti.H«. Sm. ;Soe. DeoeinW 1880. 


the records of fig. 6 during three 
seconds, while tne rang© or move- 
ment was a maximum. 

To register the vertical com- 
ponent of earthquake motions 
we require to suspend a moss 
with vertical freedom. Most ^ j 
ways of doing this fpve 
much stability, as, for instaiico, 

wdien a weight is hung from a spiral spring or carried by a hori- 
zontal oar that is fixed to a W’all or table 
by a flexible spring joint. This last is the 
vertical motion scis- 
inoiiiuter which was 
used by the British 
Association Commit- 
tee at Comrie in 1842. 

Another form, me- 
chanically eqni valen t 
to this, is a weighted 
horizontal bar, pivot- 
ed on a fixed hori- 
zontal fulcrum, and 
lield up by a spiral 
spring, stretched 
from a point near 
the fulcrum to a 
fixed support above. 

This mode of sus})©!!- 
sion is still too stable, 

though less so than _ ^ t * r 

if tKe .pring were 
directly loadwi. To motion 

make it nearly a- «»mograph. 

Static Mr T. Gray^ proposed the use 
of a tube containing mercury, connected with the bar in such a 
manner that when the bar goes down the mercni^, runnin/j to- 
wards one end of the tnbe, has the eflfect of increasing the weight, 
and when the bar goes up an opposite effect occurs. This plan is 
open to the objection that the mercury is disturbed by horizontal 
movements of the ground. A simpler plan is shown in fig. 
There the pull of the spring is applied at a short distance v below 
the plane or the bar. H ence when the weight goes down the s pring, 

4 Gray, Trans. SHs. Soc. Jap.^ vol. iil, p. 187. 

• Swing, Trams. Ssis. See. Jap., vol. lii. p. 140. 
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which then pulls with more force, pulls with a smaller levera^, 
and it is easy to adjust the distance v so that the moment of Uie 
pull of the spring remains sensibly enual to the moment of the 
weight, —the condition necessary to mahe the bar astatic. This is 

secured when h fwing the horizontal distance from the ful- 

cmm to the i»oint at which the spring acts, and I the length by 
which the spring is stretched when the bar is undcilected. Stability 
is given by ma^ng v somewhat less than this. A vertical-motion 
seismograph, constructed on the principle which fig. 8 illustrates 
diagiammatically, is arranged to trace its record on a revolving glass 
plate. This, along with a pair of horizontal pondulunis recomiiig 
ou the same plate, completes a three-component seismogranh. 

An interesting mode of susiKjnsion, by which a mass is hung in 
neutral or nearly neutral equilibrium, with one degree of horizontal 
freedom, is shown in fig. 9. It is 
based ou the approximate straight 
line linkworkor Tchobicheff. 
a bar is hung from fixe<l support'! 
by crossed ties, at a distance below 
the supports equal to the disUiiuiO 
between the supports, tlio length of 
the bar being equal to Italf th.it 
distaiieo, its middle point moves in 
very nearly a straight lino. Ry fix- 
ing a weight at the centi’o or the 
bar and adding n suitable recording 
ajiparatus, we have a very frictiou. 
leas form of Olio -component lioii- 
zontal seismo neter.' When a dis. 
placement of the ground occurs in the line of the bar, the bar is 
tiltctl through an angle which is proportional to the linear displace- 
ment, and the centre of the bar conscijnently sliares, in a siriall arnl 
detinito proportion, the motion of the ground, — a fact which is to 
he borne in mind in estimating the degree of multiplication given 
by the recording apparatus. 

The instruments wbieh hnve been deseribed afford complete and 
satisfactory means of (ietormiuing the motion which a |K)iiit of the 
ground undergoes <luring any disturbance which would be recog- 
ni/e^il as an eartliqiiako. For riiinnto earth - tremors, however, a 
larger multiplication is necessary, and the absence of friction is of 
even more importance than in the measurement of eartlnniakcs 
proper. Optical methods of magnifying the motion are accoraingly 
resorted to. In the “ normal tromometer ” of Bertelli, used in Italy 
to (lt!te(!t c.arth-tromors, the bob of a t>endulum, suspended by a fine 
wire from a fixed support, is viewed through a reflecting prism and 
its motion in any azimuth measured l>y a iniciometer inieroseoim. 
The groat stability of the pendulum, which is only metres long, 
prevents it from behaving as a steady-poiut seismometer ; and, if 
BUceesaivo earth- movements wore by chance to occur with a jieriod 
equal or nearly equal to its own free period, its acquired awing 
would altogether mask the legitimate indications. This kind of 
action has, in fact, been turned to account as a moans of detecting 
very minute earth - tremors 
by Rossi, who has devised 
a inicro-soismoscope, consist- 
ing of a number of pendu- 
lums of various longtlis, one 
or other of which is likely 
to bo set swinging when the 
ground shakes to and fro re- 
peatedly, through even the 
mitiutost range. To mectstire 
tnmiors, however, the instrii- 
iniMits of Bertedli and Kossl 
arc inappropriate ; for that 
purpose, just as for tlie piii'- 
j>oso of measuring larger 
motions, the susponded iiia.ss 
must be ill nearly neutral 
emiiiibriuiu. To find a modo 
of suspension which is at once 
astatic and extremely fric- 
tioiiless is a matter of some 
dilfieulty ; the crossed -link 
8Us{>ension, which has been 
ahiiady described, is probably 
the most satisfactory means 
hitherto sug^ted. It has 
been adopted in the micro- ^ a 

seismometer sketched in sec!- 
tion in fig. 10. Two bobs are separately suspended, in the manner 
shown by fig. 9, at right angles to each other, one above the other, 
m a cast-iron case. A microscope, fixed to the top of the case and 
fu imished with a micrometer eye- p iece, is focu sed on a hair, whi ch 
- * £wiag, **On oertela Methods of Astatic Suspenaioii,'* In Trans, Sefs. i^o. 
Jnr-, vol. vi. p. 26 
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is stretched transversely across a vertical tube in the upper bob a. 
This servos to measure horizontal motion in the plane of the drawing. 
Motion at right angles to this is sbowm by the lower hob c (drawn 
in section), which carries a similar transverse hair. A fixed lens b 
lietwocn the bobs gives an image of the lower hair in the xdaue of 
the upper hair, so that both ai)pear crossed in the field of the 
microscope, thereby allowing both components of horizontal motion 
to be observed togctluM’. 

EquiHbrivm MHhAxi. -- In observing slow earth -til tings an entirely 
different process is followed. The problem then is, not to meiisui'o 
displacements by aid of the inertia of a body which tends to [ire- 
servo its original i>osition, but to compare the direction of a line or 
piano fixed to the earth witJi tho direction of the vertical. The 
earliest observations of earth-tiltinga w'ore made by tho aid of 
spirit-levels. If a level bo sot on a tabh^ fixed to the rock, its 
bubble, watched through a microscope, will he .seen to move slowly 
now to om* aide and now to another. The movements are so slow 
that the ineitia of the tluid is iiiiimi>ortant. Observations with 
liairs of levels, set at right angles to cn<di other, have been earned 
on systematically for some years by M. 1*. Plantamoiir.-* This is the 
simplest method of inoasunng earth-tiltings, hut it is liable to errors 
which are not easily excluded. Another metinsl of inv«‘Htigating 
changes in tho direction of the vertical was initiated in IHfiS by 
M. A. d’Abbadio,® who had bc'fore that observed tbe movements of 
level -buhblo.s. Light from a fixed source is made to full on arellect- 
ing l>asin of mercury about 10 metres below it. Above tin* basin is a 
large lens of long focus, which brings the rays into pnrallelism dur- 
ing their jiassago to the nicrcnrv, and cmuscs them to converge after 
reflexion, so that an image of Iho source is formed at a convenient 
distance from it, and in the sniric horizontal jdaiie. The interval 
between tho source and the imago is measured (in amount nml 
azimuth) at least twice a day by a mieromefer mieroseope. The 
accuracy of th(‘ method depends on the fixity of the source of light 
relatively to the h*ns ana to the siuTnee of the gtound, and to 
secure this Al. d’Abhadio built a massive hollow (one of eoueret(j 
for the support of his appsiratus. II is ohservatioiis liavc shown 
that the earth's surface undergoes almost incessant slow tilting 
through angles which, in tho eoiirso of a year, have been found to 
raiigo over four seconds, lie has also noticed the oeciirrcnecj of 
earfli-trcmors by tho occasional blurring of tlic irmig(+ through 
agitation of the mercury. An improvement on his a]>j)aratus sug- 
gested by M. Wolf* is shown in lig. 11. 

The light, inst(*ad of being all reneet(‘d 
from tiio free surface of mercury (a), is 
{wirtly reilccted from that and partly from 
a piano mirror (/^) fixed to the rock. Two 
images nro therefore formed, whose rela- 
tive po.sitioii measures the tilting of the 
surface. Tho advanlagti of this is that 
the position of tho souico of light iiee.l 
no longer bo fixed, and the aeeiiraey of 
tho method depends only on the fixity 
of tho mirror b with respec t to the rock. 

Further, to avoid having tluJ source and 
image at a great height al)ov(‘ the surface, 

M. wolf allows tho light to nw h and 
leave the apparatus liorizonfally, in the 
manner indicated in the sketch, by using a ]»lune mirror inclined 
at 45” to the horizon. Still anotlier niodo of inve.stignting slow 
changes of the vortical w^as followed (at tin* sugge.stion of Sir William 
Tlionison) by Messrs (i. H. and M. Darwin, in observations inade by 
them with the view of measuring the liimir disturlMin-'e of gravity. 
The llejforts of the British Association for IHSl and 18 H 2 contain a 
full account of their apparatus, as well as notices of the work of other 
obseivers and a diHeu.H.sion of tluj cause* of (*arth-tiltiiigs. Their in* 
struuieiit was a short pendulum hung in a viscous Iluid, trorn a fixe»l 
support, by two wires arranged V-uise to leave the j)eii<i(iliiTn only 
one degree of freedom. Below the bob was a small mirror hung by 
two threads, one of which w^as attached to tbe pendulum bo!) and 
the other to a fixed .snp])ort. 1'he pendulum was frc'c to swung at 
right angles to the phine of the threads, and any movement of this 
kind (*aua(*d the mirror to rotate through nn angle whicli was 
measured in the usual W’ay by a telescope and scale. Tbe method 
is suseeptihle of very great didicacy, out Messrs Darwin found 
that when tho in.striimcnt was adjusted to be specially sensitive its 
manipulation becnnie extremely difficult. Wolfs modification of 
D’AbWdie’s inetliod aj)pear.s to furni.sli, on the whole, the most 
promising apparatus for measuremouts of this type, llic ap- 
paratus represented in fig. 10 is also applicable. 'ITie method 
of ineasurenieiit employed in the case of slow tiltiiigs may be called 
tho equilibrium method in contradistinction to the inertia metiiod, 
W'hich is used to measure comparatively sudden dispjacements. Tho 

* Plantamour, Comvfp* Rfndm, 24th June 1878, Ist Deoenit)er 1879, Ac. ; and 
nmnemiis paT)erH in Archives de,s Sciences. Geneva, 1878-84. 

8 ittudes aur hi Verticah (AnHOciation Ki-nnr;ulBe nonr 1 Avniice- 

incnt des ScicneeM), 1S7‘2, p. 169 ; also Ann. tie la Soc. Sclent, de liruTtllch, ISHI. 

4 Ccmvtes llendiis, xovii. p. 228 
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two methods are applicablo to two widely ditferent elaeses of move- 
meitts. It is at least possiblo tliat between these classes there may be 
other modes of motion, -displacements which are too slow for the 
inertia method, and which j<ive rise to too little chan^ of slope fbr 
the lypiilibriuni inethml. How to moasuro them is, and must appar- 
ently remain, an unsolved problem in seismometry. 

Kejkrencen —The eif thc» Btitish Assoctatioii for 186S emitafns an 

nrrount hy Mallet <if Moin<* of the older and ttowohsnlate forma of aefatnotneteri 
(nee alao KAAiimr akit) For accomita at ritodem Inatrutneats of the Ineitia 
clasM, see flte tmtuificttnns of the Sfiemalogica/ Society of Japan from 1680, also 
I^roif. Kwiri^s Memnn on Karthtfuake Mfumrement^ pabliahM by tba university 
of TSklo (ISFCi) flefereiinea Ut palters on the equlllbnum method of nieasiire- 
ment Itrtve linen ma^le In the text. (.1. A. E.) 

HiaSTAN. 8eo Sistan. 

SEJANTJS, yEbH7« (executed 31 a.d.), the farauus 
minister of Tibekiith ((/.v,), 

SELHY, a market town of the West Riding of York- 
shire, England, is situated on the navigable river Ouse 
and on the main line of the Clreat Northern Railway, 15 
miles south of York and 20 east of Leeds. Of the ancient 
abbey for Benedictines, founded by William the Oonqueror 
in 1069 and raised to the dignity of a mitred abbey by 
Pope Alexander IT., there still remains the church of St 
Mary and St Gennan, although it has been much changed 
by alterations and additions, the more ancient and notable 
features being the nave, transept, and west front. The 
church was made parochial in 1018, In the market-place 
there is a modern Gothic market cross. Among the jmblic 
Imildings are the drill ball and the mechanics* institute 
and public rooms. Flax scutching, seed-crushing, brick 
and tile making, boat-building, tanning, and brewing are 
the principal industries. There is a large trade in potatoes, 
tlax, and mustard, and a considerable cattle-market. The 
town receives its water-supply from artesian wells. A 
local board of health was established in 1851, consisting 
of nine members. The ]>o]»ulation of the urban sanitary 
district (6193 in 1871), extended in 1881 from 514 to 
3760 acres, was in that year 6057. 

Ilciny I. of Eiigluiul waa born in the abbey, a fact wliirh prob- 
ably Recounts for the special jnivileges conferred on it. In the 
eaily part of tho Civil war it was held by the Pai liament, and after 
being taken by the Royalists vas recaptured by Fan fax. 

SELDEN, (1581-1654), jurist, legal antiquary, 

and Oriental scholar, was born on 16th December 1584 at 
Salvington, in tho parish of West Tarring, near Worthing, 
Sussex. His father, also named John Scldon, held a small 
farm, niul seems to have occasionally added to his liveli- 
liood by his labour as a wheelwright and his skill as a 
musi<‘ian. It is said that his accomplishments as a violin- 
jilaycr gained liiin liis wdfo, whoso social position xvas 
somewhat superior to his own. She was Margaret, the 
only child of Thomas Baker of Rustington, a village in 
tho vicinity of West Tarring, and was more or less re- 
motely descended from a knightly family of tho same 
name in Kent. John Selden commenced his education at 
the free grammar-school at Chichester, whence he pro- 
ceeded in his sixteenth year with an exhibition to Ilart 
Hall at Oxford. In 1603 ho was admitted a member of 
ClilTord's Inn, London, and in 1601 migrated to tho Inner 
Temjile, and in duo course ho w^as called to tho bar. 
While still a student lie ajipears to have been on terms of 
friendship witli Hen Jonson, Drayton, and Camden ; and 
among his more intimate companions were Edward Little- 
ton, afterwards lord keeper ; Henry Rolle, afterwards 
lord chief-justice ; Edward Herbert, afterwards solicitor- 
general ; and Thomas Gardener, afterwards recorder of 
Loudon. His earliest patron was Sir Robert Cotton, the 
antiquary, by whom he seems to have boon employed in 
copying and abridging certain of tho parliamentary records 
then preserved in the Tower. For some reason wliich has 
not been explained, Selden never went into court as an 
advocate, save on rare and exceptional occasions. But his 
practice in chambers as a conveyancer and consulting 
counsel is stated to have been large, and, if we may judge 
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from the considerable fortune he accumulated, it most also 
have been lucrative. 

It was, however, as a scholar and writer that Selden won 
his reputation both amongst his contemporaries and with 
posterity. His first work, an account of the civil adminis 
tration of England before the Norman Conquest, is said tc 
have been completed when he was only two- or threc-and- 
twenty years of ago. But if this was the Analecton Anglo- 
Briiannicon^ as is generally supposed, he withheld it from 
tho world until 1615. In 1610 appeared his England ^ b 
Jg’ynwowits and Janua Anglorum^ Fclcus Altera^ which dealt 
with the progress of English law down to Henry II., and 
Tkt Duello^ or Singh in which he trac^ the his- 

tory of trial by battle in England from the Norman Con- 
quest. In 1613 ho supplied a series of notes, enriched by 
an immense number of quotations and references, to the 
first eighteen cantos of Drayton*3 Polyolhion, In 1614 he 
published Titha of Honour^ which, in spite of some obvious 
defects and omissions, has remained to the present day 
the most comprehensive and trustworthy work of its kind 
that we possess; and in 1616 his notes on Fortescue*s De 
Laudihua Legwm Anglisa and Hengham*s Summaa Magna 
ft Parva, In 1617 his De Diia Syriia was issued from 
tho press, and immediately established his fame as an 
Oriental scholar among the learned in all parts of Europe. 
After two centuries and a half, indeed, it is still not only 
the fundamental but also in many respects the best book 
wliich has been written on Semitic mythology. In 1618 
his History of Tithes^ although only published after it had 
been submitted to the censorship and duly licensed, never- 
theless aroused the apprehension of the bishops and pro- 
voked the intervention of the king. Tho author was sum 
moned before the privy council and compelled to retract 
his ojiinions, or at any rate what were held to be his opin- 
ions. Moreover, his work was suppressed and himself 
forbidden to reply to any of the controversialists who had 
come or might come forward to answer it. 

This seems to have introduced Selden to tho practical 
side of political affairs. The discontents which a few years 
later broke out into civil war were already forcing them- 
selves on public attention, and it is pretty certain that, 
although he was not in parliament, he was tho instigator 
and perhaps the draftsman of the memorable protestation 
on the rights and jirivilegcs of tho House affirmed by the 
Commons on tlie 18tli of December 1621. He was with 
several of the members committed to prison, at first in the 
Tower and subsequently under the charge of Sir Robert 
Ducie, sheriff of London. During his detention, vhi<h 
only lasted a short time, ho occupied himself in preparing 
an edition of Eadmer’s History from a manuscript lent to 
him by his host or jailor, which he published two years 
afterwards. In 1623 he was returned to the House of 
('’ommons for the borough of Lancaster, and sat with Coke, 
Noy, and Pym on Sergeant Glanville’s election committee. 
He was also nominated reader of Lyon’s Inn, an office 
wliich he declined to undertake. For this the benchora 
of the Inner Temple, by whom he had been appointed, 
fined him £20 and disqualified him from being chosen 
one of their number. But he was relieved from this in- 
eapacity after a few years, and became a master of the 
bench. In the first parliament of Charles I. (1625), it 
a]»pears from the “returns of members” printed in 1878 
that, contrary to the assertion of all his biographers, he 
had no seat. In Charles’s second parliament (1626) he 
was elected for Great Bedwin in Wiltshire, and took a 
prominent part in the impeachment of George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham. In the following year, in the 
“benevolence” case, he was counsel for Sir Edmund 
Hampden in the Court of King’s Bench. In 1628 he was 

returned to the third parliament of Charles for Ludgers- 

« 
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hall in Wiltshire, and had a large and important share in 
drawing up and carrying the Petition of Eight. In the 
session of 1 629 he was one of the members mainly respon- 
sible for the tumultuous passage in the House of Commons 
of the resolution against the illegal levy of tonnage and 
poundage, and, along with Eliot, Holies, Long, Valentino, 
Strode, and the rest, he was sent once more to the Tower. 
There he remained for eight months, deprived for a part 
of the time of the use of books and writing materials. 
Ho was then removed, under loss rigorous conditions, to 
the Marshalsea, imtil not long afterwards owing to the 
good offices of Archbishop Laud ho was liberated. Some 
years b^ore he had been appointed steward to 'the earl of 
Kent, to whose seat, Wrest in Bedfordshire, he now retired. 
In 1628 at tho suggestion of Sir Robert Cotton he had 
compiled, with the assistance of two learned coadjutors, 
Patrick Young and Richard James, a catalogue of the 
Arundel marbles. He employed his leisure at Wrest in 
writing De Sucocssionihm in Buna Defuncti aenundum Leges 
Ehi\e')rmi and De Successione in PontiJicaUim Ehrxorumy 
published in 1631. About this period he seems to have 
in lined towards tho court rather than tho ]>opular party, 
an 1 even to have secured the personal favour of tho king. 
To him in 1635 ho dedicated his Mare Clamum.^ and under 
tho royal patronage it was put forth as a kind of state 
])apcir. It had boon written sixteen or seventeen years 
l)cforo ; but James I. had prohibited its publication for 
political reasons ; hence it appeared a quarter of a century 
lifter Grotius’s Mare Liberum^ to which it was intended 
to bo a rejoinder, and tho pretensions advanced in which 
on behalf of the Dutch fishermen to poach in the waters 
off the British coasts it was its purpose to explode. The 
fact that Seldeu was not retained in the great o^se of ship 
rnuiey in 1637 by John Hampden, the cousin of his former 
client, may be accepted as additional evidence that his 
zeal in the popular cause was not so warm and unsuspected 
as it had once been. During the progress of this moment- 
ous constitutional conflict, indeed, ho seems to have been 
absorbed in his Oriental researches, publishing De Jure 
y<(furafi et Gentium jurta Disci plinayn Ehrmorum in 
10 10. He was not elected to tho Short Parliament of 
1040; but to tho Long Parliament, summoned in the 
autumn, he was returned without opposition for tho uni- 
versity of Oxford. Immediately after the opening of the 
session he was nominated a member of tho committee of 
twenty-four appointed to draw up a remonstrance on the 
state of the nation. He was also a member of the com- 
mittees entrusted with tho preliminary arrangements for 
the impeachment of Strafford. But ho was not one of tho 
managers at tho trial, and he voted against the Bill for 
his attainder. Ho was, moreover, a member of the com- 
mittoos nominated to search for precedents and frame the 
articles of impeachment against Archbisho[) Laud, although 
it does not appear that he was imjdicated in the later 
stages of the prosecution against him. Ho opposed the 
resolution against Episcopacy which led to the exclusion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords, and printed an 
inswer to the arguments used by Sir Harbottle Grimston 
on that occasion. Ho joined in the protestation of the 
Cyominons for the maintenance of tho Protestant religion 
acxjording to the doctrines of the Church of England, the 
authority of the crown, and the liberty of the subject. 
He was equally opimsed to the court on the question of 
the commissions of lieutenancy of array and to the parlia- 
ment on the question of the militia ordinance. In 1643, 
however, he became a member and participated in tho dis- 
cussions of the assembly of divines at Westminster, and 
was appointed shortly afterwards keeper of the rolls and* 
records in the Tower. In 1645 he was named one of the 
parliamentary commissioners of the admiralty, and was 
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elected master of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, — an office 
he declined to accept. In 1646 he subscribe the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and in 1647 was voted X5000 by 
the parliament as compensation for his sufferings in the 
evU days of the monarchy. He had not, however, relaxed 
his literary exertions during these years. Ho published 
in 1642 Privileges of Vie Baronage of Englaiul when they 
sit in Parliametii and Discourse concerning the Bights arid 
Privileges of the Subject] in 1644 Dissertatio de Anno 
Civdi et Caleudtirio BeipuUioB Judaicae; in 1646 his 
treatise on marriage and divorce among the Jews eiititled 
l/jror Ebraira; and in 1617 the, earliest printed cwlitif^n 
of the old and curious English law-book Fletu, What 
course ho adopted with regard to tho trial anti execution 
of the king is unknown ; but it is said that lie refused to 
answer the Eikon Basilihe^ although (Voinweil was anxious 
ho should do so, the task which lie declined being after 
wards performed by Milton in his Iconoclast cs. In 1650 
Selden passed the first part of De Synednis ( t Pnfectur^is 
Juridins Veterum Ebrceorum through the ])ress, the second 
and third parts being severally jinblished in 1653 and 
1655, and in 1652 he wrote a preface and collated some 
of tho inanuscrijits for Sir Roger Tw^ysden’s IHstorix 
AngJicx Scriptures Decern. His last publication avos a 
vindication of himself from certain charges advanced 
against him and his Mare Clausum in 1653 by Theodore 
Uraswinckol, a 1 >ntch jurist. 

After tho deatli of the earl of Kent in 1639 Selden 
lived permanently under the same roof with his widow. 
Tt is believed that he was married to her, although their 
marriage does not seem to have ever been publicly acknow- 
ledged. He died at Friary House in Whitefriars on 30th 
November 1654, and was buried in the Temple (.%urch, 
London. Within the last few years a brass tablet has 
been erected to his memory by the benchers of the Inner 
Temple in the parish church of West Tarring. 

Scvcml of ScMcii’s minor pro<luctions were prinlcil for tho tirst 
time after his di'uth, and a collective edition of his writings w.n 
published by Arehdoaeon Wilkins in 3 vols. folio in 1725, ami again 
in 1726. His 2\tbJc Talk\ by which lio is perhaps host known, did 
not appear until 1689. It w’as etUt«-d hy Ids anianneiisis, iliclianl 
Mil ward, w-ho affirms that “ the sense and notion is wholly Selden’s,” 
and that “most of the w'ords” are his also. Its genuineness has 
sometimes been (jiiestioned, although on insuffi<'i<*nt gionnds. In 
tlallain 'a opinion it “gives perhaps a iiioie e.xfdted notion of Sel- 
di*n*8 natural talents than any of his learned writings,” and in 
Ctderidgo's it contains “ more wedghty bullion sense than he had 
“ever found in the same number of pages of any uninspired wuiter.” 

See lUiMS, Wood’s Athenir Ojoonientes (London, 1817, vtd. iv.); Aikin, I ivet 
of John SeldeM and ArchMshop lather (London, 1812) ; .lolmwiti, Mtnwirn of John 
,SelUrn. &r. (London, 1S:16) ; Biiiger, 'Jnltlr I'uJJi of John hdden (Ijomloii, 1847); 
and Wilkiiis, JoKannu Sddem Opem Omnia, Ae. (London, 1726). (F. DU.) 

SELECTION AND VARIATION. See Variation 
AND Selection. 

SELENIUM AND TELLFRIIIM^ arc tw'o rather rare 
chemical elements discovered, the latter by Muller von 
Reichenstcin in 1782, the former by Berzelius in 1817. 
Both occur only in tlie mineral kingdom as components of 
very rare minerals, most of which are compounds of one or 
tho other or of both and sulphur with silver, lead, bismuth, 
antimony, gold, and other metals. 

Elementary Selenium. — This, like elementary suljjhur, 
exists in a variety of forms, which are conveniently con- 
sidered as modifications of the two genera now to be 
described. ( 1 ) Non-metallic selenium includes the flocculent 
scarlet precipitate produced by the reduction of solution 
of selenium by sulphurous acid in the cold. The scarlet 
flocks when dricxl without the aid of heat assume the 
form of a brown-rod powder of sp. gr. 4*26, which dissolves 
in 1000 times its w^eight of boiling bisulphide of carbon 
(at 46‘’*6 C.). The solution on cooling deposits most of its 
selenium in the form of minute monoclinic crystals of sp. 


* Comp. CnFMisTRy, vol, v. pp. 498. 499. 601-508, 506, 508. 
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gr. 4*5 (isomorphous with monoclinic Bulphur), which retain 
their solubility in bisulphide of carbon up to 100* C. At 
110* C. or higher temperatures they pass into the metallic 
modification (see below) with evolution of heat. With 
the amorphous kind a similar change sets in at or above 
80* C. and attains its maximum of rapidity at a point be- 
tween 1 2.5“ and 1 80 ’ C. Fused selenium when cooled dowm 
suddenly hardens into a very dark-coloured glass of 4*2^ 
Bp. gr., soluble in bisulphide of carbon ; on gradual cool 
ing it becomes more or less completely “metallic.” (2^ 
Metallic selenium is a dark grey or black solid of 4*8 sp 
gr. ; it exhibits metallic lustre, stretches perceptibly undci 
the hammer, and its fracture is similar to that of grey cast 
iron. It is insoluble in bisulphide of carbon. Its fusing 
point is sharply defined and lies at 217* C. At the ordi 
nary temperature it conducts electricity, while the non- 
metallic modification docs not ; at higher temperatures, or 
after temporary exposure to higher temperatures, the con- 
ductivity on either side becomes an eminently variable 
quantity. According to Draper and Moss, glassy selenium 
begins to conduct electricity at 165* to 175* C., and the 
conductivity increases regularly as the temi)crature rises 
to near the boiling point. With metallic selenium, which 
behaves similarly, the increase of conductivity is propor- 
tional to the increase of temperature to near the fusing 
point (217* C.) ; but from this point ui)ward8 it decreases 
ra]>idly and attains its minimum at 250* C. According 
to W. Siemens, lu)wever, selenium by long exposure to 
200® (\ becomes what one may call electrically metallic; 
the conductivity then decreases when the temiKTature 
rises, just as it does with ordinary metals. But this olectro- 
motallicity is not permanent ; on continuetl exposure to a 
lower temperature it vanishes gradually, until the propor- 
tion of quasi-metal lias fallen to a limit-value depending 
on that temperature. Very 8ur])rising is the observation 
of Sale that the electric conductivity of metallic selenium 
increases on exposure to the light ; the red and ultra-red 
rays, as ho found, a(‘t most ]»owerfully. The effect of 
insolation is almost instantaneous, but on re-exposure to 
darkness (lie original condition is re-c.stablished only very 
gradually. W. Siemens found that his electro -metallic 
seloiiiuni (as jiroduced at 200“ (\) is more sensitive to 
light than any other kind. The conductivity of such 
selenium starting from darkness is raised twofohl by dif- 
fuse and tenfold by direct sunlight. The specific heat of 
selenium, according to Begnault, is 0*0746 both in the 
glassy and in the metallic modification. Selenium (of any 
kind) boils at 700“ (\ (Mitscherlich). The vajmur has 
an intense colour intermediate between that of chlorine 
and that of sulphur. According to Doville and Troost, 
at 880* C\ it is 7*67 times, and at 1420* is 5*68 times, as 
lieavy as air; theory, for Se^* 1 molecule, demands 5*47. 

Elementary Tellurium, — This, the compact form, is a 
silvor-wdiite resplendent metal of markedly crystalline 
structuro ; the crystals are rhombohedra, and the ingot 
consequently is very brittle. Specific gravity 6*2. The 
metal fuses at about 500* Cl., and is distillable at very high 
temperatures. Its va 2 )Our is golden yellow and has a very 
brilliant absor[»t ion-spectrum. The vapour density, accord- 
ing to Devillo and Troost, is 9*08 at 1439* C. (air«l), 
corresponding to Te.^ ~ 1 molecule, A bar of tellurium be- 
comes feebly electrical when rubbed with a woollen cloth. 
The electric conductivity, like that of selenium, is largely 
influenced by the temperature and previous exposure to 
boat, and it increases after exposure to light, though not 
to the same extent as selenium does. Starting from the 
ordinary temperature the conductivity decreases ui> to some 
point between 90* and 145* C. ; it then increases up to 
200* C. (the highest temperature tried) ; on cooling it de- 
creases steadily, and finally is only one-fifth or one-sixth of 
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what it was at 200*. The numerical value at 200* (silver 
100) was found equal to 0*0035 to 0*0031 (F. Exner). 

ExtreuMon of the Elementary Substances, — If seleniferoua aulphtiT 
or pyrites is used for the maiiufacture of oil of vitriol by the 
ehautber process, most of the selenium accumulates as such in the 
** chamber mud,*’ from which it may he extracted by the following 
method of Wbhler’s. Tlie mud, after having been thoroughly 
washed and dried, is fused with alkaline nitrate and carbonate, to 
convert the selenium into solenate (Se04|K| or Nag), which is ex- 
tracted by moans of water. The filtered solution is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid to convert the seleuic into selenium acid (SeO, 
+ 2HCl=:C4-i-H20 + 8e0t)f and this last is then reduced by addi 
tion of sulphurous acid and heating, when the selenium comes down 
as a red precipitate (SeO* 4* 280) s=f 28O3 + Se ;. A richer material thai» 
chamber mud is selcniferous ore-smoke as produced in Mansfeld, 
which Hkevyrise contains free selenium. Its extraction, according 
to O. Pettersen and F. Nilson, is best effected by digestion with con* 
centratt^d solution of cyanide of potassium at 80® C., which converts 
the selenium into selcnocyanido (SeN C*K ), easily extractable by water 
The filtered solution is acidifietl with hydrochloric acid and allowed 
to stand, when the selenium (through the spontaneous decomposi 
tion of the ScNC.H into NCH and 8e) comes down as a precipitate 

Tellurium is gendrally prepared from Transylvanian gold ore 
The powdered ore is oxidized by means of hot nitric acid and the 
least sufticieijcy of hydrochloric arid, the excess of nitric acid being 
chshcd away by evaporation, and the residue mixed with sulphuiit 
atdd (to convert tlie lead into insoluble sulphate), and with some 
tartaric acid to prevent precipitation of tellurious acid (TcOj) in 
the subseciucnt treatment with water. From the filtered aqueous 
solution tlie gold is removed by addition of ferrous sulphate and 
by filtration. The filtrate is treateil with sulpliurous aciu to redu( e 
the tellurious acid to tellurium, which separates out as a black 
precipitate, ^*he precipitated metal is fused aowm and then sublimed 
at a very high temperature, in a porcelain tube, in a current of 
hyd logon, to remove non-volatile impurities and eliminate the last 
tiace of selenium (Sellj). 

Chemical Uelaiions.^ Selenium and tellurium are similar in their 
chemical character to snljihur ; the gradation of properties within 
the triad is in the order of the atomic weights, Which are 8=32 06, 
Be = 79 07, Tc = 128 (0 = 16). In oxyfjen or air the elementary sub- 
stances burn readily into (solid) dioxmes (SeOj, TcOj), in the rase, 
of selenium with piodurtion of a eh aract eristic stench of putrid 
nidish, owing probably to the fonnation of a trace of hydride, SeHjj. 
Nitric acid, in tho heat, converts sulphur directly into sulphuric 
acid, in tlie caso of the two lare elements tlie oxidation stops at 
the stage cot responding to sulphurous acid. The acids SeOgll.^ and 
TeOjjH.^ are not liable to furtlier oxidation by any of the wcf-w'ay 
reagents (IINOg, and Clj, Ih jj, i.c.) which convert sulphur- 
ous into Bulpburic ncid. 

By fusion with nitre and alkaline mi bona tc the throe elements, 
in their elementary or less oxygenated forms, arc readily converted 
into salts, Kg2)04 (sulphates, &c., S = 8, Se, or Te). Scleiiic and 
telluric acids (H32O4), unlike sulphunc, when boiled with aqueous 
hydrochloric acid, are gradually reduced to the lower acids (Se or 
Te)().,Hg, with evolution of chlorine ; and the lower acids arc readily 
reduced to (precipitates of) clemeiitai-y selenium and tellniium re- 
spectively by the action of sulphurous acid in the heat. Chlorine 
combines readily with elementary selenium and tellurium into 
diehlorides (Se or Te)(/1^ which, how^ever, on (‘ontinued chlorina- 
tion are at last completely converted into the tetrachlorides (Se or 
’rc)Cl^. Those last, unlike the corresponding sulphur compound, 
are distillable without dci'omposition. Metals ca|^>able of uniting 
directly with sulphur as a rule unite also with selenium and tellurium 
into corresponding compounds. Hydrogen unites with elemental y 
selenium and tellurium in the heat into gaseous hydrides (Se or 
Te)Hj closely similar to sulphuretted hydrogen. But, as thcM* 
hydrides are liable to dissociation, the pure compounds must ho 
prepared by the dei^omposition of tho zinc compounds ZnS with 
nydrochloric acid. For the description of individual compoumis 
reference must l>e made to the liandbooks of chemistry. (W. D. ) 

SF.LETTCIA, or Releuceia (^eXevKem), Of the numcr 
ous ancient towns of this name the most famous are — (1) 
the groat city on the Tigris founded by Seleucus I. Nicator 
(see vol. xviii. p. 587), of the greatness and decay of which 
an account has been given in vol. xviii. p. 601 ; (2) a city 
on the northern frontier of Syria towards Cilicia some 
miles north of the mouth of the Orontes, also founded 
by Seleucus I., and forming with Antioch, Apamea, and 
Laodicea the Syrian Tetrapolis. It served as the port of 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 4). Considerable ruins are still visible, 
especially a great cutting through solid rock, about two- 
thirds of a mile long, which Polybius si)eak8 of as the road 
from the city to the sea. 
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SEUSXJCJIDS. See MAC]BDoinA.K Eicpms, vol. xv. p. 
142, and PsuaiA, vol. xviii. p. 585 tq. 

SELIM or Sauh, the title borne by three emperors of 
the Ottoman Turks. For Sblih I., emperor from 1512 
to 1520, see Persia, vol. xviii, pp, 635-636, and Titrkbv. 
Selim IL, grandson of the preceding, was sultan from 1566 
to 1574, See Turkey. Selim III., son of Sultan Mus- 
tapha III., succeeded his father in 1789 and was deposed 
in 1807. See Tui^key. 

SELIMNIA. See^SLiVEN. 

SELIN US (ScAtvov?), one of the most important of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily, near the rivers Hypsas and Selinus 
on the south-west coast, was founded, probably about 628 
B.C., by colonists from Megara Hyblseain the east of Sicily 
and others from the parent city of Megara on the Saronic 
Gulf of Greece (see Thuc., vi. 4, vii. 57, and Strabo, vi. i>. 
272). The name of the city and the little river (see H in 
fig.) on which it stands was derived from the wild parsley 
[(rkkivov) which grew there in abundance (comp. vol. xvii. 
p. 639). Many autonomous coins of Selinus exist, dating 
from the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. The tetradrachms 
have on the obverse a youth, representing the river Selinus, 
sacrificing at an altar,' and, in the field, a parsley leaf, — 
legend, 2ffiAINOS ; on the reverse, Apollo and Artemis in 
a biga, — legend, SEAINONTION (retrograde). Didrachms 
have a similar obverse with the river Hypsas, — legend, 
HY^AS ; reverse, Heracles slaying a bull, — legend, 
SEAINONTION. As early as 580 B.c. the citizens pf 
Solimis were at war with the adjoining people of Sogesta, 
a non -Hellenic race who occupied the province north of 
Selinus ; the success of the Segestans on this occasion was 
mainly owing to aid given them by colonists from Rhodes 
and Cnidus. Little is known about the early history of 
Selinus j but the city evidently grew rapidly in wealth and 
importance, and soon extended its borders 15 miles west- 
wards to the river Mazarus and eastwards as far as the 
Halycus (Diod., xiii. 54 ; Herod,, v. 46b Thucydides (vi. 
20) mentions its power and wealth and especially the rich 
treasures in its temples. From its early oligarchical form of 
government Selinus passed to a short-lived despotism under 
the tyrant Pithagoras, who was deposed soon after 510 B,<\ 
In 180 B.C., when the Carthaginian Ilamilcar invaded Sicily, 
the city took his side against their fellow Hellenes. In 416 
B (\ a new dispute between Selinus and Sogesta was eventu- 
ally the cause of the fatal Athenian expedition against Sicily, 
the Athenians acting as allies of Segesta and the Syracusans 
as allies of Selinus. The conclusion of this expedition (see 
Svraouse) left Segesta at the mercy of the Selinuntinos, 
whose rapacity and cruelty soon brought about their own 
destruction, through the aid which the Segestans obtained 
from Carthage. In 409 B.c. Hannibal, with an overwhelm- 
ing force, took and destroyed the city, the walls of which 
were razed to the ground. Ho killed about 16,000 of the 
inhabitants, took 5000 prisoners, and only a remnant of 
2600 escaped to Agrigentum (Diod., xiii. 54-59). The sur- 
vivors were afterwards allowed to return and to rebuild 
Selinus as a city subject to the Carthaginians, under whose 
yoke, in spite of their attempts to regain freedom, the 
Scliriun tines remained till c. 250, the close of the First 
Punic War; after this the Carthaginians transferred the 
inhabitants of Selinus to Lilybseum, and completely de- 
stroyod the city (Diod. xxiv.). It was never rebuilt, and 
is mentioned by Strabo (vi. p. 272) as being one of the 
extinct cities of Sicily.^ 


Sculptured on the altar is a cock, in allusion to the aid given by 
^-•Nj-ulapius against the fever which was caused by the marshy site. 
J>rainage works directed by Empedocles are said to have rendered the 
Site healthy (Diog. Laer., viii. 2, 11). 

Roman sulphur baths ezist^ under the name Tliermse Sellnuntiee, 
D«t these were about 20 miles east of the site of ^he ancient Seltiiiis. 


The ancient city occupied two elevated plateaus at the edge of 
the sea and also part or the surrounding plain. The western of 
these elevations formed the acropolis ; on tne other was the agora. 
The walls of the acropolis can still be traced round the whole cir- 
cuit ; llie only eutranco was on the north-east. Remains also exist 
of long walls connecting the (‘ity and its |>ort. The chief glory of 
Selinus was its double group of great temples, — three on the 
aci*opolis and three in the agora, one of which was the largest 
j^ripteral temple in the world. All are completely ruined, but 
the materials of each still remain almost iierfect, though scattered 
in confused heaps of stone ; the extraordinary completeness of these 
fiagmcnts is owing to the fact that the site has never been occui»ied 
since the final transference of the inhabitants in 260 B.O., and thus 
the scattered blocks lia\ o never b(*en taken as materials for later 
structures. Of all the six temples* none are later than thi 6th 
century B.r., and those on the acropolis probably date from about 
628 B.r., soon aftci the first settlement. The w’ulpturcd metopes 
from three of the tt'inploa are among the most important examiues 
of early Hellenic ait (see Arohscolooy, \ol. ii. ]). 349, and Renn- 
dorf, l)ie Metopen von Selinunt), The buildings themselves aio of 
the highest interest, being the earliest known oxam}»le8 of the 
Doric style, ami differing in many important details fiom all othei 
examples, even such eaily ones as the temples at Corinth and 
Syracuse. 

The three temples on tlie acropolis (A, C, D in fig.) stand side by 
side, with their axes north-west to south-east ; all are hexastyle and 
wripteral, with either thirteen or fouiteen columns on the sides. 
Their stylobates have four 
high steps along the Bides, 
with an easier approach of 
more stops at the noith- 
west fronts. To the 
middle one of the three 
belong the very archaic 
moto}>es descnlx'd in vol 
ii. p. 849. All have a 
rather nairow cella with 
pronaos and opisthodo 
mus. Their archaic jjet u- 
liarities are the raiiid di- 
minution of the columns, 
the absence of entasis, ilie 
narrow mutulcs over the 
metopes, and especially a 
curious cavetto or neck- 
ing under the usual hypo 
trachelia No other cx- SclimiK. 

ample of this feature was A, r, D, Temvlcs on aciopoha R, Rinall pro- 
known till 1884, when stylo tetmstyle wdlcula E, F, (1, IVuiplcs oa 
!>>• Sehliomann an.l Dr 
Dorpfeld discovered a 

similar Doiic capital among the ruins of the citadel of I'lryns. The 
Tiryus capital dates probably fioiu a little befoie 000 ii < . nnd appears 
to be nearly contemporary with that at Selinus, Between teinidos 
A and C are remains of a small prostyle tetiastyle icdicula (B) of 
the Doric order. ^ The second grou]) ol tin ee Doi ic i emples ( K, F, G ) 
belunini to a rather later date,— piobdbly 600 to 440 b v. The first 
two (E and F) have very narrow' celLe, so tliat thev are psiMido- 
dipteral. They also aie hexastyle, with fourteen (oluiiins on the 
sides. Though still oaily in detail, tliey are without the nirious 
nocking of tno acropolis temples. The 8cul])tiired metopes of 
temple E arc of extraordinary beauty and inteiest, and appear to 
date from the finest i>eiiod of Gieek art— tin. age of riudia.s or 
perhaps that of Myron. The (.liief subjects are Zeus and Hera on 
Mount Olymjms, Artemis and ALta*on, and Heracles defeating an 
Amazon. Tliey are of the noblest style, siinide and highly sculp- 
turosquo in treatment, and full of grace and expression. One 
romarKablo peculiarity in theii technique is that the nude i»aits ol 
the female figures (heads, feet, and hands) are executed in white 
marble, while the rest of the leliefs nie in the native giey tufa, 
w'hich originally w'as covered witli maiblc-dust stucco ami then 
minted. The wdiole of the stonewoik of all the temples w'us treated 
in a similar way, nnd gives most valuable cxanqdes of eaily Greek 
coloured decoration. Recent excavations at Selinus Inive shown 
that in cnscs the coinieos and other architectural features 

w’ere covered with moulded slabs of terra cotta, all richly coloured 

• The stone of which all these temples were built came from a quarry 
a few miles noith-west of Selinus (mod. Caiupobello). The ancient 
workings are very visible, and unfinished drums of coluniiis and other 
blocks still exist in the quarry. It is a brown tufa-like stone. 

^ Rtrange to say, Hittoiff and Zanth (Arrhtl^chtre Antique de Sidle, 
Paris, 1870), in their elaborate work on this subject, restore this a*dicula 
with a Doric entablature on Ionic columns ; a good many other similar 
absurdities occur In this richly illustrated work. More judgment U 
shown in Berradifalco’s Anticn Sehnunio (Palermo, 1831-42), though 
it is not always accurate iu measurements. 

XXL — 8c 
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(*o« Dtirpfeld, Die Verwendung wm TerracotUnj, Berlin, 1881, an<l 
TRRnACOTTA). The great temple of /eu«^ (O in fig.) was the 
largerit peripteral tem^dn of the wliole Hellenic world, Ming almost 
exactly the eatiie si/e as the enormous pseudo • peripteral Olym- 
pwuijn at the iieiglihouring Agrigpiitum. It was octastyle, pseudo- 
nif>liTnl, with seventeen columns on the sides, and measures 860 
by 162 feet; the columns are 10 feet 7J inches at the base and were 
48 feet 7 iiithos high. This gi^iilic building was never qnite 
compluted, though the wliole of the main structure was built. 
Most of the columns still remain unflutcd. In spite of the propor- 
tional narrownrM) of its cella, it had an internal range of columns, 
tiroliably two ordcts high, like those within the oelTa at Picstum. 
Tlie axes of these last tlirco temples have exactly the same inclina- 
tion os tliuso on the uciopolis. The great temple of Zeus possesses 
some of the curious archaiaius of the aeropoHs temples, aud, though 
ncvci com]deted, it was jirobably designed and begun at an earlmr 
date than the two adjacent buildings. These peculiarities are the 
ungracefully rapid diminution of tlie shaft and the cavetto under 
the necking of the ca])itals. The whole of these six massive build- 
ings now lie in a<'om|ilete state of ruin, a work of evidently wilful 
destnictioii on the part of the Carthaginians, as the temple at 
Segosta, not many miles distant, has still every column and its 
whole enialilature quite fierfhct ; so it is impossible to suppose that 
an onrtlKpuike was the (*aii8C of the utter i-uiii at Seliiius. Few or 
no marks of fire are visible on the stone blocks. (J. If. M.) 

SELJIIKS is the name of several Turkish dynasties, 
issued from one family, which reigned over largo parts of 
Asia in the 11th, I2tli, and J3th centuries of our era. 
Tlio history of the Seljiik« forms the first part of the his- 
tory of the Turki.sh empire. Proceeding from the deserts 
of Turkestan, Iho Sclji'iks reached the Hellespont; but this 
bariier was crossed and a Knr<i})enn power founded by the 
Ottomans (Osmanli). The SeljiiVs inherited the traditions 
atnl nt the .same time the j»ower of the previous Arabian 
empire, of which, when they made their appearance, only 
the slmd<»w remained in tlie person of the ‘AbbAsid caliph 
of UaglidAd. It is their merit from a Mohammedan point 
of view to liavo re-established the power of orthodox Islam 
and deliv(Tod tlie Moslem world from the supremacy of 
the caliph’s Shfito competitors, the FAtimites of Egypt, 
nnd from the snliversivo influence of ultra-Shfite tenets, 
which const it ut(‘d a serious danger to the duration of Islam 
itself. "^IciUier had civili/atioii anything to fear from 
them, since tliey represented a stiong neutral jiowcr, which 
made the intimate union of Persian and Arabian elements 
])o8siblc, almost at the ex])euse of the national Turkish, — 
literary monuments in that language being during the 
whoh‘ ])orio(l of the SoljViV rule exceedingly rare. 

Hie first Scljiik rulers were Toghrul Beg, C’halfir Beg, 
and Ibrahim NiyAl, the sons of Mikail, the son of Seljiik, 
the son of TukAk (also styled TiinAryAlilf, “iron bow'”). 
They belonged to the Turkish tribe of the (ihuzz (Offotof 
Const. Porpliyr. and Uio Byzantine WTiters), wliich traced 
its lineage to Oghuz, the famous ejionymic hero not only 
of this but of all Turkish tribes. Tliero arose, however, 
at some undc^fined epoch a strife on the part of this tribe 
and some others w’ith the rest of the Turks, because, as 
tlie latter allege, Ghuzz, the son (or grandson) of Yafeth 
(Japliet), the son of Nidi (Noah), had stolen the genuine 
rttin-sfoncy w'hich Turk, also a son of Yafeth, liad inherited 
from his father. By this party, os appears from this 
tradition, the Ghuzz were not considered to bo genuine 
Turks, but to bo Turkmans (that is, according to a popular 
etymology, resembling Turks). But the native tradition 
of the Gliuzz w’as unquestionably right, as they spoke a 
pure Turkish dialect. The fact, however, remains that 
there existed a certain animosity between the Ghuzz and 
their allies and the rest of the Turks, which increased as 
the former became converted to Islam (in the course of 
the 4th century of the Flight). The Ghuzz were settled 
at that time in Transoxiaua, especially at Jand, a well- 


^ The dedicatiou of the five suioller temples is unknowu ; some were 
probably consecrated to Poseidon, A]»ollo, and Artemis, llie existing 
ineto})e reliefs are presented in the museum at Paletmo 
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known city on the banks of the Jaxartes, not far from its 
mouth, ^me of them served in the mmiee of the Ohazna 
vids Bebuktegin and MahmAd (997-1030) ; but the BeljAVs, 
a royal family among them, had various relations with the 
reigning princes of Transoxiana and KhArizm, which can- 
not be narrated here.* But, friends or foes, the Ghuzz 
became a serious danger to the adjoining Mohammedan 
jirovinces from their predatory habits and contin^ial raids, 
and the more so as they were very numerous. It may 
sufiice to mention that, under the leadership of Israil or 
Pigu Arsldn, they crossed the Oxus and spread over the 
eastern provinces of Persia, everywhere plundering and de- 
str Dying. The imprisonment of this chieftain by Mas'iid, 
the son and successor of Mahmiid, was of no avail ; it only 
furnished his nephews with a ready pretext to cross the 
Oxus likewise in arms against the Ghoznavids. We pass 
over tlicir first conflicts and the unsuccessful agreements 
that were attempted, to mention the decisive battle near 
Merv (1040), in which Mas'iid was totally defeated and 
driven back to Ghazna (Ghazni). Persia now lay open 
to the victors, who j»roclaimed themselves indej)endent at 
Merv (which became from that time the official capital of 
the princi])al branch of the Seljiiks), and acknowledged 
Toghrul Beg as chief of the w^hole family. After tliis 
victory the three princes Toghrul Beg, Chakir Bog, and 
Ibrahim NiyAl separated in different directions and con- 
quered the Mohammedan provinces east of the Tigris ; the 
last-named, after conquering Hamaddn and the province 
of Jebel, penetrated as early as 1048, with fresh Ghuzz 
troops, into Armenia and reached Melazkerd, Erzenhn 
(Erzoroum), and Trebizond. This excited the jealousy of 
Toghrul Bog, who summoned him to give up HamacUn 
and the fortresses of debol; but D)rahfm refused, and the 
jirogress of the Seljdkian arms was for some time checked 
by internal discord, — an ever-recurring event in their 
history. Ibrahim was, however, compelled to submit. 

At this time the power of the *AbbA.sid caliph of 
Baghddd (Al-KAim bi-amr illAh) was reduced to a mere 
shadow, as the Shf'ite dynasty of the Biiyids and after- 
wards his more formidable FAtiniite rivals had left him 
almost wholly destitute of authority. The real ruler at 
Baghdad was a Turk named BasAslri, lieutenant of the last 
Bhyid, Al-Malik ar-Rahiin. Nothing could, therefore, be 
more acceptable to the caliph than the protection of the 
orthodox Toghrul Beg, whose name was read in the official 
prayer (khotba) as early as 1060. At the end of the same 
year the Reyiik entered the city and after a tumult seized 
the i)erson of Malik ar-Eahlm. BasAsirf had the good 
fortune to be out of his reach ; after acknowledging tlio 
right of the FAtimites, he gathered fresh troops and in- 
cited Ibraldm NiyAl to rebel again, and ho succeeded 
so far that he re-entered BaghdAd at the close of 1058. 
The next year, however, Toghrul Beg got rid of both his 
antagonists, Ibrahim being taken prisoner and strangled 
with the bowstring, while BasAslri fell in battle. Toghrul 
Beg now re-entered BaghdAd, re-established the caiii>h, 
and was betrothed to his daughter, but died before the 
consummation of the nuptials (September 1063) Alp 
ArslAn, the son of Chakir Beg, succeoiled his uncle and 
extended the rule of his family beyond the former frontiers. 
He made himself master, of the important city of 
Alepi)o; and during his reign a Turkish emir, Atsiz, 
wrested Palestine and Syria from the hands of the FAtim- 
ites. Nothing, however, added more to his fame than his 
successful expeditions against the Greeks, especially that 
of 1071, in which the Greek emperor Bomanus Diogenes 
was taken prisoner and forced to ransom himself for a 


’ Oonip. Sachau, **Zar Gesebiohte und Chronologie von KhwirUnu/' 
in StUungaberichie of the Vienna Acad., Ixxiv. 804 eg. 
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large mim. The foundation of the Seljdh empire of Biim 
(Asia Minor, nee below) was the immediate result of this 
great victory. Alp ArslAn afterwards undertook an ex- 
pedition against Turkestan, and met with his death at the 
hands of a captured chief, Jusof Barzami, whom he had 
intended to shoot with his own hand. 

Malik Bhdh, the son and successor of Alp ArsUn, had to 
encounter his uncle IjLdwurd, founder of the Seljdkian em- 
pire of Kermdn (see below), who claimed to succeed Alp 
ArsUn in accordance with the Turkish laws, and led his 
troops towards Hamaddu. However, ho lost the battle 
that ensued, and the bowstring put an end to his life 
( 1073). Malik Shdh regulated also the affairs of Asia Minor 
and Syria, conceding the latter province as an hero;litary 
fief to his brother Tutush, who established himself at 
Damascus and killed Atsiz. He, however, like his father 
Alp ArslAn, was indebted for his greatest fame to the 
wise and salutary measures of their vizier, NizAm al-Mulk. 
This extraordinary man, associated by tradition with 'Omar 
Ivii \.YYAM the well-known mathematician and free- 

thinking poet, and with Hasan b. SabbAl^ afterwards the 
founder of the Ismaelites or Assassins, was a renowned 
aiillior and statesman of the first rank, and immortalized 
his name by the foundation of several universities (the 
NiziUm’yah at BaghdAd), observatories, mostiucs, hospitals, 
and other institutions of public utility. At his instigation 
the calendar was revised and a new era, dating from the 
reign of Malik ShAh and known as the Jelalian, was in- 
troduced. Not quite forty days before the death of his 
master this great man was murdered by the Ismaelites. 
He liad fallen into disfavour shortly before because of 
liis unwillingness to join in the intrigues of the princess 
'rnrk.in KhAtiin, who wished to secure the succession to 
the throne for her infant son Mahmud at the expense of 
the elder sons of Malik ShAh. 

CoinfUatioiL and Oovertivuint of Oie Empire , — It has been 

aliv'iily observed that the Soljiika considered thomsolvcs the do- 
fondiTs of the orthodox faith and of the 'Abbasid caliphate, while 
thny on their side represented the temporal power which received 
it's titles and sanction from the successor of the Prophet. All 
the memhors of the Seljuk house had the same obligations in this 
respect, hut they had not the same rights, as one of thorn occu- 
j)ied relatively to the others a place almost analogous to that of 
the great khan of the Mongols lu later times. This position was 
inhoritod from father to son, though the old Turkish idea of the 
TiglitH of the elder brother often caused rebellions and violent family 
disputes. After the death of Malik Shah the head of the family 
was not strong enough tft enforce obodionco, and consequently the 
(vntral government broke up into several independent dynasties. 
Within the limits of those minor dynasties the same rules were ob- 
si*rved, and the same may bo said of the hereditary fiefs of Turkish 
emirs not belonging to the royal family, who boro ordinarily the 
title of afahek (pioperly “father hoy”), e.g.y the ataboks of Ears, of 
AiIliarbaijAn (Azeroijan), of Syria, ie. The title was first mven to 
Ni/itm al-Miilk and ’expressed the relation in which ho stood to the 
priiii'o, —as k la, “tutor.” The affairs of state were managed by the 
•livan under the presidency of the vizier ; but in the empire of Riim 
its authority was inferior to that of the pcrvdnch, whom we may 
name “lord ehancellor.” In Rum the feudal system w'as extended 
to (lliristian princes, who were acknowledged by the saltan on con- 
diiioii of paying tribute and serving in the armies. The court 
‘lignitarirts and tneir titles were manifold ; not less manifold were 
the royal prerogatives, in which the aultaus followed the example 
i>ct l»y their predecessors, the Hiiyids. 

Notwithstanding the intrigues of TurkAn KhAtiin, Malik 
ShAh was succeeded by his elder son BarkiyArok (1092- 
llOt), whose short reign was a series of rebellions and 
strange adventures such as one may imagine in the story 
of a youth who is by turns a powerful prince and a miser- 
able fugitive.^ Like his brother Mohammed (1104-1 1 1 8), 
who successfully rebelled against him, his most dangerous 
onomios were the Ismaelites, who had succeeded in taking 
the fortress of Alamut (north of Kazvfn) and become a 

‘ A sketch of bis reign has been given by Defr^mery, Jott/m. Ania- 
tiqw, 1868, i, 426 sq., ii. 217 $q. 
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fwmidablc political power by the organization of bands of 
fiddvAs, who were always ready, oven at tlie sacrifico of 
their own lives, to murder any one whom they were com- 
manded to slay (see Assassins). 

Mohammed had been successful by the aid of bis brother 
Sinjar, who from the year 1097 held the province of 
Kliorasan with tlie ca])ital Morv. After the death of 
Mohammed Sinjar became the real head of the family, 
though 'IrAk acknowledged Mahmiid, the son of Mo- 
hammed. Thus there originated a separate dynasty of 
TrAk with its capital at HamadAn ; but Sinjar during 
his long reign often interfered in the affairs of the new 
dynasty, and every occupant of the throne had to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. In 1117 he led an cx}>edition against 
Ghazna and bestowed tbo throne upon Behnim ShAh, who 
was also obliged to mention Sinjar’s name first in the 
official prayer at the Qliaznavid capital, — a prerogative 
that neither Alp ArslAn nor Malik ShAh had attained. In 
1134 BehrAm ShAh failed in this obligation and brought on 
himself a fresh invasion by Sinjar in the midst of winter ; 
a third one took place in 1 1 52, caused by the doings of 
the Ghurids (Hosain JihAnsAz, or “ w’orld-biirner ”). Other 
expeditions were undertaken by him against KliArizm and 
Turkestan ; the government of the former had been given 
by flarkiyArok to Mohammed b. Anuslitcgfn, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1128 by his son Atsiz, and against him Sinjar 
marched in 1138. Though victorious in this war, Sinjar 
could not hinder Atsiz from afterwards joining the gurkhAn 
(great khAn) of the then rapidly rising empire of the Knra- 
chitai, at who.se hands the Seljfik suflered a terrible defc«it 
at Samarkand in 1141. By the invasion of these hordes 
several Turkish tribes, the Gliuzz and others, wore driven 
beyond the Oxus, where they killed the Seljhk governor 
of Balkh, though they ])rolessed to be loyal to Sinjar. 
Sinjar resolved to punish this crime; but his troops deserted 
and lie himself was taken jirisoner by the Ghnzz, who 
kept him in strict confinement during two years (1153-55), 
though treating him with all outward marks of res))oct. 
In the meantime tliey ]>lundered and destroyed the fhmrisli- 
ing cities of Merv and NishApAr; and when Sinjar, after 
his escape from captivity, revisited the site of Ids capital 
he fell sick of sorrow and grief and died soon afterwards 
(1157). His emi)iro fell to the Karachitai and afterwards 
to the shAh of KhArizm. Of the successors of Mohammed 
in TrAk wo give only the names with tlie date of the death 
of each; — MahmAd (1131); Toghrul, son of Moliammed, 
proclaimed by »Sinjar (1 134) ; Mashid (1152); Malik ShAh 
and Mohammed (1159), sons of Mahuii'ul ; Sulaim.An ShAh, 
their brother (1161); ArslAn, son of Toghrul (1175); and 
Toghrul, son of ArslAn, killed in 1194 by TnAnej, son of 
his atabek, Mohammed, who was in confederation with the 
KhArizm shAh of the epoch, 'J'akash. This chief inherited 
his possessions ; Toghrul was the last re]>resentativc of the 
Seljiiks of 'IrAk. 

ilie province of KeniiAn was one of the first conquests 
of the SeljAk^i *uid became the hereditary fief of KAwurd, 
the son of (^hokir Beg. Mention has been made of his 
war with Malik ShAh and of his ensuing death (1073). 
Nevertheless his descendants wore left in ] possession of 
their ancestor’s dominions; and till 1170 KermAn, to 
which belonged also the opjwsite coast of 'OniAn, enjoyed 
a well-ordered government, except for a short internqptioii 
caused by the deposition of IrAu ShAli, who had embraced 
the tenets of the Ismaelites, and was put to deatli (1101) 
in accordance with a fatwa of the ulema. But after the 
death of Toghrul ShAh (1170) his three sons disputed with 
each other for the possession of the throne, aiul implored 
foreign assistance, till the country became utterly devas- 
tated and fell an easy prey to some bands of Ghuzz, wlio, 
under the leadershii> of Malik DinAr (1185), marched into 
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Kermin after harosHing Riiyar’s dominions. Afterwards 
the shAhs of Khdrizm took this province.^ 

The Se^jtikian dynasty of Syria came to an end after 
three generations, and its later history is interwoven with 
that of the crusaders. The first prince was Tutush, men- 
tioned above, who perished, after a reign of continaous 
fighting, in battle against :^rkiyArok near Rai (1096). Of 
his two sons, the older, liidhw&n, established himself at 
Aleppo (died 1113); the younger, Dukaki took possession 
of Damascus, and died in 1103. The sons of the former, 
Alp Arsldn and Sult4n Sh&h, reigned a short time nomi- 
nally, though the real |x>wer was exercised by Lfild till 1117. 
We cannot, however, enter here into the very complicated 
history of these two cities, which changed their masters 
almost every year till the time of Zengi and Niir ed-din. 

After the great victory of Alp ArsUn in which the Greek 
emperor was taken prisoner (1071), Asia Minor lay open to 
the inroads of the Turks. Hence it was easy for Sulaim^n, 
the son of Kutulmish,* the son of ArslAn Plgu (Israil), to 
penetrate as far as the Hellespont, the more so as after the 
captivity of Ilomanus, two rivals, Nicephoros Bryennius in 
Asia and another Nicephoros named Botoniates in Europe, 
disputed the throne with one another. The former ap- 
pealed to Sulaimdti for assistance, and was by his aid 
brought to Con Stan tiiio])le and seated on the imperial 
throne. But the ])osse8sion of Asia Minor was insecure 
to the Seljiiks as long as the important city of Antioch 
belonged to the Greeks, so that wo may date the real 
foundation of this Seljiik empire from the taking of that 
city by the treason of its commander Fhilaretus in 1084, 
who afterwards became a vassal of the Seljilks- The con- 
quest involved HuluiinAn in war with the neighbouring 
Mohammedan princes, and he met his death soon after- 
wards (1080), near »Shaizar, in a battle against Tutush. 
Owing to these family discords the decision of Malik 
Shilh was necessary to settle the affairs of Asia Minor and 
Syria ; he ke[)t the sons of Sulaira'in in captivity, and 
committed the war against the unbelieving Greeks to his 
generals Bursuk (ripoirov;^) and Buzdn (Ilovfttvos). Barki- 
yArok, however, on his accession (1092), allowed Kilig 
ArslAn, the son of SulaimAn, to return to the dominions of 
his father. Acknowlodgod by the Turkish emirs of Asia 
Minor, lie took up liis residence in Niciea, and defeated the 
first bands of crusaders under Walter the Penniless and 
others (1096) ; but, on the arrival of Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his com])anions, he was j)rudeut enough to leave his 
capital in order to attack them as they were besieging 
Nicica. He suffered, however, two defeats in the vicinity, 
and Niciea surrendered on 23d June 1097. As the cru- 
saders marched by way of Dorylseum and Iconium towards 
Antioch, the Greeks subdued the Turkish emirs resid- 
ing at Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Philadcli)hia, Laodicea, 
Lampes, and Polybotus ; ^ and Kilig Arsldn, with his 
Turks, retired to the north-eastern parts of Asia Minor, to 
act with the Turkish emirs of SivAs (Sebaste), kuowu 
under the name of the Danishmand. 

The liistory of the dynai^ty of the Danishmand is still very ob- 
•curo, notwithstanding the otforts of Mordtmann, Schluuiljerg^er, 
Karaba(^‘k, Sallet, and others to fix some chronological details, 
and it is almost imjiossible to hannonizo the different statements 
of tlic Armenian, Syriac, Greek, and Western chronicles with those 
of the Arabic, i’ersian, and Turkish . The coins are few in number, 
very diincult to decipher, and often without date. The founder 
of the dynasty was a rei*tain Tailu, who is said to have been a 
Bchoolmastor (danishmand), probably because he understooil Arabic 
and Persian. His descendants, therefore, took the stylo of “ Ibn 
Danishm and, ” often without their own name. They took possos- 

^ An outline of the history of this branch of the SeljAks is given 
In 1885, pp. 80i».401. 

‘ This prince rebelled against Alp Arsl&n in 1064, and was found 
dead after a battle. 

* The Turkmans who dwelt in these western parts of Asia Minor, 
which were never regained by the SeljAKs, were culled Utch (Outsiders). 


sion of Sivii, TokAt. Niosir, AblasUn, Malatieli, probably aftei 
the death of Sulainmn, though they may have established them- 
selves in one or more of these cities much earlier, perh^ in i07i 
after the defeat of Bomanus Diogenes. During the first crusade 
the reigning prince was Kumushtegin (Ahmed Ghdri), who defeated 
the Franks and took prisoner the pxim^ of Antioch, Bohemotid, 
afterwards ransomed. He died probably in 1106, and was succeeded 
by his son Mohammed (d. 1148), after whom reigned Joghi Basdn ; 
but it is very probable that other members of the same dynasty 
reigned at the same time in the cities already named, and in some 
others, KastamunL 

Afterwards there arose a natural rivalry between the 
Be^tikfi and the Danishmand, which ended with the ex- 
tinction of the latter about 1175. Kilig ArslAn took 
possession of Mosul in 1 107, and declared himself independ- 
ent of the Seljdks of TrAk ; but in the same year he was 
drowned in the Chaboras through the treachery of his own 
emirs, and the dynasty seemed again destined to decay, as 
his sons were in the power of his enemies. The sultan 
Mohammed, however, set at liberty his eldest son Malik 
ShAh, who reigned for some time, until he was treacher- 
ously murdered (it is not quite certain by whom), being 
succeeded by his brother Mas^iid, who established himself 
at Konieh (Iconium), from that time the residence of the 
Scljiiks of Klim. During his reign — he died in 115.5 — 
the Greek emperors undertook various expeditions in Asia 
Minor and Armenia ; but the BeljAk was cunning enough 
to profess himself their ally and to direct them against his 
own enemies. Nevertheless the Seljiikian dominion was 
petty and unimportant and did not rise to significance till 
Ills son and successor, Kilig ArslAn II., had subdued the 
Danishmands and appropriated their possessions, though 
ho thereby risked the wrath of the powerful atabek of 
Syria, Nur ed-dln, aud afterwards that of the still more 
powerful Saladin. But as the sultan grew old his numerous 
sons, who held each the command of a city of the empire, 
embittered his old age by their mutual rivalry, and the 
eldest, Kotb ed-dln, tyrannized over his father in his own 
capital, exactly at the time that Frederick I. (Barbarossa) 
entered his dominions on his way to the Holy Sepulchre 
(1190). Konieh itself was taken and the sultan forced to 
provide guides and provisions for the crusaders. Kilig 
ArslAn lived two years longer, finally under the protection 
of his youngest son, Kaikbosrau, who held the capital 
after him (till 1199) until his elder brother, Rokn ed-dln 
SulaimAn, after having vanquished his other brothers, 
ascended the throne and obliged Kaikhosrau to seek refuge 
at the Greek emperor’s court. This valiant prince saved 
the empire from destruction and conquered Erzenim, which 
had been ruled during a considerable time by a separate 
dynasty, and was now given in fief to his brother, Mughit 
ed-dln Toghrul ShAh. But, marching thence against the 
Georgians, SulaimAii’s troops suffered a terrible defeat; 
after this SulaimAn set out to subdue his brother MasMd 
ShAh, at Angora, who was finally taken prisoner and 
treacherously murdered. This crime is regarded by Orien- 
tal authors as the reason of the premature death of the 
sultan (in 1204); but it is more probable that be was 
murdered because he displeased the Mohammedan clergy, 
who accused him of atheism. His son, Kilig ArslAn 111- 
was soon deposed by Kaikhosrau (who returned), assisted 
by the Greek Maurozumes, whose daughter he had married 
in exile. He ascended the throne the same year in which 
the Latin empire was established in Constantinople, a cir- 
cumstance highly favourable to the Turks, who were the 
natural allies of the Greeks (Theodore La^ris) and the 
enemies of the crusaders and their allies, the Armenians. 
Kaikhosrau, therefore, took in 1207 from the Italian 
Aldobrandini the important harbour of Attalia (Adalia) ; 
but his conquests in this direction were put an end to by 
his attack upon Lascaris, for in the battle that ensued he 
perished in single combat with his royal antagonist (121 1 ). 
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His son and successor, KidkAvds, made peace with Lascaris 
and extended his frontiers to the Black Sea by the con- 
quest of Sinope (1214). On this occasion he was fortunate 
enough to take prisoner the Comnenian prince (Alexis) 
who ruled the independent empire of Trebisond, and he 
compelled him to purchase his liberty by acknowledging 
the supremacy of the SeHdks, by paying tribute, and by 
serving in the armies of the sultan. Elated by this great 
success and by his victories over the Armenians, KaikAviis 
was induced to attempt the capture of the important city 
of Aleppo, at this time governed by the descendants of 
Saladin ; but the affair miscarried. Soon afterwards the 
sultan died (1219) and was succeeded by his brother, AlA 
ed>diu Kaikob4d, the most powerful and illustrious prince 
of this branch of the Seljdks, renowned not only for his 
successful wars but also for his magnificent structures at 
Konieh, Alaja, Siv4s, and elsewhere, which belong to the 
best specimens of ^racenic architecture. The town of 
Alaja was the creation of this sultan, as previously there 
existed on that site only the fortress of Candelor, at that 
epoch in the possession of an Armenian chief, who was 
expelled by Kaikobdd, and shared the fate of the Armenian 
and Frankish knights who possessed the fortresses along 
the coast of the Mediterranean as far as iSelefko (Seleucia). 
Kaikobdd extended his rule as far as this city, and desisted 
from further conquest only on condition that the Armenian 
princes would enter into the same kind of relation to the 
Beljiiks as had been imposed on the Comnenians of Trebi- 
zond. But his greatest military fame was won by a war 
which, liowever glorious, was to prove fatal to the Seydk 
empire in the future : in conjunction with his ally, the 
Kyydbid prince Al-Ashraf, he defeated the Khdrizm shdh 
Jri.il od-dln near Arzengdn (1230). This victory removed 
the only barrier that chocked the progress of the Mongols. 
During this war Kaikobdd put an end to the collateral 
dynasty of the Soljdks of Erzerilm and annexed its pos- 
sessions. He also gained the city of Kheldt with depend- 
encies that in former times had belonged to the Shdh-i- 
Armen, but shortly before had been taken by Jeldl od-dfn ; 
this aggression was the cause of the war just mentioned. 
The acquisition of Kheldt led, however, to a new war, 
as Kaikobdd’s ally, the Eyydbid ])rinco, envied him this 
conquest. Sixteen Mohammedan i)rinces, mostly Eyydbids, 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, under the leadership of Al- 
Malik al-Ktimil, prince of Egypt, marched with considerable 
forces into Asia Minor against him. Happily for Kaiko- 
bd<l, the princes mistrusted the power of the Egyptian, 
and it proved a difficult task to penetrate through the 
mountainous well-fortified accesses to the interior of Asia 
Minor, HO that the advantage rested with Kaikobdd, who 
took Kharput, and for some time even held Harrdn, Ar- 
Koha, and Rakka (1232). The latter conquests were, 
however, soon lost, and Kaikobdd himself died in 1234 
of poison administered to him by his son and successor, 
Ghiy.its ed-dln Kaikhosmu II. This unworthy sou in- 
herited from his father an empire embracing almost the 
whole of Asia Minor, with the exception of the countries 
governed by Vatatzes (Vataces) and the Christian princes 
of Trebizond and Lesser Armenia, who, however, were 
bound to pay tribute and to serve in the armies,-- an 
empire celebrated by contemporary reports for its wealth.^ 
But the Turkish soldiers were of little use in a regular 
battle, and the sultan relied mainly on his Christian 
troops, so much so that an insurrection of dervishes which 
occurred at this period could only be put down by their 
assistance. It was at this epoch also that there flourished 
at Konieh the greatest mystical poet of Islam, and the 
of the order of the Mawlawis, Jel4l ed-dln Rdml 
^ See the details in Vincent of Beanvais, Speculum, HiMorialef bk. 

chapg 143, 144, 
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(d. 1273; see Rdiiii), and that the dervish fraternities 
spread throughout the whole country and became power- 
ful bodies, often discontented with the liberal principles 
of the sultans, who granted privileges to the Christian 
merchants and held frequent intercourse with them. Not- 
withstanding all this, the strength and reputation of the 
empire were so great that the Mongols hesitated to invade 
it, although standing at its frontiers. But, as they crossed 
the border, Kaikhosrau marched against them, and sufiered 
a formidable defeat at Kuzaddg (between Arzengdn and 
Sivds) in 1243, which forced him to purchase peace by 
the promise of a heavy tribute The independence of the 
beljiiks was now for ever lost The Mongols retired for 
some years; but, Kaikhosrau dying in 1245, the joint 
government of bis three sons gave occasion to frcali in 
roads, till one of them died and Hulagu divided the 
empire between the other two, Mzz ed-dln ruling the dis- 
tricts west of the Halys and Rokn ed-dln the eastern 
provinces (1259). But the former, intriguing with the 
Mameluke sultans of Egypt to expel his brother and gain 
his independence, was defeated by a Mongol army and 
obliged to flee to the imperial court. Hero he was im- 
prisoned, but afterwards released by the Tatars of the 
Crimea, who took him with them to Sarai, where he died. 
Eokn ed-dln was only a nominal ruler, the real powcjr 
being in the hands of his pervdneh, Muln ed-dln SiilaimAn, 
who in 1267 procured an order of the Mongol KliAii 
Abaka for his execution. The minister raised his infant 
son, Qhiydts ed-dln Kaikhosrau HI , to the throne, and 
governed the country for ten years longer, till he was 
entangled in a conspiracy of several emirs, who proposed 
to expel the Mongols with the aid of the Mameluke sultan 
of Egypt (Bey bars or Bihars). The latter marched into 
Asia Minor and defeated the Mongols in the bloody battle 
of AblastAn (1277); but, when he advanced fartlier to 
Cuesarca, the pervAneh retired, hesitating to join him at 
the very moment of action. Beybars, therefore, in his 
turn fell back, leaving the pervAiieh to the vengean<*e of 
the khdn, w’ho soon discovered liis treason and ordered a 
barbarous execution. ChiyAts ed-dln continued to reign 
in name till 1284, though tlie country w^as in reality 
governed by a Mongol viceroy. Mas'fid, the son of *Jzz 
^-dln, who on the deatli of his father had fled from the 
Crimea to the Mongol kliAn and had received from him 
the government of SivAs, ArzengAn, and Erzcriiin during 
the lifetime C)f GhiyAts ed-dln, ascended the Selji'ik throne 
on the death of GhiyAts. But his authority was scarcely 
respected in his own residence, for several Turkish emirs 
assumed independence and could only ho subdued by 
Mongol aid, when they retired to the mountains, to re- 
ap;)oar as soon as the Mongols were gone. Mashhl fell, 
probably about 1295, a victim to the vcngeaiico of one of 
the emirs, whose father he had ordered to he ])Ut to death. 
After him KaikohAd, son of his brother FarAmarz, entered 
Konieh as sultan in 1 298, but his reign is so obscure that 
nothing can ho said of it; some authors assert that lie 
governed only till 1300, others till 1315. With him ended 
the dynasty of the Seljuk« ; but the Turkish empire founded 
by them continued to exist under the rising dynasty of the 
Ottomans. (See Turkey.) 

BihlUtgraphy.- Tlio l>est, though insufficient, account of the Sri- 
iuks is still lit* Ouignos, Jlintoire Q6nirale des Iluns, hks. x.-xii., 
from whom Gibbon borrowed his dates. Among translations from 
original sources (of which the most trustworthy are yot unedited), 
comp. Mirkhond’s Geftrhiclite dcr Sddschuken (ed. Vullors), Giessen, 
1838; TarikhA Guzidth, French translation by Defr/*mery in the 
Journal AsicUique^ 1848, i 41 7 sq.y ii. 259 eq.^ 884 aq ; Snd 
Lormani ex Libro Turcico qui Oqhuznaine inseribitur Excerpia (ed. 
J. n. W. Lagiis), Helsingfors, 1854 (on the Seljuks of Asia Minor 
exclusively, but of little value). Information respecting certain 

S >riods is given incidentally in the well-known works of Von 
ammer and D’Ohsson. (M. T. H.) 
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SELKIRK, a lowland county of Scotland, of tortuous 
outline, is bounded by Midlothian on the N., by Peebles on 
the N. and W., by Dumfries on the H., and by Roxburgh 
on the E* Its extreme length from south-west to north- 
east is 28 miles, its greatest breadth from east to west 17, 
and its total area 2G0 B([uare miles or 166,524 acres, of 
which 1997 are water. This includes two detached portions, 
one to the north-west, surrounded by Peebles, and another 
on the east, the estate and barony of Sin ton, separated from 
Jloxbiirgh in the reign of William the Lion on the a[ipoint- 
meui of Andrew do Synton to the sheriffship of Selkirk. 
From its lowest altitude (300 feet) at the junction of the 
(lula and the Tweed the surface rises to 2433 feet at Dun 
l{ig, a wild and desolate summit on the western boundary. 
J^cvel haughs, beds of ancient lakes, occur hi the courses 
of tlie rivers ; but the county is otherwise wholly mountain- 
ous and only a small })roj>ortion of it arable. Of its prin- 
cipal summits, Ettrick Pen (2269), Caj»el Fell (2223), 
Deer Law (2064), Herman Law (2014), are in the south, 
and Windlcstrae Law (2161) in the north, about a mile 
from tlic Inirdersof Midlothian. Broadly speaking, Selkirk 
may be said to consist of the two entire valleys of Ettrick 
and Yarrow and a section of the valley of Tweed, the first 
two sloi)ing from the south until they merge in the last, 
which forms the northern portion of tlio county. Besides 
St Mary s Loch and its adjunct the Loch of the Lowes, 
together about 4^ miles long, there are several others of 
considerable size, mostly in tlie eastern uplands between 
Ettrick and Teviotdale — the two lochs of Shaws, Clearburn 
Loch, Kingside Loch, Hellinuir Loch, Alemuir Loch, and 
Akermuir Loch. ^'Lesc, with the larger rivers and the 
inouutaiu “ burns, attract anglers to Selkirk from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Oeologi(‘alJy, the Selkirk rooks are a [lortion of that 
great Silurian mass which occupies the south of Scotland 
from Wigtown to the north-east coast of Berwick. At no 
part are they known to be covered by rocks of later forma- 
tion ; but here and theris (at Windlcstrae Law and IViest- 
hope, for cxamjile) igneous rocks jirotrudo in massive out- 
crops, almost granitic, one measuring over 100 feet in 
thickness. The hillsides yield inexhaustible supjdies of 
blue-grey wliinstoue, suitable for building; but re])eated 
cllbrts to establish slate-ijuarries and lead-mines have ended 
ill failure. According to records of the IGth century, gold 
was found at Mount Benger, Douglas Craig, and Linglie 
[him, - “an ingenious gentleman'^ named Bevis Buhner 
having been “most successful ui)on llenderland Moor in 
J^htrick Forest, where he got the greatest gold — the like 
to it in no other j»lace before of Scotland.” 

(Corresponding with the high average altitude, the pre- 
vailing climate is cold and wot, and, as the soil is mostly 
thin, over a close subsoil of clayey “till,” agriculture is 
(Nirrii'd on at a disadvantage. About the middle of the 
19th century large areas of virgin soil W’ero brought under 
tillage; but the prudence of the “ improvement ” is now 
greatly doul)ted, in regard to a large proportion at least, 

its restoration to permanent jiosturo being now found 
almost impracticable. 

In 1884 :i3,*J03 ucrevs, or noarly a seventh of the whole, were under 
I'ultivation and 3228 under wood. The rotation of crops most 
coniinouly followed ia a six-courso shift of (1) turnips, (2) barley 
or oaU, (3), (4), (.">) grass or pasture, and (6) oats. Horses in 
1884 iiuiubovod 580, eattlo 2057, sheep 165,061. Till about a 
ctOitury ago tlu* ugivT farms of the county wore stocked exclusively 
with sheep of tlio blackfa(*ed breed, and in high heathery tracts 
those still predominate. Uut as altitude diminishes sheep improve 
ill quality, from pure Choiiot to bulf-brod and three-quarters- bred 
Lcicester-Clieviot. Upwards of 60,000 acres, more than a third of 
the county, belong to the duke of Bucclouch, whoso title is derived 
from an anciout possession of his family in the vale of Kanklebum. 
Other principal landowners are Mr Maxwell -Stuart of Traquair 
(0765 acses^ and I* rd Kaoier and Ettrick (6988 acres). 

Manufacturts, — So early as the beginning of the I7th century 


the village of Galashiels did a considerable local trade in wooUeti 
cloth, then or shortly afterwards known as ** Galashieli grey,** and 
towards the end of the 18th century this industry was ^eatly 
Rtiniulated by judicious grants from “the equivalent** paid by 
England at the Union. A tout the end of the first Quarter of the 
19th century a few novelties in pattern (mostly accioental) led to 
the opening up of wliat has now become a vast industry — the Tweed 
trade, wdiicn still has its acknowledged centre in Selkirk. 

AdminUtralion arid Pojmlatum. — Selkirkshire with PeeblesBbire 
forms one parliamentary constituency. Of entire civil paiishcs it 
contains omy two, with parts of nine others ; there are also, taken 
from these, three quoad mcra parishes and part of a fourth. 'J'hu 
TKipulation, 4937 in 1756 and 9809 in 1851, was in 1881 returned at 
25,564, — an increase partly due to the annexation of a iK>rtion of 
Galashiels formerly reckoned in Roxburgh. Outside the two towns 
of Galashiels (iK)pmatioii 9X40 in 1881) and Selkirk population bus 
!)ceu almost stationary for more than a century, that of the landward 
parishes in 1755 and 1881 being respectively as follows : — Asbkiik, 
200 and 188; Innerleitben, 60 and 61 ; Ettrick, 897 and 397 ; Stow, 
260 and 441 ; Yarrow, 1180 and 611 ; Roberton, 250 and 250. 

Antiquities and History , — The shire is not rich in antiquities, 
although its hillsides hero and there reveal earthen eneiobureH 
known as “British camps,"' as well as tumuli yielding human 
remains and the usual fragments of lude pottery. A mysterious 
dittdi, known as “the Ca trail," beginning at the north end of the 
county, traverses its entire extent befoio entering Roxbuigh on 
its way to the English border. Besides smaller redoubts, tberu 
is on its line, at Eiiik in Galashiids parish, a well-preserved circular 
fort of formidable strength and dimensions. Near Minclimoor ibo 
Catrail is crossed by “ Wallace s trench,” where, according to an 
historicml document recently published, the Scottish patriot defied 
for a while the generals of Edward I, Close by is tne hill-trark 
by wliioh Montrose escaped from the disastrous field of Philiphaugli 
in 1645. Newark Castle, built by James II., still stands in fair 
preservation, notable onoiiffh historically, but more familiar as the 
recital-hall of the “last miuhtrePs” immortal lay. The county is 
dotted over with other towers of smaller size, in various stages ol 
decay. Aro’ind them cluster those traditions which, sung in 
l>ulla<la full of simple force and tenderness, have made Selkiik 
the poet's chosen haunt. Yarrow, “garlanded with rhyme,” ha'<, 
without Uyt>erbole, Ikjcii termed ** tlm Tempe of the West.” Selkiik 
w&h long known officially as the “shire of the Foicst,” an appellation 
its famous sheriff Sir Walter Scott loved to recall. Except 
burgh of Selkirk, its lauds, and a largo tract in upper Kttnek he 
longing to Melrose Abbey, the county remained long under the 
jurisdiction of a forest court, and its forest- steadings item held by 
tack from the crowm till the tim(5 of Queen Mary. It was a fav outit< 
hunting ground of Scottish monarehs and foimed the dowry-land 
ol lit least two foreign jn’incosses who became queens of Scotland. 

boe T. Craig- Brown, Ilist. o/bilkiricsfure. 

SELKIRK, the county town of Selkirkshire, is on tin* 
river Ettrick, between its absorption of the Yarrow and 
:*s junction with the Tweed, and is connected by a branch 
j.iilway with the Waverley line from Scotland to Eng- 
land. Although almost entirely a manufacturing town, 
lui\ ing several large mills for woollen cloth and yarn, it 
IS not without importance as the centre of an extensive 
pastoral area. The county offices and iirison excepted, the 
]mblic buildings of Selkirk are not striking. The poi»ula- 
tion of the burgh was 1053 in 1735, 1800 in 1831, and 
6090 in 1881. 

From the charter by wdiicb David I., while prince of Noith- 
urnbria, established in Selkirk the Benedictine abbey afteiwaids 
It moved to Kelso, it appeal's that even at that remote period (1 11!*- 
2f) it was an old tow’ii and the prince’s residence. David’s ca-stle 
continued to bo a fretpieiit resort of his successors ou the throu's 
])articularly of William the Lion, many of whose charters were 
signed “ in })leiia curia apud Scelchirchaui.” Enlarged and strength- 
ened by Edward I., the fortress was captured by the patriotic party 
soon after Wallace’s return from France. Nothing now remains ol 
it but green mounds and the name “ Peel Hill.** It is signiheant 
of the destruction wrought by repeated conquests and retouciucsLs 
that Selkirk, uotw'itbstaiiding its antiquity and early importance, 
boasts nut one building a century and a half old. As its early 
name (Scheleschyroho) Implies, it was originally a collection of 
forest “ sliiols ” beside wdiicfi an early chundi was planted, 'probably 
by the Culdeos of Old Melrose. (Sear light is thrown upon the 
manners and customs of old border towns by the ancient recoril*’ of 
this burgh, still extant (with gaps) from 1503. A minute of 1513 
mentioiiH the steps taken to comply with the king’s letter ordering 
the levy before Fioildoii, where, according to tradition, the bur^-sses 
of Selkirk fought with stubborn valour. James V. granted the 
community right to enclose 1000 acres from the common and gave 
them leave to elect a provost, the first to fill that office being slaio 
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in defence of the burgh Unde. From an early period ahoemakera 
were a numerous craft in Selkirk, and in 1716 and 1745 they were 
forced to furnudx several thousand i»ir» of shoes to the Jacobite 
armies. ** Souters of Selkirk ” is still a synonym for the inhabitants. 

SELKIRK, or SKLCRajo, Alexander (1676-1723), a 
sailor who is supposed to have been the prototype of Defoe’s 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” was the son of a shoemaker and tanner 
in Largo, Fifeshire, and was born in 1676. In his youth he 
displayed a quarrelsome and unruly disposition, and, hav- 
ing been summoned on 27th August 1695 before the kirk- 
session for his indecent behaviour in church, “ did not coin- 
})ear, being gone away to the seas.” At an early period 
lie was engaged in buccaneer expeditions to the South 
Seas, and in 1703 joined the “Cinque Porta” galley as 
sailing master. The following year he had a dispute with 
tlie captain, and at his own request was in October put 
ashore on the island of Juan Fernandez, where, after a 
solitary residence of four years and four months, he was 
taken off by Captain Woods Rogers, commander of a 
privateer, who made him his mate and afterwards gave 
]iim tlie independent command of one of his prizes. lie 
returned homo in 1712; but in 1717 ho eloped with a 
country girl and again went to soa. lie died in 1723 
wliile lieutenant on board the royal ship “ Weymouth.” 

Set! Howell, Li/e and Adveniares of Alexander Selkirk^ 1829. 

SELMA, a city of the United States, in Dallas county, 
Alabama, at the head of steambt^at navigation of the 
Alal)ama river, occupies a plateau on the bluff of the right 
bank, 95 miles below Montgomery. It has cotton warc- 
liouses, railroad machine- 8ho])H, and various factories. 
The population was 6484 (3660 coloured) in 1870 and 
7529 (4184 coloured) in 1880. Selma, which was strongly 
fortified during the Civil War and the seat of a Con- 
ledtTate arsenal (where 1800 men were em})loyed), was 
ca[>tured by the J'^ederal niajor-gonoral J. 11. Wilson on 
2il April 1865. 

SEMIPALATINSK, an extensive province {(Matt) of 
the Russian dominions in Central Asia ; aduiinistrativoly 
It forms a part of the general-governorship of the 8tep[)c.s, 
although its northern portions really belong to the Irtisli 
plains of West Siberia. It has an area of 188,300 scpiare 
miles, and is bounded on the N. by Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
on the 8.E. by China, on the S. by iSemiryetchensk, and 
t)n tlie W. by Akmolinsk. As regards configuration, it 
dillcrs widely in its northern and southern parts. The 
snowclad ridges (9000 to 10,000 feet) of the great Altai 
and Narym enter its south-eastern portion, stretching 
southwards to Lake Zaisan. Another complex of moun- 
tains, Kandygatai and Katbinsk, rising to 5000 and 6000 
fc(‘t above the sea, continues them towards the west ; a broad 
valley intervenes, tlirough which the Irtish finds its way 
from the Zaisan terrace to the lowlands of Siberia. Many 
extensions of these mountains and subordinate ridges 
stretch towards the north. The still lower but wdld 
.lingliiz-tau mountains fill the south-western part of 
Seinipalatinsk, sending out their rocky spurs into the 
stt ppe region. In the south, the Tarbagatai (Marmots’) 
range (9000 to 10,000 feet) separates Somipalatinsk from 
Semiryetchensk and the Chinese province of Jugutchak. 
Wide steppes fill up the spaces between the mountains : 
such are Zaisan steppe (1200 to 1500 feet), between 
the Tarbagatai and the Altai ranges; the plains of Lake 
Ikilkaah, some 300 feet lower, to the south of the Jinghiz- 
tau ; and the plains of the Irtish, which hardly rise 600 
ft'et above the sea. All kinds of crystalline rocks — gran- 
itfH, syenites, diorites, and porphyries, as also crystalline 
Hlates of all descriptions — are met with in the mountain 
tracts, which contain also rich gold-bearing sands, silver 
and lead mines, graphite, coal, and the less valuable pre- 
cious stones. 'Fhe geology of the region and even its 
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topography are still but Imperiectly known. Numerous 
boulders widely scattered around the mountains testify 
to a much wider extension of glaciers in former times. The 
chief river of the province, the Irtish, which issues from 
Lake Zaisan, flows north and north-west and waters Semi- 
palatinsk for more than 7 00 miles. Between Bukhtarma 
and Ust-Kamenogorsk it crosses the Altai by a wild gorge, 
with dangerous rapids, through which, however, boats are 
floated. Lake Zaisan, 80 miles long and from 10 to 20 wide, 
has depth sufficient for steamboat navigation, steamers tra- 
verse also for some 100 miles the lower course of the Black 
Irtish, which flows from Kuldja to Lake Zaisan. Tho 
Kurtchum, the Narym, ami the Itukhtarma are the chief 
right-hand tributaries of the Irtish, while tlie Bukofi, the 
Kizii-su, and many smaller ones join it from the left ; 
none are navigable, neither are the Kokhekty ami llugaz, 
which enter Lake Zaisan on the west. Lake Halkash, 
which borders Semipalatinsk in the south-west, formerly 
received several tributaries from the Jinghiz-tau. Many 
smaller Jakes (some of them merely temporary) occur on 
the Irtish plain, and yield salt. The whole of the country 
is rapidly drying u]>. The climate i.s .severe. The average 
yearly teinpcraturo reaches 43’ in tlie south and 31“ in the 
north; the winter is very cold, and frosts of -4 l'’ahr. 
arc not uncommon, while heats raising the thermonietir 
to 122“ in the shade are oxjieriencetl in the summer. The 
yearly amount of rain and snow is trilling, although snow- 
storms arc very common ; strong winds prevail. I’ore.sls 
are plentiful in the hilly districts and on the Irtish plain, 
the flora being Siberian in the north and more Central 
Asiatic towards Laki's Balknsh and Zaisan. 

The chief inhabitants aio KiigUi/-kazak«, who acknowledged 
supremacy of Russici in 1782 iind may miiuber now (1886) neiuly 
half a iiiillitin (479,750 in 1876, of wlioni 10,950 were settled in 
towns). The Russiuu i>o[uihuiou, whii h in the siiiue year siiiouiitcd 
to nearly .50,000 Cossaets and peasants, has slowly iuereaseil aiine. 
The aggregate populifion wms in 1882 estimated at 588,400, of 
whom 84,550 live<l in towns. The Ru>sian.s are ehielly agiieul- 
iurists, ainl liuve wealthy bettleuients on tJie right hank of the 
Irtish, as well as a l»wv patches in tlu* south, at the loot of the 
mountains. The Kiigliizes are almost exclusively eattle-hreedtus 
and keep large lloi’ks of aheep, horses, and horned cattle, a.s al vi 
camels. Hunting and ll.shing (in Lake Zaisan) are fn\ out ite and 
profitable occupations with the Cos.sa( ks and the Kii|;hizea. In- 
dustries aie ol j'ourse insignificant, except that of mining, gold 
being obtained within the j>rovince to the amount of fiimi 800 to 400 
Ih every year; the extraction of silver and h‘ad i.s veiy limited. 
Trade is of sonio iiiiportanee, and is increasing, — Russian inann- 
fai'tured articles being exchanged foi the law^ piothiee (hides, talJo>v, 
cattle) of the region. T1 h‘ ]>iovim*e is divided into four dist in t^, 
the chief towns of which are Semipalatinsk (17,820 inhabitant i 
in 1881), Pavlodur (2260), Kokhekty (3080), and Kaikaraliiuk 
(2030). All these towns, lost amidst the sandy ste^ipes, are mere 
administrative centres. Ihikhtanna and Ust-Kninenogorsk (3400 j, 
among the mountains, arc also worthy of mention. 

SEMIPALATINSK, capital of tho above province, i.s 
situated on the right bank of tho Irtisli, on the highway 
from Central Asia to northern Eiirojic. At tho end of 
the 18th century it began to bo a centre for trade, reach- 
ing its greatest development in 1850-60. Kazan and 
Turkestan Tatars formed the bulk of its population. The 
town still remains, however, a collection of old wooden 
houses scattered among unfericed spaces of sand. The 
Tatar town has a somewhat better aspect than the Russian. 
The inhabitants (17,820 in 1881) consist of olficials, mer- 
chants, and agriculturists. 

SEMIRAM IS, According to the legend wdiioh the 
Greeks received from Ctesias, and wliicli is most fully pre- 
served by Diodorus (book ii.) in a form that, according to 
the researches of C’. Jacoby {Ilhein. Mvseum^ 1875, p. 555 
Bq,\ is not taken direct from C’tesias but comes through 
Clitarchus, and has been modified by traits borrowed from 
the history of Alexander the Great, the Assyrian ciiqiiro 
over all Asia as far as the borders of India was created by 
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NinuB, the founder of Nineveh, and his greater spouse 
Bemiramis, who was first the wife of his captain, Onnes, 
but won the king’s love by an heroic exploit, the capture 
of Bactra, which had defied the royal forces, Ninus died, 
and Semiramis, succeeding to his power, traversed all parts 
of the empire, erecting great cities (especially Babylon) and 
stupendous monuments or opening roads through savage 
mountains. She was unsuccessful only in an attack on 
India. At length, after a reign of forty-two years, she 
delivered up the kingdom to her son Ninyas and dis- 
appeared, or, according to what seems to be the original 
form of the story, was turned into a dove and was thence- 
forth worshipped as a deity. This legend is certainly not 
Assyrian or Ikbylonian ; Ctesias must have had it from 
Persians or Medes, and the fulness of detail, the multi- 
tude of proper names, favour the conjecture that Ninus 
and Semiramis were celebrated in some Median epic tale 
which wont on to tell of the fall of Assyria before the 
Modes (Duncker, Genck, d, Alt., 5th ed., ii. 18 In this 
legend all the conquests of Assyria were crowded togetlier 
into one lifetime, and King Ninus and his son Ninyas are 
mere eponyms of Nineveh, personifications of the Assyrian 
monarchy. But it is round the figure of Semiramis that 
all the real interest of the legend gathers ; nor can she be 
the arbitrary creation of a poet, for it is certain that her 
name was ])opnlarly connected with many famous places 
and inoniirnciitH. **Tlio works of Semiramis,” says Btrabo 
(xvi. 1, 2), ‘‘are j»oiiited out through almost the whole 
continent, earthworks bearing her name, walls and strong- 
holds, aqueducts, and stair-like roads over mountains, 
canals, roads, and bridges.” Ultimately every 8tui>endous 
work of antiquity ])y the Euidiratos or in Iran seems to 
have been ascribed to her, — even tlie Bchistun inscriptions 
of Darius (l)iod., ii. 13). Of this we already have evi- 
dence in Herodotus, who, though he does not know the 
legend afterwards told by Ctesias, ascribes to her the 
banks that confine<l the Euphrates (i. 184) and knows her 
name as borne by a gate of Babylon (iii. 155). Various 
places in Media boro the name of Semiramis, but slightly 
cliangod, even in the Middle Ages (Hoffmann, Syrische 
Akim, p. 137), and the old name of Van was Shamirama- 
gerd, Armenian tradition regarding her as its founder (St 
Martin, Altm, mr VArmenie, i. 138). Those facts are to be 
explained by observing that in her birth as well os in her 
disappearance from earth Bemiramis clearly appears not 
as a mere woman but as a great goddess. In Diodorus’s 
account she is the daughter of the Derceto of Ascalon 
and miraculously brought up by doves, and again she is 
finally transformed into a dove, and therefore the Assyrians 
pay divine honours to this bird. Semiramis, therefore, is 
a dove-goddess associated with Derceto the fish-goddess. 
The same association of the fish and dove goddesses appears 
at Hierapolis (Bambyco, Mabbug), the groat temple at 
which according to one legend was founded by Bemi- 
ramis ( De Dea St/ria, 1 4), and where her statue was shown 
with a golden dove on her head (ibid., 33, comp, 39).^ 
But tlio Boinitic dove-goddess is Ishtar or Astarte, tne 
great goddess of Assyria and Babylon, and the irresistible 
charms of Semiramis, her sexual excesses (see especially 
Dinon in iElian, V.Tl., vii. 1), and other features of the 
legend all bear out the view that she is primarily a form 
of Astarte, and so fittingly conceived as the great queen of 
Assyria. The word Semiramis in Semitic form, as the 
Syrians WTite it, is Bheinlram (Hoffmann, nt supra), an 
epithet rather than a proper name, which may be rendered 
“ the highly celebrated,” or perha]>s rather “ name [mani- 
festation] of [the god] Ram.”® The historical inference 

^ It is noteworthy in this connexion that Mabbug is the Ninus vttus 
of Ammisans and Philo<i1niitim. , 

* Vp. lbs PheHiiciiHi “ AiUrte (fif.l.S., I 1, Ne. 8, 1. 18). 


from all this is that Semitic worship was carried by the 
Assyrians far into Media and Armenia. 

On an Assyrian inscription the name Sammuramat tu>pears aa 
borne by the lady of the palace ** of Rammannivar (812-788 b c.) • 
see Schrader, K.A. T., 2d ed., p. 366. B. Meyer (OescA desAlUHh.] 
p. 4091 combines this with the statement of Herodotus that Semi- 
ramis lived five generations before Nitocris, which would make her 
date 766 b.o. Possibly Herodotus identifi^ the two names, but it 
is very doubtful whether they are really connected. Shemiramoth 
(1 Chron. xv. 18) perhaps moans ** statues of Somiramii^*' and, if 
so, was originally a place-name (Bwald, a.l.). 

SEMIRYETCHENSK, a province of Russian Turkestan, 
including the steppes south of Lake Balkash and parts 
of the Tian-Shan Mountains around Lake Issik-kul. It 
has an area of 155,300 square miles and is bounded by 
Semipalatinsk on the N., by China (Jugutchak, Kuldja, 
Aksu, and Kashgaria) on the E. and B., and by the Russian 
provinces of Ferganah, Syr-Daria, and Akmolinsk on tlje 
W. It owes its name (Jity-m, Semi-ryetchie, i.e., “ Seven 
Rivers ”) to the rivers which flow from the south-east into 
Lake Balkash. The Jungarian Ala-tau, which separates It 
from north-western Kuldja, |>enetrate8 into its central por 
tions, extending south-west towards the river Hi, with an 
average height of 6000 feet above the sea, several isolated 
snow-clad peaks reaching about 12,000 feet. In the south 
Beiniryetchensk embraces the intricate systems of the Tran.s- 
Hi Ala-tau and the Tian-Shan (see Turkestan). Two 
ranges of the former, connected about their middle by a 
single mountain-mass, extend east-north -eastwards along 
the northern shore of Lake Issik-kul, both ranging from 

10.000 to about 15,000 feet and both partially snow-clad. 
To the south of the lake two immense ranges of the Tian 
Bhan, separated by the valley of the Naryn, stretch in the 
same direction, raising their icy peaks to above 15,000 and 

1 6.000 feet ; while westwards from the lake the vast walls 
of the Alexandrovskiy ridge, 9000 to 10,000 feet high, 
with peaks rising some 2000 feet higher, extend to tin' 
province of Byr-Daria. Another mountain comi)lex of much 
lower elevation runs north-westwards from the Trans-Ilian 
Ala-tau towards the southern extremity of Lake Balkasli. 
In the north, where the province borders Semipalatinsk, 
it includes the western parts of the Tarbagatai range, tin* 
summits of which (10,000 feet) do not reach the limit of 
perpetual snow. The remainder of the province consi.sts 
of a rich steppe in the north-cast (Serghiopol), and vast 
uninhabitable sand-steppes on the south-east of Lake Bal- 
kash. Southwards from the last-named, however, at the 
foot of the mountains and at the entrance to the valleys, 
there are rich areas of fertile land, which are rapidly being 
colonized by Russian immigrants, who have also spread into 
the Tian-Shan, to the east of Lake Issik-kul. The climate is 
relatively temperate (average yearly temperature 44® Falir. 
at Vyernyi, 2500 feet above the sea) and the vegetation rich. 

The chief river is the Hi, which enters the province from Knhlja, 
makes its way through the spurs of the Trans- Ilian Ala-tau, 
north-west in a bed varying from 200 to 1000 yards in width, ami 
waters the province for 250 miles before it enters Lake Balkavlt 
by several mouths formings wide delta. Its tributaries from tin* 
loft nre the Naryn, the Tehilik, and the Kurtu ; several otln-is 
liecome lost in the sands. The Karatal, the Aksu, and the L(*])sa 
likemso fall into I^ake Balkash. The Tchu rises in the Tian-81iau 
Mountains and flows north-westwards to Lake Raumal-kul ; atnl 
the Naryn flows south-westwards along a longitudinal valley of th* 
Tian-Shan, and en ters Ferganah to join the Syr-Daria. The proviin e 
contains several important lakes, l^ake &lkash, or Deiighiz, in 
tlio north (8880 square miles), is crescent-shaficd, 400 niiles long 
and 55 wide in its broader part ; but its area is much less than it i'or* 
merly was, and it is rapidly drying up,— notably since 1858. Lake 
Ala-kul, which was connected with Balkash in the Post-Pliocene 
|)eriod, now stands some hundred feet higher, and is connected Ijy 
a chain of smaller lakes with Sisik-kul. Lake Issik-kul (2^<»0 
square miles) is a deep mountain lake, 120 miles long and 87 wide, 
5890 feet above the sea. The alpine lakes Son-kul (9400 feet) and 
Tchatyr-kul (11,100) lie south-west of Issik-kul. 

The population, which woe estimated at 748,800 by M. KostenKo 
in 1880 (189,660 being in the Kuldja region), hoe sinee iiiicreasctl, 
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the Utaet ofBeiel toues (1882) ^vieg 685,950 for the province, 
e^oliuiv* of the Kul^a region. Of theee Ruseians numbered, ao- 
cor^ng to Kostenko, 44.585, 20,640 being Coeeacks, who are very 
DOor ae compared with the firee Euaaian emigrants. The majority 
of the population are Kirghus (605,237) ; next come Tarantchu 
(86 265), Kalmucks (about 25,000), Mongols and Manchurians 
(22*000), and Dungans (10,657), these last two mostly in Kul<](ja ; 
while Tatars and Sarts are each represented by some 8000 or 
8500 (all the foregoing figures include those for Kuldja). The 

SEMITIC L 

T he name ** Semitic languages ” is used to designate a 
group of Asiatic and African languages, some living 
and some dead, namely, Hebrew and Phoenician, Aramaic, 
Assyrian, Arabic, Etbiopic (Geez and Amharic). Tho name, 
which was introduced by Eichhorn,^ is derived from the 
fact that most nations which speak or spoke these lan- 
guages are descended, according to Genesis, from Shem, 
son of Noah. But the classification of nations in Genesis 
X. is founded neither upon linguistic nor upon ethno- 
graphical principles : it is determined rather by geograph- 
ical and politick considerations. For this reason Elam 
and Lud are also included among the children of Shem ; 
but neither the Elamites (in Susiana) nor the Lydians 
appear to have spoken a language connected with Hebrew. 
On the other hand, the Phoenicians (Canaanites), whoso 
dialect closely resembled that of Israel, are not counted as 
children of Shem. Moreover, the compiler of the list in 
Genesis x. had no clear conceptions about the peoples of 
south Arabia and Ethiopia. Nevertheless it would bo 
undesirable to give up the universally received terms 
“Semites” and “Semitic.” There exist large groups of 
languages and peoples which bear no natural collective 
appellations, because the peoples grew up unconscious of 
their mutual relationship; so science must needs give 
them artificial designations, and it would be well if all 
such terms were as short and precise as “ Semitic,” 

Mutual The connexion of the Semitic languages with one 
COD another is somewhat close, in any case closer than that of 
the Indo-European languages. The more ancient Semitic 
tongues differ from one another scarcely more than do the 
various Teutonic dialects. Hence even in the 17 th century 
such learned Orientalists as Hottinger, Bochart, Castell, 
and Ludolf had a tolerably clear notion of the relationship 
between the different Semitic languages with which they 
were acquainted ; indeed the same may be said of some 
Jewish scholars who lived many centuries earlier, as, for 
instance, Jehiida ben Koraish. It is not difficult to point 
out a series of characteristic marks common to these lan- 
guages, —the predominance of triconsonantal roots, or of 
roots formed after the analogy of such, similarity in the 
formation of nominal and vcrlmi stems, a great resemblance 
in the forms of the personal pronouns and in their use for 
the purpose of verbal inflexion, the two principal tenses, 
the importance attached to the change of vowels in tho 
interior of words, and lastly considerable agreement with 
regard to order and the construction of sentences. Yet 
even so ancient a Semitic language as tlie Assyrian ap- 
p^rs to lack some of these features, and in certain modern 
dialects, such as New Syriac, Mohri, and more i)articularly 
Amharic, many of the characteristics of older Semitic 
speech have disappeared. But the resemblance in voca- 
biilary generally diminishes in proportion to the modern- 
ness of the dialects. Still we can trace the connexion 
between the modern and the ancient dialects, and show, 
at least approximately, how the former were developed 
out of the latter. Whore a development of this kind can 
be proved to have taken place, there a relationship must 

^ KindtsUianp in dtuA^T,* 2d ed.« L 45 (Leipftic, 1787). 


province is subdivided into five distrii'ts ; Vyernyi (18,428 inhabit- 
ants in 1879, of whom 8586 were military), the chief town of the 
province, formerly Almaty, is situated at the foot of tl»e IVans-Ilian 
Ala-tau, and has a mlx^ population of Russians, Tatans, Sarts, 
Kii^hiz, Kalmucks, nnd Jews ; its trade with Kuhlja and Kashgai 
is increasing rapidly, and it has now two lyccunis, for biys and 
girls, and sevcml other schools. The other towns — Kopaf (6460 
inhabitants), Serghio})ol (1045), Tokmak (1770), and Karakol (2780) 
— are merely admiiiihtrativo centres. 
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exist, however much the individual features may have 
been effaced. The question here is not of logical categories 
but of organic groups. 

All these languages are descendants of a primitive Priml 
Semitic stock which has long been extinct. Many of its 
most important features may bo reconstructed with 
least tolerable certainty, but we must beware of attexni»tr 
ing too much in this respect. When the various cognate 
languages of a group diverge in essential ])oints, it is 
by no means always possible to determine which of them 
has retained the more primitive form. The history of the 
development of these tpiigues during the period anterior 
to the documents which we possess is often extremely 
obscure in its details. Even when seveml Semitic lan- 
guages agree in important points of grammar we cannot 
always be sure that in these particulars we have what is 
primitive, since in many cases analogous changes have 
taken place independently. To one who should assert tho 
complete reconstruction of the primitive Semitic language 
to be possible, we might put the question, Would the man 
who is best acquainted with all the Romance languages 
be in a position to reconstruct their common mother, 
Latin, if the knowledge of it were lost 1 And yet there 
are but few Semitic languages which we can know as 
accurately as the Romance languages are known. As far 
as the vocabulary is concerned, we may indeed maintain 
with certainty that a considerable number of words which 
have in various Semitic languages the form proper to each 
were a part of primitive Semitic speech. Neverthelchs 
even then we are apt to be misled by independent but 
analogous formations and by words borrowed at a very 
remote period.* Each Semitic language or group of lan- 
guages has, however, many words which we cannot point 
out in the others. Of such words a great number no 
doubt belonged to primitive Semitic speech, and either 
disappeared in some of these languages or else remained 
in use, but not so as to be recognizable by us. Yet many 
isolated words and roots may in very early times have 
been borrowed by the Hebrew, the Aramaic, the Ethiopic, 

<kc., perhaps from wholly diflerent languages, of w'hich no 
trace is left. 

The question w'hich of the known Semitic dialects most 
resembles the primitive Semitic language is less important 
than one might at first suppose, since the question is 
one not of absolute but only of relative priority. After 
scholars had given up the notion (which, however, was 
not the fruit of scientific research) that all Semitic lan- 
guages, and indeed all the languages in the world, were de- 
scendants of Hebrew or of Aramaic, it was long the fashion 
to maintain that Arabic bore a close resemblance to the 
primitive Semitic language.^ But, just as it is now recog- 
nized with ever-increasing clearness that Sanskrit is far 
from having retained in such a degree as was even lately 
supposed the characteristics of primitive Indo-European 

^ ITie more alike two langiiagea are tlio more difiiculi it usually is 
to detect, as borrowed elements, those words which have passed from 
one language into the other. 

• This theory is carried to its extreme limit in Olshaunen’s very 
valuable Hebrew (Jrammar (Brunswick, 1861). 

XXL — 8i 
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speecli, 80 in the domain of the Semitic tongues we can 
Mign to Arabic only a relative antiquity. It is true that 
in Arabic very many features are preserved more faithfully 
than in the cognate languages, — for instance, nearly all 
the original abundance of consonants, the short vowels in 
of>en syllables, particularly in the interior of words, and 
many grammatical distinctions which in the other lan- 
guages are more or less obscured. But, on the other hand, 
Arabic has coined, simply from analogy, a great number 
of forms which, owing to their extreme simplicity, seem 
at tlie first glance to be primitive, but which nevertheless 
are only modifications of the j»rimitive forms ; whilst per- 
ha[)s the other Semitic languages exhibit modifications of 
a different kind. In spite of its great wealth, Arabic is 
characterized by a certain monotony, which can scarcely 
have existed from the beginning. Both Hebrew and 
Aramaic are in many respects more ancient than Arabic. 
This would no doubt be far more apparent if we knew 
Hebrew more completely and according to tlie original 
pronunciation of its vowels, and if we could discover how 
Aramaic was pronounced about the 13th century before 
our era. It must always bo borne in mind that we are 
far more fully and accurately ac(|uainted with Arabic than 
with the other Semitic languages of antiquity. The opin- 
ion sometimes maintained by certain over-zealous Assyrio- 
logists, that Assyrian is the “Sanskrit of the Semitic 
world,” has not mot with the approval even of the Assyrio- 
legists themselves, and is unworthy of a serious refutation. 

A comparative grammar of the Semitic languages must 
of course be based upon Ambic, but must in every matter 
of detail take into consideration all the cognate languages, 
as far as they are known to us. In the reconstruction of 
the primitive Semitic tongue Hebrew might perhaps afford 
more assistance than Ethiopia ; but Aramaic, Assyrian, 
and even the less known and the more modern dialects 
might furnish valuable materials. 

Charac- It is not a formidable undertaking to describe in general 

ter of terms the character of the Semitic mind, as has been done, 
for example, by Lassen {hulMie Alterthumshmdfy i. 414 
* * sif.) and by Henan in the introduction to his Histoire 

dfs Langaen Semitiquei^. But still there is a danger of 
assuming that the most important characteristics of particu- 
lar Semitic peoples, especially of the Israelites and of the 
Arabs, are common to all Semites, and of ascribing to the 
influence of race certain striking features which are the 
result of the external conditions of life, and which, under 
similar circumstances, are also developed among non- 
Semitic races. And, though it is said, not without reason, 
that the Semites possess but little talent for political and 
military organization on a large scale, yet we have in the 
Phccniciaus, especially the Carthaginians, in Hamilcar and 
in Hannibal, a proof that urnler altered conditions the 
Semites are not incapable of distinguishing themselves in 
these domains. It is a ])Oor evasion to deny that the Phoe- 
nicians are genuine Somites, since even our scanty sources 
of information suffice to show that in the matter of reli- 
gion, wl)ich among Semites is of such supreme importance, 
they bore a close resemblance to the ancient Hebrews and 
Aramieans. In general descriptions of this kind it is easy 
to go too far. But to give in general terms a correct idea 
of the Semitic languages is a task of very much greater 
difficulty. Henan’s brilliant and most interesting sketch is 
in many respects open to serious criticism. He cites, for 
example, os characteristic of the Semitic tongues, that they 
still retain the practice of expressing psychological pro- 
cesses by moans of distinct imagery. In saying this he is 
taking scarcely any language but Hebrew into account. 
But the feature to which he here alludes is owing to the 
particular stage of intellectual development that had been 
reached by the Israelites, is in part peculiar to the {)oetical 
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style, and is to be found in like manner among wholly 
different races. That the Semitic languages are far from 
possessing the fixity which Benan attributes to them we 
shall see below. But, however this may be, certain gram- 
matical peculiarities of the Semitic languages — above all, 
the predominance of triliteral roots — are so marked that 
it is scarcely possible to doubt whether any language with 
which we are tolerably well acquainted is or is not Semitic. 
Only when a Semitic language has been strongly influenced 
not only in vocabulary but also in grammar by some non- 
Semitic speech, as is the case with Amharic, can such a 
doubt be for a moment entertained. 

Many attempts have been made, sometimes in a veryK^ia 
superficial fashion and sometimes by the use of scientific tiom 
methods, to establish a relationship between the Semitic 
languages and the Indo-Euroj^ean. It was very natural 
to suppose that the tongues of the two races which, with 
the single exceptions of the Egyptians and the Chinese, 
have formed and moulded human civilization, who have 
been near neighbours from the earliest times, and who, 
moreover, soom to bear a great physical resemblance to 
one another can be nothing else than two descendants of 
the same parent Bi>eech. But all these endeavours have 
wholly failed. It is indeed probable that the languages, 
not only of the Semites and of the Indo-Europeans, but 
also those of other races, are derived from the same stock, 
but the separation must have taken place at so remote a 
period that the changes which those languages underwent 
in prehistoric times have completely effaced what features 
they possessed in common; if such features have some- 
times been preserved, they are no longer recognizable. It 
must be remembered that it is only in exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances that cognate languages are so preserved 
during long periods as to render it possible for scientific 
analysis to prove their relationship with one another.^ 

On the other hand, the Semitic languages bear so 
striking a resemblance in some respects to certain lan- 
guages of northern Africa that we are forced to assume the 
existence of a tolerably close relationship between the 
two groups. We allude to the family of languages known 
in modern times as the “ Hamitic,” and composed of the 
Egyptian, Berber, Beja (Bishdri, ikc.), and a number of 
tongues spoken in Abyssinia and the neighbouring countries 
(Agaw, Galla, Dankali, Ac.). It is remarkable that some 
of the most indispensable words in the Semitic vocabulary 
(os, for instance, “ water,” “ mouth,” and certain numerals) 
are found in Hamitic also, and that these words happen 
to be such as cannot Veil be derived from triliteral Semitic 
roots, and are more or less independent of the ordinary 
grammatical rules. We notice, too, important resem- 
blances in grammar,— for example, the formation of the 
feminine by means of a f prefixed or affixed, that of the 
causative by means of «, similarity in the suffixes and pre- 
fixes of the verl)al tenses, and, generally, similarity in the 
personal pronouns, Ac. It must be admitted that there is 
also much disagreement, — for instance, the widest diver- 
gence in the mass of the vocabulary ; and this applies to 
the Semitic languages as compared not only with those 
Hamitic languages that are gradually becoming known to 
us at the present day but with the Egyptian, of which wo 
possess documents dating from the fourth millennium 
before the Christian era. The question is here involved 
in great difficulties. Some isolated resemblances may, 
improbable as it appears, have been produced by the bor- 

' The followiug is an instance of the manner in which we may i>'’ 
•deceived by isolated cases. “ Six ” is in Hebrew almost exactly 
like the Sanskrit and modem Persian thashy the Latin sefc, Ac. Hut 
the Indo-European root is swekst or perhaps even ksiveki^ whereas the 
Semitic root is ehidth^ so that the resemblance is a purely accident iJ 
one, produced by phonetic change. 
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rowing of words* Uncivilized races, as has been proved 
with certainty, sometimes borrow from others elements of 
speech in cases where we should deem such a thing im- 
possible, — for example, numerals and even personal suffixes. 
But the great resemblances in grammatical formation can- 
not be reasonably explained as due to borrowing on the 
|)art of the Hamites, more especially as these points of 
agreement are also found in the language of the Berbers, 
who are scattered over an enormous territory, and whose 
speech must have acquired its character long before they 
came into contact with the Somites. We are even now 
but imperfectly acquainted with the Hamitic languages ; 
it is not yet certain into what groups they fall ; and the 
relation in which Egyptian stands to Berber on the one 
hand and to the south Hamitic languages on the other re- 
quires further elucidation. The attempt to write a com- 
parative grammar of the Semitic and Hamitic languages 
would be, to say the least, very premature.^ 
friMual The connexion between the Semitic languages and the 
Bit of Hamitic appears to indicate that the primitive seat of 
eiiiites. Somites is to be sought in Africa ; for it can scarcely 
bo supposed that the Hamites, amongst whom there are 
gradual transitions from an almost purely European tyj)e 
+0 that of the Negroes, are the children of any other land 
than “ the dark continent.” There seems, moreover, to be 
a considerable physical resemblance between the Hamites 
and the Semites, especially in the case of the southern 
Arabs ; wo need mention only the slight development of 
the calf of the leg, and the 8j)oradic api)earance amongst 
Semites of woolly hair and prominent jaws.^ But both 
Semites and Hamites have been mingled to a large extent 
with foreign races, which process must have diminished 
their mutual similarity. All this, however, is offered not 
as a definite theory but as a modest hypothesis. 

It was once the custom to maintain that the Semites 
came originally from certain districts in Armenia. This 
supposition was founded on the book of Genesis, accord- 
ing to which several of the Semitic nations are descended 
from Arphachsad, t.^., the eponym of the district of 
Arrapachitis, now called Albak, on the borders of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. It was also thought that this region was 
inhabited by the primitive race from which both the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans derived their origin. 
But, as we saw above, this ancient relationship is a matter 
of some doubt ; in any case, the separation does not date 
from a period so recent that the Semites can be supposed 
to have possessed any historical tradition concerning it. 
There cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that 
nations have been able to preserve during long ages their 
recollection of the country whence their supposed ancestors 
are said to have emigrated. The fantastic notion once in 
vogue as to the permanence of historical memories among 
uncivilized races must be wholly abandoned. The period 
in which the Hebrews, the Arabs, and the other Semitic 
nations together formed a single people is so distant that 
none ot them can possibly have retained any tradition of 
it. The opinion that the Hebrews and the tribes most 
rlosely related to them were descendants of Arphachsad 
is apparently due to the legend that Noah^s ark landed 
near this district. The notion has therefore a j)urely 
mythical origin. Moreover, in Genesis itself we find a 
totally different account of the matter, derived from another 
source, which represents all nations, and therefore the 
Semites among them, as having come from Babylon. 


* Thin of oouiNe app1i«)H vet niore strongly to Benfey’s work, V^ier 
^ Verhfiltnias der iigyptisthert Spmchezum gemitischen Sprdchutamm 
(Leipaic, 1844) ; but his book has the permanent merit of having for 
the first time examined this relationship in a scientifir manner. 

* Comp. G. Gerland, Atlas der Ethnographif (Leipsic, 1876), p. 40 
of the text 
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Scarcely any man of science now believes in the northern 
origin of the Semites. 

Others, as Si)renger and Schrader,® consider the birth- 
place of the Semitic race to have been in Arabia. There 
is much that appears to support this theory. History 
proves tliat from a very early period tribes from the 
deserts of Arabia settled on the cultivable lands which 
border them and adoi>ted a ]>urely agricultural mode of 
life. Various traces in the language seem to indioah» 
that the Hebrews and the Aramaeans were originally 
nomads, and Arabia witli its n<»rtliern prolongation (the 
Syrian desert) is tlm true homo of nomadic peoples. The 
Arabs are also supposed to display the Semitic characttjr 
in its purest form, and their language is, on the whole, 
nearer the original Semitic than are the languages of the 
cognate races. To this last cirouinstant'e we should, how- 
ever, attach little importance. It is by no means always 
the ease that a language is most faithfully ])re8erved in 
the country wliere it originated. The Lithuanians speak 
the most ancient of all living IndtvEuropenn languages, 
and they are certainly not autochthones of Lithuania ; the 
Homanee dialect sjjokcn in the south of Sardinia is far 
more primitive than that 8]>oken at Borne; and of all living 
Teutonic languages the most ancient is the Icelandic. It 
is even doubtful whether the ordinary assumption be cor- 
rect, that the most j)rimitivo of modern Arabic dialects 
are those spoken in Arabia. Besides, we cannot unre- 
servedly admit that the Arabs disj)lay the Semitic char- 
acter in its purest form ; it w’ould be more correct to say 
that, under the influence of a country indescribably mono- 
tomms and of a life ever changing yet ever the same, the 
inhabitants of the Arabian deserts have developed most 
exclusively certain of the principal traits of the Semitic 
race. All these considerations are indecisive; but we will- 
ingly admit that the theory which regards Arabia as the 
primitive seat of all Semites is by no means untenable. 

Finally, one of the most eminent of contemj)orary Orien- 
talist , Ignazio (iuidi,* has attempted to prove that the 
home of the Somites is on the lower Euphrates. He 
coiiteuds that the geographical, botanical, and zoological 
concej)tions which are expressed in the various Semitic 
languages by the same words, preserved from the time of 
the dispersion, correspond to the natural characteristics of 
no country but the above-mentioned. Great as are the 
ingenuity and the caution which ho dis])lays, it is difficult 
to accept his conclusions. Several terms might be men- 
tioned which are part of the common heritage of the 
northern and the southern Semites, but which can scarcely 
have been formed in the region of the Euphrates. More- 
over, the vocabulary of most Semitic languages is but 
very imperfectly known, and each dialect has lost many 
primitive words in the course of time. It is therefore 
very unsafe to draw’^ conclusions from the fact that the 
various Semitic tongues have no one common designation 
for many important local conceptions, such as “mountain.'’ 

The ordinary words for “man,” “ old roan,” “ boy,” “ tent,” 
arc quite different in the various Semitic languages, and 
yet all these are ideoM for which the primitive Semites 
must have had names. 

We must therefore for the present confess our inability 
to make any ^lositive statement with regard to the primitive 
scat of the original Semitic race. 

It is not very easy to settle what is the precise con- Con- 
nexion between tlie various Semitic languages, considered n«xion« 
individually. In this matter one may ^sily be led 
hasty conclusions by isolated peculiarities in vocabulary oriti** ian- 
— — - — 

* Thfl fornior has maintained this view in several of his works, the 
latter in Z.hM.G., xxvli. 417 sq. 

* “ Della Sede Primitiva dei Popoli Semitici,’* in Proceedings of 
iho Accademia dei lincei, 1878-79. 
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grammar. Each of the older Semitic languages occasion- 
ally agrees in grammatical points with some oUier to which 
in most respects it bears no very close resemblance, while 
dialects much more nearly related to it are found to exhibit 
different formations. Each Semitic tongue also possesses 
features peculiar to itself. For instance, the Hebrew- 
Phocnician group and the Arabic have a prefixed definite 
article (the etymological identity of which is, however, not 
quite certain) ; the dialect nearest to Arabic, the Sabaean, 
exi)res8e8 the article by means of a suffixed n; the Aramaic, 
wliich in general more closely resembles Hebrew than does 
the Arabic group, ex[)re8se8 it by means of a suffixed d ; 
whereas the Assyrian in the north and the Ethiopic in the 
south have no article at all. Of this termination n for 
the definite article there is no trace in either Arabic or 
Hebrew; the Sabaean, the Ethiopic, and the Aramaic 
employ it to give emphasis to demonstrative pronouns; 
and the very same usage has been detected in a single 
Phoenician inscription.' In this case, therefore, Hebrew 
and Arabic have, inde{)endently of one another, lost some- 
thing which the languages most nearly related to them 
have preserved. In like manner, the strengthening of the 
pronoun of the third person by means of t (or td) is only 
found in Ethiopic, Sabtean, and Phauiician. Aramaic 
alone has no certain trace of the reflexive conjugation 
formed with prefixed n; Hebrew alone has no certain 
trace of the causative with In several of the Semitic 

languages we can see how the formation of the passive by 
means of internal vocal change (as “ he was ad- 

dressed,” as distinguished from Jcallama^ *‘he addressed”) 
gradually dropped out of use; in Ethioi)ic this process 
was already complete when the language first became 
literary ; but in Aramaic it was not wholly so. In a few 
cases })honetic resemblances have been the result of later 
growth. For example, the termination of the plural 
masculine of nouns is in Hebrew Cw, in Aramaic as in 
Arabic. But we know that Aramaic also originally had 
tw, whereas the ancient Arabic forms have after the n an 
<T, which appears to have been originally a long d (dnay 
ina ) ; in this latter jwsition (that is, between two vowels) 
the change of m into n is very improbable. These two 
similar terminations were therefore originally distinct. 
We must indeed Imj very cautious in drawing conclusions 
from j>oint8 of agreement between the vocabularies of the 
various Semitic tongues. The Ethiofiians and the Hebrews 
have the same word for many objects which the other 
Somites call by other names,- -for instance, “stone,” 
“tree,” “enemy,” “enter,” “go out”; and the same may 
be said of Hebrew as compared with Sabman. But to 
build theories upon such facts would be unsafe, since the 
words cited are either found, though with some change of 
meaning, in at least one of the cognate languages, or actu- 
ally occur, jKjrhaps (juite exceptionally and in archaic 
writings, with the same signification. The sedentary 
habits of the Ethiopians and the Sabseans may i)Ossibly 
have rendered it easier for them to retain in their vocabu- 
lary certain words which were used by the civilized Semites 
of the north, but which became obsolete amongst the 
Arabian nomads. To the same cause we may attribute 
the fact that in religion the Sabaeans resemble the northern 
Semites more closely than do the tribes of central Arabia ; 
but these considerations prove nothing in favour of a 
nearer linguistic affinity. 

One thing at least is certain, that Arabic (with Sabaean) 
and Ethiopic stand in a comparatively close relationship 
to one another, and compose a group by themselves, as 
contrasted with the other Semitic languages, Hebrseo- 
Phoenician, Aramaic, and Assyrian , w hich constit ute the 

' VI*., the great insoription of Byblu«, C./.&, fasc. i. No, 1 . 

* SS4dhebeth, 'Aflame,” is boirowed fVom Aramaic. 


northern group. Only in these southern dialects do wo 
find, and that under forms substantially identical, the im- 
portant innovation known as the “ broken plurals.” They 
agree, moreover, in employing a peculiar development of 
the verbal root, formed by inserting an d between the first 
and second radicals {kdtala, talcdtala), in using the vowel 
a before the third radical in all active perfects — for 
example, {h)aMalay hattala^ instead of the hakiil^ kattU of 
the northern dialects — and in many other grammatical 
phenomena. This is not at all contradicted by the fact 
that certain aspirated dentals of Arabic (fA, dh^ tHi) are 
replaced in Ethiopic, as in Hebrew and Assyrian, by pure 
sibilants — that is, $ (Hebrew and Assyrian «4), z, ^ — 
whereas in Aramaic they are replaced by simple dentals 
(<, d, <), which seem to come closer to the Arabic sounds. 
After the separation of the northern and the southern 
groups, the Semitic languages possessed all these sounds, 
as the Arabic does, but afterwards simplified them, for 
the most part, in one direction or the other. Hence there 
resulted, as it wero by chance, occasional similarities. 
Even in modern Arabic dialects thy dh have become some- 
times f, dy and sometimes «, 2 . Ethiopic, moreover, has * 
kept dy the most peculiar of Arabic sounds, distinct from 
f, whereas Aramaic has confounded it with the guttural 
‘erw, and Hebrew and Assyrian with f. It is therefore 
evident that all these languages once possessed the con- 
sonant in question as a distinct one. One sound, uliiy 
appears only in Hebrew, in Phoenician, and in the oldet 
Aramaic. It must originally have been pronounced very 
like ^hy since it is represented in writing by the same 
character ; in later times it was changed into an ordinary 
«. Assyrian does not distinguish it from The division 
of the Semitic languages into the northern group and the 
southern is therefore justified by facts. Even if we were 
to discover really important grammatical phenomena in 
which one of the southern dialects agreed with the northern, 
or w€ versay and that in cases where such phenomena 
could not bo regarded either as remnants of primitive 
Semitic usage or as instances of parallel but indej>endcnt 
development, we ought to remember that the division of 
the two groups was not necessarily a sudden and instan* 
taneous occurrence, that even after the separation inter- 
course may have been carried on between the various tribes 
who spoke kindred dialects and were therefore still able 
to understand one another, and that intermediate dialects 
may once have existed, perhaps such as wero in use 
amongst tribes who came into contact sometimes with the 
agricultural population of the north and sometimes with 
the nomads of the south (see below). All this is purely 
hyix)thetical, whereas the division between the northern 
and the southern Semitic languages is a recognized fact. 

Although we cannot deny that there may formerly have Lost 
existed Semitic languages quite distinct from those with 
which we are acquainted, yet that such was actually the 
case cannot be proved. Nor is there any reason to think 
that the domain of the Semitic languages ever extended 
very far beyond its present limits. Some time ago many 
scholars believed that they were once spoken in Asia Minor 
and even in Europe, but, except in the Phoenician colonies, 
this notion rested upon no solid proof. It cannot be 
argued with any great degree of plausibility that even the 
Cilicians, who from a very early period held constant 
intercourse with the Syrians and the Phoenicians, spoke 
a Semitic language. ___ 

® It id not quite certain whether all the Semitic lauguagea originally 
had the hardeat of the gutturala gh and kh in exactly the same places 
that they occupy in Arabic. In the caae of M— where Ethiopic agrees 
with Arabic — this is at least probable, since there seem to be trace*! 
of it in Assyrian. But it would appear that in Hebrew and Aramaic 
the distinction between gh and 'aytn, between kK and ^ wae often 
different from ^hnt it Is in Arabic. 
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jS’^&fW.-^Hebrew and Phoenician are but dialects of one 
and the same language. It is only as the language of the 
people of Israel that Hebrew can be known with any pre- 
cision. Since in the Old Testament a few of the neigh- 
bouring peoples are represented as being descended from 
Ebcr, the eponym of the HebrewS) that is, are regarded as 
nearly rela^ to the latter, it was natural to suppose that 
they likewise spoke Hebrew, — a supposition which, at least 
in the case of the Moabites, has been fully confirmed by 
the discovery of the Mesha inscription (date, soon after 900 
B.O.). The language of this inscription scarcely differs from 
that of the Old Testament ; the only important distinction 
is the occurrence of a reflexive form (with t after the first 
radical), which appears nowhere else but in Arabic. We 
may remark in passing that the style of this inscription is 
quite that of the Old Testament, and enables us to maintain 
with certainty that a similar historical literature existed 
amongst the Moabites. But it must be remembered that 
ancient Semitic inscriptions exhibit, in a sense, nothing 
but the skeleton of the language, since they do not express 
the vowels at all, or do so only in certain cases ; still less 
do they indicate other phonetic modifications, such as the 
doubling of consonants, <kc. It is therefore very possible 
that to t/ie ear the language of Moab seemed to differ 
considerably from that of the Judseans. 

Aurient The Mesha inscription is the only non-Israelite source 
Ian* from which any knowledge of ancient Hebrew can be 
obtained. (See Hebrew Lanouaoe and Literature.) 
Some fragments in the Old Testament belong to the 
second millennium before our era, — particularly the song of 
Deborah (Judges v.), a document which, in spite of its 
many obscurities in matters of detail, throws much light 
on the condition of the Israelites at the time when the 
Canaanites were still contending with them for the posses- 
sion of the country. The first rise of an historical litera- 
ture may very probably date from before the establishment 
of the monarchy. Various portions of the Old Testament 
belong to the time of the earlier kings ; but it was under 
the later kings that a great part of extant Hebrew litera- 
ture came into shape. To this age also belong the Siloam 
inscription and a few seals and gems bearing the names 
of Israelites. The Hebrew language is thus known to us 
Pionim- from a very ancient period. But we are far from being 
miiou. acquainted with its real i)honetic condition in the time of 
David or Isaiah. For, much as we owe to the labours of 
the later Jewish schools, which with infinite care fixed the 
pronunciation of the sacred text by adding vowels and 
other signs, it is evident that even at the best they could 
only represent the pronunciation of the language in its 
latest stage, not that of very early ages. Besides, their 
object was not to exhibit Hebrew simply as it was, but to 
show how it should be read in the solemn chant of the 
synagogue. Accordingly, the pronunciation of the older 
period may have differed considerably from that repre- 
sented by the punctuation. Such differences are now and 
then indicated by the customary spelling of the ancient 
texts, ^ and sometimes the orthography is directly at vari- 
ance with the punctuation. 2 In a few rare cases wo may 
derive help from the somewhat older tradition contained 
in the representation of Hebrew words and proper names 
by Greek letters, especially in the ancient Alexandrine 
translation of the Bible (the so-called Septuagint). It is 
of particular importance to remark that this older tradi- 
tion sti ll retains an original a in many cases where the 

^ For example, we may conclude with tolerahlo certainty, irom the 
presenco and absence of the vowel-letters y and that in older times 
the accented e and o were not pronounced long, and that, on the other 
"land, the diphthongs au and ai were used for the later 6 and A 

* TTie very first word of the Bible contains an Alejdi {spiritun lenis)^ 
'which is required by etymology and was once audible, but which the 
pronunciation represented by the iioint-system ignores. 
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punctuation has the later i or e. We have examined this 
point somewhat in detail, in order to contradict the false 
but ever -recurring notion that the ordinary text of the 
Bible represents without any essential modification the 
pronunciation of ancient Hebrew, whereas in reality it ex^ 
presses (in a very instructive and careful manner, it is 
true) only its latest development, and that for the piir[>ose 
of solemn public recitation, A clear trace of dialectit al 
differences within Israel is found in Judges xii. 6, which 
shows that the ancient Ephraimitos pronounced s instead 
of sh. 

The destruction of the Judaean kingdom dealt a heavy PcHoil of 
blow to the Hebrew language. But it is going too far to 
suppose that it was altogether banished from ordinary life 
at the time of the exile, and that Aramaic came into use 
among all the Jews. In the East even small communities, 
especially if they form a religious body, often cling per- 
sistently to their mother-tongue, though they may be sur- 
rounded by a population of alien speech ; and such was 
probably the case with the Jews in Babylonia. See 
Hebrew Language, vol. xi. j). 597. Even so late as the 
time of Ezra Hebrew was in all probability the ordinary 
language of the new community. In Neh. xiii. 24 wo find 
a complaint that the children of Jews by wives from Ashdod 
and other places spoke half in the “Jewish” language 
and half in the language of Ashdod, or wliatever else may 
have been the tongue of their mothers. No one can sup- 
pose that Nehemiah would have been particularly zealous 
that the children of Jews should speak an Aramaic dialect 
with I correctness. He no doubt refers to Hebrew as it 
was then spoken, — a stage in its development of which 
Nehemiah^s own work gives a very fair idea. And, more- 
over, the inhabitants of Ashdod spoke Hebrew. (L Hoff- 
mann^ has deciphered inscriptions (written in Greek letters, 
but, after the Hebrew fashion, from right to left) on two 
coins struck about 150 years after Nehemiah, which are 
in pure Hebrew^; nor does the language seem to diverge 
at all from that of the Old Testament. It is therefore 
probable that Nehemiah alludes only to a slightly ditteront 
local dialect. If the Philistines of Ashdod still continued 
to speak Hebrew about the year 300 b.c., it cannot be 
supposed that the Jews had given up this their own lan- 
guage nearly three centuries earlier. We may also con- 
clude that the Philistines from the earliest ])eriod spoke 
the same language os their eastern ncighV)ours, with whom 
they had so often been at war, but had also lived in close 
pacific intercourse. 

After the time of Alexander large bodies of the Jewish Hebrew 
population were settled in Alexandria and other western 
cities, and were very rapidly Hollenized. Meanwhile thejjy ^ 
principal language of Syria and the neighbouring countries, Aramaic. 
Aramaic, the influence of which may be perceived even in 
some pre-exilic writings, l)egan to spread more and more 
among the Jews. Hebrew gradually ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the j)eople and became that of religion and the 
schools. The book of Daniel, written in 167 or 166 b.c., 
begins in Hebrew, then suddenly passes into Aramaic, and 
ends again in Hebrew. Similarly the redactor of Ezra (or 
more correctly of the Chronicles, of which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah form the conf'liision) borrows large portions from an 
Aramaic work, in most cases without translating them into 
Hebrew. No reason can be assigned for the use of Aramaic 
in Jewish works intended primarily for Jerusalem, unless 
it were already the dominant speech, whilst, on the other 
hand, it was very natural for a pious Jew to write in the 

* Reo Saliet’M Xeitschrift fiir ^vmimnaiikt 1882 (Berlin). 

* The inscriptirms, short as they are, exhibit the exclusively Hebrew 
word ir ('tr), “ town,” and the feminine asina {tyaainah)^ the strong, ” 
with the termination ah (not ct/, as in Phoenician). Had the Ashdoditcs 
been accustomed to use a dead language on their coins they would 
certainly liave employed the native Semitic writing. 
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ancient ** holy ” language even after it had ceased to be 
spoken. Esther, Ecclesiastes, and a few Psalms, which be- 
long to the 3d and 2d centuries before our era» are indeed 
written in Hebrew, but are so strongly tinctured by the 
Aramaic influence as to prove that the writers usually 
spoke Aramaic. We are not likely to be far wrong in 
saying tliat in the Maccabasan age Hebrew had died out 
among the Jews, and there is nothing to show that it sur- 
vived longer amongst any of the neighbouring peoples. 
n«bi«w But in the last {ieriod of the history of Jerusalem, and 
of still more after the destruction of the city by Titus, the 
m hoolK. schools played so important a part that the life of 

the Hebrew language was in a manner prolonged. The 
lectures and discussions of the learned were carried on in 
that tongue. We have very extensive specimens of this 
more modern Hebrew in the Mishnah and other works, 
and scattered pieces tliroughout both Talniuds. But, just 
as the “ classical ” Sanskrit, which has been spoken and 
writteti by the Brahmans during the last twenty-five cen- j 
turies, differs considerably from the language which was 
once in use among the ])eople, so this ** language of the 
learned diverges in many respects from the “ holy lan- 
guage ” ; and this distinction is one of which the rabbis 
were perfectly conscious. The “language of the learned” 
borrows a great j)art of its vocabulary from Aramaic,^ | 
and this exercises a strong influence uix)n the gram- | 
inatical forms. The grammar is perceptibly mixiified by 
the peculiar stylo of thase writings, which for the most 
jtart treat of legal and ritual questions in a strangely 
laconic and pointed manner. But, largo as is the propor- 
tion of foreign words and artificial as this language is, it 
contains a considerable number of ])urcly Hebrew elements 
which do not appear in the Old Testament. Although 
wo may generally assume, in the case of a word occurring 
in the Mishnah but not found in the Old Testament, that 
it is borrowed from Aramaic, there are several words of 
this elass which, by their radical consonants, prove them- 
selves to bo genuine Hebrew. And even some gram- 
matical phenomena of this language are to be regarded 
as a genuine development of Hebrew, though they are 
unknown to earlier Hebrew speech. 

Metli- From the beginning of the Middle Ages down to our 
times the Jews have produced an enormous mass of 
wu*i tings in Hebrew, sometimes closely following the lan- 
guage of the Bible, sometimes that of the Mishnah, some- 
times introducing in a |>erfectly inorganic manner a groat 
quantity of Aramaic forms, and occasionally imitating the 
Arabic style. The study of these variations has but little 
interest for the linguist, since they are nothing but a purely 
artificial imitation, dependent U|K)n the greater or less skill 
of the individual. The language of the Mishnah stands in 
much closer connexion w’ith real life, and has a definite 
raison d'etre ; all later Hebrew is to be classed with medi- 
awal and modern Latin. Much Hebrew also was written 
in the Middle Ages by the hostile brethren of the Jews, the 
Samaritans ; but for the student of language these j)roduc- 
tions have, at the most, the charm attaching to curiosities, 
nmr- The ancient Hebrew language, especially in the matter 
imlien/ J<yntax,' has an e.s8otitially primitive character. Para- 
Ilcbrew. sentences prevails over hypotaxis to a greater 

extent than in any other literary Semitic language with 
which we are well actpiainted. The favourite method is 
to link sentences together by means of a simple “and.” 
There is a great lack of particles to express with clearness 
the more subtle connexion of ideas. The use of the verbal 
tenses is in a great measure determined by the imagination, 

* It is a characteristic feature that “ my father ” and ** my mother *’ 

are here expressed by purely Aramaic forms. Even the learned did 
not wish to call their “papas** and “mammas** by any other names 
than those to whi(d) they liad been nccustomed in Infancy. 
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which regards things unaccomplished as accomplished and 
the past as still present. There are but few words or 
inflexions to indicate slight modifications of meaning, 
though in ancient times the language may perhaps have 
distinguished certain moods of the verb somewhat more 
plainly than the present punctuation does. But in any 
case this language was far less suited for the definite ex- 
pression of studied thought, and less suited still for the 
treatment of abstract subjects, than for poetry. We must 
remember, however, that as long as Hebrew was a living 
language it never had to be used for the expression of the 
abstract. Had it lived somewhat longer it might very 
possibly have learnt to adapt itself better to the formulat- 
ing of systematic conceptions. The only book in the Old 
Testament which attempts to grapple with an abstract 
subject in plain prose — namely, Ecclesiastes — dates from 
a time when Hebrew was dying out or w’as already dead. 

That the gifted author does not always succeed in giving 
clear expression to his ideas is partly due to the fact that 
the language had never been .employed for any scientific 
purposes whatsoever. With regard to grammatical forms, 
Hebrew has lost much that is still preserved in Arabic ; 
but the greater richness of Arabic is in part the result of 
later development. 

The vocabulary of the Hebrew language is, as we have Vocabu 
said, known but imperfectly. The Old Testament is 
very largo work ; it contains, moreover, many repetitions, 
and a great number of pieces which are of little use to the 
lexicographer. On the other hand, much may be derived 
from certain poetical books, such as Job. The numerous 
ttTTa^ Acyo/Acvtt are a sufficient proof that many more words 
existed than appear in the Old Testament, the WTiters 
of which never had occasion to use them. Were we in 
possession of the whole Hebrew vocabulary in the time 
of Jeremiah, for exam})le, w^e should bo far better able 
to deternune the relation in which Hebrew stands to the 
other Semitic languages, the Old Testament would be far 
more intelligible to us, and it would be very much easier 
to detect the numerous corrupt passages in our text. 

Phvenirian, — This dialect closely resembles Hebrew, and 
is known to us from only one authentic source, namely, 
inscriptions, some of which date from about 600 b.c. or 
earlier ; but the great mass of them begin with the 4th 
century before our era. These inscriptions*^ we owe to 
the Phcenicians of the mother-country and the neighbour- 
ing regions (Cyprus, Egypt, and Greece), as well as to the 
Phoenicians of Africa, especially Carthage. Inscriptions 
are, however, a very insufficient means for obtaining the 
knowledge of a language. The number of subjects treated 
in them is not large ; many of the most important gram- 
matical forms and many of the words most used in ordi- 
nary life do not occur. Moreover, the “ lapidary stylo ” is 
often very hard to understand. The repetition of obscure 
phrases, in the same connexion, in several inscription.s 
does not help to make them more intelligible. Of what 
use is it to us that, for instance, thousands of Carthaginian 
inscrii)tions begin with the very same incomprehensible 
dedication to two divinities 1 The difficulty of interpreta- 
tion is greatly increased by the fact that single words are 
very seldom separated from one another, and that vowel- 
letters are used extremely sparingly. We therefore come 
but too often upon very ambiguous groups of letters. In 
spite of this, our knowledge of Phtunician has made con 
siderable progress of late. Some assistance is also got 
from Greek and Latin writers, who cite not only many 
Phoenician proper names but single Phoenician words: 
Plautus in particular • inserts in the Pvenulus whole pass- 
ages in Punic, some of which are accompanied by a Latin 

* The scattered materials arc being collected in the Ci>rpu8 Insodp^ 
iumum Semittcanwi of the Paris Academy. 
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translatioii. This source of information must, however, 
be used with great caution. It was not the object of 
Plautus to exhibit the Punic language with precision, a 
tftftlr for which the Latin alphabet is but ill a^pted, but 
only to make the populace laugh at the jargon of the hated 
Carthaginians. Moreover, he had to force the Punic words 
into Latin aenarit*, and finally the text, being unintelligible 
to copyists, is terribly corrupt. Much ingenuity has been 
wasted on the Punic of Plautus ; but the passage yields 
valuable results to cautious investigation which does not 
try to ex{)lain too much.^ In its grammar Phcenician 
closely resembles Hebrew. In both dialects the consonants 
are the same, often in contrast to Aramaic and other 
cognate languages.^ As to vowels, Phoenician seems to 
diverge rather more from Hebrew. The conhecting of 
clauses is scarcely carried further in the former language 
than in the latter. A slight attempt to define the tenses 
more sharply a2)pear3 once at least in the joining of kdn 
(fuit) with a perfect, to express complete accomplishment 
(or the pluperfect).* One important difference is that the 
use of tMiw conversive with the imperfect — so common 
in Hebrew and in the inscription of Mesha^ — is wanting 
in Phoenician. The vocabulary of the language is very 
like that of Hebrew, but words rare in Hebrew are 
often common in Phoenician. For instance, “ to do ** is in 
Phoenician not 'asd but pa'cd (the Arabic fa'afa), which 
in Hebrew occurs only in poetry and elevated language. 
“ Gold ” is not za/iad (as in most Semitic languages) but 
/lanif (Assyrian Aurd^), which is used occasionally in 
Hebrew poetry. Traces of dialectical distinctions have 
been found in the great inscription of Byblus, the inhabit- 
ants of which seem to be distinguished from the rest of the 
Phoenicians in Josh. xiii. d (and 1 Kings v. 32? [A. V. v. 18]). 
It is probable that various differences between the language 
of the mother-country and that of the African colonies arose 
at an early date, but our materials do not enable us to 
come to any definite conclusion on this point. In the later 
African inscriptions there ai)poar certain phonetic changes, 
especially in consequence of the softening of the gutturals, 
— changes which show themselves yet more plainly in the 
so-called Neo-Punic inscriptions (beginning with the 1st, 
if not the 2d, century before our ^ra). In these the 
gutturals, which had lost their real sound, are frequently 
interchanged in writing ; and other modifications may also 
be perceived. Unfortunately the Neo-Punic inscri])tion8 
are written in such a debased indistinct character that it 
is often impossible to discover with certainty the real form 
of the words. This dialect was still spoken about 400, 
and perhaps long afterwards, in those districts of North 
Africa which had once belonged to Carthage. It would 
seem that in the mother-country the Phamician language 
withstood the encroachment of Greek on the one hand and 
of Aramaic on the other somewhat longer than Hebrew did. 

Aramaic , — Aramaic is nearly related to Hebra»o-Phoeni- 
cian ; but there is nevertheless a sharp line of demarcation 
•*ntof between the two groups. Of its original home nothing 
Aramaic. Certain is known. In the Old Testament “Aram ” appears 
at an early period as a designation of certain districts in 
Syria (“Aram of Damascus,” «kc.) and in Mesopotamia 
(“Aram of the Two Rivers”). The language of the 

^ See Gildemewter, in Ritschl’s Plautm (vol. ii. fosc. v., Leipsic, 
1884). 

I* At an early period the Phopiiician pronnnrintion may have distin- 
guished a greater number of original consonants than are distinguished 
in writing. It is at least remarkable that the Greeks render the name 
of the city of ^ur (Hebrew Qdr). which must originally have lieen pro- 
nounced Thurr, with a r (TiJpos), and the name of f idon, where the 
f runs through all the Semitic ianguages, with a <r ( Distinction'* 
of this kind, Justified by etymology, have porhapn been obscured in 
Hebrew by the imperfection of the alphabet. In the case of sin and 
this can be positively proved. 

* Kin nadar^ “had vowed,*' Idol. 6 {C.l.S.^ Phern,. No. f)3V 
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Aramaeans gradually spread for and wide, and occupied 
all Syria, both those regions which were before in the 
possession of the Kheta, probably a non-Semitic people, 
and those which were most likely inhabited by Canaanite 
tribes ; last of all, Palestine became Aramaized. Towards 
the east this language was spoken on the Euphrates, and 
throughout the districts of tlio Tigris south and west of 
the Armenian and Kurdish mountains ; the province in 
which the capitals of the Arsacidos and tho SAsdnians 
were situated w-as called “ the country of the Aramaeans.” 

In I^bylonia and Assyria a large, or perhaps the larger, 
portion of the population were most probably Aramaeans, 
even at a very early date, whilst Assyrian was the language 
of the Government. 

^ The oldest extant Aramaic documents consist of inscrip- 
tions on monuments and on seals and gems. In the Persian 
period Aramaic w’os the offi(‘ial language of the provinces 
west of the Euphrates; and this explains the fact that 
coins which were struck by governors and vassal jirinocs 
in Asia Minor, and of which tho stamp was in some cases 
the work of skilled Greek artists, bear Aramaic inscrip- 
tions, whilst those of other coins are Greek. This, of 
course, does not prove that Aramaic was ever spoken in 
Asia Minor and as far north as Sinope and the Helles- 
pont. Ill Egypt Aramaic inscriptions have been found 
of the Persian period, one bearing the date of tho fourth 
year of Xerxes (482 n.c.)* ; we have also official documents 
on papyrus, unfortunately in a very tattered condition 
for the most part, which prove that tho Persians preferred 
using this convenient language to mastering the difficulties 
of the Egyptian systems of writing. It is, further, very 
possible that at that time there were considerable numbers 
of Ararna*ans in Egypt, just as there were of Phamicians, 

Grcek.s, and Jews, But probably this preference for 
Aramaic originated under the Assyrian empire, in which 
a very large i)roportion of the population spoke Aramaic, 
and in wliich this language would naturally occupy a 
more imjiortant position than it did under the Persians. 

We therefore understand why it was taken for granted that 
a great Assyrian official could speak Aramaic (2 Kings xviii 
2G ; Isa. xxxvi. 11), and for the same reason the digni 
taries of Judah ajiiiear to have learned tho language (t7>i(/.), 
namely, in order to communicate with the Assyrians.® 

The short dominion of the Chaldtuans very probably 
strengthened this preponderance of Aramaic. A few 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions have lately been discovered 
far within the limits of Arabia, in the palm oasis of Teimd 
(in the north of the Hijdz) ; tlio oldest and by far the 
moat important of these was very likely made before tho 
Persian period. We may pri*sunie that Aramaic was in- 
troduced into the district by a mercantile colony, which 
settled in this ancient seat of commerce, and in conse- 
quence of which Aramaic may have remained for some time 
the literary language of the neighbouring Arabs. All these 
older Aramaic monuments exhibit a language which is 
almost absolutely identical. One jieculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from later Aramaic is that in the relative and 
demonstrative pronoun the sound originally pronounced 
dh is changed into z, as in Hebrew, not into d, as is 
required by a rule universal in the Aramaic dialects.** Tho 
Egyptian monuments at least bear marks of Hebrew, or 
more correctly Phoenician, itilliience. 

The Aramaic portions of the Old Teslanient show us Biblical 
the form of the language which w’as in use among theAraiuaic 
Jews of Palestine, Isolated passages in Jilzra perhaps 

* St?© the Pala*ograplncal Society’b itrirtital ASerieSf plate Ixiii. 

* We possess certain small documents in Semitic writing which 

date from tlie Assyrian period, hut of wliu*h tiie lins«iRtic chui actor ia 
Ktill very obscure ; they contain Aranmic, TMucniciau, and probably 
Assyrian forms. See xxxni. 3*21. 

* Some traces oi tliis jiheuomenon are found later. 
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belong to the Persian period, but have certainljr been re- 
modelled by a later writer.^ Yet in Ezra we find a few 
antique forms which do not occur in DanieL The Aramaic 
pieces contained in the Bible have the great advantage of 
being furnished with vowels and other orthographical 
signs, though these were not inserted until long after the 
composition of the books, and are sometimes at variance 
with the text itself. But, since Aramaic was still a living 
language when the punctuation came into existence, and 
since the lapse of time was not so very great, the tradition 
ran less risk of corruption than in the case of Hebrew. 
Its general correctness is further attested by the innumer- 
able points of resemblance between this language and 
Syriac, with which we are accurately acquainted. The 
Aramaic of the Bible exhibits various antique features 
which afterwards disappeared, — for example, the formation 
of the passive by means of internal vowel-change, and the 
causative with ha instead of with a, — phenomena which 
have been falsely explained as Hebraisms. Biblical Aramaic 
agrees in all essential points with the language used in 
tiie numerous inscriptions of Palmyra (beginning soon 
before the Christian era and extending to about the end 
of the 3d century) and on the Nabatsean coins and stone 
monuments (concluding about the year 100). Aramaic 
was the language of Palmyra, the aristocracy of which 
were to a great extent of Arabian extraction. In the 
northern portion of the Nabata3an kingdom (not far from 
Damascus) there was ])robably a large Aramaic population, 
but farther south Arabic was spoken. At that time, how- 
ever, Aramaic was highly esteemed as a cultivated lan- 
guage, for which reason the Arabs in question made use 
of it, as their own language was not reduced to writing, 
just as in those ages Greek inscriptions were sot up in 
many districts where no one spoke Greek. That the 
Nabataeans were Arabs is sufficiently proved by the fact | 
that, with the excei)tion of a few Greek names, almost all | 
the numerous names which occur in the Nabatsean inscrip- | 
tions are Arabic, in many cases with distinctly Arabic 
terminations. A further ])roof of this is that in the great 
inscriptions over the tombj^ of llejr (not far from Teimd) 
the native Arabic continually shows through the foreign 
disguise, —for instance, in the use of Arabic words when- 
ever the writer docs not hap[)en to rememhor the corre- 
sponding Aramaic terms, in the use of the Arabic particle 
/a, of the Arabic ghair^ “other than,*' and in several 
syntactic features. The great inscriptions cease with the 
overthrow of the Nabataean kingdom by Trajan (105) ; but 
the Arabian nomads in those countries, especially in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, often scratched their names on the 
rocks down to a later period, adding some benedictory 
formula in Aramaic. The fact that several centuries after- 
wards the name of “Nabatajan” was used by the Arabs as 
synonymous with “Aramaean” was probably due to the 
gradual spread of Aramaic over a great part of what had 
once been the country of the Nabataeans. In any case 
Aramaic then exercised an immense influence. This is 
also proved by the place which it occupies in the strange 
Pahlavf writing, various branches of which date from the 
time of the Parthian empire (see PahlavI). Biblical 
Aramaic, as also the language of the Palmyrene and 
Nabataean inscrij)tions, may be described os an older form 
of Western Aramaic. The oj)inion that the Palestinian 
Jews brought their Aramaic dialect direct from Babylon 
— whence the incorrect name “ Chaldee ” — is altogether 
untenable. 

Aramaic We may now trace somewhat further the development 

^ma &c Aramaic in Palestine ; but unhappily few of 

^ The decree which is said to have beciAf ent by Ezra is in its present 
form a comparatively late production. 
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the sources from which we derive our inlormation can be 
thoroughly trusted. In the synagogues it was necessaiy 
that the reading of the Bible should be followed by an 
oral “ targdm ” or translation into Aramaic, the language 
of the people. The Targum was at a later period fixed in 
writing, but the officially sanctioned form of the Targum 
to the Pentateuch (the so-called Targum of Onkelos) and 
of that to the prophets (the so-called Jonathan) was not 
finally settled till the 4th or 5th century, and not in 
Palestine but in Babylonia. The redactors of the Targum 
preserved on the whole the older Palestinian dialect ; yet 
that of Babylon, which differed considerably from the 
former, exercised a vitiating influence. The punctuation, 
which was added later, first in Babylonia, is far less trust 
worthy than that of the Aramaic pieces in the Bible. The 
language of Onkelos and Jonathan differs but little from 
Biblical Aramaic. The language spoken some time after- 
wards by the Palestinian Jews, especially in Galilee, is 
exhibited in a series of rabbinical works, the so-called Jeru- 
salem Targums (of which, however, those on the Hagio- 
grapha are in some cases of later date)^ a few Midrashic 
works, and the Jerusalem Talmud. Unfortunately all 
these books, of which the Midrashfm and the Talmud 
contain much Hebrew as well as Aramaic, have not been 
handed down with care, and require to be used with great 
caution for linguistic purposes. Moreover, the influence 
of the older language and orthography has in part ob- 
scured the characteristics of these popular dialects; for 
example, various gutturals are still written, although they 
are no longer pronounced. The adaptation of the spelling 
to the real pronunciation is carried furthest in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, but not in a consistent manner. Besides, 
all these books are without vowel-points ; but the frequent 
use of vowel-letters in the later Jewish works renders this 
defect less sensible. 

Not only the Jews but also the Christians of Palestine 
retained their native dialect for some time as an ecclesi- 
astical and literary language. We possess translations of 
the Gospels and fragments of other works in this dialect 
by the Palestinian Christians dating from about the 6th 
century, accompanied by a punctuation which was not 
added till some time later. This dialect closely resembles 
that of the Palestinian Jews, as was to be expected from 
the fact that those who spoke it were of Jewish origin. 

Finally, the Samaritans, among the inhabitants ofsamari 
Palestine, translated their only sacred book, the Pentateuch, tan 
into their own dialect. The critical study of this trans- 
lation proves that the language which lies at its base was 
very much the same as that of the neighbouring Jews. 
Perhaps, indeed, the Samaritans may have carried the 
softening of the gutturals a little further than the Jews of 
Galilee. Their absurd attempt to embellish the language 
of the translation by arbitrarily introducing forms borrowed 
from the Hebrew original has given rise to the false notion 
that Samaritan is a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. The 
introduction of Hebrew and even of Arabic words and 
forms was practised in Samaria on a still larger scale by 
copyists who lived after Aramaic had become extinct. The 
later works written in the Samaritan dialect are, from a 
linguistic point of view’, as worthless as the compositions 
of Samaritans in Hebrew ; the writers, who spoke Arabic, 
endeavoured to write in languages with which they were 
but half acquainted. 

All these Western Aramaic dialects, including that of 
tlie oldest inscriptions, have this feature among others 
in common, that they form the third person singular 
masculine and the third person plural masculine and 
feminine in the imperfect by prefixing as do the other 
Semitic languages. And in these dialects the termina- 
tion d (the so-called “status emphaticus”) still retained 
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ihe meaning of a definite article down to a tolerably lato 
period. 

As early as the 7th century the conquests of the Moslems 
greatly circumscribed the domain of Aramaic and a few 
centuries later it was almost completely supplanted in the 
west by Arabic. For the Christians of those countries, 
who, like every one else, spoke Arabic, the Palestinian 
dialect was no longer of importance, and they adopted 
as their ecclesiastical language the dialect of the other 
Aramaean Christians, the Syriac (or Edessene). The only 
localities where a Western Aramaic dialect still survives 
are a few villages in Anti>Libanus. Our information upon 
this subject is but slight and fragmentary ; but it is hoped 
that Professors Prym and Socin will soon be able to furnish 
more ample details. 

Btbylon- The popular Aramaic dialect of Babylonia from the 

itnaud 4th to the 6th century of our era is exhibited in the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which, however, as in the Jem- 

iXita. Talmud, there is a constant mingling of Aramaic 

and Hebrew passages. To a somewhat later period, and 
probably not to exactly the same district of Babylonia, 
belong the writings of the Mand^ans (y.v.), a strange 
sect, half Christian and half heathen, who from a linguistic 
point of view possess the peculiar advantage of having 
remained almost entirely free from the influence of Hebrew, 
which is so perceptible in the Aramaic writings of Jews 
as well as of Christians. The orthography of the Man- 
dseaiis comes nearer than that of the Talmud to the real 
pronunciation, and in it the softening of the gutturals is 
most clearly seen. In other respects there is a close resem- 
blance between Mandaean and the language of the Babylon- 
ian Talmud. The forms of the imperfect which we have 
enumerated above take in these dialects n or In 
Babylonia, as in Syria, the language of the Arabic con- 
querors rapidly drove out that of the country. The latter 
has long been totally extinct, unless possibly a few surviv- 
ing Mandaeans still speak among themselves a more modern 
form of their dialect. 

bynacor At Edessa, in the west of Mesopotamia, the native 
dialect had already been used for some time as a literary 
language, and had been reduced to rule through the influ- 
ence of the schools (as is proved by the fixity of the grammar 
and orthography) even before Christianity acquired power 
in the country in the 2d century. At an early period the 
Old and New Testaments were here translated, with the 
help of Jewish tradition. This version (the so-called 
Peshltta or Peshito) became the Bible of Aramaean Chris- 
tendom, and Edessa became its capital. Thus the Arama?an 
(Christians of the neighbouring countries, even those who 
were subjects of the Persian empire, adopted the Ede8.san 
dialect as the language of the church, of literature, and 
of cultivated intercourse. Since the ancient name of the 
inhabitants, “ Aramaeans,” just like that of^EAAT^vc?, had 
acquired in the minds of Jews and Christians the un- 
pleasant signification of “heathens,” it was generally 
avoided, and in its place the Greek terms “ Syrians ” and 
^‘Syriac” were used. But “Syriac” was also the name 
given by the Jews and Christians of Palestine to their own 
language, and both Greeks and Persians designated the 
Aramaeans of Babylonia as “Syrians.” It is therefore, 
properly speaking, incorrect to employ the word “ Syriac ” 
as meaning the language of Edessa alone ; but, since it 
was the most important of these dialects, it has the best 
claim to this generally received appellation. It has, as we 
have said, a shape very definitely fixed; and in it die 
above-mentioned forms of tlie imperfect take an 7L As 
in the Babylonian dialects, the termination d has become 
so completely a part of the substantive to which it is 
added that it has wholly lost the meaning of the definite 
^ See Noldeke, Mandaischg Ommmabk (Halle, 1875). 
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article, whereby the clearness of the language is perceptibly 
impaired. The influence exercised by Greek is very appa- 
rent in Syriac. From the 3d to the 7th century an exten- 
sive literature was produced in this language, consisting 
chiefly, but not entirely, of ecclesiastical works. In the 
development of this literature the Syrians of the Persian 
empire took an eager part. In the Eastern Homan empire 
Syriac was, after Greek, by far the most important lan- 
guage ; and under the Persian kings it virtually occupied 
a more prominent position as an organ of culture than the 
Persian language itself. The conquests of the Arabs totally 
changed this state of things' But meanwhile, even in 
Edessa, a considerable difference had arisen between the 
written language and the popular speech, in which the pro- 
cess of modification was still going on. About the year 
700 it became a matter of absolute necessity to systematize 
the grammar of the language and to introduce some means 
of clearly expressing the vowels. The ]>rincipnl object 
aimed at was that the text of the Byriac Bible should bo 
recited in a correct manner. But, as it happened, the 
eastern pronunciation differed in many respects from that 
of the west. The local dialects had to some extent exer- 
cised an influence over the pronunciation of the literary 
tongue; and, on the other hand, the political separation 
between Romo and Persia, and yet more the ecclesiastical 
schism — since the Syrians of the oast were mostly Nesto- 
rians, those of the west Monophysites and Catholics — had 
produced divergencies between the traditions of the various 
schools. Starting, therefore, from a common source, two 
distinct systems of punctuation were formed, of whicli the 
western is the more convenient, but the eastern the more 
exact and generally the more in accordance with the 
ancient pronunciation; it has, for example, d in place 
of the western 6, and o in many cases where the western 
Syrians pronounce li. In later times the two systems 
have been intermingled in various ways, 

Arabic everywhere put a speedy end to the predomi- 
nance of Aramaic a predominance which had lasted for 
more than a thousand years— and soon began to drive 
Syriac out of use. At the beginning of the 11th century 
the learned metropolitan of Nisibis, Elias bar Shinndyii, 
wrote his books intended for Christians either entirely in 
Arabic or in Arabic and Syriac arranged in ])arallel columns, 
that is, in the spoken and in the learned language. Thus, 
too, it became necessary to have Syriac- Arabic glossaries. 
Up to the present day Syriac has remained in use tor 
literary and ecclesiastical purj)oses, and may perhaps be 
even spoken in some monasteries and schools ; but it has 
long been a dead language. When Syriac became ex- 
tinct in Edessa and its neighbourhood is not known with 
certainty. 

This language, called Syriac ^par excellence, is not tlu 
immediate source whence are derived the Aramaic dialects 
still surviving in the northern districts. In the mountains 
known as the T^lr 'Abdin in Mesopotamia, in certain 
districts east and north of Mosul, in the neighbouring 
mountains of Kurdistan, and again beyond them on the 
western coast of Lake Urmia, Aramaic dialects are spoken 
by Christians and occasionally by Jews, and some of these 
dialects we know with tolerable precision. The dialect of 
Tfir 'Abdfn seems to differ considerably from all the rest ; 
the country beyond the Tigris is, however, divided, as 
regards language, amongst a multitude of local dialects. 
Among these, that of ITrmia has become the most import- 
ant, since American missionaries have formed a new literary 
language out of it. Moreover, the Homan Propaganda has 
printed books in two of the Neo-Syriac dialects. All these 
dialects exhibit a complete transformation of the ancient 
type, to a degree incomparably greater than is the * case, 
for example, with Mandaean. In particular, the ancient 

XXL — 82 
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Terbal tenses have almost entirely disappeared, but have 
been successfully replaced by new forms derived from parti- 
ciples. There are also other praiseworthy innovations. 
The dialect of ‘Abdin has, for instance, again coined 
a definite article. By means of violent contractions and 
phonetic changes some of these dialects, particularly that 
of Urmia, have acquired a euphony scarcely known in any 
other of the Semitic languages, with their ^^stridentia 
anhclantiaque verba” (Jerome). These Aranweans have 
all adopted a motley crowd of foreign words, from the 
Arabs, Kurds, and Turks, on whose borders they live and 
of whose languages they can often speak at least one. 
Chamf- Aramaic is frequently described as a poor language. This 

teriBticn jg opinion which we are unable to share. It is quite 
Ijmiiiaic. P^**®ihle, even now, to extract a very large vocabulary from 
* the more ancient Aramaic writings, and yet in this pre- 
dominantly theological literature a part only of the words 
that existed in the language have been preserved. It is 
true that Aramaic, having from the earliest times come into 
close contact with foreign languages, has borrowed many 
words from them, in particular from Persian and Greek ; 
but, if we leave out of consideration the fact that many 
Hyrian authors are in the habit of using, as ornaments or 
for convenience (especially in translations), a great number 
of Greek words, some of which were unintelligible to their 
readers, we shall find that the proportion of really foreign 
words in older Aramaic books is not larger, perhaps even 
smaller, than the proportion of Komance words in German 
or Dutch. The influence of Greek upon the syntax and 
phraseology of Syriac is not so great as that which it has 
exercised, through the medium of Latin, upon the literary 
languages of modern Europe. With regard to sounds, 
the most characteristic feature of Aramaic (besides its 
peculiar treatment of the dentals) is that it is poorer in 
vowels tlian Hebrew, not to speak of Arabic, since nearly 
all short vowels in open syllables either wholly disappear or 
leave but a slight trace behind them (the so-called shewl,). 
In this respect the punctuation of Biblical Aramaic agrees 
with Hyriac, in which we are able to observe from very 
early times the number of vowels by examining the metri- 
cal pieces constructed according to the number of syllables, 
and with the Mandmau, which expresses every vowel by 
means of a vowel-letter. When several distinct dialects 
80 agree, the phenomenon in question must be of great 
antiquity. There are nevertheless traces which prove that 
the language once possessed more vowels, and the Ara- 
inseans, for instance, with whom David fought may have 
pronounced many vowels which afterwards disappeared. 
Another peculiarity of Aramaic is that it lends itself far 
more readily to the linking together of sentences than 
Hebrew and Arabic. It possesses many conjunctions and 
adverbs to express slight modifications of meaning. It is 
also very free as regards the order of words. That this 
quality, which renders it suitable for a clear and limpid 
prose style, is not the result of Greek influence may be 
seen by the Mandsean, on which Greek has left no mark. 
Jn its attempts to express everything clearly Aramaic 
often becomes prolix, — for example, by using additional 
personal and demonstrative pronouns. The contrast be- 
tween Aramaic as the language of prose and Hebrew as 
the language of poetry is one which naturally strikes us, 
but we must beware of carrying it too far. Even the 
Aramseans were not wholly destitute of poetical talent. 
Although the religious poetry of the Syrians has but little 
charm for us, yet real poetry occurs in the few extant frag- 
ments of Gnostic hymns. Moreover, in the modern dialects 
popular songs have been discovered which, though very 
simple, are fresh and full of feeling.^ It is therefore by no 

^ 8ee Socia, JHe neu-ammUischen Dialekte von Urmia his Mosul^ 
ftibingen, 1882 ; oomp. Z,D,JSi(,Cl., xxxvi. 879 jgf. 
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means improbable that in ancient times Aramaic was used 
in poems which, being contrary to the theological tendency 
of Syrian civilization, were doomed to total oblivion. 

Assyrian . — Long before Aramaic another Semitic Ian- Ax^uj. 
guage flourished in the regions of the Tigris and on the lower 
Euphrates which has been preserved to us in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. It is usually called the Assyrian, after the 
name of the country where the first and most important 
excavations were made ; but the term Babylonian” would 
be more correct, as Babylon was the birthplace of this lan- 
guage and of the civilization to which it belonged. Certain 
Babylonian inscriptions appear to go back to the fourth 
millennium before our ora ; but the great mass of these 
cuneiform inscriptions date from between 1000 and 500 
B.C. Assyrian seems to be more nearly related to Hebrew 
than to Aramaic ; we may cite, for example, the relative 
particle ska, which is also used as a sign of the genitive, 
and is identical with the Phoenician ash and the Hebrew 
asher (she^ sha\ also the similarity between Assyrian and 
Hebrew in the treatment of the aspirated dentals. On the 
other hand, Assyrian differs in many respects from all the 
cognate languages. The ancient perfect has wholly dis- 
appeared, or left but few traces, and the gutturals, with 
the exception of the hard have been smoothed down to 
a degree which is only paralleled in the modern Aramaic 
dialects. So at least it would appear from the writing, or 
rather from the manner in which Assyriologists transcribe 
it. The Babylonian form hU (occurring in Isa. xlvi. 1 ; 

Jer. 1. 2 and li. 44, — passages all belonging to the 6th 
century B.c.), the name of the god who was originally 
called 5a7, is a confirmation of this; but, on the other 
hand, the name of the country where Biabylon was situated, 
viz., Shin*ar, and that of a Babylonian god, *Anammelekh 
(2 Kings xvii. 31), as well as those of the tribes Sh6*a 
and Kd*a (Ezek. xxiii, 23) who inhabited the Assyrio- 
Babylonian territory, seem to militate against this theory, 
as they are B 2 )elt in the Old Testament with *at». The 
Assyrian system of writing is so comi)licated, and, in spite 
of its vast aiqjaratus, is so imperfect an instrument for the 
accurate representation of sounds, that we are hardly yet 
bound to regard the transcriptions of contemporary Assyrio- 
logists as being in all points of detail the final dictum of 
science. It is, for examj^le, very doubtful whether the 
vowels at the end of words and the ap 2 >ended m were 
really j^ronounced in all cases, as .this would presuppose 
a complete confusion in the grammar of the language. 
However this may be, the present writer does not feel 
able to speak at greater length ui)on Assyrian, not being 
an Assyriologist himself nor yet capable of satisfactorily 
distinguishing the certain from the uncertain results of 
Assyriological inquiry. 

The native cuneiform writing was used in Babylonia 
not only under the Persian empire but also in the Greek 
jjenod, as the discovery of isolated S 2 )ecimen 8 proves. It 
does not of course necessarily follow from this that Assyrian 
was still spoken at that time. Indeed, this language may 
j) 08 sibly have been banished from ordinary life long before 
the destruction of Nineveh, surviving only as the official 
and sacerdotal tongue. These inscriptions, in any case, 
were intended for none but a narrow circle of learned 
persons. 

Arabic . — The southern group of Semitic languages con- 
sists of Arabic and Ethiopic. Arabic, again, is sul^ivided 
into the dialects of the larger portion of Arabia and those 
of the extreme south (the Sabi^an, <kc.). At a very much 
earlier time than we were but lately justified in supposing, 
some of the northern Arabs reduced their language 
writing. For travellers have quite recently discovered in 
the northern parts of the HijAz inscriptions in a strange inwn 
character, which seem to have been written long before our tio»‘ 
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Th» c^racter resembles the Sabaean, but perhaps re- 
presents an ea^er stage of graphical development. These 
inscriptions have been call^ Thamudic,’* because they 
veere found in the country of the Thamiid ; but this desig- 
nation is scarcely a suitable one, because during the period 
when the power of the Thamdd was at its height, and 
when the buildings mentioned in the Koran were hewn in 
the rocks, the language of this country was Nabatasan (see 
Above). Unfortunately the inscriptions hitherto discovered 
are all short ^ and for the most part fragmentary, and con- 
sequently furnish but little material to the student of lan- 
guages. But there can be no doubt that they are written 
in an Arabic dialect. The treatment of the dentals, 
among other things, is a sufficient proof of this. At least 
in one point they bear a striking resemblance to Hebr^ : 
they have the article ha (not half as we might expect). It 
is possible that the tribes living on Arabian soil which are 
regarded in the Old Testament as nearly related to Israel, 
that is, the Ishmaelites, the Midianites, and even the 
Edomites, may have spoken dialects occupying a middle 
position between Arabic and Hebrew. They are perhaps 
traces of some such intermediate link that have been pre- 
served to us in these inscriptions. 

Ancient The numerous inscriptions scattered over the north-west 
Arabic of Arabia, especially over the wild and rocky district of 
liour**" SafA, near Damascus, probably date from a later period. 
They are written in peculiar characters, which, it would 
seem, are likewise related to those used by the Sabseans. 
They are all of them short and indistinct, scratched hurriedly 
and irregularly upon unhewn stone. What we at present 
understand of them — they consist almost entirely of proper 
names — is owing in nearly every case to the ingenuity of 
Hal6vy,‘-* In matters of detail, however, much still remains 
uncertain. To decijiher them with absolute certainty will 
no doubt always be impossible on account of their careless 
•execution. These inscriptions are probably the work of 
Arab emigrants from the south. 

The Arabs who inhabited the Nabatean kingdom wrote 
in Aramaic, but, as has been remarked above, their native 
language, Arabic, often shov/s through the foreign disguise. 
We are thus able to satisfy ourselves that these Arabs, w^ho 
lived a little before and a little after Christ, spoke a dialect 
closely resembling the later classical Arabic. The nomi- 
native of the so-called “ triptote ” nouns has, as in classical 
Arabic, the termination u ; the genitive has i (the accusa- 
tive therefore probably ended in a), but without the addi- 
tion of n. Generally speaking, those proper names which 
in classical Arabic are “ diptotes ” are here devoid of any 
inflexional termination. The u of the nominative appears 
also in Arabic proper names belonging to more northern 
districts, as, for example. Palmyra and Edessa. All these 
Arabs were probably of the same race. It is possible that 
the two oldest known specimens of distinctively Arabic 
writing — ^namely, the Arabic portion of the trilingual in- 
scription of Zabad, south-east of Haleb (Aleppo), written 
in Syriac, Greek, and Arabic, and dating from 612 or 513 
A.n., ^ and that of the bilingual inscription of Harran, 
soulJbi of Damascus,^ written in Greek and Arabic, of 568 
— represent nothing but a somewhat more modern form 
. of this dialect. In both these inscriptions proper names 
take in the genitive the termination te, which shows that 
the meaning of such inflexions was no longer felt. These 
two inscriptions, especially that of Zabad, which is badly 

^ The decipherment of these inscriptions was begun by Hulivy, who 
followed the drawings of Doughty. The subject is now being further 
investigated by D. H. Mtlller of Vienna from Euting’s copies. 

**E88ai sur lea Inscriptions du Safa,*’ from the Journal AHatique 
•{Paris, 1882). 

* Sachau, Monatihericht der Berliner Akademie der Wiseenecha/Unt 

10th February 1881, and xxxvi. 846 sj. 

* Le Bas and Waddington, No. 2464, and Z.D,M.O„ xxxviii. 530. 
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written, have not yet been satisfactorily interpreted in all 
their details. 

During the whole period of the preponderance of Aramaic 
this language exercised a great influence upon the vocabu- 
lary of the Arabs. The more carefully we investigate the 
more clearly does it appear that numerous Arabic words, 
used for ideas or objects which presuppose a certain degree 
of civilization, ore borrowed from the Aramaeans. Hence 
the civilizing influence of their northern neighbours must 
have been very strongly felt by the Arabs, and contributed 
in no small measure to prepare them for playing so import- 
ant a part in the history of the world. 

In the 6th century the inhabitants of the greater part CluMical 
of Arabia proper spoke everywhere essentially the same 
language, which, as being by far the most important of all 
Arabic dialects, is known simply as the Arabic language. 

Arabic poetry, at that time cultivated throughout the 
"whole of central and northern Arabia a.s far as the lower 
Euphrates and even beyond it, employed one language 
only. The extant Arabic jmeriis l)elonging to the heathen 
period were not indeed written down till much later, and 
meanwhile underwent considerable alterations^; but the 
absolute regularity of the metre and rhyme is a sufficient 
proof that on the whole these poems all obeyed the same 
laws of language. It is indeed highly probable that the 
rhapsodists and the grammarians have effaced many slight 
dialectical peculiarities ; in a great number of passages, for 
example, the poets may have used, in accordance with the 
fashion of their respective tribes, some other case than that 
prescribed by the grammarians, and a thing of this kind 
may afterwards have been altered, unless it happened to 
occur in rhyme ; but such alterations cannot have extended 
very far. A dialect that diverged in any great measure 
from the Arabic of the grammarians could not possibly 
have been made to fit into the metres. Moreover, the 
Arabic philologists recognize the existence of various small 
distinctions between the dialects of individual tribes and of 
their poets, and the traditions of the more ancient schools 
of Koran readers exhibit very many dialectical nnuncea. 

It might indeed be conjectured that for the majority of 
the Arabs the language of poetry was an artificial one, — 
the sj>eech of certain tribes having been adoi>ted by all the 
rest as a dialectus 2 ^oetira, And this might be j) 088 ible in 
the case of wandering minstrels whose art gained them 
their livelihood, sut'h as NAbigha and A'sliA. But, when 
we find that the Bedouin goat-herds, for instance, in the 
mountainous district near Mecca composed poems in this 
very same language upon their insignificant feuds and per- 
sonal quarrels, that in it the proud chiefs of the Taghli- 
bites and the Bekrites addressed defiant verses to the king 
of Hfra (on the Euphrates), that a Christian inhabitant of 
Hira, Adi b. Zaid, used this language in his serious jioems, 

— when we reflect that, as far as the Arabic poetry of the 
heathen period extends, there is nowhere a trace of any 
important linguistic difference, it would surely be a para- 
dox to assume that all these Arabs, who for the most part 
were quite illiterate and yet extremely jealous of the honour 
of their tribes, could have taken the trouble to clothe their 
ideas and feelings in a foreign, or even a perfectly arti- 
ficial, language. The Arabic philologists also invariably 
regarded the language of the poets as being that of the 
Arabs in general. Even at the end of the 2d century 
after Mohammed the Bedouins of Arabia proper, with the 
exception of a few outlying districts, were considered as 
being in possession of this pure Arabic. The most learned 
grammarians were in the habit of appealing to any unedu- 
cated man who happened to have just arrived with his 
camels from the desert, though he did not know by heart 
twenty verses of the Koran, and had. no concep tion of theo- 
® Comp, the article Mo'alla^Xt. 
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retical grammar, in order that he might decide whether in 
Amble it were allowable or necessary to express oneself in 
this or that manner. It is evident that these profound 
scholars knew of only one classical language, which was still 
spoken by the Bedouins. The tribes which produced the 
prinoi|)al poets of the earlier period belonged for the most 
art to portions of the HyAz, to Nejd and its neighbour- 
ood, and to the region which stretc^hes thence towards the 
Euphrates. A great part of the HiJAz, on the other hand, 
plays a very unimportant part in this poetry, and the 
Arabs of the north-west, who were under the Roman 
dominion, have no share whatever in it. The dialects of 
these latter tribes probably diverged further from the 
ordinary language. The fact that they were Christians 
does not explain this, since the Taghlibites and other tribes 
who produced eminent poets also professed Christianity. 
Moreover, poets from the interior were gladly welcomed 
at the court of the Ghassanian princes, who were Christian 
'vassals of the emperor residing near Damascus; in this 
district, therefore, their language was at least understood. 
It may l)e added that most of the tribes which cultivated 
poetry appear to have been near neighbours at an epoch 
not Very far removed from that in question, and afterwards 
to have been scattered in large bands over a much wider 
extent of country. And nearly all those who were not 
Christians [)aid respect to the sanctuary of Mecca. It is 
a total mistake, but one frequently made by Europeans, 
Dialect to designate the Arabic language as the Koraishito dia- 
of the lect.” This ox])ression never occurs in any Arabic author. 
KoraUh. a few rare cases we do read of the dialect of the 

Koraish, by which is meant the peculiar local tinge that 
distinguished the speech of Mecca ; but to describe the 
Arabic language as “ Koraishite ” is as absurd as it would 
be to speak of English as the dialect of London or of 
Oxford. This unfortunate designation has been made the 
basis of a theory very often repeated in modern times, - 
namely, that classical Arabic is nothing else but the dialect 
of Mecca, which the Koran first brought into fashion. So 
far from this being the case, it is certain that the speech 
of the towns in the HijAz did not agree in every point with 
the language of the poets, and, as it happens, the Koran 
itself contains some remarkable deviations from the rules 
of the classical language. Tliis would be still more evident 
if the punctuation, which was introdTiced at a later time, 
did not obscure many details. The traditions which re- 
present the Koraish as speaking the purest of all Arabic 
dialects are partly the work of the imagination and partly 
compliments paid to the rulers descended from the Koraish, 
but are no doubt at variance with the ordinary opinion of 
the Arabs themselves in earlier days. In the Koran Mo- 
hammed has imitated the poets, though, generally speaking, 
with little success; the poets, on the other hand, never 
imitated him. Thus the Koran and its language exercised 
but very little influence upon the poetry of the following 
century and upon that of later times, whereas this poetry 
closely and slavishly copied the productions of the old 
heathen period. The fact that the poetical literature of 
the early Moslems has been preserved in a much more 
authentic form than the works of the heathen poets 
})rove8 that our idea of the ancient })oetry is on the 
whole just. 

Ctiangei The Koran and Islam raised Arabic to the position of 
to one of the principal languages of the world. Under the 
Arabia' leadership of the Koraish the Bedouins subjected half the 
world to both their dominion and their faith. Thus 
Ambic acquired the additional character of a sacred lan- 
guage. But soon it became evident that not nearly all 
the Arabs spoke a language precisely identical with the 
classical Arabic of the poets. The north-western Arabs 
played a |)articularly important part during the period of 
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the Omayyads. The ordinary speech of Mecca and 
Medina was, as we have seen, no longer qui^ so primitive 
as that of the desert. To this may be added that the 
military expeditions brought those Arabs who spoke the 
classical language into contact with tribes from out-of-the- 
way districts, such as *OmAn, Bahrain (Bahrein), and 
particularly the north of Yemen. The fact that numbers, 
of foreigners, on passing over to Islam, became rapidly 
Arabized was also little calculated to preserve the unity of 
the language. Finally, the violent internal and external 
commotions which were produced by the great events of 
that time, and stirred the whole nation, probably acceler- 
ated linguistic change. In any case, we know from good 
tradition that even in the Ist century of the Flight the 
distinction between correct and incorrect speech was quite 
perceptible. About the end of the 2d century the system 
of Arabic grammar was constructed, and never underwent 
any essential modification in later times. The theory as 
to how one should express oneself was now definitely 
fixed. The majority of those Arabs who lived beyond the 
limits of Arabia already diverged far from this standard ; 
and in particular the final vowels which serve to indicate 
cases and moods wore no longer pronounced. This change, 
by which Arabic lost one of its principal advantages, was 
no doubt hastened by the fact that even in the classical 
style such terminations were omitted whenever the word 
stood at the end of a sentence (in pause) ; and in the living 
language of the Arabs this dividing of sentences is very 
frequent. Hence people were already quite accustomed 
to forms without grammatical terminations. 

Through the industry of Arabic philologists we are able Vocaba- 
to make ourselves intimately acquainted with the system, la^ry. 
and still more with the vocabulary of the language 
although they have not always performed their task in a 
critical manner. We should be all the more disposed te 
admire the richness of the ancient Arabic vocabulary w'hei 
we remember how simple are the conditions of life amongst 
the Arabs, how painfully monotonous their country, and 
consequently how limited the range of their ideas must 
be. Within this range, however, the slightest modification 
is expressed by a particular word. It must be confessed 
that the Arabic lexicon has been greatly augmented by 
the habit of citing as words by themselves such rhetorical 
phrases as an individual poet has used to describe an ob- 
ject ; for example, if one poet calls the lion the “ tearer 
and another calls him the mangier,’’ each of these terma 
is explained by the lexicograi^hers as equivalent to “ lion.”" 

One branch of literature in particular, namely, lampoona 
and satirical poems, which for the most part have perished, 
no doubt introduced into the lexicon many expressions 
coined in an arbitrary and sometimes in a very strange 
manner. Moreover, Arabic philologists have greatly under- 
rated the number of words which, though they occur now 
and then in poems, were never in general use except among 
particular tribes. But in spite of these qualifications it 
must be admitted that the vocabulary is surprisingly rich, 
and the Arabic dictionary will always remain the principal 
resource for the elucidation of obscure expressions in all 
the other Semitic tongues. This method, if pursued with 
the necessary caution, is a perfectly legitimate one. 

Poems seldom enable us to form a clear idea of the lan- 
guage of ordinary life, and Arabic poetry happens to have 
been distinguished from the very beginning by a certain 
tendency to artificiality and mannerism. Still less does^ 
the Koran exhibit the language in its spoken fonn. Wiia 
oflice is performed by the prose of the ancient traditions 
(Hadlth;. The genuine accounts of the deeds of the 
Prophet and of his companions, and not less the stori^ 
concerning the battles and adventures of the Bedouins in 
the heathen period and in the earlier days of Islam, are 
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excellent models of a prose style, although in some cases 
their redaction dates from a later time. 

Classical Arabic is rich not only in words but in gram- 
matical matical forms. The wonderful development of the broken 
forms plurals, and sometimes of the verbal nouns must be re- 
a®<^rul®**garded as an excess of wealth. The sparing tise of the 
ancient terminations which mark the plural has somewhat 
obscured the distinction between plurals, collectives, ab- 
stract nouns, and feminines in general. In its manner of 
employing the verbal tenses genuine Arabic still exhibits 
traces of that poetical freedom which we see in Hebrew ; 
zhis characteristic disappears in the later literary language. 
Tn connecting sentences Arabic can go much further than 
Hebrew, but the simple parataxis is by far the most usual 
construction. Arabic has, however, this great advantage, 
that it scarcely ever leaves us in doubt as to where the 
apodosis begins. The attempts to define the tenses more 
clearly by the addition of adverbs and auxiliary verbs load 
to no very positive result (os is the case in other Semitic 
languages also), since they are not carried out in a system- 
atic manner. The arrangement of words in a sentence is 
governed by very strict rules. As the subject and object, 
at least in ordinary cases, occupy fixed positions, and as the 
genitive is invariably placed after the noun that governs 
it, the use of case-endings loses much of its significance. 
Ambu'of This language of the Bedouins had now, as we have 
<Hiui Jited seen, become that of religion, courts, and polished society, 
fiocu'ty. In the streets of the towns the language already diverged 
considerably from this, but the upper classes took pains to 
speak “ Arabic.” The poets and the beaux esprita never 
ventured to employ any but the classical language, and 
the “Atticists,” with pedantic seriousness, convicted the 
most celebrated among the later poets (for instance Motan- 
abbl) of occasional deviations from the standard of correct 
speech. At the same time, however, classical Arabic was 
the language of business and of science, and at the present 
<iay still holds this position. There are, of course, many 
gradations between the pedantry of purists and the use of 
what is simply a vulgar dialect. Sensible writers employ 
a kind of koiv^, which does not aim at being strictly cor- 
rect and calls modern things by modern names, but which, 
nevertheless, avoids coarse vulgarisms, aiming principally 
at making itself intelligible to all educated men. The 
reader may pronounce or omit the ancient terminations as 
he chooses. This language lived on, in a sense, through 
the whole of the Middle Ages, owing chiefly to the fact 
that it was intended for educated persons in general and 
not only for the learned, whereas the poetical schools 
strove to make use of the long extinct language of the 
Bedouins. As might be expected, this KotvrJ, like the koivti 
of the Greeks, has a comparatively limited vocabulary, 
since its principle is to retain only those expressions from 
the ancient language which were generally understood, and 
it does not borrow much new material from the vulgar 
•dialects. 

It is entirely a mistake to suppose that Arabic is un- 
Buited for the treatment of abstract subjects. On the 
contrary, scarcely any language is so well adapted to be 
the organ of scholasticism in all its branches. Even the 
tongue of the ancient Bedouins had a strong preference for 
the use of abstract verbal nouns (in striking contrast to 
the Latin, for example) ; thus they oftener said “ Needful 
hs thy sitting ” than ‘‘ It is needful that thou shouldest sit.” 
This tendency was very advantageous to philosophical 
phraseology. The strict rules as to the order of words, 
though very unfavourable to the development of a truly 
eloquent stylo, render it all the easier to express ideas in 
a rigidly scientific form. 

In the meantime Arabic, like every other widely spread language, 
Aecessarily began to undergo modification and to split up into 
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dialecta The Arabs are mistaken in attributing this development Minor 
to the influence of those foreign languages with which Arabic came Arable 
into contact. Such intluenecs can iiave had but little to do with dUlecta 
the matter ; for were it otherwise the language of the interior of 
Arabia must have remained unchanged, yet even in this region the 
inhabitants are very far from si)oaking as they did a thousand years 
back. A person who in Arabia or elsewhere should trust to liis 
knowledge of classical Arabic only would resemble those trevellers 
from the north wlio endeavour to make themselves understood by 
Italian waiters through the medium of a kind of Latin. The 
written language has, it is true, gi'oatly retarded the development 
of the dialects. Every good Mo3cin repeats at least a few short 
suras several times a day in his prayers, ht'sides being minutely 
acquainted with the sacred book ; and this must have had a jjower- 
ful influence upon tho speech of the people at large. But nover- 
tholosB dialects liave formed themselves and have diverged con- 
siderably from one another. Of these there are indeed out few 
with which we are tolerably well a(‘quaintcd ; that of I'gypt alone 
is known with real accuracy.^ Although the French have occupied 
Algeria for about fifty years, we still po8s<*sR but iinperfoet informa- 
tion with respect to the language of that country. It is closely 
connected with that of Morocto on tho one liainl and with that of 
Tunis on tho other. Arabic has long been banished from S]:)ain ; 
but wo possess a few literary works written in Spanish Arabic, and 
just before it became too late Pedro de Alcala composed a grammar 
and a lexicon of that dialect.* Wc have also a lew ancient speci- 
mens of the Arabic which was once s]X)ken in Sicily. To the 
western group of dialects belongs tho language* of Malta, which, 
cut oft’ as it is from other Arabic dialects and exposed to the inflii- 
once of Italian, has developed itself in a very strange manner; in 
it a considerable number of books have alr(*ady been printed, but 
with Ijatin character. The dialects of Arabia, Syria, and the other 
Eastern provinces, in spite of many vaUmhlo works, are not yet 
sufficiently well known to admit of being definitely classified. 

There can be no doubt that the development of those dialects is 
in part the result of older dialoc'tical variations which were already 
in existence in the time of the Piophct. The histories of dialects 
which differ completely from one another often puisne an ana- 
logous course. In general, the Arabic dialects still resemblo one 
another more than wo might expect when we take into (considera- 
tion the groat extent of country over which they are spoken and 
the very considerable geographical obstacles that stand in tlie way 
of communication. But we must not suppose that people, for 
instance*, from Mosul, Morocco, San'a, and tno interior of Arabia 
would be able to understand one another without difTu’ulty. It is 
a total error to r(»gard tho dilb*r(*nce b(*tween the Arabic dialects 
and tho ancient language as a tiifling one, or to represent the 
development of these dialects ns something wholly unlike tho 
development of tho Romance languages. No living Arabic dialect 
diverges from classical Arabic so much as Freneli or Knuman from 
Latin ; hut, on the other hand, no Arabic dialect resembles the 
classical language so closely as the Lugodoric dialect, which is still 
spoken in Sardinia, resembles its pan^nt 8])eecli, and yet the lapse 
of time is very much greater in the case of tho latter. 

ISahxan — Long before Mohainincd, a jwculiar and highly Babaeab 
developed form of civilization liad flourislicd in the table- ipscrip- 
land to tho south-west of Arabia. Tho more wo become 
acquainted with tho country of the ancient Sabseans and 
with its colossal edifices, and the better we are able to 
decipher its inscriptivms, wliicli are being discovered in 
ever-increasing numbers, the easier it is for us to account 
for the haze of niythical glory wherewith tho Habaeans 
were once invested. The Saba.*an inscriptions (which till 
lately were more often called by the less correct name of 
“ Himyaritic ”) begin long before our era and continue till 
about the 4th century. Tho somewhat stiff character is 
always very distiiict ; and the habit of regularly dividing 
the words from one another renders decipherment easier, 
which, however, has not yet been performed in a very 
satisfactory manner, owing in part to the fact that the 
vast majority of the documents in question consist of re- 
ligious votive tablets with peculiar sacerdotal expressions, 
or of architectural notices abounding in technical terms. 

These inscriptions fall into two classes, distinguished partly 
by grammatical peculiarities and partly by peculiarities 
of phraseology. One dialect, which forms the causative 
with Aa, li ke Hebrew and others, and emj )lo ya, like nearly 

^ W. Spitta-Bey, OramvuUik des araMschen V ulyardialecta wm 
Aegypten (lieipsic, 1880). 

* They were published in 1606, reprinted by Lagarde (Petri Uiapami 
de Lingm Arabica Libri duoj Gottingen, 1883). 
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all the Semitic languages, the termination U (AtJ) as the 
sufBx of the tliird person singular, is the Sabsean properly 
speaking. Tim other, which expresses the causative by 
m (corresponding to the Hhaphel of the Aramaeans and 
others), and for the suffix uses a (like the Assyrian «A), is 
the Minaic. To this latter branch belong the numerous 
South Arabic inscriptions recently found in the north of 
the Ilijiiz, near Hejr, where the Minaeans must have had 
a commercial settlement. The difference between the two 
classes of inscriptions is no doubt ultimately based upon 
a real divergtmco of dialect, iiut the singular manner in 
which districts containing Habtean inscriptions and those 
containing Minaic alternate with one another seems to 
point in part to a mere hieratic practice of clinging to 
ancient modes of expression. Indeed it is very probably 
due to conscious literary conservatism that the language 
of the inscriptions remains almost entirely unchanged 
through many centuries, A few inscriptions from districts 
rather more to the east exhibit certain linguistic peculiar- 
ities, which, however, may perhafis bo explained by the 
nupftosition that the writers did not, as a nde, speak this 
dialect, and therefore were but imperfectly acquainted 
with it. 

Oram- As the Sabjean writing seldom indicates the vowels, our 
iiiatloal knowledge of the language is necessarily very incomplete \ 
forms, unvarying style of the inscriptions excludes a great 

number of the commonest grammatical forms. Not a 
single occurrence of the first or second )»erson has yet been 
detected, with the possible exception of one pro])er name, 
in which ‘‘our god” apparently occurs. But the know- 
ledge which wo already possess amply suffices to prove that 
Sabman is closely related to Arabic as wo are acquainted 
with it. The former language possesses the same phonetic 
elements as the latter, except that it has at least one addi- 
tional sibilant, which appears to have been lost in Arabic. 
It possesses the broken i)lural, a dual form resembling 
that used in Arabic, «kc. It is especially important to 
notice tliat Sabtean expresses the idea of indefiniteness by 
means of an api)ende(l just as Arabic expresses it by 
means of an n, which in all probability is a modification 
of the former sound. Both in this point and in some 
others Saharan appears more i)riinitive than Arabic, as 
might 1)0 cxi)octed from the earlier date of its monuments. 
The article is formed by appending an n. In its vocabulary 
also Sabiean bears a great resemblance to Arabic, although, 
on the other hand, it often approaclies more nearly to the 
northern Semitic languages in this respect; and it possesses 
much that is jieculiar to itself.^ 

Soon after the Christian era Sabajan civilization began 
to decline, and completely perished in the wars with the 
Abyssitiians, who several times occupied the country, and 
in the 6th century remained in possession of it for a con- 
siderable period. In that ago the language of central 
AraV^ia was already penetrating into the Sabsean domain. 
It is further possible that many tribes "which dwelt not far 
to the north of the civilized districts had always 8|K)ken 
dialects resembling central Arabic rather than Sabaean. 
About the year 600 “ Arabic ” was the language of all 
Yemen, with the exception perhaps of a few isolated dis- 
tricts, and this process of assimilation continued in later 
times. Several centuries after Mohammed learned Yemen- 
ites were acquainted with the characters of the inscriptions 
which abounded in their country ; they wore also able to 
decipher the proper names and a small number of Sabaean 
words the meaning of which was still known to them, hut 
they could no longer understand the inscriptions as a 

^ The literature relating to these inscriptions is widely scatt6i*ed. 
Before the Parisian Corpus supplies ns with the collected materials, 
we may hope to see the Sabiean grammar of D. H. Mtiller, who, with 
Hal4vy, has lately rendered the greatest services in this department. 
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whole. Being zealous local patriots, they diBCOver<»d In 
those inscriptions which they imagined themselves to be 
capable of deciphering many fabulous stories respecting 
the glory of the ancient Yemenites. 

Further to the east, in the sea-coast districts of Shihr and Kahra, Dialects^ 
up to the borders of the barren desert of the interior, and also, we akin to 
are told, in the island of Socotra, dialects very unlike Arabic are Sabasau. 
still spoken. Allusions to this fact are found in Arabic writers of 
the 10th century. These dialects depart widely fh)m the ancient 
Semitic type, bat bear some resemblance to the Sabiean, although 
they cannot be r^arded as actually descended from the latter. 

One feature which they have in common with Sabecuii is the habit 
of appending an n to the imperfect. Like the Ethiopic, and prob- 
ably also this Sabasan, they use k (instead of 0 in the terminations • 
of tho first }>er8on singular and the second person singular and 
plural of the perfect tense. In the suffixes of the third person 
tliere apf)ears, at least in the feminine, an s, as in the Minaic. 
Unfortunately the information which we have hitherto possessed 
respectinff these dialects is meagre and inexact, in part very in- 
exact.® It is miich to be wished that soon they may all he inves- 
tigated as carefully as possible, tho more so as tliere is danger in 
delay, for Arabic is OTadually supplanting them. 

Ethiopic. — In Abyssinia, too, and in the neighbouring Geez, or 
countries we find languages which bear a certain resem- Ethiopicr 
blance to Arabic. Tho Geez or Ethiopic ® proper, the Ian- 
guago of the ancient kingdom of Aksfim, was r^uced to 
writing at an early date. To judge by the few passages 
communicated by Salt, the back of the inscription of 
Aeizanas, king of Aksdm about 350, exhibits writing in 
the Sabeean language, which appears to prove that the 
development of the Geez character out of the Saba?an, and 
the elevation of Geez to the rank of a literary language, 
must have taken place after tho year 350. The oldest 
monuments of this language which are known with cer- 
tainty are the two great inscriptions of Td.z6mi, a heathen 
king of Aksiim, dating from about 500. Hitherto our 
acquaintance with these inscriptions has been derived from 
very imperfect drawings^ ; but they amply suffice to show 
that we have here tho same language as that in which 
tho Ethiopic Bible is written, with the very same exact 
indication of the vowels, — a point in which Ethiopic has 
an advantage over all other Semitic characters. Who in- 
troduced this vocalization is unknown. When the above- 
mentioned inscriptions were made the Bible had probably 
been already translated into Geez from the Greek, perhaps- 
in part by Jews; for Jews and Christians were at that 
time actively competing with one another, both in Arabia 
and in Abyssinia; nor were the former unsuccessful in 
making proselytes. The missionaries who gave the Bible 
to the Abyssinians must, at least in some cases, have 
spoken Aramaic as their mother-tongue, for this alone can 
explain tho fact that in tho Ethiopic Bible certain religious 
conceptions are expressed by Aramaic words. During tho 
following centuries various works were produced by the 
Abyssinians in this language ; they were all, so far as we 
are able to judge, of a more or less theological character, 
almost invariably translations from the Greek. Wo cannot 
say with certainty when Geez ceased to be the language 
of the people, but it was probably about a thousand years 
ago. IVom the time when the Abyssinian kingdom was 
reconstituted, towards the end of the 13th century, by 
tho so-called Solomonian dynasty (which was of southern 
origin), tho language of the court and of the Government 
was Amharic; but Geez remained the ecclesiastical and 
literary language, and Geez literature even showed a certain 

® See especially Maltzan, in Z.D,M,0,y vols. xxv. and xxvii. 

* This name is due to the fact that the Abyssinians, under the in- 
flaeuco of false erudition, applied the name Aldtoxla to their own. 
kin^om. 

* The authorities of tho library of Frankfort have kindly enabled 
the present writer to consult Kdppell’s copies, which ore more accurate 
than the lithographs In his book. The i^glish in 1868 did not seise 
the opportunity to examine thoroughly the antiquities of Aksdro, and 
since then no traveller has taken the trouble to procure accurate copies 
of these extremely important monuments. 
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activity in nuxneToiui translations from those Arabic and 
Coptic works which were in use amongst the Christians of 
Egypt; besides these a few original writings were com- 
posed, namely, lives of saints, hymns, Ac. This literary 
condition last^ till modem times. The language, which 
had long become extinct, was by no means invariably 
written in a pure form; indeed even in manuscripts of 
more ancient works we find many linguistic corruptions, 
which have crept in partly through mere carelessness and 
ignorance, partly through the influence of the later dialects. 
On points of detail we are still sometimes left in doubt, 
as we possess no manuscripts belonging to the older period. 
This renders it all the more important that the ancient 
and authentic inscriptions upon the monuments of Aksdm 
should be accurately published. 

Chtrac- Geez is more nearly related to Sabsean than to Arabic, 

tcrlstics though scarcely to such a degree as wo might expect. 

ofOeoz. historical intercourse between the Sabmans and the 
people of Aksfim does not, however, prove that those who 
spoke Geez were simply a colony from Sabsea ; the lan- 
guage may be descended from an extinct cognate dialect 
of south Arabia, or may have arisen from a mingling of 
several such dialects. And this colonization in Africa 
probably began much sooner than is usually supposed. 
In certain respects Geez represents a more modern stage 
of development than Arabic ; we may cite as instances the 
loss of some inflexional terminations and of the ancient 
passive, the change of the aspirated dentals into sibilants, 
Ac. In the manuscripts, especially those of later date, 
many letters are confounded, namely, A, A, and AA, a and 
«A, f and d ; this, however, is no doubt due only to the 
influence of the modern dialects. To this same influence, 
and indirectly perhaps to that of the Hamitic languages, 
we may ascribe the very hard sound now given to certain 
letters. A, <, f, and d, in the reading of Geez. The last 
two are at present pronounced something like ts and ts 
(the German z), A peculiar advantage possessed by Geez 
and by all Ethiopic languages is the sharp distinction 
between the imperfect and the subjunctive : in the former 
a vowel is inserted after the first radical, — a formation of 
which there seem to bo traces in the dialect of Mahra, and 
which is also believed to have existed in Assyrian. Geez 
has no definite article, but is very rich in particles. In 
the ease with which it joins sentences together and in its 
freedom as to the order of words it resembles Aramaic. 
The vocabulary is but imperfectly known, as the theologi- 
cal literature, which is for the most i)art very arid, supplies 
us with comparatively few expressions that do not occur 
in the Bible, whereas the more modem works borrow their 
phraseology in part from the spoken dialects, particularly 
Amharic. With regard to the vocabulary, Geez has much 
in common with the other Semitic tongues, hut at the same 
time possesses many words peculiar to itself ; of these a 
considerable proportion may be of Hamitic origin. Even 
some grammatical phenomena seem to indicate Hamitic 
influence ; for instance, the very frequent use of the geran- 
dive, a feature which has become still more prominent in 
the modern dialects, placed as they are in yet closer contact 
with the Hamitic. We must not suppose that the ancient 
inhabitants of Aksfim were of pure Semitic blood. The 
immigration of the Semites from Arabia was in all prob- 
ability a slow process, and under such circumstances there 
is every reason to assume that they largely intermingled 
with the aborigines. This opinion seems to be confirmed 
by anthropological facts. 

^*grfcaii(l Not only in what is properly tho territory of Aksiim (namely, 
‘Pioa. Tigr4, north-eastern Abys inia), but also in the countries bordering 
upon it to the north, including the islands of Dahlak, dialects are 
still spoken which are but more modem forms of tho linguistic 
typo clearly exhibited in Geez. The two principal of these are 
that spoken in Tigi*6 proper ond that of the neighbouring countries. 
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In reality, the name of Tigr4 belongs to both, and it would bo 
desirable to distinguish thorn from one another as Northern and 
Southern Tigr^. But it is the custom to call tho northern dialect 
simply, whilst that spoken in Tigre itself bears the name of 
Tigrih^ with an Amharic termination. It is generally assumed 
that Tim boars a closer rcsomblance to Ocez than does Tigriha, 
althou^i the latter is spoken in the country wdiero Geez was formed ; 
and this may very possibly bo tho case, for Tigiifta has during 
several centuries been very strongly iiillucnced by Amharic, which 
has not been the case with Tigre, which is s)x>kon partly by noniadu 
Of Tigr6, which appears to bo divided into numerous dialects, W'c 
have several glossaries ; but of its grammar we as yet know but 
little. Written specimens of this language are almost entirely 
wanting. With Tigriha wo are somewhat bettor ac^iuaintcd,' but 
only as it is spoken in tho centre of the cfnintry, near the site of 
the ancient Aksum, w’here Amharic happens to be particularly 
strong, — above all, amongst tho more educated classes. In Tigriha 
the older grammatical forms are often subjected to violent altera- 
tions ; foreign elements creep in ; but th(j kcriud romains Semitic. 

Very different is the case with Amharic, a language of Amharia 
which the domain extends from tho left bank of tho 
Takkaz6 into regions far to the south. Although hy no 
means tho only language spoken in these countries, it 
always tends to displace those foreign tongues which sur- 
round it and with which it is interspersed. We hero refer 
especially to tho Agaw dialects. Although Amharic has 
been driven back by the invasions of the Galla tribes, it 
has already compensated itself to some extent for this loss, 
as the Yedju and Wollo Gallas, who penetrated into eastern 
Abyssinia, have adojited it as their language. With tho 
exception, of course, of Arabic, no Semitic tongue is spoken 
by so large a number of human beings as Amharic. The 
very fact that the Agaw languages are being gradually, 
and, as it were, before our own eyes, absorbed by Amharic * 
makes it appear probable that this language must bo 
spoken chiefly by people who are not of Semitic race. 

This supposition is confirmed by a study of the language 
itself. Amharic has diverged from the ancient Semitic 
typo to a far greater extent than any of the dialects which 
we have hitherto enumerated. Many of the old forma- 
tions preserved in Geez are completely modified in Amharic. 

Of the feminine forms there remain but a few traces ; and 
that is the case also with the ancient plural of tho noun. 

The strangest innovations occur in tho personal pronouns. 

And certainly not more than half the vocabulary can with- 
out improbability be made to correspond with that of the 
other Semitic languages. In this, as also in the gramiiiar, 
we must leave out of account all that is borrowed from 
Geez, which, as being the ecclesiastical tongue, exercises 
a great influence everywhere in Abyssinia. On tho other 
hand, we must make allowance for the fact that in this 
language the very considerable phonetic modifications often 
produce a total change of form, so that many w^ords which 
at first have a thoroughly foreign appearance prove on 
further examination to be but tho regular development of 
words with which wo are already acquainted.® But the 
most striking deviations occur in the syntax. Things 
which we are accustomed to regard as usual or oven uni- 
versal in tho Semitic languages, such as the placing of the 
verb before the subject, of the governing noun before the 
genitive, and of the attributive relative clause after its 
substantive, are hero totally reversed. Words which are 
marked as genitives hy the prefixing of the relative particle, 
and even whole relative clauses, are treated as one w'ord, 
and are capable of having the objective suffix added to 
them. It is scarcely going too far to say that a person 

^ Franz Praetorius, Grammatik tier Tigrifiaaprache., Hallo, 1872. 

The proeent writer was also i>crmitto<l to use the inauascript grainiuar 
of a Belgian missionary, who spent a long time in tho country. 

^ Only an advanced guard of the Agaw languages, tho Bilin oi 
dialect of the Bogos, is hieing similarly absorbed by the Tigr^. 

• Praetorius, however, in his very valuable gramniar, JHe amhariache 
Sprache (Halle, 1879), has gone much too far in his attempts to connect 
Amharic words and grammatical phenowoua \n ilb Iheso that occur lo 
Gcoz. 
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who has learnt no Semitic lan^age would have less difS- 
culty in mastering the Amharic construction than one to 
whom the Semitic syntax is familiar. What here appears 
contrary to Semitic analogy is sometimes the rule in Agaw. 
Hence it is probable that in this case tribes originally 
Hamitic retained their former modes of thought and expres- 
sion after they had adopted a Semitic speech, and that 
they modified their new language accordingly And it is 
not certain that the partial Semitization of the southern dis- 
tricts of Abyssinia (which had scarcely any connexion with 
the civilization of Aksiim during its best period) was en- 
tirely or even princij)ally due to influences from the north. 

In spite of its dominant position, Amharic did not for 
several centuries sliow any signs of becoming a literary 
language. The oldest documents which we possess are a 
few songs of the 15th and IGth centuries, which were not, 
however, written down till a later time, and are very diffi- 
oult to interpret. There are also a few Qeez-Amharic gloss- 
aries, which maybe tolerably old. 8ince the 17 th century 
various attempts have been made, sometimes by European 
missionaries, to write in Amharic, and in modern times 
this language has to a considerable extent been employed 
for literary purposes; nor is this to be ascribed exclu- 
sively to foreign influence. A literary language, fixed in a 
Bufiieient measure, has thus been formed. Books belonging 
to a somewhat earlier jjeriod contain tolerably clear proofs of 
dialectical difibrenccs. Scattered notices by travellers seem 


to indicate that in' some districts the language diverges in 
a very much greater degree from the recogniased type. 

The Abyssinian chronicles have for centuries been written 
in Geez, largely intermingled with Amharic elements. 

This language of the chronicles,^' in itself a dreary chaos, 
often enables us to discover what were the older forms of 
Amharic words. A similar mixture of Geez and Amharic 
is exemplified in various other books, especially such as 
refer to the affairs of the Government and of the court. 

The lanfi^ges fi{)oken still farther to the south, that of Gur^gu^ 

(south of 8hoa) and that of Harar, are perhaus more fitly described and 
as languages akiu to Amharic than as Amharic dialects. Until Uaraii 
we poeseas more precise information respecting them, and in Mneral 
respecting the linguistic and ethnographical condition of these 
countries, it would not be safe to hazard even a ^ 

the origin of those languages, which, corrupt as they may be, and 
surrounded by tongues of a wholly different class, must still be 
regarded as Semitic. It is enough to repeat that the immigration 
of the Semites into these parts of Africa was probably no one single 
act, that it may have taken ^lace at different times, that tlie immi- 
grants perhaps belonged to diflercnt tribes and to different districta 
of Arabia, and that very hotoro^iieous peoples and languages appear 
to have been variously mingled together in these regions. 

The clever and brilliant work of Kenan, Hintoire gtniraU dea languea Simi^ 
tiquta (1st ed.. Paris, 1855), could not fail to produce raucb effect at the time, 
in spite of its one-sided character and the actual mistakes that it contains. 

Even at the present day a acholar iiiav read it with great interest and nrotit; 
but as a whole it has been superseded by the discoveries of the last twenty 
or thirty years. The remarks of Ewald, in the introduction to his Hebrew 
grammar. ti]Mm the mutitul relationship of the Bemitic languages are still 
w »H.hy of |>eruHu1, much as they provoke contradiction. A work upon the 
Huldect which realizes for the nresent state of science what Renan endeavoured 
to realize for his own time unfortunately does not exist. (TH. N.) 


SEMLEU, Johann Salomo (1725-1791), ecclesiastical 
historian and critic, sometimes called “the father of 
German rationalism” (see Hationalism), was born at 
Saalfcld in Thuringia on 18th December 1725. He was 
the son of a clergyman in poor circumstances, and had 
to fight his way in the world solely by his own talents. 
He grow uf) amidst Tietistic surroundings, which power- 
fully influoiioed him liis life through, though ho was never 
spiritually or intellectually a Pietist. As a boy he showed 
the omnivorous appetite for books which was characteristic 
of his later life. In his seventeenth year he entered the 
university of Hallo, whore he bocamo the disciple, after- 
wards the assistant, and at last the literary executor of the 
orthodox rationalistic Professor Baumgarton. In 1749 he 
accepted the position of editor, with the title of professor, 
of the (IJoburg official Gazette^ with leisure to pursue his- 
torical and scientific studies. But the next year he was 
invited to Altdorf as professor of j)hilology and history, 
and six months later became a professor of theology in 
Halle. After the death of Baumgarten (1757) 8omlcr be- 
came the head of the theological faculty of his university, 
and the fierce opposition which his writings and lectures 
provoked only helped to increase his fame os a professor. 
His popularity continued undimiiiislied for more than 
twenty year^ until 1779. In that year he came forward 
with a rej)ly to the Wotfenbilttel Frntj merits (see Hkimarus) 
and to Bahrdt's confession of faith, a step w'hich was inter 
proted by the extreme rationalists as a revocation of his 
own rationalistic ])osition. Even the Prussian Government, 
which favoured Bahrdt, made Semlor painfully feel its dis- 
pleasure at tliis new but really not inconsistent aspect of 
his position. But, though Seinler was really not incon- 
sistent with luinself in attacking the views of Reimarus 
and Bahrdt, as a comparison of his works prior and subse- 
quent to 1779 with those in question shows, his popularity 
began from that year to decline, and towards the end of 
liis life ho felt 'gainfully the necessity of emphasizing the 
apologetic and conservative value of true historical inquiry. 
With more justification, perhaps, might his defence of the 
notorious edict of Wollnor (1788), the cultus minister, be 
cited as a sign of the decline of his j^owors and of an un- 
faithfulness to his prinmplBs. He died at Halle on 14th 


March 1791, worn out by his prodigious labours, embittered 
by his desertion, and disappointed at the issue of his work. 

Somlcr's importance in the history of theology and the human 
mind is that of a critic of Biblical and ecclesiastical documents and 
of the history of dogmas. He was nt>t a philosophical thinker or 
theologian, though Tie insisted, more or less confusedly, and yet 
with an energy and persistency before unknown, on certain distinc- 
tions of great importance when properly worked out and applied, 
e.g.^ the distinction between religion and theology, that between 
private personal beliefs and jiiiblic liistorieul creeds, and that between 
the local and temporal and the ]>ermanent elements of historical reli- 
gion. His great work was that of the critic. He was the first to reject 
with sufficient proof the o(iual value of the Old and the Now Testa- 
ments, the uniform authority of all parts of the Bible, the divine 
authority of the traditional canon of Scripture, the inspiration and 
sujiposod correctness of the text of the Old and New Testaments, 
and, generally, the identilication of revelation with Scripture. 
Thou^i to some extent anticipated by the English deist Thomas 
Morgan, Sender was the first to take due note of and use for critical 
purtioses the op|)Osition between the Judaic and auti-Judaic parties 
of the early cliurch. He led the way in the task of discovering the 
origin of the Gospels, the Kpistles, the Acts of the A|)Ostle8, and 
the Apocalypse. Ho revived previous doubts as to the direct 
Paulino origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, called in question 
Peter’s authorship of the first epistle, and referred the second epistla 
to the end of the !id century. He wished to remove the Apocalypse 
altogether from the canon. In textual criticism Scmler pursued 
further the principle of classifying MSS. in families, adopted by R 
Simon and Beng^. Tliough he lucked almost every qualification 
of the true church historian. Sender did the work of a pioneer in 
many periods and in several departments of ecclesiasticiu history. 
Thofcck pronounces him “the father of the history of doctrines” 
and Baur “the first to deal witli that history from the true critical 
standpoint.” At the same time, it is admitted by all that he was 
nowhere more than a pioneer. Baur’s description of his work in 
one department of ecclesiastical history is true of his work generally. 
“ His writings on the history of dogma resemble a fallow-held wait- 
ing to bo cultivated or a building-site on which, underneath refuse 
and ruins, lie the materials in chaotic confusion for a new edifice. 
The consequence was that as ho was always occupied in preliminary 
labours, he brought nothing to even partial completion; and, though 
his general critical standpoint was correct, in its application to 
details his criticism could only l>e regarded as extremely bold and 
arbitrary.” 

Tholuck gives 171 as the number of Seinler’s works, of which 
only two reached a second edition, and none is now read for its 
own sake. Amongst the chief are — De demoniacUt (Halle, 1760, 
4th ed. 1779), Selicta capita hisiorim ecclesiaMica (3 vols.. Hallo, 
1767-69), Von frekr Untersuchnng des Kanon (Halle, 1771-72), 
Apparatus ad liheraXem N. T, inUrpretationem (1767; ad V. T>t 
1778), InstUujtio ad doctrinam Christ, UberalUer discendam (Halle, 
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1774)» UeUthiHorMu^ gt9eUadMfUicSia^ wnd 

CAruton (1786), and his autobiography* SemUr'a Lebenabe^ehrMuiig, 

«Dfi ihm setb$C ahgrfasai (Halle, 1781-&2). 

For eitimatea of Semler's labouni, see Gass, GmiA. tfer pnX. (Berlin, 

1S54*07); Dorner, 0€$ok, dir jmt. ThwA, (Munich, 1807); Tholuck, art. in 
Bereos’e Htal-StuiyklQpadU ; HUgenfeld, EinUUwig in doi Nue Ttst» (l^ipaio, 
1875) ; Bear, Bpo^itn (Ur kirehlicktn QueMektBehrtibung (1858) ; and mUoUl, 
d$i PidtUmvs (Bonn, 1880-84> 

SKMLIN (Hung. Zimony \ Servian, Semun)^ a town of 
Austria-Hungary, the easternmost in the Military Frontier 
district, stands on the south bank of the Danube, on a 
tongue of land between that river and the Save. It is 
the see of a Greek archbishop, has a real school of lower 
grade, five Homan Catholic and two Greek churches, a 
synagogue, a theatre, and a custom-house. The population 
(10,046) consists mostly of Servians, with a few Germans, 
Greeks, Illyrians, Croats, Gipsies, and Jews. Semlin has 
recently undergone improvement in its streets and build- 
ings ; but' its suburb Franzenthal near the Danube consists 
mostly of mud huts thatched with reeds. The town is 
surrounded by a stockade. On the top of Zigeunorberg 
are the remains of the castle of John Hunyadi, who died 
hero in 1456. Semlin has a considerable trade, sending 
woollen cloth, porcelain, and glass to Turkey, and obtain- 
ing in return yarn, leather, skins, honey, and meerschaum 
pipes. It is a principal quarantine station for travellers 
from Turkey. Steam ferry boats cross to Belgrade several 
times a day, and larger vessels run up the Save as far as 
to Sissek. 

SEMPER, Gottfried (1803-1879), German architect 
and writer on art, was bom at Altona on 29th November 
1803. His father intended him for the law, but irresist- 
ible impulse carried him over to art. His early mastery 
of classical literature led him to the study of clavssic monu- 
ments in classic lands, w^hile his equally conspicuous talent 
for mathematics gave him the laws of form and proportion 
in architectural design. While a student of law at the 
university of Gottingen he fell under the influence of K. 
O. Muller, and in after years followed closely in his foot- 
stejis. Semper’s architectural education was carried out 
successively in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, in Paris under 
Gau, and in Munich under Gartner ; afterwards ho visited 
Italy and Greece. In 1834 he was appointed professor of 
architecture in Dresden, and during fifteen years received 
many important commissions from the Baxon court. He 
built the opera-house, which made his fame, the new 
museum and picture gallery, likewise a synagogue. In 
1848 his turbulent spirit led him to side with tlie revolu- 
tion against his royal patron ; he furnished the rebels 
with military plans, and was eventually driven into exile. 
♦Semper came to London at the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and the prince consort found him an able ally in 
carrying out his plans. He was appointed teacher of the 
principles of decoration ; and his lectures in manuscript, 
preserved in the art library, South Kensington, deserve to 
be better known. He was also employed by the prince 
consort to prcj)are a design for the Kensington Museum ; 
he likewise made the drawings for the Wellington funeral 
car. In 1 853 Semper left London for Zurich on his appoint- 
ment as professor of architecture, and with a commission 
to build in that town the polytechnic school, the hospital, 
<kc. In 1870 he was called to Vienna to assist in the great 
architectural projects since carried out rohnd the Ring. 
A year later, after an exile of over twenty years, he received 
a summons to Dresden, on the rebuilding of the first opera- 
house, which had been destroyed by fire in 1869 ; his second 
design was a modification of the first. The closing years 
of his life were passed in comparative tranquillity between 
Venice and Rome, and in the latter city he died on 1 5th 
May 1879. 

Semper's style was a growth from the classic orders through the 
Italian Cinque Cento. He forsook the base and rococo forms ho 
found rooted in Germany, and, reverting to the best historic ex- 


amples, fashioned a purer Renaissance. He stands as a leader in 
the practice of polychrome, since widely diflused, and by his writing 
and example did much to reinstate the ancient union between arem- 
lecture, Koulpturo, and painting. Among his numerous literary 
works are l/eber Polychrtmte u. ihren Ursorung (1861), Dte 
wendung der Farben in der ArehiUktur u. Plastik hei den Alten^ Der 
Sill in den technisctun u, tektonUcfien Kiinsten (1860-68). His 
Notes qf Lectures on Practical Art in Metals and Hard Materials ; 
its Tec/inology, History ^ and Style, remains in MS. His teaching 
are soiiietinies encumbered by speculations reaching far beyond the 
domain of his art. 

SEN AAR (Sennaar, properly Sennar), a country of 
cast Central Africa, commonly identified with the ** Island 
of Meroe*' of tlio ancients, and included in the central 
division of Egyptian (Eastern) Sdddn, as reorganized in the 
year 1882. By European writers the term is often applied 
to the whole region lying between the Atbdra (Takazze) 
and the White Nile, but by native usage is restricted to 
the district confined between the latter river and the Bahr- 
el-Azrak (Blue Nile), and its eastern tributaries, the Rahad 
and the Dender. It is bordered north and north-east by 
Upper Nubia, east by Abyssinia, west by the White Nile 
(^]^-el-Abiad), separating it from Kordofdn, and stretches 
from the confluence of the two Niles at Khartum south- 
wards, in the direction of the Berta highlands in the oast 
and the Biiriin and Diuka plains in the west. As thus de- 
fined, Seiindr extends across five degrees of latitude (16* 
to 11* N.), with a total length of about 350 miles, a mean 
breadth of 120 miles, an area of 40,000 square miles, and 
an approximate population of 300,000. It comprises two 
physically distinct tracts, the densely wooded and well- 
watered Jezlrat el-JeslrAt (“Isle of Isles’’) between the 
Eahadand the Blue Nile, and the “island” of 8enndr proj^er, 
a nearly level steppe land confined between the two main 
streams. This western and much larger division, which 
baa a mean elevation of under 2000 feet above sea-level, 
consists mainly of alluvial and sandy matter, resting on a 
bed of granite and porphyritic granite, which first crops out 
some ten days’ journey south of Khartilm, in the Jebel es- 
I Hegati and the Jebel el-Moye, near the town of HennAr on 
the Balir-cl-Azrak. Between these two groups the plain is 
dotted over with isolated slate hills containing iron and 
silver ores. But beyond SennAr the boundless steppe, either 
under a tall coarse grass, or overgrown with mimosa scrub, 
or else absolutely waste, again stretches uninterruptedly for 
another ten or eleven days’ journey to the llos^res (Rosoires) 
district, where the isolated Okelnii and Keduss Hills, con- 
taining quartz with copper ore, rise 1 000 feet above the 
right bank of the Blue Nile and 3000 above the sea. 
Hero the plain is furrowed by deep gullies flushed during 
the rainy season ; and farther south the land, hitherto 
gently sloping towards the north-west, begins to rise 
rapidly, breaking into hills and riilgcs 4000 feet high in the 
Fazogl district, and farther on merging in the Berta high- 
lands with an extreme altitude of 9000 to 10,000 feet. 
In these metalliferous ujilands, recently explored by Manio 
and Sebuver, rises tlie Tumat, which is washed for gold, 
and which after a northerly course of nearly 100 miles 
joins the left bank of the Blue Nile near Fazogl and 
Farnaka. South of and parallel with the Tumat flows the 
still unexplored Jabus (Yabus), on which stands Fadasi, 
southernmost of the now abandoned Egyptian stations in 
the Bahr-el-Azrak basin. This point also marks the present 
limit of geographical exploration in the direction of the 
conterminous (^alla country, Schuver being the only 
European traveller who has hitherto succeeded in pene- 
trating to any distance south of the Jabus. 

Sonniir lies within the northern limits of tlio tropiral rains, which 
reach to Khartiim, and fall between June and September. In this 
{lart of its course the Blue Nile rises from May to August, when 
the nortliern and western winds prevail, nearly coinciding with tlie 
cool and healthy season. But they are followed by the hot Khamtisin 
from the south or the sarniba (simoom) from the north-west charged 
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with fine sand from the Libyan Desert. Still more dreaded are the 
miamtiaiic exhalations caused by the glowing ann playing on stag- 
nant waters after the floods and giving rise to the **Sentiar fever/* 
which drives the natives themselves from the plains to the southern 
uplands. The temperature, which rises at times to over 120** Fahr., 
is alirn ve^ changeable, often sinking from 100^ Fahr. daring the 
day to under 60*' Fahr. at night. 

The soil, mainly alluvial, is naturally fertile, and wherever water 
and hands are available yields bounteous crom of maize, pulse, 
cotton, tobacco, sesame, and especially durra, or which as many as 
twenty varieties are said to bo cultivated. The forest vegetation, 
mainly confined to the Isle of Isles ** and the southern uplands, 
includes the Adarmonia (baobab), which in the Fazogl district attains 
gigantic pro|K>rtions, the tamarind, of which bread is made, the 
d^eb palm, several valuable gum trees (whence the term Sennari 
often applied in Egypt to gum arabic), some dyewoods, ebony, iron- 
wood, and many varieties of acacia. These forests are haunted by 
the two-horned rhinoceros, the elephant, lion, panther, numerous 
aiies and antelopes, while the croooaile and liippo|K)taiuu8 frequent 
all the rivers. The chief domestic animals are the camel, horse, 
ass, ox, buffalo (used both as a beast of burden and for riding), sheeii 
with a short silky fleoco, the goat, cat, dog, and pig, which last 
hero reaches its southernmost limit. The tsetse fly apiiears to be 
absent, but is replaced in some districts by a siiccies of wasp, 
whose sting is said to be fatal to the camel in the rainy season. 

The “African Mesopotamia*’ is 0 (!cupied by a partly aettlwl 
jiartly still nomad fiopulation of an extremely mixed character, 
including representatives of nearly all the chief ethnical divisions 
of the continent. Hut the gi'oat plain of Senndr is mainly occiqued 
by Hassanioh Arabs in the iiortn, by Abu-Bof (Rufaya) Hamites 
of Hoia stock (Robert Ilartmnnii) in the east as far as Fazogl, and 
elsewhere by the Funj (Fung, Fungheh), traditionally from beyond 
the White Nile, and afllliatod by some to the Kordofdn Nubas, by 
others more probably to the Nilotic Negro Shilhiks. These Funj, 
who have been the dominant race since the 15th century, have 
become almost oveiywhero assimilated in s^ieoch, religion, and 
habits to the Arabs. Nevertheless on their sacred Mount Quleli 
the traveller Pruyssonaere found them still performing jiagan rites, 
while according to Marno the Biiruiis, the southernmost branch of 
the race between the Herta highlanders and the Nilotic Denkas, 
are addicted to cannibalism. The Berta highlanders themselves 
(Jebalain, as the Arabs colloetively call thorn) are of more or less 
pure Negro stocjk and number about 80,000, grouped in several 
•emi-indepondont principalities. The “ iio-maii^-land ” stretching 
north of Dar-Berta and cast of the Tumat valley is also occupied 
by distinct nationalities, such as the Kadaloa in the extreme north, 
the Sienetjos and Uutnus in the cast, hero bordering on the Abys- 
sinian Agaws, the Jabus and (Idiiti iii the south. Most of these 
appear to bo of Negro or Negroid stock ; but the Sienetjos, said 
to bo a surviving remnant of tlie j»riinitivo population of the whole 
county, are doubtless akin to the Sienetjos of Damot and Gojam in 
Abyssinia. They are eortninly not blacks, and have a yellow or 
fair complexion, lighter than that of southern Europeans. 

The ^iindri peojde cultivate a few industries, such as cotton- 
weaving, pottery, gold, silver, and iron work, matting, and leather 
work (camel sacfdles, sandals, Ac. ), noted throughout Sudan. But 
their chief pursuits are stock-breeding, Mriculture, and trade, — 
exporting to Egypt and Abyssinia pold, hides, durra, sesame, gums, 
ivory, horses, aiiu slaves. The (!hief centres of population, ml on 
the Bahr-el-Azrak, are Fazogl (Fazoklo), now replaced by Famaka, 
at the Tumat confluence ; Roaiu’es, formerly capital of an inde- 
pendent state ; Sciiiidr, also an old capital, wnich gives its name to 
the whole region ; Wod-Medinoh at the Rahad confluence ; and 
Khartdm, just above the junction of the two Niles. A few miles 
above Khartum are the extensive ruins of Soba, former capital of 
the Funj empire, which at one time stretched from Wady Haifa 
to Dar-l5erta and from Suakin to beyond Kordofan, but wliieh was 
overthrown by Ismail Pasha iu the year 1822. (A. H. K.) 

SfiNANCOTTK, ]5tiennk Pivkrt de (1770-1846), 
French man -of -letters, was born at Paris in November 
1770. His family was noble and not poor, but its fortunes 
were ruined by the Revolution. Before that event, how- 
ever, Senaiieour had met with mishap. He was a sickly 
youth and was destined for the church, but ran away from 
home and established himself in Switzerland. Hero he 
maniod and spent some years ; his wife died, and he re- 
turned to Paris about the end of the century. In 1804 
he published the singular lx)ok entitled Ohermanny which 
has continued to be in a fashion popular to the present 
day, and the next year a treatise De I* Amour, which had 
even more vogue at first, but is now little read, ObeTrmann, 
which is to a great extent inspired by Rousseau, which 
attracted the admiration of George Sand, and which had 
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a considerable influence over the last generation in France 
and England, is a series of letters supposed to be written 
by a solitary and melancholy person, whose headquarters 
were in a valley of the Jura, but who writes also from 
divers other places. The style is meritorious, the descrip- 
tive power very considerable, the thought ^sometimes ori- 
ginal, and the expression of a certain form of the maladie 
du nhde effective and striking. But, viewed from the 
strictly critical point exf view, there is pchrhaps a certain 
unreality about the book. Its idiosyncrasy in the large 
class of Wertherian-B 3 rronic literature has justly enough 
been said to be that the hero, instead of feeling the vanity 
of things, recognizes his own inability to be and do what 
he wishes. S^nancour is tinged to some extent with the 
older phUofiophe form of freothinking, and expresses less 
revolt from the 18th century than Chateaubriand. Having 
no resources but his pen, Sdnancour during the half-century 
which elapsed between his return to France and his death 
at St Cloud in February 1846 was driven to literary hack 
work, and even his more independent productions have 
none of the attraction of Obermann, When George Sand 
and Sainte-Beuve revived interest in this latter, Thiers and 
Villemain successively obtained for the author from Louis 
Philippe pensions which enabled him to pass his last days 
in comfort. He committed the usual mistake of writing 
late in life a continuation to Obermann, entitled Isabelle 
(1833), but it has been wisely forgotten. 

SENEBIER, Jean (1742-1809), a Swiss pastor and 
voluminous writer on vegetable physiology, was born at 
Geneva on 6th May 1742. Ho is remembered on account 
of his contributions to our knowledge of the influence of 
light on vegetation. Though Malpighi and Hales had 
shown that a great part of the substance of plants must 
be obtained from the atmosjihere, no progress was made 
until more than a century later, when Bonnet observed on 
leaves plunged in aerated water bubbles of gas, which 
Priestley recognized as oxygen. Ingeuhousz proved the 
contemporaneous disappearance of carbonic acid ; but it 
was Senebier who clearly showed that this activity was 
confined to the green parts, and to these only in sunlight, 
and first gave a connected view of tho whole process of 
vegetable nutrition in strictly chemical terms, so prepar- 
ing the way for the quantitative researches of N. T. de 
Saussure. Senebier died at Geneva on 22d July 1809. 

See Sachs, OeachicMe d. Botanife^ and Arbritcn^ vol. ii. 

SENECA, Lucius Annaeus (c, 3 b.c.-65 a.d.), the most 
brilliant figure of his time, was the second son of the rhe- 
torician Marcus Annaeus Seneca, and, like him, a native of 
Corduba in Hispania. From his infancy of a delicate con- 
stitution, he devoted himself with intense ardour to rhetor- 
ical and philosophical studies and early won a reputation 
at the bar. Caligula threatened his life, and under Claudius 
his political career received a sudden check, for the influ- 
ence of Messalina having effected the ruin of Julia, the 
youngest daughter of Germanicus, Seneca, who was com- 
promised by her downfall, was banished to Corsica, 41 a.d. 
There eight weary years of waiting were relieved by study 
and authorship, with occasional attempts to procure his 
return by such gross flattery of Claudius as is found in the 
work Ad Polyhium de Consolatione or the panegyric on 
Messalina which he afterwards suppressed. At length the 
tide turned ; the next empress, Agrippina, had him recalled, 
appointed preetor, and entrusted with the education of her 
son Nero, then (48) eleven years old. Seneca became in 
fact Agrippina's confidential adviser ; and his pupil's acces- 
sion increased his power. He was consul in 67, and during 
the first bright years of the new reign, the incomparable 
fuinqumnium Neronia, he shared the actual administration 
of affairs with the worthy Burrus, the praetorian praefect. 
The government in the hands of these men of remarkable 
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Insight and energy was wise and humane ; their influence 
over Nero, while it lasted, was salutary, though sometimes 
maintained by doubtful means. When there came the 
inevitable rupture between mother and son they sided with 
the latter; and Seneca, who drew up all Nero’s state 
papers^ was called upon to write a defence of matricide. 
We must, however, regard the general tendency of his 
measures; to judge him as a Stoic philosopher by the 
counsels of perfection laid down in his writings would be 
much the same thing as to apply the standard of New 
Testament morality to the career of a Wolsey or Masarin. 
He is the type of the man of letters who as courtier and 
minister rises into favour by talent and suppleness (camitas 
hmesia), and is entitled as such to the rare credit of a 
beneficent rule. In course of time Nero got to dislike 
him more and more ; the death of Burrus in 62 gave a 
shock to his position. In vain did he petition for permis> 
sion to retire, offering to Nero at the same time his enor- 
mous fortune. Even when he had sought privacy on the 
plea of ill health he could not avert bis doom ; on a charge 
of being concerned in Piso’s conspiracy he was forced to 
commit suicide. His manly end might be held in some 
measure to redeem the weakness of his life but for the 
testimony it bears to his constant study of effect and 
ostentatious self-complacency (“ con versus ad amicos, ima- 
ginem vitae suas relinquere testatur ”). 

Soncca is at once the most eminent among tho Latin writers of 
the Silver Age and in a special sense their representative, not least 
because he was the originator of a false style. The affected and 
sentimental manner which gradually grew up in the first century 
A.D. became ingrained in him, and appears equally in eyciy thing 
which he wrote, whether poetry or prose, as tho most finish^ pro- 
duct of ingenuity concontraietl upon declamatory exercises, sub- 
stance being sacrificed to form and thought to point. Every variety 
of rhetorical conceit in turn contributes to tho dazzling effect, now 
tinsel and ornamoiit, now novelty and versatility of treatment, or 
affected simplicity and studied absence of plan. But the chief 
weapon is tno epigram {snvteniia\ summing up in terse Incisive 
antithesis the gist of a whole period. ** Senecui is a man of real 
genius,” writes Niebuhr, “which is after all tho main thing; not 
to be uiyust to him, one must know the whole mngo of that litera- 
ture to which lie belonged and realize how well ho understood tho 
art of making something oven of what was most alisurd.” His 
works wore upon various subjects. (1) His probably tho 

siieeches which Nero delivered, are lost, as also a biography of his 
father, and (2) his earlier scientific works, such as the monographs 
describing India and Egypt and one upon earthquakes {Nat, Qa,, 
vi. 4, 2). The seven extant books of Physical InvcMigntionH {Nature 
ales Qumtionea) treat in a popular manner of meteorology and 
astronomy ; tho work has little scientific merit, yet here and there 
Sem^a, or his authority, has a shrewd guess, c.g., that there is a 
connexion between earthquakes and volcanoes, and that comets are 
bodies like the planets revolving in fixed orbits. (3) Iho Satire oa 
the DeaJth (and deification) of Claudius is a specimen of the “satira 
Monipiwa ” or medley of prose and verse. The writer’s spite against 
the dead emperor before whom ho had cringed servilely shows in a 
sorry fashion when he fastens on tho wise and liberal measure of 
ronfening tho franchise ujKm Gaul as a theme for abuse. (4) Tlie 
roinaininjg prose works are of the nature of moral essays, bearing 
various titles, — tw'elve so-called Dialogues^ throe books On Clemmcy 
dedicated to Nero, seven On Benefits, twenty books of Letters to 
Lucilius, They are all alike in discussing practical questions and 
in addressing a single reader in a tone of familiar conversation, the 
objections he is supposed to make being occasionally cited and 
answered. Seneca had tho wit to discover that conduct, which is 
after all “three-fourths of life,” could funiish inexhaustible tojnes 
of abiding universal interest far superior to the imaginary themes 
set in the schools and abundantly analysed in his father’s CatUro- 
versiae and Suasorise, such as poisoning cases, or tyrannicide, or 
even liistorical persons like Hannibal and Sulla. The innovation 
took the public teste,— plain matters of urgent i^rsonal concern 
sometimes treated casuist ically, sometimes ni a liberal vein with 
serious divergence from the orthodox standards, but always with 
an eamestuess which aimed directly at the reader’s edifii'ation, pro- 
gress towards virtue, and general moral improvement. Tho essays 
are in fact Stoic sermons ; for the creed of the later Stoics had lie- 
come less of a philosophical system and more of a religion, especially 
at Rome, where moral and theological doctrines alone attracted 
lively interest The school is remarkable for its anticipation of 
modern ethical conceptions, for the lofty morality of its exhorta- 


tions to foT^ve injuries and overcome evil with good ; the ohligntion 
to universal benevolence had been deduced from tho oosmuiKiiiuu 
principle that all men are brethren. In Seneca, in addition to all 
this, there is a distinctively religious tomperameut, which liiuls ex- 
pression in phrases curiously suggestive of the spiritual doctrines 
of Christianity. Yet the verbal coincidence is sometimes a niero 
accident, as when he uses sacer spiritus ; and in tho same w^ritings 
he sometimes advocates what is wholly repulsive to Christian fwol- 
ina as the duty and privilege of suicide. 

Eight of tho trageaies which boar Seneca’s name are undoubtedly 
genuine. In them the defects of his prose style are exaggerated ; 
as specimens of |)ompous rant they arc probably unequalled ; and 
the rhytlnn is unpleasant owing to tlio monotonous structure of 
the iambics and tne neglect of syuapheia in the anaxitestie sys- 
tems. The ]>ra3tGXta Octavia, also asoi ibed to iiim, contains plain 
allusions to Nero’s end, and must therefore ho the proiluet of a 
later hand. 

Our materials for a knowledm of Seneca are aintil(% and are variously pre- 
sented In such works as Meri vale’s th^ hmpire, oc. .V2-1.4 ; Zollm s 

Gruk Philosophy (Eng. tr. EeWtieUm, pp. ‘202-24M; anti the histoiirs of Ihouun 
literature by Ilemhardy, Teutlel (ftft 282-286), and Stincox (li. pp 1-27, London. 
1888). Ills elder brother Aniwus Seneca Novatus, arterwarus adopted by a 
Junius Qallio. was the proconsul of Achala before wiiom Ht Paul pleaded (Arts 
xviii. 12). The date of Seneca’s birth must be approximately inlerml honi 
Nat, On,, i. 1, 8 ; 108. 22. His mother's name was llelvia ; her sisU'r 

brought him as a ohild to Home and nuraed him t«>nderly liis toaohei m were 
Attalus, a Stoic, and Sotton, a puiiil of the Wextil. In hie yontU he wivh a 
vogetarian and a water-drinker, but his fatlier checked his indulgen(>o in aseeti 
cism. liefore hJs exile he liad served as quaestor, was iiiarrictr, and had two 
children born. Caligula said his style was meie mosaic (rommitMurati merait) or 
**Band without Hiimj,*' and would have put him to death, hwl he nf>t lx*en 
assured that so consumptive a subject could not last long (Suet., Catig., C't ; Dio 
Cassius, llx. 19, 7). Upon a Pomndan fhisco a butt<*rfly appears as eliari(»tee! of 
a dragon,— Seneca and Nei-o. His second wife was Pomi»cirt Paulina, of noble 
family ; she attem))te<l to die with him. His enormous wealth was eHtiinated 
at 300 milltons of sesterces. He had 600 ivory tables inlalil with citioii wo<jd 
(Dio, Ixi. 10, Ixn. 2). The Judgment of Tacitus {Ann,, xiii. 4, 13, 42 m/., xiv. 
62-60, XV. 00 «<j.) 18 more favourable than that of Dio, who may possibly derive 
his account Irom the slanders of some iiersonal onumy like Suilius. SetuM'a 
has found many champi()n8--Lit}sius (tho introduction to his ud.); Dideix»t, 
JCaaai sur Us Ithgnsa de Clande et ae Ntron (lii. 1-407, Paris, 1S75); Volquai*ds<m, 
Ehrenrettung (llaclerslobcn, 1880); Martlia, MondlsUs mus I' P injure Itovuitn 
(2d ed.. Pans, 1806). For the dates of his works, see H. Lehmann, in PhiMogve 
vili. p. 809 ; P. Jonas, Dt onti/ns HbrorumSen. (Berlin, 1870) ; A. Martens, DeSen, 
vita (Altona, 1871) ; also R. Volkmann, in Hager’s Padagog. Jievne, xvlli. pj». 
259-270 (1867). At least eighteen prose works nave lieen lost, among them />« 
superstUlone, an attack upon tho popular conceptions of the gfxls, and Ds 
matrmonio, which, to Judge by the extant fragments, must have been Intcivst 
ing reading, tiiuce Qellius fxii. 2, 8) cites a book xxii. of the Utters to Lueilius, 
some of these have been lost. His style is elaborately eritioUed by Quintilian 
{Inst., X, 1, 125*181), also by Pronto (p. 156 sq.; Gkdlms, xii. 2, 1). The d<mht 
as to his authorahlp of the tragedies is due to a blunder of Hidonl us Apollmaiis 
(IX. 2*29-2.81); against it must l>e set Quintilian’s testimou) (“ut Medea apud 
ISenecaiii,” ix. 2, 8). Home of the Fathers, probably in admiration nt his ethles, 
reckoned Seneca anums the Christians ; this asHumptiou in its turn Ind to the 
forTCiy of a con’esjionflcnce lietwecn 8t Paul and Seuecu, which was know n 
to Jerome (comp. Augustin, Ap., 153: *'Beiieea . . . cii,{uh etiam nd Paiilum 
apnstolum leguntur eplstolaa”). This has given rise to an interestiug histoi iruii 
pn>blem, most thoroughly discussed in tho commentary on the hp. to the 
Philippians by Dr Lightfoot, bishop oi Durham (J^iulon, newed., 1879, pp. 
270-dj^>, who cites (p. 278 note) among, cat Her authorities A. i’leuiy, St Paul 
rt StfUque (Paris, 1858) ; C. Aubertiu, iHude (18.5.8), also new e*!. Sinique et hi 
Paul (Paris, 1870); F. 0. Baur (18.58), republishisl in Drei Ahhandlungen(UMp‘ 
sic, 1870); P. W. If’an'ar, Seekers ajter frwf (London, s.a.); and G. Huissier, m 
the Jtn^ue dss Deux Mrrmes, xcii., 1871, pp. 40-71. Arid tbe uitleles by F. X. 
Krnus in Theoiog. QuartaUchnJt, vol. xlix. pp. 009-621 (Tiibingen, 1807) and by 
A. llamack in Theoiog. Lit.-Zeitung, 1881, pp. 444-449, the hitter lK>iiig a review 
of B. Westerburg, UiUersurhung der Sage, daw Seneta Christ gewesen set (Bci- 
Un, 1881). 

Tlie best text of tho prose w'orks, that of Hoaso in Teubner’s series (1862), 
was re-edited in 1872-74; he followed the critical labours of Flckert (Heilln, 
8 vols., 1842-46). More recently Gertz has ivvised the text of l.ibri dt' henefirlis 
et de dementia (BerUn, 1870) and H. A. Koch that of the Diatogorum hbri XI/. 
(completed by Vahlen, Jena, 1879). There is no complete exegtdical eoiimient- 
ary, either English or German. Hiichulers edition of the ' ArroKohoKipruxriS 
may he found in Symbola ph ilol. Bonnem., 1. (1864), pp. 81-89. Little ha-r Is^en 
done t^steiiiatieally since the notes of Lqisius and Oronrrvliis, Tlieir is, how- 
ever, Ruhkopf's imI. with Latin notes, 5 vols. (Ijidpsic, 1797-1811), and Lemalie's 
variorum ed. (Paris, 1827*82, 8 vols., prose and verse). The text of the tiagedies 
was edited by Pcijier and Richter for Teiibner> senes (1807), and moie letcutly 
by P. Leo (Berlin, ‘2 vols., 1878-70). Nisard, Kiwles de moeurs ef de mtique sur 
Us pontes de la diaadence (4th ed., Paris, 1878), has criticized them in detail. Of 
some 300 iiionr)graphs enumerated in Bngeirnann may l>e iiientioned, in addition 
to the above, G. liolssier. Us tragMiee ais S^iUque ont’ils reprtsenUs* (Furls, 
1801); A. Dorgens, iStfwec. disciplines moralis cum Anton iniana comparatio 
(I^ipsic, 18.67) ; K. F. Gclpke, De Seneo, vita et moribus (IkTn, 1848); Holrherr, 
her PhiloHoph Seneoa (liastudt, 1858). <R. D. 11.) 

SENEO A FALLS, a post village and township of tho 
United States, in Seneca county, New York, 41 miles 
south-west of Syracuse by the Auburn division of tho 
New York Central Railroad, occupies a beautiful situation 
on Seneca river, the outlet of Seneca Lake. It turns tho 
water-power of the falls to account in tho manufacture of 
steam fire-engines, fire -extinguishing apjmratus, jnimpa, 
machinery, knit goods, flour, yeast, &c. The population 
of the village was 5880 in 1880 and of the township 
6853. 

SENEFELDER, Alois. See Lithography, vol. xiv. 
i pp. 697-698. 
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SENEGAL, a ritet of western Africa, which falls into 
the Atlantic about 16“ N. lat., 9 or 10 miles below St 
Louis. It is formed at Bafulab^^ (13“ 50* N lat. and 
10“ 50' W. long.) by the junction of the Ba-fing or Black 
River and the Tia-khoy or White River. The Ba-iing, 
which has a width at the confluence of 1475 feet, descends 
from the highlands of FutarJallon by a northward course of 
about 350 miles, during which it passes by a series of 
rapids from the altitude of 2460 feet, at which it takes its 
rise, to that of 360 feet, and receives from the right the 
Nuukolo and the Funkumah (with its tributary the Boki). 
The Ba-klioy, 800 feet wide at the confluence, has been 
previously flowing from east to west and gives that general 
direction to the Senegal, but its source is away in the 
south-east behind the country of Bur4. That of its prin- 
cipal tributary, the Ba-ule (lied River), is more to the east 
and lies within a few miles of the course of the Niger in 
the Mandingo plateau. Below Bafulab^ the Senegal, flow* 
ing north-west, passes a succession of falls — those of Guina 
(160 feet) and of Felu (50 or 60) — ^and arrives at Medine, 
after having accomplished 440 of its total course of 1000 
miles. It receives only two important affluents, — from the 
riglit the * marigot ” of Kuln, which comes fromKuniakhary, 
draining the slopes of the Koarta j)latoau, and from the 
left the Falcm6, which rises in the Futa-Jallon between 
Jjab6 and Tiinbo and flows north-west in a permanent 
stream. Below Medine the Senegal presents a series of 
great readies, which become more and more navigable os 
they a[)proach the sea. 

From tho 1st of August to the Ist of October it is open as far ca 
Mcdiiio to vessels not drawing more than 8 feet. Between Medino 
and Bakel (85 miles) there are twenty-seven “narrows,” of whi(‘h 
several, such as that at Kayes, are difficult ; it is on this aeeouiit 
that a railway has been projected between Kayos and the Niger. 
At Baked below tho confluence of the Falemd tho river is navigable 
till the Ist of December, from Bakel to SuldiS between tho 15th of 
July and the 15th of I)eeemi)er, and lastly from Mafu to the sea 
for a distance of 215 miles it is navigable all tho year round 
Outside the limits indicated navigation between Mafu and Medine 
is often ]>reearious even for barges drawing little over a foot, and 
above Medine, though some reaches are deep enough, troublesome 
transhipments are ncoessiiry between roach and readi. Between 
Mafu and Sable the Senegal changes its direction from north-west 
to w'est, and shortly before reaching the sea to south-west. The 
bar at the mouth can usually be crossed by vessels not drawdii'j 
more tluiii 10 feet, or at high tides a little more. Below Bakel 
th(‘ river becomes tortuous and encloses the great island of Morfil, 
110 miles long, and a series of other islands, of which one is occupied 
by St Louis. At this point the right branch of the river is only 
.500 feet from tlie sea, but tho dunes along the coast turn it south 
foi other 9 miles. Tlio scantiness of its sources, the steejmess of 
its ui)j)er course, and tlio ranid evaporation w’hich takes jJace after 
the sliort niuy season w'ouhl soon dry up tlie river-Hy.stem of tho 
Senegal, especially in the Ujiper regions ; but natural dams cross 
the channel at intervals and tne water accumulates behind tliem in 
decf) reaches, winch thus act as reservoirs. In the rainy season tho 
ban iers are submergcsl in Hucces.siun, beginning with tho fai thest 
up, the reaches are filled, and the plains of tho lower Scingal aro 
chmige<l into iinmenso marshes. Like Lake Maoris in antiquity 
on the Nile and tho lake of Cambodia at tho present time on tha 
Mc-kong, Lake Cayor on tho right side of tho lower Senegal and 
Lake Fanieful on the left constitute rosorvo basins, receiving tho 
surplus wateis of the river during flood and restoring them in tho 
dry season. For months together the latter forms the only drink- 
ing pond for tlio wihl heists of tho surronmling <*ountry, — lions, 
elepliaiits, leopards, panthers, ounces, cheetahs, hywnas, lynxes, 

f iraffos, antelopes, gazelles, monkeys, jackals visiting it in crowds. 

II tho upper ]mrt of tho river tho reservoirs are successively empticu 
to tho level of tho dams and receive no more water except from the 
|)ermanont springs ; but they are partially protected by curtains 
of vox dure from tho effects of the evaporation wdiich makes itself 
BO severely felt on the treeless seaboard. Owing to these natural 
“locks,” similar to those of an artificial canal, tho Senegal river 
never discharges less than 1700 or 1800 cubic feet per second. The 
lower Senegal forms tho boundary between tho dry and barren 
Sahara and tho rich and productive region of the western Sudan ; 
tho line of its inundntions is an cthnograxdxic march between the 
nomadic Moor and tho settled Negro. 

^ Bc^ftUabS is a native word for ** confluence.” 


SENEGAL,^ a French colony of western Africa, com- 
posed of lines of fortified posts and a loose agglomeration 
of states and territories in various degrees of subjugation. 
The forts extend (a) from St Louis at the mouth of the 
Senegal to Bammako on the Niger, ^ (6) along the coast of 
the Atlantic between St Louis and the mouth of the Salum 
to the south of Cape Verd, and (c) along the so-called rivers 
of the south which fall into the ocean between the Gam- 
bia and SxEBBA Lbonb (q-v,). French influence is fully 
dominant along those lines either in the form of actual 
territorial possession or of a recognized protectorate.^ 

Tlie colony is ruled by a governor, sends a deputy to the French 
legiiflature, and elects a general council of sixteen members, ten for 
the electoi^ district of St Louis, four for that of Gor^e-Dakar, and 
two for that of Ruflsque. The three communes just named have 
each its municipal council. The t>opulation of those French pos- 
sessions was in 18^4 197»644, — 4o,364 urban, 148,200 rural, 8080 
“ floating.” In the whole number there were only 1474 Europeans, 
of whom 1461 were French. The population of the protected 
countries cannot be ascertained. The most important places in the 
colony are St Louis (18,924 inhabitants in 1883), Dagaua (5375), 
Ruflsque (4244), Medine (8000), Joal (2372), Goree and Dakar (each 
2000). The colony has only a single true port, that of Dakar to 
the east of the peninsula of Capo Vord, since 1885 connected with 
St Louis by a railroad, 163 miles long, and visited by Atlantic 
steamers on their way fl*om Fi*anco to South America. Ruflsque 
and Gor^o have open roadsteads, where vessels anchor at souie uis- 
taiico from the shore. The [lort of St Louis in the Senegal is diffi- 
cult of access owing to the bar, but it is tho only place whore 
vessels can repair serious dam&ges. The principal commercial 
centres are St Louis (imports and exports), Gor^o (exports), and 
Rufisniie (ex]>orts). The upper Senegal sends ground-nuts (known 
as Galam nuts), gum, millet, leather, and receives in exchange 
blue calico (guin^e) ftom India, England, and Belgium, various other 
cotton stuffs, cotton yarn, guns and ammunition, tobacco, crushed 
lice, sugar (raw and reflned), molasses, bisimits, tinsmiths' wares, 
Ac. 'rho colony also imports Swedish iron, which is manu- 
f.icturod b> the native blacksmiths into agricultural implements, 
knives, daggers, and 8}>earhoads. Cayor sells its groniiu-nuts for 
money. Tho rivers of the south district export ground-nuts, palm 
kernels, india-inihbcr, leather, oofltHi, in return for English and Bel- 
gian blue calico, Hamburg brandy, English gunpowder, English 
end Belgian guns, and American tobacco. An English firm has 
twenty-three factories on the Bio Nuflez, and others on the Rio 
J'ongo and the Mollacorcc. '^ho toUl value of tho expoits and 
imports of the colony was £1,325,711 in 1879, £1,774,089 in 1880, 
ana £1,888,657 in 1888, tho imports slightly preponderating over 
the exports. The value of the ground-nuts exported in 1888 was 
£700,000, that of tho gums only £120,000 ; and tho ground-nut 
trade is still rapidly developing. Tho impoi-ts eom}ni.su Fiench 

^ For the physical geography, &c., see Blneuamhia. 

* Along this line lie Richard Toll, Dagana (founded in 1821). Podor 
(1743 and 1854), Balde (1859), Matam (1857), Bakel (1820), Kayes, 
Medine (1855), and Bufulalx^ (1879) on the Benegul, and between this 
river and the Niger the forts of Badunibe and Tukota on the Ba khoy, 
Kita (1881), Kondu (1882), Niagassola (1884-85), and lastly iJain- 
niuko (1883) or Bammaku, on the Niger. 

* AitRONDiSHi.MENT I. — On the circle of Bakel depend the post of 
Mutani, the protected countries of Daiiiga (1859), Guoy, Kanieia, 
Guidunakha, Bondu, and Bambuk • on the circle of Midhift KhtiSflO, 
Logo, and Natiaga ; on the circle of Bc{fulctbS, Bariuta, Makadugu, 
Beteadugu, Farimbula, Bating ; on the circle of KiUi^ the province of 
Kita and Fuladugu ; on the circle of BamnmkOf Biigo and Little 
Holedugu. This arrondissoincnt is under the coinmaii<i of a supeiior 
officer resident at Kayes. Auhundiskrmknts II., 111. — These aie 
formed by Lao and Toro (1868), protected countries attached to the 
circle of ; the circle of Pidor, which comprises the Frencli i>ortion 
of Toio and a fragment of Diniar; tho circle of Dafjanoy on which 
dejtend the other portion of Dimar and a portion of Walo ; the sub- 
urban district of St Louis, including the other portion of Walo, Robs, 
Meiinaghen, the cantons of Gandiule, M’pal, Klmttet, Gondii, Biala- 
khar, N'diago, and Tul)4 ; N’diambor and Meriiia N’guick, separated 
from Cayor and placed under French protection, as well as the king- 
doms of Cayor and Baol ; the suburb of Dakar with the island ot 
Gor^e, the cantons of Ruflsque and the circles of Ihfbijcn^ ThieSt 
PorUidcd, and Joal, Arrondissemknt IV. — The Rivers of the South 
district constitutes the fourth arrondisseinent under a lieutenant- 
governor, and comprises the circle of Kaxdack or Solum*, those of 
tUtrdfmne and Sedhiu on the Cazainance, with tho protected countries 
of Pakao, Balinadu, Suna, Yocine, Firdu ; the circle of Rio Nufie^ 
foniied hy the Nalus and Landuman tribes ; the circle of the Rio 
Pongo with the country of the Susus ; the circle of MdlmorU with 
the protected countries of Santo, Kahack, Kabita, Kalum, Tabussu^ 
Maneah, Coirera, and the island of Tombo. 
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floods iS860/000, Ipods iMUMing^ao* Frencli £200,000« forekm goods ' 
2440»000» of whi% £249,000 represent English, £200,000 
£120,000 Gorman, £80,000 American articles. In 1882 946 vesaelh 
entei^ and 960 cleared The budget tor the colony in 1884 was 
£100,620, for the communal expenses £14,560, and for the expenses 
of the capital £250,000. 

/fistory.— The navigators of Dieppe are said to have discovered the 
Senegal about 1S60* The Portuguese had some establishments on its 
banks iu the 15th century ; and the first French settlements were 
prolwibly formed in the latter part of the 16th or beginning of the 
17th century. Between 1664, when these French settlements were 
assigned to Colbert’s West India Company, and 1758, when the 
colony was seized by the English, Senegal had passed under the 
administration of no fewer than seven different comiianies, none of 
which attained any groat success, though from 1694 to 1724 affatrs 
were conducted by a really able governor, Andre Bnio. In 1677 
the French captured from the Dutch Ruti^ue, Portudal, Joal, ami 
Goree, and they were confirmed in possession of these places by the 
treaty of Nimoguen (1678). In 1717 they acquired Porteiidic and 
in 1724 Arguin on the coast of the Sahara, which still belong to 
the colony. Gor^ and the district of Cape Verd were surrendemd 
by the English to the French in 1763, and by the treaty of peai o 
in 1783 tile whole of the Senegal was also restored ; but the Ei^lish 
again captured the colony iu the wars of the first empire (Gou'o 
1800, St Louis 1809), and, though the trepty of Paris autliorircd r. 
complete restitution, the French authorities did not enter into iios- 
session till 1817. Betw’cen that date and 1854 little was elfectcil b> 
the thirty •seven governors wlio succeeded each other nt St Louis; but 
ill this year the appointment of General Faidherbo proved the turn- 
ing’Point in the history of Senegal. He at once set about subduing 
the Moorish (Berber) tribes of the Trarzas, Brakuos, an<l Diiaish, 
a^hosc “kings,” especially the king of the Trarzas, had Rubjocted 
the French settlers and traders to the moat grievouR and arbitrary 
exactions ; and he bound them by treaty to confine their authoiity 
to the north bank of the Senegal. In 1855 he annexed the country 
of Walo and erected the fort of M4dine in the country of Kha^so. 
This last was a bold stroke for the purpose of stemming the ad- 
vancing tide of Moslem invasion, which under Omar al- Hadji 
(Alegui) threatened the safety of the colony. In 1857 Medino was 
brilliantly defended by the mulatto Paul Iloilo against Omar, who 
with his army of 20,000 men had to retire before the adnwic© o( 
General Faidnerbe and turn his attention to the conquest of the 
native states of the Sudan. By treaty of 1860 Omar recognized the 
French claim to half of Bambuk, half of Khasso, Bondu, Kainera, 
Guoy, Guidimakha, Damga, Futa-Toro, Dimar, Ac. Since then 
annexations and protectorates have followed in rajiid suci’easioii 

under the « . - . 

de ITsle. 


of Jaureguiberry, Faidherbe, and Briere 
t is sufficient to mention tlie treaties of 1881 and 1885 
by which the confederation of Futa-Jallon and Bure i esiiectively 
recognized a French ])rotectorat6. 


Sec Janneqnin de Rochefort, Voyage de Lihw an royanme de Sin^qn, 1648 ; 
Adanson, H moire natnrel du Sinegalf 1757 ; Mollicn, Vat/age dane Vtnf^ leitr 
de VAfnque fiiit aux aowoee dn itinegal ei de la Gandm en IfiJh.lsSO \ TariUeu, 
S^nigamoie et GnirUe, 1847 ; Faidhorbe on '* Foimlatioiia noires des baHNinsdu 
M^negal fit du Naccr,” in Bull. Soo. de Giogr.t Pans, 1854 ; Sio^gal et Niger ^ Ut 
France dans VAjrique Ocddtniale^ 1876-83, published by the Ministry of 
Manne, 1884; Faidherbe, Le Soudan fnzngais, Lille, 1881-85; Notices Cdonvilf'* 
pub. a Vo&nsion de VExponUion d'AnverSf 1885 ; Annates S^n^galams de lb5U a 
smvies des (rattis passes awe lee indigines^ 1886 ; and Rambaud, “Bdiiegnl 
et Boudan Pran^nla,*’ m Bevue des Deux Mondes, 1885. 


SENEGAMBIA, a country in the west of eijuatorial 
Africa, comprising, as the name indicates, the regions 
watered by the Senegal and the Gambia. It lies between 
9“ and 17” N. lat. and 6” and 17” 30' W. long., being 
bounded on the N. by the Sahara, W. by the Atlantic, 
S. by Sierra Leone, and E. by the Joliba or up^icr Niger. 
The area is estimated at about 400,000 square miles. 
Accepting the course of the Senegal and its right hand 
affluent the Ba-ule as the boundary towards the Sahara, 
the Joliba as the frontier towards Segu and Upper Guinea, 
and the watershed between the Mollacor^ (Mellicoury) 
and the Great Searcies as that between Senegambia and 
Sierra Leone, we have only for short distances to fall 
back on a mere conventional delimitation, — in the north 
between Sidian on the Ba-ule and Sansanding on the 
Niger via Murdia ; in the south-east, from Sansanding to 
a point above Nyamina; and finally between the Joliba 
and the sources of the Great Searcies. The Senegambian 
coast extends south-south-west almost in a straight line 
from the N^diadier or Mosquito lagoon (Marigot des Ma- 
ringouins), formerly the northern mouth of the Senegal, to 
Cape Verd, the most western point of the African con- 
tinent ; then it bends south as far as Cape Roxo ; and 


afterwwds south-east as far as the MellacorSe. With the 
exception of the two great capes just mentioned, the only 
headlands of any importance are Cape St Mary, forming 
the south side of the estuary of the Gambia ; Cape Verga, 
between Rio Nutlez and Rio Pongo ; and Konakry Point, 
opposite the Los (or Idolos) Islands. The only gulf on the 
whole coast is that which lies to the south of Capo Verd 
and contains the island of Goei^e 5 fhe other inlets, 
such as the bay of Sangareah, are mere estuaries or river 
mouths. Apart from the island in the Senegal on wliich 
St Louis is built and those formed by the deltas of the 
rivers, the only islands along the coast are Gor4e, the 
B'ssagos (or Bijug) Archipelago, the Los islands, and the 



little island of Matakong. The coast in the northern part 
has the same apjKjarance as that of the Sahara, —low, arid, 
desolate, and dune-skirted, its monotony relieved only here 
and there by cliffs and plateaus. Farther south it be- 
comes low, marshy, and clothed with luxuriant vegetation. 

Behind the low flat seaboard the country rises into a vast Interior, 
plateau terminating eastwards in a mountainous region. 
Though of no great height, these mountains cover a largo 
area and have numerous ramifications. Farther to the 
east they sink abruptly towards the Niger valley, while 
southwards they are prolonged towards Sierra Leone and 
the interior of lTp}>er Guinea, perhaps forming those Kong 
Mountains which are said to exist between the ocean and 
the Niger basin. Under the name of Mounts Badet, 

Yandi, Mat6, Kissi (of which the first form the “Alps” 
of Futa-Jallon) they descend on the west by a series of 
terraces to the plains of Senegambia, and on the north 
they extend to the left bank of the Senegal and even 
throw out some spurs into the desert beyond. The moun- 
tain region is cut by numerous erosion valleys. As to the 
general altitude nothing is accurately known, but the fol- 
lowing points have been determined- Mount Daro, 4068 
feet; Kuruworo, 3868; Warnani, 3799; Yenkina, 3560; 
Bogoma, 3524 ; Pampaya, 3290. The principal rivers are 
the Senegal, the Salum, the Yombas, the Gambia, the 
, Casamance, the Cacheo, the Qeba, the Rio Grande, the 
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Cassini, the Compony, the Bio Nuilez, the Bio Fongo, the 
Dubreka or Konakry, the Forecareah, and the Mellacor^e. 
They all rise in the mountains of the interior or at the 
foot of the highlands and fall into the Atlantic. Their 
general direction is from east to west with a south-west 
deflexion, which becomes always more pronounced as we 
advance southwards. Unlike these rivers, the Joliba or 
NiGGa flowing north and north-east, soon passes 

beyond Senegambia. Lagoons and backwaters are com- 
mon ; but there are no true lakes of any importance. 

43eology. The geological constitution of the county is as yet very im][)er- 
foctly known, especially in the interior. The low region of the 
seaboard has a very uniform clmracter. It consists of sandstones or 
clay rocks aiul loose beds of reddish soil containing marine shells. 
JVt certain points, such as Capo Verd and Cane Soxo, the sand* 
stones crop out ; it is the red colour of the saiiostone in fact which 
has given Ca))e Koxo or Gap Rouge its name. Clay slates also 
oc cur, and at intervals these sedimentary strata are interrupted by 
basaltic amygdaloid and volcanic rocks. For instance, the island 
uf Goree is basaltic ; the Rissugos (Bissilo) Islands are composed of 
scoriui and other volcanic products ; and a great part of the coast 
to the noilh uf Rio Nuhez consists of basaltic and amygdaloid rocks. 
The bise of the mountains is formed in certain places of clay slate, 
but more generally of granite, porphyiy, syenite, or trachyte. In 
those distnets mica schists and iron ores occur. Iron and gold are 
found in tho mountains and the alluvial deposits. The streams also 
carry down gold dust. Many of the valleys are covered with fertile 
soils and there is generally a fertile belt along the river sides ; but 
the rest of the country is rather arid and sterile. 

Cliniate. The climate is far from being so unhealthy as is frequently 
asserted. Except wlien yellow fever is raging, Europeans may live 
there ns satisfactorily as at homo. There are two seasons, tho dry 
8ca>>on and the rainy season or winter, the latter contein{)oraneous 
with our summer. Along the seaboard the dry season is cool and 
agreeable ; in the interior it is mild only for the three months 
wlii(di correspond to our winter, and then it becomes a time of in- 
tolerable heat. The annual temperature increases as wo advance 
south and more rapidly as wo advance east into the interior, except, 
of course, where an ascent is made to higher altitudes. To the 
south of Cape Verd the changes of temuerature become less and 
less marked ; Bissilo has a more equable climate than Gor^e. East- 
wards the monthly range of the thermometer becomes more exten- 
sive, Tho maximum readings, which are exceptional at St Louis, 
becorno almost tho rule at Bakel ou tho upper Senegal and at 
MacCurthy on the Gambia. In the north, on the banks of the 
.Senegal, the north-east trade-winds blow for eight months of the 
year, tho daily land and sea breezes which cool the atmosphere 
Along the seaboard not being felt far inland. Luring tho other 
four months there prevails a gentle south-west monsoon accom- 
panied with fro(iucnt calms, storms, tornadoes, and rains. South- 
wards along tho coast the trade-winds gradually decrease in both 
strength and duration, while the south-west monsoon becomes 
more jK>werful and jiorsiatent. The rainy season begins at Gor6e 
between 27th Juno and Kith July, on the Qainbia about 20th June, 
on ^Ue Casamance about tho end of May* at the Bissagos Archipelago 
about the middle of May, and on the Rio NuHcz at the end of 
April. Luring this season Sonegamhia, drenched by heavy rains 
brought from the ocean, has everywhere one uniform appearance. 
The mean teuiporaturo is tlirougnont very close ou 8K Fahr. and 
the range of the thormoineter is extremely limited. The rivers 
)vcrflow and Hood tho lowdands. Storms are frequent. Vegetation 
displays its fullest energy. Tho fever exhalations are unfortunately 
also at their worst. At St Louis, Goree, Lagana, and all along 
the Senegal there are 35 days of rain, a slight increase being 
apparent in the upjier course of the river. At St Mary’s, Bathurst 
there are 48 days, at Sodhiu 84, at BissSo 111, at Bok4 137,— a steady 
iiuTcaso as we approach the equator. The number of storms follows 
almost the same ratio of increase, and showers which last two or 
three liours at St l^ouis give place to whole days of rain ou the 
Casamance and the Rio Nuhoz. 

Flora. The king of the Senegambian trees is the baobab (Adanaonia 
dujUata)t which soiiietitnes at the iieight of 24 feet has a diameter 
of 34 feet and a circuiufereiu'e of 104. AcAcias are very numerous, 
one species, A, Adansmia^ being indeed the commonest of all Seno- 
gimbiau trees and valuable for its ship-timber. Among the palm- 
ti’cea the ronier deserves to be mentioned, as the wootl resists 
iuoi8tuK|9 and the attacks of insects ; in some places, as in Cayor, 
it formis\magi)iricent forests. The wood of the cailcedra {Khaya 
fie7ifgalc7v^)f a tall tree, is used in joiner’s work and inlaying, and 
its bark fulmisUes a bitter tonic. The mampatas grows somotirnos 
1 00 feet liigK its branches bemnning only at a height of about 25 
feet. The t re\produ(dn g the famous Icola-nut ^ grows on the banks 

^ A very con^ete account of this nut will be found in Nachtigal, 
Sihara unti Su£i\. 
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of the southern streams. It is almost needlsss to mention Hit* 
m’btlor, the gonat, the mimosa, flg-tre^» orange-trees, ooooa-palmr 
mango-trees, pomegranates, sycamores, aypd so on. The dhnb 
the neteru, the tiamanoi, the dimbguton, the gologne, the n’U^ 
yield edible fruits. The cultivated plants are millet, rice, 
tobacco, haricots, ground-nuts, indigo (wild indigo is also abun- 
dant), cotton (also found wild), maize, sugar-cane, and the butter- 
tree or karite. 

The Senegambian lion is guite different from tho Barbary lion : paont. 
its colour is a deeper and brighter yellow, and its mane is neither 
so thick nor so long, Other beasts of prey are the leopard, the 
wild cat, the cheetah, the civet, and the nymna. The wild boar is 
clumsier than the European variety. Antelopes and gazelles occur 
in large herds all through upper Senegambia ; the girane is common 
in the region of the upper Senegal; the elephant is rare; the 
hippopotamus >-i8 gradually disappearing. Crocodiles swarm both 
in the u|^r Sene^l and tho upper Niger. Monkeys and apes of 
different B|)ecies (the cliimpanzee, the colobus, the cynocephalus, 

Ac.), the squirrel, rat, and mouse abound. The hedgehog, marmot, 
porcui>ino, hare, rabbit, Ac., are also met with. Among the more 
noteworthy birds are the ostrich, which migrates to the Sahara ; 
the bustard, occurring in desert and uncultivated districts ; the 
marabout, a kind of stork, with its beak black iu the middle and 
red at the point, which frequents the moist meadow’-lands and the 
lagoons ; tne brown partridge, tho rock partridge, and the quail in 
the plains and on the mountain sides ; and the guinea-fowl in the 
iliicKots and brushwood. Along the coast are caught the sperm 
whale, the manatee, and the cod-fish. 1’hc ddmestic animals are 
the horse, ass, ox, sheep, goat, dog, and camel. 

Tho population of Sonogambia cannot be ascertained with any Populo. 
approach to accuracy, but it may be roughly stated at from ten to tion. 
twelve millions, it comprises three distinct races, — the Moor, 
the Negro, and the European. The Moors, or rather Berbers 
(Trarzas, Biaknas, and Duaish), belong stricllj'' to the right bank 
of the Senegal and appear in Soiiogambia only exceptionally. 

The Negroes form the bulk of tho population. They are divided 
into Fouls (Fouls, Fnlbe, Fulab, or Follatah), Toucouleurs, Man- 
iliiigoes, Sarakoles, Wolofs, Sereres, Liolas, Bapibaras, Balantos, 
Biafarcs, Fu[>6ls, Nalus, Landumans, Bagas, and Susus. The 
Fouls inhabit Fu^ Lamga. Bondu, and Futa-Jallon ; they have a 
reddish complexion and almost straight hair, their body fairly 
stout, but their limbs slim. They are gentle and hospitaolo, but 
addicted to theft. The Toucouleurs, Foul half-breeds, belonging 
originally to Futa-Jallon, are similar to the Negro proper ; they are 
treacherous, warlike, fond of plunder, and fanatical iu their Mohain- 
modanisin. Tho Manclingoes or Malinkes inhabit the basins of the 
upper Niger and tho upper Senegal and the western 8loj>e of the 
mountains of Futa-Jallon. They comprise the Mandingo proper, 
occupying Mandiug, and tho Malinkes and Soninkes, scattered 
about Banibuk, Bur^, and Fuladugu. Under the name of Wakore 
or Wangara they are also found in all the immense tract which 
extends to the north of the Kong Mountains. They are tall of i 
stature and of groat muscular strength. Tlie Sarakoles are one of | 
tho branches of the Bambara race produced by crossing with tho 
Fouls. Their character is mild and pacific. Scattered about in 
Guoy, Kamera, and Guidimakba, they are fond of trade and engage 
iu it with activity. The Wolofs and the Sororcs inhabit the sea- 
lioard from St Louis to Capo Verd and the left bank of the Senegal 
from its mouth to Richard Toll and Lagana. They are tall and 
robust, with black and glossy skin. Most of them are fetishists. 

The Liolas have fiat noses, thick lips, harsh features, and a promi- 
nent belly ; the body is tattooed. Tne Bambaras, who have invaded 
Kaarta and Khasso, have a coppery black complexion and frizzly 
hair; their cheeks arc marked with deep scars. The Balantes 
inhabit tho left bank of the Casamance ; they arc as ci*uel and as 
fond of pillage as tlie Mandingoes, but are more generous towards 
the vanquished. The Biafares live on the banks of the Rio Graiido 
and tho Fapels in the valley of tho Cacheo and the Geba. Tho 
Nalus and tlie Landumans are tributary to the French ports of the 
Rio Nuftez and the Rio Pongo. Islam is gradually detaching them 
from fetishism, Tho Bagas occupy tho coast between the Rio 
Nuftez and the Rio Fongo. The Susus formerly dwelt ou tho 
ui)per Niger, but they wore expelled by the invasion of the Moham- 
medans and are at the present time settled in the valley of the Rio 
Pongo. The principal languages of Senegambia are Wolof, Foul, 
Sereres, Mandingo, and Arabic. Wolof is spoken in a large part 
of Senegambia, in Wolof, Walo, Cayor, Dakar, Baol, Sine, Salum, 
and in the towns of St Louis and Goree. The river Senegal marks 
the lino of separation between Wolof and Arabic. Foul is the lan- 
guage of the Fouls and the Toucouleurs; Mandingo comprises 
several dialects, — Mallnk4, Sonink<i, Bamlmra. Tho few Europeans 
are mainly civil and military officials or traders. White plan tern 
are, rare. The nativea of ^negambia are generally divided into 
two quite distinct classes, — freemen and slaves. The griots are a 
kind of bards or trouv^res who live at the expense of those whoso 
praises they sing. Polygamy is generally practised. Circumcision 
of the adults of both sexes is a rite accom];tanied with superstitious 
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otMemmcM. Every canton, ovary in independent Sene« 

gainbia is governed either by a chief (“king”) or by an “aimamy ” 
elected by a group of villaj^ere. 

Benegambia ie divided into French Senegambia (with the terri- 
tories ^aced under French protection), Engfish Seneganibia, Portu- 
guese Senegambia, and independent Sonegambia, comprising the 
native sta&i not under the protection of a European power. 
Fr^ch Senegambia is called the colony of Senegal (t/.v.). English 
Senegambia comprises the establishments of the Gambia (o.e.) and 
the islands of Loa Portuguese Senegambia consisted till quite 
recently of Bissagos Archipelago and the “ factories ” of Zighinchor 
on the Casamance, Cacheo and Farim on the lUo Cachoo, and Geba 
on the Geba. By an arrangement effected in 1886 Portugal ceded 
Zighinchor to France in exchange for Massab^ on the Loaiigo coast. 
Germany, which seemed at one time disposed to i>lace various 
territories of Dubreka, Koba, and Kabitai under its protection, has 
fonnally abandoned the plan. The independent states are not very ! 
numerous, but for the most part they are more extensive than tlm I 
protected countries. They were quite recently — Jolof, lying be- ! 
tween the Senegal and the Gambia in one direction and between 
the Falom4 and the ocean in the other; Bure in the Mandingo 
region, a territory abounding in gold ; Guidimakha in Gangara, on 
the right bank of the Senegal. There still remain among tlie more 
important Kaarta, the country of Segu, and Futa-Jallon. 

Several lines of English, French, and German packets call at the 
Senegambian ports, and small steamers ascend the navigable por- 
tions of the rivers. A railway unites St Louis and Dakar, and 
another line is being constructed from Kayes to Bafulabe (on the 
upper Senegal), with a projected extension to Bammako. There 
is telegraphic communication between Dakar and St Louis, and a 
second line puts all the ports of the upper Niger and the left bank 
of the Senegal into connexion with St Louis, which has touch of 
Europe by means of a submarine cable passing by way of the 
Canary Islands to Cadiz. The foreign trade of Senegambia consists 
in the exportation of gums, ground-nuts, sesame, oil, india-rubber, 
birds* feathers, hides, wax, and ivory, coflbe from the Rio Nuftez, 
and rice from the Casamance, and the importation of iron, alcoholic 
liquors, firearms, ammunition, coral, beads, tobacco, preserved foods, 
and blue calico (guince). (D. K*.) 

SENIOR, NAH8AT7 William (1790-1864), English 
political economist, was born at Compton, Berks, on 26th 
September 1790, the eldest son of the Rov. J. li. Senior, 
vicar of Durnford, Wilts. He was educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford; at the university he was a 
private pupil of Richard Whately, afterwards archbishop 
of Dublin, with whom he remained connected by ties of 
lifelong friendship. He took the degree of B.A. in 1811, 
was called to the bar in 1819, and in 1836, during the 
chancellorship of Lord Cottenham, was appointed a master 
in chancery. On the foundation of the professorship of 
political economy at Oxford in 1825, Senior was elected 
to fill the chair, which he occupied till 1830, and again 
from 1847 to 1852. In 1830 he was requested by Lord 
Melbourne to inquire into the state of combinations and 
strikes, to report on the state of the law, and to suggest 
improvements in it. He was a member of the Poor Law 
Inquiry Commission of 1832, and of the Handloom 
Weavers Commission of 1837 ; the report of the latter, 
published in 1841, was drawn up by him, and he embodied 
in it the substance of the report he had prepared some 
years before on combinations and strikes. He was also 
one of the commissioners appointed in 1861 to inquire 
into popular education in England. In the later years 
of his life, during his visits to foreign countries, he studied 
with much care the political and social phenomena they 
exhibited. Several volumes of his journals have boon pub- 
lished, which contain much interesting matter on these 
topics, though the author probably rated too highly the 
value of this sort of social study. Senior was for many 
years a frequent contributor to the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
London, and Nortb British Reviews, dealing in their pages 
with literary as well as with economic and political sub- 
jects. He died at Kensington on 4th June 1864. 

His writings on oconomic theory consisted of an article in the 
Lncychpsedia MetropolUana, afterwards separately published as An 
^Uline qf the Science of Political Economy (1886, 8d od. 1864), and 
his lectures delivered at Oxford. Of the latter the following were 
Itfinted — An Introductory Lectwre (1827, 3d ed. 1831); Two Leo^ 
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tures on PopuUUion with a correspondence between the author and 
Malthas (1881) ; Three Lodures on the Transmission of the Precious 
Metals from Country to Country, and the Mercantile Theory qf 
W talik (1828) ; Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining Money and 
on some Effects of Private and Government Pamr Money (1880) ; 
Three Lectures on Images and on the Effects of Ahsenteeirmy Machin- 
ery, and IVar, ^cUh a Prefaee on ttw Causes and Remedies qf the 
Present Disturbances (1880, 2d ed. 1881) ; A Lecture on the Produc- 
tim of Wealth (1847) ; and Four Introductory Lectures on Political 
Eemomy (1852), Several of his lectures were translated into 
French by M. Arrivabone under the title of l^ndpes Pondamentaux 
d'hconomie Politique (1836). Senior also wrote on administrative 
and social uuostions — A Letter to Lord Hawick on a Legal Provision 
for the Iriui Pooty Cwimiutation qf Tithes, and a l^oviswu for the 
Irish Roman Catholic Clergy (1881, 8d ed. 1832, with a preface 
containing suggestions as to the measures to be adopted in the 
“jiresent emergency *’) ; Statement of the Provision for the Poor and 
of the Comiitian of the Labouring Classes in a considei'able portion 
of America and Europe, being the Preface to the Foreign Communi- 
cations in the Appendix to the Poor Law RepoH (1836) ; On National 
Property, and on the Prospects of the Present Administration and of 
their Successors (anon. ; 1835) ; Letters on the Eacton/ Art, as it 
offe^ the Cotton Manufacture (1837) ; Suggestions on Popular Edu- 
cation (1861) ; American Slavery (in jiait a reprint from the Edin- 
burgh Review*, 1862) ; An Address on Educatioti delivered to the 
Social Science Association (1868). His contributions to the reviews 
were collected in volumes entitled Essays on Fiction (1804) , Rio- 
graphical Sketches (1865, chiefly of noted lawyers) ; and Historical 
and Philosophical Essays (1865). In 1859 appeared his Journal 
kept in 7'urkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1S67 and the Beginning 
qf 18S8 ; and tlie following were edited after his death by his 
(laughter — Journals, Conversations, and Essays relaxing to Ireland 
(1868) ; Journals kept in France and Italy from 1848 to 185^, with 
a Sketch of the Revolution of I 848 (1871 ) ; Cmiversations with Thiers, 
Guizot, and other Distinguished Perwns during the Second Empire 
(1878) ; Conversations with Distinguished Persons during the Second 
I Empire, from 1800 to 18GS (1880) ; Conversntious and Journals in 
Egypt and Malta (1882) ; also in 1872 Correspondence and Conver- 
sations with Alexis de Toi'queville from 1884 tv 1859. 

Senior’s literary criticisms do not seem to have ever won the 
favour of the public ; they are, indeed, somewhat formal and 
academic fti spirit. The author, wlnle he had Itoth good sense 
and ri|(lit feeling, appe^ara to have wanted the deeper insight, the 
geniality, and the catholic tastes which are necessary to make a 
critic of a hi^di order, ospoeially in the held he chose, — that, namely, 
of imaginative literature. His tracts on i^ractic^al politics, though 
the theses they supported were sometiincs questionable, were uuiy 
written and arc still worth reading, but cannot be said to bo of 
much pormaiiont interest. But his name will continue to hold 
an honourable, though secondary, place in the history of political 
economy. Senior regards political economy as a purely deductive 
science, all the truths of which are inferences from four elementary 
propositions. It is, in liis opinion, wrongly supposed by J. S. Mill 
and others to bo a hypothetic science, — found eil, that is to say, on 
postulates not corresponding with social realities. The promises from 
which it sets out are, accordin^j to him, not assumptions but facts. 
It concerns itself, liowcver, W'lth wealth only, and can therefore 
give no practical counsel as to political action : it can only suggest 
considerations which the politician should keep in view as elements 
in the study of tlic questions with which he has to deal. The con- 
ception of economics as altogether deductive is certainly erroneous, 
and puts the science from the outset on a false path. But de- 
duction has a real, though limited, sphere within it. Hence, though 
the chief difficulties of the subject are not of a logical kind, yet 
accurate nomenclature, strict definition, and rigorous reasoning 
are of great inqKirtance. To these Senior has given special atten- 
tion, and, notwithstanding occasional }>edantries, with ve^ useful 
results. He has in severni instances improved the forms in which 
accepted doctrines were habitually stated. He has also done ex- 
cellent service by pointing out the arbitrary novelties and frequent 
inconsistencies of terminology which deface Ricardo's principal 
work,— as, for example, bis use of “value” in the sense of “cost 
of production,” and of “high ” and “ low ” wages in the sense of a 
certain proportion of the product as distinraished from an absolute 
amount, and his peculiar employment of the epithets “fixed** and 
“circulating” as applied to capital. He snows, too, that in 
numerous instances the promises assumed by Ricardo are false. 
*rbu8 he cites the assertions that rent doj^iends on the difference of 
fertility of the different portions of land in cultivation ; that the 
labourer always receives precisely the necessaries, or wliat custom 
leads him to consider the necessaries, of life ; that, as wealth and 
population advance, agricultural labour becomes less and less pro- 

S ortionately productive ; and that therefore the share of the pro- 
ueo taken by the landlord and the labourer must constantly in- 
crease, whilst that taken by the capitalist must constantly diminish ; 
ami he denies the truth of all these propositions. Besides editing 
some terms, such as that of “natural agents,** from Say, Senior 
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introduced the word ** abstinence *' — which, though obviously not 
free from objection, is for some purposes useful — to express the 
conduct of the capitalist which is remunerated by interest ; but in 
defining * * cost of pro(lti(*tion as the sum of labour and abstinence 
necessary to production he does not seem to see that an amount 
of labour and an amount of abstinence are disjiarate, and do not 
admit of reduction to a common <)uantitative standard. He has 
added some important coiisideratlous to what had been said by 
Bmith on the division of laljour. He distiiijmishes usefully between 
the rate of wages and the price of laboni; But in seeking to deter- 
mine the law of wages lie falls into the error of assuming a deter- 
minate wag«>fund, and states as an economic truth what is only 
an identical proj^osition in arithmetic. Whilst entertaining such 
an exaggerated estimate of the services of Malthus that he extra- 
vagantly pronounces him “as a benefactor of mankind on a level 
with Adam Smith,’* he vet shows that he modified his opinions 
on population considerably in the course of his career, regards his 
statements of the doctrine with which his name is associated as 
vague and ambiguous, and asserts that, “in the absence of disturb- 
ing causes, subsistence may be expected to increase in a greater ratio 
tliJiii population. *’ It is urgo<l by Porin, and must, we think, be 
admitted, that by his isolation of economics from morals, and his 
assumption of the desire of wealth as the solo motive-force in tlie 
economic domain, Senior has, in common with most of the other 
followers of Smith, tended to sot up egoism as the legitimate ruler 
and guide of practical life. It is no sufficient answer to this charge 
that he makes formal reserve in favour of higher ends. From the 
scientific sitle, Cliffe Leslie has abundantly proved the unsubstantial 
nature of the abstraction implied in tlie phrase “desire of wealth,” 
and the inadeejuaey of sucu a principle for the explanation of 
economic phenomena. (J. K. I.) 

SENLLS, a town of France, in the department of Oiac, 
lies on the right side of the Nonette, a left-hand affluent 
of the Oise, 3i in ilea north-north-oast of Paris by the 
Northern Kailway on the branch line (Chan till y-Crdpy) 
connecting the Paris-Creil and Paris-Soissons lines. In 
1881 it had only 6870 inhabitants ; but its antiquity, its 
historical monuments, and its situation in a beautiful valley, 
in the midst of the three great forests of Hallatte, Chantilly, 
and Ermenonville, render it interesting. Its Gallo-lloman 
walls, 23 feet high and 13 feet thick, are, with those of St 
Lizior (Ari6gc) and Kourges, the most perfect in France. 
They enclose an oval area 1024 feet long from east to 
west and 794 feet wide from north to south. At each of 
the angles formed by the broken lines of which the circuit 
of 2756 feet is composed stands or stood a tower ; number- 
ing originally twenty-eight, and now only sixteen, they are 
semicircular in plan, and up to the height of the wall are 
unpierced. The Koman city had only two gates ; the 
present number is five. The site of the prajtorium was 
afterwards occupied by a castle occasionally inhabited by 
the kings of France from Clovis to Henry IV. and still 
represented by ruins dating from tlie 11th, 13th, and 16th 
centuries. In the neighbourhood of Senlis the foundations 
of a Roman amphitheatre, 138 foot by 105, have also l>ecn 
discovered. The old cathedral of Notre Dame (12th, 1 3th, 
and 16th centuries) was begun in 1155 on a vast scale; 
but owing to the limited resources of the dicxjese progress 
was slow and the transept was finished only under Francis I. 
The total length is 269 feet, but the nave (98 feet high) 
is shorter than tlie choir. At the west front there are three 
doors and two bell towers. The right-hand tower (256 
feet high) is very striking : it consists, above the belfry 
stage, of a very slender octagonal drum with open-work 
turrets and a spire with eight dormer windows. The left- 
hand tower, altered in the 16th century, is crowned by a 
balustrade and a sharp roof. In the side portals, especi- 
ally in the southern, the flamboyant Gothic is displayed 
in all its delicacy. Externally the choir is extremely simple. 
In the interior the sacristy pillars with capitals of the 10th 
century are noteworthy. The episcopal palace, now an 
archoBological museum, dates from the 13th century; the 
old collegiate church of St Frambourg was rebuilt in the 
12th century in the sty 1«^ which became characteristic of 
the “saintes chapelles” of \he 13th and 14th centuries; St 
Pierre, though enclosed by cavalry barracks, has preserved 
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its two towers. The eccIesiaBticai college of St Tiiioent^ 
occupying the old abbey of this name, has a very elegant 
church, the date of which has been greatly disputed by 
archaeologists, who sometimes wrongly refer it to Queen 
Anne of Russia. The town -house and several private 
houses are also of architectural interest. 

Senlis can be traced back to the Gallo-Honian township of the 
Silvanectes which afterwards became Angustomagus. Christianity 
was introduced by St Itieul at the close of the 3d century. During 
the first two dynasties of France Senlis was a royal residence. 
After the dismeiiiherment of the Carlovingian empure it belonged 
to the counts of Vermandois and then to the royal domain, and 
obtained a communal charter in 1173. Its bishop, Gu4iin, elected 
in 1214, signalized himself at the battle of Bou vines. The burgesses 
took part in the Jacquerie of the 14th century, then sided with the 
Burgundians and the English, whom, however, they afterwards 
expelled. The Leaguers were there beaten by the duke of Longue- 
villa and La None. In the time of Henry iV. the local mauufao- 
tuies employed 200 masters and 4000 men, but all industrial activity 
has now disappeared The bishopric was suppressed at the Revolu- 
tion, and this suppression was confirmed by the Concordat. 

SENNA (Arab, sand), a popular purgative, consisting 
of the leaves of two species of Cassia, viz., C. acuH/olia, 
Del., and (7. angtistifolia, Vahl. C. acutifolia is a native 
of many districts of Nubia, e,g,, Dongola, Berber, Kordofan, 
and Senaar, but is grown also in Timbuctoo and Sokoto. 
The leaflets are collected twice a year by the natives, the 
princijial crop being gathered in September after the rainy 
season and a smaller quantity in April. The leaves are 
dried in the simplest manner by cutting down the shrubs 
and exposing them on the rocks to the burning sun until 
quite dry. The leaflets then readily fall off and are packed 
in large bags made of palm leaves, and holding about a 
quintal each. These packages are conveyed by camels to 
Assouan and Darao and thence to Cairo and Alexandria, 
or by ship by way of Massowah and Suakim. The leaflets 
form the Alexandrian senna of commerce. Formerly this 
variety of senna was much adulterated with the leaves of 
Solenostemma Argel, Hayne, which, however, are readily 
distinguishable by their minutely wrinkled surface. Of 
late years Alexandrian senna has been shipped of much 
better quality. Occasionally a few leaves of (7, obovata, 
Coll., may be found mixed with it. C. angmtifolia affords 
the Bombay, East Indian, Arabian, or Mecca senna of 
commerce. This plant grows wild in the neighbourhood 
of Yemen and Hadramaut in the south of Arabia, in Somali 
Land, and in Sind and the Punjab in India. The leaves 
are chiefly shipped from Mocha, Aden, Jeddah, and other 
lied Sea ports to Bombay and thence to Euroiie, the 
average imports into Bombay amounting to about 260 tons 
annually, of which one-half is re-exj»orted. Bombay senna 
is very inferior in appearance to the Alexandrian, as it 
frequently contains many brown and decayed leaflets and 
is mixed with leaf -stalks, tkc. C. angustifolia is also 
cultivated in the extreme south of India, and there affords 
larger leaves, which are known in commerce as Tinnevelly 
senna. This variety is carefully collected, and consists 
almost exclusively of leaves of a fine green colour, without 
any admixture of stalks. It is exported from Tuticorin. 

Senna appears to have been introduced into Europe about the 
9th century by Arabian physicians, by whom, however, the pods 
seem to have lieen preferred to the leaves. The medicinal activity 
of senna leaves appears to he due to a very unstable colloid glucosido 
to which the name of cathartic acid has been given. It is readily 
decomposed by a temperature much below 100° Fahr. {Vlmnn,, 
Jour. Trans,^ [8], xv. p. 704), and hence cold preparations of senna 
are the most active. In the free state it is soluble in dilute alcohol 
and in water, forming a brown solution, but is almost insoluble in 
strong alcohol and entirely so in ether and chloroform. Combined 
with ammonia it forms an active purgative. Two bitter principles 
named sennacrol and senna- nicrin have been extracted from senna 
by Ludwig ; the former is soluble and the latter insoluble in ether. 
A yellow colouring matter has also been obtained from senna, but 
it appears probable that it is only a decomposition product of cathar- 
tic acid. Senna must be included among the irritant purgatives, 
since cathartic acid has no aperient effect when injected into the 
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Mood^ Owing to its colloid character, it ia abaorbed with difficulty, 
and its action is thus exerted throughout t)ie greater part of the 
ititestinal canal. 

SENNACHEKIB. See Babylonia, vol. iii. p. 187, 
and IsitABL, vol. xiii p. 413 sq. 

« SENNAR. See Sbnaab. 

SENS, a town of France, chef-lieu of an arroiidissement 
in the department of Yonne, lies on the right side of the 
Yoiine near its confluence with the Vanne, and on the 
railway from Paris to Lyons, 70 miles south-east of the 
former city at the intersection of the line from Orleans to 
Troyes. It deiives its importance from its antiquity and 
its archiepiscopal see. The cathedral of St Etienne occu- 
pies the site of an ancient temple on which St Savinian is 
said to have built, at the close of the Sd century, a little 
church consecrated to the Virgin. The present Gothic 
cathedral, erected between 1122 and 1168, subsequently 
underwent alteration in the 13th century and again under 
Louis XIL The west front measures 154 feet in breadth ; 
the middle portal has good sculptures, representing the 
parable of the virgins and the story of St Stephen. The 
right-hand portal contains twenty-two remarkable statuettes 
of the prophets, which have suffered considerable iryurios. 
Above this portal rises the stone tower, decorated with 
armorial bearings and with statues representing the prin- 
cipal benefactors of the church. The bells in the cam- 
panile, by which the tower is surmounted, enjoyed immense 
reputation in the Middle Ages ; the two which still remain, 
La Savin ierine and La Potentienne, weigh respectively 
1.5 tons 7 cwts and 13 tons 13 ewts. The left portal is 
adorned with two bas-reliefs, Liberality and Avarice, as 
well as with the story of John the Baptist. The portal 
on the north side of the cathedral is one of the finest 
examples of French 1 6th-century sculpture. Glass windows 
of the 12th to the 16th century are preserved, some of 
them representing the legend of St Thomas of Canterbury. 
Among the interior adornments are an altarpiece finely 
carved in stone, the tomb of the dauphin (son of Louis 
XV,) and his consort, Mario Jos6phe of Saxony, one of the 
masterpieces of Coustou, and bas-reliefs from the mausoleum 
of Cardinal Duprat. The treasury contains a fragment of 
the true cross presented by Charlemagne, and the vestments 
of St Thomas of Canterbury. It was in the cathedral of 
Sens that St Louis, in 1 234, married Marguerite of Pro- 
vence, and five years later deposited the crown of thorns. 
The oflicial buildings of the cathedral, dating from the 1 3th 
century, have been restored by Viollet-le-Duc. The old 
judgment-hall and the dungeons had remained intact ; in 
the first story is the synod hall, vaulted with stone and 
lighted by beautiful grisaille windows. A Renaissance 
structure connects the buildings with the archiejpiscopal 
palace, which also dates from that period. The oldest of 
the other churches of Sens is St Savinian, the foundation 
of which dates from the 3d century, while the crypt is of 
the early part of the 11th, and the upper portions of the 
bell-tower of the first years of the 13th. The contents of 
the museum of sculptured stones have been mainly derived 
from the old fortifications, which were themselves con- 
structed during barbarian invasion from the ruins of public 
monuments. The only town gate still preserved is that 
known as the dauphin’s (1777). In the public library are 
a number of MSS. and a famous missal with ivory covers. 
The chemist Thcnard has his statue in the town. The 
population in 1881 numbered 13,440. 

Sens, when the capital of the Senones, one of the most ^loworful 
^Hioplea of Qaul, bore the name of Agentiaum. It was not finally 
subdued by the Romans till after the defeat of Vercingotorix. On 
division of Gaul into seventeen provinces under the emperor 
Valens, Agenticum l>ecame the metropolis of the 4th Lugdunensis. 

I heatres, circuses, ampliitheatrcs, triumphal arches, and aqueducts 
were all built in the town by the Romans. It was the meeting 
point of six great highways. The inhabitants, converted to Chris- 


tianity by the martyrs Savinian and Potentian, held out against the 
AlemannI and the Franks in 366, against the Saracens in 781 or 
788, 8tnd finally against the Normans in 886, — the last having be- 
sieged the town for six months. At the commencement of the 
feudal period Sens was governed by counts, who had become here- 
ditary towards the middle of tlie 10th century ; and the contests 
of these counts w-ith the arclibishops or with their leiidnl superiors 
often led to much bloodslied and disaster. Several councils were 
held at Sens, notably that at which St Boruanl and Abelard met. 
The burgesses in the middle of the 12th century formed a defensive 
association which carried on war against the clergy, and Philip 
Augustus restored tlio commune. In the aidour of its Catholicism 
Sens massacred the IVotestants in 1662, and it was one of the first 
towns to join the League Henry IV did not effect his ontranee 
till 1604* and he then deprived the town of its pnxiloges. In 1622 
Paris, hitherto suffragan to Sens, was made an archbi8ho]>ric, and 
the bishopries of Chartres, Orleans, and Meaux wei*e transferred to 
the now jurisdiction. In 1791 the atchbiahopric was reduced to a 
bishopric of the department of Yonne. Suppressed in 1801, the 
see was restored in 1807 with the mnk of arclioishoprie. The town 
was occupied by the invaders in 1814 and 1870-71. 

SENSITIVE PLANT. Hoe Mimosa ; comp. Physio- 
logy, vol. xix. p. 62. 

SEONI, or Sbonee, a Britiwli district of India, in the 
Central Provinces, lying between 21® 36' and 22“ 58' N. 
lat. and 79® 14' and 80® 19' E. long., with an area of 3247 
square miles, is bounded on the N. by Jabalpur, on the E. 
by Mandla and B6.lAgh4t, on the S. by NAgpur and Bhan- 
ddra, and on the W. by Narsinhpur and Chhindwdra. 
Sconi is a portion of the upland tract formed by the 
Sdtpura Hills wliich extend along the south bank of the 
Narbada (Nerbudda) from the plains of Broach on the 
west to the Maikal range in the east ; and it is remarkable 
for the beauty of its scenery and the fertility of its valleys. 

I The northern and western portions of the district include 
[ the plateaus of Lakhuiidon and Seoni ; the eastern section 
consists of tlie watershed and elevated basin of the Wain- 
ganga ; and in the south-west is a narrow strip of rocky 
land known as I)ongart41. The plateaus of Seoni and 
Lakhnddon vary in height from 1800 to 2000 feet; they 
are well cultivated, clear of jungle, and their temjierature 
is always moderate and healthy. Geologically the north 
part of Seoni consists of traj) hills and tlie south of crystal- 
line rook. The soil of the plateaus is the rich black cotton 
soil formed by disintegrated trap, of which about two-thirds 
of the district are said to consist, but towards the south, 
where cliffs of gneiss and other primitive formations occur, 
the soil is silicious and contains a large jiroportion of clay. 
Seoni is hilly throughout, the hills for the most part being 
clothed with small stunted trees ; but in the valleys and 
on the plateaus forest trees are very thinly scattered and 
are seldom of large size. Tlie chief river of the district 
is the Wainganga, with its affluents the Hirl, Sdgar, Thell, 
B^nd, and Thdiiwar ; other streams are the Tlniar and the 
Sher, affluents of the Narbadd, The average annual rain- 
fall is about 50 inches. 

The census of 1881 returned the population of Seoni district at 
334,788 (males 167,925, females 166,808) ; of those 179.705 were 
Hindus, 13,442 Mohammedans, 99 Christians, and 139,444 abori- 
ginals. Seoni (q.v.) is the only town with a population exceeding 
10,000. Of the total district area of 3247 square miles only 1098 
are cultivated, and of the ))ortion lying waste 613 are returned as 
cultivable. Wheat forms the staple crop ; rice and other food-grains 
are also extcnsivoly grown ; and among iniHcellaueous products are 
cotton, fibres, and sugar-cane. In 1883-84 the gross revenue of 
Seoni amounted to £35,419, of which the land-tax yielded £15,379. 
Trade is chiefly carried on by means of markets in the towns. 
Manufactures consist of coarse cloth and some jKjttery of superior 
quality made at KAiihiwdra. At Khawdsa, in the midst of the 
forest, leather is beautifully tanned. The only means of uommuni- 
cation is by road, tlie aggregate length of wdiich is estimated at 90 
miles. Seoni came unJer British rule early in the 19th century, 
on the dow'iifall of the Nagpur power, and it was fonned into a 
separate district in 1861. 

SEONI, principal town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated in 22® 5' 30" N. lat. and 
79® 35' E. long., midway between Ndgjmr and Jabalpur. 

XXL ~ 84 
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It was founded in 1774 by Mohammed Amin Khin, and 
contains large public gardens, a fine market-place, and a 
handsome tank. In 1881 the population was 10,203. 

SEPIA is a valuable and much used deep brown pig- 
ment obtained from the ink -sacs of various species of 
OuTTLB-FisH ; that from which it is principally ob- 
tained is Sepia o£mn4di$, a native of the Mediterranean, 
and especially abundant in the upper parts of the Adriatic, 
where it is a prized article of fo<^. To obtain sepia the 
ink-sac is, immediately on the capture of the animal, ex- 
tracted from the body and 8i)eedily dried to prevent putre- 
faction. The contents are subsequently powdered, dissolved 
in caustic alkali, and precipitated from the solution by 
neutralizing with acid. The precipitate after washing with 
water is ready to make up into any form required for use. 

Sepia -bone or cuttle •bom coDHlsts of the internal “ahell” or 
akeleton of Sepia ojfieinalia and other allied species. It is an oblong 
convex structure from 4 to 10 inches in length and 1 to 3 inches 
in greatest width, consisting interimlly of a highly {K)rouR cellular 
mass of carbonate of lime with some animal matters covered by 
a hard thin glassy layer. It is used principally as a polishing 
material and for tooth |)OW'(ler, and also as a moulding material for 
fine casting in precious metals. 

»SEPOy, the usual English spelling of sipdld^ the Persian 
and IJrdd term for a soldier of any kind. The word sipdhy 
‘‘arrny,^* from which eipdhi^ “soldier,” is derived, corro- 
si>oridH to the Zend t^pddlva^ Old Persian <^dda^ and has 
also found a home in the Turkish, Kurdish, and Pashto 
(Pushtu) languages (see Justi, Hamlhuch der Zendeprache^ 
p. 303, 6), while its derivative is used in all Indian verna- 
culars, including Tamil and Burmese, to denote a native 
soldier, in contradistinction to gord^ “ a fair-complexioned 
(European) soldier.” Towards the middle of the 18th 
century efforts were made by the East India Company to 
train natives of gcK)d caste, botli Hindus and Mohammedans, 
for military service under the company. Though they 
were mode to use the musket, they remained for some time 
chiefly armed in the fashion of the country, with sword and 
target ; they wore the Indian dress-- the turban, vest, and 
long drawers - and wore provided with native officers under 
English superior command. Under their European leaders 
they wore found to do good service and to face danger 
with constancy and firmness. In the progress of time a 
considerable change took place, and natives of every de- 
scription were enrolled in the service. Though some corps 
that were almost entirely formed of the lowest classes 
achieved considerable reputation for valour in the field, it 
was not considered safe to encourage the system ; and the 
company reverted to their practice of recruiting from none 
but tlie most respectable classes of native society. It is 
on record that a corps of 100 sepoys from Bombay and 
400 from Tellicherry joined the army at Madras in 1747, 
that the regular sepoys at Madras were employed in the 
defence of Arcot (1751), and that a company of Bombay 
sepoys were present at the victory of Plasscy. 

For instaiicas of tho early ocrurroiico of the word see Burnell and 
Viilo’s (Jloimrf/ of A Indian Terms^ a.v. On the history of the 
sepoys compare Oaptain Williams’s Historical Account of the Jlise 
and FroqrrsH of the Bengal InfanJtry (London, 1817) ; Captain 
Broome’s Hvttory of the Jiise and Brogress of the Bengal Army 
< Calcutta, IS.'IO) ; Colonel Wilson’s History of the Madras Army 
(London, 1882-85, in 3 volumes) ; No. xxxvi. of the Quarterly 
Iteview\ and tho military liistories of India gonorally. 

SEITEMBEH, the seventh month of the old Homan 
year, had thirty days assigned to it. By the Julian 
arrangement, while retaining its former name and number 
of days, it became the ninth month. The Ludi Magni 
(Ludi Romani) in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
began on the 4th of September. The principal ecclesias- 
tical feasts falling within tho month are — the Nativity of 
tho Blessed Virgin on the 8th, the Exaltation of tho Iloly 
Cross on tho 14th, St Matthew the Apostle on the 21st, 
and St Michael the' Archangel on the 29th. September 
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was caiied “ harvest month ” in Charlemagiie*s calendar, 
and it corresponds partly to the Fructidor and partly to 
the Yend^miaire of the first French republic. 

SEPTICAEMIA. After a wound, whether the result of 
accident or of operation by the surgeon, blood-poisoning^ 
may occur. Sepsis or putrefaction in the wound is the 
most evident local condition which has been associated by 
clinical observers with blood-poisoning, and hence the term 
“ septicsemia.” Within recent years the relation of micro- 
organisms to the different forms of blood-poisoning has 
come prominently into notice ; putrefaction is now known 
to be only one of the fermentative changes due to the 
presence of certain micro-organisms in a wound, and it is 
admitted that there are many organisms which, when they 
enter a wound, may give rise there to fermentative changes 
that are non-putrefactive. (See Schizomycetes.) 

Organisms have recently been divided into two great 
groups, — those which can only grow in dead or decaying 
matter and those which can grow in the living tissues 
and in the blood, which in this relation must be looked 
upon as a tissue. The first group has been termed “ sapro- 
phytic.” The second group may be termed “pathogenic,” to 
distinguish them from the saprophytic variety. But no 
distinct line of demarcation can yet be drawn between 
these two group.?, and as a matter of fact some patho- 
genic organisms may equally with the saprophytic find a 
pabulum in dead and decaying matter. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the more common varieties of septic organisms 
or 8aproi)hyte8 can only grow in dead or decaying matter, 
and that the living tissues, more especially when their 
power of vitality is great, are able to resist and destroy 
the saprophytes. There are also some organisms which, 
as far as is known at present, may be innocuous and 
give rise to no symptoms, local or general, when they are 
implanted in the human body. When an organism finds 
in the tissues a fit pabulum for its growth and devel- 
opment, the elements in the tissue are broken up, and 
the products are termed a “ptomaine” (Trr&fia), This 
ptomaine may irritate the wound and prevent healing ; it 
may also be absorbed into the blood and poison it, hence 
the term “ptomaine poisoning.” Both the saprophytic 
and the pathogenic organism may form a ptomaine in the 
wound. When tho wound is due to a saprophyte tho 
absorption of the ptomaine has been termed “ saprasmia " ; 
the ptomaine of the saprophyte has been called “ sepsin.” 
No special name has yet been given to the ptomaine 
formed in the wound by the jiathogenic organism ; nor 
has any name been given to the condition due to the 
absorption of the ptomaine formed by the pathogenic 
organism. Our knowledge is not yet sufficient to enable 
us to separate these two varieties of ptomaine poisoning 
There can, however, be little doubt that they do exist as 
separate conditions, and also there can be little doubt that 
in some instances botli forms of poisoning may be present 
at one and the same time. 

The pathogenic organism, however, has another power 
which gives rise to an entirely separate condition. Not 
only may it form its ptomaine in the wound, but tho 
organism itself can enter into and be carried by the blood- 
stream and lymph-stream to distant jiarts. It can live in 
the blood or lymph-stream and can grow there : it may be 
arrested in the capillaries of the blood-vessels, or in the 
lymphatic glands of the lymph-vessels, and in these situa- 
tions may form, so to s];>eak, a colony of organisms which 
develop and form ptomaines ; and the ptomaines, passing 
into the blood, may still further poison the patient. This 
power of the pathogenic organism is infective, and the 
term “ infection ” has been applied to the process. These 
colonies or secondary foci of infection often go on to sup 
puration ; hence the term “ secondary ” applied to the 
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atiscesses which have long been observed in some forms 
of blood-poisoning. It was at one time thought tiiat the 
pus-ceUs m the original wound passed into the blood, and, 
being caught in the capillaries, wore the cause of the 
abscess-formation in the parts distant from the wound; 
hence the term “ pysemia ” or pus in the blood. The pus- 
cells may enter the blood-stream ; it is not, however, the 
cellular element that is the essence of the condition, but 
the organism which the cellular element may carry along 
with it. The hectic condition observed in a case of long- 
continued suppuration is in all probability a chronic form 
of blood-poisoning. Tn very acute cases, in which the 
poison is either concentrated, virulent, or in largo quantity, 
death may occur within a very few hours. In other cases 
the condition may become chronic, and if the strength of 
the patient can be kept up by stimulants recovery often 
takes j>lace. The chances of recovery are much greater 
when the condition is not truly an infective one. When 
the manufactory of the ptomaine is only in the wound, 
the organism may be there destroyed by the use of power- 
ful antiseptics or antifermentatives. The primary cause 
being removed, the patient may then be saved. When, 
however, the pathogenic organism gets into the blood- 
stream and distant foci of infection are formed, the chances 
of ultimate recovery are grcsatly diminished. Various un- 
successful attempts have been made by the internal admi- 
nistration of antifermentatives so to alter the blood that 
the micro-organism cannot find in it or the tissues a fit 
nidus. The point to attend to is to prevent organ ismal 
fermentation in wounds by careful antiseptic or rather 
antifermentative precautions. Just as the word “septic- 
aemia” has a more general application than can now be 
strictly allowed if we look to the derivation of the word 
and the present state of our knowledge, so the word 
“antiseptic” is applied to all substances which prevent 
organismal fermentation, although many of these organisms 
are undoubtedly non-septic in their character. 

SEPTUAOINT. The Septuagint {ol o, LXX.) or Alex- 
andrian version of the Old Testament seems to be named 
from the legend of its composition by seventy, or more 
exactly seventy-two, translators. In the Letter of Aristeas 
(Aristaens)' this legend is recounted as follows. Demetrius 
Plialereus, keeper of the Alexandrian library, proj)Osed to 
King Ptolemy II. Philadelplius to have a Clroek translation 
of the Jewish law made for the library. The king con- 
sented and sent an embassy, of which the author of the 
letter was a member, to the high priest Eleazar at Jeru- 
salem asking him to send six ancient, worthy, and learned 
men from each of the twelve tribes to translate the law 
for him at Alexandria. Eleazar readily consented and sent 
the seventy-two men with a precious roll of the law. They 
wore most honourably received at the court of Alexandria 
and conducted to the island (Pharus), that they might work 
undisturbed and isolated. When they hod come to an agree- 
tnent upon a section Demetrius wrote down their version ; 
the whole translation was finished in seventy-two days. The 
Jewish community of Alexandria w^as allo\red to have a 
copy, and accepted the version officially, — indeed a curse 
was laid upon the introduction of any changes in it. 

There is no question that this Letter is spurious. ^ 
Aristcas is represented as a heathen, but the real writer 
must have been a Jew and no heathen. Aristeas is repre- 
sented as himself a member of the embassy to Eleazar ; 
but the author of the Letter cannot have been a contem- 
lH)rary of the events he records, else he would have known 


* Edited by S, Sebard (Frankfort, 1610), by Havercamp (in bis 
Josephus), and by M. Schmidt (in Merx’e Archivt 1868). Comp. Lnm- 
hroso, in the Transactiona of the Turin Academy, 1869, 

Scaliger, In Bus, Chron. anitnadv,^ No. 1734 ; H. Hody, Pe Bittlu 
tfrifm Textibua OriginaZvbua, 
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that Demetrius fell out of favour at the very beginning 
of the reign of Philadelphus, being said to have intrigued 
against his succession to the throne.® Kor could a genuine 
honest witness have fallen into the absurd mistake of 
making delegates from Jerusalem the authors of the Alex- 
andrian version. The forgery, however, is a very early one. 
“ There is not a court-title, an institution, a law, a magis- 
tracy, an office, a technical term, a formula, a peculiar 
phrase in this letter which is not found on papyri or in- 
scriptions and confirmed by them.” ^ That in itself would 
not necessarily imply a very early date for the piece ; but 
what is decisive is that the author limits canonicity to the 
law and knows of no other holy book already translated 
into Greek. Further, what he tells about .ludtea and Jeru- 
salem is throughout applicable to the period when the 
Ptolemies bore sway there and gives not the slightest sug- 
gestion of the immense changes that followed the conquest 
of Palestine by the Seleucids. Th\is, too, it is probable that 
the Jewish philosopher Aristobulua, who lived under Pto- 
lemy Philonietor(180-I4r)), derived his account of the origin 
of the LXX. from this Letter^ with which it iv>rrosponds.* 

If now the Letter is so old, it is incredible that it should 
contain no elements derived from actual tradition as to the 
origin of the LXX., and we must try to separate these 
from the merely fabulous. To this end we must consider 
what is the main aim and object of the forgery. The chief 
thing in the Letter is the description of a seven days^ 
symposium of the seventy translators at the Alexandrian 
court, during which each of them has a question to aliswer, 
and raises the admiration of the king for the wisdom 
produced among the Jews by their knowledge of the 
law. Further, very great weight is laid on the point that 
the LXX. is the oificial and authoritative Bible of tbe 
Hellenistic Jews, having been not only formally accepted 
by the synagogue at Alexandria but authorized by the 
high priest at Jerusalem and the seventy elders who are 
in fact its authors. Other matters receive no special 
emphasis, and the presumption is that what is said about 
them is not deliberate fiction and in part? at least is true. 
Thus it has always been taken as a fact that the version 
originated at Alexandria, that the law was translated first, 
and that this took place in the time of Ptolemy IT. On the 
other hand, it has been thought difficult to believe that the 
scholarly tastes of the Alexandrians, personified in Deme- 
trius Phalereus as the presiding genius of the Alexandrian 
library, could have furnished the stimulus to reduce the 
translation to writing. One can hardly call this intrinsic- 
ally improbable in view of the iniscelhineons literary tastes 
of the court of the Ptolemies. But it has been thought 
much more likely that the Septuagint was written down 
to satisfy the religious needs of the Jews by a translated 
Torah, since in fact the version is fitted for Jews and could 
have been intelligible only to them, and indeed never came 
to be circulated and known outside of tlieir circles. Here, 
however, we must distinguish between written and oral 
interpretation. If interpretation was needed in the syna- 
gogue service, it was an oral interpretation that was given. 
It was not a natural thing for the Jews to wAte the trans. 
lation, — indeed they had religious scruples against such a 
course. Only “ Scripture ” was to be written, and to put 
the contents of Scripture in writing in any other than the 
old holy form was deemed almost a profanation, — a feeling 
of which there is evidence in the Letter itself.® It is well 

* H<*rnui>pii8 i’alliniincliius, np Lncrt , v, 78. 

^ (3. Luiubroso, Recherrhra aur Vflion, PoL de Vttgypte aous lea 
Lagidea (Turin, 1 870), p. xlii. 

® rioni. Alex., Strtnn.^ i. p. 342, ed. Bylb.; EiiHcb., Praap, ix. 6, 
p. 410 aq. ; comp. Valckeiiaer, Ihnlrihe de Anstotndo^ Le>den, J80fi 
reprinteil in Claisford’s ed. of tbe Prtep, Kv. 

® In Mrhat is told of the authors Tlieopompiia and Thoodecies, who 
ventured to insert certain Ihinga out of the law in their profane works, 
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known how in Palestine the Targum was handed down 
orally for centuries before it was at last reduced to writing ; 
and, if, on the contrary, at Alexandria a written version 
came into existence ho early, it is far from improbable that 
this was duo to some influence from without. That the 
work is jjurely Jewish in character is only what was in- 
evitable in any case. The translators were necessarily 
Jews and were neceasarily and entirely guided by the living 
tradition which had its focus in the synagogal lessons. 
And hence it is easily understood that the version was 
ignored by tlie (Greeks, who must have found it barbarous 
and unintelligible, but obtained speedy acceptance with 
the Jews, first in jirivate use and at length also in the 
synagogue service. 

The next direct evidence which we have as to the origin 
of the LXX. is the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, from which 
it appears that about 130 b.o. not only the law but “the 
prophets and the other books” were extant in Oreek. 
With this it agrees that the most ancient relics of Jewish- 
Greek literature, preserved in the extracts made by Alex- 
ander Polyhistor (Eus., Prsp, AV., ix.), all show acquaint- 
ance w*ith the LXX. Tliese later translations too were 
not made to meet the needs of the synagogue, but express 
a literary movement among the Hellenistic Jews, stimulated 
by tlie favourable reception given to the Greek Pentateuch, 
which enabled the translators to count on finding an inter- 
ested public. Jf a translation was well received by reading 
circles amongst the Jews, it gradually ac(][uired public ac- 
knowledgment and was finally used also in the synagogue, 
BO far as lessons from other books than the Pentateuch 
were used at all. But originally the translations were 
mere private enterprises, as appears from the jirologue to 
Ecclesiasticus and the colophon to Esther. It appears 
also that it was long before the whole 8eptuagint was 
finished and treated as a complete work. 

As the work of translation went on so gradually and 
new books were always added to the collection the compass 
of the Greek Bible came to be somewhat indefinite. The 
law always maintained its pre-eminence as the basis of 
the canon ; but the prophetic collection changed its as- 
pect by having various Hagiographa incorporated with it 
according to an arbitrary arrangement by subjects. The 
distinction made in Palestine between Hagiographa and 
Apocry]iha was never j)roporly established among the Hel- 
lenists. In some books the translators took the liberty 
to make considerable additions to the original, and these 
additions — those to Daniel — became a part of the 
Septuagint. Nevertheless learned Hellenists were quite 
well aware of the limits of the canon and respected them. 
Philo can be shown to have known the Apocrypha, but ho 
never cites them, much less allegorizes them or uses them 
in proof of his tenets. And in some measure the widening 
of the Old Testament canon in the Septuagint must be laid 
to the account of Christians. As regards the character of 
the version, it is a first attempt, and so is memorable and 
worthy of respect, but at the same time displays all the 
weaknesses of a first attempt. Though the influence of 
contemporary ideas is sometimes perceptible, the Septuagint 
is no paraphrase, but in general closely follows the Hebrew, 
• — so closely indeed that we can hardly understand it with- 
out a process of retroversion, and that a true Greek could 
not have found any satisfaction in it. The same Greek word 
is forced to assume the whole range of senses which belongs 
in Semitic sjieech to the derivatives of a single root; a 
Hebrew expression which has various Greek equivalents 
according to the context is constantly rendered in one way ; 
the aorist, like the Hebrew perfect, is employed as an in- 
choative with a much wider range of ap])lication than 
is tolerated in classical Greek. At the same time, many 
passages are freely rendered and turned where there is no 
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particular need to do so, and that even in books like the 
Propfutm PrioreBy in which the rendering is generally quite 
stiff. The literalness of the version is therefore due not to 
scrupulousness but to want of skill, and probably in part 
also to accommodation to a kind of Jewish Greek jargon 
which had already developed in the mouths of the people 
and was really Hebrew or Aramaic in disguise. This tf e wish 
dialect in turn found its standard in the Septuagint. 

As the version is the work of many hands, it is naturally 
not of uniform character throughout all its parts, — indeed 
considerable varieties of character sometimes appear in one 
and the same book. The older constituents of the canon 
have an unmistakable family likeness as contrasted with 
the later books ; this one may see by comparing Kings with 
Chronicles or Isaiah and Jeremiah with Daniel. The 
Pentateuch is considered to be particularly well done and 
Isaiah to be particularly unhappy. Some of the Hagio- 
grapha (Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Chronicles) arc reproduced 
with verbal closeness; others, on the contrary (Job, Esdras, 
Esther, Daniel), are marked by a very free treatment of 
the text, or oven by considerable additions. It is not, how- 
ever, always easy to tell whether a Septuagint addition is 
entirely duo to the translator or belongs to the original 
text, which lay before him in a recension divergent from 
the Massoretic. The chief impulse in recent times to 
thorough investigation of the chai*acter of the several parts 
of the Septuagint was given by Lagarde in his Amnerk- 
ungen zur grieckiscfien Uebersettvng der Proverhieny Leipsic, 
1863. 

The Septuagint came into general use with the Grecian 
Jews even in the synagogue, l^hilo and Josephus use it, and 
so do the Now Testament writers. But very early small 
corrections seem to have been introduced, especially by such 
Palestinians as had occasion to use the LXX., in consequence 
partly of divergent interpretation, partly of differences of 
text or of pronunciation (particularly of proper names) 
The Old Testament passages cited by authors of the first 
century of the Christian era, especially those in the Ajk) 
calypso, show many such variations from the Septuagint, 
and, curiously enough, these often correspond with the later 
versions (particularly with Theodotion), so that the latter 
seem to rest on a fixed tradition. Corrections in the pro- 
nunciation of proper names so as to come closer to the 
Massoretic pronunciation are especially frequent in Jose- 
phus. Finally a reaction against the use of the Septuagint 
set in among the Jews after the destruction of the temple, 
— a movement which was connected with the strict defini- 
tion of the canon and the fixing of an authoritative text 
by the rabbins of Palestine. But long usage had made 
it impossible for the Jews to do without a Greek Bible, 
and to meet this want a new version was prepared corre- 
sponding accurately with the canon and text of the Phari- 
sees. This was the version of Aquila, which took the 
])lace of the Septuagint in the synagogues, and long con- 
tinued in use there. ^ A little later other translations 
were made by Jews or Jewish Christians, which also 
followed the official Jewish canon and text, but were not 
such slavish reproductions as Aquila^s version ; two of 
these were Greek (Theodotion, Symmachus) and one Syriac 
(Peshito). 

Meantime the Greek and Latin Christians kept to iho 
old version, which now became the official Bible of the 
catholic church. Yet here also, in process of time, a 
certain distrust of the Septuagint began to be felt, as its 
divergence from the Jewish text was observed through 
comparison of the younger versions based on that text, 
or eame into notice through the frequent discussions be* 
tween Jews and Christians as to the Messianic prophecies. 


* Corpus Juris Civ,^ Nov. exlvL 
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On the whole the Christians were disposed to charge 
the Jews with falsifying their Scriptures out of l^tred to 
Christianity, — a charge which has left its echoes even in 
the Koran« But some less prejudiced scholars did not 
share this current view, and went so far in the other 
direction as simply to identify the Jewish text with the 
authentic original. Thus they fell into the mistake of 
holding that the ^ter Jewish text was that from which 
the Septuagint translators worked, and by which their 
work was to be tested and measured. On these critical 
rinciples Origen prepared his famous Hexapta^ in which 
e placed alongside of the Septuagint, in six parallel 
columns, the three younger versions and the Hebrew 
text in Hebrew and in Greek characters. The Septuagint 
text he corrected after the younger versions, marking the 
additions of the LXX. with a prefixed obelus (—, -r), as 
a sign that they should be deleted, and supplying omis- 
sions, generally from Theodotion, with a prefix^ asterisk 
(:«). The end of the passage to which the obelus or 
asterisk applied was marked with a metobelus (•<). 
The same signs were used for various readings, the read- 
ing of the LXX. being obelized, and the variant, from 
another version corresponding to the Hebrew text, follow- 
ing it with an asterisk. It was only in simpler cases, 
however, that this plan could be carried through without 
making the text quite unreadable ; the more complicated 
variations were either tacitly corrected or left untouched, 
the reader being left to judge of them by comparing the 
parallel columns. Origen m^e most change in the proper 
names, which he emended in conformity with the Jewish 
pronunciation of the period, and in the order of the text, 
which, to preserve the parallelisiU in the columns, *he made 
to follow the Hebrew.^ 

Origen ’s critical labours had a very great influence in 
shaping the text of the Septuagint, though in quite another 
direction than he designed. Even before his time the 
Septuagint was largely contaminated by admixture from 
the other versions, but such alterations now began to be 
made systematically. Thus he intensified a mischief which 
to be sure had begun before him, and even before the 
labours of A(piila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. The most 
significant evidence of this contamination of the text lies 
in the conflate readings, where the same Hebrew words 
are translated twice, or sometimes even thrice, or where 
two Hebrew readings of the same passage are represented, 
sometimes by simple juxtaposition of renderings that 
differ but slightly, at other times by a complicating inter- 
lacing of very different forms of the Greek. These con- 
flate readings* however, in w'hich the true reading survives 
along with the false, are the least fatal corruptions; in 
many c^sos the genuine text has disappeared altogether 
before the correction, as can be seen by comparing different 
MSS. A faithful picture of the corruption of the text of 
the Septuagint as it has come down to us is given in 
the apparatus to the great Oxford edition of Holmes and 
Parsons (5 vols., Oxford, 1798-1827). 

Not long after Origen there arose almost contemporane- 
ously three recensions of the Septuagint, which became 
established in three regions of the Greek Church. “ Alex- 
andria et iEgyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat 
auctorem, Constantinppoiis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat, mediae inter has provinciae 
Palestinae codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaborates 
Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgavenint ; totusque orbia hac 
inter se trifaria varietate compugnat,” says Jerome in the 
^reef, in ParcUip, ad Chromatium, According to this the 
text of Eusebius is that of Origen, a separate edition 
of the fifth column of the Hexapla, which contained the 

' The beet collection of the IVagments of the Hexapla is that of 
Field, OfigenU Hmaplormt q\m mpermni^ Oxford, 1875. 
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Septuagint with asterisks and obeli. The text of Hesychius 
has not yet been identified with certainty*; that of Lucian 
is, according to Field and Lagardo, most probably given in 
Codd. Holvus.^ 19, 82, 93, 108, and another series of MSS. 
for the prophets. It is by no means the case, however, 
that all our MSS. can be arranged in three families ; many 
I belong to none of the three recensions, and among these 
are such important codices as the Alexandrian (A) and 
the Vatican (B). 

The divergences of the LXX. from the Hebrew are 
particularly great in the books of Samuel and Kings, 
also in the prophets, especially in Ezekiel, and still more 
in Jeremiah, and finally also in Job and Proverbs. In 
Jeremiah the differences extend to the order of the 
chapters in the second half of the book, and therefore 
have always attracted special attention. In l^o verbs 
too the individual proverbs are differently arranged in 
the LXX., and similar ilifferences can be traced in the 
versions of Ecclesiasticus. In the Pentateuch there are 
considerable variations only in the last part of Exodus. 
The text of the genuine Septuagint is generally shorter 
than the Massoretic text. 

The chief editions of the Septuagint aie — (1) the Comidutensis, 
1514-17 ; (2) the Aldino, 1516 ; (8) the Sixtinc, 1587 ; (4) the tirst 
Oxford edition by Grebe, 1707-20 ; (6) the aceond Oxford edition by 
lloimea and Paiaon*}, 1798-1827 ; (6) Lagarde'a edition of Lucian, 
vol. i., Gottingen, 1883. 

The LXX. is of great importance in more than one 
respect : it is probably the oldest translation of consider- 
able extent that ever was written, and at any rate it is 
the 8tarting-})oint for the history of Jewish interpretation 
and the Jewish view of Scripture. And from this its im- 
portance as a document of exegctical tradition, especially 
in lexical matters, may be easily understood. It was in 
great part composed before the close of tlie canon- nay, 
before some of the Hagiographa were written — and in it 
alone are preserved a number of important ancient Jewish 
books that were not admitted into the canon. As the 
book which created or at least codified the dialect of Bil>- 
lical Greek, it is also the key to the Now Testament and all 
the literature connected with it. But its chief value lies 
in the fact that it is the only independent witness for 
the text of the Old Testament which we have to compare 
with the Massoretic text. Now it may seem that the 
critical value of the LXX. is greatly imi)aired, if not 
entirely cancelled, by the corrupt state of the text. If we 
have not the version itself in authentic form we cannot 
reconstruct with certainty the Hebrew text from which it 
was made, and so cannot got at various readings which 
can be confidently confronted with the Massoretic text ; 
and it may be a long time before we possess a satisfac^tory 
edition of the genuine Septuagint. But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not 
follow the establishment of a text sound throughout. The 
value cf a Septtiagint reading must be separately deter- 
mined in each particular case, and the proof that a read- 
ing is good is simply that it necessarily carries us back to 
a Hebrew variant, and cannot be explained by looseness 
of translation. It is therefore our business to collect as 
many Greek passages as possible which point to a various 

* S©**, however, Cerinni’s note on the recenmoiiB of LXX. in trhe 
Jimdic(mH of the U. Instituto Lombardo for 18th February 1886, 
where it shown that the Codex reseriptite DMinenms, Holmes, via., 
edited at Dublin, 1880), ami other MSS. written in Egypt, which 
Ceriani had already cited in his Mfm%mefnta (vol. iii. p. xx.) present 
many features of correspondence with the Coptic x^ersions and with 
the readings of Cyril of Alexandria. “All these documents at any 
rate present the character of the Hesychian recension, being all Egyp- 
tian testimonies contemporary with or little later than Jerome.” Most 
of their characteristic readings ap^>ear also in MS. Holmes, 106, to 
which MSS, 26, 38, 86, 97, 198, 206 are also akin. For an attempt 
to determine the MSS. containing or akin to the Hesychian recension 
* in Ezekiel, see Comill, Dae Buck JSzechiel, Ijeipsic, 1886, p. 66 »q» 
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reading in the Hebrew text of the translators as compared 
with the Massoretic text And for this we must not con- 
fine ourselves to one recension but use all recensions 
that our MBS. offer. For, though one recension may be 
better than anotiier, none of them has been exempt from 
the influences under which the genuine Septuagint was 
brought into conformity with the received Hebi*ew text, 
and those influenced have affected each recension in a 
different way, and even differently in the different books. 
In this process, as indeed in all textual criticism, much of 
course must be dependent on individual judgment. But 
that it siiould be so ajipears to have been the design of pro- 
vidence, which has permitted the Old Testament text to 
reach us in a form that is often so corrupt as to sin against 
both the laws of logic and of grammar— of rhetorical and 
poetical form. (j. WK.) 

SEJ^ULCHllE, Canons Regular of the Holy, an 
order founded in 1114 by Arnold, patriarch of Jerusalem 
(or according to another account in 1090 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon), on the rule of Bt Augustine. It admitted 
women as well as men and soon spread rapidly over Europe. 
In the 17th century it received a new rule from Urban 
VIII. Shortly after this the canons became extinct; but 
the canonesses are still to be found in France, Baden, and 
the Netherlands. They live a strictly monastic life and 
devote themselves mainly to the work of education. 

SEPULCHRE, Knights of the Holy, an English 
military order which was said to date from the 12th 
century and which became extinct at the Reformation. A 
similar order, founded in France, lasted from the end of 
the 1 r)th century till the time of the Revolution ; it was 
resuscitated by Louis XVIII. in 1814, but again became 
extinct in 1830. 

SEPUJ. 1 CHRE, The Holy, the rock-cut tomb in which, 
after His crucifixion, the body of our Lord was placed. 
Few questions of topography have been debated with 
greater persistence or, in many cases, with gi'cater bitter- 
ness than that of the site of this tomb. Only a brief 
sketch of the leading features of the controversy can be 
given here. 

The only information on the subject to be gained from 
the New Testament is that the tomb was in a garden ^‘in 
the place where Christ was crucified” (John xix. 41), 
which again was “near the city” (John xix. 20) and 
“without the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12), and that the watch, 
proceeding from the sepulchre to the chief priest’s, “ came 
♦nto the city” (Matt, xxviii. 11). The first requisite, 
therefore, of any locality professing to be that of the 
Sepulchre is that it should, at the date of the crucifixion, 
have been without the walls of Jerusalem.^ 

The existing church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is 
admitted on all hands to have occupied the same site for 
the last 800 years, is in the heart of the ^iresent town, 
300 yards from the nearest point of the existing wall and 
in the immediate vicinity of the I>azaars. Saowulf,'^ writ- 
ing in 1102, Hildebrand of Oldenburg^ in 1211, and 
Jacobus de Vitriaco* in 1220, assert that up to the time 
of Hadrian the site was still without the circuit of the 
walls. Brocardus® in 1230 states that the modern walls 
included more in breadth than they did at the time of 


* Tlie revised text of John xix. 20 reads or< h 

rSirot Bwov i<rravpwdrf 6 IricroDt ; hut the best accredited readin^^ is 5rt 

^ r6iroy s-^Xecuy. Mr Bucktou, in Notes and Quekes (2d 
series, ii. 97), aiigues that according to the latter reading Calvary must 
hive been within the city. He would explain He)>. xiii. 12 as spoken 

** for the allegorical purpose of the writers ” of the temple, but offers 
no explanation of Matt, xxviii. 11. 

* Aecueil de J’^of/aqes (Soci4t6 de Q4og.). iv. 84, Paris, 1889. 

* beo Allatius, p. 146, Cologne, 1658. 

^ Oeata Dei per Francos, p. 1079, H.uiover, 1611. 

* Cauisitts, Thesaurus, iv. 17, 21, Antwerp, 1736. 
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Christ, and that there were even some who refused to be- 
lieve that the itresent site was the true one. Ordericus ^ 
in 1320 and William de BaldenseU in 1336 corroborated 
Saewulf ; but Baldensel adds that the sepulchre then shown 
was no longer the one in which the body of Christ had 
been laid, for that had been cut out of the solid rock, 
while the other was formed out of stones cemented to- 
gether. Gretser® in 1598 and Quaeresimus • in 1616-25 
refer to the objections started in their time by some whom 
the latter calls “ misty Western heretics,” and the difficulty 
was broadly enunciated by Monconys^® in 1647. It was 
not, however, until 1741 that the site was openly declared 
to be false by Korte.^^ The attack of the latter writer 
was followed up in greater detail by Blessing in 1789, 
and in England by Dr Edward Clarke^** in 1810; but 
until the appearance of the Biblical Researches of Dr 
Robinson of New York in 1841 the attention of inquirers 
in England and America can hardly be said to have been 
seriously drawn to the subject. This elaborate work called 
forth energetic replies from Cardinal Newman and 
Williams,^® the latter of whom subsequently republished 
his work in two large volumes in 1849, which, to the up- 
holders of tradition, may be said to occui)y the same 
position as those of the American author to its oppo- 
nents. Since that date the writers on both sides have been 
numerous; among them may be specially noted, as im- 
pugning the accuracy of tradition, Fergusson, Tobler, tlie 
author of an elaborate essay in the JMusevm of Classical 
Antiquities for 1853, Barclay, Bonar, Schwartz, Sandie, 
and Conder ; and on the other side Lord Nugent, Schulz, 
Krafft, Schaffter, De Saulcy, Abb6 Michon, Thrupj), De 
Vogu6, Lewin, Pierotti, Caspari, and Sir Charles Warren. 

The main question on which the dispute has turned is 
the circuit of the walls at the time of Christ. The city 
at that date was surrounded by two walls. Tim first or 
oldest began, according to Josephus, “in the north, at the 
tower called Hippicus, and extended to what was termed 
the Xystus; it then formed a junction with the council 
house, and terminated at the western colonnade of the 
temple.”*" By almost all the writers on either side this 
northern ]>ortion of the first wall is traced along the 
southern side of the depression, which extends from the 
central valley eastwards to tJio Jaffa gate.*** From some 
point in that nortliern line of wall the second wall took 
its departure, and of it all we are told by Josephus is that 
“ it had its beginning at the gate called Gennath, belonging 
to the first wall, and reached to tlie Antonia, encircling 
only the western quarter of the city.” If this Gennath 
gate was near Hippicus, the line of the sScond wall, in 
order to exclude the present site, must be drawn along a 
route curiously unsuited, from the slojie of the hill, for 
defensive purposes ; and that it was near Hippicus seems 


® VeregriruUores Medii jRvi (pmixior, ed. Laurent, p. 149, Leipsic, 
1864. ^ Canwius, T/tesaurus, iv. 848-349. 

** De Cruet ChHsti, bk. i. chap. 17, liigoUtmlt, 1598. 

^ Terrm Sanctsa Elueddatio, ii. 515, Antwerp, 1639. 

Voyages, Paris, 1665-66, 4to, i. 807. 

Rtise narh dem gdobten Lande, Altona, 1741. 

** (JeUr OdtgoUm xind Christi Urah, Halle, 1789. 

Traxytls, Cambridge, 1810-23. 

London, 1841, alierwanis re-issued with a supplemental journey 
in 1856. 

“ Essay on the Miracles reconled in Eccles. History/' ))refixed to 
translation of Fleury’s Eccles, Hist, to end of 4t'h Century, Oxford, 1842. 

The Holy City, London, 1846. Dell, Jud,, v. 4, 2. 

18 Fergusson and Sandie place Hippicus at the north-western angle 
of the modern wall, and thus include the existing church of the sepul- 
chre within the fir«t wall itself, hut they have overlooked the assertion 
of the Jewish historian, tliat from the ravines which surrounded the 
latter it was almost impregnable. Bonar, while placing Hippicus some- 
where near the same spot, does not deflne the locality, and Schwartz 
seeks to identify it with “ a high rocky hill north of the so-called Grot t" 
of Jeremiah ** and far beyond the northern limits of the modem city 
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demoiiBtrablft from the declaration of Josephus that the { 
city in hie time was ** fortified by three walls except where 
it was encompassed by impassable ravines^; from the 
absence of any record of an attack on the first wall till 
the second had been taken ; from a variety of incidental 
references in the siege by Titus ; from the apparent neces- 
sity of including within its circuit the |K)o1 Amygdalon, 
now known as Hesekiah’s Pool or Birket Hamman el- 
Batrak^; and from the remarkably small area which would 
otherwise be included by it. 

Writers on both sides have pressed into their service 
the remains of ancient buildings found in the districts 
traversed by the second wall according to their respect- 
ive theories. It seemed doubtful, till quite recently, if 
any sound argument could be based on these, the ruins 
being too fragmentary and occurring in too many different 
quarters to warrant any positive identification with a line 
of fortification as distinguished from other edifices.® But 
in the summer of 1885 a stretch of ancient wall 40 or 50 
yards in length was disinterred, running northwards from 
the open space within the Jaffa gate to the west of Hezo- 
kiah^s pool, which certainly, as figured in the January 
number of the Quarterly Reports of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, seems to go a long way to settle the question 
against the genuineness of the existing site. 

Considerable stress has been laid by some writers on the 
existence of ancient Jewish sepulchres, of a date apparently 
anterior to the Christian era, in the rock on which the 
jjrcsent church is built, as proving that that rock could 
not have been within the circuit of the walls, inasmuch as 
it is alleged ** the Jews never buried within their towns.” ^ 
There is, however, no trace in the historical books of the 
Bible of any aversion on the part of the Jews to inti*a- 
mural interment. Whatever width of interpretation may 
be given to the recorded burial of eleven of the kings of 
Judah the city of David,” the phrase can hardly be 
held to prove that such burial-place was mtjirout the walls ; 
wliile 2 Chron. xxviii. 27 and xxxiii. 20 seem to point 
very strongly in the opposite direction. Joab also, we are 
told, was buried “in his own house in the wilderness,”* 
and Samuel “in his house at Ramah,”® But the most 
striking case of all is Hebron, where in the midst of the 
city are found the jealously guarded walls which enclose 
the cave of Machpelah. If, then, these tombs are older 
than the time of Christ, there seems little difficulty in 
crediting that they might have been included within the 
second wall. We know for a certainty that they were 
within the third. The curious point rather is that their 
existence in the rock may be used as a strong argument 
against the site, for, speaking of the disinterment of the 
rock of the sepulchre from the accumulated soil heaped 
over it by the Romans, Eusebius impresses on us the fact 


] BeU. Jud,, V. 4, 1. 

It is of course quite possible to draw a line, as Tjewin does, which, 
while it includes this pool, will yet exclude the existing church, but 
ill probability seems opposed to such a route. 

® Pierotti gives a detailed plan of the uhole district in which the 
remains which he seeks to identify with the second wall occur (Jeru' 
pi. xxx.). But from this it would seem extremely 
doubtful whether any of those ruins can be identified with a city wall, 
or should not merely be regarded as portions of detached buildings, 
die walls of which project, now to the east, now to the west, of the 
imagined lino. 

* Lord Nugent, I^nds Clasdral and Sarred^ London, 1845, ii. 47. 
These tombs have been described by Hepworth Dixon, in Gentleman's 
Magaane^ March 1877, and more fully by Clerniont-Ganneau in Qmr- 
My iUport of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1877, p. 76. In 1886 
two additional sepulchral chambers were discovered in the same rock a 
little to the south-east of the present church, of which a plan and 
notices are given by Schick in ZeiUchrift dee deutachen Palaeatina- 

1884. vol. vUL p. 171. 

* 1 Kings iL 84. * 1 Samuel xxv. 1. 

TheophankL, Iiee*s translation, p. 199. 
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that there was “ only one cave within it, lest, had there 
been many, the miracle of Him who overthrew death 
should have been obscured.” 

One argument remained which, at least up to 1 847, it 
seemed difiioult for the impngners of the orthodox site to 
meet, namely, -Was it at all probable that Constantine 
should have been dcceivotl, either by erroneous inference 
or by wilful misrepresentation, when in 325 he erected 
a moimiuental church over what was then believed to be 
the holy tomb 1 Apart from the consideration that of all 
localities this seemed to be the least likely to pass from 
the memory of the Christian church,® its exact position 
had been in a manner identified by the existence 0 !i the 
rock of Qolgotha of a temple or statue of Venus, and on 
the site of the resurrection of a statue of Jupiter erected 
by Hadrian in the 2d century ; and the fact remains that 
on the superincumbent rubbish being cleared away by the 
orders of Constantine a cave was discovered, which it seems 
difficult, even were wo willing with Taylor® to impute 
deliberate fraud to the existing bishop of Jerusalem, to 
believe could have been previously prepared beneath a 
heathen shrine, and in the midst of a poj>ulation of pagans 
and of Jews.^® 

In 1847 Fergusson, in his Essay 07i the Ancient Topo' 
yraphy of Jerumleniy attempted to show that Constantine 
had built his memorial church on another site altogether, 
and that it was still existing under another name. On 
the eastern lull of the city, in the sacred Mohammedan 
enclosure of the Hardrn-es-Sherlf, and on a spot generally 
considered to have formed part of the temple area, stands 
the magnificent octagonal building called the Dome of 
the Rock, usually but erroneously believed to have been 
erected by the caliph ‘Omar, and so popularly known as 
the moscpie of ‘Omar. The jealousy of the Moslems had, 
with rare exce])tions, prevented up to quite recent times 
the intrusion of Christians within its sacred precincts, but 
I it was known to have been erected over a large mass of 
native rock rising above the surface of the ground and 
having a cave within it. A section of the building, very 
roughly executed, was given in the Travels of Ali Jiey^ 
published in 1816 (vol. ii. p. 74); but in 1833 Mr. Cother- 
wood, under the pretext of being a civil engineer in the 
employment of Mehemet Ali, and of examining into the 
structural condition of the building with a view to its 
repair, spent three weeks in examining it and its sur- 
roundings, of which ho made elaborate drawings and 
sections. A general account of his investigations and 
[ their results, published in W. H. Bartlctt^s Walks ahmit the 
City and Emirons of Jerusalem (p. 148), led to Fergusson ’s 
getting access to those drawings, which confirmed him in 
the belief he had already begun to entertain from other 
I sources, that the Dome of the Rock was originally a Chris- 
tian edifice ; and in the essay referred to he argued at 
great length and with much vigour on both architectural 
and historical grounds that it and the Golden Gateway - 
a walled-up entrance to the Hardin from the cast — were 
built in the time of Constantine ; that the former w^as the 
church of the Anastasis, erected by that emperor over tlin 
tomb of our Lord, and the latter the entrance to the 
atrium of the great basilica described by Eusebius os 


® Origen Ceh.^ 1. 61) speaks of Calvary as of a spot well 

known in his day (1 86-264). 

• Ancient Chriatianiiy^ 4th ed,, London, 1844, ii. 277. 

Finlay {Greece under the HonmnSf p. 661) has argued that exact 
identification would be easy from tlie minute registration of property 
which ]>revai1ed in the Roman empire and extended to the provinces, 
by which the position of Golgotha and the property of Josejih of 
Ariniatbea might easily have been traced. But be seems to press his 
point too far (see Fallmerayer, Golgotha und das heilige drab, 4to^ 
Munich, 1852, p. 8). 

« Vita Const,, iii. 89. 
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immediately adjoining ; and that the transference of the 
site from the eastern to the western hill took place some- 
where about the commencement of the 11^ century, 
when, in consequcnoo of the invasion of the Turks, the 
Christians were driven from the former hill for a time. 
This work was followed up by his article “Jerusalem” in 
Smithes DictioTuiry o/ the Bible and by several minor pub- 
lications ^ ; and the wliole question was, with some m<^ifi- 
cations, re-argued by him at great length in The Ttmjdes 
of the JewH and t/ie other BnUdinge in the JIaram Area at 
Jerusalem in 1878. 

Though at first Fergusson’s essay seemed to fall dead, 
it inaugurated a discussion which has within the last 
twenty years been carried on with much keenness. His 
views have been supported on architectural grounds by 
Unger,*-* and on general grounds by Sandie,^ Smith, ^ and 
Langlois,*^ while among the multitude of his opponents may 
be specially noted Williams,® Lewin,^ the Abb6 Michon,® 
De Vogu^,*^ Pierotti,^® Sir Charles Warren, “ and Captain 
Conder.^* 

The architectural arguments in favour of Fergusson’s 
theory have forced Lowin, one of his most strenuous 
opponents, to argue that the Dome of the Rock may have 
b^n a temple to Jupiter erected by Hadrian, which he 
imagines may have been restored or rebuilt by Maximin 
Daza, the successor of Diocletian. But they must be 
studied in Fergusson’s own works or in that of Unger 
above referred to. The topograjihical objections are mainly 
founded on the necessity of restricting the Jewish temple 
to the south-eastern corner of the Har4m, the site, how- 
ever, assigned to it by Lewin himself and Thrupp,*'* and 
on the difficulty of supposing a place of interment so near 
the sacred building. But Josephus, at the time of the 
siege, speaks of “the monuments of King Alexander,” 
whatever that may mean, existing just over against or in 
front of the north colonnade of the temple.^® 

As regards the historical argument, it would certainly 
appear that up to the close of the 6th century the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the eastern site. The narrative 
of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux may j)erhaps bo read as sup- 
porting either view. But Antoninus Martyr and Theo- 
dosius can hardly be reconciled with the existing location ; 
in two manuscripts of the latter the writer believed that 
the same hill witnessed in succession the offering of Isaac, 
the vision of the angel at Araunah’s threshing-floor, the 
building of the temple, and the death and resurrection of 

^ Notes on the ^Site of the lloly Sepuickre at Jerusalem^ London, 
1861, and The Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem, London, 
186f). 

“ IHe liauten Constantin's am heiligen Orate, 06ttingeu, 1863. 

^ Horth and Jerusalem, Edinburgh, 1864. 

* The Temple and tJui Sepulchre, London, 1866. 

^ Vn Chapitre intdit de la Question des Lieux Saints, Paris, 1861. 

® The Holy City, 2d ed., 2 vols., London, 1849. 

^ The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus, &c., London, 1863. 

• Voyage religieux en Orient, 2 voU., Paris, 1854. 

® Le Temple de Jirusalein, fol., Paris, 1804-66. 

Jerusalem Explored, 2 vols. fol., London, 1864. 

The Temple and the Tomb, London, 1880. 

Various papers in the Quarterly Statement of Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Archmdogia, xli. p. 157. Sepp has latterly tried to show that it 
was built by Justinian — Die Felsenkuppel, eine Justinianische Sophien- 
kirche, und dte Ubrigen Tempei Jerusalems, Munich, 1882. 

Ancient Jerusalem, Cambridge, 1866. 

Bel, Jud,, V. 5 § 3. Sandie's attempt (Horeb and Jerusalem, p. 
259) to minimize this difficulty by supposing a rocky valley to have 
run up from the valley of Jehoshaphat westwards at this point, and 
so to have divided the temple from the tomb, seems inadmissible. 
Modem investigation shows that such a valley, or rather depression, 
did exist, but north, not south, of the Dome of the Bock. 

Itinera Latina (Soc. de TOr. I^at.), Geneva, 1879, i. pp. 16-18. 

Ib„ pp. 100-106. w Ib„ pp. 68-66. 

The Louvain and British Museum MSS. , see Notes and Queries, 
27th January 1877. 
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our I(Ord. Many more passages might be quoted from 
writers of this period testifying to the belief that the hill 
that witnessed the offering of Isaac witnessed also the 
resurrection of Christ, and many others identifying the 
scene of the offering of Isaac wi^ the hill on which the 
temple was built. Perhaps the strongest point In this 
connexion against Fergusson is that so striking a fact as 
the identity of the hill of the Passion with that on part of 
which the temple stood should only be directly spoken to 
by a single writer. After the 9th century the historical 
evidence becomes more difficult to interpret. Fergusson 
would date the transference of the site about 1000 ; but it 
seems clear from Istakhri (978)®® and Mokaddasi (987),®^ 
both of whom w^ere unknown to him, that before their days 
the Dome of the Rock was a Mohammedan place of worship, 
and the latter expressly states that it was suggested by a 
great Christian church.®® The natural date to assign for 
such a transference would be about 614, when the city 
was captured by the Persians, and, to quote the carefully 
guarded narrative of Gibbon, “ the sepulchre of Christ and 
the stately churches of Helena and Constantine were con- 
sumed, or at least damaged, by the flames.” The buildings 
were repaired or rebuilt by Modestus a few years later, and 
their praises are sung by Sophronius, his successor in the 
patriarchate, but in terms which give little topographical 
information. Sophronius lived to see the capture of the 
city by ‘Omar in 636, the earliest records of whose doings 
as yet available are the brief one of Theophanes (818) and 
the more lengthened one of Eutychius (937). From both 
of these it seems clear that the caliph confirmed the Chris- 
tians in the possession of the sites (whatever these might 
be) which he found in their hands. In or about 670 the 
French bishop Arculph visited Jerusalem, and under the 
hand of Adamnanus we have a detailed account taken down 
from his lips,®^ and a plan of the church of the Resurrec- 
tion as he saw it, which strikingly corresponds to the Dome 
of the Rock, — as, however, it necessarily would correspond 
with any church which had been erected in close imitation 
of that building.®^ There are passages, however, in Arculph 
descriptive of the city very difficult to understand unless 
on the assumption that the transference of Sion, which had 
hitherto (see Jerusalem) been identified with the eastern 
hill, had already in his time taken place. The next pil- 
grim who has left us a record is Willibald,®® who visited tlie 
city early in tho 8th century, and whose description applies 
on the whole better to the western than the eastern site ; 

Btbl, Oeog. Arab,, ed. Dc Goeje, Leyden, 1870-71, i. p. 66 sg, 

lb., iii. p. 166 sq. " lb., iii. p. 159. 

as llin, IxU. (Soc. de POr. Lat.), 1879, i. pp. 141-202, 
a* The view tliat at the time when Arculph wrote the Dome of the 
Rock was in the liands of the Mohaniinedans seems strengthened by 
the well-known Cube inscription which still runs round the colonnade 
of that building, and a complete translation of which by the late 
Professor Palmer will be found in the Quarterly lieport of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (1871, p. 164) and Fergusson’s Temples of the Jeus 
(p. 269). In it the construction of the dome of the building is dated 
72 A.H. (691), but the name of the builder, which clearly was Abd^el- 
Mnlek iii the original, has been erased and that of Abdallah el-Mamuii 
(198 A.H. ; 818) fraudulently substituted, “the shoit-sighted forger," 
as Palmer calls him, having omitted to change the date as well as tlie 
name. In this inscription there is very special mention made of our 
Saviour, and in a way which seems inexplicable unless the building on 
which it was inscribed had been, in the mind of tho writer, associated 
in some important respects with the history of Jesus. And the tradi- 
tion that it was so continued long after ; for we find Theoderic so late 
as 1176 writing of it, “ Hoc templum, quod nuno videtur, ad bonoreni 
Domini nostri Jesu Ghristi ejusque pi® genetricis ab Helena regins 
ejus fiJio, ifnperatore Constantino, constrnctum est” (ed. Toblw, St 
Gall, 1865, p. 46). Fergusson believes this inscription to have bwu 
written in the 12th century, but is obliged to adroit that the alphabet 
employed is identical with that found on the coins of Abd-el-Melek 
{Temples of the Jews, p. 24). A facsimile of the sentence containing 
the date and the forgeiy will be found in the Rev. Isaac Taylor s The 
Alphabet (London, 1888, i p. 822). 

» IHn, Lat. (Soc. de POr. Lat.), 1879, i. pp. 244-297. 
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H t3h« tsinfiferetiiie cm be stupposed to have taken place at 
the tiihe o| the Petsian inviaion, one of the main difficul- 
ties in the adopUon of Fergusson’s theory will be greatly 
leBseuedy for the intervening period of more than 450 years 
would ^ far to es:plath how the crusaders, on gaining 
possession of the city in 1099, fail^ to make it their first 
business to revert to the original site. On the whole, the 
question is one which can hardly be satisfactorily deter- 
n iued until the Arabic authorities on the subject have 
been duly sorutinised, and as yet wo have practically access 
to none earlier than the two above referred to.* 

Within tihe last few years a third locality has boon sug- 
gested* In 1878 Captain Oonder, in his Tent Work m 
PcdesHfie ^i. pp. 372-376), expressed a strong conviction that 
the real ^te was to be found on a rocky knoll outside the 
northern wall, and close to the cave known as Jeremiah’s 
Grotto.” He argued that not only did this locality meet 
the requirements of the Gospel narratives, being outside 
the city and near one of the great roads leading from the 
country, but that in this direction lay the great ceme- 
tery of Jewish times” as testified by ‘‘the sepulchre of 
Simon the Just preserved by Jewish tradition,” and the 
monument of Helena “fitted with a rolling atone such 
as closed the mouth of the Holy Sepulchre.” Here also 
by early Christian tradition had been the scene of the 
mart 3 rrdom of Stephen, which doubtless occurred at the 
place of public execution, and to this day, according to Dr 
Chaplin, the Jews designate the knoU “ by the name Beth 
has-Sekilah, ‘the place of stoning’ (domus lapidationis), 
and state it to be the ancient place of public execution 
mentioned in the Mishnah.” The hill itself appears to 
present a striking resemblance to a human skull, and so to 
associate itself with the word “ Golgotha.” The adoption 
of this site by Dr Chaplin, the Eev. S. Merrill, Schick, and 
perhaps especially the late General Gordon,* has aided 
in giving it a considerable popularity. It is, however, a 
purely coi\jectural location, and involves the assumption 
that all the Christian writers from the 4th century down- 
wards, as well as the mother of Constantine, were in error 
as to the real site. (a. b. m‘g.) 

SEQUESTRATION. See Bankkuptcy. 

SEQUOIA, a genus of conifers, allied to Tctocodium and 
CryptoTneriOy forming one of several surviving links between 
the firs and the cypresses. The two species usually placed 
in this group are evergreen trees of large size, indigenous 
to the west coast of North America. Both bear their round 
or ovoid male catkins at the ends of the slender terminal 
branchlets; the ovoid cones, either terminal or on short 
lateral twigs, have thick woody scales dilated at the extrem- 
ity, with a broad disk de^iressed in the centre and usually 
furnished with a short spine ; at the base of the scales are 
from three to seven ovules, which become reversed or 
partially so by compression, ripening into small angular 
seeds with a narrow wing-like expansion. 

The redwood of the Californian woodsmen, S. semper- 
virens, which may be regarded as the typical form, abounds 
oil the Coast Range from the southern borders of the State 
northwards into Oregon, and, according to De Candolle, as 
far as Nootka Sound. It grows to a gigantic size; a trunk 
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I Itin. tat Ooc. de I’Or. Lat.), 1879, l pp. 809-320. 

Palmer, m the chapter oontrihnted by hha (mainly from Arabic 
svmrcoe) to Jerumlmi the City of Herod and Saladin (by W. Beaant 
au<l E. H. Palmer, liondon, 1871), has failed to give, with rare excep- 
tions, any clue to the date of the writers Vrhose statements he embodied. 

B^ftretions w Polmntt London, 1884, pp. 1-3. See also Quarterly 
^port of Palestine Exploration Fund for 1888, p« 69 ; and Sir J. W. 
nawson’s and 8yvia^ tkeit Phyeioed Featursa m Felaiton to 

Bjbls Hxetery^ London, 1886, pp. 86-96, where two illustrations of 
the hitt tie ^ven. 


Inm re^ordad 970 feet ifi and a greater height 

is said to be occasionally reached, while a diameter of from 
12 to 15 feet is sometimes attained at the base. In old 



Sequoia aempennrene — a, green cones and catkin, section of cone; 
c, scale of cone, 

age the huge columnar trunk rises to a great height bare 
of boughs, while on the upper part the blanches are short 
and irregukr. The bark is red, like that of the Scotch 
fir, deeply furrowed, with, the ridges often much curved 
and twisted. When young the tree is one of the most 
graceful of the conifers : the stem rises straight and taper- 
ing, with somewhat irregular whorls of drooping branches, 
the lower ones sweeping the ground, — giving an elegant 
conical outline. The twigs are densely clothed with fiat 
spreading linear leaves of a fine glossy green above and 
glaucous beneath; in the old trees they become shorter 
and more rigid and partly lose their distichous habit. 
The globular brown catkins apjiear early in June; the 
cones, from 1 to 2 inches long, are at first of a bluish 
green colour, but when mature change to a reddish brown ; 
the scales are very small at the base, dilating into a broad 
thick head, with a short curved sjiine below the deep trans- 
verse depression. The redwood forms woods of large 
extent on the seaward slope of the Coast Range and occurs 
in isolated groups farther inland. From the great size of 
the trunk and the even grain of the red cedar-like wood 
it is a valuable tree to the farmer and carpenter : it splits 
readily and evenly, and planes and polishes well; cut 
radially, the medullary plates give the wcH>d a fine satiny 
lustre; it is stioug and durable, but not so elastic as many 
of the western pines and firs. In England the tree grows 
well in warm situations, but suffers much in severe winters, 
— its graceful form rendering it ornamental in the i>ark or 
garden, where it sometimes grows 30 or 40 feet in height ; 
its success as a tinfber tree would be doubtful. In the 
eastern parts of the United States it does not flourish. 
Discovered by Menzies in the end of the 18th century, it 
has long been known in British nurseries under the name 
of Taaoodium sempervirens. 

The only other member of the genus is the giant tree 
of the Sierra Nevada, S. gigantea^ the largest of known 
conifers ; it is confined to the western portion of the great 
Califonuan range, occurring chiefly in detached groups 
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IcKiwJIy called “ grove«/' at on alt^Ude of frotti 4OO0 to 5(to0 
lect above the eea. The leavea of this spooiee are awl- 
ehaped, short and rigid, with pointed apex; closely ad- 
|>resBed, "they completely cover the branchleta The male 
catkins are small, solitary, and are borne at the ends of 
the twigs; the coiics aro from to 3 inches long, ovoid, 
with 8<‘alcs thicker at the base tlian those of the redwood, 
and bearing below the deprossion a slender prickle. The 
young tree is more formal and rigid in growth than tS, 
$fm/m nrem^ but when old the outline of the head becomes 
cylindrical, with short branches sparsely clad with foliage 
sprats. The bark, of nearly the same tint as that of the 
redwm)d, is extremely thick and is channelled towards the 
base with vertical furrows ; at the root the ridges often 
stand out in buttress-like projections. Some of those vast 
vegetable columns are upwaids of 30 feet in diameter and 
a few have attained a height of 400 feet or more; 

The famous group known as tho Mammoth Grove of Calaveras 
in Califomia, (‘Oiitfiiiiiiig abovo ninety largo trees, stands in 38” N. 
lat, about 4370 feet above tho sea, between tho San Antonio and 
Stanislaus liveis. According to Vischer, it was discovered by a 
liunter in pursuit of a bear in 1852, but had apparently lieen 
visited before, as tho date 1860 is cut on one of tlie trees. The 
bark of one of tho hnost trunks was foolishly stripped olf to the 
height of 116 foot, and exhibited in New York and London; it 
now stands in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Tlie tree, known as 
the '^luothcr of the foiost,’' soon died; at the Imse it measuied 
90 feet 111 girth, and the dead tree a as 821 feet high ; a prostrate 
itunk m the noighbouihood is 18 ieet in diameter 800 feet from 
the hose. Some trees in the Marijiosa grove rival those in size: 
one ineaMun^s 101 foet round tho root, and a cut stump is 31 feet in 
diametei. Gigantic as these trees are and imposing from their 
vast cohiniiiar tranks, they havedittle beauty, owing to the scanty 
fuhage of the sliort rounded boughs ; some of the trees stand very 
close together ; they are said to be about 400 in number. Some 
arc of vast age, perhaps 8000 years or more; they appear to be 
tho remains of extensive woods belonging to a oust epocli, and 
Jirobahly have lioen in distant time much iiyured by forest fires. 
The growth of the ** mammoth tree” is fast when young, but old 
tiees ineicase with extreme slowness. The timljer is not of great 
•value, but tire hoai’taood is dense and of dec|»er colour* than tlmt 
<>{ a, semtHrvtrc/hH, varying from brownish red to very deep brown ; 
Oiled and var'iiislu'd, it has beiui itsed in cabinet woik. aV. giganim 
WHS brought to Knglund by jjobb in 1853, and leceived irom Dr 
latidloy the name of W elhngUmicL, by which it is still jKipulaily 
known, though its aOhxity to tlie ie<iwood is too marked to admit of 
g(uioric distil ictioii. In America it is sometimes called H^ashing- 
tonia. In the Atlantic States it docs not succeed ; and, though 
nearly hardy in Gioat Ihitain, it is planted only as an ornament of 
the lawn or paddock. It is never likely to acijuiro any economic 
importance in Luropo. (C. P. J.) 

PiEllAIKVO. Sec Bosna Skiial 

8EKA1NO, a town of Belgium, stretching nearly a mile 
along the right bank of the Meuse, across which a sus- 
pension bridge connects it with Jcniejipe, 3 miles south- 
west of Liege. It has one of the largest manufactories of 
machinery on tlie (/ontiuent, founded by John Cockerill, 
an Knglihhman, in 1817, on the site of tlx© former palace 
of the prince-bishops of Lidge. Including offices, tho works 
extend over 270 acres, employ 1 1,000 hands, and the annual 
value of tlieir products is more than 45,000,000 francs. 
Down to 1882 they had turned out 52,600 engines or^ 
pieces of machinery, including the first locomotive engine 
built on the (\)ntinent (1835). After CockeriU’s death in 
1840, the were purchased by ‘*La John Cockerill 

Socidt^.” AWonument was erected to his memory in 
1871. The population, v Inch numbered but 2226 in 1827, 
amounted to 24‘,315 in 1877, and is now (1886) estimated 
at about 27,500. 

SEIiAMPlTIl, a town of Biitish India, in Hugli 
(Hooghly) district, tlengal, situated on tho right bank of 
th® llugU river, 13 n'liles by rail north of Calcutta, in 22® 
1^' 26" N. lat. and 88’ 23^ 10" E. long. It wajs formerly 
a Danish settlement, remained so until 1845, when 
all the Danish jyossessions in India wore coded by treaty 
to the East India CompoNiy. Serampur is famed as the 


made it th4 emiv6 of their Christianiring efforia. Mt tb® 
census of 1881 the popidation of the town was 26,0&& 
(13,137 males and 12,422 females), 

BEBAPHIM. In the vision of lAaiah vi. the throne 
of God is surrounded by seraphim,. — figures apparently 
human (ver. 6), but with six wings, which constant^ pro- 
claim the irisc^on. The seraphim are not again mentioned 
in tho Bible ; but in later Jewish theology they are taken 
to be a class of angels. As the whole vision of Isaiah is 
symbolical, the seraphim also are in this connexion symbol- 
ical figures, aiding Hhe delineation of Jehovah's awful 
holiness. But the imagery is probably borrowed from some 
popular conception analogous to that of the Ch^subim 
( g.ti.). The name is sometimes explained to mean lofty 
ones," after the Arabic diatufa (Qesenius) ; but if it has 
a Hebrew etymology it must signify burning ones” 
(“consuming," not “fiery"), so that in Isaiah's vision the 
seraphim will mean the same thing as the “devouring 
fire" of God's holiness (Isa. xxxiii. 14). But this, again, 
is a spiritual interpretation of the old Hebrew conception 
that Jehovah appears in the thunderstorm (Judges v. 4, 
Ps. xviii., xxix.) escorted by thunderbolts (rssAcjp/i, Hab. 
iii. 5). Among the Phoenicians Resheph is a god {CJ,S.^ 
i. 38), probably identical with tho Arabian divine archer 
Kosah, who shoots lightnings. In prophetic monotheism 
’lUch mythological conceptions could only survive as personi 
fications of the natural phenomena attending a theopliany. 

In Num. xxl 6 sq, the wortl “seraphim “ is used of a kind of serjieDtg, 
not “ fieiy serpents " (A. V. ) but burning, powonous ones (comp. 
hMmaJit “glowing heat,” “ venom In Isa. xiv. 29 and xxx. 6 the 
singular saraph occurs with the epithet “flying,” and from the second 


passage we see that such flying serpents were supposed to inliabit the 
desert between Palestine and Egypt ; comp. Herod, ii. 76 and the 
white flying serpents in an Arabian legend (Agh.^ xx. 185, 80). 

SERAPIH, or Bakapis, in the Leyden papyrus 'OcrapaTr^, 
i.f.^ Osiris-Apis, apparently meaning the dead Apis wor- 
shipped as Osiris (see Apis), and so as lord of the under- 
world, was the name under which the Egy^itian priests 
consulted by Ptolemy Sotor incorporated with the old 
religion the Greek worship of Hades. I'he statue with the 
attributes of Hades w^hich tliey professed to identify as 
Serapis (a name which had till then played no jirominent 
part in Egyptian religion) was brought by the king from 
Sinope to Alexandria in consequence, it was given out, of 
a revelation granted to him in a dream (Pint., Is, et 
28). The real object of Ptolemy w^as to provide a mixed 
Greek and Egyjitian religion for his mixed subjects, espeeb 
ally in Alexandria ; the true Egyptians disliked the inno 
vation, and no Serapeum or Serapis temple was admitted 
within the walls of Egyptian cities (Macrob., i. 7, 14) 
Thus the groat Serapeum at Memphis lay outside the town 
(Strabo, xvii. 1, 32), where its ruins were laid bare by 
Mariotte in 1850. From papyri found on the spot it is 
known that a sort of monastery was connected with this 
and other Serapea. The so-called Egyptian Serapeum or 
series of Apis graves excavated in the rock near the Grctk 
Serai)eum is distinct and belongs to the old religion, thougdi 
the old Osiris worship was gradually transferred to Serapis. 
The cult of Serapis also spread largely in the Gneco-Roman 
world. Egyptian monasticism seems to have lion ow ed 
something from the monks of Serapis, and the Egyptian 
Christians were accused of worshipping Serapis as well ah 
Christ Saturnine 8), perhaps because they identified 
the goowho is represented bearing a corn-measure on lus 
head with the Biblical Joseph; see Firmicus Matemus, 
c. 13, and Suidas, !!£dpoi7rts. 

SERENA, a city of Chili, capital of the provmoe oi 
Coquimbo, is situated on an elevated plain on the soutfi 
side of the river Coquimbo, about 5 miles from th© A 
in 29* 54' 8. lat and 71* 13' W. long. The original to^v^1 



by Siaoiipi Bohoi^ in 1&44, tcbe bppoaHte «ide 
iU and calM by him S9r6m^ after t$e toinna of 

name in SiMmish Eatjresziadura, the birthplaee of hia 
chief, Pedro de Vajdivia. Being shortly after destroyed 
by the Indians, it was rebuilt on it^ present site* by Fran< 
cisco de iitguirre in 1549. Serena is the seat of a bishqj[^ric 
embracing l&e whole of Chili to the north, and of a court 
of appeal the jurisdiction of which extends to the province 
of Atacama. The town is well supplied with water. The 
princi|)al edifice is the cathedral (1844-60), built of a light 
porous stone, 216 feet long and 66 brpad. The town con- 
tains eight other churches, an excellent lyceuzn, a theatre, 
an episcopal palace, and several convents and charitable 
institutions. It is connected by rail with its port 9 txules 
to the south-west, and with the Tamaya copper-mines. A 
narrow-gauge line up the Elqui valley was opened in 
1 883. Brewing has recently become an imi)ortant industry. 
The population of Serena was 12,293 in 1875, or, including 
the suburbs of the Fhmpa (Alta and Bc^a), 14,403. 

SERENUS OF Aktissa, an anoient Greek geometer, 
the author of two treatises — De Sectione Cylindri et Coni, 
lihri dm — which Halley has published in Greek and I^atin 
along with his edition of the Conice of Apollonius of Perga, 
flreat dificrence of opinion has existed as to his date: 
Halley says in his preface to the ConicB, ‘‘We know 
nothing of Serenus except that he was born at Antissa, a 
town in the island of Lesbos ; and that, besides his book 
On the Section of the Cylinder, and another On the Section 
of the Cotie, he wrote commentaries on Apollonius ; and 
that he liv^ before Marinus — ^the pupil of Proclus— as 
api)ears from the preface of Marinus to the Data of Euchd.” 
Montuda says vaguely that Serenus lived within the first 
tour centuries of the Christian era. Ohasles places him 
about the same time as Pappus. Bretschneider pointed 
out that Antissa was completely destroyed by the Romans 
in 167 B.O., and inferred thence that Serenus lived c. 220- 
180 B 0. To this inference it has been fairly objected by 
Cantor, after F. Blass, that the name Serenus is Latin and 
that Antissa had been rebuilt at the time of Strabo. The 
statement of Halley that “ he lived before Marinus ’’ has 
been since repeatea by many writers ; but Heiberg has 
pointed out (Dev, Grit, dffut, et de Litt,, 1881, p, 381) 
that the passage referred to in support of this statement 
IS faulty, and that the name of Serenus is certainly not to 
be lound in it. Th. H. Martin, in his edition of the 
Abironomy of Theon of Smyrna (Paris, 1849), has pub- 
lished a fragment which in the MS. follows the text of 
Theon and is headed From the Leftumae of the Fhiloaopher 
Sermm, This is unquestionably the same aa Serenus of 
Antissa, to whom this appellation “philosopher^' is given in 
the titles of the two treatises edited by Halley. No con- 
clusion, however, can be drawn from this as to the date 
ot Serenus, for the extract is not given by Theon but by an 
anonymous scholiast, M. Paul Tannery in an elaborate 
]»aper (Dull, dee Sc, Math, et Astron,, 2d series, vii., 1883) 
lias shown from the character of Serenus’s writings that he 
lived long after the brilliant period of Greek mathematics, 
and that he must be placed chronologically between Pappus 
iiid Hypatia, consequently in the 4th century. This 
deiormination of the date of Serenus is accepted by Cantor 
(SnUrhrift fUr Math, unci Phm,, August 1885, p. 124). 

In the treatise On the Section of the Ohne^ which is the loss ini- 
l^Uant of the two boohs. Serenus, as he tells us in the preface, was 
the first to take up the particular branch of that subject uith 
''hicJi he deals. In it he treats of the area of a triangle formed 
cutting a cone, right or scalene, on a circular base oy a plane 
thiongh the vertex. Ho shows how “to cut a right cone whose 
IS not less than the scmi-cliametor of the base by a piano 
tiiiough the vertex so that the triangle thus formed shall bo eipial 
a given triangle** (Prop. S), or “a maximum’* (Prop. 18). He 
tnon considers the case of the scalene cone, solves the problem 
cut a given scalene cone by a plane through the vortex so as 


to form an isosceles triangle** (Prop, 21), and shows that, “of the 
tiiangles which are formed by cutting a scalene cone tlu-ough tlie 
axis, tiio gioatest is the isosceles, the least that which is at uglit 
angles to tlio base of the cone ; of the leSt, however, that which is 
nearer the guatest is greater than one more i emote** (Prop, 22). 
The geiural (luestions for a scalene cone, corresponding to the 
Xuoblems foi tlu> nglit cone (Props. 8 and 13), and which dei>cnd 
on solid loti for their solution, are not attemfitcd ThS'^o have 
boon solved by Halley in lus edition of Serenus, p. 68 vy. 

, In hia nrotace to the treatise On the Section qf the Cyhndi i , 
Serenua tolls us that many gtioinetois ot lus time bUpj>osed tlmt the 
transveise sections of a cylinder were ditleroiit lioin the elhplitf 
sections of a cone, that ho thought it light to leiute this erroi and 
to prove that these secUous were ot the niune kind. Having estab- 
lished this xn a SOI ICS ol thcoieius ending witii l*iop. 18, he shows 
in Pi op. 19 that “it is |)osiiiblo to exhiint a lono and a lyhiider 
cutting one auothoi lu ono and the same ellipHe,** He thou solves 
problems such as — -“given aiono (lyliudu) and an ellipse on if., 
to iind the cylinder (cone) which ih cut in tluj same ellipso us tlie 
cone (cylinder)** (Props. 20, 21) , “given a r<»m (cylindei), to hiid 
a cyllncler (cone), ami to cut both hy one and tlie same plane so 
that the sections thus formed shall bo Minilar ellipses’* (Ihops 22, 
28); “given a cylinder cut lu an ellipse, to coustiutt a com 
having the same base and altitude a'=» the cjlimlei, so that tlio 
section of it by the same plane is an ellipse HunxUr to the ellipse of 
the cylinder ** (Prop. 25), In Props 26-29 Jio shows how to cut a 
scalene cylinder or cone in on infinite number ul ways by two 
planes — which aio not parallel — so as to form similat ellipses 
(subcontrary sections). Ho then gives some thcoiems : “all tlio 
straight lines diawn from the samo point to touch a cylimlrical 
surface, on both sides, liavo their points of (^ontact on the sides of 
a single parallelogram** (Pi op. 31); “all the stiaight Iuum diawn 
from the samo point to touch a (^onical surfac e, on both sides, have 
their )K>ints of contact on the sides of a single triangle ” (Pi op. 
34). Tins last is proved by means of Pi op. 33, wheie wo fnid, 
iuduectly stated, the proiierty of an harinonu pencil. 

SERES, Seuheb, or SiBos, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
now at the head of a sanjak in the vilayet of Sakmiki, is 
situated in the valley of the Strymon (Korasu), in a district 
so fertile as to bear among the Turks the name oC Altin 
Ovassi or Golden Plain, and so thickly studded with vill- 
ages as to have, wlien seen from the heights of Rhodope, 
the appearance of a great city with extensive gardens. 
The principal buildings are the (H'eek archiepiscopal palace, 
the Greek cathedral, restored since the great fire of 1879, 
by which it was robbed of its magnificent mosaics and 
woodwork, the Greek gymnasium and liospiial (the former 
built of marble), the richly endowed Eski Jami, and the 
ruins of the once no less fiourishing Ahmed l^aslia or 
Aghia Sophia mosque, whoso revenues used to be derived 
from the Crimea. On a lull above the town arc the ruins 
of a fortress desciibed in a Check iris(*ri]»tion as a “tower 
built by Helen in the mountainous region.** Cloth-factories 
and taimeries are the cliief iudustrial establishments and 
lignite mines aie worked in the iieighbourliood with some 
success. The ]>opulatioii is 30,000. 

Sems IS the an(*ient Suns, Siia*, oi Siirluc, mcutioncd by Iloiod- 
oius in connexion with Xtcxiti'a retieat, and by Livy as tlio ))luci» 
whoro JEuulius Pdiilus loiuived a diputatioii fioiu Pcrscui In tho 
14th contuiy, when Stephen Dushan of Seiwia asHumed the title 
! empeior of Scrvid, &c , lio chose Siirhic* as his capital; and it 
remamod in the Imnds of tjie Servians till its captuie bv Sultan 
I Murad. In 1396 Paya./id smnmouud lus Christian vossalb to lus 
! camp at Sirrhio 

SERFDOM. See Slavery. 

SERGHIKVSKJY POSAD, or Troitzk-Sebcjuievsk, a 
I town of Russia, in the government of Moscow, which has 
grown up round the monasteiy of Troiizo-Berghievskaya 
Lavra, 44 miles by rail to tho north-east of Moscow. It 
is situated in a beautiful country, intersected by pleasant 
little valleys and vai ied wdth woods, the buildings extend- 
ing partly over the hill occupied by the monastery and 
partly over the valley below. Including the extensive 
Kukuevsk suburbs, it had in 1884 31,400 inhabitants. 
There are several lower-grade schools, an infirmary for old 
I women, and a school for girls. Numerous inns and hotels, 
some maintained by tho monastery and others a rich 
source of revenue to it, accommodate the numerous pilgrims- 
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^rghievftk has long been renowned for its xnanufactures 
of holy pictures (painted and carved), spoons, and a variety 
of other articles carved in wood, especially toys, sold to 
pilgrims. Witlau the last twenty years this industry has 
greatly dcvclo]»ed ; separate parts of certain toys are made 
elsewlieie and brought to Herghievsk, where no fewer than 
330 workshops, employing 1055 hands, with an annual 
production valued at more than £30,000, supply the 
finislied article. Several otlier i>etty industries are carried 
on both in the town and in the neighbouring villages. 

I’lu Troitsk inonastciy is the* most 8u< lod pUcc m middlo liiissio, 
tho (float KusHians logarding it with luoio vunoratioa than evou 
the catliodials and loln s of tlic Kremlin of Moscow. It occupies a 
picturesque site on the top of a hill, protected on two sides by deep 
ravines and steep slopes. The walls, 26 to 60 feet in height, are 
luitified by nine iowets, one of whi<‘h, the Pyatnitsk, h<ts liecit 
for some time a prison for both civil and ceclesiastu'al oiienders. 
LIjvpu chill ches, Jik lading the Tioitskiy (Trinity) and UsiKjiiskiy 
cathedials, a lofty bill-towoi, a theological academy, various 
buildings fm monks and pilgrims, and a hospital stand within the 
preemets, which aie neaTiy two thiids of a mile in circuit. A small 
w-ooden cliurch, erected hy the monk Soigius, and atterwards binned 
by the Tatars, stood oir the site now occupied by the cathedial of 
the Trinity, winch was built in 1422, ana (ontains the relics of 
Sergius, as well as a holy pictiue which Inis ftemiently been bi ought 
into loquisition in Kuksiuu campaigns. Tho URpenskiy cathedral 
was elected in 1686 ; close beside it aic tho ^aves of Boris Goduuoff 
and his family. In the southern part oi the monastery is the 
church of Sergius, beneath which are spacious rooms where 200,000 
dinners aie distributed giatis every year to the pilgrims. Tho 
bell-towoi, 290 feet high, has a bell weighing 137^ tons Soveml 
monasteries of less impoitance oc< ui in the neighbourhood. The 
site now o<cupied by the Troitsk monastery was in the 14th 
century covered with imtsmetrable forests. In 1387 two brotheis, 
Bartholeniy and Htefan, sons of a Kostotf boMr, erected a churih 
oil tho spot. Tho elder (boni in 1314) took monastic oidors undei 
tho name of Sergius, erected cells by the church, and became widely 
famous among tlie peasants around. The Moscow princes also 
showed great lesjicci for the chief of the now monastery. Dmitri 
Joaniiovich Duiiskoi received the benediction of Sergius before 
setting out on the 1'atar expedition whi(*h teiTuinated in the victory 
of Kulikovo, and afterwards accepted the advh e and help of tho 
monk ill his dealings wdth tho piinee of Ryazan. Sergius lived a 
life of diligence and simphcity, and declined to accept tho office of 
metio|K>litau of Moscow. 11 is monastery acquit ed m’eat fame and 
became the wealthiubt in iinddlo liussia. Ivan the lexrible in 1661 
made it the centre of tlie ecclesiastical province of Moscow. 
Dutiug the Polish invasion at the beginning of the 17tli coutuiy 
it oiganlzed the nutioiiul resistance, and supplied tho combatants 
witli money and focxl. In 1608-9 it withstood a sixteen mouths’ 
siege by the Pol os ; at a later date the monks took a lively part 
in tho oigain/ation of the army which crushed tho outbicak of tho 
peasants. In 1683 and 1689 Peter I, took refuge hero from the 
levoltod Hinltzi, The theological seminal y, founded in 1744 and 
transfoimed in 1814 into au academy, reckons Platon and Philarete 
among its pujuls. 

BEHGJUS f., pope from 687 to 701, came of an An- 
tiocheno family wliicli had settled at Palermo, and owed 
lus election as Gtmon^s suceesaor to skilfnl intrigues against 
Pasehalis and Thoodorus, the other candidates. In the 
second year of his poutiticale he baptized King Ceadwalla 
of Wessex at Rome. Por rejecting certain canons of tho 
Trullan (Quinisexi) oouncil of 61)2, Justinian II. coni- 
xnanded his arrest and transportation to Constantinople, 
but the militia of Ilavenna and tho Pon^apolis forced the 
miporial protospatharius to abandon tho attempt to carry 
out his orders. Sergius was followed by John VI. as pojie. 

SERGIUS II., ]>ope from 844 to 847, a Poman of 
noble birth, elected by the clergy and people to succeed 
Gregory IV., was forthwith consecrated without waiting 
for the sanction of tlie emperor Lothair, who accordingly 
sent his sou Louis with an army to punish the broach of 
faith. A pacific arraugemout was ultimately made, and 
Louis was crowned king of Lombardy by Sergius. In this 
pontificate Rome was ravaged, and the churches of St 
Peter and St Paul robbed, by Saracens (August 846). 
Sergius was succeeded by Leo IV. 

SERGIUS III. succeeded Pope Christopher in 904, and 
reigned till 911. His ponti^cate, so far as is known, was 
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remarkable for nothing but the rise of the 
of Theodora and her daughters. Sergius restored the 
Lateran {mlace, which had b^n shattered by' an earthquake. 
After him Anastasius III. sat on the jjontmcal throne. 

SERGIUS IV., pope from 1009 to 1012, originally bore 
the name of Peter, and is said to have been the first to 
change his name on accession to the pontificate. He was 
a mere tool in the hands of the feudal nobility of the city 
(see Rome) ; he was succeeded by Benedict VIIL 

SERGIUS, St. The Eastern and Western Churches 
celebrate the martyrs Sergius and Bacchus, Roman otficern 
who suffered under Maximian, on 7th October. Both weit 
martyred in Syria, Sergius at Ros^fa (Raslft^, Ro^fat 
Hish^m) near Rakkff'* Sergius was a very famous saint 
in Syria and Cliristian Arabia (comp, what is related of 
Chosroes 11. in vol. xviii. p. 614) ; and Ro^fa, which becanit 
a bishop^s see (I^o Quien, Or. OAn, ii. 9M), took the name 
of Sergiopolis, and preserved his relics in a fortified basilica. 
The church was adorned and the place further strengthened 
by Justinian (Procopius, ii. 9). 

SERIEMA, or Cariama,^ a South-A]^erican bird, suffi- 
ciently well described and figured in Maregrave^s work 
{HuL Her, NaU p, 203), posthumously published 

by De Laet in 1648, to 1^ recognized by succeeding omi 
thologists, among whom Brisson in 1760 acknowledged it a*) 
forming a distinct genus Cariama^ while linmeus regarded 
it as a second species of FeUantedea (see Sgreaheii, vol. 
xxi. p. 562), imder the name of F, cristata^ Englished by 
Latham in 1785 {Synopsis^ v. p. 20) the “Crested 
Screamer,”* — an appellation, as already observed, since 
transferred to a whoUy different bird. Nothing more 
seems to have been known of it in Europe till 1803, when 
Azora published at Madrid his observations on the birds 
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of Paraguay {Apuntam%e»it'^H^ No. 340), wherein he gave 
an account of it under the name of “ Saria,” which it boie 
among the Guaranis, — that of “C>nama” being applit d to 
it by the Portuguese settlers, and Goth expressive of ita 
ordinary cry.* It was not, however, u?»til 1809 that this 
very remarkable form came to be autoptically desciiht d 
scientifically. This was done by the elder Geoffrey St- 

^ In this word the initial C, as is usual in Portuguose, ^ prououuteil 
soft, and the accent laid upon the lost syllable. 

® Yet Forbes states (f6w, 1881, p. 868) that SeHma 
StH, “a diminutive of Indian extraction,** and JS?ma, the 
name for the Rhea (comp. Buzu, vol. viii p* 171), the whole 
meaning ** 14tUe Rhea. ** 
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fliMre (4m ctu 'MmSuMy xUl pji. S62470, pL 26), who 
itad Bern a specimen in the Lisbon museum ; and, though 
knowing it had already been received into scientific nomen- 
clature, he called it anew Microdactylm marcgraviL In 
1811 Illiger, without having seen an example, renamed 
the genus DicJ^olophm — a term which, as before stated 
(Obkithology, vol. xviii, p. 46, note 1), has since been 
frequently Applied to it — placing it in the curious con- 
geries of forms having little affinity which he called 4/<?c- 
torides. In the course of his travels in Brazil (1815-17), 
Prince Max of Wied met with this bird, and in 1823 
there appeared from his pen (iT. Act, Acad, L,-C, Nat, 
Curiosoruniy xi, pt. 2, pp. 341-350, tab. xlv.) a very good 
contribution to its history, embellished by a faithful 
life-sized figure of its head. The same year Temminck 
figured it in the Planches Colorizes (No. 237). It is not 
easy to say when any example of the bird first came under 
the eyes of British ornithologists ; but in tho Zoological 
Proceedings for 1836 (pp. 29-32) Martin described the 
visceral and osteological anatomy of one which had been 
received alive the preceding year.^ 

The Beriema, owing to its long legs and neck, stands some two 
loet or more in height, and in menageries bears itself with a stately 
deportment. Its Dvight rod beak, the bare yecnish blue skin 
surrounding its large yellow eyes, and the tults of elongated feathois 
springing vertically iroin its lores, give it a pleasing and animated 
expression ; but its plumage generally is of an inconspicuous 
ochreous grey above and dull wnitc beueatli, — the feathers of the 
upper }>art«, which on tho neck and throat are long and loose, being 
i)arred by fine zig/ag markings of dark brown, while those of the 
lower parts are more or less striped. The wing-quills are brounish 
black, uauded with mottled white, and those of the tail, except the 
middle pair, which are wholly ^eyish brown, are banded with 
mottled white at the base and the tip, but dark brown for tho rest 
of their length. The logs are red. The Beriema inhabits the 
campos or elevated open parts of Brazil, from tlio neighbourhood of 
Pornambuco to the Bio de la Plata, extending iiilaiid as far as 
ilatto Grosso (long. 60*'), and occurring also, though sparsely, in 
Paraguay. It lives in the liigh grass, running away in a stomuiig 
posture to avoid discovery on being approached, and taking mglit 
only at the utmost need. Yet it huilils its nest in thick bushes or 
tioes at about a man’s height from the ground, therein laying two 
oggs, which Prof, Burnieister likens to those of tho Land-Kail in 
colour.'-* Tlio young are hatched fully covered with grey down, 
relieved by brown, and remnin for some time in the nest. The food 
of the adult is almost exclusively animal, — insects, especially laige 
ants, snails, lizards, and snakes *; but it also eats certain large led 
bellies. 

Until 1860 tho Soriema was believed to be without any noar 
relative in tho living woild of birds®; hut in the Zoological Pro- 
ic( dings iov that year (pp. 3*34-386) Dr Hartlaub described an allied 
species discovered by rrof. Buimeister in the territory of tho 
Argentine Republic ^ This bird, wiiich has simo been rogarderl as 
entitled to generic division under the name oi^Chuinga huryncUteii 
{P X.S.f 1870, p. 466, pi. xxx\i.), and seems to be known in its 
native country as tlif “ Chunnia,” differs from tho Beriema by fre- 
quenting forest or bushy districts. It is also darker in 

colour, has loss of the frdii'liLl crest, shorter logs, a longer tail, and 
tlie markings beneath take the form of bars rather than stiipes. 
/» other respects tho difference between the two birds scorns to be 
iiinnatcrial. 

There are few birds which have more exercised tho tax- 
onomer than this, and the reason seems to be plain. The 
Scriema must be regarded as the not greatly modified heir 
of some very old type, such as one may fairly imagine to 
have lived before many of the existing groujis of birds had 

^ The skeleton has been briefly described and figured by Eyton 
Avium, p, 190, pis. 3, K, and 28 bis, fig. 1). 

* 'riiis distinguished author twice cites the figure given by Thieno- 
Tiurm {FortpflanzungsgescK gesawnU, Vbgel, pi. Ixxii. fig. 14) as 
though taken from a genuine specimen ; but little that can be called 
fiallnie in character is observable therein. The same Is to be said of 
an egg laid in captivity at Paris ; but a specimen in Mr Walter's i»os- 
ijcssion undeniably shows li (cf. Proc, ZooL Shdety, 1881, p. 2). 

^ A supposed fossil Cariama from the caves of Brazil, mentione<i hy 
parte xliii. p. 779) and others, has since been shown by 

ihmhardt (/Ws, 1882, pp. 321-832) to rest upon the misinterpretation 
of certain bones, which the latter considers to have been those of a Hhea, 

* Near Tucuman and (jatamarca (Burmeister, Meise durck die La 
Plata Staaden, ii. p. 608). 


become differentiated. Looking at it in this light, we may 
be prepared to deal gently with the systematists who, 
having only tho present before their eyes, have relegated 
it positively to this, that, or the other Order, Family, or 
other group of birds. There can bo no doubt that some of 
its habits point to an alliance with the Bctstarb (vol. iv. 
p. 578) or perhaps certain Plovers (see PnoVEB, vol, xix. 
p. 227), while its digestive organs are essentially, if not 
absolutely, tlio.se of the Hkrok (vol. xi. p, 760). Its general 
appcj^ance recalls that of the SKi^RETARY-Biiii> {supray 
p. 617) ; but this, it must bo admitted, may be merely an 
analogy and may indicate no affinity whatever. On the 
one hand wo have authorities, starting fioin liases bo op- 
posed 08 Prof. Parker (^P.Z.S., 1803, p. 51 6) and Sundevall, 
placing it among the Acripitres,^ while on tho other wo 
have Nitzsch, Prof. Bnrmeister,*’’ Marlin (^vt svpra)^ and 
l)r Qadow (,/bwm, f, Omithofogiey 1870, pp, 445, 44 G) 
declaring in effect that this view of its affinities cannot be 
taken. Prof. Huxley has expressed himself more cautiously, 
and, while remarking {P,Z,S.y 1807, p. 455) that in its 
skull “tho internasal septum is ossified to a very slight 
extent, and the maxillo- palatine processes may meet in tho 
middle line, in both of which respects it approaches tho 
birds of prey," adds that “ the ossified part of the nasal 
septum does not unite below with tho maxillo-palatines,^' 
and that hi this respect it is unlike the Accipitres ; finally 
he declares (p, 457) that, ns Otis connects the Geranomorphm 
with the Charadrioniorphwy so Cariama connects the former 
with tho Aetoniorph^y “but it is a question whether these 
two genera may be better included in the Geranomorphry 
“or made types of separate groups. (a. n.) 

SERIES. A series is a set of terms considered as 
arranged in order. Usually the terms are or represent 
numerical magnitudes, and wo are concerned w ith tlio sum 
of tho series. The number of terms may bo limited or 
without limit ; and we have thus the two theories, finite 
series and infinite series. The notions of convergency and 
divergency present themselves only in the latter theory. 

Finite Series, 

1. Taking tho terms to be numerical magnitudes, or say 
numbers, if there bo a definite number of tenns, then the 
sum of the series is nothing else than tho nuinlier ob- 
tained by the addition of tho terms ; e,g,^ 4 + 0 + 10 23, 

1 -4-2-1- 4 -f 8=- 15. In tho first exain])lo there is no 
apparent law for tho successive terms; in tlio second 
example there is an apparent law. But it is important to 
notice that in neitlier case is there a determinate law ; 
wo can in an infinity of ways form scries beginning with 
the apparently irregular succession ol terms 4, 9, 10, or 
with the apparently regular succession of terms 1, 2, 4, 8. 
For instance, in the latter case we may have a scries with 
the general term 2^‘ , when for — 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 . . the series 
will be 1,2, 4, 8, 16, 32, . . ; or a series with tho general 

® The author ot vol. i. of the British Miweiim (^itlofogue of Bitds 
even refers it to the Family Falconidee and Hub-Fauiily PoLyhonnsi, 
though he regards tin* ObPiiEY (vol. xviu. p. 66) as the typo of a dis- 
tinct suh-Ordor, thereby showing a want of penetratiou which it is 
difficult to exiMJse. Here it needs only he said that, whereas m a tew 
points Pandton diflers Iroui the normal Falconidm, Cariama divoiges 
in charoctci-s too numerous to mention. The suggestion that the Onler 
might he justiflalily enlarged so as to include tho Beriema 
has before (Oiinjtmuukiy, vol. xviu. pix 46, 46) met with conditional 
approval ; hut that tins remarkable and pei uliar form should he treated 
in tho way just described indiootcs an amount of neglect of evidence 
hardly to be expccteil at the jiresent day. 

• NitzBch, as Prof. Burnieister states m his masterly coniiilmtion to 
tho uaiural history of this bnd {Ahkandl. naiurf (hstllsch, Jlalle, i. pp 
1-68, pis. 1, 2), in 1834 saw a defective skeleton sent to Munich by the 
Brazilian travellers Spix and Martins. Ills description of it was not, 
however, publinliefl until 3 853. To it is api>ended a description by 
Dr Creplin of borne Kntuzoa found in the Benemo, but this unfortu- 
nately seems t« give no help as t« the systematic position of the bird* 



tem 4 - 6 n 4- 6 ), where for the eaitie ig^ues of et the Series 

Will 1^ 1, 2, 4, 8 , 15, 26, . . The series way contain nega- 
tive terms, and m funiang the sum each term is of course 
to he tafeen with the proper sign. 

2* But wo may have a given law, such as eithor of those 
just mentioned, end the question then arises, to find the 
sum of an indefinite number of terms, or say of n torma 
(n staiHlmg for any iK)sitive integer number at pleasure) 
of the series. The expression for +ho sum cannot in this 
case bo obtained by actual addition ; the formation by 
addition of the sum of two terms, of throe terms, <fec., 
will, it may be, suggest (but it cannot do more than suggest) 
the expression for the sum of n terms of the series. For 
instance, for the series of odd numbers 1 + 34*5474-..., 
we have 1 -^ 1 , 143**^ 4, l+3 + 5«9, <kc. These results 
at once suggest the law, 1 + 3 + 5 . . . + (2a - 1) a®, which 

is in fact the true expression for the sum of a terms of 
tho scries ; and this general expression, once obtained, can 
afterwards 1 h 3 verified. 

3. We have hero tho theory of finite series : the general 

pfoblem is, Un being a given function of the positive 
integer a, to determine as a function pf a the sum 
t<o + + Wg . . . + Ww, or, in order to have a instead of a 4 1 

terms, say the sum 4 aj 4 ag . . + a>, -i. 

Simi>le cases are the three which follow, 

(i.) Tho arithmetic series, . 

a-\ {ft^ 6 ) + («4 2/>) .4 («4'n~i)6, 

writing Jjcre the terms in the reverse order, it at once 
appears that twice the sum is -=* 2 a + a - 15 taken a times : 
that is, the sum » na 4 2 a(a — 1 )5. In particular wo have 
an oxprosbioji for the sum of tho natural numbers 
1 4 2 + 3 . . .4/i-=^a(a4l), 

and an expression for the sum of the odd numliers 
1 1 34 5.. + ( 2 « 

(ii.) The g<H>motnc series, 

a+irr4 a/^ . . .+ar” ; 

here the difference between the sum and r times the 
sum is at once seen to bo — a-* <ir", and tho sum is thus 
1 - . 

particular the sum of the seiies 

1 7 

(ili.) But the liannonic series, 

^4 ’ 4-i 4-- I- 

a <7 4 5 « f 25 ” <* + (?< --i;5’ 

111 1 

or say ^ + 2"^ 3 ' * *’^n* admit of summation; 

there is no algebraical function of a which is equal to the 
sum of tho series. 

4. If the general term be a given function an, and w’c 

can find Vn a function of a such that Vn+i •*“ Vn — a^, then 
wo have a^ - Vg -- ?'n+i ~ <’» ; 

and hence Hq 4 w, 4 , . + an v»+i Vj,, — an expression 

for the required sum. This is in fact an application of 
tlio Calculus of Finite Biflerences. In the notation of 
this calculus vn is written Av^; and tho general 

inverse i>ioblein, or problem of integration, is from the 
equation of difierenoes A<>n «» (where a» is a given func- 
tion of a) to find Vn- The general solution contains an 
arbitrary constant, «* Fn 4 <7 ; but tliis disappears in the 
difference 1 ~ As an example consider the series 

«o4^q*-. + Wn=0 + l4 3..4 ^n(n f-J) ; 
here, observing that 

7i{n + l)(7i 4 2) - I'n - 1 )w (n + 1 ) = w(n + 1)(« + 2 - n ~T), =» 37i(n + 1), 
wo have V,,+1 - gn(» 4 1 )(u + 2) ; 


and liaude 1 4> 40 , . 4 |tt(fl4 jll(#4 

as may 1>e at once verified for any particular value of ft! 

Similarly, when the general term is a factorial of the 
order r, we have 

I 1.2 .. r TT .. {rTiy 

5. If the general term Un be any rational and integral 
function of a, we have 

V|, W® 4 j AO q 4 j '^'" 2 “ ...4 1.2..p ^ 

where the series is continued only up to the term depend- 
ing on jp, the degree of the function for all the subse- 
quent terms vanish. The series is thus decomposed into 
a set of series which have each a factorial for the general 
term, and which can be summed by the last formula ; thus 
we obtain 


. 4U-« 


no \rUi 

. (n + l)«(M- 1) 


(w.4l)«o4^^^p^^ A«o, 




T72."8 . . (p-fT) 
which is a function of the degree + 1. 

Thus for the before-mentioned series l4'2 + 4 + 84 
if it be assumed that the general term is a cubic function 
of n, and writing down the given terms and forming the 
differences, 1, 2, 4, 8 ; 1, 2, 4 ; 1,2; 1, we have 


- , It , n(n 

w„~l + Y+-y; 


^ -t- I s=~(w*45n46),aftabove|; 


and tho sum 4 

, . (n + l)w. . (u + l)w(7t~l) . + 

-.a+i+ — + — nrrrri ' 

1. 


'24 


(71^ + 27t* 4 lln® + 84w + 24). 


As particular cases we have expressions for the sums 
of the powers of the natural numbers — 

1“4-2*... 4-n»-gtt(»+l)(2M4-l); l* + 2».. +n'=^»»(»4-l)» 
(observe that this =« (1 + 2 . . . 4 nY ) ; and so on. 

6. We may, from tho expression for the sum of the 
geometric series, obtain by differentiation other results 

thus 1 +r+r3 . . . +r^ ^ J gives 


. n .. ./ nN ?t-2 ^ l-r^ 1 “ 7?7’^“*4(?7 - l)r" 

l+2r+3H.. +(n~l)r’‘ ^ 

and we might in this way find the sum Vq 4 u^r ... 4 
where Vn is any rational and integral function of n. 

7. The expression for the sum 4 Wj . . . + of an in 
definite number of terms will in many cases lead to the 
sum of the infinite series + ; but the theoiy of 

infinite series requires to be considered separately. Often 
in dealing apparently with an infinite series 4 w, + . . 
we consider rather an indefinite than an infinite series, 
and are not in any wise really concerned with the smu of 
the series or the question of its convorgency : thus th< 
equation 

(i4^ + !S(»2-IV4.. 

<»l4-(m ■!-«)*•+ . . 

really means the series of identities 

(77l4n)w:W + W 


(m + ^?)(w + « - , „w « . w(7?~l) 

^172 » — J~ Y*- ^ r T ITT'* ’ 

obtained by multiplying together the two scries of tin 
left-hand side. Again, in the method of generating funr 
tions we ore concerned with an eqnation 4 . . 

4^n^^+ . . , where the function ^(t) is used only to ex 
press the law of formation of the successive coefficients. 

It is an obvious remark that, although according to tho 
original definition of a series the terms are consideced as 
arranged in a determinate order, yet in a fin-ite Bmos 
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9 . We consider an infinite series + . . . of 

ienns nrooeedi^g according to a given law, that is, the 
general t^rm is given as a function of n. To fix the 
ideas the terms may be taken to be positive numerical 
inagnitudes, or say numbers continually diminishing to 
eero; that is, and «n is, moreover, such a function 

of n that by taking ft suificiently large Un can be made 
as small as we please. 

Forming the successive sums + 

«* «o + + % . . these sums 5|, 8^,*. will be a series 

of contmually increasing terms, and if they increa^ up 
to a determinate finite limit 8 (that is, if there exists a 
determinate numerical magnitude 8 su^ that by taking 
n sufficiently large we can make S--Sn as small as we 
please) 8 is said to be the sum of the infinite series. To 
show that we can actually have an infinite series with a 
given sum take any number less than 8^ then S-Uq 
is positive, and taking any numerical magnitude loss 
than 8 - is positive. And going on 

continually in this manner we obtain a series 
-f ^2 4- . • . such that for any value of n however large 
- W| . . . - Wn is positive ; and if as increases this 
difference diminishes to zero, wo have «q + Wi 4-«2+ . . . , 
— an infinite series having 8 for its sum. Thus, it *=2, 

and we take Wq< 2 , say Ij «i <2 - 1 , say f^ 2<2 

- 1 - say Mg “ have + ... = 2; 

or, more generally, if r bo 'ny positive number loss than 
1, then l4-r + r®4- ... that is, the infinite geo- 

metric series with the first term =»1, and with a ratio 
r<l, has the finite sum — • This in fact follows from 

I ^ f* 

1 ^ 

the expression 1+r + r^... +r””^»=- ^ — for the sum of 

the finite series; taking r<l, then as n increases r**- de- 
creases to zero, and the sum becomes more and more 

, 1 
nearly 

9. An infinite series of positive numbers can, it is clear, 
have a sum only if the terms oontim^ally diminish to zero ; 
but it is not conversely tiue that, if this condition be satis- 
fied, there will be a sum. For instance, in the case of the 

harmonic series ^ 4- ^ + ... it can be shown that by tak- 

ing a sufficient nuiul)er of terms the sum of the finite series 
may be made as large as we jdease. For, writing the series 

in the form 1 + i + (J + -J) + (| + J + l+J) + . . , the 

number of terms in the brackets being doubled at each 
successive step, it is clear that the sum of the terms in 

any bracket is always >i; hence by sufficiently increas- 
ing the number of brackets the sum may be made as largo 
as we please. In the foregoing series, by grouping the terms 

m a different manner l + + + + i + l + 

the sum of the terms in any bracket is always < 1 ; we thus 
arrive at the result that (n « 3 at least) the sum of 2^ terms 

of the series is > 1 + and -■«. 

1 0 . ^ An infinite series may contain negative terms ; sup- 
pose in the first instance that the terms are alternately 
IK)sitive and negative. Here the absolute magnitudes of 
the terms must decrease down to zero, but this is a suffi- 



•pient condition in order that the series may havo a sum. 
The case in question is that of a series , 

where Vj, . , are all positive and decrease down to 
zero. Here, forming the successive supiB 8 q « v^, 8 ^ - 
8 ^ Vq - + i^g, . . ^Qi ^ 2 , . . . are all positive, and we 

have 8 q > aS\, aS\ < 8 ^ 82 ' 8 ^^ . ♦ and 8 n^i - 8 n tends con- 
tinually to zero. Hence the sums 8 ^^ 8 jy 8 p . , tend con- 
tinually to a positive limit 8 in such wise that 8 ^ 
aS^ 4 , . . . are each of them greater and 8 ,., 8 ^, . . are 
each of them less than 8 ; and we thus have 8 m the sum 

of tho series. The senes 1 ^^ 4 ^- 14 . * . will serve as 

an example. The case just connidcred includes the appar 
ontly more general one whore the series consists of alternate 
groups of positive and negative terms respectively ; the 
terms of the same group may bo nmtod into a single term 
:kVfiy and the original senes vill have a sum only if the 
resulting series + . . has a sum, that is, it the 

I positive partial sums . . decrease down to zero, 

I The terms at the beginning of a series may bo irregular 
I as regards their signs ; but, when this is so, all the terms in 
I question (assumed to be finite in number) may bo united 
I into a single term, which is of course finite, and instead of 
the original scries only the remaining terms of the series 
need be considered. Every infinite series whatever is thus 
substantially Included under the two forms, — terras all posi- 
tive and terms alternately positive and negative. 

11. In brief, the sum (if any) of the infinite aeries 

M 0 4- Mj 4“ 1^2 finite limit (if any) of the succes- 

sive sums ?/o4-Mi, Mq + Mj 4 ^ 2 , . . . ; it there is no such 
limit, then there is no sum. Observe that the assumed 
order Mq, Mj, Mj . . . of the terms is part of and essential 
to the definition ; the terras in any other order may hav 6 
a different sum, or may have no sum. A series having a 
sum is said to be ** convergent ” ; a scries which has no 
sum is “divergent.” 

If a series of positive terms be convergent, the terms 
cannot, it is clear, continually increase, nor can they tiuid 
to a fixed limit : the series 1 4 1 4- 1 4 - . . is divergent. For 
the convergency of the series it is necessaiy (l>ut, as has 
been shown, not sufficient) that tho terras shall decrease 
to zero. So, if a series with alternately positive and nega- 
tive terms be convergent, the absolute magnitudes cannot, 
it is clear, continually increase. In rolerence to such a series 
Abel remarks, “ Peut-on iiuaginor rieu do jilus horrildo 
que do debitor 0- 1”’--2'^4«V^~4’*4, it’c., on n est nn 
nombre entier positif?” Ncitlier is it allowable that the 
absolute magnitudes shall tend to a fixed hrait. The so- 
called “neutial” series 1-141 1 . . is divergent : the 

successive sums do not tend to a dettaraiinaio limit, but 
are alternately 4l and 0; it is noccsstuy (and also suffi- 
cient) that the absolute iiiagni tildes shall decrease to 
zero. 

In tho so-called semi-convergent senes we have an equa- 
tion of the fonn 8— U^- 4 6^2 ”" • • • > whore the positive 

values 27 q, * decrease to a minimum value, suppose 

and afterwards incrt5ase ; the series is divergent and 
has uo sum, and thus 8 is not the sum of the series. 8 
is only a number or function calculable approximately by 
means of the series regarded as a finite series tenninating 
with tho term ± Up. The successive sums U^ - 
170 - Z7i 4 . . up to that containing i Up, give alter- 
nately sujierior and inferior limits of the number or 
function 8. 

12. The condition of convergency may be presented 

under a different form : let the senes M 0 4Mj4m^ 4, . be 
convergent, then, taking 7 th sufficiently large, the sum is 
the limit not only of M 0 4 4 . . + Vm but also of Mq 4- . 

4 Mw+n where r is any number as large as we please. The 
difference of these two expressions must tlierefore be 111 - 


I 
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definitely small ; by taking m sufficiently large ibe sum 
+ 2 » .4*V/«4.r (where r is any number how- 

crer large) can bo made as small as we please; or^ as 
this may aNo be stated, the sum of the infinite series 
«w-hi be made as small as we please. 
If the terms are all positive (but not otherwise), we may 
take, instead of the entire series Wm4i + <^-f2+ . any 
set ot terms (not of necessity consecutive terms) subse- 
quent to that is, for a convergent series of positive 
terms the sum of any set of terms subsequent to can, 
by taking m sulbeieiitly large, be made as small as we 
ploHse. 

13. It follows that in a convergent series of positive 

terms the terms may be grouped together in any manner 
HO as to form a finite number of partial series w^hieh will 
be each of them convergent, and such that the sum of their 
sums will be the sum of the given series. For instance, 
if the given series be Wq + 4- ^2 “b • • • > then the two series 

4* -f . . . and 4“ Wa + • • will each be convergent 
and the sum of their sums will be the sum of the original 
series. 

14. Obviously the conclusion does not hold good in 
general for series of positive and negative terms: for in- 

8tan<‘e, tlie series 1 - 1 4- 1 - - 4- . . is convergent, but the 

111 o 4 


two series 1 4- i 4 - 7 4 * . , and - « - ^ 
*3 5 2 4 


afe each diver- 


gent, and thus without a sum. In order that the conclusion 
may be apidicable to a series of positive and negative 
terms the series must be “ absolutely convergent,'^ that is, 
it must be convergent when all the terms are made posi- 
tive. 'J'his implies that the positive terms taken by them- 
selves are a convergent series, and also that the negative 
terms taken by themselves are a convergent series. It is 
hardly necesscuy to remark that a convergent scries of 
positive terms is absolutely convergent. The question of 
the convergency or divergency of a series of positive and 
negative terms is of less importance than the question 
whether it is or is not absolutely convergent. Hut in this 
latter question we regard the tonus as all positive, and 
the question in effect relates to series containing positive 
terms only. 

15. Consider, then, a seiies of positive terms + 

4- ^2 + • * i ii f'hey are increasing — that is, if in the limit 
bc^ greater than 1^ — the series is divergent, but if 
less than 1 the series is convergent. This may be called 
a first criterion ; but there is the doubtful case where the 
limit — 1. A second criterion was given by Cauchy and 
llaabe ; but there is here again a doubtful case when the 
limit considered =- 1. A succession of criteria was estab- 
lished by I)e Morgan, which it seems proper to give in 
the original form ; but the equivalent criteria established by 
Bertrand are somewhat more convenient. In what follows 
I JO is for shortness wiitten to denote the logarithm of a*, no 
matter to what base. l)e Morgan's form is as follows : — 
1 Jcd>jo 

Writing Vn ^ Pq ” ^ ) if for a:* =* 00 the limit 

of 7)0 be greater than 1 the series is convergent, but if less 
than 1 it is divergent. If the limit seek for the 

limit of y)j, — (p0— l)^ip; if this limit be greater than 1 

the seiics is convergent, but if less than 1 it is divergent. 

If the limit aj 1, seek for the limit ** (i?i if 

this limit a,y be gt eater than 1 the series is convergent, but 
if less than 1 it is divergent. And so on indefinitely. 


1 0. Bertrand's form is : — ^If, in the limit for n 



be negative or less than 1 the series is divergent, but if 


greater than 1 it is convergent. If it 


1 

1, then if I — jlh 
nurJ 


bft negative or leas than 1 the series is divergent^ but if 


greater t!:an 1 it is convergent. If it ** 1, then If 

be negative or less than 1 the series is divergent, but if 
greater than 1 it is convergent. And so on indefinitely. 

The last -mentioned criteria follow at once from the 
theorem that the several series having the general terms 

^ SSjfcr*’ iJrMnimny • ' 

of them convergent it a be greater than 1, but divergent 
if a be negative or less than 1 or » 1. In the simplest 

case, series with the general term the theorem may be 

proved nearly in the manner in which it is shown above (cf, 
§ 9) that the hannonic series is divergent. 

17. Two or more absolutely convergent series 'may be 

added together, {w0 + tq 4“ Wg * *}*+“ {^'o “b 4- Vg . • *= } (^^o + 

4- («i + Vj) . . ; that is, the resulting series is absolutely con- 
vergent and has for its sum the sum of the two sums. 
And similarly two or more absolutely convergent scries may 
be multiplied together {i/q 4- + Wg • • } x {’^0 “b 4- • • } 

«= ^0^0 4“ («oV^ 4- u^v^) 4- («0V2 4- 4- ^3^0) 4- . . ; that is, the 

resulting senes is absolutely convergent and has for its 
sum the product of the two sums. But more properly the 
multiplication gives rise to a doubly infinite series — 

Vo» WoVi, MoVj . . . 

1 /jVo, MiVg 

— which is a kind of scries which will be presently con- 
sidered. 

18. But it is in the first instance proper to consider a 
single series extending backwards and forwards to infinity, 
or say a back-and-forwards infinite series 

4“ W0 4- + Wg • • • i ^ series may be absolutely con 
vergent, and the sum is then independent of the order of 
the terms, and in fact equal to the sum of the sums of 
the two scries + + . . and 'W-i-f w~2 4-'w.,8 * - 

respectively. But, if not absolutely convergent, the ex- 
pression has no definite meaning until it is explained 111 
what manner the terms are intended to bo grouped 
together ; for instance, the expression may be used to 
denote the foregoing sum of two series, or to denote the 
series Wq 4* (?/i 4- « - 1) 4- (wg + ^^-2) + . . and the sum may 
have different values, or there may bo no sum, accordingly 

Thus, if the series be..-|~| 4‘0 4-j4-24- in the 

former meaning the two series 0 4- j 4- ~ . and - j - ^ ~ . 

are each divergent, and there is not any sum. But in the 
latter meaning the series is 0 4- 0 4- 0 + . . , which has a 
sum 0. So, if the series bo taken to denote the limit oi 
(«/0 4- 4- Wg . . 4“«m)4-(w.-i + w-.2 . . . 4-t^~m0» where w, 
m are each of them ultimately infinite, there may be a 
sum depending on the ratio m : m\ which sum conse- 
quently acquires a determinate value only when this ratio 
is given. 

19. In a singly infinite series we have a general term 
Un, whore n is an integer positive in the case of an ordinary 
series, and positive or negative in the case of a back-and- 
forwards series. Similarly for a doubly infinite series we 
have a general term where m, n are integers which 
may be each of them positive, and the form of the series 
is then 

*^0,0 » f • • 

’q,o > ^1,1 » 

or they may be each of thorn positive or negative* The 
latter is the more general supposition, and includes the 
former, since may®s0 for m or ^ each or either of 
them negative. To put a definite meaning on the notion 
of a sum, we may regard m, as the rectangular coordi- 
nates of a point in a plane ; that is, if a are each of 
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^U» a doubljr infltxite svBtem or lattioe-work of points. 
We may imagine a boundary de^n<iing on a parameter 
wbicb for is at every point thereof at an infinite 

distance from the origin ; tor instance, the boundary may 
be me circle or the four sides Of a rectangle, 

0 Suppose the form is given and the 

Value of and let the sum be understood to denote 
the sum of those terms which correspond to points 

within the boundary, then, if as T increases without limit 
the sum in question continually approaches a determinate 
limit (dependent^ it may be, on the form of the boundary), 
/or form of ioundary the series is said to be conver- 
gent^ ana the sum of the doubly infinite series is the afore- 
said limit of the sum 2ww.,n. The condition of convergency 
may be otherwise stated ; it must be possible to take T 
so large that the sum for all terms Uw^n which 

correspond to points Cutside the boundary shall be as 
small as wo ple^e. 

It is easy to see that, if the terms itm, n be all of them 
positive, C,nd the series be convergent for any particular 
form of boundary, it will be convergent for any other form 
of boundary, and the sum will be the same in each case. 
Thus, let the boundary be in the first instance the circle 
ijy. taking sufficiently large the sum ^Uni,n 
for points outside the circle may be made as small as we 
please. Consider any other form of boundary — for in- 
stance, an ellipse of given excontricity, — and let such an 
ellipse be drawn including within it the circle -H y® =« T, 

Then the sum 2un,n for terms ttn^n corresponding to 
points outside the ellipse will be smaller than the sum for 
points outside the circle, and the difference of the two sums 
— that is, the sum for points outside the circle and inside 
the ellipse — -will also be less than that for points outside 
the circle, and can thus be made as small as we please. 
Hence finally the sum 2wm,ni whether restricted to terms 
Um, n corresponding to points inside the circle or to terms 
corresponding to points inside the ellipse, will have the 
same value, or the sum of the series is independent of 
the form of the boundary. Such a series, viz., a doubly 
infinite convergent series of positive terms, is said to be 
absolutely convergent; and similarly a doubly infinite 
series of positive and negative terms which is convergent 
when the terms are all taken as positive is absolutely 
conveirgent, 

20. We have in the preceding theory the foundation of 
the theorem (§ 17) as to the product of two absolutely 
convergent series. The product is in the first instance 
expressed as a doubly infinite series ; and, if we sum this 
for the boundary a: + p^T, this is in effect a summation 
of the series UqVq + H- u^Vq) + , , , which is the product 
of the two series. It may be further remarked that, 
starting with the doubly infinite series and summing for 
the rectangular boundary we obtain the 

sum as the product of the sums of the two single series. 
For series not absolutely convergent the theorem is not 
true. A striking instance is given by Cauchy : the series 


1 - 

able sum, but it can be shown without difficulty that 


^ ^ . . is convergent and has a calcul- 






its square, viz., the scries 1 - 
is divergent. 

21. *^6 case where the terms of a series are imaginary 
comes under that where they are real. Suppose the general 
term ih pn-^ gffdt then the series will have a sum, or will 
be convergent, if and only if the series having for its general 
term pn and the series having for its general term gn be 
Mch convergent; then the sum sum of first series -ft 
into sum of second series. The notion of absolute conver- 


fg&tm MU of oonSse apply S4e]i m bhs series separately ; 
fur ther, if t he series having for its general term the modulus 
be convergent (that is, absolutely convergent, 
since the terms are all positive), each of the component 
sSries will be absolutely convergent ; but the condition is not 
necessary for the convergence, or the absolute convergence, 
of the two component series respectively. 

22. In the series thus far considered the tenns are 

actual numbers, or are at least regarded as constant ; but 
we may have a series 4- + t/g -f . . where the successive 

terms are functions of a parameter z ; in particular wo may 
have a series + a^z + . . arranged in powers of z. It 

is in view of a complete theory neceuury to consider z as 
having the imaginary value a; -f ty ~ r(cos ^ -f t sin 4^). The 
two component senes will then have the general terms 
anZ^ cos n4> and (tnT^ sin n<f> respectively ; accordingly each 
of these series will be absolutely convergent for any value 
whatever of <j!>, provided the series with the general term 

be absolutely convergent. Moreover, the series, if thus 
absolutely convergent for any particular value E of r, ^viU 
be absolutely convergent for any smaller value of r, that is, 
for any value of 4- ty having a modulus not exceeding li ; 
or, representing as usual or -h ty by the point whose rect- 
angular coordinates are ar, y, the series will be absolutely con- 
vergent for any point whatever inside or on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle having the origin for centre and its radius 
« E, The origin is of course an arbitrary point. Or, what 
is the same thing, instead of a senes in powers of Zy we 
may consider a series in powers of ^ - r (where c is a given 
imaginary value Starting from the series, we 

may within the aforesaid limit of absolute convergency con- 
sider the series as the definition of a function of the vari-* 
able jar ; in particular the series may bo absolutely conver- 
gent for every finite value of the modulus, and we have tlieu 
a function defined for every finite value whatever a: + ty of 
the variable. Conversely, starting from a given function 
of the variable, we may inquire under what conditions it 
admits of expansion in a series of powers of ^ (or z- c), 
and seek to determine the expansion of the function in a 
series of this form. But in aJl this, however, wo are tra- 
velling out of the theory of series into the geneml theory 
of functions. 

23. Considering the modulus r as a given quantity and the 
several powers of r as included in the coefficients, the com- 
ponent series are of the forms 4- a^cos 4> + OjjOos 2</> 4- . . 
and ai 8 in</> 4 -a 28 in 2 <^ 4- . . respectively. The theory of 
these trigonometrical or multiple sine and cosine series, 
and of the development, under proper conditions, of an 
arbitrary function in series of these forms, constitutes an 
important and interesting branch of analysis. 

24. In the case of a real variable z, we may have a series 

<*0 + • • 9 where the series -i- , is a diver- 

gent series of decreasing positive terms (or as a limiting case 
where this series is 1 4- 1 4* 1 . .). For a value of z inferior 
but indefinitely near to ± I, say ±(1 — <), where c is 
indefinitely small and positive, the series will be convergent 
and have a determinate sum </>(z)y and we may write </>( i 1) 
to denote the limit of </>( db (1 - e) ) as c diminishes to zero / 
but unless the series be convergent for the value = 4= 1 
it cannot for this value have a sum, nor consequently a 

sum « </»( 4; 1). For instance, let the series be z 4- 4- g . . » 

which for values of z between the limits dhl (both 
limits excluded) - log(l ~ A For z « 4- 1 the series is 
divergent and has no sum ; but for z » 1 - c as € dimi- 
nishes to zero w’e have — log € and (1 — e) -4- |('l — «)^. • . t 
each positive and increasing without limit; for z— -1 
i . . is convergent, and we have cU 
XXL ~ S6 


the series 


* 2^8 
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Urnii log As a socond eumple, 

oonBider the eeries 1 + , which for values of ;e! be- 

tween the limits ± 1 (both limits excluded) « 
i!» 4- 1, the scries is divergent and has no sum ; but for 

1 ~ € as f diminishes to zero we have - and 1 4- (1 — «) 

4 (1 - €)^ . . , each positive and increasing without limit ; 
for « - - 1 the series is divergent and has no sum ; 

1 

the e(juation 1 - (1 - c) 4 (1 - . is true for any 

positive value of * however small, but not for the value 
€asO. 

The following memoirs and works may be consulted ; — Cauchy, 
Vtmta d'Aiudyae de VAcoh PolyUehnique — part L, Analyse 
Algibriquf, 8vo, raris, 1821; Abel, Untersuohungen liber die 

Reihe 1 4 . . /' in Crelle’s Joum, de Math , voL L 

(1826) pp. 211-280, and (Evmes (French trans.), voL i. ; De Morgan, 
TreatiHC on the Differential and Integral CalcuXue, 8vo, Lomloii, 
1842; Id., “On Divergent Serios and various Points of Analysis 
connected with tlienr* (1844), in Camb. PhtL Trans., vol. viii. 
(1849\ and other memoirs in (Jarnb. Phil. Trans. ; Bertrand, 
“ Regies sur la (’onvergence des Series, ’* in Liouv. Jonm, de Math , 
vol. vii. (1842) pp 85-54; Cayley, “On the Inverse Elliptic 
Functions,** Camb. Math. Joum., vol. iv. (1846) pp. 267-277, and 
“Memoiro sur lea Foiutiona doublomciit pfTiodiques,** in Limv. 
Jonrn. fie Math., vol. x. (1846) pp. 886-420 (as to the boundary 
for a doubly inhnite senes) ; Himiiann, “ Ueber die Darstellbarkeit 
oilier Knmtion dutch eiiio trigoiiometrischo Reiho,” in Obit Abh , 
vol. xiii. (1854), and JVerke, Leipsic, 1876, pp. 218-268 (contains 
an account of piocoding researches by Euler, iV Alembert, Fourier, 
I^ejeune-Dincblet, Ac.) ; Catalan, fraiU MUimntaire dea Sir tea, 
8 VO, Palis, 1860; Boole, Treatise on the Calculua of Finite Differ^ 
ences, 2d ed. by Moulton, 8vo, London, 1872. (A, 0.) 

SKRINGAPATAM, formerly the capital of Mysore, 
India, is situated on an island of the same name in the 
Kdveri (Cauvory) river in 12“ 25' 33" N. lat. and 76“ 43' 
8' E. long, Jt is chiefly noted for its fortress, which 
figured so prominently in Indian history at the close of the 
18th century. Tins formidable stronghold of Tipu Sultan 
thrice sustained a siege from the British, but it was finally 
stormed in 1799; and after its capture the island was 
ceded to the British. The island of Seringapatam is about 
3 miles in length from east to west and 1 in breadth, 
and yields valuable crops of ric*o and sugar-cane. The 
fort occupies the western side of the island, immediately 
overhanging the river. Seringapatam is said to have been 
founded in 1454 by a descendant of one of the local 
officers appointed by Rdmdnuja, the Vishnuite apostle, 
who named it the city of Sri Ranga or Vishnu. At the 
eastern or lower end of the island is the Lai Bagh or “ red 
garden,'' containing the mausoleum built by Tipu Sultan 
for his father llyder Ali, in which Tipu himself also lies. 
In 1881 the population of the town of Seringapatam was 
11,734 (males 5579, females 6155). 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW is the name given to one who 
holds an ancient and honourable rank at the PInglish or 
Irish bar. The word is a corruption of serviem ad legem, 
as distinguish ed from apprentievua ad legern^ or utter 
barrister, wlio probably originally obtained his knowledge 
of law by serving a kind of appronti<'Cbhip to a serjeant. 
WJjen the order of serjoants was instituted is unknown, 
but it certainly dates from a very remote i>eriod. The 
authority of serjeant counters or countors pleaders, 
those who frame counts in pleading) is treated in the 
Mirror of Justices, and they arc named in 3 Edw. I. c, 29. 
They may possibly have been the representatives of the 
conteurs mentioned in the great customary of Normandy. 
The position of the serjeant had become assured when 
(’’liaucer wrote. One of the characters in the Canterbury 
Tales is 


-S ® E/ 

rr ^ 

A of tlis mry #iid 

That often had y-'bm at we pervia ^ 

Seijeants (except king’s seijeanta) were created by writ of 
summons under the great s^, and wore a special and die* 
tinctive dress, the chief feature of which was the coif, a 
white lawn or silk skull-cap, now represented by a round 
piece of black silk at the top of the wig. They ei^oyed 
a social precedence after knights bachelors and before 
companions of the Bath and other orders. In this they 
differed from queen’s counsel, who have simply professional 
as distinguished from social rank. iSocially the seijeant 
had precedence, professionally the queen’s counsel, unless 
indeed, as was often the case, a patent of precedence was 
granted to the former. Till past the middle of the 19th 
century, a limited number of the seijeants were called 
“king's (queen's) seijeants.” They were appointed by 
patent and summoned to parliament. Until 1814 the two 
senior king's seijeants had precedence of even the attorney- 
general and solicitor-generaL It was the custom for 
Serjeants on their appointment to give gold rings with 
mottoes to their colleagues. Down to 1 845 the order en- 
joyed a very valuable monopoly of practice. The serjeants 
had the right of exclusive audience as leading counsel in 
the Court of Common Pleas. In 1834 a royal mandate 
of William IV. attempted to abolish this privilege, but in 
1840 the judicial committee of the privy council declared 
the mandate informal and invalid. The monopoly was 
finally abolished in 1845 by Act of Parliament (9 and 10 
Viet. c. 54). For at least 600 years the judges of the 
superior courts of common law were always serjeants. If 
a judge was appointed who was not a serjeant at the time 
of his appointment, he was formally created one immedi- 
ately before his elevation to the bench. By the Judicature 
Act, 1873, sect. 8, no person appointed a judge of the 
Court of Justice or the Court of Appeal is required to t$e 
or have taken the degree of serjeant-at-law. The seijeants 
had their own inn of court down to a very recent date. 
Boijeants’ Inn was formerly in two divisions, one in Fleet 
Street and one in Chancery Lane. In 1758 the members 
of the former joined the latter. In 1877 the latter was 
dissolved, the inn sold to one of the members, and the 
proceeds divided among the existing serjeants. The extinc- 
tion of the order is now only a question of time, no serjeant 
having been created since 1868. It* is, however, still with- 
in the discretion of the crown to create fresh serjeants if 
over it should be deemed advisable to do so. In Ireland 
the order still exists. The three serjeants at the Irish bar 
have precedence next after the law officers of the crown. 

See Serviens ad Legem, by Mr Serjeant Manning; The Order of 
the Coif, by Mr Serjeant Pulling. 

SERJEANTY, a form of tenure. See Real Estate. 

SERPENT, a musical instrument. See Ophioleibe, 
vol. xvii. p. 778. 

SERPENTINE, a compact crypto-crystalline or fibrous 
mineral substance, occurring in rock-masses which com- 
monly present dark green colours, variously mottled and 
fancifully compared to the markings on certain serpents, 
whence the name “serpentine.” For a like reason it is some- 
times called “ ophite,” while Italian sculptors have termed 
it “ranocchia,” in allusion to its resemblance to the skin of a 
frog. In consequence of its variegated tints, the stone is 
frec^uently cut and polished for ornamental purposes, and 
is hence popularly called a marble. From true marble, 
however, it differs in chemical composition, being essen- 
tially a hydrated silicate of magnesium, usually associated 
with certain metallic oxides (such as those of iron, nickel, 
apd chromium) which confer upon the stone its character- 
istic tints. In some localities serpentine is found in 

^ The parvis was the porch of old St PauTs, where each seijeawt 
had his particular pillar at which he held interviews with his olie»it*> 
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snassM which arc evident^ mianiBive amoag other rocks, 
while elsewhere it occurs interbedded, usuat^ in lenticular 
massea> associated with gneiss and crystalline schists. It 
is noteworthy that the serpentine is frequently crushed 
and brecciat^, exhibiting polished slip^faces which are 
sometimes striated. The surface of an exposed mass of 
serpentine is generally barren, whence bosses of the rock 
are known in the Alps as monts morts.’* The origin of 
serpentine has been a subject of much dispute. It was 
pointed out by Sandberger and Tschermak that the alterar 
tion of olivine may give rise to this product, and pseudo* 
morphs of serpentine after chrysolite are well known to 
mineralogists. Professor Bonney and many other geo- 
logists regard serpentine as being generally an altered 
eruptive rock, due to the hydration of peridotites, such as 
Iherzolite ; probably it may also result from the decom- 
position of olivine-gabbro and other rocks rich in mag- 
nesian silicates. Augite and hornblende may become 
altered to serpentine. On the contrary, Dr Storry Hunt 
and certain other chemical geologists believe that serpentine 
has generally been formed as an aqueous sediment, prob- 
ably precipitated by the reaction of sulphate or chloride 
of magnesium upon the silicate of lime or alkaline silicates 
derived from the disintegration of crystalline rocks and 
found in solution in many natural waters. Serpentine is 
a rock of rather limited occurrence. Its principal localities 
in England are Cornwall, especially in the Lizard district, 
where it occupies a considerable area. The famous scenery 
of Kynance Cove owes much of its beauty to the vivid 
colours and brilliant surface of the serpentine. The rock 
is worked into vases, columns, mantelpieces, <kc., and of 
late years has been used to a limited extent for the deco- 
ration of shop-fronts in London. The beauty of the Lizard 
rock is heightened by the w'hite veins of steatite which 
traverse it, and in some cases by disseminated crystals of 
bastite, which glisten with metallic lustre. Much of the 
Lizard serpentine is of rich red and brown colour. Green 
serpentine is found near Holyhead in Anglesoa. A singu- 
larly beautiful variety of mottled red and green tints, with 
veins of steatite, occurs near Portsoy in Banffshire, Scot- 
land. It is also found with chrome iron ore in the Shetland 
Islands. The green serpentine of Galway occurs in inti- 
mate association with crystalline limestone, forming the rock 
known as ‘ ‘ ophicalcito or “ serpontinous marble. ** Such an 
association is by no means uncommon ; but, though the 
beauty of the serpentine may thus bo enhanced, its dura- 
bility seems to be impaired. On exposure to the weather 
the carbonate of calcium decomposes more readily than the 
silicate of magnesium, and hence the stone soon presents 
a rough eroded surface. The Galway rock comes into the 
market under the name of “ Irish green ” or “ Connemara 
marble.’^ Ophicalcites also occur in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and in various parts of the Scottish Highlands; and the 
green pebbles found in Iona belong to this type of rock. 

On the Continent serpentines are largely worked at 
Zoblitz and at Waldheim in Saxony, The famous rock 
of Zoblitz, mentioned by Agricola, is known to have been 
wrought for between three and four centuries, and is still 
extensively explored by open quarries and by subterranean 
galleries. The rock usually presents various shades of 
green and brown, red being very rare ; but its most in- 
teresting feature is the frequent presence of pyrope, or 
Bohemian garnet, which occurs scattered through the rock 
in dark red grains, that decompose on weathering to a green 
chloritio product. Very little of the Zdblitz serpentine 
comes to England, but it is common throughout Germany, 
and a good deal is sent to Bussia and even to the United 
States. It has been used in the construction of the mauso- 
leum of Prince Albert at Frogmore, and for Abraham Lin- 
coln’s monument at Springfield, Illinois. The best known 


of the Italian serpentines is the “verde Prato,” which 
has been quarried for centuries at Monteferrato, near 
Prato in Tuscany. According to Capacci this serpentine 
is probably of Eocene age. It has been largely used as a 
decorative stone in ecclesiastical architecture in Prato, 
Pi&toia, and Florence. A good deal of serpentine is found 
near Genoa and Levanto. The verdo di Pegli ” is ob- 
tained from Pegli, not for from Genoa, while the “ verdo 
di Genova ” is a brecciated serpentinous limestone from 
Pietra Lavezzara. Serpentine also occurs at varitms other 
points of the Apennines, in Elba, and in Corsica. The 
term ** ophiolito ” has been vaguely used to include not only 
ser}>entines but many of the rocks associated with the 
Italian serpentines. In like manner the term ‘‘gabbro,” 
derived from a locality near Tjeghorn, was at one time used 
as a general name for sor[>entuie and its associates, though 
now usually restricted to a rock com})osed essentially of 
plagioclase and diallage. It is notable that this true gab- 
bro is often found in company with serpentine. 

Serpentine is found in niunerous localities in the Alps 
and in France. An elegant variety is quarried at Epinal 
in the Vosges, and a beautiful ophicalcite is worked at St 
V6ran and Maurins, in the department of Hautes-Alpes, 
The serpentine of the Honda Mountains in Spain lias 
been described by Mr J. Maepherson. In North America 
serpentine is so extensively distributed that only a few 
localities can be mentioned. It is found at Syracuse in 
New York; on Manhattan and Staten Islands; at Hobo- 
ken in New Jersey; at Newport, Bhodo Island ; at New- 
buryport, Massachusetts ; at Westchester, Chester county, 
and at Texas, Lancaster county, in Pennsylvania. It also 
occurs between Clear Lake and New Idrea in (’California. 
A fine ophicalcite has been obtained from near Milford and 
New Haven in Connecticut, and a beautiful variety has been 
worked at Port Henry, Essex county, New York (Dana). 
The Canadian eozooii occurs in a serpentinous limestone. 

See Gboluoy, vol. x. pp. 228, 282 ; MAimLK, vol xv. p 628 ; and 
Minrualouv, vol. xvi. p. 411. The hteratiue of iho Italian and 
Saxon serpciitmes is rather voluminous. Of leccnt English writings 
on serpentine reference may he made to Bouncy, in Quart. Journ, 
Oeol. London, xxxui. j). 884, xxxiv. p. 769, xxxvii. p. 40, 
xxxix. p. 21, and in Geol. Maq.^ [2] vi p. 362, [8] i. p 406 ; 
and to (Collins, Qiuirt. Joum. (Jeol. Soc ^ xl. p. 468, and Oeol. 
Mag.f [8] li. p. 298. S terry Hunt has written an elaborate paper 
ill Proc. Jtoy. $oc. Catrada^ 1888, sect. iv. pp 166-215. See also 
Teal], Britinh Petrograjdi^y, 1886, and Beuker, in Aimr. Joum of 
Scierux, May 1886. (F. W. R*.) 

SERPENTS. See Snakes. 

SEIIPUKHOFF, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Moscow, 61 miles south of the city of Moscow, with 
which it is connected by rail. Built on high cliffs on both 
banks of the river Nara, 3 miles above its junction with 
the Oka, Serpukhoff has of late become an important 
manufacturing and commercial town. The aggregate pro- 
duction of its manufactories (cotton and woollen stuffs, 
paper, leather), which employ about 4000 hands, in 
was valued at about j 6300,000. The surrounding district 
has several large cotton and woollen factories, with a 
yearly output worth about JB1,000,000. Petty trades 
are also much developed in the neighbourhood, — textile 
fabrics, furniture, and earthenware and porcelain being 
produced by the peasantry. The manufactured goods of 
Berpukhoff are sent — mostly by rail — to the fairs ^ Nijni- 
Novgorod and the Ukraine, while large amounts of gsain, 
hemp, and timber, brought from the east on the Oka, are 
discharged at Berpukhoff and sent on to Moscow and St 
Petersburg. The goods traffic by rail and river showed 
in 1880 an aggregate of 5,400,000 cwts. (exclusive of 
timber floated down the Oka). Notwithstanding its recent 
prosperity and the sums bequeathed to the municipality 
by wealthy merchants, Serpukhoff imi)roves but slowly, 
lie cathedral (1380) was rebuilt in the 18th century ; of 




tli 9 oild fortreM, Bitu&ted oli a promontorjr fpmMd by a bead 
cif the Kara, a few hea[>s of stouee are the oaiy remains. 
Ihe population in 1884 was 22^420. 

Sorpnklioflf is one of the oldest towns of the pnnoipslitjr of 
Mqsoow ; it i» meiitiuued iii the will of Ivan Damovion (132$), 
St which litiie It was a nearly independent principality itmider the 
protcctonito oi Moscow lU fuitrese, jjTotecting Moscow on the 
iouth, was often attat ked by the Tatan * Toktamish plundered it 
in 1882, and the Lithuanian pnnee Bvidrigaito in 1410. In 1856 
the town wsh stion^lv ioi tilled, so that fifteen years later it was able 
to resiMt the Mongol invasion. Its conunercial importance dates 
from the 18th century 

HERTORIIT8, Quintus. The life and career of the 
Roman Sertorius, a man of remarkable genius both as a 
gouerai and as a statesman, may be said to be comprised 
between the years 105 and 72 B.O., a period of civil war 
and revolution in the Roman world, when every man of 
any mark had to be an adherent either of Bulla or of 
Marius. Bertorias, who came from a little Sabine village 
under the Apennines and was a self-made man, attached 
himself to the party of the latter, and served under him 
in 102 n.o. at the great battle of Aquse Bextim (Aix), in 
whicli the Teutoiies were decisively defeated. Three years 
before he had witnessed the rout of a Roman army by the 
Cimbri on the Rhone. In 97 ho was serving in Spain and 
thus had a good opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with the country with which his fame is chiefly associated. 
In 91 he was qmestor in Cisalpine Qaul, and on his return 
to Rome he met with such a hearty welcome that he would 
have boon elected to the tribuneship but for the decided 
opposition of Bulla. He now declared himself for Marias 
and the democratic party, though of Marius himself as a 
man he had the worst opinion. He must have been a con- 
senting party to those hideous massacres of Marius and 
Cinna in 87, though he seems to have done what he could 
to mitigate their horrors by putting a stop to the outrages 
])er|ietrated by the scum of Marius’s soldiery. On Bulla’s 
• return from the East and the war with Mithradates in 83, 
Sertorius left Rome for Biwiin, where he represented the 
Marian or democratic party, but, it would appear, without 
receiving any definite commission or a[q>oiutment. Hei'e 
he passed the remainder of his life, with the exception 
of some cruises in the Mediterranean in conjunction with 
Cilieian xiirates, and of a cami>aign in Mauretania, in which 
he defeated one of Bulla’s generals and cajitured Tingis 
(Tangier), This success recommended him to the Spanianls, 
more particularly to the Lusitaniau tribes in the west, whom 
Roman generals and governors of Bulla’s party had plun- 
dered and oppressed. Brave and kindly and gifted with 
a rough telling eloquence, Sertorius was just the man to 
impress Spaniards favourably, and the native militia, which 
he organized, spoke of him as the ‘‘new Hannibal.” Many 
Roman refugees and deserters joined him, and with these 
and his Spanish volunteers he completely defeated one of 
Sulla’s generals and drove Metellus, who had been specially 
sent against him from Rome, out of Lusitania, or Further 
Spain as the Romans called it. Sertorius owed much of 
his success to his statesmanlike ability, and it seems that 
he aspiied to bo in Spain what the great Agricola after- 
wards was in Britain. His object was to build up a stable 
government in the country with the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the people, whom he wished to civilize after the 
Latin model. He established a senate of 300 members, 
drawn from Roman emigrants, with probably a sprinkling 
•f the beat Spaniards. For the children of the chief native 
families he provided a school at Osca (Huesca), where they 
received a Roman education and even adopts the dress 
of Roman youths. Strict and severe as he was with his 
soldiers, he was particularly considerate to the people 
generally and made their bu^ens as light as possible. It 
Seems clear that he had a peculiai* gift for evoking the 


enthusiasm ot viide triLias, and can ' 

how the famous white fawn, which was bis constatit eUm- 
paniou, may have promoted his popularity. For six yasrs 
he may be said to have really ruled Bp^in. In 77 he urns 
joined Perpenna, one of the officers of Lepidua^ from 
Rome, with a following of Roman nobles, and in the same 
year the great Pompey, then quite a young man end merely 
a knight. Was sent by the senate to take the command in 
Bpain and with Met^us to crush Sertorius, The Urnr was 
waged with varying success, but on the whole Sertorius 
proved himself more than a match for his adversaries, 
utterly defeating their united forces on one bccasion near 
Bagiintnm. Pompey wrote to Rome for reinforcements, 
without which, he said, he and Metellus would be driven 
out of Spain. Rome’s position was very critical, the more 
so as Sertoriua was in league with the pirates in the Medv 
terranean, was negotiating with the formidable Mithradates, 
and was in communication with the insurgent slaves in 
Italy. But ovdng to jealousies among the Roman officers 
who served under him and the Spaniards of higher rank 
he could not maintain his position, and his influence over 
the native tribes slipped away from him, though he won vic- 
tories to the last. In 72 he was assassinated at a banquet, 
Perpenna, it seems, being the chief instigator of the deed. 

What we know of Sertorius is mainly drawn from Hutaich’a 
Zivejit from Anpian, and fl^oin the fragments of Sallust. There is 
a good life of nim by G. Long in Smith’s Cltua, Diet. 

SERVANT. See Mastkh and Servant. 

SERVETUS, Michael, or MiouelSbrveto( 1 51 1-1 553), 
physician and polemic, was born in 1511^ at Tudela in 
Navarre (according to his Vienne deposition), his father 
being Hernando Villanueva, a notary of good family in 
Aragon. His surname is given by himself as Serveto in 
his earliest works, “per Michaelem Serueto, alias Reues.” 
Later he Latinized it into Servetus, and even when writing 
in French (1553) he signs “Michel Seruetus.”® It is not 
certain that he was related to his contemporary Andr^ 
Serveto of Aniilon, the Bologna jurist ; but it is probable 
that he was of the same family as the Spanish ecclesiastic 
Marco Antonio Serveto de Reves (d. 1598), born at Villa- 
nueva de Sigena in the diocese of Huesca (Latassa, Bihlio- 
tfca Nmva^ 1798, i. 609). Bervetuss who at Geneva makes 
“ Villeneufve ” his birthplace, fixes it in the adjoining dio- 
cese of Lerida, in which there are three villages named 
Vilanova. Having apparently hod his early training at the 
university of Saragossa, he was sent by his father to study 
law at Toulouse, where he first became acquainted with the 
Bible (1528). From 1525 he had found a patron in Juan 
de Quintana (d, 1534), a Franciscan promoted in 1530 to 
be confessor to Charles V. In the train of Quintaila he 
witnessed at Bologna the coronation of Charles in February 
1 530, visited Augsburg, and perhaps saw Luther at Coburg. 
The spectacle of the adoration of the pope at Bologna had 
strongly impressed his mind in an anti-papai direction. 
He left Quintana, and, after visiting Lyons and Geneva, 
repaired to (Ecolauipadius at Basel, whence he pushed on 
to Bucer and Capito at Strasburg. A crude, but very 
original and earnest, theological essay, De TrimtaiiB Errori- 
bu8f printed at Hagenau in 1531, attracted considerable 
attention ; Meianchthon writes “ Servetum multum lego.’* 
It was followed in 1632 by a revised presentation of its 
argument. We next find Servetus at Lyons, in 1535, as 
an editor of scientific works for the printing firm of Trechs^b 
under the name of Michel de Villeneufve or Michael Villa- 
novanuB, which he used without interruption till the year 

^ This date rests upon his own testimony as te his age (both at 
Vienne and Geneva) and that of Calvin. An isolated paasSge of his 
Geneva testimony may be adduced in support of l809. 

* The form “ Servet ** first appears in a letter of (Eoolampadlus to ins 
senate of Basel (15S1), and Is never used by himself. **Servede’* is 
an imaginary form. 
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1eA$ ' Hare tie Icmnd e frie^ in Dr Sjin|diorlen 
Cbmt^Uft (Campegius) (U79-lfi39X whose prcrfeasion he 
resolved to follow. Accordingly he went (1536) to Paris, 
where he studied medicine under Johann Qiinther^ Jacques 
Dubois, and Jean Fernel. It was in 1536, when Calvin 
was on a hurried and final visit to France, that he first 
met Servetus at Paris, and, as he himself says, proposed 
to set him right in theological matters.^ As assistant to 
Gunther, Servetus succeeded the famous anatomist Yes- 
alius ; Qfinther, who pays the highest tribute to his general 
culture, describes him as specially skilled in dissection and 
vix ulU secundus ” in knowledge of Gklen. He gradu- 
ated in arts and asserts that he also graduated in medicine, 
published a set of lectures on syrups (the most popular of 
his works), lectured on geometry and astrology, and de- 
fended by counsel a suit brought against him (March 1536) 
by the medical faculty on the ground of his astrological 
lectures. In June 1538 we find him at the university of 
Louvain (where he was inscribed on the roll of students a$ 
Michael Yillanova on 14th December 1537), studying 
theolon^ and Hebrew, explaining to his father (then resi- 
dent at San Gil) his removal from Paris, early in Septem- 
ber 1537, as a consequence of the death (8th August) of 
his master (el sefior mi maestro), and pressing to return 
to Paris as soon as peace was proclaimed. After this he 
practised medicine for a short time at Avignon, and for a 
longer period at Charlieu (where he contemplated marriage, 
but was deterred by a physical impediment). In Septem- 
ber 1540 he entered himself for further study in the medi- 
cal school at Montpellier. In 1541 he resumed editorial 
work for the Lyons booksellers, to whose neighbourhood 
he had returned. 

Among the attendants upon his Paris lectures hod been 
a distinguished ecclesiastic, Pierre Paulmier, since 1528 
archbishop of Vienne. Paulmier invited Servetus to Vienne 
as his confidential physician. He acted in this capacity for 
twelve years (1541-53), and mcwle money. Outwardly he 
conformed to Roman Catholic worship ; in private ho pur- 
sued bis theological speculations. It is probable that in 
1541 he had been rebaptized. He ojwjned a correspondence 
with Calvin, and late in 1645, or very early in 1546, he 
forwarded to Calvin the me|ii^iscjri^«ioL revised and en- 
larged edition of his theological a 

wish to visit him at Geneva. Calvin replied on 23d Febru- 
ary 1646, in a letter which is lost, but in which, ho says, 
he expressed himself “plus durement que ma coiistume 
no porte.” On the same day he wrote to Guillaume 
Farel, “si venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire 
nunquam patiar,” and to Pierre Viret in the same tenns. 
Servetus had fair warning that if he went to Geneva it 
was at his peril. In his letter to Abel Pouppin (in or 
about 1547), after stating that he had failed to recover his 
manuscript from Calvin, he says, “ mihi ob earn rem mori- 
endum esse certo scio.^' The volume of theological tracts, 
again recast, was declined by a Basel publisher in April 
1552, but an edition of 1000 copies was secretly printed 
at Vienne. It was finished on 3d January 1563; the 
bulk of the impression was privately consigned to Lyons 
and Frankfort, for the Easter market. But on 26th 
Febniary a letter, enclosing a sheet of the printed book, 
and revealing the secret of its authorship, was written from 
Geneva by Guillaume H, C. de Trye, formerly Bchevin of 
Lyons, to his cousin Antoine Arneys in that city. This 
letter bears no sign of dictation by Calvin ; the lustory of 
De Trye shows that it may have been instigated in part by 
personal ill-feeling towards the Lyons booksellers. But 
Calvin ftimished (reluctantly, according to De Trye) the 
samples of Servetus’s handwriting enclosed in a subsequent 
tetter, for the express purpose of securing his conviction, 
incomwtiy mkes tlio ohalj[oiig«r and the date 1584. 
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The inquisitor-mmeral at Lyons, Matthieu Ory, set to 
work on 12th lifarch ; Servetus was interrogated on 16th 
March and arrested on 4th April. Under examination 
his defence was^that, in correspondence with Calvin, he 
had assumed the character of Servetus for purposes of dis- 
cussion. At 4 A.M. on 7th April he escap^ from his 
prison, evidently by connivance. He took the road for 
Spain, but turned back in fear of arrest. How ho spent 
the next four months is not known ; Calvin believed he 
was wandering in Italy ; the idea that he lay concealed 
in Geneva was first started by Spon. On fSaturday 12th 
August ho rode into Louyset, a village on the French side 
of Geneva. Next morning ho walked into Geneva, and 
ordered a boat, to take him towards Zurich on his way 
for Naples. He was recognized that day at church and 
immediately arrested. The process against him lasted 
from 14th August to 2Gth October, when sentence “ostre 
brusle tout vyfz'^ was paswed, and carried out next day at 
CSiampel (27th October 1553), Calvin would have had 
him beheaded. Meanwhile the civil tribunal at Vienne 
had ordered (17th June) that he be fined and burned alive , 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical tribunal at Vienne was 
delayed till 23d December. Jacques Cliarmier, a priest 
in Servotns’s confidence, was condemned to three years' 

! imprisonment at Vienne. The life of Servetus is full of 
puzzles ; his writings give the impression not only of quick 
genius but also of transparent sincerity ; they throw, liow- 
ever, little light on the mysterious parts of his stoiy. Don 
Pedro Gonzalez de Velasco (see his Mignel ServH^ 1880) 
has placed a statue of Servetus in the porch of the Insti- 
tute Antropologico at Madrid. 

The opinioni# of ScrvoiUH, marked by strong individuality, aro 
not easily dosenbod in the teruiR of any (‘urreiit sYstein. Hjs ana- 
baptism, with his denial of the tiiperHouality of the (lodhead and 
of the eteniity of the Son, made hi« views abhonont to Catholics 
I and Protestants alike ; while his intense Biblieism, his passionato 
devotion to the person of Christ, and the esseutially Christocentric 
character of his view of the universe give him an almost unique^ 
place in tho history of religious thought. He is somet lines classed 
with the Arians ; but be endorses in his own way the hoinouusiai> 
formula, and 8iK»aks contemptuously of Anus as “Clinsti glorias 
inoapacissimus.*’ Ho has had many critii s, some apologists (c.;/., 
Postal and Linennus), and few followeis. Tho fifteen condemnatory 
clauses, introducing tho seutenco of Servetus at (tciiova, set foith 
in detail that ho had been found guilt \ of heresies, expressed in 
blasphemous language, against the tine foundation of the Christian 
relmon. It is ciuious that one instance of his injiuious language 
is Ms einjduyment of the term tnnitaiies*' to denote “ceux qui 
croyent on la Tiiuite No law, cun out in fienevn, lias ever been 
adduced as enacting the capital seiiteiu e. C^laiule Rigot, the pro- 
em eur-gi!*neral, oxamiiied Soivetus vith a view to show that Ms 
legal education must have familmn/ed him with the }»rovision8 of 
the code of Justinian to this eflec t , but in 1535 all the old laws on 
the subject of religion had bfcn set aside at (buie\a ; the only civil 
penalty for religion, retained by tlie edicts of 1543, vias banish- 
ment. The Swiss chuichcs, while ngieeing to condemn Servetus, 
give no hint of cajutal punisliment in thoir letters of advice. The 
extinct law scorns to have been aibitmiily revived for tlie occasion. 
^ valuable eontroveisy followed, on tbo question of executing here- 
tics, in which Beza (foi), JMino Celsi (against), and several caustic 
anonymous writers took pai t. 

The works of Servetus ai e» not so rare as is often supi losed, but 
the most common me his earliest, in which he approaches nearer 
to the position afterwaids tak<*n by F. Socinus than he does in his 
more matured publicutions. Tho following is an enumeration of 
them in tho older of their api>caiance. (1) fJe THnitatia Errortbus 
L^tri Septemt 1681, 16mo. (2) Dta^ogorum df TnnitcUe Lihrt Ihio^ 

1582, X6jno ; four chajders aic added on justification and kindred 
topics. These two books have been twice i*eprinted and manuscript 
copies are common ; a Dutch version, by Reynicr TeUc, was jmb 
lished in 1620. (3) Clnudii Ptolovia&i JUmndrini Geographicm 

Enarrationis Lihri Octo: ev Bilihaldi Pirckheymeri trmxdatiam^ 
acd ad Gfrmca et pH sea exempl^Ha a MudtmU Villanovano jam 
primvAn recognUi* A^ccta inswper ah eodem Bcholm^ &c., Lyons, 
(Melchior & Caspar Trochsel), 1686, fol. ; 2d od , Lyons (Hugo k 
Porta), 1.641, 1542; printed by Caspar Trechsel at Vienne, 

fol. ; on this work Tollin founds his nigh estimate of Servetus as a 
comparative geographer ; the passage incriminated on his trial »a 
attacking the authority of Moses is an extract from Lorenz Friese. 
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(4) Apologia pro ffymphoriam Omwegio in Loomrdnm 

Fu^KHum, 1586, 12iiio ; no extant copy is known ; Tallin lias 
roptlttted an extract from it. (5) Syruponm Univerm Maiiat Ic., 
Parb, 1587, 16mo; thnu 'were four subsequent editions, the last 
being Venice, 1548 (six l<v tures on digestion, the composition and 
use of syrupH being troutod in the fifth lecture). (6) In fuendam 
Mrdioum Amlogettca Duteeptatio pro Astrologui, Paris, 1688, 16mo ; 
reprinted, Berlin, 1880 ; the medicus is Jean Tagault, who had in- 
terrupted the IccturcH of Servetus on astronomy, under which he 
included meteorology (7) BMia Sacra ax Santis Pagnini Trala- 
i%one . , . rrcoguda^ H odkoUift iUustrata^ &c., Lyons (Hugo h Porta), 
1642, fol, lomarkablo for its theory of piopheoy, explained ui the 
preface and illustrated in the notes. (8) D’Arti^y says that 
Hervetns los argumens^* to a Hpanish version of the Summa 
of Aquinas ; but nothing is known of this or of the ‘‘divers traites 
dc graminaire ” which he translated from Latin into Spanish. (9) 
(Jhristmniami JiestitutiOt &c.^ 1653, 8vo (i»erfect copies in Vienna 
and Paris, an imperfect copy in Edinburgh), partly reprinted, 
London, 1728 ; 4to (copies in London and Parb), repnnted 1790 ; 
8vo, by Rau at Kuremoerg for De Murr, from the Vienna copy ; 
roanuioript oopies are rare ; the Paris libiary has a manuscript 
copy of an earlier recension of several books, includh^ the often- 
quoted description of the pulmonarv circulation. Ais work is 
often called anonymous, hut the initlala M. S. V. are given at the 
end and the hill name at p. 199 ; the volume is not a single treatise 
but an assemblage of theological tracts written in a nervous and 
epigrammatic style and with great command of verv various learn- 
ing ; the Apologia addressed to Melanchthon, with whiob it con- 
cludes, is in the wnt(M s best manner. Two treatises, Petndenu^ 
(ante 1542) and IM Tritnia ImpoHlut ihm (1598), have been orroncouHly 
assigned to Servetus. Of his few remaining letters most Mill be 
found lu Mosheim. 

The llterfttiim relaf Irig to Servetun Ih very large, hut the following are Home 
of the rwmt Imiuufant uifCM. Calvins /M/eineio OrOiodorm J^uieij &c , 
4to(alHo in PrciKh, JfMarattou paur inainltnlr, Sie., lOnio, same date), in the 
Moutce of many pievalent miseonct ptfona luepecting the opinions of HerveiuK 
and hiH aiiiiude on his trial l)e la lloohe s JHmtorlml Atcounf^ Sci ., in Mem 
oj lit ^ 17U-12 (rourodmed in Pioiich, liibKoth Aiigl , Amstordam, 1717, ISiiio), 
WSH ftillowed liy An. tfishry, Ac., 1724, 8vo (said to Iw by Natlmniel 

llodges, a UapiiHt miiiiHtct, aiterwaids knighted) Allwuerden s Jiietona, Ac , 
1728. 4to (tnaferialM furnished by Moshelm), is superseded hy Mosheim's A/«i#r* 
Kvingfsr Vereunh, A< , 1748, 4io, with its appendix, Seue Nachrlehten, 1760, 4to, 
issued ftflei the iiuhllcallon of the records of the vioune trial by U'Artlgny, in 
hUmmiux Mnnoiree Ae , vol. li , 1749, 12mo Chauiepi^'s vahiahlo 

aitioh in Nuvv, Dirt mHtorlqm,t vol, iv , 1700, fol. (translaterl se)mrately by 
Rev James Yaii, 1771, fivo), makes no use of Mosiiolm's later reseanhes 
Trechsol, in /he jnot. AntltrUilniier v<rr J> Smn, Ac , bk. 1 , 1839, 8vo, uses 
all available materials up to date Siiae then the investigations of H. Tullin 
/published in a setles of some foity suparab) articles lu various Journals from 
1874 to 1886) have thrown light on every iKution of the gub)ect. llie records 
of the (kmova tnal, Hist pnbilslied by De J;» Roclie, and repnsluced in Billiot's 
^latio?i. Ac , 1844, 8vo, and elsewheie. uio liest given In vol, viil. (1870) of 
the edition ol Calvin s works hy lianin, Cunitr, and Rluss , Rogetjln JIM tin 
Pmtpfs ile (knh*r, vol iv , 1877, lias a goisl account of both trials. Tlie jiassagi* 
desciihlng Ihe pulmoimty citcnliithm Is flist noticed by W Wotton, in 


•upon Aniient and Mod, Leanuua, 1891, and has given rise to a llteratuu 
of Its own see especially Tollius Ihe hntdnkurtg de^ iilutkreUda'ufe, Ac, 
1878, Huxley, in Fortnightly Itev , Fcbiunry 1878 , and Tolliii’s Kritleche firmer 


kungen u ttrr liu rvey v s d hIw Vorgdnger, 1 882 Otlu r physiological syieculations 
of Serve! us aio notisl hy Hignunxl (The Ifnnofhed Theorlea of hervetvn^ 1828), 
but it has CHI aped Higmnnd that Seivetus had an idea of the cfimpositiuii f>f 
watei and tji ail Asa thinkei, Bervetus is Uaiiiud on sujioi tidal grounds b\ 
Unitaiiaiis (see Wallace, As/(/riii fiwg , 1860, i 420), who nave wiltten soveinl 
aocoutits ot him, of which U Wnght's Aprlogy, Ac , 1807, 8vo, is the worst, 
and J H Poitei’s Sermtna and ( o/vin, Ac, 1854, 8vo, perhaps the best 
Bamset. in Itev, dwr DruT Mondee, 1848, treats Bervetus as a pantheist ; ho is 
followed by Willis, in his Servetve and t alvin, 1877, 8vo, a most uusatlsfactotv 
luMik (comp Jkeol Itev , Apill and July 1878) Toliin s Dae Jjihrvyetrm Michael 
Serveta, 8 vols , 1870 78, bvo, and PUnjoi h eompendious De Mimaelia beneti 
“)i(HlHna, Ac, 187(i, 8vo, aie valuable digests of his opinions, from diflennt 
t Hei vetiiN’s ]M)>Monal character the best vindication is Tolllii » 

ii/h/w>e/ Stnet'a, 1876, 8vo(in French with additions by Dardici, 
Caracthft 1879, hvo) His story has lieen diamatlred by Max Ring 
(I860), by Jon« ICcdieKara), hi Mnet it en h$ JLobftw (1880), and i»y 
Ilf .V liHamann, Set vet (1881) The recent dlscoveiy at the Reconl Offltt, 
Albeit y^rJXJ 140) and the British Museum (Colton MSS , Gallia B x ) of inter 
® tens from Scrvi tus at Louvain In 16 i8 adds eonsldorahly t<i our in 
‘ Jwint hiH family and taily friends, but introduces now problems as 
of his Attbi raieer (A G<) ) 
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in \ on the east, and between the Turkish pro- 
‘a on tho south and the Austrian Military 
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□QQi north. From Bosnia it is separated by 
Jl^ustrian and Roumanian territory by the 
tman'''V<-*» and from Bulgaria partly by the 
iorda^^ the southern frontier are indicated 
a where there are no natural bound- 
edued® O'*' irregular trapezium, situated 


100 to the square injles This lowdensAy, only about one 
third of that of the United Eingdoub is explained by the 
nature of the surface, the mland position, the defective 
communications with the exterior, and the absence of 
manufacturing industries. 

The surface is for the most part mountainous or hilly, Oxo^ 
^hough there are no well-defined mountain ranges of any sraphy. 
extent. The highest summits lie near the middle ot the 
southern frontier, where Mount Kopaonik attains the 
height of nearly 7000 feet. Towards the Bosnian frontier 
the mountains are pretty closely massed together, and some 
of the summits approach 4000 feet; height is ex- 
ceeded on the eastern side of the country, where the moun- 
tains, forming a continuation of the ^rpathians, are in 
many places more rugged and precipitous than anywhere 
else in the kingdom. The Rudnik Mountains, which 
begin immediately to the north of the Servian Morava, 
have their highest parts in the south and gradually sink 
towards the north from nearly 3000 to less than 2000 
feet Still lower are the elevations in the provinces in 
the extreme south acquired in 1878 under the treaty of 
Berlin, As a general rule the Servian highlands consist of 
detached groups of mountains and conical hills with gentle 
slopes rising from verdant valleys, and they arc mostly 
covered to the top with forests, chiefly of oak and beech, 
the higher summits in the south also with conifers. But 
the plains, though numerous, are of no great extent, and 
occur chiefly along the banks of the rivers* Apart from 
frontier rivers, the most important stream is the Morava, 
which, rising on the western slopes of the Kara Dagh, a 
little beyond the Servian frontier, enters the country with 
a north-easterly course near the extreme south-east, and 
then turns iiorth-north-west and flows almost in a straight 
line through the heart ot the kingdom to the Danube. In 
the upper part of its course it is known as the Bulgarian 
Morava, and only after receiving the Servian Morava on 
tho left is it known as the Morava simply or as the Great 
Morava. The only other imiiortant tributary is the N ishava, 
which it receives from the right at Nish. The valleys of 
all these rivers, especially those of the Bulgarian and the 
Great Morava, and of the Nishava, contain considerable 
aieas of level or low-lying country well suited for tho 
growth of com, and the low grounds along the Have and 
tho Danube from the Drina to the Morava are also well 
adapted for agriculture, though for the most part devoted 
only to pasture. Altogether no more than one- sixth of 
the surface is estimated to be occupied by cultivated fields 
and vineyards, while one-fifth is estimated to form pasture 
land and about an equal area woodland. Nearly ono-half 
of the entire area is believed to be unproductive. 

Besides the frontier streams on the north and west, the 
only river of any importance for navigation is the Morava, 

^vhich is navigable for steamers of light draught as high 
as Tiupriia about 60 miles from its mouth, but its valley 
H important as the main highway of the country, and all 
tho more since the introduction of railways, il^ilw^oys Kail- 
both to Constantinople and to Halonica are now (1886) in 
course of construction under a con\ ention concluded with 
Austria in 1881. The section common to the two systems, 
that from Belgrade to Nish, 152 miles in length, was 
oiiened for traffic in Hoptembor 1884, and the line (76 
miles^ from Nish to Vranja was completed in March 1886, 
but the connexion with the Tuikish railway from Solonica 
remains to be completed. At present, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory communication with the south, only 
about 7 or 8 per qent. of the Servian imports enter by the 
southern frontier, 85 per cent, coming through Austria- 
Hungary. In the beginning of 1886 work had been begun 
on only one-half of the line from Nish to Pirot, on the 
other system. 
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Otology* The geological i*l)metiiW of Serm is varied. In the 
south and* west the sedimentary rocks most largelv de- 
veloped are of ancienti pre-Oarboniferous date, inter- 
rupted by considerable patches of granite, serpentine, and 
other crystalline rocks, ^ Beyond this belt there appear in 
the north-west Mesoasoic limestones, such as occupy so 
extensive an area in the north-west of the Balkan pen- 
insula generally, and the valleys opening in that quarter 
to the Drina have the same desolate aspect as belongs to 
those rocks in the rest of that region. In the extreme 
north-east the crystalline schists of the Carpathians extend 
to the south side of the Danube, and stretch parallel to 
the Morava in a band along its right bank. Elsewhere 
east of the Morava the prevailing rocks belong to the 
Cretaceous series, which enters Servia from Bulgaria. The 
heart of the country— the Shumadia, as it is called— is 
mainly occupied by rocks of Tertiary age, with inter- 
vening patches of older strata j and the Budnik Moun- 
tains are traversed by metalliferous veins of syenite. The 
mineral wealth of Servia is considerable and varied, though 
far from being adequately developed, (^old, silver, iron, 
and lead are said to have been worked in the time of the 
Bomans. Heaps of ancient slag from lead mines still 
exist in the neighbourhood of Belgrade, and other old lead 
mines occur in the valley of tho Toplitza. Gold dust is 
washed down by heavy rains in tho valley of the Timokf 
where it is gathered by the peasants. In the syenite veins 
of the Budnik Mountains ores of lead, zinc, copper, sulphur, 
and arsenic are present, but are not worked, and from tho 
mines of Krupani in the north-west argentiferous lead, 
antimony, and other ores have been obtained. The prin- 
cipal mining centre east of the Morava is Maidanpek in 
the north, where there is a large iron-smelting establish- 
ment in the hands of an English company. Coal or 
lignite is mot with in many places, including a number 
of points on the Servian railway. The largest deposit 
lies round Tiupriia, and measures about 19 miles in 
length by 7 1 in breadth. All the minerals belong to the 
state, but permission to work them can be obtained on 
payment of a moderate royalty. 

CUmato. The climate of Servia is on tho whole mild, though 
subject to the extremes characteristic of inland Eastern 
countries. In summer the temperature may rise as high 
as 106** Fahr., while in winter it often sinks to 13*' or 
even sometimes 20* below zero. The high-lying valleys 
in tho south are colder than the rest of the country, not 
only on account of their greater elevation but also be- 
cause of their being exposed to the cold winds from the 
north and north-east. Accordingly, tho chief products of 
the soil are such as thrive under a warm summer and are 
unaffected by a cold winter. Both maize and wine are 
grown, but ^e olive is excluded by the severity of the 
cold season. 

Products. Maize is the principal object of agriculture, the average annual 
crop being estimated at upwards of 5,000,000 bushols, wheat 
coming next with an average crop of less than 4,000,000 bushels. 
I3esides cereals, flax, hemp, and tobacco are grown, but the 
attempts made to cultivate cotton have proved unsuccessful. The 
chief wine-growing locality is in the north-east round Negotin. 
Inefficient as are the implements and backward tho methods of 
agriculture, grain makes up a considerable portion of the expoi'ts, 
owing to the scantiness of the jiopulation and tho deficiency of 
other industries, and it is expected that this export will be greatly 

p increased on the completion of the railway system to the southern 

- |>ort8 seaports. Tho grain cliiefly exported is wheat, — maize supplying, 

j as amonff all the Slavs of the Balkan peninsula, the chief food of 

I'otta, the peo]ue. Hitherto live-stock has formed the largest item in the 
exports, sometimes amounting to over one-half. Among these ]«g8, 
which are fed in immense numbers on the mast of the forests, 
take the first place. Of late years their number has greatly 
declined, largely in consequence of American competition; but 
relatively to population Servia still maintains a much greater 
nmber than any other country of Europe ; and the same is true 
of sheepk which are here relatively more then twice as numerous 
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as ill Spain. Cattle also are numerous, but are reared selcly as 
beasts of draught and for export. Bees are very generally kept, — 
tho honey l>emg consumed in the country, the wax exported. The 
rearing of silkworms is spreading, eepeciidiy since cocoons and eggs 
have be^u to be exported to Italy. Orchards are very exten- 
sive, and all kinds of fruit belonging to central Europe are gtown 
in abundance,— -above all, the fdum, from which is distilled the 
favourite national spirit, stivoviiza. The average annual value of 
the exports is a little over £1 jMsr hcml of popiuation. After live 
animals and gi'ain come hides and prunes Among the imports 
the chief items are sugar, salt (whullv abneiit in Servia), cotton 
goods, and other textiles. Import duties being high, a consider- 
able amount must aluays l)c allowed for smuggled goods. Though 
the great bulk of the imports enter tho country by tho Austrian 
frontier, an lucioasingly large pioportion uunes originally from 
beyond Austria- llungarj'. Thus iii 1879, of the total ciuailtity of 
imjioi'ts across tho Austrian trontnu, 76 ]>er cent, woie ot Austrian- 
Hungnnan origin, in J880 73 per cent., in 1«81 66 per c<‘i»(., leaving 
21, 27, and 36 per cent, icsju'ctivcly for rountrics beyond. Among 
the latter Goinittiiy conics next alter Austria Hiiugaiy aud then 
England. Colonial wares (sugar, loifee, &e.) aie now impottoil 
choaiwr by way of Hamburg than by way ol Trieste 
The natural increase ot population uiHciviais pretty rai)i<l, the popu* 
annual birth-rate being among tlio highest in Euro]>e, while the lation. 
death-rate, though high, is oxee(*dod in seveial othei c<mutiie8. 

During the years 1879-81 the average annual iiumlxi of biiths was 
76,962, of deaths 47,181, tho exet^ss of births over deaths 29,781, 
which figures oompaied with a total iiopulation intennedi.rie between 
that at tho end of 1874 and that at the end of 1884 give a lmtli-iat»‘ 
of upwards of 48 per thousand, a death-rate of less than 27 nci thou- 
sand, and ail annual excess of births over deaths of nearly 17 }u*r 
thousand. Tho average proportion of male to female births is 
106:100. The pcoj>le aio mainly Serbs, though the propoitions 
have been modified by tho incieaso of territoiy under tlio ticaty of 
Beilin. This territory, at one time occupied by Servians, had been 
to a large extent deserted by them in eonsoqueiiee of the oppiessive 
Turkish yoke, and their place had been taken by Moliammedan 
Albanians west of tlie Moiava and by Bulgarians in the valley of 
tho Nisliava. Most of tho Albanians, however, quitted their homos 
at the time of annexation, and Servians are now returning to their 
former seats. Previous to the treaty ot Berlin the nniu ipal element 
of the population next alter the Servians cousistea of lioumanians, 
of whom there wore about 130,000. The Servian Chuidi tonus a 
branch of the Oriental Creek Church with a ])erfeet)y independent 
administration. Tho highest ecclesiastical authority is oxerciseil 
by tho national synod. Elementary education is in a very backwaid 
state, but recently a law has been passed to remetly this defect, by 
making education obligatory on all cliildren betw’ccn six and thirteen 
and laying tho duty of providing accommodation, books, and 
teachers upon school districts. At Belgrade there is a high school 
or university with faculties of philosophy, law, and tei hiues. 

Tho agricultural population are scattered among a gieat number 
of villages, most of which (‘onsist of single isolated homestead i. 

Each homestead is occupied by a group of families conneetod by 
blood aud acknowledging one head, tlie stareshiuaf who is usually 
the patriarch of the community, but is often cIioscmi by tlie rest of 
tho members on account of his prudence and ability, lie regulates 
tho work and distributes tho proceeds of tho labour of the entire 
homestead, aud his ruling is followed witliout question. The land 
cultivated ly a family or group of families is always their ow'ii 
property. The buildings belonging to the homesteads are emdosod 
witliin an immense palisade, inside which a largo expanse of licdds 
is mostly planted witti plum,damson, and other fi uit-trees, suiromid- 
ing the houses of tho occupiers. In the midst of these is tho 
house of tho staieshina, which contains the common kitchen, eating 
hall, and iaiuily hall of the entire homestead. In this last all the 
members assemble in tho evening for eoiiversation and amuhenient, 
the women sfiiriiiing, while the children play. The people take 
delight in listening to tho recitation of the poetical rha]>sodiP8 in 
which the Servian litoratuie Is remarkably rich. Tho houses are/ 
mostly very small wooden structures, serving for little else but 
sleeping places. But that of tho staieshina is often of hiitk, and 
is invariAoly of hotter construction than tho rest. / 

Since 6th March 1882 the govornment has been a constitutional Govern- 
mouarchy. The legislative liody is called the shimhlina, and in meat. 
1884 consisted of 178 nienibpr.s, throe-fourtlis of wlioin aie elected 
by the people, the remainder being nominated by tho king. A new^ 
SKUpshtina is elected every three years. For the settlement of 
special questions pf great moment an extraordinary skupshtina or 
great national asseinVily is elected, in which there are luiii times as 
many members, all elected, as in the ordinary 8kup.shtina. There is 
also a permanent council of state of 15 members, wdio have tho 
task of drawing up proposals for legislation, hearing eonqdairits 
regarding the decisions or ministers, and performing other functions. 

For adi^istrative purposes the kingdom is divided into twenty- 
two circles, besides tiie city of Belgrade, In tho budget foi 1883* 

84 the revenue and expenditure were eacli ostimatoJ at nearly 





and for 1884-85 at about £1,840»000* The batioiial 
(loot at tho ond of 1884 was about £7*000,000. Au tdaHaonal 
debt of about £1,000,000 wae (Contracted durk\g the Servo- Bulgarian 
war of 1885-80. 

tony. The Servian army i« divided into throe claases. The flrat claae, 
embracing men between 25 and 30 yearn of age, constitutes the 
shindiiig army, wiiieh numbers 18,000 on a |)6ace footing and about 
100,000 on a war footing. The first two years are served with the 
rolonrs and Iho rcmaiiiaer of the term in the reserve. The second 
ciaHs contains men liotween SO and 87 who have served in the 
t standing ai my. Tiio third class, which is only called out in extra- 

onlinary eineigencioH, is composwl of men between 87 and 50. The 
total military strength of Borvia for cases of emergency is estimated 
I to lie about 210,000 men. 

I'ho capital of Hervia is Belgrade, at the junction of the Danulie 
and the have. It is the only town with more than 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. Next in 8is«o is Nish, in the territory added by the treaty 
of Biulin, where tho valley of the Nisliava opens into that of the 
Bulgarian Morava. Tho other chief towns are Kragushovatz in the 
ijoniro of tho Shumadla, the former capital of the country, Shabatz 
on the Save, Semendria on the llanube, Kmshevatz, Alexlnatz (the 
centre of tho llnx and hemp growing district), Ushitze, Posharovatz, 
Vranja, and Leskovatz. 

Hfio Hev. W. l>Anton, Sfrvia <H7ul the RervUnng, London, 1S02 : Kaniiz, • 

hUtorlmhe-fthnograiihiv^ IUUe»tudien, Leljitlc, Baline, Iai 
di itetbiff Paris, Um (O. 0. C.) 

Histohy. 

The original honn* of the (Voats and Serbs, who are identical in 
race and language, was the couniiy adjoining the Carpathian range. 
Thidr speech shows tlicm to belong to the eastern division of the 
Slavonic fttinily (see Slavs). The generally acceptcKi derivation 
of the name Ckrohni^ Croat ^ is from tno original designation of the 
Carpathians, Chrbet^ “a ridge, "an opinion supported bv Sehafarik 
and Piofessor Ijubu^ author of a Croatian history. This view is 
ujoctvd by Pcrwolf* and also by Penka,*but apparently on insuffi- 
ciont grounds. The last-unmcii connects the word with the same 
root as that from which “Slav” is derived khi^ A’fw) and 

mnkos it signify tho “vassals,” those who mllow a chief. The 
derivation suggested by Sehafarik for “Serb” is tlie root sit, “to 
pro<luce”j thus tho name would f*oino to mean the JKiople, just as 
(fcit/vcA is from rftof, “ixjople,” Ho considers it to nave been the 
oiigiiial apjiellation of all tno Bin vs. This must he acceptcnl as the 
best explauatiou hitherto given, though not altogether satisfai tory. 
We find the name 2J^p/Sot in Ptolemy and Sirhi in Pliny. > 
isttia- The Serbs and Croats have no history till the year 088 A.D., at 
lUent of which period they loft their oiigiual settlements and migrated into 
^bs iu the ancient Illyrictim and part of Muusia. Whether any of this 
llalkau people had previously taken up their abode in the Balkan peuin- 
— sula is by no means clear, and very dilferoiit opinions have been 
held on tho subject. The most probable account is that small 
Slavonic colonies were settled licro and theie as early as the 2d and 
8d centuries, consisting mainly of prisonorH taken in war; and we 
hoar of two tiihes, tho Karpi and the Kostoboki, who are claimed 
by Schafaiik with good reason as Slavs. Jirecck considers that lor 
two hmidied years befoie the Blavs arc hoard of in history south 
of the Danuhe they were scattered as colonists in Mcesia, Thiace, 
Danlania, and Macedonia. Professor Drinoil'linds mention of Slav- 
onic <*oloiuos in Thvaco in tho lUMrarimw UkrosolymUanavi and 
Itiiifrarium Antoni id\ and, even if we do not give a complete 
adliesion to Ins views, there are many names of towns iu Procojiius 
(in tho first half of tho 0th i eatury) which aio undoubtedly Slavonic. 
The traces of the original inhabitants have disappeared, except iu 
so far us the Albanians represent those p(joplca. It is generally 
believed that the wmrd meroitch or neropch^ siguitying a slave, found 
in the SSdkoiiik of Du&han, refers to the Noropians, an old Thracian 
tribe. 

Our authority for the Servian migration in the middle of the 7th 
century is tho emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. According 
to the story, five Croatian niliices, tho brothers Clucas, Lobelus, 
Cosentzis, Muehlo. and (/hrouatus, and two sisters, Tuga and Buga 
Calamity ana Prosjierity), came at this period from northom 
or Belo-Chrohatia, as it w^as calied, tho origiud home of the Croats 
in the Carpathian Mountains. The descendants of their people who 
remained lu tho territory are lost among the surrounding {lopula- 
tion. The services of these Croats ;woro made use of by the emperor 
Hcraclius, and they booame a barrier against the Avars, whom 
thejfe drove out of the country in which they settled. The territory 
which they occupied was divided by them into eleven ^vpas or 
gauen. The people who inhabited the western portion kejit tlie 
name of Croat, those iu the eastern were called Serbs. We must 
now' leave tho Croats, as in tliis article we have only to do with the 
Serbs properly so called. The Croatian branch of the family* after 
being niled by iietty ftans (a word said to be of Avar origin), was 
annexed to tho kingdom of Hungary, and after the 16th century 
follow^cd the fortunes of the house of Hapsburg. 
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9 Artocir, p. 12H, Vicuna, 1869, 


for live oenfttirift jaftey their anivlal U titak new 
hear nothing Df the Shrbe aave an occasional Very hiief Mntlon In contesti 
the Byzantine ohroniclere. The native annalieta do not begin earlier with 
than the 12th century. As in Croatia so among the Smoi the 
ihnaller fupans’ grednally became merged into ^o or three great/ 
ones. The heed ^upan of Ser^ who resided in Desnica, 
by Constantine Pestmica, was at first the snzerain of all tlm i 
Servian lupans, with the exception of the Pa^ni, eonoeming wh 
Latin name the emperor Oonetantine makes the very strange rei 
— iml y^p Hayoeol xavd rV vale ZKXdfhan iMwrurrtii i 

ptiimrai. After the land W'as harried by the Bnlganans we find 

t reat fupan of Dioclea (Doclea) supreme ; he ac<j[tttred the title of 
ing, and received bis insignhi from the pope. Finally, Nemanya, 
the descendant of a lupaii family of Dioclea, founded a new dynasty 
in Hasa (mod. Novihazar), and united Seiria and Bosnia into one 
strong empire. The names of the earlier princes, who are insignifi- 
cant and do not help us to follow the thread of Servian history, 
need not be mentioned. We find them sometimes tributary to the 
Crock etn]veror8 and sometimes ind(^udent They afipear, more- 
over, to have been engaged in constant wars with the Bu}|mrians. 

About 1016 Vladimir was reigning; but he was assassinated by 
the Bulgarian czar John, who got poss»ession of Sorvia, but died 
two years afterwards on an expedition against the Greeks. To- 
gether with Bulgaria, Sorvia fell under the pow’er of the emperor, 
and its atialrs were managful by a Greek governor. Stephen Voyislaif 
made an iu.<mrrection in 1040, ex})clle(l the governor, Theophilus 
Eroticus, and defeated tho Greeks in 1048. }t«s son and successor, 
Michael (1050-80), at first lived in peace with the Byzantines, but 
afterwards entered into diplomatic relations with tne West, took 
the title of king (rar), and received his insignia from the pope 
(3078). lie conquered Durazzo (DraO in 1079, and reigned thirty 
voatw. His son, Constantine Bodin, subjugated the fupans of 
Bosnia and Rasa. About 1122 Ourosh, surnained Bela, zutuin of 
liasa, ascended the throne. From this time dates the power of 
Servia. His wife Anna was a German princess. Omitting three 
insignificant ruleiw, we come to the famous Stephen Nemanya (1159- 
95), whose life has been written by his son Sava. He reigned 
tliirty-six years, and was many times successful against the Greeks, 
but was not able to take Kagnsa. He abaiidonea the government 
to his son Stephen In 1195 and became a monk under the name of 
Simeon, dying iu 1200 in the monastery of Chilander on Mount 
Athos. Stephen was crowned by }iis youngest brotlier Sava, fiiwt 
aichbishop of the country, with a crown which had been conm*- 
ciatud by the juipe ; hence his title Prvovyrnahmi, “ the first- 
crow iied,”— -that is to say of tho new dynasty, ior the fujians of 
Dioclea wore already kings, fie died in 1224 and was followoii by 
bis sons Kadoslalf and Vladislafi' in succession. The latter made 
au ofiensive and defensive alliance with Ragusa. He employed 
Germans to work the Servian mines ; and wc find them repoatcUljr 
mentioned in Servian documents umler the name of Saxons, esjieci- 
ally in the ZaJeonik of Stephen Dusliau. No traces, however, can 
bo found of thorn at the present day. Vladislafi^’s couit is said to 
have been very luxurious. Ho died childless about 1287 and was 
succeeded by his brother Stejdicn Uiosh, wlioso territories were 
devastated in 1243 by the Mongols Ho was afterwards driven 
from liis tlirouo by his son Dragutin and died in 3272, The hittei, 
liowever, stung by conscionce, abandoned the crown to his brother 
jMilntin and contented himself witli Syimia, where he died iu 
3337. Tlie leign of Milutin was chiefly occupied with struggles 
against the Giecks j he was generally successful in his campaigiis. 

But his domestic life was unhappy j lie divorced three wives and 
caused Ills only son Stephen to be blinded froni suspicion of his 
treachery. The operation, liow'cvcr, was imperfectly perfonned, 
and tho youth recovered Ids sight. In 1314 Milutin fought on the 
side of the emperor Andronicus against the Turks, and in the same 
year forced the Kagusans to pay him tribute. Alter his brother 
Diagutin's death he seized Ills hereditary dominions, and recalling 
hiM son Steplreii, whom he liad banished to Constantincmle, gave 
him Dioclea. In 3319 the Hungarians deprived him of Bosnia; 
two yeain later he died. His son Stephen was engaged in perpetual 
wars. In 1880 lie defeated the Bulgarians at the brook Kameucha 
near Velbiizhd, w'hen the Bulgarian czar Michael was slain. It 
w'as on this occasion that his son called Stephen Dushan flvnt 
distinguished himself. In spite of the king’s successes against the Dushan 
Greeks, he was destined to close his reign m the most lamentable 
manner ; he was imprisoned and strangled by order of his own son 
at Zvechan in 1886. It is from this crime that Dushan gained his 
surname {duahiH, “to suffocate”). Concerning this prince, we are 
told by the ancient chroniclers that he was gigantic ui stature and 
terrible in appearance. He conducted thirteen campaigns against 
the Greeks, lu 1887 he took Btrumitza and suluugated all Mace- 
donia and Albania to Thessalonica, Kostur, and Jsuina, threatened 
Byzantium, and concluded a peace with the emperor Andronicus, 

a The following rules for the pronunciation of the Croatian letteri wilt be 
found useful c^u ; <^»a sound between u aiul something like fis In the 
Xnglish word '* daintier*' ; aa in “ehnreh " : as tn “ yoong” : : 

or i in the French “Jour." 



^ ui» ifl iiiiriaM hii kidgd^ 

iato f%1it dittrteibi »ad arranged eVerythM^ oa tlie Bjsiaiiliae 
model* He coaq^aeied the ikrhole of Macedonia, and eauied bimeelf 
to be orowaed emperor of Servia, bis son Urosb as king (JM, rex\ 
and tbe arobbiabop of the country as patriarch. In 1349, at a diet, 
he publiahed hia celebrated Zakon4k or ** of Lawa** (see be* 
Oentests low> In 1866 he began a new canlpaign against the Qreeka, his 
<rith object being to seize Constantinople, to place the Greek crown upon 
Turks* hit haad, and dHre the Turkic ont of Burope ; but in the midst ofhia 
schemes he died at Deabolis in Albania on 16th December 1866. 
Hia son ITrosh was then bat nineteen years of age, and, being sickly 
In body and weak in mind, he was unable to struggle against the 
revolt^ governors of hia provinces, some of whom wished to make 
themselves independent. He was killed in a conflict with one of 
them in 1367, who ascended the throne under tlie name of Yukashin. 
This monarch Was at first successful i^nst the Turks, now already 
masters of considerable portions of the Byzantine empire ; but ho 
lost the decisive battle of Ttenarus, and with it hie life, in 1871. 
According to the chroniclers, the ^rbs were surprised and many 
slain whOe sleeping. Many also were drowned m the waters of 
the Maritza, *‘and there their bones lay and were never buried/* 
fate of Yukashin and of his brother Goiko was uncertain. The 
empire of Dushan now began to fall to pieces and Sorvia was again 
without a ruler. Marco, the son of Yukashin, declared himself 
the luooessor of his father ; but the line was unpopular with the 
Serbs, and at a diet at Pe<S (Ipek) In 1374 they elected a voung 
noble, Lazar Groblianovich, a connexion of the old princely house. 
He did not, however, take the title of either emperor or kmg, but 
only of knez or prince. Bosnia was separated from Servia and fell 
under the rule of a noble named Tvertko. Sultan Murad had 
already conauered the Bulgarian sovereign Shishman and now 
marched against Servia On the 15th of June 1389 the Serbs were 
Battle of completely defeated at the battle of Kosovo, the “field of black- 
Roaovo. birds.” I^o event has been so znneli celebrated in the national 
songs os this. Many are the lays which tell of the treachery of 
Yuk Brankovich and the glorious self-immulation of Miiosh Obillch, 
who stabbed the conmieror on the battlefield. The silken shroud, 
embroidered with gold, with which his wife Militza covered the 
body of her busbaud is still preserved in the monastery of Yrdnik 
^ Syrmia, anii a tree which she planted is shown to travellers at 
Zupa. According to one account Lazar was killed in the battle ; 
according to others he was taken prisoner and executed before the 
eyes of the dying Murad. The bones of Lazar now rest at liavanitza 
Servia on the Frushka Gora in Syrmia. We hear no more of independent 
tnbutary Serb princes ; the country was now tributary to Turkey, and its 
to rulers weie styled despots. Stephen, the son of Lazar, was confirmed 
Turkey, in this title by Bajazid, the successor of Murad. Militza died in 
a convent in 1406. Stephen died in 1427 childless, and was suc- 
ceeded by George Brankovich, a man sixty years of age, whoso reign 
was a troubled one. In 1437 ho was compelled to fly to Hungary 
to avoid the wrath of Murad II., and did not recover his territory 
till Hunyadi and Scanderbeg drove back the Turks in 1444. George 
foil, in the uinotyK-first year of his age, in battle with a Hungarian 
magnate named Michael Szilagyi on 24th December 1467. His 
youngest sou I^/ar succeeded him after committing many crimes, 
but only survived his father fivo weeks. His widow, Helena Palaa- 
ologus, gfkva the country to the pope in order to secure his assist- 
ance against the Turks. Upon ttiis the sultan ravaged Servia in 
tbe most pitiless manner, burnt the churches and monasterifss, 
and carried off 200,000 persons into captivity. Servia .became in 
all respects m Turkish province, althou^i wo occasionally find the 
empty title of “despot*’ borne by some of the descendants of its 
princes Great numbers of the Serbs subsequently migrated to 
Hungary. In 1639 some tliousands under the command of the 
despot George Brankovich entered the imperial (Gennan) army. 
In 1691 the Servian patriarch, Arsenius Cnernoyevich, led about 

36.000 families to settle m various parts of Hungary, chiefly iu 
Syrmia and Slavonia. These zadrugast as they are called, are not 
families in oar sense of the word, consisting of {tarents and children, 
but communities of families according to the custom still found 
among the Croats of the Military Frontier. The number of the 
emigrants at that time would probably amount to 400,000 or 

600.000 persons. Others follow^ed them in 1738 and 1788. These 
Serbs have kept their religion and language in spite of the desperate 
efforts of the Government to Magyarize them. The last despot 
of Servia was George Brankoviih, who died in captivity in Austria 
in 1711. 

In consequence of the splendid victories of Prince Eugene, Austria 
acquired the greater part of Servia by the treaty of Posharevatz in 
1718, but the Turks regained it by the peace of Belgrade iu 1789. 
For upwards of four centuries the Serbs groaned under the Turkish 
yoke, until, in 1804, unable to endure the oppression of the Turkish 
dafiizt they broke out into rebellion under George Petrovich, sur- 
named TzmL or “ Black George ** (in l^kisb Kara), Kara George 
was bom at Topola (Tapo|ja) in 1767 ; ift first he merely aimed at 
conquering the dahiik Wt siterwards he attempted to drive the 
Tusks out of Servia. This he succeeded in doing alter many fisUures. 


Iu X8t8, however, th^ reconquered the country, and Oeotge with 
his adherents was compelled to fly to Austfia. He returned in 1817, 
but was treacherously murdered by order of Miiosh Obrenoyich, who 
had now become the Servian leader. We have no space here to StmgglMI 
sketch the stru^les of Miiosh to secure the indepndem'C of Servia. for inds« 
He was hiTnselfof peasant origin and in his voutn had been a swine- pend* 
herd. The Turks had contrived to kill or drive out of the country euoe. 
all the ^rvian aristocracy, leaving only peasants to till the ground, 
feed swine (one of the great industries or the country), and pay the 
mraoh. Miiosh vas declared prince by the national assembly, and 
in 1880 secured the consent or the Porte to lus einoyment of the 
title with the Buccession reseived to his family. Turkey allowed 
Servia a quasi-indopondence, but held and garrisoned several (or- 
tresses. Miiosh had so little forgotten his Turkish training that 
he made liiinsolf obnoxious to his subjiMJts by his des|)Oti<* acta 
He was a man of simple, even coarse habits, as many ot tlie anec- 
dotes told of him testify. He was compelhHl to abdicate in 1839 
in favour of his sou Milan, who, however, was of too twble a con- 
stitution to diiect the govoiunieut, and, dying soon alloi wards, was 
succeeded by his younger biother Mnhacl. He also abdicated in 
1842 and the Serbs then elocte<l Alexundei, the son o( Tsrni Geoigo, 
or, to give him his Servian patronymic, Karagoorgovich. His rule 
lasted seventeen yeais; he was compelled to lesign iu 3 859, and 
Miiosh, now very old, was invited to come Ijom Buehaiest. Ho 
lived, however, only one year, dying in 1860, and left the tin one 
to his son Michael, then aged forty, wlio was thus a second time 
elected prince of Servia. Michael was a man of lohncmcnt and 
had learned much during his exile. The condition of the country 
improved during his reign, and in 1862 he succeeded in getting 
the Turkish garrisons removed fiom Belgrade. The Moslem in- 
habitants have gradually withdrawn from the country, so that they 
are now represented by a very few families. Of the two mosques 
still remaining in Belgrade, one is devoted to their us^ the other 
having been turned into a gas-work. While w'alkiiig in bis park, 
called Kosliutniak or Topshidere, near Belgrade, Michael was 
assassinated by the oimssaries of Alexander Karageorgevich on 10th 
June 1868. He was succeeded Iw his second cousin, Milan, grand- 
son of Yephrem, a brother of Miiosh. Milan was born in 1864 ; 
ho became prince of Servia iu 1872. Iu 1875 he married a Eussian 
lady, Natalie de Keezko. In 1878 the Serbs dcclaied war against 
Turkey, but their arms w'cro unsuccessful, and they weio only saved 
by the intervention of Russia. By the treaty of Berlin, July 1878, 
tfio country received a large accession of teiritory, and the prince 
caused himself to be proclaimed king. Peace continued tul tlie 
year 1886, and during this period the Serbs seemed to make con- 
siderable progress as a nation, in spite of the bitterness of politicnl 
faction. In 1885, however, Sorvia made an ill-iudged ana selfish 
attack upon Bulgaria, which was iguomiuiously beaten off. 

Literatxjkk. 

For some account of the Servian language, see Slavs. 

Under Servian literature the Dalmatian and Croatian in the 
limited sense of the term must be inchido«l. The latter, however, 
is somewhat meagre. This literature is divided into three periods-* 

(1) from the earliest times to the fall of Servian independence at i 
the battle of Kosovo, 1389 ; (21 from tbe rise of the importance of 
Ra^sa in the 35th century till its decay towards the end of the 
I7th ; (8) from the time of Dositei Obradovich to the present day. 

Fird Period , — The earliest composition wdueb has come down to Barijf 
us in the Servian or Illyrian language, to use a term in which we chvw 
may include the Dalmatian Slavs, who are essentially the same clam 
people, is the production of au unknown priest ot Dioclea (Doclea), 
now Duklya, a heap of ruins, but formerly a city of considerable 
imi>ortanco on the nvor Moratzo. His title in Latin is “ Anonyrnus 
rresbytor Diocleus,” or in Slavonic “Pop Dukljanin.** He must 
have lived about the middle of the 12th century, as the chronicle 
compiled by him extends to the year 1161. It is a tedious pro 
duenon, and possesses only antiquarian interest ; it Is printea by 
Kukuljevid SakeinskU in the Jrkiv za Vimdnim JiigoalavmBhu, 

(Agram, 1851). The oldest documents of the Servian language ih 
the narrower sense of the tc^rm are a letter of Kulin, the ban of 
Bosnia in 1189, and the letter of Simoon or Steplien Nemanya to 
the monastery of Chilander on Mount Athoa These productions 
are simply PaluBoslavonic with a mixture of Serbisms. The history 
of early Servian literature has been thoroughly investigated by 
Schafarik in his Serbiache Lr^kdnier (Pesth, 1863). We have only 
«)ace to mention the more important productions. (1) The Life of 
Simeon by his sou St Sabbos or Sava, the first archbishop of Servia, 
was written about 1210. The early manuscripts have been lust 
and the oldest copy known only aates from the 17th centurj. 

Besides this work, Sava also compued a ti^k or collection of statutes 
for the monastery of Siudenitza, of which he was hegoumeii or 
abbot He was tiie founder of the celebrated Chilander monaster} . 

(2) The History of St Simeon md St Sabbos by Dometian was com- 
piled in 1264, and is preserved in a manuscript of the 14th centuiy. 

1 In oltiiig the names of those membeni of the Bervo-Croatian race who Use 
Latin letters the original orthography is preserved. 
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Thare is s ^od edition hy Danichich, to whom we are indebted for 
a valuable lexicon of Ola Servian. (8) The JRodmloJf or Lives of 
Servian kings and arehbishojts, compiled by Archbishop Daniel 
(died 1388), contains the Hvcs of Kings Radoslaff, Vladislaif, Urosh, 
Dragutin, Queen Helena, Milutin, Ac, After his death the work 
was continued by an anonymous writer. The style of these pro- 
ductions is dry and tasteless. They are written in PalsBOfidavonic 
mixed with Herbisiiis. Kilfording has commented with great 
s^werity on their bomhastir and panegyrical stylo,-— the most com- 
plimentary opithoU being applied to many sovereigns whose careers 
were stfuiicd with ( nmes. (4) The Lifr of Stephen^ snmamed ** De- 
chanski,’* from the mouahtory Dechani which he founded, written 
by fticgory Tzaiiiblak, licgoumcn of the same monastery. (5) In 
lijf)!) uc have the (Jodo of I^aws {Zakonik) of Stephen Dushan, 
which has been previously mentioned ; it is the earliest specimen 
of 8(Tvian legislation, and has come doan in several manuscripts, 
l>cing first published by Raich in his History at the close of tlie 
18th century. Since that time other editions have appeare*!, the 
two most important being those of Miklosich and Novakovich. 

St'cond Pfriod . — To this epoch, wliich may be sahl to commence 
with the 15th century, l>elong some of the Servian chronicles, the 
Ly* topis KopnonirhH others,— dry and tedious compilations ; 

the 15th (‘cntury saw also the outburst of ilie Jitoratuie of Kagusa 
(wje below). The Servian lulla^ls havo obtained a European celebrity, 
and must have existed fi»om very early times. Nicephorus Grogoras, 
who in 1825-26 came to Stephen Urosh IV. as ambassador from the 
Byzantine empoior Andionlcus, noticed that somo Serbs attached 
to his suite sang tiagic songs celebniting the gicat exploits of their 
national heroes. As M. J'lpin remarks in his llistoi'y of Slavtmic 
Litfrature^ this shows the existence of a national epic among the 
Serbs befon* the battle of Kosovo. In the d(‘H(Tij)tion of an embassy 
sent from Vi<*iiiiu to Constantinople in 1551 a certain Kuii|>eMhich, 
hy biitli a Slovene, sjieaks of hearing songs sung in honour of 
rtilosh who slew Sultan Murad. The first attempt at collet ting 
them was made by the FranciBcaii monk Andrew Ka?^it^-Mio3u^, a 
Dalmatian, who died in 1785. Ilis w^ork was published at Venice 
in 1756 under the title of Hnzqovor Ugodni Naroda Slavinskoqa 
(Recreations of the Slavonic People). Some of the piccog included 
in this volume weio written by MioSit^ himself, and iie made many 
alterations in the old ones. This, however, was quite in the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. Wo find cxtiacts fioni Servian 
ballads in somo of the Dalmatian poets of the lOtli century. In 
1794 they were alluded to in the Travels of the ahb6 Fortis, and 
were finally colltK-tod by Vuk Stephanovich Kara^jich and published 
at Loipsic In 1824 under the title Narodne Srpske Pyesrm (Popular 
Servian Songs). Some of them were afterwords translated into 
German by Theresa von Jacob and into English hy Bowring and 
Lord Lytton. The veisions of the last two possess hut little merit. 
It would be impossihlo in a short notice like the present to discuss 
the contents of these rcmai kablo ballads. To the majority of readers 
the cycle wliich treats of Knez Lazar and his fate at the battle of 
Kosovo will firovc tlie most interesting. Besides historical persons 
introduced in the ballads, there is the half-mythical hero Marco 
Kralovich, who, like the Russian Ilya Murometz, has many of the 
(’haracteri.stic8 of a supernatural being. Jlis victories, chiefly over 
I'urks and Magyais, are narrated in the most bombastic phraseology. 
At last ho dies in battle ; but the belief prevails that he remains 
concealed till be shall apjH*ar on some Bituio occasion to rescue his 
people from their opprossors. Almost as mysterious as the hero 
himself is his horse Sliaratz, who was presented to him by a viUt 
or fairy. After the death of Vuk Stephanovich (1864) a supple- 
mentaiy volume was published by his widow, wdiich her husonnd 
had left prepaied for the press Srpsks Narodne Pyesms iz Ilerze- 
qomite (Popular Servian Songs from Herzegovina, Vienna, 1866). 
A good collection of songs of the Montenegrins (Taniogortzi) was 
edited at Leipsic in 1857 hy Milutinovicli. 'rhore has also appeared 
a little volume of Servian national songs fVora Bosnia, collected by 
Bogolub IVtianovich in 1867. Since then volumes of Servian 
popular poetry by Rayachevieh and Kistich havo appeared. 

Tluiiiig this period Slavonic literature reached a high pitch of 
culture in the little eity of Kagusa, called in Slavonic Duorovnik. 
During the 15tli, 16th, and 17rii eenfuries this city, now' in a state 
of decay, was a kind of Slav'onic Athens. To the influence of 
Italian liteiatuie w'us added the culture iiilioducod by the crowds 
of learned Gieeks, — Ohaleocondylas, Lascdiis, and others, — who 
found refuge within its walls after the fall of Constantinople. 
Lyrics and the lyric drama seem to hove been the general pro- 
ductions of the mole iiotcw'orthy authors. The nifluenco of 
Italian is pciceptihle throughout. The first WTitor of eminence 
was Hannibal Lncu', a vciy poimlar poet in his day, author of love- 
songs, a drama Jiohivja (The A'lnalo Slave), and translations pub- 
lished first hy his son Anthony at Venice in 1556, and reprinted 
by Dr (iai at Agiam in 1847. A very interesting poem by this 
author is his JCtuogy of the city of Dubrovnik (Ragiisa). Anotlier 
writer of considerable reputation wos Nicholas Vetrani<5-(5av5U‘ 
(1482-1576), who afterwwds became a monk and lived as a hermit 
on one of the islands on the Dalmatian coast. He has loft several 


plays and, besides translating the Hsffuha of Enripides, nrrote 
several mysteries, in the style of the religious plays once so popular 
throughout Europe ; of these the Sacrifice qf Abraham is the nest. 

His poem entitled Italy is remarkable for the warm affection it 
expresses for the country of his education. Peter Hektorevid (1486- 
1572) was a rich proprietor of the island of Zara, and is worth 
mentioning as having shown a taste for the national poetty of his 
country. He has introduced some songs in his Hibarije i Riharsko 
Pri^miraye (Fishing and a Dialogue of Fishermen). JVery cele- 
brated ill its ^time was the Jeyjvpka or Gipsy of Amlrew Cubranovid 
(1600-1559), who was originally a silversmith. His poem of the 
is said to havo been evoked in the following manner. 
Ciibraiiovid was on one occasion following a young lady and urging 
his suit when she turned round and said scornfully in Italian to her 
attendant, in the hearing of the poet, Cho vuole da me questo 
Zingaro ?’*(** What does this Gipsy want with me ?’*). The despised 
lover took up the word of reproach and wrote a poem in whion he 
introduced a Gipsy prophesying to a company of ladies their vinous 
fortunes and concluding with an expostulation to the hard-hearted 
beauty for her obduracy. Schafarik speaks of this piece with great 
enthusiasm and calls it *‘a truly splendid flower in the gvden of 
the Illyrian Muses. " The Russian critic Pipin supposes, with great 
probability, that the poem was written as a sort of masquerade for 
the oarnival. It emoyed considerable popularity and was freqmently 
imitated. A similar stoty is said to have suggested the Hesmise 
(Dervish) of Stjepo Ou5etio, in which the author represents himself 
as a Turkish dervish. These two pieces are elegant productions in 
the Italian manner. ^ 

Nicholas NaBeSkovio (1510-1587) was a native of Ragusa and 
author of several pastoral plays in tne style then so much in vogue 
throughout Europe. Of the same description are the |>roductions 
of Marino (1520-1580), of whom his oontemporaries praised 
*‘il puro, vago, e dolco canto.” Mention may also be made of 
Diiiko Raiijina and Manto Orbini (d. 1614). Another celebrated 
))otit was Dominco Zlatari<? (1556-1607), who, besides translating the 
Electra of Sopliocles, produced a versiem of the Aminta of Tasso 
and has left several minor pieces. The chief of the Ragusan iioets, 
however, was Ivan Gunduli6 (sometimes called by bis Italian name 
of Gondola). Very ft*w facts are known of his life ; but he died 
in 1658 aged fifty, having dischargi'd several Important public offices. 

His death, says Schafank, was not too early for his fame but too 
early for literature and the glory and prosperity of his country. 

He nimself published but little, and many of his wiitings perished 
in the earthquake in 1667, after which BAgusa never regained her 
former prosperity. The so-called Petrarchan school of Illyrian 
poetry languished after this and wasted its energy on elegant 
trifles. Dmmatian poets of the 18th and 19th centuries havo not 
made any considerable figiiie. Tlie Osrrwm of Oiindulii^, on which 
his fame rests, is an epic in twelve books, and was written to cele- 
brate the victory of the Polos under Chodkiewicz over the Tuiks 
and Tatars in 1 622 at Chocim (Khotin). Schafarik praises Gunduli<^ 
for the ri(‘hnes8 of his imagination, the lofty tone of his verse, and 
its |)erfectly constructed raythm. ‘We are willing to allow that 
Osman possesses considerable spirit and that the versification is 
melodious, but on the whole it seems a tedious poem. The short 
imatrains in which it is written lack the true epic dignity. Leaving 
tne Dalmatians, the only writer worthy of mention among the 
Serbs is George Brankovich (1646-1711), the last despot, who com- 
piled a History of Serma till the end of (he 17th Century ^ which has 
neon eilited by Chedomil Miyatovich, ambassador from the couit of 
Sorvia to St James’s (1886). From this period till the close of the 
18th century there is no Servian literature : the spirit of the peo]>lo 
seems to have been crushed out of them by Austrian persecutors on 
the one hand and by Turkish on the other. Till the reign of Milosb 
Obrenovich in the 19th century hardly a Servian printed hook was 
to be seen. The woiks of Yuri Krizhatiich, who, although a Serb, 
wrote in Russian, are imm tinned under Rxtshia (p. 106). 

Third Period, {from 1760 ), — The spark of nationality was still 
burning among the Sorbs, in spite of their degiadation, and men 
were found to fan it. Such a man was Raich (1720-1801), aHaicb* 
thorough patriot. Ho wras born in Slavonia, a pi evince of Austria 
inhabited by Sorbs, the son of poor parents, hut he had all the 
enthusiasm for learning that animated the Russian Lonionosoff, 
w'hom ho very much resembled. Thus we find him making his 
way on foot from his native town to Kieff, where he was received 
into the ecclesiastical seminary and devoted himself to theology. 

After spending three years at Kieff^ ho betook himself to Moscow. 
Meeting, on his return to his native country, wdUi a cold reception 
from those whom he had expected to foster his studies, he went 
bac’k to Russia, and while at Kieff resolved to wTite the history of 
the Servian nation. Knowing that the Slavonic monasteries in 
European Turkey contained many unpublished manuscripts (num- 
bers of whicli have since |ierished in the w'ars which have (levastated 
the country or have been destroyed by the Greeks), he visited Con 
stantinople and many other parts of that empire in order to collect 
materials. On his return to Austria he took up his abode at 
Neusatz on the Danube (also long the headquarters of Schafarik), 
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mid »t Bis history, which he finiahed in 1768, but it wan 

not published till upwards of twenty years later. In 1772 he 
beeame a monk, and he died in 1801 . The work of Raich, though 
intereetiug as a nionument of learned industry, does not now 
possess much critioal value. The style is hamh and a ^rat deal 
of the ethnology (a science then in its infancy) unsound. Thus, 
among other strange statements, he holds the Bulgarians on the 
Volga to have been Slavs. After Raich we come upon two indo> 
fati^ble Servian workers, Dositei Obmdovich (1789*1811) and Vnk 
Stephanovich (1787-1864). The life of the former has been written 
by himself. He was a man of varied learning, and his career 
was marked by many curious adventures. After having visited 
nearly evepr part of Europe (including England, where he was 
received with great hospitality),^ Obradovicn returned to Servia 
and liecame tutor to the children of Tsrni George. He was a 
man spnmg from the people, and an indefatigable and snccessfiil 
labourer for national education. The list of his compilations and 
translations is considerable. Acting on the wise principle that 
the language as it is sj^km should cultivated and not a jargon 
overloaded with archaic and supposed classical forms, ho did good 
by destroying the infinonce of the Palieoslavonic among his country- 
men. Before his death his services to his country were recognized 
by his appointment as meinlM*r of the senate and superintendent of 
national education. The man, however, who was destined to bring 
the Servian language into the greatest prominence was Vuk (Wolf) 
Stephanovich Kar^ich, whoso collection of songs was mentioned 
alcove. Vuk was an indefatigable scholar and patriot. Till his 
time the Servian language liad been, so far as all foreigners were 
concerned, simply rifdis indlgaiajqm moles* He wrote a good 
grammar, which has formed the basis of all published since, and to 
this Jacob Grimm furnished a preface. To him also wo owe a 
Servian dictionaiy and a collection of talcs and proverbs. His sup- 
posed innovations in the Servian language with regard to the rejec- 
tion of archaisms and the introduction of a new system of ortho- 
graphy raised up a host of enemies against him, so that not only 
was he forbidden to enter Servia but Ins books were excluded from 
the country. He died at the beginning of 1864, but permission to 
make use of his innovations was not given till four years afterwards. 

A complete enumeration of the Servian and Croatian authors of 
the 19th century would far exceed the limits of this article. But 
Matthias Anthony Relkovid (1732-1798) deserves mention, because 
ho wrote in a dialect but little cultivated, viz., the Slavonian in tho 
restricted sense, as applied to the Austrian province of that name. 
Ho published in 1761 a successful satire entitled Satir iUii IHvi 
Csovik (Satire or the Clever Man), at Dresden. A few names, each 
of which marks a definite feature of the literature, must suffice. 
Lucian Mushitzki (1777-1851), an archimandrite, afterwards bishop 
of Carlowitz, was highly esteemed by his countrymen as a poet. 
Ilia odes are full of patriotic feeling. Yovan Hadchwdi (1799-1870) 
wrote under the norn de plume of Milosh Svctich. For some time ho 
was an authority in Servian literature, but ultimately his influence 

S id. Simeon Milutinovich, a noted writer, whose life was full 
range adventures, composed an epic poem entitled Serhianka^ 
h describes the chief incideuts of the Servian war in 1812. It 
was published at Ijcipsic in 1826. We have previously alluded to 
Ins collection of Montenegrin songs. He is also the author of a 
tragedy on Milosh Obilich, who slow Sultan Murad. Milutinovich, 
who was a Bosnian, died in poverty in 1847. Yovan Poimvich 
(1806-1856), a native of the Banat, was a writer of much industry 
and merit, and gained « considerable reputation by his plays, the 
subjects of which were'^ken from Servian history and were put 
upon the stage with conaiderablo effect. Without being a great 
dramatic writer, he had iihe art of constructing pieces to which 
]>cople would listen, — sometliing like Sheridan Knowles. To this 
circle belongs also Yuri Maletich, author of Spomrnik lAikianom 
Mtishiiitkcnn (A Memorial to Luciau Mushitzki), and also the Apothe- 
Oils of Kara George, In 1847 the well-known journal Qlasnik (The 
Messenger) was founded, which has continued to the present time 
and contains many valuable papers on Servian history and literature. 
Schafarik had previously foumled at Neusatz (Novi Sad) tho Matitza 
Srhska^ an excellent society for printing Seman hooks. 

The Croats have also been active in modem times. The remark- 
able poem, Death of the Agha Ismail Uengidf by Ivan Mai^uranid 
(born in 1813), is said to bo so popular among the Serbs, as stimulat- 
ing theii* hatred of tho Turk, that it has boon called *‘The Epos of 
Hate.’* Ismail was the descendant of an old Bosnian family who 
had turned Muasulmaus to keep their estates when tho country was 
hrst invaded. Those renegades, as might bo expected, are more 
fanatical than the Turks themselves. His exploits were chiefly 
directed against the Uskoks and the Montenegrins, The poem is 
ooimiosed in the same metre as that of the Ser^an ballads collected 
by Vuk. It is spirited, hut has a savage air about it, engendered 
by the scenes described, the fierce bortwr wars of long hereditary 


‘ To Bhow the opinion entertained of him in Britain it is only neoegsary to 
cite the inscription in a book presented to him by Dr Fordyce, an eminent 
London physician of the time : ** DoHitheo Obradovic, Serbiano, viro linguU 
viriis emdito» sanctissimls moribas morato,'* &c. 


hatred. Tho account of the cruelties committed by the Turks while 
collecting the harach and tho conclusion, where the body of the 
slain Agha is brought to tho hermit, are dramatically conceived. 

The lour most celebrated Seiwo-Croatian iwots are Stanko Vraz, Servo- 
Preradovii', Yovanovich, and Radichevich. Stanko Vraz (1810- Croatian 
1851) was by birth a Slovene ; he joined, however, the Illyrian poetry, 
movement under Ljutlevit Gaj and used the Servo-Croatinn lan- 
guage. Tho attmniit of Gaj to form a common literary language 
under the name of Illyrian by fusing^the Servo-Croat and the Sloven- 
ish languages uas not successful. Perhaps tho only result, if it bad 
been jiersovered in, would have been that tlie Slovenes would have 
become completely Germanized, as a pedantic literary langnagti 
would not have been understood by the peasants. Besides many 
graceful lyrics, V raz also published < ollections of national songs. 

Some of his sliorter pieces arc very elegant and have a nch Oriental 
colouring. Peter Preraduvic (1818-1872), a native of tho Military 
Frontier and a geneial in the Austrian airny, is the author of many 
graceful lyrics, widely kno^^n Ihroughont all Servian -speaking 
regions. A complete edition ot lus woiks iii>pcai«Hl in 1873. Peter 
Yovanovich (born in 1801) is tho author ot man> ivopular jmems. 

But no one of the later geiieiatioii ol Scumn authors has gained 
such a reputation as Branko Kadichcvieh, wlio vas born lu the 
Austrian Banat in 1824, and ended his shoil life at Vienna in 18.03. 

His popularity rests upon the patriotism shouii in his writings and 
their spirited tone. Nor have tho Sen’o*(^io.its lacked iinpoitnnt 
workers in tho fields of historj’^ and philology. Among these must 
bo mentioned Dyuro Danichieb (1826-1882), wlio was educated 
partly at Pesth and ]mrtly at Vienna, at the latter university be- 
coming the piinil of Miklosich. He first made himself conspicuous 
by espousing tne cause of Vuk Stejdianovieh Karajicli in the dispute 
aiiout Servian orthography. Besides contributing valuable papers 
to tho Olasniky he Avas the author of an Old Servian dictionary of 
great servieo to students. He edited, as jireviously mentioned, tho 
memorials of Old Servian literature. At the time of his death ho 
was engaged upon a gr(‘at Servo-Croat ian dictionary, a woik Avhieh, 
it is to he ho|Mid, will bo continued by some of his pujiils. Ljudevit 
Gaj (1809-18^2), uho has alreariy been mentioned, was a Croat and 
laboured to bring about a national unity. His services were invalu- 
able as an editor of the Old Dalmatian classics. Annin Paviii (still 
living) has written a good history of tho Dalmatian drama (HUtorija 
DithrovaZke Dramey Agram, 1871). Stoyaii Novakovii li (born 1 842), 
at one time minister of public instnietion, besides I’ontributing 
valuable articles in tho Glasvik, has published an historical chres- 
tomathy of tho Servian language and an edition of tho Zakonik of 
Stephen Dushan. Another worker in the same field was Oliedomil 
Miyatovich, previously mentioned. One of the most imlefalignblo 
ami patriotic of modern Croatian scholars is Ivan Kukuljevic Sak- 
einsai, who has edited, besides many early Cioatian and St'rvian 
works, an admirable Arkiv m Povesbneu Jugoslavensku (Collection 
of Documents for South Slavonic History), o4* which several volumes 
have appeared, — a veritable storehouse of Sluvonii* history, archaeo- 
logy, and literature. He has found an excellent coadjutor in Dr 
Francis Racki (born 1829), among whoso works may be mentioned 
IHsmo Slovjensko (Slavonic Writing, Agram, 1861), Odlamci iz 
Drhivnoga prava Horvatskoga (Fragments of Croatian Law% 1861), 
and many excellent historical articles in the journals Pozor (The 
Observor)^and Had (Labour). 

After Miklo.sich, the most indefatigable worker in the field of Slavonic 
Slavonic literature now living is the Croat Igna/ Vatroslaff .Jagid litera- 
(boru 1835), formerly a professor at Berlin, who now occupic.s tnoturo 
clialr of Slavonic philosophy at St Petersburg, in the place ofgener- 
Sreznovski. He has published many valuable works on Slavonic ally, 
philology, such as (in 1867) a UtUoi'y of Servo-Croat Um LiteraXurey 
also a reading-book with speeiiiKUia of early Glagolitic and (Cyrillic 
works [Primhi Sfarohcrvaf&kuga Jezika). Ho has also edited two 
of the oldest Slavonic codices, Mariauus and Zographeiisis. More- 
over, ill 1875 he founded the well-knowui ArchivfUr slavische Philo^ 
logicy which he still edits with the co-oncratioii of many Slavists. 

Sime Ljubid is anothei worker in the fiehl of Slavonic history and 
literature. To the excellent literary journals alieady mentioned 
may be added the Stariiin, published at Agram. Valuable w’orks 
haAm been w'ritt(*n by Balthasar BogisAdi^ on the houso-commiinitica 
of the southern Slavs and soutli Slavonic law generally. H is labours 
have been made use of by Sir Henry Maine. One of the most cele- 
brated of living Servian poets is Matthias Ban, tho author of several 
poems an<i plays, Avhiclihave been very favourably received. 

A few AAwds may be added here on Montenegrin history and Monte- 
literature, the detfiils of which are but scanty. On the death of negro. 
Stephen Diialian, a ceitain prim'O Baksha became imlependent ruler 
of Zeta. Many fugitives ?»olook themselves to the little retreat 
after the battle of Kosovo. Ivan Chernoyevich settled in Tzetinye 
(Cottinje) in 1485 and built a church and a moiiast<‘ry. In 1616 his 
son ami successor retired to Venh’e, and Montenegro was governed 
by a national assembly and a vladika (prince bislio]>). Tho country 
was ruled by vladikas of vaiious families till 1697. In that year 
the office became hereditary in the family of Petrovich of Negosh. 
Originally the ecclesiastical and civil functions were combined in 
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tb« p^irion of the vladika, but they were eeparated on the death of 
Peter It. in 1861. The latter wa$ the author of some poems in the 
fiortrian languax^, the most celebrated being Xoudko M^okosema 
(The Light of tuo MicrocoHrn), which appeared at Belgrade in 1845. 
He was succeeded by his son Daniel, first prince of Montenegro, who, 
dying in 1860, was /ollowod by his nephew Nicholas, the inostmemor* 
able events of whoso rcimi have been the war with Turkey and the 
increase of his terllt^)^y by the treaty of Berlin. (W, R. M.) 

8ERVITES (Servi licsata) Mariee Virginia). This reli- 
giou8 order owes its origin to Bonfiglio Monaldi, a Floren- 
tine, who in 12*33 withdrew aloni^ with six of hia comrades 
to the Catnpo Marzo near the city for prayer and ascetic 
exercises in honour of the Virgin, Three years afterwards 
they removed to Monte Senario, whore their numbers were 
conMulerably increased. The order at a very eai ly period 
received from Bishop Ardingas of Florence the rule of St 
Augustine, but did not obtain papal sanction until 1255. 
It rapidly spread into France, Germany, tbo Low Countries, 
Poland, and Hungary, and from Martin V. it received in 
1424 the privileges of the mendicant orders. The Servite 
Tertiarics wore founded about the same time by Qiuliano 
Kolconieri. Under Bernardino de liiccioliiii arose the 
Hermit Servites (1593). The members of the order (Ob- 
servants and Conventuals) are now found chiefly in Italy, 
Hungary, Austria, and Bavaria. 

SERVI ITS, the commentator on Virgil, is all but un- 
known to us, 80 far as personal information goes. From 
notices in the Saturnalia of Maorobius, where he apjiears 
as an interlocutor, wo may infer that in or about 380, 
though still quite young, he was already distinguished as 
a “grammaticus,*' that is, as an expert in the criticism, 
explanation, and teaching of the classical literature of 
Rome. Servius therefore belongs to the latter half of the 
4th and the earlier years of the 5th century, to the age 
of Symmachus and Claudian, of Jerome and Augustine. 
The allusions of Macrobius and a short letter from Sym- 
machus to Servius lea\e no doubt that the grammarian 
formed one of that band of cultivated men, led by Sym- 
inachns, whose eyejs were turned towards the pagan past 
and away from the Christian future, and who breathed 
into })agaii culture its lost transient sparks of life and 
vigour. The race of “grammatici” to which Servius 
belonged, and which had now run at Rome a course of 
some 500 years, had done much evil to literature, had 
helped to cormpt, falsify, encumber, and even in some 
instances by abbreviations upon abbreviations to kill out 
the texts on which 'they worked ; but on the whole they 
had done niore good. They had helped to save what could 
be saved of education, culture, and history, and so had 
in the main contributed to the pre.servation of the ancient 
literature that has come down to us. Of all the ‘^gram* 
matici ” none bears on his front more of the virtues and 
fewer of the vices of the race than Seyviua. But it must 
bo noted that much which passes umler the name of 
Servius in modern editions, and in modern quotations, 
most certainly did not proceed from his hand. The 
ooinmeuts on Virgil to which his name has been attached 
come from throe diflPeront sources. One class of MBS. 
contains a comparatively short commentary, definitely 
attributed to Servius. A second class (all going back to 
the 10th or 11th century) presents a much expanded com- 
mentary, in which the first is embedded ; but these MSS. 
differ very much in the amount and character of the addi- 
tions they make to the original, and none of them bear 
the name of Servius. The added matter is undoubtedly 
ancient, dating from a time but little removed from that of 
Servius, and is founded to a large extent on historical and 
antiquarian literature which is now lost. The third class of 
MSS., written for the most part in Italy and of late date, 
repeats the text of the first class, with numerous interpolated 
scholia of quite recent origin and little or no value. 


The real Servian comtiieiitaty (fdir so we must Aeainate 
the text that we find in the first class of MSS.) precmalljr 
gives the only complete extant edition of a classic author 
written before the destruction of the empire. It is con- 
structed very much on the principle of a modern edition, 
but with very different ideas both as to the relative and the 
absolute value of the matters treated. Owing to the delicacy 
and originality of his veiled style, to this innumerable 
threads of ancient history, mythology, and antiquities shot 
through the texture of his poems, owing above all to the 
firm hold he early gained upon the Latin schools, Virgil had 
a continuous line of expounders stretching almost from his 
death to the destruction of the Roman government of the 
West Servius built his edition in part on the extensive 
Virgilian literature of preceding times, much of which is 
known only from the fragments and facts he has preserved. 
The notices of Virgins text, though seldom or never 
authoritative in face of the existing MSS., which go back 
to, or even beyond, the times oi Servius, yet supply valuable 
information concerning the ancient recensions and textual 
criticism of Virgil, In the grammatical interpretation of 
his author’s language, Servius does not rise above the stiff 
and overwrought subtleties of that day ; while his etymo 
logies, as is natural, violate every law of sound and sense. 
As a literary cntic the shortcomings of Servius are great, 
if we judge him by a modern standard, but he shines 
if compared with his contemporaries. In particular, he 
deserves credit for setting hia face against the prevalent 
allegorical methods of exposition. But the abiding value 
of his work lies in his preservation of facts in Roman 
history, religion, antiquities, and language which but for 
him might have perished. Not a little of the laborious 
erudition of Varro and other ancient scholars, to whom 
time has proved unkind, has survived in Bervius’s pages. 
Tlio older MBS. sometimes add to the name Bervius that 
of Magibter (given to other distinguished grammarians at 
different times) ; the later Italian MBS. in some coses give 
his name as Maiirus Servius Honoratus. Besides the 
A'^irgilian commentary, we have other works of Bervius, — 
a collection of notes on the grammar (Ars) of Donatus ; a 
treatise on metrical endings ; the tract De Centum Mtiens, 
or Centimeter, 

The most not^d editions of the Virgilian commentary are 
Pabncnib (1551); P. Daniel, wlio flist x>ubli8hod the enlaiged 
eommontary (1600); and by Thilo and Hagen (Loipsic, 3878 8t). 
The E^isni mr Setviiis by K Thomas (Pans, 1880) fs an elaborate 
and valuable examiiialion ot all tnattois conuectui \Mth Servius, 
many j)omts aie treated also by Ribbcck in Ins “Prolegomena” to 
Virgil, and by Thilo and Hagen as above. The smaller works ot 
Servius are punted in Keirs Oramtnatu^i Lat%n%, 

RERVirS TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome, described 
in one account as originally a slave, is said to have married 
a daugliter of Tarquin, and to have gained the throne by 
the contrivance of Tauaquil, his mothor-in-law. Another 
legend represpnted him as a soldier of fortune originally 
named Mastarna, from Etruria, who attached himself to 
Cfieles Vibenno, the founder of an Etruscan city on the 
Ceeliau Hill. Servius included within one circuit the five 
separately fortified hills which were then inhabited and 
added two more, thus completing the “ Septimontium ” , 
the space t^hus inclosed he divided into four ** regioncs,” the 
Suburana, Esquilina, ColUna, and Palatina (see Rome, voL 
XX. p. 813). For his contributions to Roman law see 
Roman Law, voL xx, p. 669 and for his reforms of 
the constitution see Rome, vol. xx. pp. 734-735. His 
legislation was extremely distasteful to the patrician order, 
and .his reign of forty-four years was brought to a close 
by a conspiracy headed by his son<-in-law Tarquinius 
Superbus, The street in which Tullia drove her car over 
her father’s body ever after bore the name of the “ Vicua 
Seeleratus.” 





SBBAMi; most pUmt of the genus 

Seiomum (net ordL P«d(ilinem% is that which is used 
throun^out India and other tropical countries for the sake 
o( the oil expressed froim its se^. indicum is an herb 
2 to 4 feet high, with the lower lea res on long stalks, broad, 
coarsely toothed or Iobed« The upper leaves are opposite, 
lanceolate, and bear in their axils curved, tubular, two> 

J lipped flowers, each about f inch long, and pinkish or 
eUowish in colour. The four stamens are of unequal 
mgth, with a trace of a fifth stamen, and the twcKselled 
ovary ripens into a two-valved pod with numerous seeds. 
The plant has been cultivated in the tropics from time 
immemorial, and is supposed on philological grounds to 
have been disseminated from the islands of tbo Indian 
Archipelago, but at present it is not known with certainty 
in a wild state. The plant varies in the colour of the 
flower, and especially in that of the seeds, which range from 
light yellow or whitish to black. Sesame oil, otherwise 
known as gingelly or til (not to be confounded with that 
derived from GuizoUa oleifera^ known under the same 
vernacular namej, is very largely used for the same pur- 
poses as olive oil, and, although less widely known by 
name, is commercially a much more important oil ; thus, 
a[>art from the almost universal use of the oil in India, 
from 50 to 80 millions of kilogrammes of the seed are stated 
to have been introduced annually into France in 1870- 
1872. The seed is also largely exported from Zanzibar 
and Formosa. The seeds and leaves also are used by the 
natives as demulcents and for other medicinal purposes. 
The soot obtained in burning the oil is said to constitute 
one of the ingredients in India or Chinese ink, The 
plant might be cultivated with advantage in almost all 
the tropical and semi-tropical colonies of Britain, but will 
not succeed in any part of Europe. 

SESOSTRIS (ScorwoTptv, so Herodotus ; Diodorus writes 
Sesoosia ; other forms are Sesonchosis, Sesosis, Sesotku, 
<hc.) is according to Greek historians the name of a king 
of Egypt who conquered the whole world, even Scythia, 
the lands of the Ganges, and JBthiopia, which were not 
subject to any of the later great empires. The conqueror 
in whose exploits these extravagant legends took their rise 
was Eamses II. (oee Egypt, voL vii. p. 739); but the 
Greek accounts unite in his person all the greatest deeds of 
the ancient Pharaohs, and add much that is purely imagin- 
ary. In ManethoS lists Sesostris is identified with a much 
older king, Usertesen II., perhaps because authentic tradi- 
tion made him the conqueror of /Ethiopia (see vol. vii. p. 
734). When Herodotus says that he himself saw monu- 
ments of Sesostris in Palestine, he has been thought to refer 
to the figures of Ramses 11. hewn in the rocks of Nahr-al- 
Kalb, near Beirdt, but they do not agree well with his 
description (Hdt., ii. 102-106), which seems to point rather 
to Astarte pillars (Agherim), The monuinents in Ionia of 
which he speaks still exist in the Karabel Pass. They arc 
not Egyptian but so-called “ Hittite,” i.c., probably Cappa- 
docian. See Wright, Empire of the Hittitesy last plate. 

SESSA, a town of the kin^om of Italy, province of 
Terra di Lavoro, situated among hills on the site of the 
ancient Snesm Aurunca^ on a small affluent of the Gari- 
gUano, is 17 miles east of Gaeta and half a mile from 
Sant* Agata. The hill on which Bessa is situated is a mass 
of volcanic tufa, in which have been discovered painted 
chambers erroneously supposed to have belonged to a 
city covered by a volcanic eruption. The town contains 
many ancient remains, particularly the ruins of Ponte 
Aurunca and of an amphitheatre. It is the see of a bishop, 
has an interesting basilica with three naves, a prmnasium, 
a technical school, and a seminary. The catheoi^ contains 
mscriptions, a mosaic pavement, and a good ambo decorated 
with mosaics resting on columns. In the principal street 


are memorial stones with inscriptions in honour of Charles 
V., surmounted by an old crucifix with a mosaic cross^ 
Exclusive of the environs, the town has a |Jopulation of 
6130. The hills of Sessa are celebrated for their vines, 
the ‘‘Ager Falernus ’* of the Romans. 

SESSION, Court of. See Scotland, p. 535 supra, 
SETTLE, Elkanah (1648-1723), a minor poet and 
pk^right of the Restoration period, immortalized by the 
ridicule of Dryden and Pope, was born at Dunstable in 
1648. He is the “ Doeg” ot the second part of Ahmlom 
and AchitopM^ and is tioated by the satirist with some- 
what more good humoured contempt than his companion 
in the pillory — Shad well 

Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind ol melody. 

Spurr'd boldly on, aiul dash’d thjough thick aud thiu, 
Through sense and iionsonbo, novci out uot m 

Dryden treats him as a sort of harmless fool, who 
rhymed and rattled ’’ along in perfect satisfaction with 
himself. For some time also ho was taken by the public 
at his own valuation. At college he seems to have been 
regarded as a prodigy, and his juvenile verse was preferred 
to Dryden’s. Coming to London, he began to produce 
tragecQes. His Em/irees of Moj-occo (acted in 1673, when 
the author was twenty-five) was a signal success on the 
stage, and is said by Dennis to have been the first play 
that was ever sold in England for two shillings, and the 
first that was ever printed with cuts.” Puffed up by this 
success, Settle made haughty allusions in his preface, 
which excited the ire of his contemporaries ; and Dryden 
co<^perated with Crowne and Shad well in writing sarcastic 
notes on T/i£ Empress, Settlers next collision with 
Dryden was also provoked by himself. Ho attempted a 
counterblast to Drydeii^s great satire in Absalom Smtor, 
and was contemptuously demolished in return. Settle was 
then comparatively a young man, his age being thirty-five, 
but be had touched the height of his fame, and the remain 
ing forty years of his life were not so successful. Dryden 
mockingly said of him that bis ambition was to be the 
master of a puppet-show,” alluding to his duties in the office 
of city poet, in which he was one of the successors of Lodge, 
Middleton, Jonson, and Quarles ; and to this he was literally 
reduced in his old age, keeping a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair, where he is said to have played the part of the dragon 
in green leather. He died in the Charterhouse in 1723. 

SETTLEMENT, in law, is a mutual arrangement 
between living persons for regulating the present or futuio 
ergoyment of property. It also denotes the instrument by 
which such enjoyment is regulated. The prevailing notion 
of a settlement is the dealing with profierty in a manner 
different from that in which the law would have dealt with 
it apart from the settlement. Doffnitions of settlement for 
the purposes of the Acts are contained in the Acts of 1 856, 
1877, and 1882 (see below). They are, however, scarcely 
sufficient for a general definition. On the one hand they 
are too extensive, and include wills ; on the other they are 
not comprehensive enough, as they apply only to real estate. 

I They also include only coses of successive limitations, but 
I the idea of succession does not in itself seem a necessary 
I part of the conception of settlement, although no doubt 
I most settlements contemplate successive enjoyment. Settle- 
ments may be either for valuable consideration or not : the 
latter are usually called voluntary, and are in law to some 
extent in the same position os revocable gifts ; the former 
are really contracts, and in general their validity depends 
upon the law of contract. They may accordingly contain 
any provisions wot contrary to law or public policy.^ 

^ In thin Eoghbli law allows greater freedom than Fiench. Dy 
§ 791 of the Code Napoleon, in a contiact of marnage the auccession to 
a living person cannot be renounced. 
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The elements of the modern settlement are to be found 
in Boman law. The vtdgaris, pupillaris^ or exemplaria 
subitiintio (consisting in the appointment of successive 
heirs in case of the death, incapacity, or refusal of the 
heir first nominated) may have suggested the modern 
mode of giving enjoyment of property in succession. 
Such a sufMitutio coul^ however, only have been made by 
will, while the settlement of English law is, in the general 
acceptation of the term, exclusively an instrument inter 
vivos. The dos or donatio propter nuptial corresponds to a 
considerable extent with the marriage settlement, the 
instrument itself being represented by the dotede imtrvr 
rnentum or pacta dotalia. In the earliest period of Roman 
law no provision for the wife was required, for she passed 
under manm of her husband, and became in law his 
daughter, entitled as such to a share of his property at his 
death. In course of time the plebeian form of marriage 
by musy according to which the wife did not become sub- 
ject to manm^ gradually superseded the older form, and it 
became necessary to make a provision for the wife by 
contract. Such provision from the wife’s side was made 
by the dosy the property contributed by the wife or some 
one on her behalf towards the expenses of the new house- 
hold. Dos might be given before or after marriage, or 
might bo increased after marriage. It was a duty enforced 
by legislation to provide dos where the father possessed a 
suflicioiit fortune. Dos was of three kinds : — profectitiay 
contributed by the father or other ascendant on the male 
side y adventitiay by the wife herself or any person other 
than those who contributed dos prof ectitia \ receptitiay by 
any person who contributed dos adventitiay subject to the 
stipulation that the projjerty was to be returned to the 
person advancing it on dissolution of the marriage. The 
position of the husband gradually changed for the worse. 
From being owner, subject to an obligation to return the 
dos if the wife predeceased him, ho became a trustee of 
the corpics of the pro])erty for the wife’s family, retaining 
only the enjoyment of the income as long as the marriage 
continued. The contribution by the husband was callSi 
donatio propter nuptias} The most striking point of dif- 
ference between the Roman and the English law is that 
under the former the children took no interest in the con- 
tributions made by the parents. Other modes of settling 
property in Roman law were the life interest or ususy the 
fideicmimumniy and the prohibition of alienation of a 
legatum. 

The oldest form of settlement in England was perhaps 
the gift in frankmarriage to the donees in frankmarriage, 
and the heirs between them two begotten (Littleton, § 1 7). 
This was simply a form of gift in special tail, which 
became up to the reign of Queen Elizabeth the most usual 
kind of settlement. The time at which the modern form 
of settlement of real estate came into use seems to be 
doubtful. There does not appear to be any trace of a 
limitation of an estate to an unborn child prior to 1556. 
[n an instrument of that year such a limitation was 
effected by means of a feoffment to uses. The plan of 
granting the freehold to trustees to preserve contingent 
remainders 2 is said to have boon invented by Lord Keeper 
Bridgtnan in the 17th century, the object being to preserve 
tho estate from forfeiture for treason during the Common- 
wealth.^ The settlement of chattels is no doubt of consider- 
ably later origin, and the principles were adopted by courts 
of e<iuity from the corresponding law as to real estate, 

* See Hunter, Jio>mn Law, p, 160 ; Maine, Early History vfhisti^ 
tationsy lect. xi. 

® The appomtiuent of such trustees has been rendered unnecessary 
by 8 and 9 Viot. c. 100 and 40 and 41 Viet, c, 33. 

• 'fhis sketch of the history of settlement is abridged from a paper 
by tiie late Mr Joshua Williams, Papers of ths Juridical Society, voL 
4 p. 46 
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At the present time the settlement in England is, so Car 
as regards real estate, used for two inconsistent purposes, 
— to ** make au eldest son,” as it is called, and to avoid 
the results of the right of succession to real property of the 
eldest son by making provision for the younger children. 
The first result is genei^y obtained by a strict settlement, 
the latter by a marriage settlement, which is for valuable 
consideration if ante-nuptial, volunta^ if post-nuptial. At 
the same time it should be remem1:)ered that these two 
kinds of settlement are not mutually exclusive : a marriage 
settlement may often take the form of a strict settlement 
and be in substance a resettlement of the family estate. 

There are three possible varieties of the morria^ settlement 
(1) tho dotal system {rtgime dotal)y under wh^ the husband 
irenerally has the usuffuct but not the property in the dos ; this is 
^e system ffenerally followed in countries where the Roman law 
prevails ; (2) the system of community of goods {comrmmauU de 
oi€ns)y by which the wife becomes a kind of partner of the husband ; 
this system, said to have been orimnally the custom of ancient 
Germany, is in vogue in France and Louisiana ; (8) the system of 
separate jprop* rty, by which (subject to contract) the wife’s pro^ 
peiiy is froo from the control of her husband ; this system prevails 
in the United Kingdom and tho United States. Au ordinary 
English marriage settlement of personalty is a deed to which the 
parties are the intended husliand and wife and trustees nominated 
on their Y>ehalf. It generally contains the following clauses :—a 

E ower to vary the investments of tho settled property within 
mils ; trusts of tho income for the benefit of the husband and 
wife during their lives ; trusts for the issue, usually according to 
the appointment of tho husband and wife or tho survivor, and in 
default for sons attaining twenty-one and for daughters attaining 
that age or marrying, equally, subject to a “hotchpot" clause, 
charging the childien with the amount of any previous appoint- 
ments ; a power of advancement of the portions of child reu in 
anticipation ; a trust for the maintenance of infant children after 
the death of the |>aronts, with a direction for the accumulation of 
surplus income ; ultimate trusts fixing the destination of the 
settled property in default of issue. The receipt and trustee 
clauses, at one time usual, have been rendered unnecessary by 
recent legislation. The Conveyancing Act, 1881, superseding 
Lord St Leonard’s Act of 1869 and Lord Oran worth’s Act of 1860, 
gives power to appoint new trustees, and makes a trustee’s receipt 
a sumcient disemarge. Tnistees were formerly much restricted 
in their investments, but various Acts of Parliament have now 
increased their powers of choice of investment (see Thttst). The 
settlement of real estate is still s matter oi greater difficulty than 
that of personalty, though it has been considerably siinjdilied by 
recent legislation. A snort statutory form of settlement of real 
estate is provided by the Conveyancing Act, 1881 (Fourth Schedule, 
Form iv.). The Act further enacts Siat a covenant by tho settlor 
for further assurance is to be implied. This takes the place of 
those covenants usually inserted in settlements before the Act, 
which were tho ordinary covenants for title. (See Kkal Estate. ) 
The Settled Land Act, 1882, gives statutory authority to certain 
revisions generally inserted by conveyancers. The clauses must, 
owever, still vary infinitely according to tho circumstances of 
particular cases. Where the settlement is of copyholds, the usual 
course is to surrender them to the use of trustees as joint tenants 
in fee u^xm such trusts as will effect the desired de'^olution of the 
property. 

A strict settlement of real estate usually takes place on the 
coming of age or marriage of tho oldest son, if it be the intention 
of the parties that the estate should continue undivided. The 
consideration for the settlement in the first case is usually an 
immediate allowance made to the son, in the second the marriage 
itself, a valuable consideration. It will appear on referring to 
the articles Entaip and Real Estate that an estate cannot be 
entailed for a period exceeding a fixed number of existing lives and 
an additional term of twenty-one years, but that if it be sought to 
bar tho entail within that period the consent of the protector of 
the settlement must be obtained. Tho process of resettlement is 
thus descrilied by Lord St Leonards : “Whore there are younger 
children, the father is always anxious to have the estate resettled 
on them and their issue, in ease of failure of issue of the first son. 
This he cannot accomplish without the concurrence of the son ; 
and, as the son, upon his establishment in life in his father’s life- 
time, requires an immedia^ provision, the father generally secures 
to him a provision during their joint lives as a consideration for 
the resettlement of the estate in remainder upon the younger sons. ” 
The settlement usually takes the form of a lire estate for the father, 
followed by a life estate for the son, with remainder in tail to the 
unborn child of the son, the continuance of the estate in the 
family being further secured by a series of cross-remainders. There 
is often a name and arms dausdi under which, by means of a 
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tm {m e#«ry pMoti stloo^eilii^ to tbo aettlod 

«(itat6 M teOAUt in tdl is fi^resd to sdromo the nome and arms of 
the settlot under penalty of forfeiture of his estate. Certain parts 
of the personalty of the settlor are often settled upon trusts to 
derolye with the real estate. In order to attain this end, the 
chattels are not simply subjected to the same limitations as the 
real estate. If so subjected, they would vest absolutely in the 
drst tenant in succession, as no estate can be limited in personalty 
(see Personal Estate). A declaration is added that they shall 
not vest absolutely in any tenant until he shall attain twenty-one, 
and in case he should die under that age that they shall devolve 
as nearly as possible in the same way as the landa By means of 
strict settlement the actual possessor of a settled estate at any 
given time is in general only a tenant for life. It is a rule of law 
tnat in a settlement of this nature there should be a full and com- 
plete coi^munication of all material circumstances by the one 
party to the other. 

It is only within a comparatively recent period that any dis- 
satisfaction at the system of settlement has been felt. In 1829 
the Beal Property Commissioners saw no reason to recommend any 
alteration of the law as it then existed. To use the words of the 
First Beport, p. 6, ** Settlements bestow upon the present possessor 
of an estate the benehts of ownership, and secure the property 
to his posterity. The existing nile respecting peqtetuities has 
happily hit the medium between the strict entails which prevail 
in the northern part of the island, and by which the property 
entailed is for ever abstracted fl'om commerce,^ and the total pro- 
hibition of substitutions* and the excessive restriction of the 
pow’er of devising® established in some countries on the Continent 
of Eurcme. In England families are preserved, and purchasers 
always find a supply of land in the market.” This optimistic view, 
it is scarceW necessary to say, is not the one generally accepted at 
present The inconveniences inseparable in an economical point 
of view from the settlement of lana have lieen proposed to bo met 
in two ways, — (1) by a total prohibition of the creation of life 
estates (see Land), and (2) by an extension of the powers of the 
limited ow’ner. The latter is the one which has hitherto com- 
mended itself to the legislature of the UnitcHl Kingdom. 

Up to tliirty years ago a settled estate in England or Ireland 
could be sold or leased only under the authority of a private Act 
of Parliament. The dealings of the limited owner with his property 
were practically confined to certain powers of raising money for 
draining conferred by 8 and 9 Viet. c. 66 and the Public and Private 
Drainage Acts (now repealed). The flmt general Act was the 
Lenses and Sale of Settled Estates Act, 1856, which proceeded on 
the principles generally followed in the private Acts. The Act 
allowed the tenant for life to demise the premises (except the 
principal mansion house) for various terms, and to sell uith the 
approval of the court. Several amending Acts were ]ms8cd, and 
finally the law was consolidated and amended by the Settled 
Estates Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Viet, c, 18). Meanwhile the Improve- 
ment of Land Act, 1864 (which applies to the United Kingdom), 
and the Limited Owners* Besidenco Acts, 1870 and 1871, had been 
passed. The Act of 1864 allowed the owner of a settled estate to 
charge upon the land, by way of rent-charge, the expenses of certain 
improvements, such as drainage, irrigation, inclosing, reclamation, 
clearing, erection of labourers cottages and farmhouse buildings, 
planting for shelter, construction of any buildings which mil 
increase the value of the land for agricultural puriwses, and con- 
Btmetion of jetties or landing-places on the sea-coast or navigable 
rivers and lakes. This list of improvements has been since 
extended by the Settled Land Act, 1882, The Act of 1870 enabled 
the owners of settled estates to charge such estates with the expense 
of building mansions as residences. The building of such man- 
sions is by the Act of 1871 an improvement within the meaning 
of the Act of 1864. The Settled Estates Act, 1877 (40 and 41 Viet, 
c. 18), allowed the tenant for life, or for a greater estate, of a settled 
estate, to demise settled land on an agricultural lease for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years (in Ireland thirty-five years). The 
lease must not be without impeachment of waste. This is the only 
case in which the powers of the Act may be exercised without the 
leave of the court. The court may authorize leases of any settled 
estates or of any rights or privileges over or affecting any settled 
estates, subject to the conditions that — (1) the lease be made to take 
effect in possession at or within one year next after the making, 
and be for a term for an agricultural lease as above, for a mining 
lease not exceeding forty years, a repairing loose sixty years, a 
building lease niuety-uino years, with power for the court to grant 

» The law of Scotland was shortly afterwards altered by the Rutherford Act 
of 1848 (nee Kmtail) 

* An by the Code NupuMoii. § 39d, By 5 898 subitttt^ioHi vttfgattn arc, how- 
ever, ptactlcally allowed, the liiconninteticy with f 69rt being avoided by «illmiing 
that these nre not substitutions at all. In othoi countries the i ighr of settlement 
or sut»ntltation has hern much modified by legislation, ntontly In the directhui of 
llmitJiig the authoiity of the settlor. Thus in Austria no family settlement 
(Familim-Fideieomrniu) can be created wlthont the consent of the legislature. 

Code, 4 CIS. 

* In Franco the proprietor may only devise half, a third, or a quarter of bis 
estate, according to the number of bin children. 
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a longer tem if in aecordano^ with the custom of the district 
and beneficial to the inhentanoe; (2) the best rent must be 
reserved; (8) In a mineral lease three-fourths of the rent is to be 
invested (one-fourth where the limited owner is entitled to work 
the minerals for his own benefit) ; (4) the leaee is not to authorize 
felling of trees except for the purt^se of clearing for building ; (5) 
the lease is to be by deed, and is to contain a condition for re- 
entry on non-payment of rent for twenty-eight days. The court 
also authorize sales of settled estates and of timber, and 
dedication for streets, roads, squares, gardens, sowers, and other 
worka The application to the court (which in England is the 
Chani'ery Divisioii or the Chancery of Lancashire, in Ireland the 
Chancery Division) is by petition in a summary way wdth the 
consent of the persons having any beneficial estate under the 
settlement, and all trustees having any estate on behalf of any 
unborn child. The court may dispense with consent under 
certain circumstances. No application is to be ii^nted by the 
court where a similar application has been refused by parliament. 
Money received on sale under the Act is to be invested as the Aci 
dirccto, for the benefit of the settled estate. 1 n 1 88*2 the powers of the 
limited owner were still farther increased. In tliat year was passed 
the Settled I^and Act, 1882 (45 and 46 V ict. c. 38), since amended by 
47 and 48 Viet. c. 19. For this very valuable Act the statute book 
is indebted to the late Earl Cairns. It does not repeal the Act of 
1877, but gives cunmlotive powers. The Act of 1877 must still 
be brought into action in certain cases to whic h the Act of 1882 
does not apply. The brood distinction between the two Acta is 
that the powers mven by the Act of 1877 are based entirely, except 
in agricultural leases, oii judicial pioceedings, while those given 
by the Act of 1882 may be exercised by the tenant for life at his 
motion, generally without the consent of trustees or the couit. 
Tno powers are those usually inserted in settlements of real estate, 
and are conferred upon every tenant for life beneficially entitled to 
possession. This includes a tenant in tail by Act of Parliament 
restrained from defeating an estate tail, bnt not a tenant in tail 
where the land in respect of which ho is restrained was purchased 
with money provided by parliament,^ a tenant in fee simple 
subject to an executory limitation, a person entitled to a base fee, 
a tenant for years determinable on a life, a tenant j>nr autre vie, a 
tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct, a tenant by the 
curtesy, &c. A married woman may exercise the powers given by 
the Act in spite of any restraint on anticipation contained in the 
settlement. The Act does not ai>ply to corporations, w^liotber sole 
or aggiegate. The chief j^oweis given by the Act are those of sell- 
ing and leasing. A tenant for life may sell settled land or any part 
of it, or any easement, riglit, or privilege over it, or the seignory of 
a manor, and may make exchange or ^lartition. A sale must be 
fertile best price, and an exchange or paitition for the best con- 
sideiation ; the sale may be in one lot or seveial, and by auction or 
private contiuct. A reservation as to user or as to mints and 
minerals may be imposed. Settled land in England may not be 
exchanged for land out of England. A lease is not to exceed for 
buildiim ninety-nine years, mining sixty, any other kind twenty- 
one. The regulations a.s to leases are m general corres|)ondonce 
with those of the Act of 1877. The time for which non payment 
of rent gives a riglit of re-entry is thirty instead of twenty-eight 
days, and there are additional regulations as to building and 
mining leases. Where the tenant for life is inijieachable for waste 
in respect of mines, throe-fourths of the mining rent is to be set 
aside as capital money, in other tases one-fointh. The tenant for 
life may surrender and regrant leases. The pnncipal mansion 
house and the demesnes thereof, and other lands usually occupied 
therewith, cannot be sold or leased without tho consent of the 
trustees of the settlement or tlie ordei of the court. The Act pro- 
vides for three kinds of sale (1) by the tenant for life mero motu, 
the ordinary case ; (2) with consent of trustees or the court, as in 
the case of the principal mansion and of the application of money 
paid for a lease or reversion ; (3) by order of tue court, as in the 
case of the variation of a building or mining lease according to the 
circumstances of the distric't, of parliamentary opposition for the 
protection or recovery of settled land, and of the sale or purchase 
of chattels as heirlooms to devolve with land.® Land acquired by 
purchase, exchange, or mrtition is to bo settled as far m possible 
on the same trusts as the other settled pionerty. Capital money 
is to be applied as the Act directs, generally for the benefit of 
the settled pioi^erty. The tenant for life may enter into a contract 
for carrying into encct the laii poses of the Act A contract not to 
exercise the powers of the Act is void. As to procedure, an ap- 
plication to the Cliancery Division is to be made by petition 
or summons. ,1 urisdictioii is conferred upon county courts (in 
Ireland civil bill courts^ in respect to land or personal chattels 
settled or to bo settled, not exc ceding in capital value £500 or in 

* TImr iaT to the Att noulrt apply to the entates tail of the tnaiquis of 
Al)ci«{avcnny or thoeail of Shtiwttbuiy, bnt not to Blenheim or Strathfieldiui>u, 
porebaM-U with public mono for the dukes of Marlborough and Wellti gton (see 

JlltAI. KsTATB). 

* Land In this sense has quite r(>centl> been held to include an heredltorr 
dignir> , sue h a 4 a baronetcy 
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un««.l viklQ« £S0. ftttliM or eonrt lukre bom (Iramod kit ^ 
poM of ourying into effect the prorbiotii of the Acte of 1877 end 
1882. For more minuto inforniiition tlian cAti he airen io thii 
place the Acts and rult's themselves must be consuUeo. 

The ne(‘es3ity for a seitlement, as far as the wife's interests are 
concerned^ has been diminished by the Married Women's Property 
Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Viet c. 75). It is still, however, usual to have 
s settlement on niarriafte, especially where there is property of any 
considerable value. The Act contains a saving of existing settle- 
ments and a power to make future settlements with or without 
restriction against anticipation (not to be valid against a married 
woman’s ante-nuntlal debts). No settlement or agreement for a 
settlement is to have greater validity against a married woman’s 
creditors tiian such settlement or agreement would have when 
made or entered into by a man. A future or reversionary interest 
in settled personalty is «|)ecially excepted from the operation of 
Malins’s Act (20 and 21 Vict. c. 5), under which a marned woman 
may by deed acknowledged dispose of her future or reversionary 
interest in unsettled personalty. Tlie former law as to eautiy to 
a fNSttkmerU seems to nave been rendered olisolete by the Married 
Women’s Property Act. The doctrine of equity formerly was in 
accordance with the maxim, “He who seeks equity iiiust do 
equity,”-— that, where a husband was forced to obtain the assistance 
of a court of equity to I'oach property to which he was entitled in 
right of his wife, equity would only aid him on condition of his 
settling a certain portion on his wife. Now that a husband cannot 
succeed to any pro{)erty in right of his wife during her lifetime, 
the reason for the doctrine of equity to a settlement has dis- 
appeared. 

As a rule a settlement can only bo made by a person not under 
disability, — therefore apart from staluto not by a lunatic, or a bank- 
rupt, and generally not by an infant. But by the Infants* Settle- 
ment Act (18 and 19 Vict. c. 48) infant males of twenty or over 
or infant females of soveiitoen or over may with the approbation of 
the Chancery Division obtained by petition make a valid settle- 
ment or contract for a settlement of all or any part of their pro- 
perty. By the Acts of 1877 and 1882 the powers of the Acts may 
in certain cuhob be exercised by trustees ot a settlement, trustees 
in bankruptcy, committees of lunatics, and guardians of infants. 

Whore the parties are not in a position to make an immediate 
settlement, articles for a settlement arc sometimes entered into, 
but more rarely than formerly on account of the facilities otl'ered 
by the Infants* Settlement Act. The court will enforce the 
execution of a settlement in accordance with the articles, and will 
roform one already made if not in accordance with thorn. The 
court will also enforce tlie spocilic {>orformanco of any contract on 
the faith of which a marriage has taken place, in sjiito of the pro- 
visioiiH of § 4 of the Statute of Frauds (see Frattp).! It shouhl be 
noticed that maniage itself is not such a part ^rformaneo of a 
contract as to give tlie court jurisdiction. An imperfect obligation 
arising from an informai ante-nuptial agreement can bo made 
binding as between the parties by a post-nuptial settlement ; but 
this will not protect such a settlement from being treated as a 
voluntary settlement against creditors. 

A settlement or contract for Bettlemeiit made in consideration of 
marriage or for other valuable considomtiou is as a rule irrevocable 
by the settlor and good against creditors. The only exception or 
apparent exception is the provision in the Bankruptcy Act, 1888 
(4o and 47 Vi<’t. c. 62, § 47 (2)), that any covenant or contract 
made in consideration of marriage for the future settlement on or 
for the settlor’s wife or children of any money or property wherein 

46 had not at the <late of his man'iage any estate or interest, and 
not l>eing moiu'y or property of or in riglit of his wife, shall, on 
his iK)Comiug bankrupt Ixjfore the property or money shall have 
been actually transferred or paid, bo void against the trustee in 
bankruptcy. With regard to voluntary settlements, 18 Elia. c. 5 
avoids as against creditors conveyances of lands or chattels con- 
trived to delay, hinder, or defraud creditors or others, with a 
proviso protecting estates or iiitorcBts convoyed on good considera- 
tion and horn Jidc to persons not having notice of fraud. 46 and 

47 Viet. c. 52, § 47 (1), enacts that any settlement of property, not 
being a settlement made before and in consideration of marriage 
or made in favour of a purchaser or incumbrancer in good faith 
and for valuable consideration, or a settlement made on or for the 
wife or cliiMron of the settlor of property which has accrued to the 
settlor after marriage in right of nis wife, shall, if the settlor 
becomes bankrupt within two years after the date of the settle- 
ment, be void against the trustee in the bankruptcy, and shall, if 
the settlor becomes bankrupt within ten years, be void against the 
trustee unless the parties claiming under the settlement can prove 
that the settlor was at the time of making the settlement able to 
pay all his debts without the aid of the settled pro^ierty, and that 

1 At one tlmo the ecclesiastical courts went faribcr. and enforced siTeclllc per- 
fonnanee of the ceremony of marrlasre Itself. After a contract of marriage per 
rwSa ils pruumti or per perda de /iduro^ a celebration in /ddp todetim might 
have b<*en decreed. This Jortsdlction of the eccleslastlcsl courts was finally 
aboll«^•4 hr 4 Oeo. IV. c. 76. 
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trustee of the settleiheut on the exechtimt WMOf* 27 Sliat. a, 4 
was nassed for the benefit of purohasera, as 18 Elia. c. 5 was 
for that of creditors, but refers to real estate and chattels real 
oqly. It enacts that every coi^veyance of lands with intent to 
defraud purchasers shall be void as against soch purchasers only, 
and that conveyances with power of revocation shall be void against 
subsequent purchasers. The Act has been construed to mean that 
A voluntary conveyance of real estate is void as against a sub- 
sequent purchaser, mortgagee, or lessee for value. With these 
exceptions a voluntary settlement is good as between the settlor 
and the obj^eots of the settlement, and as between them and third 
persons. So far is this the case that the court will not assist a 
settlor to destroy the effect of a voluntary settlement by compelling 
spoci&c performance against a subseejnent purchaser. On the other 
hand the court will not enforce speeme performance of a voluntary 
settlement, in spite of its being a contract under seal. Such an 
instrument, however, creates a debt and will be admitted to proof 
in a creditors’ suit^ 

Scotland, — A dUposiHon and settlement is a mode of providing 
for the devolution of property after death, and so corresponds 
rather to the English will than the English settlement. The 
English marriage settlement is represented in Scotland by the 
contract of marriage, which, like the English settlement, may be 
ante- or post-nuptial. The main difference between the ante- and 
the post-nuptial contract is the extent to which the property the 
subject of tne contract may bo withdrawn from creditors. In the 
former case a preference or Jus erediti is according to circumstances 
conferred on the wife or children ; in the latter case the wife or 
children cannot compete with the creditors. A post-nuptial con- 
tract is also liable to revocation by the husband or wife. The 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1881, while it makes the wife 
complete mistress of her property, at the same time does not 
exclude or abridge the power of settlement by ante-nuptial contract 
of marriage. 

A contract of marriage may be made with or without the 
creation of trustees, the latter being the more usual form. If the 
contract si'ttlo heritable property, it generally contains a narrative 
or inductive clause, containing the names of the i>arties with an 
obligation to celebrate the marria^, a disposition of the estate with 
its (leslination, provisions as to the wife and vounger children and 
a declaration that these provisions shall be In full of their legal 
claims, a conveyance by the wife of her whole means and estate to 
her husband or the trustees, an appointment of trustees to secure 
implement of provisions to the wife and children, a remstra.tion 
clause, and a testing clause. If the contract settle movables, it is, 
matatis mutandis, in much the same form, with the addition of a 
clause excluding the/ws mariti of a future husband of the wife 
(see Juridical Styles, vol. i. p. 174, vol. ii. p. 498). The Kuther- 
ford Act (11 and 12 Vict. c. 86) and the Entail Act, 1882 
(46 and 46 Vict. c. 63), specially provide that settlements b> 
marriage contract are not to be disappointed until the birth of 
a child, who by himself or his ^ardian consents to disentail, or 
until the nmrriage is dissolved^ unless with the consent of the 
trustees of the contract. Improvements by limited owners were 
allowed by law much earlier than in England. 10 Geo. 111. c. 61 
enabled heirs of entail to charge the entailed estates with the sums 
of money laid out by them in building mansions. This principle 
was expressly adopted for England, as the preamble of the Act 
shows, oy the Limited Owners’ Residence Act, 1870. The Ruther- 
fonl Act and other Acts empowered heirs of entail to excamb, to 
feu, to lease, to charge by bond and disposition in security, to sell, 
to grant family provisions, and to erect labourers’ cottages. The 
Settled Estates Act and Settled l^and Act do not apply to Scotland. 
Substitution, as in Roman law, can only be made by testamentar} 
or mortis catisa disposition. The Rutherford Act and the Entail 
Amendment Act, 1868 (31 and 32 Vict. c. 84), more strict than 
the law of England against perpetuities, forbid the creation of 
a life-rent interest in horitahles or movables except in favour of a 
party in life at the date of the deed creating such interest. 

united SUdea. — Marriage settlements are not in as common use 
as in England, no doubt owing to the fact that the principle of 
the Married Women’s Property Act was the law of most of the 
States of the Union long before its adoption by England, In 
Louisiana, in the absence of stipulation to the contrary, community 
of goods is the rule. Settlements other than marriage settlements 
are practically unknown in the United States. Property cannot, as 
a general rule, be tied up to anything like the extent still admis- 
sible in England. In tliose States where entail is allowed the 
entail may barred by sitiiplo means of alienation. (J. Wf.) 


SETTLEMENT, Act of. By this Act, 12 A 13 Will, 
in. c. % passed in 1701 (followed by the parliament of 
Scotland in the Act of Union, 1707, c. 7), the carown was 


s See Williams, the SetUemmi of Seal Xetatee ; Davidson, Preeedenit ^ Osn- 
pjyaneing, vol. 111.; Wolsteitbolme and Turner, T/te Settled Land Act ; Mlddletoii, 
Tm Statutes relating to Settled Xstates, 
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settled upon the Princess Sophia, electress and duchess 
dowager of Hanover, granddaughter of James 1., and the 
heirs of her body, being Protestants. The Act contained 
in addition some important constitutional provisions. 
Those which are still law are as follows : — (1) that whoso- 
ever shall hereafter come to the possession of this crown 
shall join in communion with the Church of England as 
by law established; (2) that in case the crown of this 
r^m shall hereafter come to any person not being a 
native of this kingdom of England, this nation be not 
obliged to engage in any war for the defence of any 
dominions or territories which do not belong to the crown 
of England without the consent of parliament ; (3) that 
after the limitation shall take effect no person born out of 
the kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the 
dominions thereunto belonging, although he be naturalized 
or made a denizen (except such as are born of English 
parents), shall be ca{)able to be of tho privy council or a 
member of either House of Parliament, or enjoy any office 
or place of trust, either civil or military, or to have any 
grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the 
crown to himself, or to any other or others in trust for 
him (4) that after the limitation shall take effect judges’ 
commissions be made quamdiu se hme gesBtrint^ and their 
salaries ascertained and established, but upon the address 
of both Houses of Parliament it may be lawful to remove 
them ; (5) that no pardon under the great seal of England 
be pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons in parlia- 
ment. The importance of the Act of Settlement appears 
from the fact that in all the Regency Acts it is specially 
mentioned as one of those Acts which the regent may not 
assent to repeal (see Regent). To maintain or affirm the 
right of any person to the crown, contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of Settlement, is treason by 6th Anne, c. 7. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE POOR. See Poor Laws. 

SfiTUBAL, called by the English St Ubes, a port and 
commercial town in the province of Estromadura, Portugal, 
nearly 20 miles south-east of Lisbon, lining for about 
three-quarters of a mile tho north shore of a harbour of 
the same name, 3 leagues long by half a league broad and 
inferior only to that of Lisbon, at the end of a fertile 
valley of 6 miles long from Palmella, where the Sabo river 
discharges into the Bay of Sctubal, and on the Portuguese 
railway (Lisbon Barreiro-S<§tubal). It is overtopped on the 
west by the great red treeless range of Arrabida. In the 
sandhills of a low-lying promontory in the bay, over against 
Sctubal, are the ruins of “ Troia,” uncovered in part by 
heavy rains in 1814, and again in 1850 by an antiquarian 
society. These ruins of “ Troia,” among which have been 
brought to view a beautiful Roman house and some 1600 
Roman coins, refer, beyond almost all dispute, to Cetobriga, 
which flourished 300-400 a.d. In the neighbourhood, on 
a mountain 1700 feet high, is the cloister Arrabida, with 
stalactite cavern, whither pious pilgrimages are made. 
There are five forts for the defence of the harbour, and that 
of St Philip, built by Philip III., commands the town. 
Sctubal is an emporium of the Portuguese salt trade carried 
on principally with Scandinavian ports, the salt being 
deemed the finest for curing meat and fish. By reason 
of this advantage and the excellence of its oranges, the 
best in Portugal, and of its Muscatel grapes, it has much 
commercial importance, and is the fourth city in tho king- 
dom. It also manufactures leather and does a considerable 
fishing trade. There are five churches, several convents, a 
theatre, a monument of the poet Bocage, who was born here, 

^ Thw clause is virtually repealed by the Naturaliratioii Act, 1870 
(33 k 84 Vict. c. 14, § 7), as to persons ubtaimng a certificate of 
naturalization. 

Their commissions had previously been made durante bene 
plwcUo, 


and an arsenal. Among its other public buildings are the 
Stapal, the Bomfin, which has a handsome fountain, the 
Fonte Nova, and the Annunciata. S^iubal suffered 
severely, along with Lisbon, from the earthquake of 1755. 
The population was 14,798 in 1878. 

SKV EN OAKS, a market town of Kent, England, situated 
on high ground al>out a mile from the railway station, 25 
miles south-east of London by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway, and 20 by the South-Eastern Railway. H 
consists principally of two streets which converge at the 
south ehd, near which is the church of St Nicholas, of the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, restored In 1878, and con- 
taining monuments of the Amherst family and a tablet te 
William Lambardo, tho “ Pcianibulator” of Kent (d. 1601), 
removed from the old parish church of (Jreeuwich when 
that was demolished. At the gi'animar scliool founded in 
1418 by Sir William ^evcnoke, lord mayor of liondon, 
George Grote received his education. There is also a scliool 
founded by Lady Margaret Boswell, wife of Sir William * 
Boswell, ambassador to Charles I. at The Hague, and alms- 
houses founded by Sir William Sevenoke in connexion 
with his school. The Walthamstow Hall for 1 00 children, 
daughters of Christian missionaries, erected at a cost of 
£22,000, was opened in 1882. Close to Sevonoaks is Knole 
Park, one of the finest old residences in England, which in tho 
time of King John wa*^ possessed by the earl of Pembroke, 
and after passing to various owners was bought by Arch- 
bishop Bourchier (d. 1486), who rebuilt the houses Ho left 
the property to the see of Canterbury, and about the time 
of the dissolutiou it was given uj) by Cranmer to Henry 
VIII. By Elizabeth it was conferred first on the earl of 
Leicester and afterwards on Thomas Eackville, earl of 
Dorset, by whom it was in great part rebuilt and fitted 
up in regard to decoration and furniture very much as it 
at present exists. In tho time of Elizabeth county assizes 
were held in the town. Of late years Sevonoaks has 
very much increased by the addition of villa residences 
for persons having their business in London. The popu- 
lation of the urban sanitary district (area 2028 acres) in 
1871 was 4118, and in 1881 it was 6296. 

SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHi-SUS, The, according 
to tho most common form of an old legend of Syrian 
origin, first referred to in Western literature by Gregory of 
Tours {pe Glor, c. 95), were seven (^Jhristian youths 

of Ephesus, who, to escape tho rage of Decius, lived for 
some time in concealment in a cave. The enemy at last, 
however, discovered their hiding place, and caused great 
stones to be rolled to its mouth that they miglit die of 
hunger. The martyrs fell asleep in a mutual embrace. 
The occurrence had long been forgotten, when it fell 
out, in the thirtieth year of 'riieodosius II., 196 years 
afterwards, that a certain inhabitant of Ephesus, seeking 
shelter for his cattle, rediscovered the cave on Mount 
Ccelian, and, lotting in the light, awoke the inmates, who 
sent one of their number down to buy food. Cautiously 
approaching the city, the lad was greatly astonished to 
find the cross displayed over the gates, and on entering to 
hear the name of Christ optmly pronounced. By tendering 
coin of the time of Decius at a baker’s shop he roused 
suspicion, and in his confusion being unable to explain 
how he had come by the money he was taken before the 
authorities as a dishonest finder of hidden treasure. He 
was easily able to confirm the strange story he now had to 
tell by actually leading his accusers to the cavern where 
his six companions weio found, youthful and rosy and 
beaming with a holy radiance. Theodosius, hearing what 
had happened, hastened to tho spot in time to hear from 
their lips that God had wrought this wonder to confirm his 
faith in the resurrection of the dead. This message once 
delivered, they again fell asleep. 



Qpfigoty says he liad the legend from the interpretation o! a 
certain Syrian ’* ; in point of fact the «tory ia very common in 
Syriac nourres, it forma the subject of a homily of Jacob of Sanig 
(ok 521 >\huh iH «iven m the Aeta JS(mci<mm, Another 
Syriac veraion is prmte<l in Ijand’s Anecdotal ill. 87 og. ; see also 
Darhebrieus, C%r(m EctUb , i. 142 and compare Aaaemanii 
JSik f>r., 1. 835 nq. Soriio forms of tho legend give, eight slsetiers, — 
f,g , an ancient AlS oi tho Cth century now in the British Museum 
{6at Syr AfSS , p 1090). There aie considerable variations as to 
their immos Tlio k goiid rapidly attained a wide diffusion through- 
out OhriHtoiulom , its cuironoy in the East is testified by its accept- 
ance by Mohammed (sur. xviii.), who calls them al Kahf^ 

‘*the men of the cave.'’ According to Al-Binini (Ohnmqlogy, tr. 
by Shi hnu, p 286) certain undccayed coT|)aes of monks were shown 
in a cave us the sleepers of Ephesus in the dth century. Tlie seven 
slocpeis are a favouiite subject in early mediaeval art. 

SEVEKN, The, next to the Thames in length among 
tho rivers of England, rises at Maes Hafren on the eastern 
side of Plinlimmon, on the south-south-west borders of 
Montgomeryshire, and flows in a nearly semicircular 
course of about 200 miles to the sea ; the direct distance 
from its source to its mouth in the Bristol Channel is 
about 80 miles. By the Britons it was called Halfren, 
and its old Latin name was Sahrina, Through Mont- 
gomeryshire its course is at first in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and for tho first 15 miles it flows over a rough 
precipitous bed. At Llanidloes, where the valley widens 
to a breadth of one or two miles and assumes a more 
fertile appearance, it bends towards the north-east, passing 
Newtown and Welshpool. On tho borders of Shropshire it 
receives the Vyrnwy, and then turning in a south-easterly 
direction enters tho broad rich plain of Shrewsbury, after 
which it bends southward past Ironbridge and Bridg- 
north to Bowdley in Worcestershire. In Shropshire it 
receives a number of tributaries (see Shropshire). Still 
continuing its southerly course through Worcestershire it 
passes Stourport, where it receives the Stour (left), and 
Worcester, shortly after which it receives the Teme (right). 
1 1 enters Gloucestershire at Tewkesbury, where it receives 
tho Avon (loft), after which, bending in a south-westerly 
direction, it passes the town of Gloucester, 18 miles below 
which the estuary widens out into the Bristol Channel, at 
the point where it receives from the left the Lower Avon 
or Bristol river, and from the right the Wye. 

From Newtown its fall is 465 foot, the average fall per mile being 
about 2 feet 3 inches, but from Ironbridge to (rloucester, a distance 
ot about 70 miles, tho fall is only about 108 feet. Between Stour- 
port ami Gloucosttii tho breadth is 150 feet, but below that town 
the bieadth rapidly increases and the banks become bolder and 
more pictiiroaciuo. Owing to tho gradual decrease in the vidth 
and depth of the Bristol Channel the tide enteis with gnat force, 
forming a tidal wave or boio about 9 feet in height, which at ter- 
tain times causes great destruction, among the more serious inun- 
dations being those of 1606, 1687, 1703, and 1883. 'J’ho total area 
drained by the Severn is about 4600 square miles. Its navigation 
exteiids to about 150 miles above its mouth ; batges can ascend as 
lar as Stour|K>rt, and largo vessels to Gloucester Owing to the diffi- 
culties of tho navigation the Gloucester and Berkeley 8hip Canal, 18 
miles in length, wn« loustructod, admitting vessels of 850 tons to 
GloucestcM, the river only admitting vessels of 160 tons. Tho only 
othei impoitant port is Biistol, but Ihtre are a few smaller jmrts 
and fishing towns, while by means of canals the Severn has con- 
nexion with some of the principal towns of England With the 
Thames it is tonnectod by tlu Stioud water and Thames and Severn 
Canals , by various canals it has communication with the Trent 
and the nvers of the north ; and tho Hereford and Gloucester Canal 
vmnects those two cities The Severn is a good salmon river, and 
is specially tnmoiis for its lanipteys 

SEVERN, Joseph (1793-1879), portrait and subject 
painter, was born in 1793. During his earlier years he 
practised portraiture as a miniaturist ; and, having studied 
m the schools of the Royal Academy, he exhibited his 
first work in oil, Hormia and Helena, a subject from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream^ in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1819 In 1820 he gained the gold mpdal and a 
three years^ travelling studentship for his Una and the 
Red Cross Knight in tlio (^ave of Despair, a painting now 


in th^ pos^easioti of tho repmentatnsran of tbo lAte jUtd 
Houghton. He acoompanied his friend Keats the poet to 
Italy, and nursed him till his death, in 1821^ In 18QI he 
was appointed British (ionsul at Home, a post which he 
held till 1872» and during a great part of the time he ^Iso 
acted as Italian consul. His most remarkable work is the 
Spectre Ship from the AncietU Marimr, He painted 
Cordelia Watching by the Bed of Lear, the Roman 
Beggar, Ariel, tho Fountain, and Rienri, executed a large 
altarpiece for the church of St Paul at Rome, and pro- 
duced many portraits, including one of Baron Bunsen and 
several of Keats. He died at Rome August 3, 1879. 

8EVERUS, Ltroiirs Bbptoiius, the twenty-&8t emperor 
of Romei, reigned from 198 to 211 a.b. He was born in 
146 at Leptis Magna, an African coast town in the 
district of Syrtes, whose ancient prosperity is still attested 
by its extensive ruins. In this region of Africa, despite 
its long possession by the Romans, the Punic tongue was 
still spoken by the people in general. Severus had to 
acquire Latin as a foreign language, and is said to have 
spoken it to the end of his days with a strong African 
accent. After he had arrived at the throne he dismissed 
abruptly from Rome a sister who had come to visit him, 
because he felt shame at her abominable Latin. Yet 
Severus and his dynasty were almost the only emperors 
of provincial descent who frankly cherished the province 
of their origin, while the province showed true loyalty to 
the only Roman emperor ever born on African soil, and 
to the successors who derived their title from him. 

Of the origin of the Sever! nothing is known : it is a 
natural but very doubtful conjecture that the L. Septimius 
Severus, a native of Africa, addressed by the poet Statius, 
was an ancestor of the emperor who bore the same name. 
The father of Severus was a Roman citizen of equestrian 
rank, and it may safely be affirmed that the family held 
a poor position when he was born, but had risen in 
importance by the time he reached manhood. Two of 
his uncles attained to consular rank. Fulvius Pius, the 
maternal grandfather of Severus, is often identified with 
the man of that name who was governor of Africa, and, 
after being condemned for corruption by Pertinax, was 
highly honoured by Didius J ulianus ; but dates are 
strongly against the identification. Of the future emperor’s 
education we learn nothing but its results. Spartianus 
declares him to have been “very learned in I^atin and 
Greek literature,’’ to have had a genuine zeal for study, 
and to have been fond of philosophy and rhetoric. But 
tho learning of rulers is often seen through a magnifying 
medium, and we may better accept the statement of Dio 
Cassius that in the pursuit of education his eagerness was 
greater than his success, and that he was rather shrewd 
than facile. No doubt in his early years he acquired that 
love for jurisprudence which distinguished him as emperor. 
Of his youth we know only that it was entirely spent at 
Leptis. Beyond that there is merely one anecdotal fabri 
cation giving an account of youthful wildness 

The removal of Severus from Leptis to Rome is attrl 
buted by his biographer to the desire for higher education, 
but was also no doubt due in some degree to ambition. 
From tho emperor Marcus Aurelius he early obtained, by 
intercession of a consular uncle, the distinction of the 
broad purple stripe. At twenty-six, that is, almost at the 
earliest age allowed by law, Severus attained the quaestor- 
ship and a seat in the senate, and proceeded as quaeaior 
militaru to the senatorial province of Baetica, in the 
Peninsula. While Severus was temporarily absent in 
Africa in consequence of the death of his father, the 
province of Bsstica, disordered by invasion and internal 
commotion, was taken over by the emperor, who gave the 
senate Sardinia in exchange. On this Severus beeamo 
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fiwtftry ^uMtor ot Hi^ niKct ofiiee, probably to determine the destiny of the empiroi — ^those quartered 

in 174, was that ot le^te to the proconsul of Africa, and in Britain, in Germany, in Pannbnia, in Syria, Three ot 
ill the following year he was tribune of the plebs. This the groups actually took tho decisive stop, and Severus in 
magistracy, though far different from what it had been in Pannonia, Poaoennius Niger in Syria, Clodius Albinus m 
the days of the republic, was still one of dignity, and Britain, received from their troops the title of Augustua 
brought with it promotion to a higher grade in the senate. Severus far outdid his rivals in promptness and decision. 
During the tribunate he married his first wife Marcia, By what means wo do not know, he secured tho aid of 
whose name he passed over in his autobiography, though the legions in Germany and of those in Illyria. These, 
he erected statues of her after he became emperor. In with the forces in Pannonia, made a combination suffi 
178 Sevenis became prmtor, not by favour of tho emperor, ciently formidable to overawe Allnnus for the moment, 
but by competition for the sulJrages of the senators. He probably deemed that his best chance lay in the 
Then, probably in the same year, he went to Spain as exhaustion of his competitors by an internecine struggle, 
legate ; after that (179) he commanded a legion in Syria. At all events he received with submission an offer made by 
The death of Marcus Aurelius seems in some way to have Severus, no doubt well underattiod by Iwth to bo politic, 
interrupted his career ; he was unemployed for several insincere, and temporary. Severus sent a trusted otlicer, 
years, and devoted great part of his leisure to the study who confirmed Albinus in his power and bestowed upon 
of literature, religion, and antiquities (so says Spartianus) him the title of Caesar, making him tlio nominal heir- 
at Athens. The year of Severus’s first consulship cannot apparent to the throne. 

be determined with precision, but it falls within the space Before the action of Severus was known in Home, the 
between 185 and 190. In this time also falls the marriage senate and people had shown signs of turning to Pescem 
with Julia, afterwards famous as Julia Domna, whose nius Niger, that ho might deliver them from the poor 
acquaintance he had no doubt made when an officer in puppet Didias Julianus and avenge on the Prmtorians the 
Syria. Her two sons Bassianus (known as Caracalla) and murder of Pertinax. Having secured the co-operation or 
Cfista were probably born in 188 and 189. Severus was neutrality of all the forces in the western part ot the 
governor in succession of Gallia Lugdunensis, Sicily, and empire, Severus hastened to Home. To win the sympathy 
Pannonia Superior. He was in command of three legions of the capital he posed as tho avenger and successor of 
at Carnuntum, the capital of the province last named, when Pertinax, whose name he even added to his own, and used 
news reached him that Commodus had been murdered by to the end of his reign. The feeble defences of Julianus 
his favourite concubine and his most trusted servants. were broken down and the Praetorians disarmed and dis- 
Up to this moment the career of Severus had been banded, without a blow being struck. A new liody of 
ordinary in its character. Ho had not raised himself above household troops was enrolled and organized on quite 
the usual official level. He had achieved no military dis- different principles from the old. In face of the senate, 
dnetion, — had indeed seen no warfare beyond the petty as Dio tolls us, Severus acted for the moment like “ one 
border frays of a frontier province. But tho storm that of the good emperors in the olden days.*^ After a niagni- 
now tried all official spirits found his alone powerful enough ficont entry into the city he joined the senate iu execrat- 
to brave it. Three imperial dynasties had now been ended ing the memory of Commodus, and in punishing the 
by assassination. The Flavian line had enjoyed much murderers of Pertinax, whom he honoured with the most 
shorter duration and much less prestige than the other two, splendid funeral rites. He also encouraged the senate to 
and the circumstances of its fall had been peculiar in that pass a decree directing that any emperor or subordinate 
it was probably planned in the interest of the senate and of an emperor who should put a senator to death should 
the senate certainly reaped the immediate fruits. But the be treated as a public enemy. But ho ominously refrained 
crisis which arose on the death of Nero and the crisis which from asking the senate to sanction his accession to the 
arose on the death of Commodus were strikingly alike. In throne. 

both cases it was left to the army to determine by a struggle The rest of Severus's reign, as it is read in the ancient 
which of the divisional commanders should succeed to the histories, is in the main occupied with wars, over which 
command-in-chiof, that is, to the imperial throne. In each we shall rapidly pass. The power wielded by Pescennius 
case the contest began with an impulsion given to the com- Niger, who called himself emperor, and was supposed to 
manders by the legionaries themselves. The soldiers of control one half of tho Homan world, proved to be more 
the great commands competed keenly for the honour and imposing than substantial. The magniiicont promises of 
the material advantages to be won by placing their general Oriental princes were falsified as usual m the hour of need, 
in the seat of empire. The officer who refused to lead Niger himself, as described by Dio, was the very type of 
would have been deemed a traitor to his troops, and would mediocrity, con.spicuous for no faculties, good or bad. 
have suffered the punishment of his treason. This very character had no doubt commended him to 

There is a widespread impression that the Preetorian Commodus as suited for the important command in Syria, 
guards at all times held the Roman empire in their hands, which might have proved a source of danger in abler 
hut its cr^oneousness is demonstrated by the events of the hands. The contest between Severus and Niger >\aa 
year 193. For the first time in the course of imperial practically decided after two or three engagements, fought 
liistory the Priptorians presumed to nominate as emperor by Severus’s officers, Tho la'^t battle, which took place 
a man whoha^no legions at his back. This was Pertinax, at Issus, ended in the defeat and death of Niger (194). 
who has been well styled the Galba of his time — upright After this the emperor spent two years in successful 
and lionourable to severity, and zealous for good govern- attacks upon the peoples bordering on Syria, particulaiiy 
ment, but blindly optimist about the possibilities of in Adiabene and Obriioone. Byzantium, the first of Niger’s 
reform in a feeble and corrupt age. After a three months^ possessions to be attacked, was the last to fall, after a 
rule he was destroyed by the power that lifted him up. glorious defence. 

According to the well-known story, true rather in its out- Late in 19G Severus turned westward, to reckon with 
line than in its details, the Praitorians sold the throne to Albinus, who was w^ell aware that the reckoning was 
Didius Julianus. But at the end of two months both the inevitable. ' He was better born and better educated than 
Praetorians and their nominee were swept away by the Severus, but m capacity far inferior. As Severus w^aa 
real disposers of Roman rule, the provincial legions. Four nearing Italy he received the news that Albinus had been 
groups of legions at the time were strong enough to aspire declared emperor by his soldiers. Tho first counter-stroke 
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of Severufi was to affiliate himaelf and hiB elder son to the 
Antoni nOH by a Bort of Hpurious and posthurnona adop- 
tioit. The prestige of the old name, oven when gained in 
tills illegitimate way, was }>robabiy worth a good deal. 
BassianuB, the elder Bon of BeveruB, thereafter known as 
Anroliiis Antoninus, was named Ctesar in place of Albinus, 
and was tliUH marked out as successor to his father. With- 
out interrupting the march of his forces, Boverus con- 
trived to make an excursion to Home. Hero he availed 
liiins(‘lf with much subtlety of the sympathy many senators 
were known to have felt for Niger. Though he was so 
tar faitliful to the decree passed by his own advice that 
he put no senator to death, yet he banished and 
iinpoveriKhed many whose presence or influence seemed 
dangerous or inconvenient to his prospects. Of the 
Butferers probably few had ever seen or communicated 
with Niger. 

The collision between the forces of Severus aud Albinus 
was the most violent that had taken place between Homan 
troops since the mighty contest at Philippi. The decisive 
engagement was fought in February of the year 197 on 
the plain between the Hhone and the Ba6ne, to the north 
of Lyons. Dio tells us that 150,000 men fought on each 
side. The fortunes of Boverus were, to all appearance, at 
one stage of the battle as hopeless as those of J alius Coisar 
were for some hours during the battle of Munda. The 
tide was turned by the same means in both cases — by the 
personal c'onduct and bravery of the commander. 

By this crowning victory Severus was released from all 
need for disguiBC, and poured forth on the civil popula- 
tion all the wrath which he had been storing up for a long 
time” (Dio). Ue particularly frightened the senate by 
calling himself the sou of Marcus and brother of Commodus, 
whom he had before insulted. And he read a speecli in 
which he declared that the severity and cruelty of Sulla, 
Marius, and Augustus had proved to be safer policy than 
the clemency of Pornpoy and Julius C»sar, which had 
wrought their ruin. He ended with an apology for Com- 
modus and bitter reproaches against the senate for their 
sympathy with his assassins. Over sixty senators were 
arrested, on a charge of having adhered to Albinus, and half 
of tliem wore put to death. Tn most instances the charge 
was merely a pretence to enable the omj>eror to crush out 
the forward and dangerous spirits in the senate. The 
murderers of (yommodus were punished ; Commodus himself 
was deified ; and on the monuments from this time onward 
Boverus figures as the brother of that reproduction of all 
tlio vice and iTuelty of Nero with the refinement left out. 

The next years (1 97-202) wore devoted by Severus to 
one of tlie dominant ideas of the empire from its earliest 
days -war against the Parthians. The results to which 
Trajan and Verus had aspired were now fully attained, and 
Mesopotamia was definitely established as a Homan pro- 
vince. Part of tlio time was spent in the exploration of 
Egypt, in respect of which Dio takes opjiortunity to say that 
Boverus was not the man to leave anything human or divine 
uninvostigated. The emperor returned to enjoy a well- 
earned triumph, commemorated to this day by the arch in 
Home which bears his name. During the six years which 
followed (202 208) Be verus resided at Home and gave his 
attention to the organization of the empire. No doubt his 
vigorous influence was felt to its remotest corners, but our 
historians desert us at this point and leave us for the most 
part to the important but dim and defective conclusions to 
be drawn from the abundant monumental records of the 
peigu. Only two or three events in the civil history of this 
period are fully narrated by the ancient writers. The first 
of these is the festival of the Decennalia, or rejoicings in 
the tenth year of the emperor*s reign. Contemporaneous 
with this festival was the marriage of Aurelius Antoninus 


(Caracalla) with FlautUla, the daughter of Plautianne, com- 
mander of the reorganized Prastorian guards. This officer 
liolds a conspicuous position in the ancient accounts of the 
reign, yet it is all but impossible to believe a good deal 
that we are told concerning him. Nevertheloas, without a 
clear view of the career of Plautianus, it is difficult te 
grasp definitely some important features in the character 
of Severus, or to appreciate exactly the nature of his 
government. According to Dio and Herodian, Plautianus 
was allowed for years to exercise and abuse the whole 
power of the emperor, so far as it did not relate to the 
actual conduct of war. He was cruel, arrogant, and 
corrupt; and the whole empire groaned under his exac- 
tions. Qeta, the brother of Severus, tried to open the 
emperor’s eyes, but the licence of Plautianus was merely 
restricted for a moment, to be bestowed again in full 
Finally, in 203 this second Sejanus fell a victim to an 
intrigue set on foot by his own son-in-law Antoninus 
(Caracalla), the details of which were not clearly known 
even to contemporary writers. It is hard to see in what 
way we are to reconcile this history with the known facts 
of Beverus’s character and career, unless we assume that 
Plautianus was really the instrument of his master for the 
execution of his new policy towards the senate and the 
senatorial provinces. That Plautianus abused his authority 
aud brought about his own fall is probable enough, — also 
that Severus had destined him at one time for the guardian- 
ship of his sons. Plautianus was succeeded in his office 
by two men, one of whom was the celebrated jurist 
Papiniau. 

Severus spent the last three years of his life (208-211) 
in Britain, amidst constant and not very successful war- 
fare, which he is said to have provoked partly to strengthen 
the discipline and powers of the legions, partly to wean 
his sons from their evil courses by hard military service. 
He died at York in February of the year 211, There are 
vague traditions that his death was in some way hastened 
by Caracalla. This prince had been, since about 197, 
nominally joint emperor with his father, so that no 
ceremony was needed for his recognition as monarch. 

The natural gifts of Severus were of no high or unusual order. 
Ho had a clear head, proni})titude, reBolution, tenacity, and great 
organizing power, but no touch of genius. I'hat ho was cruel 
cannot l)e questioned, but his cruelty was of the calculating kind, 
and always cluarly directed to some end. He threw the head of 
Niger over the ramparts of Byzantium, but merely as the best 
means of procuring a surrender of the stubbornly defended fortress. 
The head of Albinus he exhibited at Romo, but only as a warning' 
to the capital to tamper no more with pretenders. The children 
of Niger were held as hostages and kimUy treated so long as they 
might possibly afford a useful basis for negotiation with their 
father ; when he was defeated they wore killed, lest from among 
them should arise a claimant for tne im])erial power. Stern anil 
barbarous punishment was always meted out oy Severus to the 
conquered roc, but terror was deemed the best guarantee for peace. 
He felt no scruples of conscience or honour if he thought his interest 
at stake, but he was not wont to take an excited or exaggerated 
view of what his interest req^uired. He used or destroyed men and 
institutions alike with cool judgment and ft single eye to the main 
purpose of his life, the secure establishment of his dynasty. Tl»c 
few traces of aimless savagery which wo find in the ancient narra- 
tives are probably the result of fear working on the imagination of 
the time. 

As a soldier Severus was xierhunally bravo, but He can hardly he 
called a general, in spite of his saccesaful campaigns. He was 
rather the organizer of victory than the actual author of it. The 
oprations against Niger were canied out entirely by his officers. 
i)io even dedares that the final battle with Albinus was the first 
at which Severus had ever been actually present. When a wai 
was going on he was constantly ti’a veiling over the scene of it, 
])lanning it aud instilling into the army his own pertinacious 
spirit, b.ut the actual fighting was usually left to others. His treat- 
ment of the army is the most characteristic feature of his reigJ'- 
He fraukly broke with the decent conventions of the Augustan 
constitution, ignored the senate, and candidly based his rale u})on 
force. The only title ho ever laid to the throne was the pronuneia* 
9nie?Uo of the legions, whose adherence to his cause he commemorated 
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•ren on tho ooimge of tho i*ealin. The legions voted him the 
adopted son of Marcus Aurelius ; the legions associated with him 
Caraoalla in the government of the empire. Boverus strove earnestly 
to wed the army as a whole to the supiiort of his dynasty, lie 
increased enormously the material gains and the honorary distinO' 
tions of the service, so that he was charged with corrupting the 
troops, Yet it Cannot be denied that, all things considered, he 
left the army of the empire more eiliciont than he found it. He 
increastiil the strength of it by three legions, and turned the 
Prrotorians, heretofore a flabby body without military experience 
or instinct, into a chosen corps of veterans. Their ranlcs were 
tilled by promotion from all the legions on service, whereas pre- 
viously there had boon special enlistment from Italy and one or 
tw-o of the neighbouring provinces. It was hoped that those 
picked men would form a force on which an emperor could rely in 
an emergency. But to meet the possibility of a legionai 7 revolt 
In the provinces, oneot the fundamental principles of the Augustan 
empire was abrogated ; Italy became a province, and troojts of the 
regular army were quartered in it under the direct command of 
the emperor. Further to obviate the risk of levolution, the great 
commands in the provinces were broken up, so that, excepting on 
the turbulent eastern frontier, it was not ])osaible for a commander 
to dispose of troops numerous enough to render him dangerous to 
the government. 

But, while the policy of Severus was primarily a family policy, 
lie was by no means careless of the general security and wtiliare of 
the empire. Only in one instance, tlie destruction of Byzantium, 
did ho weaken its defences for his own private ends — an error for 
whicli his successors paid doaidy, when the Goths came to dominate 
the Euxinu. The constantly troublesome Dauubian remons re- 
ceived the special attention of the emperor, but all over uie realm 
the status and privileges of communities and districts were recast 
in the way that seemeu likely to conduce to their pro8|>erity. The 
administration acquired more and more of a military character, in 
Italy as well as in the provinces Retired military ofheors now 
filled many of the posts formerly reserved for civilians of equestrian 
rank. The prcefect of the Praetorians received larpe civil and judi- 
cial powers, so that the investment of Papinian with the office was 
less unnatural than it at first sight seems. The alliance between 
Bevi»fua and the jurisconsults had important consequences. While 
he gave thorn new importance in the body politic, and co-operated 
with them in the work of legal reform, they did him material service 
by working an absolutist view of the goveruuieut into the texture of 
Romau law. Of the le^al changes of the reign, important as they 
were, we can only mention a few details. The emperor himself was 
a devoted and upright judge, but he struck a great blow at the 
purity of the law by transferring the exorcise of imperial jurisdic- 
tion from the forum to the palace. He sharpened in many respects 
the law of treapon, put an end to the time-honoured quaestmies 
fterpetuae, altered largely that important section of the law which 
tlefinoil the rights of the fisuus, and develo|>ed further the social 
policy which Augustus bad embodied in the lex Julia de adulteriia 
end the lex Papia Poppaea. 

Boverus boldly adopted as an official designation the autocratic 
title otdomimaSf which the better of his predecessors had renounced, 
and with which the worse had only toyed, as Domitian, whom 
Martial did not hesitate to call **hi8 lord and his god.’’ During 
Beverus*s reign the senate was absolutely ]>oworle88 ; ho took all 
iidtiativo into his hands. Ho broke down the distinction between 
tho servants of the senate and the servants of the emperor. All 
nominations to office or function passed under his scrutiny. Tlie 
estimation of the old consular and other republican titles was 
dimiiiiHhed. The growth of capacity in the senate was eficctually 
oliccked ^ cutting off the tallest of the poppy-heads early in the 
reign. The senate became a mere registration office for tho 
imperial determinations, and its members, as has boon well said, 
a choir for drawling conventional hymns of praise in honour of 
the monarch. Even the nominal restoration of the senate's power 
at tho time of Alexander Boverus, and the accession of so-cnlled 
“senatorial emperors” later on, did not oflaco the work of 
Septimius Severus, which was resumed and carried to its fulfil- 
ment by Diocletian. 

It only remains to say a few words of the emperor's attitutle 
towards literature, art, and religion. No {)eriod in the history of 
Latin literature is so barren as the reign of Severus. Many later 
periods— the ago of Stilicho, for example'- shine brilliantly by com- 
jmrihon. Tho only great Latin writers are the Christians Tertullian 
and Cy])rian. Tho Greek Ut(‘rature of the period is richer, but not 
owing to any patronage of the em[)eror, except perhaps in tho case 
ef Dio Cassius, who, though no admirer of Severus, attributes to 
eueouragernent received from him the execution of the groat his- 
torical work which has come down to our time. The numerous 
restorations of ancient buildings and the many new constructions 
carried out by Severus show that he was not insensible to the artistic 
glories of the past ; and he is known to have |)aid much attention 
to works of art in foreign countries where his duties took him. But 
he was in no sense a patron or connoisseur of art. As to religion. 


if wc may trust Dio, one of the moat superstitious of historians, 
Severus was one of tho most superstitious of monurchs. Hut apart 
fioui that it is difficult to say what was Ills influence on the religious 
currents of tho time. He probably did a good deal to strengthen 
and extend tlm ofiicial cult of the imperial laniily, whieli had been 
gi-eally divelopcd during the prosperous times of the Autouiiies. 
But what he thought of Christianity, Judaism, or the Oriental 
mysticism to whioh his wife Julia Domna gaio such an impulse in 
iht‘ succeeding reign, it is impossihle to say. We may U‘st conclude 
that hia leligious sympathios weie wide, since tvaditioa has not 
painted him as the i»artisan of an> one form of woishin. 

The energy and doiniiianc^e oi Sc*veitts’s character and his cai>a(nt> 
for rule may be deemed, without tancifulucss, to ho traceaulc in 
the numerous lopresentations of las teatures W’hicli have survived 
to our days. 

Hie authorities for thu etnppror's rol^fu aio fairly full and satis fuel ory, con- 
aiduiing tho guneial acaiitluesa of tlio imponal icconIh Sevoiun luuisclf wiote 
an autobiography uhlcli wusregajdid ah (undid und trustwoUhy t»u the whole. 
Iho events of tho reign woio lecoidedhy several ( onfeuniorntles Ihc Hist place 
among those must be given to Dio Cassius, who brands to tire i mpire in much 
the same relation as Livy to tho rt^publle. lie bet^mt a senator in the your 
when Marcus Aurelius died (IhO) and retained that dlgnlt\ for mote tlian titty 
years. He was well acqnatnted with Se\ojUH, mid was ircai euoiiKh tin centre 
ot uftairs to know the real nature of evonta, without lx log gicitt enoagh to ha\« 
irersonal motives fur warping the mcoid. Tliough tliis pnitiuii of Dio’s history 
uo longer exists in Itsoil^nal form, we have co)dous extiuctH from rt, made by 
Xiphiliiius, an occloslastlc of the 11th ceutuiy. The faults wlrlch have impalied 
tho credit of Dro's great work in its eailier portions, Ills luiK of tho critical 
faculty, his inexact knowledge of the earlier Human institution s, his passion for 
signs horn heaven, -could do little Injury to the nai'rutive of an e> e-witness; and 
he must here make upon the attentive reader tho hnurmion of unusual fieedutn 
from the commonest vices of history, — ^passion, prejudice, and insliicuiity. His 
Greek, too, stands in agreeable contrast to the debased Latin of the “seiiptores 
hlatoriae Augustae." The Greek writer llerodiau was also a ountemporaiy of 
Sever us, but the mere fact that we know nothing of his life is in itsrdf enuuglr to 
show that his opportunities were not so great as those of Dio. The I’eputatiou of 
Herodlan, who was used as the main authority for the times of Sovrrus by 
Tlllernont and Gitrbon, has not been proof against the criticism of recent scholars. 
His faults are those of rhetoric and exaggeration. His narrative Is probably 
In many places not independent of Dio. The writers known as tho “ scriptorcs 
historlae Augustae*' are also of considerable Impurtairce. — ^particularly In Uie lives 
of Didius JuUutrus, Severus. Pesceuuius Niger, and Caracalla. attributed to iEUlua 
Spaftionus; thoso of Clodlus Alblnus and (J^llias Macrlnus to Julius Capitollirus; 
those of Antoninus Diadiimenus, Antoninus Hellogabalun, and Alexander 
Severus to Latnpridlus. The perwunal history of Severus and his family is known 
to us mainly through these wi iters. Their principal authority was most pt obably 
L. Moritrs Maximus, a youitger contemporary of Septimius ^verus, who wrote, 
ill continuation of the work of Suetonius, the lives of eleven emperors fi’om 
Trajan to Hellogabalus Inclusive. If wo may believe a few words about him 
dropped by Ammianus MarcelUnus, he was a kind of prose Juvenal, whose 
uniformly dark pigments can hardly have sufficed to paint a true picture even 
of his own times. The very numerous inscriptions belonging to the age of 
Septimius Severus enable us to control at many points and largely to supplement 
the literary records of his reign, particularly as regards the dutulls of his 
administration. The Juridical works of Justiulatrs epoch embody much that 
throws light on the government of Severus. 

Thu piindpal modern works ndating to this emperor, after TiUeiiiotrt and 
Gibbon, are— J. J. Schulte, J)tt Jmperatore L. Septirnio jSsvrro. MUiistet , 1867 ; 
IlUfnei*, Untttrsuchunf/4n zur Oeschtchte dez Satzen L. JSepttmtuz St'veru*, 
Giessen, 1876; Unterzuchungen zur rbmizrhm Kaitergezehxchte^ ed, by M. 
Budtnger; II. Schiller, Oezchichte tier rbmuchen A'afnertcG, Gotha, 1880-83; l>e 
Ceuicneer, Bzzat zur la Vie et le lUgnz de Ikpttme Sevire, lirussels, 1880; 
Kdvllle, La Rtligion a Rome zouz lez I*aiis, 1886. Controversy about the 

many disputed matters pertaining to Severus has been intentionally avoided in 
what has been said above. (J. S. H.) 

SEVERUS, Marcus Aurelius Alexander, Roman 
emperor from 222 to 235, was of Syrian parentage, and was 
born at Area near the Syrian Tripolis (now Urka ; VilkiU, 
iii, 653 ; cf, Gen. x. 17), probably in the year 205. His 
father Gessius Marcianus held oifice more than once as an 
imperial procurator; his mother Julia Mama^a was the 
daughter of Julia Mmsa, the scheming and ambitious 
lady of Kmesa who had succeeded in raising her grand' 
son Elagabalus to the throne of the Caesars ; seo the 
genealogical table in Heliogabalus. HLs original name 
was Alexius Hassianus, but he changed it in 221, when 
Maesa persuaded Elagabalus to adopt his cousin as suc- 
cessor and create him Caasar. In the next year Elagabalus 
was murdered, and Alexander was jiroclnimed by the 
I’raitorians and accepted by the senate, lie was then a 
mere lad, amiable, well-meaning, but somewhat weak, and 
entirely under the dominion of his mother, a woman of 
many virtues, who surrounded her son with wise counsel- 
lors, watched over the development of his character, and 
improved the tone of the administration, but on the other 
hand was inordinately jealous of her influence, and alien- 
ated the army by extreme parsimony, while neither she 
nor her son had a strong enough hand to keep tight tlie 
reins of military discipline. Mutinies became frequent in 
all parts of the empire : to one of them tho life of the 
praetorian prefect Ulpian was sacrifleed ; another compelled 
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the retirement of Dion OoBaiue from hie command (eee 
Diok). On the whole, however, the reign of Alexander 
Severua waa pros|>erouB till he waa summoned to the East 
to face the new j>ow6r of the SdMnians (see Persia, voL 
xviil p. 607). Of the war that followed we have very 
variouB accounts ; Mommsen (voL v. p, 420 sq.) tehns to 
that which is h^ast favourable to the Homans. At all 
events, though the Persians were checked for the time, 
the conduct of the Homan army showed an extraordinary 
lack of discipline. The emi)eror returned to Home and 
celebrated a triumph (233), but next year he was called 
to face German invaders in Gaul, and there was slain 
with his mother in a mutiny which was probably led by 
Maxi minus, and at any rate purchased him the throne. 
Whatever the personal virtues of Alexander were, and 
they Juive not lost by contrast with his successor's brutal 
tyranny, he was not of the stuff to rule a military empire. 

SKVEHUS, SuLPicma (c. 365-c 425), early Christian 
writer. A native of Aquitania, ho was thoroughly imbued 
with the culture of his country and time. The seven 
southern })rovinco8 of Gaul, between the Alps and the 
Loire, had long been completely Homanized. The very 
name ** Gaul ** was repudiated by the inhabitants and 
confined to the natives of the ruder northern districts. 
The lifetime of Severus exactly coincided with the period 
of greatest literary development in Aquitania, then the 
truest or only true home of Latin letters and learning — 
their last place of refuge, from which Severus saw them 
driven before he closed his eyes on the world. Almost all 
that wo know of his life comes from a few allusions in his 
own writings, and some passages in the letters of his 
friend Paulinas, bishop of Nola. In his early days he 
was famous as a pleader in the courts, and his knowledge 
of Homan law is rellocted in parts of his writings. He 
married a wealthy lady belonging to a consular family, 
who died young, leaving him no children. At this time 
Bevcrus oame under the powerful influence of Ht Martin, 
bishop of Tours, by whom he was led to devote his wealth 
to the Christian poor, and his own powers to a life of good 
works and meditation. To use the words of his friend 
Paulinas, he broke with his father, followed Christ, and set 
the teachings of the “ fishermen" far above all his Tullian 
ioaruing.'’ He rose to no higher i*ank in the church than 
that of }»r6sbyter. His time was passed chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Toulouse, and such literary efforts os he 
l»ermitted to himself were made in the interests of 
Christianity. In many respects no two men could be 
more unlike than Severus, the scholar and orator, well 
versed in the ways of the world, and Martin, the rough 
Pannonian bishop of Tours, ignoiRnt of learning, sus- 
picious of culture, the champion of the monastic life, the 
seer of visions, and the worker of miracles. Yet the spirit 
of the rugged saint subdued that of the polished scholar, 
and the works of Severus would have little importance 
now did they not reflect the ideas, influence, and aspira- 
tions of Martin, the foremost ecclesiastic of Gaul, and one 
of the most striking figures in the church of his day. 

Thi‘ cliici vsenK of Sfjvonis is the C'/zm/mf, a summary of sacivd 
]n»(ory fioiu tlie bugiiniiiig of ths world to Iuh own times, with 
th« onimKioii of thu events recorded in the OoHjHds and the Acts, 
“lest the ioun ol his biief \ioik Hhoiild detiact from the honour 
(hie to those events.'' The book was in fact a text-book, and was 
aitually used as such in tlie schools of Kumpe for about a century 
and a lialf attci tlio edUu) pnfieeps was published by Flacius 
lllyriciw in Severus nowhere clearly points to tlie class of 

readers for whom his book is designed. lie disclaim h the inten- 
tion of making bis work a sulistitute for the actual narrative 
contained in Uie Bible. “Worldly historians” had been used 
by him, he says, to make clear the dates and the connexion of 
events and for sunplementiug the sacred sources, and with the 
intent at one and the same time to instruct the unlearned and to 
“ convince *’ the Icai ned. Probably the “ unlearned ” are the mass 
of C'hiistians and the learned are the cultivated Chiistians and 


pagans alike, to whom the mde kngniige of the uwia, 

whether in their Greek or their l«atin form, would be distostefui 
The literary etractnre of the narrative itself shows that Severus 
had in his mind piinoipally readers on the same level of ouhure 
with himself. He was anxious to show that sacred history 
might be presented in a form which lovers of Sallust and Tacitus 
oomd appreciate and mijoy. The style is lucid and almost 
classical. Though phrases and even sentences from many classical 
authors aie inwoven here and there, the narrative flows on easily, 
with no trace of the jolts and jerks which offend us in almost 
every line of a patchwork imiUtor of the classics like Bidonius. 
In order that his work might fairly stand beside that of the old 
Latin writers, Beverus boldly u^ored the allegorical methods of 
interpreting sacred history to which the heretics and the orthodox 
of the age were alike wedded. Possibly he was not unshaken in 
his adherence to the ^xiculiar reading which nearly all men then 
gave to the maxim that “ the letter killeth but the spirit maketh 
alive.” 

As an authority for times antecedent to his own, Beverus is of 
little moment At only a few points does he enable us to correct 
or supplement other records. Bernays has shown that he based 
his narrative of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus on the 
account given by Tacitus in his “Histories,” a portion of which 
lias been lost We are enabled thus to contrast Tacitus with 
Josephus, who warped his narrative to do honour to Titua In 
his allasiottB to the Gentile rulers with whom the Jews came into 
contact from the time of the Maccabees onwards, Severus dis- 
closes some points which are not without importance. But the 
ical interest of his work lies, first, in the incidental glimpses it 
affords all through of the history of his own time, next and more 
{larticularly, in the information he lias preserved conceniing the 
struggle over the PriscilHanist heresy, which disorganized and 
degraded the churches of Spam and Gaul, and particularly affected 
Aquitaine. The symjiathies here betrayed by Beverus are holly 
those of St Martin. The stout bishop had withstood to his face 
Maximus, who ruled for some yeats a large part of the western 
portion of the empire, though ho never conquered Italy. He had 
reproached him with attacking and overthrowing his predecessors 
on the throne, and for his dealings with the church. Beverus loses 
no opportunity presented by his naivative for laying stiess on the 
crimes and follies of lulors, and on their cruelty, though he once 
declares that, cruel as rulers could be, jiriosts could bo crueller still. 
This last statement has icforence to the bihhoi>s who had left 
Maximus no peace till he had stained his hands with tho blood of 
Priscillian and his followers. Martin, too, had denounced tlie 
worldliiK'ss and greed of the Gaulish bishops and clergy. Accord- 
ingly ue find that Severus, in narrating the division of Canaan 
among the tribes, calls the s|)eeial attention of eccloHiastics to the 
fact that no portion of tho land was assigned to tho tribe of lA)vi, 
lost they should Ihj hindered in their service of God. “ Our cleigy 
seem,” he says, “not merely forgctlul uf the lesson hut ignorant of it, 
such a pobsioii fur poBsessioiiB has iii our days fastened like a pesti- 
lence on their souls. They aio gi'oody of property, and tend their 
estates and hoard their gold, ana buy and sell and give their minds 
to gum. Those of them who are rejmted to be of better principles, 
who neitboi hold property nor l>artor, sit and wait for gifts, and 
pollute all the grace of their lives by taking lees, while they almost 
make market of their hoUne^s ; but 1 have digiessed farther than I 
intended, through vexation and weariness of the present age." We 
heie catch an interesting glimpse of the circumstances which \i(»re 
winning over good men to nionasticism in tho West, though the evi- 
dence of an enthusiastic votuiy of the solitaiy life, such as Beverus 
w'as, is probably not fiee ft*om cxaggeiation. Beverus also fully 
sympathized with the action of St jSartin touching Priscillmni.sm. 
Tliis mysterious Western offshoot of Gnosticism had no single 
fcatuio about it w'hich could soften the hostility of a ch.iractcr 
such Rs Martin's was, but he staunchly resisted the introduction of 
secular punishment for evil doctrine, and withdrew from communion 
with those bishops in Gaul, a large majority, who invoked the aid 
of Maximus against their erring brethren. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note tho account given by Severus of the synod held 
at Hi mini in 859, where the question arose whether tlie bishops 
attending the assembly might lawfully receive money from the 
imperial treasury to recoup their travelling and other expenseo. 
Severus e\ idea tly approves tho action of the British and Gaulish 
bishops, who deemed it unbecoming that they should lie under 
pecuniary obligation to the em|)eror. His ideal of the church 
required that it should stand clear of and above the state. 

Alter the Chrottica the chief work of Beverus is his of 
Martin^ a contril)ution to popular Christian literature which 
did much to establish tlie great leputation which that wondci 
working saint maintained thtoughout the Middle Ages. The book 
is not projierly a bn'graphy, but a catalogue of miracles, told in all 
tho simplicity of absolute belief. The ijower to work miraculous 
signs is assumed to bt in direct ^iroportion to holiness, and is by 
Beverus valued merely as an evidence of holiness, which he is 
persuaded can only be attained through a life of Isolation from the 
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' matin In tho ^t ci uit dialogue* Sereiui puts into the moOth 
of an iuterloontor a meet plessmg desctlptiou of the life of 
coftuobites and solitaries in the deserts bordering on Egypt The 
main evidenoe of the virtue attained by them lies in the voluntary 
subjection to them of the sava^ beasts among which they lived. 
But Beveru* was no indiscritninatinff adherent of monasticism. 
The same dUdpgue shows him to be alive to its dangers and defects 
The second dimogue is a large appendix to tho Lite of Martin, and 
really supplies more infortnation of his life as bishop and of his 
views than the work which bears the title Vila S. Martini. The 
two dialogues occasionally make interesting referencou to personages 
of the epoch. In Dial. 1, oc. 6, 7, we have a vivid mcture of the 
controversies which raged at Alexandria over the works ot Origen. 
The judgment of Severus Idmself is no doubt that which ho puts 
m the mouth of his interlocutor Postumianus ‘ “ 1 am astonished 

that one and the same man could have so far differed fiom himself 
that in tlie appi'ovod portion of his works ho has no equal since 
the apostles, wnile in that portion for whieh he is justly blamed 
It is proved tlmt no man has committed more unseemly errors.*’ 
Tlireo epistles complete the list of Severus’s genuine works. He 
IS said to have been led away lu his old ago by Pclagianisra, but 
to have repented and inflicted long-enduring peuaiico on hiraseli. 

The text of the Chronica rests ott a single MS , one of the Palatine collection 
now in the Vatlian; of the other woika MhS ai*e abundant. Home spurious 
letters bear the name of Severus; also In a MS, at Madtid is a work falsely 
professing to be an epitome of the Chimiea of Seveius, and going down to 
611 1 he chief editions of the complex woiks of Su\eru8 are those by De Piato 

(Verona, 1741) and b} Halm (foimlng vok I of the Corpm Strtptorum 
EcclwiaKicoi um ^aKnorum, Vienna, 106*). lUeie la a most admirable mono< 
graph on the Chroutea by Beinays (BetUn, 1861) (J S. R.) 

SJilVIQN^li, Makije DR Kabutin-Chantal, Marquise 
i>E (1626-^1696), the most charming of all letter- writers 
in all languages, was born at Paris on February 6, 1626, 
and died at the chateau ot Grignan (Dr6me), on April 18, 
1 696. Tho family of llabutin (if not so illustrious as Bussy, 
Madame de Sdvignt^’s notorious cousin, affected to consider 
it) was one of great age and distinction in Burgundy. It 
was traceable in documents to the 12th century, and the 
castle which gave it name still existed, though in ruins, in 
Madame de Bevigne’s time. The family had been ** gens 
d'^p6e” for the most part, though Francois de Habutin, 
tho author of valuable memoirs on the sixth decade of the 
16th century, undoubtedly belonged to it. It is said that 
Bussy’s silly vanity led him to exclude this Francois from 
the genealogy of his house because he had not occupied 
any high position. Marie's father, Celae Benigne de 
Habutin, Baron de Chantal, was tho son of the celebrated 

Bainto ” Chantal, fhend and disciple of 8t Francis of 
Hales; her mother was Marie do Coulanges. Celse de 
Habutin shared to the full the mania for duelling which 
was the curse of the gentlemen of France during the hrst 
half of the 17th centurj^ and was frequently in danger both 
directly from his adversaries and indirectly from the law. 
He died, however, in a more legitimate manner, being 
killed during the English descent on tlie Isle of Kh6 in 
July 1627, His wife did not survive him many years, and 
Marie was left an orphan at the age of seven years and a 
few months. She then passed into the care of her grand- 
parents on th6 mother's side ; but they were both aged, 
and the survivor of them, Philippe de Coulanges, died in 
1 636, Maiie being then ten years old. According to French 
custom a family council was held to select a guardian of 
the young heiress, for such she was to some extent. Her 
uncle Chnstophe de Coulanges, Ahh6 de Livry, was chosen. 
He was somewhat young for the guardianship of a girl, 
being only twenty-nine, but readers of his niece's letters 
know how well “ Le Bien Bon " — for such is his name in 
Madame de S^vign^’s little language — acquitted himself 
of the trust. Ho lived till within ten years of his ward^s 
d(^th, and long after his nominal functions were ended he 
was in all matters of business the good angel of the family, 
while for half a century his abbacy of Livry was the 
favourite residence, both of his niece and her daughter. 
Coulanges was much more of a man of business than of 
a man of letters, but either choice or the fashion of the 
time induced him to make of his niece a learned lady. 
Chapelain and Manage are specially mentioned as her 


tutors, and Manage at least fell in love with her, in which 
point he resembled the rest of the world, and was constant 
to his own habits in regard to his pupilk Tallemant des 
li^ux gives more than one inatance of the cool and good- 
humoured raillery with which she received his passion, 
and the earliest letters of hem that we possess are 
addressed to Manage. Another literary friend of her 
youth was the poet Baint-Pavin. Among her own sex she 
was intimate with all the coterie oi the Hdtel Rambomllet, 
and her special ally was ^Mademoiselle de la Vergne, after- 
wards Madame do la Fayette, In person she was extremely 
attractive, though the minute critics of the time (which 
was the palmy day of portraits in words) objected to her 
divers deviations from strictly legular beauty, such as eyes 
ol different colours und sixes, a “ square-ended " nose, and 
a somewhat heavy jaw. Her beautiful hair and com- 
plexion, however, were admitted oven by these censors, as 
well as the extraordinary spirit and liveliness of her 
expression. Her long minority, under so caicful a 
guardian as Coulanges, had also raised her iortune to the 
amount of 100,000 crowns— a large sum for the time, and 
one which with her birth and beauty might have allowed 
her to expect a very brilliant marriage. That which she 
finally made was certainly one of affection on her side 
rather than of interest. There had been some talk of her 
cousin Bussy, but very fortunately for her this came to 
nothing. She actually married llenri^ Marquis de Bevigne, 
a Breton gentleman of a good family, and allied to the 
oldest houses of that province, but of no great estate. 
The marriage took place on August 4, 1644, and the pair 
went almost immediately to B6vign6's manor-house of Les 
Bochers, near Vitr6, a place which Madame de S6vign6 
was in future years to immortalize. It was an unfortified 
chateau of no very great size, but picturesque enough, with 
the peaked turrets common in French architectuio, and 
surrounded by a park and grounds of no largo extent, but 
thickly wooded and communicating with other woods. 
The abundance of trees gave it the repute of being damp 
and somewhat gloomy. Fond, however, as Madame do 
B6vign6 was of society, it may be suspected that the 
happiest days of her briei married life were spent there. 
For there at any rate her husband bad less opportunity 
than in Paris of neglecting her, and of wasting her money 
and his own. Very little good is said of Henri de 
S6vign6 by any of his contemporaries. He was one of 
the innumerable lovers of Ninon de I'Enclos, and made 
himself even more conspicuous with a certain Madame de 
Qondran, known in the nickname slang of the time as 
“ La Belle Lolo." He was wildly extravagant. That his 
wife loved him and that he did not love her wa.s generally 
admitted, and the frank if somewhat coxcomb-like accounts 
which Bussy llabutin gives of his own attempt and failure 
to persuade her to retaliate on her husband are decisive 
as to her virtue. At last S^vigu^'s pleasant vices came 
home to him. He quarrelled with the Chevalier d'Albret 
about Madame do Gotidran, fought with him and was 
mortally wounded on the 4th of February 1651 , he died 
two days afterwards. There is no reasonable doubt that 
his wdfe regretted him a great deal more than he deserved. 
On two different occasions she is said to have fainted in 
public at the sight once of his adversary and once of Lis 
second in the fatal duel ; and whatever Madame de 
S^vign6 was (and she hod several faults) she was ( ertaiuly 
not a hypocrite. Her husband had when living ac( used 
her of coldness, — the common excuse of libertine husbands, 
— ^but even he seems to have found fault only with her 
temperament, not with her heart. To close this part ot 
the subject it may be said that though only six and 
twenty, and more beautiful than ever, she never married 
again despite frequent offers, and that no aspersion was 
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ever thrown save in one instance on her fame. For the 
rest of her life, which wan long, she gave herself up to her 
children. 1'hese were two in number, and they divided 
their in o therms affections by no means equally. The eldest 
was a daughter, Francjoise Marguerite de 86vign6, who 
was born on October 10, 1646, whether at Les Ushers 
or in Paris is not absolutely certain. The second, a son, 
CharloH do Sevigne, was born at Les Eochers in the spring 
of 164 H. To him Madame de S{‘vign6 was an indulgent, 
a generous (though not altogether just), and in a way an 
aifoctionato mother. Her daughter, the future Madame de 
Ongnau, she worHhii)[}ed with an almost insane affection, 
which only its charming literary results and the delightful 
qualities wlii(‘b accompanied it in the worshipper, though 
not in the worshipped, save from being ludicrous if not 
revolting. As it is, not one in a hundred of Madame de 
86vigue’8 readers can find in his heart to be angry with 
her for her devotion to a very undivine divinity. 

After her husband’s death Madame de S^vign^ passed 
the greater part of the year 1651 in retirement at Les 
Rochors. Hhe had, however, no intention of renouncing 
the world, and she returned to Paris in November of that 
year, her affairs having been put in such order as S^vign^’s 
extravagance permitted by the faithful Coulanges. For 
nearly ton years little of importance occurred in her life, 
which was passed at Paris in a house she occupied in the 
Place Hoyale (not as yet in the famous H6tel Carnavalet), 
at Lob libbers, at Livry, or at her own estate of Bourbiliy 
in the M&connais. 8he had, however, in 1658 a quarrel 
with her cousin Bussy, which had not unimportant results, 
and at the end of the time mentioned above she narrowly 
escaped being compromised in reputation, though not poli> 
tically, at Fouquet’s downfall. Notwithstanding Buasy’s 
unarniable character and the early affair of the proposed 
marriage, and notwithstanding also his libertine conduct 
towards her, the cousins had always been friends ; and 
the most amusing and characteristic part of Madame do 
S^vigiie’s correspondence, before the date of her daughter’s 
marriage, is addressed to him. 8ho had a very strong 
belief in family ties ; she recognized in Bussy a kindred 
spirit, and she excused his faults os Rahutinadea and 
Rabutimffea — the terms she uses in alluding to the rather 
excitable and humorist tomt>or of the house. But in 
1658 a misunderstanding about money brought about a 
quarrel, which in its turn had a long sequel, and results 
not unimportant in literature. Bussy and his cousin had 
jointly come in for a considerable legacy, and he asked her 
for a loan. If this was not positively refused, there was a 
difficulty made about it, aud Bussy was deeply offended. 
A year later, at the escapade of Roissy (see Rabutin), 
according to his own account, he improvised (according 
to probability he bad long before written it) the famous 
portrait of Madame do Sevign6 which appears in his 
notorious lliaioire Amoureuae^ and which is a triumjvh of 
malice. Circulated at iirst in manuscript and afterwards 
in ]>rint, this caused Madame de S^vign^ the deepest pain 
and indignation, and tlie quarrel between the cousins was 
not fully made up for years, if indeed it was ever fully 
made up. This portrait, however, was more wounding 
to self-love than in any way really dangerous, for, road 
between the lines, it is in effect a testimonial of character. 
The Fouquet matter was more serious. The superin- 
tendent was a famous lady-killer, but Madame de S6vigne, 
though he was her friend, and though she had been 
ardently courted by him as by others (one quarrel in her 
presence between the Duke de Rohan and the Marquis de 
Tonquedec had become notorious), had hitherto escaped 
jcandaL At Fouquet’s downfall in 1651 it was announced 
on indubitable authority that communications from her 
had been found in the coffer where Fouquet kept his love 


letters. She protested that the notes in question were ol 
friendship merely, and Bussy (one of the not veiy numerous 
good actions of his life) obtained from Le Tellier, who as 
minister had examined the letters, a corroboration of the 
protest. But the letters were never published, and there 
have always been those who held that Madame de S^vign^ 
regarded Fouquet with at least a very warm kind of 
friendship. It is certain that her letters to Pomponne 
describing his trial are among her masterpieces of 
unaffected, vivid, and sympathetic narration. 

During these earlier years, besides the circumstances 
already mentioned, Madame de 8^vign6 conceived, like 
most of the better and more thoughtful among Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, a great affection for the establishment 
of Port Royal, which was not without its effect on her 
literary work. That work, however (if writing than which 
certainly none was ever loss carried out in a spirit of 
mere workmanship can be so called), dates in its bulk and 
really important part almost entirely from the last thirty 
years of W life. Her letters before the marriage of her 
daughter, though by themselves they would suffice to give 
her a very high rank among letter-writers, would not do 
more than ffU one moderate-sized volume. Those after 
that marriage fill nearly ten large volumes in the latest 
and best edition. We do not hear very much of Made- 
moiselle de S6vign6’s early youth. For a short time, at a 
rather uncertain date, she was placed at school with the 
nuns of St Marie at Nantes. But for the most part her 
mother brought her up herself, assisted by the Abb6 do la 
Mousse, a faithful friend, and for a time one of her most 
constant comi>anions. La Mousse was a great Cartesian, 
and he made Mademoiselle de S^vign^ also a devotee of 
the bold soldier of Touraine to a degree which even in that 
century of blue stockings excited surprise and some ridi- 
cule. But MademoiseUe de S6vign6 was bent on more 
mundane triumphs than philosophy bad to offer. Her 
beauty is all the more incontestable that she was by no 
means generally liked. Bussy, a critical and not too bene 
volont judge, called her “la plus jolie fille de France,” 
and it seems to be agreed that she resembled her mother, 
with the advantage of more regular features. She was 
introduced at court early, and as she danced well she 
figured frequently in the ballets which were the chief 
amusement of the court of Louis XIY. in its early days. 
If, however, she was more regularly beautiful than her 
mother she had little or nothing of her attraction, and 
like many other beauties who have entered society with 
similar expectations she did not immediately find a 
husband. Various projected alliances fell through for one 
reason or another, and it was not till the end of 1668 
that her destiny was settled. On January 29 in the next 
year she married Frangois Adh^mar, Comte de Orignan, 
a Provencal, of on© of the noblest families of France, and 
a man of amiable and honourable character, but neither 
young nor handsome, nor in reality rich. He had been 
twice married and his great estates were heavily encum- 
bered. Neither did the large dowry (300,000 livres) 
which Madame de S6vign6, somewhat unfairly to her son, 
bestowed upon her daughter, suffice to clear encumbrances, 
which were constantly increased in the sequel by the 
extravagance of Madame de Grignan as well as of her 
husband 

Charles de S6vign6 was by this time twenty years old, 
but he had no doubt already learnt that he was not the 
person of chief importance in the family. He never, 
throughout his life, appears to have resent^ his mother’s 
preference of his sister ; but, though thoroughly amiable, 
he was not (at any rate in his youth) a model character. 
Nothing is known of his education, but just before his 
sister’s marriage he volunteered for a rather hairbrained 
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expedition to Crete a^inst the Turks, and served with 
cr^t. Then his mo^or bought him the commission of 
widon (a kind of sub-comet) in the Gendarmes Dauphin, 
in which regiment he served for some years, and after 
long complaining of the slowness of promotion rather 
rapidly rose to the rank of captain, when he sold out. 
But though he always fought well he was not an enthusi- 
astic soldier, and was constantly and not often fortunately 
in love. He followed his father into the nets of Ninon 
de TEnclos, and was Racine’s rival with Mademoiselle 
Champmesl^. The way in which his mother was made 
confidante of these discreditable and not very successful 
loves is characteristic both of the time and of the country. 
In 1669 M. de Grignan, who had previously been lieu- 
tenant-governor of Languedoc, was transferred to Provence. 
The governor-in-chief was the young duke of Vend6me. 
But at this time he was a boy, and he never really took 
up the government, so that Grignan for more than forty 
years was in effect viceroy of this important province. 
His wife rejoiced greatly in the part of vice-queen ; but 
their peculiar situation threw on them the expenses 
without the emoluments of the office, and those expenses 
were increased by the extravagance of both, so that the 
Grignan money affairs hold a larger place in Madame de 
S^vign^’s letters than might perhaps be wished. 

In 1671 Madame de 8*^vign6 with her son paid a visit 
to Les Rochers, which is memorable in her history and in 
literature. The states of Brittany were convoked that 
year at Vitr6. This town being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Les Rochers, Madame de S6vign6’s usually 
quiet life at her country house was diversified by the 
necessity of entertaining the governor, the Due de 
Chaulnes, of appearing at his receptions, and so forth. 
All these matters are duly consigned to record in her 
letters, together with much good-natured raillery (it must 
be admitted that it is sometimes almost on the verge of 
being ill-natured, though never quite over it) on the 
country ladies of the neighbourhood and their ways. She 
remained at Les Rochers during the whole summer and 
autumn of 1671, and did not return to Paris till late in 
November. The country news is then succeeded by nows 
of the court. At the end of the next year, 1672, one 
great wish of her heart was gratified by paying a visit to 
her daughter in her vice-royalty of Provence. Madame 
de Grignan does not seem to have been very anxious for 
this visit, — perhaps because, as the letters show in many 
cases, the exacting affection of her mother was somewhat 
too strong for her own colder nature, perhaps because she 
feared such a witness of the ruinous extravagance which 
characterized the Grignan household. But her mother 
remained with her for nearly a year, and did not return to 
Paris till the end of 1673. During this time wo have (as 
is usually the case during these IVoven^al visits and the 
visits of Madame de Grignan to Paris) some letters 
addressed to Madame de St^vigne^*, but comparatively few 
from her. A visit of the second class was the chief event 
of 1674, and the references to this, such as they are, is 
the chief evidence that mother and daughter were on the 
whole better apart. 1675 brought with it the death of 
Turenne (of which Madame do 86vignd has given a very 
noteworthy account, characteristic of her more ambitious 
but not perhaps her more successful manner), and also 
serious disturbances in Brittany. Notwithstanding these 
it was necessary for Madame do S^vigne to make her 
periodical visit to Les Rochers. She reached the house in 
safety, and the friendship of Chaulnes protected her both 
from violence and from the exactions which the miserable 
province underwent as a punishment for its resistance to 
excessive and unconstitutional taxation. No small part 
of her letters is occupied by these affairs. 
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The year 1676 saw several things important in Madame 
de S^vigne’s life. For the first time she was seriously ill, 
— it would appear with rheumatic fever, — and she did not 
thoroughly recover till she had visited Vichy Her letters 
from this place are among her very best, and picture life 
at a 17th-oontury watering-place with unsurpassed vivid- 
ness. In this year, too, took place the trial and execution 
of Madame de Brinvilliers. This event figures in the 
letters, and the references to it are among those ^hicb 
have given occasion to unfavourable comments on Madame 
de Bevign6*8 character — comments whi<*h, with others of 
the kind, will be more conveniently treated together. 
In the next year, 1677, she moved into the Ii6tel Cariia- 
valet, a house which still remains and is inseparably 
connected with her memory, and she had the pleasure 
of welcoming the whole Grignan family to it. They 
remained there a long time ; indeed nearly two years 
seem to have been spent by Madame de Grignan partly 
in Paris and partly at Livry. The return to Provence 
took place in October 1678, and next year Madame de 
S6vign6 hod the grief of losing La Rochefoucauld, the 
most eminent and one of the most intimate of her close 
personal friends and constant associates. In 1680 she 
again visited Brittany, but the close of that year saw her 
back in Paris to receive another and even longer visit 
from her daughter, who remained in Paris for four years. 
Before the end of the last year of this stay (in February 
1684) Charles de StWign^, after all his wandering loves, 
and after more than one talked-of alliance, was married 
to a young Breton lady, Jeanne Marguerite de Mauron, 
who had a considerable fortune. In the arrangements for 
this marriage Madame de Sevign^ practically divided all 
her fortune between her children (Madame de Grignan of 
course receiving an unduly large share), and reserved only 
part of the life interest. The greed of Madame de 
Grignan nearly broke her brother’s marriage, but it was 
finally concluded and proved a very hajipy one in a some- 
what singular fashion. Both S(Wign6 and his wife became 
deeply religious, and at first Madamo de B^vigni^* found 
their household (for she gave up Les Rochers to them) 
not at all lively. But by degrees she grow fond of her 
daughter-in-law. During this year she spent a consider- 
able time in Brittany, first on business, afterwards on a 
visit to her son, and partly it would appear for motives 
of economy. But Madame de (Grignan still continued 
with only short absences to inhabit I’aris, and the mother 
and daughter were practically in each otlier’s coinjiany 
until 1688, The proportion of letters therefore that we 
have for the decade 1677-1087 is much smaller than 
that which represents the decade preceding it ; indeed the 
earlier period contains the great hulk of the whole corn 
spondence. In 1687 the Abb<!; do Coulanges, Madame do 
86vign6’s uncle and good angel, died, and in the following 
year the whole family were greatly excited by the first 
campaign of the young Marquis do Grignan, Madame de 
Qrignan’s only son, who was sent splendidly equipped to 
the siege of Philip psbourg. In the same year Madame de 
86vign6 was present at the St Cyr performance of Esther^ 
and some of her most amusing descriptions of com t cere- 
monies and experiences date from this time. 1689 and 
1690 were almost entirely spent by her at Les Roclicrs 
with her son ; and on leaving him she went across France 
to Provence. There was some excitement during her 
Breton stay, owing to the rumour of an English descent, 
on which occasion the Breton militia was called out, and 
Charles de B^vigm^* appeared for the last time as a soldier ; 
but it came to nothing. 1691 was passed at Grignan and 
other places in the south, but at the end of it Madame de 
B4vign6 returned to Paris, bringing the Grignans with 
her; and her daughter stayed with hor till 1694. The 

XXL — 8q 
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E ^r 1693 saw the loas of two of her oldest friends, — Bussy 
butin, her faithless and troublesome but in his own way 
affectionate cousin, and Madame de la Fayette, her life- 
long companion, and on the whole perhaps her best and 
wisest friend. Another friend almost as intimate, Madame 
de Lavardin, followed in 1094. Madame de Si^vign^ 
spent but a few months of this latter year alone, and 
followed her daughter to Provence. She never revisited 
Brittany after 1691. Two important marriages with 
their j)reparations occupied most of her thoughts during 
1694 -1693. The young Marquis de Grignan married the 
daughter of Saint-Amant, an immensely rich financier; 
but his mother^s pride, ill-nature, and bad taste (she is 
said to have remarked in full court that it was necessary 
now and then to “ manure the best lands,’’ referring to 
Saint-Atnant’s wealth, low birth, and the Orignan’s nobility) 
made the marriage not a very happy one. Uis sister 
Pauline, who, in the impossibility of dowering her richly, 
had a narrow escape of the cloister, made a marriage of 
affection with M. do Bimiano, and eventually became the 
sole re[;reBentativo and continuator of the families of 
Grignan and H<^vign6. 

Madame de StSvigmi survived these alliances but a very 
short time. During an illness of her daughter she herself 
was attacked by smalljxix in A])ril 1696, and she died on 
tlie 17tb of that month at Grignan, and was buried there. 
Her idolized daughter was not present during any time of 
her illness ; it has been charitably hoped that she was too 
ill herself. Her known attention to her own good looks, 
and the terror of the smallpox which then prevailed, 
su[)ply perhaps a less charitable but sufficient explanation. 
But in her will Madame de Bdvign4 still showed her prefer- 
ence for this not too grateful child, and Charles de Sovign6 
accepted his mother’s wishes in a letter showing the good- 
nature which ho had never lacked, and the good sense 
which, after his early follies, and even in a way during 
them, he had also shown. But the two families wore, 
except as has been said for Madame de Simiane and her 
posterity, to be rapidly broken up, Charles do B(ivign6 
and his wife had no children, and he himself, after occupy- 
ing some public posts (ho was king’s lieutenant in Brittany 
in 1697), went with his wife into religious retirement at 
Paris in 1703, and after a time sequestered himself still 
more in the seminary of Sainte-Magloire, where he died on 
March 26, 1713. His widow survived him twenty years. 
Madame de Grignan had died on August 16, 1705, at a 
country house near Marseilles, of the very disease which 
she had tried to escape by not visiting her dying mother. 
Her son, wh6 liod fought at Blenheim, had died of the 
same malady at Thionville the year before. Marie 
Blanche, her eldest daughter, was in a convent, and, as all 
the Comte de Grignan’s brothers had either entered the 
church or died uniuarriod, the family, already bankrupt 
in fortune, was extinguished in the male line by Grignan’s 
own death in 1714, at a very groat age, Madame de 
Simiane, whose connexion with the history of the letters 
is important, died in 1737. 

Tliu chief subjects of public interest and the principal family 
events of importance which are noticed in the letters of Madame 
de Sevigmi have been indicated already. But, as will readily be 
understood, neither tlie whole nor even the chief interest of her 
corroHpondoiu c is confined to such things. In the latest edition 
the letters extend to sixteen or seventeen hundred, of which, how- 
ever, *• considerable number (porhajis a third) are replies of other 
persons or letters addressed to her, or letters of her family and 
iriends liaving more or less connexion with the subjects of her cor- 
respondent 0 . As a lulo her own letters, especially those to her 
daughter, am of groat length. Writing as she did in a time when 
newspapers were not, or at least were scanty and jejune, gossip of 
all sorts apjieais among her subjects, and some of her most famous 
letters are pure reffortaqr (to use a modem French slang term), 
while others deal with strictly private subjects. Thus one of her 
best known pieces has for snb\ect the famous suicide of the great 


cook Vatel owing to a misunderstanding as to the provision of fish 
for an entertainment given to the king by Conde at Chantilly. 
Another (one of the most characti^ristic of all) deals with the 
projected marriage of Lauzun and Mademoiselle de Montpensier ; 
another with the refusal of one of her own footmen to turn hay- 
maker when it was important to got the crop in at Les Rochers ; 
another with the fire which burnt out lier neighbour’s house in 
Paris. At one moment she tells how a forward lady of honour 
was disconcerted in offering certain services at Mademoiselle’s 
levee ; at another how ill a com tier's clothes became him. She 
enters, as has been said, at gioat length into the pecuniary 
difficulties of her daughter; she tells the most extiaordinary 
stories of the fashion in which Charles do S^vign4 sowed his wild 
oats ; she takes an almost ferocious interest and side in her 
daughter's quarrels with rival beauties or gteat officials in Provence 
who throw difficulties in the way of government 

Almost all writers of literary letters since Madame de Sdvign^’s 
days, or rather since the publication of her correspondence, have 
imitated her more or less dixectly, more or less consciously, and it 
is therefore only by applying that histone estimate upon which 
all true criticism rests that her full value can be discerned. The 
charm of her work is, however, so irresistible that, read even with- 
out any historical knowledge and in the coniparatiyoly adulterated 
editions in which it is generally met with, that charm can hardly 
lie missed. Madame de S6vign^ was a member of the strong and 
original group of writers — Retz, La Rochefoucauld, Cpmeille, Pascal, 
St Evremond, Descartes, and the rest — who escaped the finical and 
w'eakoning reforms of the later 17th century, w^hile for the most part 
they had profited by those earlier lefonns which succeeded the 
classicizing of the Pleiade and the imitation of Spanish and Italian 
which marred some early work of Louis XI 1 1. ’s time. According to 
the strictest standard of the Academy her idiraseology is sometimes 
incorrect, and it occasionally show^s traces of the quaint and afiected 
style of the Pricimscs ; hut these things only add to its savour and 
piquancy In lively narration few writers have excelled her, and 
in the natural oxprossioti of domestic aifectiou and maternal 
affection none. She had an all -observant eye for trifles and the 
keenest possible appreciation of the ludicrous, together with a 
hearty roiish for all sorts of amusements, pageants, and diversions, 
anti a deep though not voluble or ovcr-senbitive sense of the 
beauties of nature. But with all this she had an understanding as 
solid as her temper was gay. Unlike her daughter she was not a 
professed blue-stocking or philosophess. But she had a strong 
affection for theology, ui which she inclined (like the gicat majority 
of the religious ana intelligent laity of her time in France) to the 
Jansenist side. Her favourite author in this class was Nicole 
She has been reproached with her ionduess tor the romances of 
Mile. <ie Scudery and the rest of hei school. But probably many 
persons who make that reproach have themselves never read the 
works they despise, and uie ignoiant how much merit there is in 
books whose chief faults ai*o that they arc written in a strongly 
marked and now obsolete fashion, and that their length (which* 
however, scarcely if at all exceeds tliat of Clarissa) is pioposteroua 
In jmrely literary criticism Madame do S^vigne, few as were the 
airs she gave herself, was no mean expert. Her preference for 
Corneille over Racine has much more in it than the fact that the 
elder poet had been her favourite before the younger began to 
write ; and her remarks on La Fontaine and some other authors 
are both judicious and independent. Noi is she wanting in 
original reflexions of no ordinary merit. All these things, added 
to her abundance of amusing matter and the charm of her hnght 
and ceaselessly flowing style, fully account for the unchanged and 
uudimiuished delight w'hich half a dozen generations have taken 
in her work. But it cannot bo repeated too often that to enjoy 
that work in its most enjoyable point — the combination of fluent 
and easy style with quaint archaisms and tricks of phrase — it must 
be read as slie wrote it, and not in the trimmed and corrected version 
of Pei rill and Madame de Simiane. 

There can, moreover, be no one, however wedded he may be to 
the plan of criticizing literature as literature, who will not admit 
that great iwirt of the interest and value of these remorkable works 
lies in the picture of character which they present. Indeed, gr^t 
part of their purely literary merit lies in the extraordinary vivid- 
ness of this very presentation. Madame do S(^vign6's character, 
however, has not united quite such a unanimity of suffrage as her 
ability in writing. In her own time there wei'e not wanting 
enemies (indeed her unsparing }>artisanship on her daughter’s 
side could not fail to provoke such) who maintained that her 
letters wore written for effect, and that her affection for her 
daughter was ostentatious and unreal. But few modern critics 
have followed these detractors, and it may be said confidently that 
no competent judge of character, alter patiently reading the letters, 
C4in for a moment admit their view. But this kind of enemy has 
boon followed by another, who, not overshooting his mark so con- 
spicuously, has been somewl^t more successful in persuading 
8|>octator8 that he has hit it. Her excessive affection for Madame 
de Grignan (the almost imiiortuuate character of which seems to 
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119 prorea dj ner own oonieasioiiB ox imnappiness if not of quarrel 
when they were together ) ; her unhesitating blindness to anything 
hut her daughter's interest (manifested especially in the part she 
took in most unjustifiable attempts of Madame de Gngnan to 
aecure her stepdaughters* dowries and to force themselves into a 
convent) ; her culpable tolerance of her son's youthful follies on 
the one hand ana the uneven balance whicli she hold in money 
matters between him and his sister on the other ; the apparent 
levity with which she speaks of the sufferings of jMadame de 
Brinvilliers, of galley slaves, of the peasantry, &c. ; and the freedom 
of language which she uses herself and tolerates from otheia, — ^havc 
all been cast up against her. Here the before-mentioned historic 
estimate sufficiently disposes of some of the objections, a little 
<:oinTnon sense of others, and a very little charity of the rest If 
too much love felt by a mother towards a daughter be a fault, then 
^sartaiuly Madame do S<§vi^6 was one of the most offending souls 
that ever lived ; but it will hardly, even with the injustice which 
like all excessive affection it brou^t in its train, be held damning. 
Indeed, the guilty lady was evidently quite aware of her weakness 
in this respect, and it is one of the most noteworthy things of her 
literary oa]iacity that, excessive as the weakness is, it does not dis- 
gust or weary the reader. The singular eonfidonces which Madame 
do S6vigu4 received from her son and transmitted to her daughter 
would even at the present day be loss surprising in France than in 
England. They nio only an instance, adjusted to the manners of 
the time, of the system of sacrificing everything to the mointon- 
4 ince of confidence between mother and son, to which the almost 
invariable, and to forei^ers sometimes rather ludicrous, but certainly 
not un amiable, adoration of Frenchmen for thoir mothers is due. 
Here too, as well as in reference to the immediately kindred charge 
of crudity of language, and to that of want of symtiathy with suffer- 
ing, especially with the sufferings of the people, it is especially 
necessary to remember of what generation Madame de 84vigne 
was and what were her circumstances That generation was the 
generation which Madame de Rambouillet endeavoured with some 
success to polish and hmnani/e, but which had barely recovered 
the hardening influences of the religious and civil wars when it 
was plunged into the Fronde. It was the generation to which 
belong the almost incredible ytt trustworthy lli&torieiUs of 
Talleinant, and in which, when she herself had already reached 
middle life, Buasy Rabutin’s HiUoire Amoureusc exposed him 
indeed to powerful reseutineuts but did not make him lose all caste 
as a gentleman and man of honour. It is absurd to expect at such 
a time and in private letters the delicacy proper to quite different 
times and circumstances. Moreover, as to the charge of inliumanity 
not only do these considerations apply but there is mote to bo 
xileadod than mere extenuating circumstances. It is not true that 
Madarno do Sr^vign^ shows no sympathy with the oppression of the 
Bietons; it is very fai fiom true, though her incurdble habit of 
humorous expression — of lUthuU'iwbge^ os she says — makes her occa- 
aioually use light phrases about tho matter. But it is in fact as 
unreasonable to exj^ect modern political views from her (and it is 
irom certain modern i)olitica] standpoints that the charge' is usually 
made) as it is to expect her to observe tho canons of a 19th-century 
pjoprioty. On the whole she may bo as iairly and confidently 
ac(|uitted of any moral fault, save the one peccadillo of loving her 
daughteir too exclusively and blindly, as she may be acquitted of 
all literary laults whatsoever. Her letters are wholly, what her 
son-in-law said well of her after her death, compagnona d4UcUux\ 
and, far from faultless as Madame de Grignan was, none of her faults 
is more felt by the reader than lier long visits to her mother, during 
wdrudi the letters ceased. 

The bibliographic history of Madame de Si^vign^’s letters is of 
considerable interest in itself, and is moreover typical of much 
other contemporary literary history. The 17th century was par 
crcellmce tho century of privately circulated literature, and from 
Madame do Sevign^ herself we know that her own letters wore 
copied and handed about, sometimes under specified titles, as early 
us 1673. ^oue of them, however, wore published until her cor- 
respondence with Bussy Rabutin appeared, in his Memolrt and 
CorreHpomdcvw&y partly in the year of her death, partly next year. 
The remainder were not printed in any form for thirty years. 
Then between 1726 and 1728 appeared no less than seven un- 
aiithorLsed editions, containing more or fewer additions from the 
copies which had been circulated privately The bibliography of 
these is complicated and curious, and must be sought in sj>ecial 
w orks (see especially the Chranda J&crivaim edition, vol. xi. ). They 
have, however, abiding interest chiefly because they stirred up 
Madame do Sirniane, the writer's only living representative, to 
give an authorivsed version. This appeared under the care of the 
Chevalier de Perrin in 6 vols. (Paris, 1784^87). It contained only 
the letters to Madame de Grignan, and these were subjected to 
editing rather careful than conscientious, the results of which were 
never thoroughly removed until quite recently. In the first place, 
Madame de Simiane, who possessed her mother’s replies, is said to 
have burnt the whole of these from religious motives ; this phrase 
is explained by Madame do Grignan^ Cartesianism, which is 


supposed to have led her to expressions alarming to orthodoxy. 
In tho second, scruples partly having to do with tho susceptibilitioa 
of living persons, partly coneerninjg Jaiisonist mid other picjudict s, 
made her insist on numerous omissions. Thudly, and most un- 
fortunately, tho change ol taste seems to have required still moio 
numerous alterations of stylo and language, such as tho substitu- 
tiou of ** Ma Fille " for Madame do Sovigm^’s usual and charming 
“ Ma Bonne,” and many others. Perrin followed this edition U]i 
in 1761 with a volume of supplcmoiitaiy letters not addressed t<» 
Madame de Grignan, and in 1764 published hia last edition oi the 
whole, which was long the standard (8 vol^., Paris). During the last 
half of the 18th century numerous editions of the whole oi jmrts 
appeared with important additions, such as that of 1766, giving 
for the hrst time tho letters to Pomjionno on tho Foiiquot tiial, 
that of 1773, giving letters to Moulcean ; that of 1776, giving loi 
the first time the Ihissy letti rs boparato fiom his ineimuts, &c. An 
important collected edition of all thest' fragments, by tho Abbd do 
Vauxctdles, appeared in 1801 (Paris, An IX.) in 10 vols. ; five years 
later Oouvelle (Paris, 1806, 8 vols ) intioduced tho improvement 
of chrouolugK al older ; this was rcjnintod m 12 vids. (Paris, 1819) 
with some more unpublished letters which hail separattly np])t.ue(l 
meaiiwdule. In tho same j oar appt.iied tin* Inst edition ot M. do 
Monmeniue. From that date continual additions ol \\npul>iished 
letters were made, in great part by the same editoi, and at lust tlic 
whole was remodelled on mfinuscii])t cojues (the originals iinfoi- 
tunately are available for but few) in the lahtion colled Dos Giaiids 
Berivains, wrhich M. do Moiimoique began, but which owing to lus 
death had to bo finished by MM. Kegiiiei, Paul Alcsuaid, and 
Sommer (Pans, 1862-1868). This, which entirely 8ii]»crscdts all 
others (even a handsome edition published during its appeal nine 
by M. Silvostro do Sacy), consists of twelve volumes of text, notes, 
&c., two volumes of lexicon, and an album of plates. It contains 
all tho published letters to and fiom Madame de Sf'vigne, with the 
replies wheie they exist, with all those letters to and from Madame 
do Simiane (many of which had been added to the mam body) 
that contain any interest. Tho solo tauH to be found with tins 
oxcollent edition is the omission to add to each volume a table of 
contents giving each letter as it comes with a biief abstract of its 
contents. To it, however, must he added two volumes (printed 
uniformly) of Lettrea hv6dUeit^ published by M. ('h. Uapmas in 
1876 and contaiuing numerous variants and additions tiom a MS. 
copy discovered in an old ciiriositv sho}) at Dijon. Of less olaboiale 
and costly editions that in the collection Didot (6 vols., Paris, v.d. ) 
is by far the best, though, in common with all otheis except tho 
Oranda ^cnmina edition, it contains an adulterated text. 

Works on MaUumo de Stfvignd arc inimmei able The biograpb/ by I’aul 
MoHnaid Is nouily cxliauatlve, but tlioinoat elubuiato bioKiaphicoI book la that 
of Walekenaci (ild ed Furls, IH&O, 5 vols.), to which should lie added the reniaik- 
able JiUtoffe do JUme. di* iHoi'ifffie of AubtnRS (I’arls and St Fetersbuin, 184lf) 
In kiitfllth an excellent httlebook by Miss Thatkiiay (Mrs Uitchle), Kdlnburfrb 
and London, 18S1, may bo rccomniunUed. Most of tho editions have ]ioftiaits 
more or fewer. (Ul SA ) 

SEVILLE, a Spanish province— one of the eight into 
which Andalusia is divided — and formerly one of the four 
Moorish kingdoms, is bounded on tho S. by Malaga and 
Cadiz, on the W. by Huelva, on the N. by Badajoz, and 
on theK by Cordova, Tho superficial area is 5429 square 
miles, and in 1877 the population numbered 505,291. 
Northwards the province is broken up by low spurs of tlie 
Sierra Morena, the summits of which in the extreme north 
rise to a considerable height ; but in the southern and 
larger half the ground is flat and fertile, and the only 
mountainous part is the frontier line formed by the Sierra 
de Honda. The Guadalquivir traverses the province from 
north-east to south-west and receives in its course the 
waters of several streams, the chief being tho Genii and 
the Guadaira on the left, and the Ouadalimar to the right. 
The province is one of the most productive and flourishing 
in Spain, and grows all kinds of grain and vegetables 
Oil and wine, oranges and olives, are among its chief 
exports, while tobacco, leather, paper, spirits, chocolate, 
textile jfabrics of silk and wool, soap, glass, and earthen 
ware are amongst its manufactures. Sheep and oxen, 
horses and asses, are reared on its |>astureB ; and in tho 
mountainous districts there are copper, silver, lead, iron, 
coal, and salt mines, and quarries of chalk and marble. 
Commerce has made great strides of late years owing to 
the opening up of the country by railways, and foreign 
capital has developed the natural resources of the district. 
The province is divided for administrative purposes into 
fourteen partidosjudiciales and ninety-eight ayuntamientos, 
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and iB represented in the oortes by four eenators and 
twelve deputies. The following towns have a population 
of more than 10,000 within the municipal boundaries; — 
Seville (see below), Carmona (17,426), Constantina 
(10,988), Ecija (24,955), Lobrija (12,864), Marchena 
(13,768), Moron do la Frontera (14,879), Osuna (17,211), 
and IFtrera (15,093). 

SEVILLE (Span. SevUla^ Latin Japalu^ Arabic IMir 
hya\ cai>ital of the above x>rovince and the seat of an 
archbishopric, with a i>opulation of 133,938 in 1877, is 
situated in 37" 22' N. lat. and 
5' 58' W. long,, 62 miles 
(95 by rail) north -north-cast 
of ( 'adiz and 355 miles south- 
south-west of Madrid, on 
the leit l>ank of the Guadal- 
<iuivir, which here flows 
through a level country as 
productive as a garden. The 
river i& navigable uji to the 
city, which is highly pictur- 
esque in its combination of 
ancient buildings with busy 
coiiimerce. From the earliest 
times the port has been a 
chief outlet for the wealth of 
Spam, Under the Jtomaiis 
tht^ city was made the eaijital 
of Ha^tiea, and became a 
favourite resort for wealthy 
Homans. The emj)erors 
Hadrian, Trajan, and Theo- 
dosius were born in the 
neighbourhood at Italica 
(now Bantii)once) whore are 
the remains of a considerable 
amphitlioatre The chief 
existing monument of the 
Komansin Seville itself is the 
aqueduct, on four hundred 
and ten arches, by wliicli the 
water from AlcalA dc Gua- 
dairacontinued until recently 
to be sm)plied to the to>^n. 

At the beginning of the 5th 
century the Silingi Vandals 
made Seville the seat of their 
empire, until it passed in 531 
under the Goths, who chose 
'J’oledo for tlioir <‘ai)ital 
^Vf ter the defeat of 1 )ou 
Hoderiek at Guadolote in 
712 the Arabs took posses- 
sion of the city after a siege 
of some months. Under the 
^ Arabs Seville continued to 
N^tlounsh. Edrisi speaks in 
Mirtieular of its groat export 
rsjo m the oil of Aljarafe. 
traiydistrict was in groat 
The >ccui)ied by Syrian 
[)art Corn Emesa, part of the troops that entered Spain 
Arabs fi in 74 1 at the time of the revolt of the Berbers, It 
with Balj\of one of these Emesan families, Abii ^1-Kdsim 
was a scion\^(ii of Seville, who on the fall of the Spanish 
Mohammed, ^ the revolt of his townsmen against their 
caliphate headt(iQ23) and became the founder of the 
Berber masters which Seville was capital, and which 
Abbddid dynasty, Mo*tadid (1042-1069) and grandson 
lasted under his somn till the city was taken by the 
MoTamid (1069-109' 


Almoravids. The later years of the AlmoravU rule wero 
very oppressive to the Moslems of Spain ; in 1133 the 
people of Seville were prepared to welcome the victorious* 
arms of Alphonso VIL, and eleven years later Andolusia^ 
broke out in general rebellion. Aimohade troops now 
passed over into Spain and took Seville in 1147. Under 
the Almohades Seville was the seat of government and 
enjoyed great prosperity; the great mosque was com- 
menced by Yiisuf I. and complete by his son the famous- 
Almanzor. In the decline of the dynasty between 1228 


and 1248 Seville underwent various revolutions, and ulti- 
mately acknowledged the Hafsite prince, who, however, 
was unable to save the city from Ferdinand III., who 
restored it to Christendom in 1248, The aspect of the 
town even now is essentially Moorish, with its narrow tortu- 
ous streets and fine inner court-yards to the houses. Many 
of these date from before the Christian conquest, and the 
walls and towers which until recently encircM the city for 
a length of 5 miles have a similar origin. The victory of 
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Ferdinand brought tempora^ ruin on the city, for it 
ts said that 400,000 of the inhabitants went into volun> 
tary exile, and some time elapsed before Seville recovered 
from the loss. But its position was too favourable 
for trade for it to fall into permanent decay, and by 
the 15th century it was again in a position to derive 
full benefit from the discovery of America. After the 
reign of Philip 11. its pros|>erity gradually waned with 
that of the rest of the Peninsula; yet even in 1700 its 
silk factories gave employment to thousands of work- 
people ; their numbers, however, by the end of the 18th 
century had fallen to four hundred. In 1800 an out- 
break of yellow fever carried off 30,000 of the inhab- 
itants, and in 1810 the city suffered severely from the 
French under Soult, who plundered to the extent of 
six millions sterling Since that time it has gradually 
recovered prosperity, and is now one of the most busy 
and active centres of trade in the peninsula. Politically 
Seville has always had the reputation of peculiar loyalty 
to the throne from the time when, on the death of 
Ferdinand III., it was the only city which remained 
faithful to his son Alphonso the Wise. It was conse- 
quently much favoured by the monarcha, and frequently a 
seat of the court. In 1729 the treaty between England, 
France, and Spain was signed in the city; in 1808 the 
central junta was formed here and removed in 1810 to 
Cadiz; in 1823 the cortes brought the king with them 
from Madrid ; and in 1848 Seville combined with Malaga 
and (Granada against Espartero, who bombarded the 
city but fled on the return of Queen Maria (Christina 
to Madrid. 

Seville contains treasures of art and architecture which make it 
one of the most interesting cities in Europe. The cathedral, dedi- 
cated to Santa Maria do la Sede, ranks in size only after St Peter’s 
at Rome, being 415 feet long, 298 feet wide, and 150 feet high to 
tho roof of the nave. The west front is amnoachcd hy a high 
flight of steps, and tho platform on which the cathedral stands is 
surrounded by a hundred shafts of columns from the mosque which 
formcily occupied tho site. The work of building be^an in 1403 
and was tlnished in 1519, bo that tho one stylo of Spanish Pointed 
Oothie is fairly preserved throughout the interior, however nmeh 
tho oxteiior is spoiled by later additions. Unfortunately tho west 
front remained untinished until 1827, when the central doorway 
was coin]deted in a very inferior manner ; but this has now been 
renewed in a purer style. At the east end aro two lino Gothic 
doorways with good sculpture in tho tympana; and on tho north 
side the Puorta del Perdon, as it is called, has somo very exquisite 
detail over tho horse-shoo arch, and a pair of line hron/o doors. The 
exterior of the cathedral may bo disappointing, hut tho interior 
leaves little to he desire<l. It forms a parallologi am containing 

nave and four aisles with surrounding chapels, a central dome 
171 foot high inside, and at tho east end a royal sepulchral cha|M3l, 
which was an addition of tho 10th century. The thirty-two 
immonso clustered columns, the ninoty-throo windows, mostly filled 
with the liiiest glass hy Flemish artists of tho 10th century, and 
tho profusion of art work of various kinds displayed on all sides 
produce an unsurpassed effect of magnitieeiico and grandeur. Tho 
rorodos is an enormous Gothic work containing forty 'four panels 
of gilt and coloured wood carvings by Daiicart, dating from 1482, 
and a silver statue of the Virgin by Fiaiicisco Alfaio of 1596. 
Tho archbishop’s throne and the choir-stalls (1475-1648) are fine 
pieces of carving, and amongst tho notable metal-work aro the rail- 
ings (1519) by Sancho Niiffo^, and tho lectern by Bartolome Morel 
of the same jieriod. The bronze candelabrum for tcTudua?, 25 feet 
in height, is a splendid work by Morel. In tho Sacristia Alta is a 
silver I epousstS reliquaiy presented hy Alphonso tho AVisc in the 13th 
century ; and in tnn' Sacristia Mayor, which is a good plateresciuo 
addition by Diego dc Kia&o in 1530, is a uiagnificont collection of 
church plate and vestments. At tho west end of the nave is the grave 
of Ferdinaml, tho son of Columbus, and at the cast end. in tho royal 
chapel, lies tho body of St Foidinand, which is oxposoa three times 
in the year. Tliis chapel also contains a curious life-size image of 
the Vir^n, which was presented to the royal saint by St Loms of 
Franco in the 18th century. It is in carved wood with movable 
arms, seated on a silver throne and with hair of spun gold. The chief 
pictures in the cathedral are tho Guardian Angel and the 8t Anthony 
of Murillo, the Holy Family of Tobar, tho Nativity and La Genera- 
tion of Luis de Vargas, Valdes Leal’s Marriage of tho Virgin, and 
Guadalupe’s Descent from tho Cross. In the Sacristia Alta are 
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three fine paintings by Alexo Fernandez, and in the Sala Capitular 
are a Conception by Murillo and a St Ferdinand by Pacheco. The 
organ is one of the largest in tho world ; it contains over 5800 
pil>es. A curious and unieme ritual is observed by the choir boys 
on tho festivals of Corpus Christi and tho Immaculate Conception, 
— a solemn dance with castanets being |H*rformed by them nolore 
the altar ; the custom is au old one but its origin is obsouie. 
The Sagrario on tho north of the cathedral is a Heimissance addition 
hy Migutd dc Zunmrraga, which serves as tho parish church. At 
the north-east corner of the cathedial stands the Giralda, a hell 
tower of Moorish origin, 275 feet m height The lower part of the 
tower, or about 185 feet, was built in the latter half ol the 12th 
century by Abu Yusuf Yakub ; tho upper part and the belfry, 
ivhich is .sunnoimtod by a vane foimcd of a bronze figure 14 feet 
high representing Tlio Faith, were added by Fernando Ruiz in 1568. 
The ascent is made hy a sciitts of inclined planes. The exterior is 
encrust'd with dcUcoto Moorish «latail, and the tower is altogether 
the rmest specimen of its kind in Euiopc*. At the base lies the 
Court ot Oranges, of which only two si»lcH now Kunain ; the original 
Moorish fountain, however, is still pioservcHl. But tlie chief relic ot 
tho Arab dominion in Seville is the Alca/ai, a ))alaco excelled in 
interest and beauty only by the Alhambra ot Granada. It was 
begun in 1181 by Jalubi during the best pcrnul of the Almohados, 
and was surrounded hy walls and towers of which the Tone del 
Oro, a decagonal tower on the river side, is now the pnncipal 
survival. Pedro tho (Viiel made considerable alteiutions and 
additions in the 14th century, and worse havoc was afterwanls 
wrought by Charles V. Restorations have been eflectcd as far as 
possible, and the palace is now au extremely beautiful example 
of Moorish work. The fagado, the hall of ambassadors, and the 
Patio de las Muhecas are the most striking portions, alter wliah 
may he ranked the Patio do las Donccllas and the chapel of Isabella. 
Among other Moorish remains in Seville may be mentioned tho 
Casa O’Shea, which is somewhat spoiled hy whitewash, and the Casa 
de la.s Duchns, W'ith eleven court-yards and nine lountniiiH. Tho 
Casa de Pilatosm in a pscudo-Moorish stylo of the 15th century, 
and, in addition to its elegant courtyard surrounded by a maiMe 
colonnado, contains some nno decorative work. The Casa de los 
Abados is in tho Sevillian platercsinio style, whidi is strongly 
tinged with Moorish feeling. The following are the most m>taTd»> 
churches in Seville -Santa Maria la Blanca, an old Jewdsh syna- 
gogue ; Sail Marcus, badly restored, but wdth a remarkable mudejar 
portal; Omnium Sanctorum, erected upon the ruins of a Roman 
temple; San Juan de la Puimn ; Sun Julian; Santa Catalina; San 
Miguel; San Clcmenlc el lienl ; the chuich of I^a Sangro HospiUd ; 
tho Gothic Parrocpiia of Santa Ana, in the Triaiia suburb; and La 
Caridad. The last-named belongs to a well-eondncted alnishunse 
founded by the Sevillian Don Jmin, Miguel de Mamira. It pos- 
sesses six masterpieces hy Murillo, and two hy A’ aides Leal. Tho 
other churches, tliough generally dclicicnt in architectural interest, 
are enriched by the products of the biush or chiM<l ot IVheeo, 
Montafies, Alonso Cano, Valdes L(*al, Roclas, (’nm]»afin, Morales, 
Vargas, and Zurbaran. The museum was tormcrly the church and 
convent of La Merced. It now contains price Jess examples of tho 
Seville school of painting, which ilmirished during tho 16(h and 
17th centuries. Among the masters rcpresi'nted are Velazquez and 
Murillo (both natives of Seville), Zuiharaii, Roelas, Herrera tho 
Elder, Pacheco, Juan do Castillo, Alonso Cano, Ct'spedcs, Boca- 
negra, Valdai Leal, Goya, and Martin de Vos. The univorsity 
was founded in 1502, and its ]>resi>nt buildings were originally a 
convent built in 1507 from designs by Hen era, but devoted to its 
present use in 1767 on tho expulsion of tlm Jesuits. The Casa del 
Ayuntamiento, in tho cinqueeento style, w'us begun in 1545, and 
has a fine staircase and hall and handsome carved doom. Tho 
Loiria, or excliangc, was built hy Herrera in 1585 in his severo* 
Doric and Ionic .style ; tin* brown and lod marble staircase which 
leads to tho Archivo de Indins is tli«» best part of the design. Tho 
archives contain .80,000 volumes lelating to the voyages of Spanishj 
discoverers, many of w hieli are sti II iinexamiiiod. The archbishop’s 
palace dates from 1697 ; tho most notable features are tlie Chun in 
gucrosiuio (loorway and staircase. The royal cigar factory is an im- 
ineiise building 662 feet long by 524 feet wide, and contains twenty- 
eight court-yards. Employment is given in it to 4500 hands, who 
'Work up 2,000,000 pounds of tobacco yeaily. Tho imlm e of Han 
Telmo, now' oc( upied by tho duke of Montjamsier, was foimeily the 
scat of a naval college originally founded by the ^ou of Columbus. 
The imiiieiise dooiway is the principal nrchitectural Itaturc. The 
picture gallciy is interesting and important. Tlio chiel wniaics in 
Seville arc the Pla/a Nueva, the Plaza do la Constitucion, the Pla/a 
del I)uque, and tho Plaza del Triunfo. The bull-ring accommodates 
18,000 spertatoiH, and is the next in size to that at Madrid. There 
are several lieaiitiful piomenades, tho principal being Las Delicias, 
along the river hank below the town. The city also contains several 
I theatres. Across tho river, and connected w itli the city by a bridge 
is tho Gipsy quarter of tho Triana. The navigation of the river has 
been improved of late years so that vessels of large draught can now 
ascend tlie stream. The results are shown in a larger trade, and in 
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t6S8 bnrtlien ol voBseU cleared Amounted to 858,541 

tong (65,824 Bnti«h). The imports were valued at £1,879,522, and 
the ex|>ortH at £1.190,625 In the letter were included 8110 tuns 
of olive oil ghimxjd to the United Knipfdoni, and 1010 tons of quick- 
silver from the Almadon luinow, which had formerly sent their 
piodtiro via Liebon. In addition to strictly local industries the 
chief factories of the ( ity are the tohttC(‘o factory, the cannon 
foundry, and the Hinall-armH factory. There are also a petroleum 
refiiiciy, Home soap works, iron foundries, artiheial ice and 
Viarmaladc facUirios, and several pott*‘rie8. The ancient sources of 
»vator supply liaving proved insutneiunt, anew system of waterworks 
was dcKigncd, and was brought to a successful completion in 1888 
hy a firm of Knglish engineers, (H. B. B.) 

RftVilES, a town of France, in the department of 
Hoino-et-OjHC, on the left bank of the Seine, midway 
between l*aris and VersailleB, with a population of 6768 
in 1881, owes its celebrity to the (Government porcelain 
manufactory, which dates from 1766. In 1876 a new 
building was erected at the end of the park of St Cloud to 
replace the older structures, which wore in a dangerous 
state, but have since been transformed into a normal school 
for girls In the museum connected with the works are 
preserved specimens of the different kinds of ware manu- 
factured in all ages and countries, and the whole series of 
models employed at Sevres from the commencement of 
the manufacture, for an account of which see voL xix. 
pp. 637-38. A technical school of mosaic was established 
at S6vres in 1876. 

SilVIlES, Deux, a department of western France, 
formed in 1790 mainly of the districts of Thouars, 
OA.tinai.s, and Niortais, which constituted about one-fourth 
of Poitou, and to a small extent of a portion of Ilasse- 
Raintongo and Angouniois, and a very small fragment of 
Aunis. It derives its name from the R6vre of Niort, 
which Hows across the south of the department from oast to 
west, and the Sevro of Nantes, which drains the north-west. 
Lying between 45'* 68' and 47° 7' N. lat. and between 
0° 66' W. and 0° 13' E. long., it is bounded (for the most 
]>art conventionally) N. by Maine-ot-Loire, E. by Vienne, 
8.E. by Oharento, R. by Lower (vharento, and W. by La 
Vendee, Part belongs to the basin of the Loire, part 
to that of the R^vros of Niort, and part to that of the 
Oharento. There are three regions,— the G&tinc, the 
** Plain,” and the “Marsh,” —distinguished by their geo- 
logical character and their general physical appearance. 
The GAtine, formed of primitive rocks (granite and 
schists), is the continuation of the “Bocago” of La 
Vend/^e and Maine-et-Loire. It is a poor district with 
an irregular surface, covered with hedges and clumps of 
w'ood or forests. The Plain, resting on Oolitic lime- 
stone or the “white rock” (pien'e b/anr/te), is a fertile 
grain country. The Marsh, occupying only a small part 
(»f the department to the south-west, consists of alluvial 
clays which also are extremely productive when pro- 
perly drained. The highest point in the department (892 
loot above the sea) is to the east of Parthenay ; the 
lowest lies only 10 feet above sea-level. The climate is 
mild, the annual temperature at Niort being 64° Falir., 
and tlie rainfall a lit#lo more than 24 inches. The winters 
are colder in the GAtinc, the summers warmer in the 
Plain ; and the Marsh is the nioistest and mildest of the 
three districts. 

With ft total area of 1,482^655 arros, the department contains 
1,048,752 aovos of niable cronnd, 125,534 acies of meadows, 49,129 
of vineyards, 100,222 of forests, 20,429 of heath. The live stock 
III 1880 compiisod 86,150 horses, 12,800 mules, 2012 asses, 217,935 
cattle, 18,405 sheep (wool clip 102 tons) 78,930 pigs, 50,321 goats, 
18,845 iHJchivos (55 tons of honey). The horses are a strong breed, 
and the department raises mules for Spain, the Alps, Auvergne, 
and Provence. In 18^3 there produced —wheat, 8,909,260 
bushels; ineslin, 460,000; rye, 673,020; and in 1880 barley nro- 
dnoed 1,293,600 bushels; buckwheat, 133,650; maize and millet, 
608,062 ; oats, 2,744,500 ; potatoes, 4,312,000 ; pulse, 192,500 
bushels ; beetroot, 123,429 tons ; hemp, 945 tons ; flax, 245 tons ; 
oohsa se^, 76.900 bushels (640 tuns of oil). The wine and cider 
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amounted in 1882 to 2,859,912 and 210,914 gallons res|iectlvely. 
Vegetables (artichokes, asparagus, cabbage, pease, onions) are largeiy 
cultivated. Oaks, chestnuts, and beeches are the most important 
trees. The apple-trees of Hie GAtine and the walnut-trees of the 
Plain arc also of coiisiiorable value. Coal (200 miners, and 21,487 
tons in 1882) and peat are worked ; iron-ore, argentiferous lead, and 
antimony exist but are not worked ; and freestone, both hard and 
soft, is very extensively quarrie<l. There are several sulphurous 
tuiiieral waters in the department The most im |>ortant industry 
is the manufacture of cloth —serges, druggets, linen, liandkerchiefs, 
flannels, swan-skins, and knitted goods. Wool and cotton-spin- 
ning, tanning, and currying, glove, lininh, and hat making, distil- 
ling, brewing, flour-mifhng, and oil-reiining are also carried on.* 
In 746 establishments water-pow'er is used to the extent of 3000 
horse i»ower ; and 301 stationary and 165 movable steam-engines 
represent respectively 1896 and 677 hor8e-]>owcr. The commerce 
of the department, which supplies mules, cattle, and provisions for 
Palis and the neighbouring ^at towns, is facilitatoa by 21 miles 
of waterway (the S^vre and its left-hand tributary the Mignon), 
289 miles of national roads, 3585 of other roads, and 282 miles of 
railway. In density of population (850,108 in 1881) the de{Kiit- 
mont IB below the average of Franco. It contains 88,000 Pro- 
testants, especially in the south-east, there being only three French 
demrtmenta — Card, A^d^che, and DrOme — which surpass it in 
this respect. The four arrondisaementB are Niort, Bressuiro (3549 
inhabitants in the town), Melle (2438), and Parthonay (4842) ; 
the cantons number 31, and the communes 356. It is ])art of the 
diocese of Poitiers, where also is the court of appeal ; its military 
headquarters are at Tours. St Maixent (4790) has an infantry 
sehooi. 

REWAGE. See Sewerage. 

SEWARD, William Henry (1801-1872), American 
statesman, was born May 16, 1801, in the town of Florida, 
Orange county, N.Y, He was graduated at Union College 
in 1820, and began the practice of law three years after 
in the town of Auburn, which became hia home for 
the rest of his life. Several of his cases brought him 
reputation as a lawyer, but he soon drifted into the more 
congenial field of iiolitics. After he had served for four 
years in the State senate, the Whig party of New York 
nominated him for governor of the State in 1834. Though 
then defeated, he was nominated again in 1838 and 
elected, serving until 1842. He then returned to his law 
practice, retaining, however, the recognized leadei‘shi|) of 
the Whig party in the most important State of the Union. 
During the next seven years slavery became the burning 
question of American politics. The purely ethical and the 
philanthropic sides of the anti-slavery struggle are repre- 
sented by Garrison and Greeley (q,v.), Seward was 
the first to develop tliat purely political side, with an 
economic basis, which probably best met the desires and 
prejudices of the great mass of those who took pait, will- 
ing or unwilling, in the struggle. The keynote of his 
tlioory was struck in 1848 iu a speech at Cleveland : — 
“ The party of slavery upholds an aristocracy, f avoided on 
the humiliation of labour y as necessary to the existence of 
a chivalrous republic.” The absurdity of the conception 
of a civilized nation which, in flat opposition to historical 
develojimcnt, should tolerate for ever a systematic humilia- 
tion of labour was only his starting point. His theory 
culminated naturally in his famous Rochester sjieech of 
1 868, in which lie enumerated the inevitable direct and 
indirect consequences ol a free-labour and a slave-labour 
system respectively, showed the two to be absolutely 
irreconcilable and yet steadily increasing their interferences 
with one another, and drew this pregnant inference : — there 
is here “an irrepressible conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces, and it means that the United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become either entirely a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free-labour nation.” But the 
germ of the “ irrepressible conflict ” of 1858 lay clearly in 
the utterances of 1848, and Reward was even then most 
widely known as its exponent. When, therefore, the New 
York Whigs, who in 1849 controlled the State legislature, 
which elects United States senators, sent Seward to the 
senate with hardly a show of opposition, their defiance of 
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the aoutbem wing of their patty was a premonition of the 
general break-up of parties three years afterwards. In the 
senate Seward had at first but two pronounced anti-slavery 
associates. As anti-slavery feeling increased, and the 
Bepublican jmrty was organized in 1855-56, he wont into 
it naturally, for it was to him only an anti-slavery Whig 
party, and his pre-eminent ability made him at once its 
recognized leader. In the EopUblican convention of 1860 
he was the leading candidate for the nomination for 
president ; and it was only by a sudden union of all the 
elements of opposition to him that the nomination was 
finally given to Abraham Lincoln, whose name was then 
hardly known outside of Illinois. It has been an almost 
invariable rule that American presidents have found their 
most irritating difiiculties in dealing with the New York 
leaders of their respective parties ; Lincoln when elected 
removed any such possibility by offering Seward the chief 
position in his cabinet, that of secretary of state. Here, 
for at least four years, Seward did the great work of his 
life. His errors, whether of constitutional law, inter- 
national law, or policy, are more clearly seen now than 
they were then. In spite of them all the estimate of the 
value of his work must be very high, if we consider the 
chances in favour of foreign intervention at some time 
during a four years’ war, and his unbroken success in in- 
culcating on other Governments the propriety and wisdom 
of neutrality. Much of this succes*^ was dre to circum- 
stances which he did not create, to his ability to rely 
solidly on the cordial friendship of the ‘‘ plain people ” (to 
use Lincoln’s common phrase) of Great Britain and 
Prance, and particularly to the change of policy induced 
by the emancipation proclamations of 1862-63; but much 
is still left to the credit of the secretary, whose zeal, 
acuteness, and efficiency brought the ship safely through 
the intricacies of international relations while the crew 
were putting out the fire in her hold. In the piocoss 
of reconstruction which immediately followed the war 
Seward sided heartily with President Johnson and shared 
his defeat. The Whig element had been burned out of 
the Republican party by the war ; a new party had grown 
up, not limited by ante helium notions, and it rapidly 
came to look upon Seward, its once trusted leader, not only 
as a traitor but aa the main intellectual force which 
supported Johnson’s clumsy attempts at treason. At 
the end of his second term as secretary of state in 1869 
he retired to his home at Auburn, broken by loss of health, 
by loss of political standing, and by the death of his wife 
and daughter. He spent the next two years in foreign 
travel, and died at Auburn, October 10, 1872. 

Of Seward’s L^fe and Works, in 6 voIh , edited by Ooorge E. 
liaker, the last volume (lonls with his career during his first ttrm 
as secretary of state. 

SEWERAGE is the process of systematically collect- 
ing and removing refuse from dwellings. The matter to 
be dealt with may conveniently be citified as made up 
of four parts: — (1) dust, ashes, kitchen waste, and 
solid matters generally, other than solid excreta ; (2) 
excreta, consisting of urine and faeces ; (3) slop-water, or 
the discharge from sinks, basins, baths, <kc., and the waste 
water of industrial processes; (4) surface water due to 
rainfall. Before the use of underground conduits became 
^^eneral, the third and fourth constituents were commonly 
i^owed to sink into the neighbouring ground, or to find 
their way by surface channels to a watercourse or to tlie 
sea. The first and second constituents were conserved in 
middens or pits, either together or separately, and weie 
carried away from time to time to be applied as manure to 
the land. In more modern times the pits in which excre- 
ment was collected took the form of covered tanks called 
cesspools, and with this modification the primitive system 


of conservancy, with occasional removal by carts, is still 
to be found in many towns. Even where the plan of 
removing excrement by sewers has been adopted, the first 
kind of refuse named above is still treated by collecting it 
in pails or bins, whoso contents are removed by carts 
either daily or at longer intervals. It therefore forms no 
part of the nearly liquid sewage which the other con 
stituents unite to form. 

The second constituent is from an agricultural point of Olmrattiaf 
view the most valuable, and from a hygienic point ol view o* exci'®* 
the most dangerous, element of sewage. Even healthy 
excreta decompose, if kept for a short time after they ® * 
are produced, and give rise to noxious gases ; but a more 
serious danger proceeds from the fact that in certain cases 
of sickness these products are chargoti with specific geims 
of disease. Speedy removal or destruction of excrcmental 
sewage is therefore impe»'ative. It may be icmoved in an 
unmixed state, either in pails or tanks or (with the aid 
of pneumatic pressure) by pipes ; or it may be defa cated 
by mixture with dry earth or ashes ; or, finally, it may be 
conveyed away in sewers by gravitation, after the addition 
of a relatively large volume of water. This last mode of 
d*«posal is termed the water-carriage system of sewerage Water- 
It is the plan now usually adopted in towns which have a pawinge 
sufficient water supply, and it is probably the mode which 
best meets the needs of any largo community. The seueis 
which carry the diluted excreta servo also to take slop 
water, and may or may not be used to remove the surface 
water due to rainfall. The water-carriage system has 
the disadvantage that much of the agricultural value of 
sewage is lost by its dilution, while the volume of foul 
matter to be disposed of is greatly increased. But it has 
been found that, even when the excrement of a tommunity 
is kept out of the sewers, and subjected to distinct treat 
ment, the contents of the sewers are still so foul that 
their discharge into streams is scaicely less objectionable 
than when the water-carriage system is adopted , and, 
further, it appears difficult if not impossible to realue the 
agricultural value of excrement by any process of scjiarate 
treatment that is not offensive or dangerous or inap]>li- 
cable to towns. 

When, in the water-carriage system, the same sewers Combined 
carry foul sewage and surface-water due to rainfall, the ®*^*1 
sewerage is said to bo combined”; the Hysteme 

system, on the other hand, is that in w'hich a distinct set qi water* 
of sewers is provided to carry off rainfall Each plan has carriage, 
its advantages. In the separate system the foul- water 
sewers need be largo enough to take only the normal flow ; 
they may thus be made self-cleansing much more readily 
than if their size were sufficient to carry the immensely 
greater volume to which (on the combined plan) sewage 
may be swollen during heavy lain. The amount of 
dangerously foul matter is also much reduced. On the 
other hand, the contents of the rain-water sowers are still 
too much tainted by the filth of the streets to render their 
discharge into rivers or lakes desirable ; and the complica- 
tion of two sets of mains and branches is a serious draw 
back. Whore old sowers are giving place to now ones it 
is not unusual to retain the old sewers for the carriage ot 
surface-water ; but in new works a single system uf sewers, 

])rovided with storm-overflows to relieve them of part ot 
the rainfall during exceptionally heavy showers, would 
probably bo preferred in nearly every case.^ Since sowers 
should, in all cases, be water-tight, they do not form 
suitable collectors of subsoil water. 

^ An ext<*]>tiou to this lomnrk may be ma<le in the case of fjondoii, 
where the cnoimous area to he drained, as well as ttio difllcuUy of 
difiposing of the foul sewago on account of its largo volume, has led 
the Commibwoneis on Metiopolitan Sewage Pischarge to iuU>he (in 
their Report of 1884) that “in now drainage works the sewage should 
be. as far as possible, separated from the rauifall.” 
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The water-carriage Bystem of sewerage will be noticed 
tore under its three aspects : — (1) the ultimate disposal of 
sewage; (2) the system of common sowers by which 
sewage is conveyed to its destination ; (3) the domestic 
arrangements for the collection of sewage. 

L The Ultimate Disposal of Watkr-cabbikd Sbw- 
AOR.— In the water-carriage system of sewerage the fertiliz- 
ing elements arc so largely diluted that it becomes a matter 
of the utmost difficulty to turn them to prohtable account. 
Tt has been estimated that every ton of London sewage 
contains ingn^clients whose value as manure is rather 
more than 2d.,^ a value which, could it be realized, would 
make the sewage of the metropolis worth a million and 
three quarters sterling per annum. Sewage farming, 
however, does not pay. After much costly experiment 
the conviction is gaining ground that, neither by applying 
sewage directly to land, nor by any process of chemical 
treatment that has yet been proposed, can sewage be made 
to yield a return as manure which will cover the coat of its 
transport, treatment, and distribution, except perhaps in a 
few cases where the circumstances are peculiarly favourable. 
At tlio same time, sewage farming does afford one satis- 
factory solution of the problem of how to dispose of 
sewage without creating a nuisance— a problem in which 
any (luestion of profit or loss is of secondary importance. 
A very curly instance of irrigation by sewage is that of 
the (yVaigen tinny Meadows, a sandy tract of 400 acres, on 
which part of the sewage of Edinburgh has been dis- 
charged during certain seasons for nearly a century. 
There, owing to favourable conditions, and to the fact that 
complete purification of the sewage is not attempted, the 
process yields a j)rofit ; but no such result could bo looked 
for if the sea were not at hand to receive the imperfectly 
cleansed sewag(‘ and the wholly uncloansod surplus. 
Germany furnishes a still older example of irrigation 
in the sewage farm of the town of liunzlau, which has 
been in existence for more than three hundred years. 

Five methods of treating sewage may be named, of 
which two or more are often found in combination. 

DiHi^hargr into tfic Sm or into a large vvat(‘i course is in ccneral 
the least costly means by which a community can rid itself of its 
sow/ig<^ Much car<* lu the choice of outlets is necessary to make 
this plan etfective in avoiding nnisanco. Some towns make use of 
tanks or outlet sowers of largo capacity, from which the dibclmrgo 
is allowed to occur only when the tide is ebbing. When the volume 
of sewage is very large, even this precaution does not wholly pro- 
tect the neighbouring coast from foul deposits. A striking instance 
is furuishod by the enso of I<.ondon, which discharges its sewage 
into the tidal estuary of tln^ Thames at Barking and Trossness 
during only some three or four hours from the time of each liigli 
ti<le. It is found that the discharged matter is washed up and 
down the river witli every tide, occasionally loaching as far up as 
Teddingtou, and that the portion which is not deposited in the 
form of mud haiikh only very slowly uoiks its w'ay to the sea. 

Hmv! Im’ijdtitm . — Hy this is meant the use of sewage to irrigate 
a comparatividy large tnud of cultivated land, in the profjortion of 
about 1 aero (or more) of land to every 120 jM?rHons in the sewage 
contributing population This system i.s now largely and success- 
fully used, esiuMdallv wdicre the soil is a porous sandy loam. Fears 
that the farms would prove dangerous to the health of the neighbour- 
ing district, and that the ciops and vegetables grown on them 
would he unwholesome, have proved groundless. When the farm is 
properly laid out and carefully managed the eflluent water is pure 
enough to he admitted to a clear si ream from which water-supply 
is drawn. Broad irrigation is practised at Croydon, Clioltenham, 
Blu(‘khurn, and many other English towms ; and it has recently been 
applied, on a very large scale, to dispose of the sew^ago of Berlin. 

intermittent Downward Filtration . — This is another mode of 
purifying sewage by applying it to land, which differs from broad 
irrigation in requiring a much smaller area in proportion to the 
sewngt‘ dealt with. In 1870 Dr Fraukhind® drew attention to the 
fact tliat if sewage wore passed through porous soil, not continu- 
ously hut at intervals long enough to lot the soil become aemted, 
rapid purilicatioii took ]daco through the oxidizing action of the 

* Iloffmaim and Witt, Deport to the Ooveminent H(iftsree 9 on 
Metropolitan Drainage ^ 18h7. 

* Deport of the Divers Pollution CommhsioMre^ 1870. 
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air which the soil hold in its pores. He estimated that an aora 
of suitable ground, well furni^ied with subsoil drains to remove 
the water after percolation, could in this way take the sewago of 
2000 persons. This estimate is now considered excessive, and 
1000 persons to the aero is a more recent limit Mr J. Bailey- 
Denton at once took up Dr Frankland's suggestion, and in hia 
hands the system of intermittent filtration through land has been 
successfully applied to the sewage of many towns.* The land 
which constitutes the filter is used to grow vegetables and otW 
crops. Clay soils are, as far as possible, avoideu, and the land is 
thoroughly underdrained at a depth of about 6 feet The sewage is 
distributed over the surfac^e in open cliannela, the proper laying out 
of which is an important item in tlie cost of the system, but is essen- 
tial to its success. When the number of persons exceeds 500 per acre 
it is advisable to precipitate the solid matter that is held in sus- 
pension before the liquid is applied to the land, in order to prevent 
the surface of the ground from becoming clogged with sewage sludge. 

Mr Hailey-Denton has pointed out the advantage which the system 
of intermittent filtration offers as a supplement to broad irrigation, 
where that is carried out. A serious objection to the di8}>osal of 
sewago by irrigation is the fact that the farmer must take the 
sewage always, — at times when it hurts tlie land as well as at times 
when the land wants it. But by laying out a portion of the land Combin 
as a filter bod the sewage may be thrown on that whenever its tion of 
presence on the remainder would do harm rather than good. Mr Inter- 
Ilnnton has applied this combined system in several iusUnces, and mittent 
insists, apparently with much reason, that such a Combination filtration 
offers a better prosiMJct of profit than any other efticient mode of with 
purifying sewage. The system of intermittent filtration througli broad 
land has been recommended by the Royal Commission of 18J2~84 irrigation 
as a mode of treating London sewage. 

Filtration through Artificial Filters of sand, gravel, ashes, char- Artificial 
coal, coke, i»ont, Ac., though often exporimonted on, can scarcely bo filters, 
described as an actual system. It is attended by the difficulty that 
the filter b^'eomos speedily choked by the deposit of sludge. Tho 
intermittent use of a suitable artificial filter will, however, servo 
effieiently to oxidize and therefore ])urify the liquid portion of 
sewage from which tho sludge has been proviousV precipitated, 
and iiltration through coke* is used in some instances as a supple- 
ment to the process which is next to be described. 

Chemical Treatment^ or Precipitation . — When sewago is allowed Chemical 
to stand, or to flow very slowly through a large tank, a gradual treat- 
subsidence of tho solid particles takes place. The subsidence is, ment 
however, much too slow to bo complete before decomposition sots in. 

But it may be very greatly accelerated by tlie addition of certain 
roagonts, with the object of producing a precipitate which, in fall- 
ing, will carry down with it the minute iiarticles of solid matter 
that are suspended throughout the mass. Lime is tho substance Lime 
most usually employed. It is introduced in tho form of milk of procesa 
lime, and in the proportion of about one ton of lime to one million 
gallons of sewage. When thoroughly mixed, the li({uid is left at 
rest, and a rapid separation of the sewage follows, into a com])ara- 
tively clear suiwrmitant liquid and o glutinous precipitate or 
“sludge.” The sludge has little value as manure, for the best 
ogncultural constituents of sewage are contained in solutiou, and 
very little of tho soluble matter is carrii‘d down in tlie deposit. 

Tho sludge is dried by being strained over beds of slag, pressed into 
blocks for transport, and got rid of by being burnt or dup into 
tho ground or thrown into tho sea. It has been used in tho 
manufacture of bricks and of cement (Scott’s process), but in ^neral 
it can be disposed of only at a loss. The clarified effluent still con- 
tains dissolved organic matter, and may be admitted into running 
streams only wdieii a high standard of purity is not couqmlsory. 

When, however, tho volume of tho running water which it entoro 
is relatively very largo a quick purification takes place by moans 
of the oxygen which the water carries in bolution. 

The lime process is practised, without further purification of 
the eflluent water, at Leeds and at Burnlo}. At Bradford, after 
precipitation by lime, the effluent is filtered through beds of cokc- 
brooz«‘. At Birmingham the sewage of 000,000 Jieonle, after clari- 
fication by lime (which also serves to neutralize tne acid contri- 
buted by manufactories), is used to irrigate a fann of 1200 acres. 

Very many patents have been obtained for tho precipitation of 
sewnpi by other cliemicals in place of or in addition to lime. In 
Hillo 8 process} lime is the chief ingredient, with tar and chloride 
of magiiesinm or calcium added. At Coventry the precipitants are 
8ul{)hato of alumina, protosulphate of iron, and lime, and the 
effluent is afterwards filtered through land, in the proportion of 1 
acre to 6000 of tho population. 

Sillar’s “ ABC ” process, w'orked by tho Native Guano Coni- The 4Bu 
paiiy at Aylesbury, differs from others in [iroducin^ a sludge process, 
which has .considerable vali’3 as manure. An emulsion of clay 
and carbon with a little blood is first mixed with the sewage ; a 
precipitating solution of alum is then added, and the mixture 

* J. Bailey-Deiiton, Intermittent Downward Fdtrationt wUhradesoi^ 
the Practice and DesuUs of Sewage Farming ^ Ut od. 1880, 2d ed. 1885. 
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is iiUowieil to settle. The ptoeess a remarkably dear effluent ; 
practioally the whole of the insoluble constituents of the sewa^ 
and a jH>rtion of the dissolved impurities are carried down in the 
precipitate, which, when dried and ground along with some 
sulphate of magnesia, is sold under the name of native guano. The 
ABO process has been in successful use for nine years at Aylesbniy, 
where the ** guano*' finds a sale at 70s. per ton. In 1870 the 
Rivers Polluuon Commissioners reported unfavourably on the pro- 
cess, a fact which may have prevented its adoption by other towns, 
but it has since thou received the approval of many s[)ecialists. 
A recent protracted investigation by Dr C. M.. Tidy and Prof. 
Dewar showed that the iiercentage of oxidizablo organic matter 
removed by the process ranges from 76 to 86— a result, in their 
judgment, satisfactory. At Leeds, where the process was tiiod for 
a tune, it was given up because the effluent was purer than the 
river into which it ran, and the simple lime-process, which costs 
leas but gives a less clear effluent, was adopted in its place. 

Relative Much mfferenco of opinion still exists as to the relative merits 
merits of broad irrigation, filtration through land, and chemical treat- 
ofthe mont, as means of disposing of sewage. That either of the two 
systems, first plans or a combination of them both can be made to yield a 
satisfactory solution of the sewage problem, from a hygienic point 
of view, seems unquestionable. That chemical treatment, esj^ie- 
cially if supplemented by filtration through land, will also puiify 
well, is generally admitted. No process of eflcctive purification is 
now expected to yield a profit ; but the question of cost, on which 
the choice of a system principally turns, is too extensive to be 
touched in this article. 

Convey- IT. Thb CONVEYANCE OF Sewaoe, — For small sewers, 
snceof circular pipes of glazed earthenware or fire-clay or of 
sewage, cement are used, from C inches to 18 inches 

Pipe and even 20 inches in diameter. The pipes are made in 
sewers. lengths, and are usually jointed by passing the | 

end or spigot of one into the socket or faucet of the 
next. Into the space between the spigot and faucet a 
ring of gasket or tarred hemp should be forced, and the 
rest of the space filled up with cement, not clay. The 
gasket prevents the cement from entering the pipe, and so 
obstructing the flow ; at the same time it forms an elastic 
packing which servos to keep the successive lengths of 
pipe concentric, even if the cement should fail. The 
pipes are laid with the sjiigot ends pointing in the direction 
of the flow, with a uniform gradient, and, where practi- 
cable, in straight linos. In special positions, such as 
under the bed of a stream, cast-iron pipes are used for 
the conveyance of sewage. Whore the capacity of an 
Built 18-inch circular pipe would be insufficient, built sowers 
sewers place of earthenware pipes. These are some- 

times circular or oval, but more commonly of an egg- 
shaped section, the invert or lower side of the sewer being 
a curve of shorter radius than the arch or upper side. 
The advantage of this form lies in the fact that great 
variations in the volume of flow must be expected, and 
the 3gg-section presents for the small or dry-weather flow 
a narrower cliannel than would bo presented by a circular 
sewer of the same total capacity. Figs. 1 and 2 show 


Fig 1. Fig. 2. 

Fxoa. 1, 2, — Forms of Sewers. 

two common forms of egg-sections, with dimensions ex- 
pressed in terms of the diameter of the arch. Fig. 2 is 
the more modern form, and has the advantage of a 
sharper invert. The ratio of width to height is 2 to 3. 

Built sewers are most commonly made of bricks, 
moulded to suit the curved structure of which they are to 
form part. Separate invert blocks of glazed earthenware, 
terra-cotta, or fire-clay are often used in combination with 






brickwork. The bricks are laid over a templet made to 
the section of the sewer, and are grouted with cement 
An egg-shaped sewer, made with two thicknesses of brick, 
an invert block, and 
a concrete setting, 
is illustrated in fig. 

3. Concrete is now 
very largely used 
in the construction 
of sowers, either in 
combination with 
brickwork or alone. 

For this purpose 
the concrete con- 
sists of from 5 to 
7 parts of sand and 
gravel or broken 
stone to 1 of Port- 
land cement. It 
may be used as a 
cradle for or as a 
backing to a brick 
ring, or as the sole s®^®*** 

material of construction by running it into position round 
a mould which is removed when the concrete is sufllciently 
set, the inner surface of the sewer being in this case coated 
with a thin layer of cement. 

In dctcrmuiinc the dimensions of sowers, the amount of sewage Diiaen* 
proper may ho taken as equal to the water supply (generally about sions of 
BO ^llons per head per diom), and to this must be added an allow- Bowel's, 
ance for the surface water duo to rainfall. The latter, which is 
generally by far tho larger constituent, is to ho estimated from tlio 
maximum rate of rainfall for the district and Irom tho area and 




character of the surface. In tho sewerage of Berlin, f(»r example, 

(one of the most recent instances of the combined wuter-eamago 
system applied on a large wale), the maximum rainfall allowed lor 
is J of an inch ]>er hour, of which one-third is supposed to enter 
the sewers. In any estimate of tho size of sewers based on 
rainfall account must of courso bo taken of the lolief ])rovided by 
storm-overflows, and also of tho capacity of tho sowers to hocomo 
simply charged with water during tho short time to which very 
heavy showers arc invariably limited. Rainfall at tho rate of 6 or 
6 iiicnes per hour has been known to occur for a few minutes, hut 
it is altogotlior unnerpHsary to provide (even above stonn -overflows) 
sewers capably of discharging any such amount as this ; the time 
taken by seWan of more moderate size to fill would of itself prevent 
the discharge from them from reaching a condition of steady flow ; 
and, apart from this, tho risk of damage by such an excc})tional 
fall would not warrant so groat an initial expenditure. Engiiieera 
differ widely in tlicir estimates of tho allowance to he rnudo foi 
the discharge of surface water, and no rule can bo laid down 
which would bo of general application. 

In order that sew'crs should bo self cleansing, the mean velocity Velocity 
of flow should bo not loss than feet ])er second. The gradient of dis- 
neeossary to socuro this is calculated on priiieiplos which have been charge, 
stated in tho article Hydkomechanich (y.r.). Tho velocity of flow, 

" V- es/im, 


where i is the inclination, or ratio of vertical to horizontal distance ; 
m is the “ hydiauhc mean depth,** or tho ratio of area of section oi 
the stream to tho wotted neriineter ; and c is a coefficient depend- 
ing on tho dimensions amt the roughness of the channel and the 
depth of the stieain. A table of values of c will ho found in § 90 
of the article leforrcd to. This velocity multiplied by the area of 
the stream gives tho rate of discharge. Tables to facilitate tho 
determination of velocity and disehargo in sowers of various 
dimensions, fonns, and gradients will bo found in Mr Latham’s 
and other practical treatises. 

Wliero tho contour of the ground does not admit of a sutfleient Inter- 
gradient from tho gathering ground to the place of destination, the ceptlon 
sewage must ho pumped to a higher level at one or more points in sewers, 
its course. To nniami/e this necessity, and also fur other reasons, 
it is freijuontly desirahle not to gather sewage from the whole aica 
into a single main, but to collect the sewage of higher portions of 
the town by a separate high-level or interception sewer. 

Sewer is a tenn applieil to tho air, louled by mixture with Sewer 
gases which are formed by tho decomposition of sewage, and by gas. 
the or^pnic germs which it carries in suspension, that fills the 
sower in tho variable space above tho liriuid stream. It is uni- 
versally recognized that sewer gas is a medium for the conveyance 
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0f diseMW, and (n All walt'desigTJk'u ayatems of aowera^ airii^gent 
pracautions (wliiclt nvill he peaontly denrribed) are taken to kee|> it 
^ out oi Itouaee It w equally certain tliat the dangeroua character 

of aewer f^ai^ la reduced, if not entirely removed, by free admixture 
with ibe oxygen of freah air, Sewera should be liberally venti- 
lated, not only lor this reason, but to jirevent the air within them 
liom ever having its pressure laiscd (by sudden influx of water) so 
considerably as to force tlie ** traps ” which sei^anite it from the 
Ventila- atmosphere of dwellings. The plan of ventilation now most 
tion of appioved is the very simfde one of making openings from tiie sewer 

•ewers, to the sni fat e of the sti eet at shoi t distances, — generally shafta built 
of bii(k and rement, - and covering these wltfi metallic gratings. 
Under eadi grating it is usual to hang a box or tray to catch 
any stones or dirt that may fail thiough from the street, but the 
passage of ail to and from the sewer is left as free as possible. The 
Manholes, opomugs to the stieet are frequently made kigo enough to allow a 
niaii to go down to examine or eloati the sowers, and aie then called 
“ in uiholcs ” Siimller openings, large enough to allow a lamp to 
bt JowoKd for purjMDses of inspection, are called “lumpboles,** and 
luo often built up of vertical leugths of dram-pipe. 


To fkdlitate iiia|»ectieii tad eloaniiig, siwem are, •• far •• 
possible, laid in straight linee of uniform gradient, with a manhele ' 
or lamphole at each change of direction or of slope and at each 
junction of mains with one another or with branches The sewers 
may advantageously be stepped here and there at manholes. Sir 
R. Kawliuson has pointed out that a diflhience of level between 
the eniraiioe and exit pipes tends to prevent continuous flow of 
sewer gas towards the m^^er parts of the system, and makes the 
ventilation of each section more independent and thorou^ 

When the gradient is slight, and the dry-weather flow very smaU, 
oertmional iiuithtng must be resorted to. ^B'lap valves or sliding lilashing 
penstocks are introduced at manholes ; by closing these for a of sewers, 
short time sewage (or clean water introduced for the nnrpose) is 
dammed un behind the valve either in higher parts of the sewer or 
m a special flushing chamber, and is then allowed to advance with s 
rush. Many self-acting aiiangements for flushing have been devised 
which act by allowing a contmuons stream of comi^aratively small 
volume to accumulate in a tank that discharges itself suddenly 
when full. A very valuable contrivance of this kind is Mr Eoeers 
h leld’s siphon flush tank, shown in fig. 4 . When the liquia in 



Fio 4.— Field • Siphon Flush Tank 


the tank accumulates so that it reaches the top of the annular 
siphon, and begins to flow over the lip, it carries with it enough 
air to produce a partial vacuum m the tube The siphon then 
buists into action, and a lapid discharge takes place, which con- 
tinues till the water level sinks to the foot of the Dell-shax^ed covoi 

]>0Bieetie III. Domkstio SEWERaas.— In tbo water-carnage 
•awerage. Hystom cacti bouse has its own network of drain-pipes, 
soil-pipes, and waste pipes, which lead from the basins, 
sinks, closets, and gullies within and about the house 
Mmary to the common sewer These must be planned to 
fcquisltes. remove sewage from the house and its precincts quickly 
and without leakage or deposit by the way ; the air 
within them must be kept out of the dwelling, by 
placing a water-trap at every opening through which 
sewage is to enter the pipes, and by making all internal 
, pipes gas-tight ; the pipes must bo freely ventilated by a 
current of fresh air, in order to oxidize any deposited filth 
and to dilute any noxious gas they may contain ; finally — 
and this is of prime importance — the air of the common 
sewer must bo rigorously shut out from all drains and pipes 
within the house. To disconnect the pipes of each indi- 
vidual house from the atmosphere of the common sewer 
is the first principle of sound domestic sanitation. When 
this is done the house is safe from contagion from without, 
eo far as contagion can come through sewer gas; and, how- 
ever faulty in other respects the internal fittings may be, 
tC»e house can suffer no other risk than that which arises 
froniL its own sewage. 

g^api. ^ PF^itection against the passage of gas through ojion- 
ings wliich admit of the entry of water is secured by the 
familiar device known as the water-trap. 

Oommon The simp lo^t and m many respects the best form of trap is a 
Imp. bent piw or r»iverted siphon (fig 6 ) which is sealed by water lying 
in the bend, irhe amount of the seal (measured by the verticw 
distance betwoer. the lines a and 6 ) varies in practice from about J 
an inch to S inehi^ If the pressure of air within the pipe, below 


the trap, is greater than that of the air above the trap by an amount 
exceeding the pressure duo to a column of water equal in height to 
the seal, the trap will be forced and air will bubble thiough This Possible 
is one wa} in which a tra^) may fail, but this may be pi evented bj causes of 


suflicicnt ventilation of the pipe below the trap. Other 
posNibihties of failure are, however, only too numerous 
if the pipe is disused foi some time, the water may eva 
poiate 80 considerably as to break the seal. The pipe, 
if of lead, may bend out of shape, or it may even be so 
badly sot in the first instance as to make the trap in- 
operative. The seal may be 
broken by the capillary action of 
a thiead or strip of < loth, hang- 
ing over the lip of the trap and 
causing the water to drain away. 

A rush of water down the pipe, 
suddenly arrested, may pass the 
trap aith such momentum as to 
leave it wholly or partly empty 
Another and a common cause of 
failuie can be explained by re- 
ference to fig 6 Let a column 
of water rush down the soil-pipe 
e from a closet or sink which 
discharges into it at some higher point. As the water 
passes the junction with the branch d it will produce a 
partial vacuum in the branch, and so tend to suck oyer the contents 
of the trap . This process, whii h is sometimes jOillML'the siphonage 
of traps, can be guarded against by ventilating* branch, either 
by a separate ventilating pipe leading to the openifr or by a pipes 
(shown by dotted lines) connecting the top of the branch d witn a 

ul-pipe to be abqve the column of 


failuie. 



Fia a.— Common Water- 
Trap 


point sut^ciently far up on the soil-pm to be abqve tbe column oi 
water which is passing the junction One more imperfection in traps 
may be named. The eigieriments of Dr Fergus hkve shown that 
the water in traps will allow gases to pass through by absorbing the 
gas on one suriaco and giving it off at the other It is improb- 
able that this action occurs to such an extent as to be dangerous 
by permitting the transfer of disease Mrms from one to the other 
side. Apart from any risk of this kind, however, it is clear that a 
tr^ is open to so many possibilities of failure as to form a veiy in- 
sumcient bairier between the air of a room and the foul air of a sewer. 
Nevertheless the practice was until very lately almost univertaL 
and is still far from uncommon, of connecting closets, sinks, and 
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«yeii Wrootn bailna #ith tmuton teweka by a eontinuous system of 
pipina, in which the only taf^ftrd against the entry of sewer gas is 
a'sin^e trap close to each sink or basin. Ihis means that sewer gas, 
char^ witn the infection of a whole community, is brought wittiin 
a few inches of tho atmosphere of the dwelling, ready to contamin- 
ate it whenever the trap fails from any of the causes which have 
been named, or whenever, by a flow of water through it, the seal is 
sufficiently disturbed to allow bubbles of gas to escape into the room. 

The remedy for this lies in having, at any 

each house-drain, a disconnecting trap which 
system from the sewer, and so establishes what 
may be called an outer line of defence. Any 
accidental leakage of sewer gas through it then 
does no more than cause a comparatively slight 
pollution of the air within the house-drains, 
and if these are w^U ventilated the effects of 
this are insensible, ^t each individual basin 
or other fitting a trap is still required, but its 
function is now merely to shut out the air of 
the house-drains from the rooms, and, as the 
air of the house-drains is no longer polluted 
by connexion with the sewers, the occasional 
failure of this function is a matter of com- 
paratively small moment. Further, the dis- 
oonuocting trap on the house-drain furnishes 
a convenient place of access for fresh air ; and 
the ventilation is completed by carrying the 
highest point of each soil-pine or waste-pipe 
up to the level of the roof ana leaving it open 
there. This arrangement will be understood 
by reference to fig. 6, which shows a soil-pipe, 
open at its upper end, discharging into a 
house-drain in wnich there is a disconnecting 
trap provided with an open grating for tho 
entry of air. Tho soil-pipe is ventilated by a 
current of air which (usually if not always) 
flows upwaixls. This not only dilutes any 
gases tliat are x^i'odueed in the pipe, but 
quickly oxidizes any foul matter that may 
adhere to tho sides. Care must be taken to 
avoid having the upper end of tlio pipe ojieu 
near windows or under eaves. In the figure 
the branch leading to a 
water-closet is Ventilated by 
a pipe carried into an upper 
part of the soil-pipe ; tnis 
IS scarcely uetossary if the 
branch he short. Another 
construotion is to carry a 
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distinct ventilating pipe up 
* * e branch 
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Fio. 6.— House-Drain piopcrly disconnected 
from sewer, and ventilated. 


from the top of the 
to a point above the roof; 
and where several fittings discharge into one soil-pipe, the same 
ventilating pipe may be made to serve for all. An examnle of the 
latter arrangement 
is shown in fig. 10. 

The form of dis- 
connecting tra] 
shown in fig. 
is that of Mr 
W. P, Buchan of 
Glasgow, who has 
done excellent ser- 
vice to the cause 
of sanitary re- 
form by practising 
and advocating 
the disconnexion 
and ventilation of 
house-drains and 
soil-pipes. The same trap is 
shown to a larger scale in fig. 

7, where it appears imbedded 
in concrete and covered by a 
built manhole, which gives ac- 
cess to the trap in case of its 
becoming choked. The man- 
hole may have an open grating 
at the top ; or the toj 
closed by a solid pi 

there be for any reason 
inadmissible), in whicn 



;op may be 
plate (if a 


Fia. 7.— Buchan Trap and Manhole, with 
ventilating grating in wall 


ventilating shaft is carried from tne manhole to some other open- 
ing. Fig. 7 shows such a shaft leading to a grating which is placed 
vertically in a neighbouring wall. Among other good forms of 
disconnecting trap, more or lass like Buom’s, mention may be 
made of Weaver’s, Potts’s, and Hellyer’s. 



Fio. 8 — Double DUconnorting Trap. 


An arrangement of d!ouble disconnecting trap is illustrated in fig. Double 
8. Any sewer gas forcing the trap next the sewer is still kept baeg disoont 
esc^o tmp and will uecth^ 

ventilating ^ahaf ^ wl/icU ®®*®**' ' " " 

enters at A, while air to 
ventilate the house-drain 
enters the upper trap from 
the manhole. This arrange- 
ment no doubt gives more 
absolute protection than a 
single trap of the kind al- 
ready described, but it is 
probable that (except lu 
cases where the sewers are 
very foul and liable to 
frequent excess of 
pressure) the ad- 
vantage is so slight 
as to be more than 
counterbalanced by 
tho greater liabil- 
ity to accidental 
stcjppage and greater complexity which this anaiigcment entails. 

The extent to which it is permissible or advisable in practice to DlichaifS 
allow several fittings to discharge into a single waste-ptoo or from 
soil-pipe will vary in diirereiit cases. We can recognize a broad basins, 
distinction between sewage from closets and urinals, liable to the sinks, 
most dangerous taint should disease occur within the house, and ^c. 
the comparatively innocuous sewage tliat comes from basins, baths, 
and sinks. Some sanitarians go so far as to advise that those two 
classes of sewage should be kept absolutely apart within the house, 
by the use of a complete double system of house drain -pipes. Tliis, 
however, is an extreme measure ; no reasonable obioetion can 1)6 
urged against the discharge into a water-closet soil-pipe of water 
from a bath or washhand oasin in the same room, except perha^is 
that if the soil-pipe is of lead its corrosion is hastened by hot 
water ; and the additional flushing which the soil-pipe so receives 
is a distinct advantage. But to connect a water-clobot soil-pipe 
with sinks and basins in other apartments is to multiply possibilities 
for the spread of disease w'ithiii tho house, and it is strongly advis- 
able to convey the waste from them by a sepan te pipe, ptotected 
from the sewer by a disconnecting trap of its o\ ii with a grating 
open to tho air. This applies with special force to tho washhand Bedroom 
basins that are often fixed in bcarooms and dressing-rooms, basins, 
Nothing could be more dangerous than the usage — of which many 
good houses still funiish instances — of multiplying these (‘onven- 
lences without regaid to the risk they involve, and making this 
risk us groat as possible by placing each in direct communication 
through an ordinary trap with the soil-pipe, itself porliajis unveu- 
tilated and provided with no disconnexion from the sewer. Even 
when thc^drain or soil-pipe is ventilated and disconnected from 
the seWet,' fro bedroom basin should, under any circumstuncos, be 
allowed to discharge into it without first passing a separate open 
trap. On tho other hafid, a bedroom basin may be made {lerfectly 
safe by leading its 
waste • pipe (trapped __ taat tiso 
under the basin in the 
usual way) into an 
open-air channel which 
communicates with the 
sewer by a surface-trap 
or gully outside the 
house (fig. 9). Similar 
treatment should be 
adopted in the case of 
pantry and scullery 
sinks. Under most 
plumbing fixtures it is 

usual to place a safe-tray to recoive any water accidentally spilt. Safe- 
The discharge pipes from these trays are sometimes, but very ob- trays, 
into the waste-pipe or soil-pipe below the fixture. 


VC 

is marked wiisio-pi])e ”) ; a flap valve fixed on the end will i 
if need be, to keep out draught, 

Overflow-piiKJB from cisterns used for dietetic purposes should be Cistern 
led, in tho same way, into the o^n air and not into soil-pipes or overflowif 
waste-pipes (fig. 10). Traps on tliem cannot be depended on to 
remain sealed, and any connexion of an overflow-pipe with a soil- 
pipe would result in allowing foul air from the pipe to diffuse 
Itself over the surface of water in the cistern-— a state of things 
peculiarly likely to cause pollution of the water. When a cistern 
m used only for water-closet service, its overflow-pipe may properly 
be led into tho basin of the closet 
l^n-pipes, extending at they do to the roof, are sometimes used 



Fio. 9.— Open IVap. 
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Rafn- to «ervo m ventilating continuationH of soil-pipe and waste-pips, 
pips. The practice is open to serious objection, for it discharges the drain 
air just under tne eaves, at a place where air is generally being 
drawn into the house. The ventilating end of a soil-pipe shoula 
be carried to a higlicr level, as in fig. 6, clear of the lower edge of 
the roof. It is better to re.strict rain-pi t»e8 to their legitimate 
function of biking 8UTf»u*e water from the roof, or at most to allow 
them to rece ive sloji-water from sinks and basins, and to make 
them terminate in or over open traps from which a connexion is 
taken to the lionH<3-drniu or sewer (fig. 9). 
fbmplete In figs. 10 ami 11 the sanitary fittings of a small house are shown 
system by diagrams, which sljouhl be carol ully studied 
fora as exemplifying a well-arrnnged system. Two 

mall closets, iiml a hath and basin in the closet aprt- 

house, ment, discliargc into a soil-pipe on the right, and 
the hranclies (cxce]>t that of the basin) arc venti- 
lated l»y pipes leading to a sejia- 
rate air pijie, which, like the 
Hoil-pij) 0 , is carried above the 
roof. The overflow of a cistern 
which sujiplies bath, basin, and 
* boiler is carried out to the open 

air, and so are the waste-pipes of 
the leaden safe-trays. A sepa- 
rate eistern supplies each water- 
closet, and its overflow opens 
into the closet basin. A rain- 
pip (in the middle of the figure) 


House- 

drains. 


Soil- 

pipes 




I'K.. 11, rimi uf lltu braluH In llg. 10. 
a built Timnliole, wliich is covered with a 


i ristcuAV 


Fi(i. 10.- hlagitiiu S •ctioii <»f tlie Drains ami Flttlngo of a Small IIouso. 

reecdvcH a bedroom brmiii waste, and 
leaiis l»v a 4-iueh drum to a venti- 
lated gte'ise b()\, into v.hich tbo 
Hcullei) sink 
and “ wash 
tuliH and an- 
other rain-pijie 
also ilisehaigi*. 

Finally, the 
whole system 
is protected Ijy 
a Ibiclian trap 
grating. 

Houses drams, that is to say, those parts of tho domostie system 
of diaiiiago wliK'h extend from the soil-jnpes and wnsto-pij»es to 
the sewer, are made of gla/.ed fireclay ])ii>os, gonerallv 0 inches 
but Hoinetinies only 4 inebes in diameter. A larger size tlinn 6 
inches is rarely if ever desirable. Tho pijws arc spigot-and -faucet - 
jointed, and the joints should bo made with cement in the manner 
ulriMcly di-seribeil for sewers. When, as is often unavoiilable, the 
bouse-draiii has to pass under a ])nrt of the house, or to come 
from ba k to front, iron pipes jointed with lead and coated with 
an anti-eon osive eonipomul are jireferred to fireclay pips, as 
giving a better Heninty against the production of leaks by the 
settling of the soil and (»tber eaiises. Boil-fupes, wdien carried 
dow'ii uisidc tbo bouse, are of either lead or iron ; when outside the 
bouse they are usually of iron. An outshlo soil-pipe is oliviously 
pref(‘raltle to an inside one; if tbo arraiigoinont of tho building 
makes an inside soil-jujic neeessary, care must bo taken that it shall 
be easily aeeessible loi* inspection at all parts of its length. The 
usual tliainet(‘r is 4 im‘h<».s. For the sake of good voiitilatiou it is 
de.sirable to eoiitiime the hoil-nipo to a point above the roof without 
rediietioii of diiiiiieter rather tnan apply a smaller ventilating pip. 
Amongst reasons for ventilation one remains to bo niontioned, — 
that, owing to tho coifosive action of sewer gas, tho life of tho soil- 
pipe is greatly shortened if provision for tho froo circulation of uir 
>e wanting or insiiirndent A closed soil-inpo becomes in time 


Paugor 


be wanting or insiiUbdent A closed soil-pipe becomes in 
pitteii witli hole.s, especially in the upper parts of its length. 
Defei’tivo joints in soil pipes and Waste-pipes, prticularly w 


here 


of leaks. lh<*y eoimeet wdtli diains, closet -basins, sinks, &c., are another 
Irequeiit cause of leakage. Any w’ant of air- tightness in drains 
or soibpipos w’ithiua dw^elling leads to the pollution of the air, not 


merely by diffusion, but by an actual in-draught, for generally the 
air of the house has its pressure reduced by chimney draughts to 
a value slightly lower than that of the air outside. The house, in 
fact, ventilates itself by drawing in air from the pip at any hole, 
a fact which may easily be demonstrated by holding the flame of 
a taper near tho hole. 

Various exprimental inctliods are used of detecting such leaks Smoke 
as would admit foul air to tho dwelling. Of these the best is the test 
“smoke test” It consists of filling the house-drain, soil-pipes, 
and waste-pips with a dense pd pungent smoke, any escape of 
which into trie house is readily observed by eye and nose. A 
quantity of cotton-waste soaked in oil is lighted, and its fumes 
are blown into the house-drain by a revolving fan, at the ventilat- 
ing cover of the iliHConnecting trap, or at any other convenient 
opening. Smoke soon fills the jiipes, and begins to escape at the 



Fio. 12.— Grease 'IVap. 
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parts of drains that are laid under houses, is tho hydraulic Hydraulic 
test, which consists in biopping up tho lower end of the pipe, test, 
filling it with water so as to produce a moderate pressure, and 
then observing whether the level of the water falls. This test, 
liow'over, is too severe for any but new and very well constructed 
drains. 

Every basin, sink, or other fitting bliould be separately trapped Tnijm on 
by a l>end on the waste- c ft a T i N B indivitlual 

pipe or some other fonn jpiyy fittings, 

of trap. A brass cap, 
screwed on a ferule which 
is let into the jiijie on the 
bend, faeilitate.s cleaning 
(fig. 5). 'J’he warm w aste- 
water from pantry and 
seullery sinks contains 
much grease, and should 
be discharged into a 
grease box (fig. 12) where 
the W'uter becomes cool 
and deposits its grease 
before overflowing into 
the drain. To oolh^ct i- 

court-yards, &c., an open trap or gully is used. Fig. 9 shows a Open 
simple and good form of oi»c 11 tsmh. traps and 

trap; but if the water is liable gullicH. 

to carry down siiml or earth 
a gully (tig. 13) is moio suit- 
able. Even in this siiujde 
fittingar* markable ingemuty 
ol error lias be(‘ii di.s|ilaye(i. 

Many of the forms favoured by 
builders are bad either because of 
an inseiuire seal, a narrow outlet, 
or a teiuleney to gather filth. One 
in particular, the W'ell -known 
“ Bell ” trap, is an exani]>le of 
neaily everything a trap should 
not bt*. 

Water- elo.sets usc‘d to be almost Water- 

invariably of the “])an ” type, but Fio. 13.--Oully-Trap. cinsets 

w herever sanitary reform lias ln en 
preached to any purpose the jsni 
and W'holeHomer jmttenis. 'Pbe ev 

dent fioiii an inspect iou of fig. closet. 

14. At each use of the closet 
the liinged ])an a is tilted down 
so that it discharges its contents 
into the container b. Tho sides 
of the container are inaccessible 
for cleaning, and their upper 
portions are out of ro.ii'h of the 
flusliing action ol the jiaii. They 
gradually become eoatcil with a 
foul deposit. A gust of tainted 
air escajies at every use of the 
closed ; and it rarely happens that 
eontuinnr is air-tight, and that the filth it I 
has gathered does not cause a smell even I 
in intervals of disuse. To make matters 
worse, many of tho older pan closets are 

I.rovi,lo.l with the kin.l of trap shown in i.,,,. ;i!!:jSr\Vater.ao.ot. 
the sketch, called tho 1> traji, which is 

also liable to become a gathering place for filth. Even with an 
ordinary tra]>, however, the pan closet remains so bad tliat its use 
is to be strongly condemned. 

A much better closet is the valve or Bramah closet, an excellent Valve 

, ^ - — - closets. 

1 A novel pUn of making the smoke test has lately been introduced, In which 
smoke Is given utf by a smoke rocket" or cake of slowly couibustlble compoiind 
which is lighted and placed In the drain. 



loset is giving place to cleaner 
evilb of the pan closet will bo ovi- 
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example of which by Frew of Perth is shown in fig. 16. The 
basin is kept partly full of water by a ground gun-metal valve 
tightly pressed up 
a^lnst a conical seat 
at the basin’s foot 
The chamber below is 
only lar^ enough to 
allow the valve to 
turn down ; it cannot 
collect much foul mat- 
ter and may be venti- 
lated by a separate 
pipe. A trappetl over- 
flow prevents tlie basin 
from being overfilled. 

The wliole closet is 
trapped by an ordinary 
bend on the soil-pipe, 
which io not shown in 
the figure. Thevolumo 
of water in the basin is 
much greater than in 
lan closets, whore the 
eight is limited by the 


e: 



Fio. 16 .— Bramah Water-Closet 


overflow which occurs round the lip of the pan. In some closets 
of this kind the valve is placed at tno side, and, when closed, lies 
nearly vertical. In anotlier typo of valve closet (Jennings’s) the 
valve is a conical plug, ]U'eBsed vertically down on a seat at the side. 
Washout Valve closets can be made fairly effective and satisfiwtory from 
closet, a sanitaiw point of view ; but a much cheaper and certainly not 
less excellent type of closet is the “washout,” an example of 
which (the “National”) is shown in fig. 16. (Another wash- 
out closet, by Doulton, appears in fig. 6.) These are now made 
in a great variety of good forms, sometimes of a single piece of 
white stoneware. They combine cheapness and simplicity with a 
degree of sanitary perfection that is probably not reached by 
the most expensive closets of the kinds already named. They 
have no working parts ; the closet is cleansed after use simply bv 
the flush of water, which sweeps everything before it. The ttush 
must of course bo good: a IJ-incb service pipe from a cistern 
not less than 6 feot above the clo.sct will do well. In some recent 
designs the cistern is a box at the back of the seat witli a wide 



Fig. 16. — Washout Water-CloscL 



oval moutli leading from it to the flusliing rim of the pan : tliis 
gives n good llusli although the cistern is low. A feature of con- 
stnietioii which m.iy Ixi strongly reeomiiieiided is to leave the 
closet entirely open for inspection and cleaning, instead of con- 
cealing it in a wooden case, ’flic scat then generally rests on iron 
brackets projec’ling from the wall, ami ran be raised on liiiiges at 
the back, so that the pan may he used as a urinal or slop-sink 
without the risk of fouling. Another good typo of closet, sharing 
wdth the washout the advantage of having no mechanical parts, is 
Hopper the “hopper,” illustrated in fip. 17 (Dodd’s Hopper). In all these 
closet. closets the horn marked V is lor attaching a ventilating pipe. 
Service supply of water to a closet a separate cistern is desirable, 

cisterns especially when water for <Uotetic purposes is liable to bo drawn 
for from the main cistern (instead of being taken direct from the water 
closets, service pijie, which is bettor). It would seem needless to add, 
were it not that such faults aio 
roiiimon, that no cistern — unless 
it be exclusively used for water- 
closet supply — should be placed in 
the same room with or just under 
a water-closet, and that the room 
itself should lie well lighted, well 
ventilated, and well shut off from 
bedrooms. To prevent flushing 
of closets from being imperfect 
through carelessness, many plans 
have been devised for ensuring that Fio. is.— Wntei -Ciosot Clstcni 

onco the flow of water is started it 

will continue until a given volume has been discharged. One of 
Automatic the best of these is the arrangement of siphon flush sketched in 
flush. fig. 18 : wdien the valve a is opened th^ dowiirush of water starts 
the siphon b into action, ana even should a be then closed the 
flow continues until the water-level falls to c, when air is admitted 



and the siphon censes to act. The air-pti>o e is cut to give the 
desired volume. 

As regards houao-drainage generally, the points of chief Summary, 
importance may be briefly summed up as follows ; — (1) the 
use of one or more disconnecting traps to shut off sewer 
gas from the whole system of house-drains and pipes; 

(2) the thorough ventilation of house-drains, soil-piiuss, 
and branches, by providing opeuings through which air 
can enter at the foot and escape at the top ; (3) the dis- 
charge of all sinks, basins, itc., other than water closet 
fittings, and especially of fixed bedroom basins, into open 
traps in the open air j (4) tlio direct discharge of cistern 
overflows and safe trays into the opm air ; (3) the use of 
cleanly and well-designed closets, laisins, At., each scaled 
by an ordinary bent trap; (tj) the ust*, <4* st'purate service 
cisterns for water-closets. 

It may seem superfluous to add llmt the system of Actual 
pipes must provide a rapid and effective carriage of all state of 
sewage to the sewer, and must Ix^ water-tight and air- 
tight. During the last five years, liowe.ver, it has been 
proved, by examination of the best bouses in London, 
that it is no uncommon case for a house to be so completely 
without effective connexion with the sewer that all its own 
sewage sinks into the soil under the basement ; and about 
75 per cent, of the houses inspected have failed to pass 
the “ smoke test.” 

In this connexion mention should be made of the Co-opora 
system of co-operative house-inspection originated by the 
late Prof. Fleeming Jenkin. The Kdinbiirgh Sanitary 
Protection Association was founded by him in 1878 to i„gj,ec. 
carry out the idea that the sanitary fittings of a house tion. 
should bo periodically submitted lo examination by an 
expert, and that householders should combine to secure 
for this purjjose the continuous service of an engineer 
able to detect flaws, to advise improvcincuts, and to 
superintend alterations. The Edinburgh association soon 
justified its existence by discovering, in tlie houses of its 
members, a state of things even worse than students of 
sanitary science had imagined i> 0 HsibIe. Similar associa- 
tions are now doing excellent work in London, Glasgow', 
and many other largo towns. 

Sjiace adiriits of only a very hriof mention of thoH(3 systems of 
sewerage in wliieli excreta are not r(‘nio\(Ml by tin* aid of water. The 
dry-eartli system, introduced by the Rev. JI. Aloiile, takes advan- Dry- 
tage of the oxidizing etfoct wliirh a poiouH .su]»stancc sueli as dry earth 
eartli exerts by bringing any sewage witlj wliieb it is mixed into system, 
intimate contact with the air eontained in its noies. A discharge 
of urine and fVees is (juiekly and completely deouorized and absorbed 
when covered with a sniall quantity of dry earth ; and the sanio 
soil, if exposed to Ibo air ami allowed to dry, may be used over and 
over again for the same juirposo. Even after soil has been several 
times used, however, its value as manure is not so great as to ]iny 
for its transport to any consiilerable distance ; and for Ibis reason, 
as W'oll as from the fact that it leaves other constituents ol sewage 
to be dealt with by other means, the system is of rather limited 
application. So far as it goes it is execllont, and where there is 
no general system of w'ater-eairiage sewerage, or wdieie the water- 
supply is small or uneertain, an eartli-eloset will, in careful bands, Earth- 
give iierfeet satisfaction. N umerous forms of eai tb-eloset are a<dd in closets, 
whicii a suitable <|uantity of eartli is automatically tlirown into the 
}>au at caeli time of use. Arrangements of this kind aio, bowev(*r, 
not ncecssary to tlie sueecss of the sjsicm ; a box filbsl witli dry 
earth and a band sc(>op will answer the jiurjiose not less efleetivelv. 

Ashes aie sometimes sulwtituted for or mixed with the diy earth, 
and |>owdered cliurcoal is also used. 

The most primitive method of dealing systematically with Pail 
excreta is to collect the disdiarges directly in a vc'ssel wliieli is systems, 
either itself carried to the (ouiitry, and its contents applied to the 
land, or is emptii'd into a more portable vessel for that jmrpose. 

In Japan, tor example, in spile of the ditliculty of transport over liad 
roads and by human labour, the latter plan is universally followed . 
the land and tlie people have in fact performed for centuries wliat 
may be called a eoiuplete cycle of op«*ration8. The agricultural 
retuni is so good that farmers pay for leave to nuiiove excrement, 
and lioiiseholders look to their uischarges as a source of iiiconie. 

The plan, although curried out in the roughest manner, appears 
to involve fewer sanitary drawbacks than might be expected ; but 
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tlie wnollfli from tunviea and carts, and, at>ov© all, from the process 
of emptying by ladle, are a iiuisanre wliich no Western community 
would tolerate. A simple i>ail ftystom, in w'hich the sewage is 
eollectod and removed in the same veRsel, has been used at lloch- 
dale ; another, with an absorbent lining in the iiails, at Halifax. 
Pnetiipatic A plan much used in Continental cities is to colleet excrement in 
systems. tight vaults, i^hich are emptied at intervals into a tank cart by a 
suction ))ump or injector. A more recent pneumatic system is 
that of Liornur, applied at Amsterdam, where sewage reservoirs at 
iiidivnliial liouscs are permanently connected with a central reservoir 
i)V pifH'H, through whnh the contents of the former are sucked by 
exhauKting air iroin the reservoir at the central station. A similar 
phin has been tried Ht Lyons and Palis l)y M. Borlier. 

/{>*/V7*(rnr«.--Tlio bine book lltorsturo of •ewaiil'o disnoaat In very voluminoa*. 
iiforonc'ii hIiouM bo inatlo to the Rfpotii of the IHvfrg Poflutton Com- 
mhnioHcrt, fjotn IHCS , lifpmt of the Referrvt on Metropolitan Main Jh'ainagg^ 
IH07 , ItepoiU of the CommiHion on the H*wag« of TVxmi, 18&H-186A ; Reporti of 
Meet Corntnitteen of the Hohm of Commom^ IS02 and 1804; Reportt of the 
luittnh Amoriation Committee on the Treatment and UtiUta/tion of Bewage^ 
ISM) 1876, Report of the IHrtningham Hewage Inquiry CommUteOf 1871 *, Reporti 
of the Local Oovemment Hoard ; Reporti of the Royal Cotnmiaion on Metropolitan 
Htwage Hacharge^ 1884 (the ondi and fliiul repot I contaltis a valuable hUt trical 
rtltiuiiKl of the Kubjoct). fioo alMO the followhig books --Coiflubl, Treatment and 
Utiluation of Beteage, 1871; Hiirke, Ilandltook of Bewage UtUitation, 1878; 
Koblnnon and Molllss, Pnrtfieatton of Water-carHed Beutage, 1877 ; Uoblnson, 
Bemtae HUpoiot^ IHH2, J. Hailoy-lsmton, Inteimittent Hotenward FtHratton, 
2d «(l , IHHfi, KnalnoorinK dotiilla of soworuKe uru vl'cn in HaldwUi Ivstliam's 
Banitary Hngineering. 2d od , 1H78 ; and paiticiilars of the dialnaae of Indhldual 
towns wlH bo fouitd In tiiunotoim papois in iho Miuutei of Prmeedingi of the 
Institution of Civil Kiiginotrs. 7 ho domestic aspect of seweiafce has been treated 
by K. Italloy-Ilentoii, llandtmok of Home Banitation, 1882 ; W. P, lUtcnan, I 
Ptumhing and Home 1)} ninage^ Ai\\ Oi\ , 1881, W hmiAOt Jhalthy Home*, 1H76$ 
(lorhaid, Home Drainage, New Yoik. 1S82; Waring. Sanitary Drainage of 
Ilomei and Ttnmi, Uoston, 4th c 1 , 1888 ; F. Jenkln, Healthy Uomei, 1878 ; and 
many othei writers. (J A. L ) 

SEWTN, or Sewen. See Salmonid^, vol. xxi. p. 222. 

SEWING MACHINES. The sewing macliine, as is 
the case with most mcohanical inventions, is the result of 
the efforts of many ingenious persons, although it would 
appear that the most meritorious of these worked in entire 
ignorance of the labours and successes of others in the 
same field. Many of the early atteniiits to sew by 
machinery went on the lines of imitating ordinary hand- 
sewing, and all such inventions proved conspicuous 
failures. The method of hand-sewing is of necessity slow 
and intermittent, seeing that only a definite length of 
thread is used, which passes its full extent through the 
cloth at every stitch, thus causing the working arm, human 
or otherwise, to travel a groat length for every stitch 
made, and demanding frequent renewals of thread. The 
foundation of machine sewing was laid by the invention 
of a double pointed needle, with the eye in the centre, 
patented by Charles F, Weisenthal in 1755. This device 
was intended to obviate the necessity for inverting the 
needle in sowing or embroidering, and it was subseiiuontly 
utilized in Heilman’s well-known embroidery machine. 

Many of the features of the sowing machine are dis- 
tinctly specified in a patent secured in England by Thomas 
Saint in 1790, in which ho, inter alia^ describes a machine 
for stitching, quilting, or sewing. Saint’s machine, which 
appeals to have been intended principally for leather work, 
was fitted with an awl which, working vertically, pierced 
a hole for the thread. A spindle and projection laid the 
thread over tliis hole, and a descending forked needle 
pressed a loop of thread through it. The loop was caught 
on the under side by a reciprocating hook ; a feed moved 
the work forward the extent of one stitch ; and a second 
loop was formed by the same motions as the first. It, 
liowcvor, descended within the first, which was thrown off 
by the hook as it caught the second, and being thus 
secured and tightened up an ordinary tambour or chain 
stitch was formed. Had Saint hit on the idea of the eye- 
pointed needle his machino would have boon a complete 
anticipation of the modern chain-stitch machine. 

The inventor who first devised a real working machine 
was a poor tailor, Barth^lemy Thimonier, of 8t Etienne, 
w^ho obtained letters jiatont in France in 1830. In Thi- 
mouier’s apparatus the needle was crocheted, and descend- 
ing through the cloth it brought up with it a loop of 
thread which it carried through the previously made loop> 


and thus it formed a chain on the upper surface of the 
fabric. The machine was a rather clumsy affair, made 
principally of wood, notwithstanding which as many as 
eighty were being worked in Fa.ris in 1841, making army 
clothing, when an ignorant and furious crowd wrecked 
the establishment and nearly murdered the unfortunate 
inventor. Thimonier, however, was not discouraged, for 
in 1845 he twice patented improvements on it, and in 
1848 he obtained both in France and the United Kingdom 
patents for further improvements. The machine was then 
made entirely of metal, and vastly improved on the first 
model. But the troubles of 1848 blasted the prospects 
of the resolute inventor. His patent rights for Great 
Britain were sold ; a machine shown in the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 attracted no attention, and Thimonier died 
in 1857 unfriended and unrewarded. 

The most important Ideas of an eye-pointed needle and 
a double thread or loak-stitch are strictly of American 
origin, and that coinbination was first conceived by 
Walter Hunt of Now York about 1832-34. Hunt reaped 
nothing of the enor|nou8 pecuniary reword which has 
been shared among the introducers of the sowing machino, 
and it is therefore all the more necessary that his great 
merit as an inventor should be insisted on. He constructed 
a machino having a vibrating arm, at the extremity of 
which he fixed a curved needle with an eye near its point. 
By this needle a loop of thread was formed under the 
cloth to be sewn, and through that loop a thread carried 
in an oscillating shuttle was passed, thus making the lock- 
stitch of all ordinary two-thread machines. Hunt’s inven- 
tion was purchased by a blacksmith named Arrowsmith, 
and a good deal was done towards improving its mechanical 
details, but no patent was sought, nor was any serious 
attempt made to draw attention to the invention. After 
the success of machines based on his two devices was 
fully established, Hunt in 1853 applied for a patent ; but 
his claim was disallowed on the ground of abandonment. 
The most important feature in Hunt’s invention — the eye- 
pointed needle — was first patented in the United Kingdom 
by Newton and Arch bold in 1841, in connexion with 
glove-stitching. 

Apparently quite unconscious of the invention of Walter 
Hunt, the attention of Elias Howe, a native of Spencer, 
Mass., was di- 
rected to machine- 
sewing about the 
year 1843, In ^ 

1844 he com- 
pleted a rough 
model, and in 
1846 he patented 
his sewing ma- 
chine (fig. ] ). 

Howe was thus 
the first to patent 
a lock-stitch ma-i 
chine, but his in- 1 
vention had the 
two essential feat- 
ures — the curved 
eye-pointed needle 
and the under- 
throad shuttle — 
which undoubted- 
ly were invented 
by Waited Hunt 
twelve years previously. Howe’s invention was sold in 
England to William Thomas of Cheapside, London, a corset 
manufacturer, for JS250. Thomas secured in December 
1846 the English patent in his own name, and engaged 



Fjo. 1.— Howe • ori||;lnal Machine. 
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Howe on weekly wages to adapt the machine for his manu- 
facturing purposes. The career of the inventor in London 
was chequered and unsuccessful ; and, having pawned his 
American patent rights in England, he returned in April 
1849 in deep poverty to America. There in the mean- 
time the sowing machine was beginning to excite public 
curiosity, and various persons were making machines 
which Howe found to trench on his patent rights. The 
most prominent of the manufacturers, if not of inventors, 
ultimately appeared in the person of Isaac [Merritt Singer, 
who in 1851 secured a patent for his machine (fig. 2), 
and immediately 
devoted himself 
with immense en- 
ergy to push the 
fortunes of the 
infant industry. 

Howe now became 
alert to vindicate 
his rights, and, 
after regaining 
possession of his 
pawned patent, 
he instituted suits 
against the in- 
fringers. An enor- 
mous amount of litigation ensued, in which BInger figured 
as a most obstinate defendant, but ultimately all makers 
became tributary to Elias Howe. It is calculated that 
Howe received in the form of royalties on machines made 
up to the period of the expiry of his extended patent — 
September 1867 — which was also the month of his death, 
a sum of not loss than two millions of dollars. 

The practicability of machine-sewing being demonstrated, 
inventions of considerable originality and merit followed 
in quick succession. One of the most ingenious of all 
the inventors -who worked also without knowledge of 
previous efforts — was Mr Allan B. Wilson. In 1849 he 
devised the rotary hook and bobbin combination, which 
now forms the special feature of the Wheeler Wilson 
machine. Mr Wilson obtained a j)atent for his machine, 
which included the important and effective four-motion 
feed, in November 1850. In February 1851 Mr William 
O. Grover, tailor, of Boston, patented his double chain- 
stitch action, which formed the basis of the Grover & 
Baker machine. At a later date, in 1856, Mr James A. E. 
Gibbs, a Virginia farmer, devised the improved chain- 
stitch machine now i)opularly known as the Willcox & 
Gibbs, These together — all American inventions— form 
the types of the various machines now in common use. 
Several thousands of patents have been issued in the 
United States and Europe, covering improvements in the 
sewing machine ; but, although the efficiency of the machine 
has been greatly increased by numerous accessories and 
attachments, the main i)rinci})loa of the various machines 
have not been affected thereby. 



In niachino sewing there arc three varieties of stitch made, — (1) 
tlio simple chain or tambour stitch, (2) the double chain stitch, 
and (3) the lock stitch. In the first variety the macliino works 
w’ltli a single thread ; the other forms use two, an iipjicr and an 
under thread. 

The structure of the chain stitch is shown in fig. 8. The needle 
first descends through the cloth, then as it begins to ascend the 
friction of the thread 
against the fabric is suf- 
ficient to form a small 
loop into which the 
point of p- book operat- 
ing under the cloth 

plate enters, expanding Fio. a.— Chain Stitch, 

and holding the loop 
while the needle rises to its full height. The feed then moves the 
fabric forward one stitch length, the hook with its loop is also 




projected so that when next the needle descends its loop is formed 
within the previous loop. The hook then releases loop No. 1, scUes 
and expands loop No. 2, and in so doing di*aws up the previous loop 
into a stitch, chaindiko on the under side but plain on the upper 
surface of the fabric. Tlie seam so made is firm and elastic, but 
enaily undone, for if at any point a thread is broken the whole of 
the sewing can be readily run out backwards by pulling the thread, 
just as in crochet work. To a certain extent this imperfection 
in the chain-stitch macliino is overcome in the Willcox & Gibbs 
machine, in which each loop is, by means of a rotating hook, 
twisted half a revolution aft<*r it has ]'assed through its pre- 
decessor. 

The double chain stitch is made by machines a.sso<-iatcd with 
the name of Grover k Baker. The somewhat coinplhatod coui-sw 
of the threads in this stitc h v 
is show'll in lig. 4. 'Fhc 
under thread in this luach ine 
is supplied from an ordinary 
bobbin and is thrcadcil ' 
through a circular neesdh* ol 
peculiar form. The inaclniie 

m wasteful of thread, and the *•— t>'>»»iil<} Chnii) .si ut h 

sewing forms a knotted lidgc on the undei side ol tlui iabue. 
Except for special inaiiufactutuig and ornamental purpoK<‘H the 
machine is now in little use. 

The lock stitch is that made by all ordinary two-thiead sewing 
machines, and is a stitch peculiar to machine sowing. Its stiuctuu* 
is, as shown in fig. 6, vciy simple, and wlnm by propel teusiou 
the threadsintei Jock with- 
in the work the stitcli 
shows the sumo on both 
sides and is very sccine 
When, how'ovcr, the ten- 
sion on the upiicr tbreail 
is weak, the under thread 
runs along the surface as at h, hclil more oi less tightly by the 
upper loops. It wdll be seen that to make the duiin stitch the 
under thread has to be passed quite through the loop of the upjicr 
thread. That is done in two pnneipul ways. By tlie hr.st plan a 
small metal shuttle, holding within it a bobbin ol thread, in carried 
backward and forward under the cloth plate, and at each forward 
movement it passes through the ujipcr tnn'ud loop formed by each 
succeeding stroke of the needle. Such is the ]>nneiple di*visod by 
Bunt, introduced by Bowo, and improved by Singer and many 
others. The second principal method of forming the lock stitch 
consists in seizing the loop of the upper thread by a rotating liook, 
expanding the loop and pasaing it around a stationary bobbin 
within wnich is wound the niKier thread, 'riie method is the 
invention of Mr A. B. Wilson, and is known generally as the 
Wheeler k Wilson principle. The rotary hook kimuj at /j, fig. 6, 
is so bevelled and notched that it opens and exiiamls tlie upper 
thread loop, causing it quite to oncloso the bobbin of nndor thread, 
after which it throws it olT and the so-formed JoeJe stitch is jmlled 
up and tightened either by an independent take-up motion as in 
recent niacliincs, or by the expansion of iho next looj) os in tlie 
older forms. The b<»hl)in A, lenticular in form, and its case 



I la. A.- Lock Stitch. 



Fig. fi. --Rotary Hook, Bobbin, ami Bobbin Cuhc (Wheeler * Wllnon 
Machine). 


fig. 6, fit easily into a circular depression within the hook, against 
Wiiich they arc Iicld by the bobbin hoUlcr a, fig. 6. 

Intermediate between the shuttle and the rotary-hook machines 
is the new oscillating-shuttle machine introduced by the Singer 
Co. The shuttle is nook -formed, not unlike tlie Wilson liook, 
and it carries within it a capacious circular bobbin of thread /i, 
fig. 7. This shuttle is driven by an oscillating drivi'r db within 
an annular raceway a a, and, instead of revolving completely 
like the Wilson hook, it only o.scillates in an arc of IfiO**, so far 
as serves to catch and clear the upinn tin cad. The oscillating- 
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Bhuttle and rotary-hook machines work with groat smoothnoas 
and rapidity. 



There aie nuineiouH Hpecial sewing machines adapted for loiither 
work, glove-sewing, &r., some of which will be alluded to unde i 
Snom (J. PA.) 

HKX. Since the article KKrtt<3i>nc’Tiox includes 
not only some account of the rej»roductivo processes but 
nn outline of the comparative anatomy of the reproductive 
organs, and even a somewhat detailed description of the 
essential sexual elements, it only remains here to make a 
brief survey of the more important groups with respect to 
the absence, union, or distinction of the sexes and to the 
associated ‘‘secondary sexual characters'’ which distinctly 
male and female organisms so frequently and strikingly 
])resciit, and to follow uji that outline of the morphological 
facts with a brief discussion of the nature and origin of 
the sexes and of the theory of reproduction. 

CftararferH of the Sejres , — Starting with the Protozoa , we 
find indeed that union or conjugation of two or more 
individuals is of frequent if not universal occurrence ; yet, 
since, at any rate with rare and slight exceptions, no 
permanent morphological difference can bo made out which 
would entitle us to speak of males or females, the group is 
generally deiined ns characterized by the absence of sexual 
reproduction. Without at present accepting or rejecting 
this view, it is convenient to postpone its discussion until 
the origin of sex comes to be considered. 

PnsMing to Iho Co'lenttnty wo tiiid among tlio Jiifdromedmnr 
tho Hi'Vds usually distinct, and tluH (liHtun Lion of the sexpa has 
latfly hp(*n tnicfd bick to tlin nj>]>arontly asexual colonies from 
wliifli tho gonoplioMH uiists. Kxfoptions, liowover, oiTur, — e,q., 
J'vhularui, which \h mono cioiih. Tho higlioi Maiusie arc also 
usiiiilly iiniHOMml, and oct jisionally ovoii ahow .socoiidary sexual 
dillbroncoa, as iu tho form and length of tho piehensvlo liliiments 
{Aurelia). r/fr//.vaom, how over, is heiimqdirodite Tho 
pJutra usmilly ])reHont l>oth sexes witliin a single colony, — the goiio. 
ohores theniscdves being, houover, iinisexiiiil. In a few cases 
{Apolemia vaaria, Diphifct acamnuHa) the eolony itselt is entiioly 
mule or female, Tho Ctrnophora aro invarinldy hermaphrodite; 
and among tlie Jleraetima tins is fie«)uently though not generally 
tlio ease, eonqdotely dioM ions colonies even oe<*urriug {Gerardia). 

\ Among the Octactnmi the sexes are usnully distinct, even so tar 
Live eoloiui'S are concerned, yet there are many exceptions, f.gf., 
Cfi^^alliunit which has mule, female, and hormujilirodite polyps on 
the\s>uno stork. See 1 Im>i;o/.c)a, Coiials, &c. 

JUehiuoifermata are very raixdy herniaplirodite {Syimptaf 
Ar»phid^^^’‘> nqaamata), but secondary sexual characters aro almost 
unlviionV- Tliffofir, however, has the male orifiee on a small pro- 
tuhei-ance\\ HlNonKliMAl A. 

lh'ol«il>lv^^no jnverteluatt^ group presents so varied and interest- 
ing a senes ®f phenomena as the Venues. Thus the 

P^yzoii oxhibiSl^ ^1*“^^ lomaikable association of bernmpliroditism 
with asexual wdii<*b so frerpioiitly recurs in organisms 

i>f vegetative Irabti^* IbaeUiopods also are bennaphrodito, as 

also are the Vmychecta only exceptionally so ; 

some {Kerdda*) exhitV^* secondary sexual cliaractors so w'dl marked 
ai to have been specific or even generic ones. Tho 

PUfahelminGie.s with exceptions are hermaphrodite ; tlie 
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Neroerteans (except Porlada) are unisexual and occasionally 
exhibit secondary sexual differences. The Nematodes are very 
rarely lu-rmaphrodite {Asc^iris, Pelodytes), but present very niurkcd 
sexual ilitlereiices, the male being usually recognizable by smaller 
size and caudal (‘urvature. Spicules or claspers for copulation 
are also pn-sent. In Strongylus tho female is earned by the male 
ill a ventral furrow. The alrerrant nomatoid Echinorhyiichus » 
nlso diier’ious. Sagitta is henimphrodite ; Balanoghssus unisexual, 
but without secondary sexual difference. Some of the most 
striking cases of sexual dimornhism aro presented by the Itoti/tra, 
wImtc the mole is often a fallen reproseutativo of tho specific 
ty|H* jnesented by the female, having not only greatly diminished 
in si/e but having undergone tliorrjugh degeneration in structure, 
tho alimentary canal especially IxToming represented by a mere 
imiH'i forate thread of cells. Nor arc such cases of male degener- 
ation by any moans confined to ibis group: a yet more striking 
instance is presented by the (Jephyrean Bonelhay in which the 
oviduct of the large and well-gi'own female contains a number 
of almost niicroseo pic ciliati'd Tm l)eUarian4ooking parasites, whi(‘h 
have boon shown to be the (h*gonoiato males. The other Qe^ihyrea 
present no sncli extraoirl inary dimorphism, while the IHscophora 
are herma]>hrodite. See Polvzoa, Brachiopoba, Annkliba, Nic- 
MI.RIKANS, PLANAlllANS, TAPKWOUM, SaOIITA, LeKCH, &e. 

Among Crustaceans tho males are frerpiontly smaller or relatively 
dw'arfish, sometimes attached parasitically to the female, and the 
sexes are generally distiiiguishablo at b‘a«t by differences in the 
structuro of some of tho appendages, — generally, however, iu evident 
relation to their respective functions. Among the ("ope [rods the 
sexes are sejrarate, and a marked tendency to dimorphism is 
manifested, even among tho free-living forms. This is sometimes 
manifested iu a way which suggests the sexual maguiiiconce of 
the highest animals ; thus, for instance, the male Sapphirina has 
tho brilliance of a gem. With tho a])pcaranco of parasitism in 
tlie group tho repiodur Live relations become profoundly modified ; 
thus it IS the ahvays less active female wliieli first becomes sessile 
and [Kirusitic ; tin* male occasional Iv [reniiuiicntly retains freedom, 
us iu the common Nieothoc ol tho looster’s gill ; more usually, liow- 
cver, he settles rlowu beside or oven upon the female and becomes 
more or less completely epi -parasitic, undergoing a more thorough 
degeiieiation than tire female heiself. Tho analogous series from 
free to jrarnsitic foiins furnished by the Ostraeoda and Cirnpedia 
are yet more remaikablo in their sexual degen oration, since not 
only does hormapluoditisin become the rule, out “complementary 
males” (most frerjiieiitly two to one female) ajipear. Tlieso aio 
utterly rlogeneiato in size and structure, in fact often quite 
unreeogni/ahle as rirn[)cries at all, much less as members ol the 
same .species, save for their devclojrinental history and the existence 
of a few’ iutei mediate degrees of dogeneratioii between the noimul 
and the lost (’iriipedo organization, r.y., Ihla or Bea/prlltnUf where 
the males of some sptMues still retain cirri and bueeal pieces. In 
some eases at least their male reproductive function s<*ems to bo 
discharged early in larval life, before tlie exchange of free for 
se.ssile habits, their subserjueiit life ajqjaieiitly even sinking below 
the level of reproductive activity. A revets. 1 of sex has actually 
been alleged in sorno cases, tlie males having been said to become 
feninlo. In the Phyllopods the sexes are sejrarato, but [airtheiio- 
genosis very frerninntly occurs, as in Daphnia^ Apus^ &c., and 
even iu Apu.s iviiOH to ro[)lace sexual uq>roduetion very conqdefely. 
You Siebold examined thousands of specimens during twelve years 
without finding a single male ; in other years, how’cver, from 
10 to 45 [>er cent, of males have since been found. Besides 
tho usual cojmlatory modifications of appendages the males of some 
Vhylkqrods have more olfactory filamenta on the antenna.*. In 
Amphi[>ods similar difiereuces have boon noted ; in Isopods these 
often Vieeoriio mueli more marked, — sometimes, as in the classical 
caso of Praniza and Aiiceusy renebing a degree of dimoiphisrn witli- 
out degeneration which is liuuily exceeded in the animal kingdom, 
and whicli rjuito naturally led to tlie separation of the sexes into 
rlistiuct genera. In tho parasitic forms {Bojyyridm) the females 
degenorato much moro thoroughly than the siniTl and active males. 
Tho Sehi/o)>od« exhibit considerable sexual difforeneeH. Tims 
among the males the antennas bear larger olfactoiy comb-like 
.structures and larger abdominal members ; eopulatory apjrendages 
may also be speeinlized ; while the females, as in mam Isor»od.s, &r., 
have a brood |^>uch formed of overiajrping ventral lameihe. The 
different jrosition of the sex-openings and tho characteristic forma 
<»f the limbs render tho sexes ensily distinguisliablo among the 
Decapods ; the crabs have an obviously broader abdomen in the 
female (see ("hustacka). Among tlie Aracfniida^ the archaic 
king-crabs already show slight external sex -differences ; among 
the sjiiders the males have a maxillary ^ralp sjucially modified for a 
eopulatory organ, an iduptatioii winch, associated with their 
often extiemefy small size, is of great inqrortanee in aiding theii 
escajre from their lai'gor and ferocious mates. Some species of 
Thendium have a stridulating ap]>aratus. 'fhe male scorpions 
on tho oilier- liand seem to possess a rather stronger development j 
in the Acarinas tho smaller males are more distiaetlv segmented. 
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(1088688 app>eiidafi;ea modified for attachment, and sometimea retain 
a tree habit of life as distingiiialied from tho |mrasitiu females. 
See Arachnida. 

Among Insects tho sexes are distinguished by varying modifica- 
tions of different parts of the body, and differenci^s in general form 
and in colour are frequent. Tho males are generally artivo and 
more beautiful, and seem better endowed with sense <u*gan8, though 
usually smaller than tho females. The males have also a pre- 
eminence or even monopoly in proiliicing sonnda, and it is jierliaps 
in relation to this that the j)8ychology of sex can first bo said to 
come within the range of observation. Thus tho field- cricket is 
said to lower tho tone of his song while caressing the female with 
his antcinifp. In tho parasitic forms dimorphism, as might bo 
expectcil, becomes very marked ; in iStrepsiptera tho males ni*o freo 
and wiiigod, while the females are blind and wingless, in fact, 
permanently larval. Similar cases occur in other orders, Jtho glow- 
worm being probably tho most familiar instance. In parasitic or 
abundantly nourished forms parthenogenesis very frequently 
appears, the extreme case being presented by Ceculomyiat a fly 
which exhibits rapid ])artht*nogenetic reproduction in tho larval 
state. The dimorphism of many beetles, in which tho male 
frequently acquires tho most extraordinary specializations of 
external form, has received osnecial attention from Darwin, whose 
Descent of Man includes tho rnllest details. Hero it is enough to 
mention that Rcichenau has recently pointed out the cooxistonco 
of the larger size and relative inactivity of tho male with the 
presence of these functionlcsa outgrowths. Tho bcniitiful sexual 
dimorphism so common among tho Lepidoptcra need not l>e more 
than mentioned at presoiit ; while the very remarkable sexual 
differentiation of llynirnopUra (bees, ants, sawflios, &c.. ) may also 
be assumed to he Hufficiently familiar. See Inhkcts, Axth, Beks. 
In several orders [Diptera^ Lepidopiera ^ Colcoptera) cases of dimor- 
phism occur among tho females tliemsolvcs, or oven among the 
males ; as many as three forms of females have been described in 
certain biitterfiies. 

The Molluscan series opens with the normally drcecious Lnmclli- 
branchs, of whicdi some genera (moat species of Ostrea, PectcUt &c.) 
are, however, hermaphrodite. The Pteropods, Pulnionates, and 
Opisthobraiiclis nre liermajihrodite ; tho Prosohraiichs, IleterojiodH, 
and Ccph.ilopods unis»»xual. Though slight differences have been 
described even in Lamollibranch sliclls (f/n/o), and thoiigb the 
internal anatomy of tho essential and accessory organa is of very 
high complexity, the extraordinary plienoinena associated with 
“ hectocotylization ” among the Cephalopod are the only marked 
outward manifestations of that sexual dimorphism which reaches its 
climax in tho Argonaut, (See Morj.UbOA, Cuttle-fish.) The 
Tunicatea are usually hermaphrodite; yljnphioxus^ however, is 
unisexual (see Tunicata). 

Among Fishes hermapliroditisin is extremely rare (Srrramis). 
The males are sonndimes cluiractcriz(*<l by tho iiUKliTication of tlie 
])olvic limbs as olas]>ors, A:c., and arc at the reproductive perioil 
often readily distinguishable fioiii the feirialcs by their brighter 
colour or other cutaneous changes, such ns ruffling of the skin. 
Male and female rays are readily also distinguishable by tbeir teeth 
and dermal defences. The hooked j.iw of the male salmon gives 
him a cdniraetcristie ]>hysiognomy during the breeding season. Tho 
carp undergoes a sort of e])itleriiiie eruption at the same {Miriml ; 
male and female ocls, too, are said often to become distiiignishablo 
both in colour and shape. Stridnlating apparatus may bo present, 
notably in tho Siluroids. (See Icii niYOLoov.) Among Amphi- 
bians t}u3 bright dorsal crest of the male newt is porhajjs the nio.st 
striking of sex distinctions, but many male frogs ami toads have 
vocal air sacs, ejiidermal calhjsities, and some {CuItn'peSf Pclohates) 
po.sscss a gland under the fore-limb. (See Ami'JIIIjia.) 

Among the Ophidians the males are smaller, and have longer and 
more slender tails ; the sexes, loo, difler sometimes in colour and 
markings. Male Clieloiiians, too, have sometimes longer tails and 
claws and may even give voice. The suhniaxillary musk-gland 
of tho crocotlrto is cs]>ecially active in the bleeding season ; tho 
lizards have remarkable throat-j»ouches and crests, which iiiny bo 
epidermic or even correspoml to cranial outgrowths, os in tho 
cnameleon. 

But it is among Birds and Mammals Hint the observer of sexual 
charactens finds abundant and remarkable differerices extending to 
the minutest details, and sliowing how the higher evolution of 
parental care wdiicU the inevitaldy prolonpjd embryonic life in- 
volves and the wider range of sexual selection have co-operated in 
modifying the wIkjIc organism. As might be expected, tho lower 
mammals show least of this ; but as we ascend the adult males 
become differentiated from the females by the acquirement of 
secondary sexual characters which are mainly cither offensive and 
defensive aids for battle vith each other, or which assist in gaining 
tho admiration of the females ; and tlicse may coexist or coincide in 
very various degrees. Thus soent-glands are of common occurrence 
from tho JnsecUvora (perhaps even from Ornithorhynchus) upwards. 
Greater beauty of markings or more vivid colours are acquired, — 
in many Avihropidm (baboons, &c.) the latter being of i^culiarly 


crude magnificence. Abundant local growths of hair often appear, 
most notably in tho lion and in many A nlhropidse. The develop- 
ment of tusKs and horns is also too familiar to need more than 
passing mention. 

But it is unquestionable that in this ns in not a few other 
respects the birds, rather tlian the mammals, have reached the 
Ligliest stages of evolution. For here sexual eharaeters no longer 
seem nierely snperadded or su]>plementary to tho apjmratus of 
individual life, hut habits and oiganization alike become tlior- 
ouglily adapted to these — the .sex-diflbri‘nco.s and the reproductive 
tunctums as it were saturating the whole life, and prodiieing so 
many and marvellous results, in habits and » Imraeter, in beauty 
and song, that it is not to bo wondered at that the destripiive 
labours of the professed oriuthoh>gist have eoustantly risen into 
those of the artist and even the )>oet. See Biuns, and J>ar>\in’a 
Jtescent of M(n\. 

Mature and Detcrmhiutlon of — It is not hero pro- 

posed to enter upon tho task of historical review and 
criticism of tho various theories of sox which were esti- 
mated at 80 many as five hundred at the beginning of the 
last century, or even to attempt any sketch of the jireaent 
very conflicting state of opinion on the subject.^ 

Although our theories of sex may be still vague enough, 
the greatest step to the solution has been made in the 
general abandonment by scientific men of tlio doubtless 
still popular explanation — in terms of a “ natural tend- 
ency ’’ for the production of an excess of males or tho like. 
It is now held that “ quality and (juantity of food, elevation 
of abode, conditions of temperature, relative age of parents, 
their mode of life, habits, rank, Arc., are all factors which 
have to be considered.^’ The idea that the problem of tho 
nature of sox is capable of being a})proached by empirical 
observation of the numbers of dilFcrent sexes produced 
under known sets of conditions, and the obvious practical 
corollary of this, viz., that the proportion of the sexes must 
therefore be capable of being experimentally modified and 
regulated, are conceptions which have steadily been acijuir- 
ing prominence, especially of late. Jn short, if we can 
find how sex is determined, we shall have gone far to 
investigate sex itself. 

One of the most crude attempts has been that of 
Canestrini, who ascribes the determination of sex to the 
number of sperms entering the ovum, but this view has 
been already demolished by Fol and Pfliiger. The time of 
fertilization has also and apparently with greater weight 
been insisted u]3on ; thus Thury, followed by Diising, holds 
that tho sex of tho offspring depends on the period of fer- 
tilization : an ovum fertilized soon after liberation jiroduccs 
a female, while tho fertilization of an older ovum produces a 
male. This view has been carried a step farther by llenscn, 
-who suggests that the same should probably hold true of 
the spermatozoa, and thus the fertilization of a young ovum 
by a fresh sperm would have a double likelihood of result- 
ing in a female. There arc some observations wliich 
support this: thus Thury and other cattle-breeders Lave 
claimed to determine the sex of cattle on this principle, 
and Girou long ago alleged that female Howlers, fertilized 
as soon as tliey are able to receive ]>ollcn, x>roduccd a 
distinct excess of female offspring. 

Great weight has also been laid on the relative ago of 
tho parents. Thus Hofacker, so long ago as 1828, and 
Sadler a couple of years later, independently pubJisLed a 
body of statistics (each of about 2000 births) in favour of 
the generalization (since known as Ilofacker’s and Sadler’s 
law) that when tho male parent is the older tho offspring 
are ]jre 2 )onderatingly male : while, if the jiarents be of the 
same age, or a forfion if tho male parent bo youngw, 

^ As for roi)roductiori in ^onoral, so for sox, the most ('()riv<Miiciit 
starting-point is the woik of Hensen (*‘ Die Zeugung,” in Hermann s 
JIdb. d. Pbyswloffie)^ wliilo other dissertations are to )»e foiiixl in the 
leading mnnuals of /oology and botany, esj»eeially, however, in special 
papers too mumTous to mention. See also Rki’Hoduution, and for 
fuller bibliogra))hieul details see Geddes, “On tho Theory of Growth, 
Reproduction, Sex, and Heredity,” Proc, Roy. Kdin.^ 1886. 
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female offspring appear in increasing majority. Thia view 
has been confirmed by (ioehlert, Boulanger, Legoyt, and 
others ; some breeders of horses, cattle, and pigeons have 
also accepted it. Other breeders, however, deny it alto- 
gether ; moreover, the recent statistics of Stieda and of 
Berner (taken independently from Alsace-Lorraine and 
Scandinavia) seem to stand in irreconcilable contradiction. 
At any rate at present we do not seem justified in ascribing 
greater importance to the relative age of parents than as a 
secondary factor, which may probably take its place among 
thoHc causes inlluencing nourishment discussed below. 

That good nourishment appears to produce a distinct 
pre[)onderance of females is perhaps the single result 
which can at present be regarded os clearly proven and 
generally accejited. Yet it would bo too much to say that 
unanimity is even hero complete ; thus, among plants, the 
experiments of Girou (1823), Haberlaudt (1869), and 
others gave no certain result; tliose of Heyer (1883) 
have led him to dispute the validity of the generalization 
altogether, while Haberlandt (1877) brought evidence for 
regarding the excess of females as largely due to the greater 
mortality of the males. The investigations of agricultural 
observers, especially Meehan (1878), which are essentially 
corroborated by Ddsing (1883), however, leave little doubt 
that abundant moisture and nourishment tend to produce 
females. Some of Meehari^s points are extremely instruc- 
tive. Thus old branches of Conifers overgrown and shaded 
by younger (»nes i)roduce only male inflorescences, a fact 
which may bo taken in connexion with Sadobock^s obser- 
vation that some fern prothallia, under unfavourable con- 
ditions, can still form antheridia but not archegonia. The 
formation of female flowers on male heads of maize is 
ascribed by Knop to better nutrition consequent on abund- 
ant moisture. The only seriously contradictory observa- 
tions are thus those of Ileyer, and it is therefore reassuring 
when a detailed scrutiny of his paper shows his ill-con- 
ducted experiments (which land him in the conclusion that 
the organism is not modifiable by its environment at all) 
to bo largely capable of a reversed interpretation. The 
agency of temperature is also of considerable importance. 
Thus Meehan finds that the male plants of hazel grow 
more actively in heat than the female, and Ascherson 
states that tStratiotm aloides bears only female flowers 
north of 52° lat., and from 50° southwards only male ones. 
Other instances might be given. 

Passing to the animal kingdom we find the case of 
insects peculiarly clear ; thus Mrs Treat showed that if 
caterpillars were starved before entering the chrysalis 
state the resultant butterflies or moths were males, while 
others of the same brood highly nourished came out 
females. Gentry too has shown for moths that innutri- 
tious or diseased food produced males ; hence perhaps a 
partial explanation of the excess of male insects in autumn, 
although temperature is probably more important. The 
recent experiments of Yung on tadpoles are also veiy 
conclusive. Thus he raised the percentage of females in 
one brood from 56 in those unfed to 78 in those fed with 
beef, and in another 8Ui)ply from 61 to 81 per cent, by 
feeding with fish ; while, when the especially nutritious 
flesh of frogs was supplied, tlie })erccntago rose from 54 
to 92. Among mammals the difticultios of proof are 
greater, but evidence is by no means wanting. Thus an 
inqmrtant experiment was long ago made by Girou, who 
divided a flock of 300 owes into equal parts, of which the 
one half were extremely well fed and served by two young 
rams, while the other was served by two mature rams and 
poorly fed. The proportion of ewe lambs in the two cases 
was respectively 60 and 40 per cent. Liising also states 
that it is usually the heavier ewes which bring forth ewe 
lambs. 


Nor does sex in the human species appear to be 
independent of differences of nutrition. After a cholera 
epidemic or a war more boys are said to be born, and 
Ddsing also points out that in females with small placenta 
and little menstruation more boys are found, and even 
affirms that the number of male children varies with the 
rise in prices. In towns and in prosperous families there 
are also more females, while males are more numerous in 
the country and among the poor. The influence of tem- 
perature is also marked : more males are born during the 
colder months, a fact noted also by Schlechter for horses. 

The best known and probably still most influential 
theory is that systematized by Girou and known as that of 
“ comparative vigour. This makes sex of offspring depend 
on that of the more vigorous parent. But to this view 
there are serious difficulties : thus consumptive mothers 
produce a great excess of daughters, not sons as might be 
expected from the superior health of the father. Still less 
weight can be attached to that form of the hypothesis 
which would make sex follow “ genital superiority ” or 
“ relative ardency alone. Any new theory has thus to 
reconcile the arguments in favour of each of the preceding 
views, and meet the difficulties which beset all. As 
Starkweather puts it, it must at once account for such 
facts as the preponderance of male births in Europe, of 
females among mulattos and other hybrid races, as also 
among polygamous animals, and for the equality among 
other animals. More especially it must suggest some 
principle of self-adjustment by which not only is the 
balance of the sexes nearly preserved on the whole, but by 
which also in cases of special disturbance the balance 
tends to readjust itself.’^ Starkweather proceeds to 
attonjpt this, and his argument may be briefly summarized. 
While few maintain any essential equality of the sexes, 
and still fewer any superiority of the female, the weight of 
authority has been from the earliest times in favour of the 
doctrine of male superiority. From the earliest ages 
philosophers have contended that woman is but an unde- 
veloped man ; Darwin^s theory of sexual selection presup- 
poses a superiority in the male line and entailed on that 
sex ; for Spencer the development of woman is early 
arrested by procreative functions : in short, Darwin^s man 
is as it were an evolved woman, and Spcncer^s woman an 
arrested man. On such grounds we have a number of 
theories of sex. Hough thinks males are born when the 
system is at its best, more females when occupied in 
growth, reparation, or disease. So, too, Tiedman and 
others regard every embryo as originally female and 
remaining female if ern^sted, while Velpau conversely 
regards embryos as all naturally male, but frequently 
degenerating to the female state. Starkweather points out 
some of the difficulties to the view of female inferiority, 
and lays it down as the foundation of his work that 
neither sex is physically the superior, but both are essen- 
tially equal in a physiological sense.” But, while this is 
true of the average, there are many grades of individual 
differences and deficiencies in detail, involving a greater or 
Jess degree of superiority m one or other of every pair. 
Starkweathers theory then is “ that sex is determined by 
the superior parent, also that the superior parent produces 
the opposite sox.” The arguments adduced in favour of 
this view, however, are scarcely worthy of it, since, save a 
chapter of pseudo-physiological discussion of vital forces 
and polarities, of superiority, — nervous, electrical, <kc., — 
they rest mainly on the vague and shifting grounds of 
physiognomy and temperament. And when superiority is 
analysed into its factors, — cerebral development and activ- 
ity, temperament, state of health, of nutrition, <fec., — soon 
we And under the appearance of simplicity a law has been 
obtained not by discovering any real unity under the many 
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apparently different factors, but by simply lumping them | 
under a common name. Nor is a rationale given of the { 
affirmed reversal of sex, which Schlecbter and other 
authorities moreover wholly deny. Despite these and 
other faults and failures the work is interesting and often 
suggestive, and that not only on account of its theoretic 
position but its sanguine proposals for the practical control 
of sex. 

The work of Diising (1883), while less speculative, is of 
great importance in respect to the causes which regulate 
the proportions of the sexes ; since, instead of falling back 
with Darwin on the unexplained operation of natural 
selection, he seeks to note the circumstances in which a 
majority of one sex is profitable, and to show that 
organisms have really the power to produce in such circum- 
stances a majority of one sex, — in short, that disturbances 
in the proportion of the sexes bring about their own 
compensation, and further siipj)orts these views by calcula- 
tion and statistical evidence. 

He separates the causes doterminiiig sox into those affecting {a) 
one parent and (6) both alike. Starting with a minority of one 
sex, lie emphasizes the importance of delayed fertilization, accept- 
ing it as a fact that females late fertilized bear most males (tins 
corresponding in man to a scarcity of males among the lower 
animals). Ho notes that the firstborn cliild is most frequently 
a male, especially among older persons, and thus explains liow 
after a war, when there is a want of males, most male cnildren are 
born. He ascribes importance to the amount of sexual intercourse. 
Thus, suppose a minority of females : their fertilization tcn<i8 to 
occur more frequently, and thus (if the general statement be 
correct) they should produce a majority of their own bc‘x ; or 
similarly with males. This is supported by reference to cattle- 
breeding, and it is interpreted physiologically to involve that 
young spermatozoa produce a majority of males. Suppose a great 
majority of males* the chances of eaily fertilization of the females 
are of course gfeat, but eggs fertilized early tend to produce 
females. Or 8Upj>o8e conversely a groat minority of males : the 
chances of early fei tilizution aro small, but old eggs tend to 
produce males, and either excess will thus become compensated. 
Or again, the more decided the minoiity of one sex the more 
frequent the sexual activity of its individuals, the younger their 
sexual elements, and consequently tlicMnore individuals of that sex 
are produceil. Dusing next takes up as mdirecl causes e<|uivaleut 
to a minority of individuals-- (n') dehcieiit nutrition ; just as fre- 
quent co]>ulation overstrains the genital organs the sumo result 
may arise from tho deficient nutrition of the system ; hence an ill- 
fed cow yields a female to a well-fed bull and vice versa ; (6) relative 
age ; tho noan*r either parent is to the period of greatest reproduc- 
tive capacity the less, ho thinks, is a birth of that sex prolmble. 

As factors afiecting both ]mrcnt8 he first diseusses variations in 
nutrition; although moans of subsistence may decrease, there is at 
first no decrease in the number of progeny. But it is necessary to 
distinguish the roproduetion of the species from its multiplication, 
so that ill defective initrition, though an animal may not roproduco 
less, it will permanently multiply much loss. He agrees with 
Dili win tliat tho reproductive system is most sensitive to changes 
of nutrition; gives cases showing tho effect of abundant nutrition 
on leiiroductive activity, notes tho infiucnco of climate, function, 
&c., and contrasts 01 gan isms of high activity, like buds and insects, 
with parasites. Tho nutiitivo relations of the sexes are also 
contrasted; since femahs have to give to tho embryo more than 
the male, they are much more depeiidont on food for vigour of 
their reproductive capacity, and hence the frequent contrast of 
their size, &c. Furthermoie, animals suit their multiplication to 
their conditions of nutrition ; if food bo abundant theie is an 
increase in the number of females, and therefore a further increase 
in number of individuals of the species ; if food, however, be too 
8( urce the more males are produceu and the number of the species 
tends to diminish. Hence the connexion above mentioned between 
increase of children (especially females) in piosperity and after a 
good harvest, and the rising proportion of boys during a rise of 
piices. Similarly for animals : the more food the more females, and 
the more rapidly tho 8])ecie8 increases ; the less food the more males, 
and the less rapid the increase. Again, plants on good soil ) produce 
more female flowers and more seed with profit to the spccivs ; on 
hod soil male flowers preponderate, mostly perish, and the species 
tends to disappear. The extreme case of optimum nutrition tends 
to produce normal parthenogenesis (“thelytokio”), yielding only 
females, different in cause and operation from the parthenogenesis 
resulting from the absence of males (“arrenotokio”).' 

1 See Hiisingj^ena Zeitschr . , 1886 ; Starkweather, Law of Sex, 1883. 


Theory of JReprodurtion and Sex . — If we now attempt 
to reach a rational standpoint from which to criticize and 
compare the innumerable empirical conceptions of sex, — 
much more if we seek a firm basis for the construction of 
a really comprehonHivo theory, — it is evident that such 
a theory must bo addressed not merely to the specialist 
concerned with problems of reproduction and dovolopmont, 
but, while embracing details and anomalies, must bo satis- 
factory alike to the general morphologist and physio- 
logist. We must therefore have before us that conception 
of the main lines of thought on each of these subjects 
w'hich has been outlined under tho headings VnYSioLOOT 
and MoRruoLiM^Y. 

The close coincidence between thi'se two independent 
developments is especially to be noted. From the vague 
account of general form and appearance, of habits and 
temperaments, which made up the descriptive natural 
history of the past, the two streams of ]>rogrc8s, though 
distinct, are wholly parallel. Thus Butfon furnished a 
brilliant and synthetic exposition of tho oldest view, while 
one side of their general aspect received new precision at 
the hands of Linmeus, — to some extent the other also at tho 
hands of his physiological contemporaries. The anatomical 
advance of Cuvier is parallel to tho detailed study of the 
functions of the organs, while the great step made by 
Bichat lay in piercing below the conception of the organ 
and its function as ultimate, and in seeking to interpret 
both by reference to the component tissues. Tho cell- 
theory of Schwann and hia successors analysed these tissues 
a step farther, while the latest and deepest analysis refers 
all structure ultimately to the subbtanco called protoplasm, 
and similarly claims to express all function in turns of 
the construction and destruction, synthesis and analysis, 
anabolism and katabolism of this. See J’iiysiolooy, Proto- 
plasm, Morph(>lo<jy. 

Now, since every morphological and physiologicai fact or 
theory is in one or other of those few categories, it is 
evident that we have hero the required criterion of theories 
of reproduction and sex. Tho question, What is sex? what 
is meant by male or female? admits of a regular series 
of answers. The first and earliest is in terms of general 
aspect, temperament, and habit, and, though crude, em- 
pirical, and superficial, it lacks neither unity nor usefulness. 
At this plane are not only most potmlar coucejitions but 
many theories like that of Starkweather, which may bo 
mentioned as the most recent. The anatomist contents 
himself with tho recognition of specific organs of sex, or at 
most with a similarly emjiirical account of their functions ; 
while tho embryologist and histologist will not rest con- 
tented without seeking to refer those organs to tho tissues 
of which they are composed and the layer from which they 
spring, and even reaches and describes the ultimate cellular 
elements essential to sex, — the ovum and spermatozoon. A 
parallel physiological interpretation of these is next required, 
and at this point appear such hypotheses as these of Weia 
mann and otliers. 

Thus tho bewildering superabundance of widely dif- 
ferent theories at the present juncture becomes intelligible 
enough; and, each once classified according to its stage 
of progress, a detailed criticism would be easy. But this 
is not enough : the demand for an explanation at once 
rational and ultimate, to comprehend and underlie all tho 
preceding ones, is only tho more urgent. Where shall we 
seek for it ? On tho one hand the morphological aspect of 
such an explanation must inte.rpret tho forms of sex cells 
in terms of those of cells in general, and in terms of the 
structural properties of protoplasm itself ; while its more 
difficult yet more satisfying physiological aspect must 
express the mysterious difference of male and female in 
terms of the life processes of that protoplasm, — in terms. 
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that 18 to say, of anabolism and katabolism. Were these 
steps made a now syntliesis would lie reached, and from 
this point it should oven next l>e possible to retrace the 
progress oi the science, and interi>ret the forms and the 
functions of tissues and orgatis, nay, even of tlic facts of 
aspect, habit, and temperament, so furnishing the deductive 
rati<»nal<‘ of each hitherto merely empirical order of ob- 
sevved fact and connecting theory, 

Whilo thin couch jdion (iocs not admit of dovclopment within 
tlo* limits,* a hnef abstract of such an mt<irpretation of 

r(*pr(Mlii('tion and of h(‘x in burins of anabolism and kutalioUsm may 
Iki of interest to the reader. The th(‘ory of reproduction, in 
general oiinciple at leust, is simple enough. A continued Hurjdus 
of arinl»oliMm involves growth, and Um setting in of rtjprodiiction 
when growth stops implies a relativw katabolism. Thia in short 
is merely a more precise restatement of the familiar antithesis 
hetwoen nutrition and reproduction. At first this disintegration 
and reint(‘grati(>n entirely exliaust the organism and conclude its 
individual existence, hut as we ascend tlie process becomes a more 
and more localizeil one. Tlie origin of tnis lotjalizalion of the 
reproductive function may iKJst be nndc'rstood if we figure to 
oursedves ii fragment of the genealogical tree of the evolutionist in 
greater (h^tail, unci bear in mind that this is made up of n c'on- 
tinuouH alternate 8(Tie8 of sex-cell and organism, the organism, too, 
be(!oming less and less distinguished fioni its parent cell until the 
two pra(‘ti<*ally coinci<le in tin* rrotuzua, which fihould be delined not 
so much as “organisms devoid of8«‘xual reproduction” hut rather 
AS uudillerciitiatc^d reproductive cells (protospcniis or protova, as 
they miglit in fact he called), which liave not built up round them- 
selves a body. Wc should note, too, liow the continuous immortal 
stream of Protozoan life (so(» Pik/iozoa) is continued by that of 
ordinary reproductive cells among the higher aniinuls, for the mor- 
tality of these docs not atfect this contimiity any more than the 
fall of leaves does the continued life of the tree. Tlie interpreta- 
tion of sex is thus less dillicivlt than might at iii-st siglit ap|iear. 
For aniiholism and kiitaholism cannot and do nut absolutely bal- 
ance, US all th(^ isicta of rest and motion, nutrition and repr<Mluc- 
tion, variation ami disease, in short of life ainl death, clearly show. 
Doling life neither proci'ss can completely atop, hut their algebraic 
sum ktjcps varying within the widi'st limits. Let us note the result, 
shirting from the undif}(‘r<'ntiat(‘d uimchoid cell. A surplus of ana- 
bolism over kataliolism involves not only a grow'tlj in size but a 
reduction in kinetic and a gain in jiotontial energy, a diminu- 
tion of movement. IiTegularities thus U»iul to disappear ; surface 
tension too may aid ; and the cell acquires a spluMoidal form. I'Ini 
large ami (piicsceiit ovum is thus intidligible enougli. Again starting 
from tbeammhoid cell, if katabolism he in increasing prciioiiuerunre 
the iiiercasing liberation of kinetic energy thus implicit must find 
its outward expression in increased iicli\ity of movement and in 
(liininislicd size ; the more active cell becomes modified in form 
by passage tlinuigh its fluid environnuuit, and the flagollato form 
of tlie spermatozoon is thus natural enough. It is notewortliy, too, 
that these pliysiologicully normal ri'sults of the rhythm of cellular 
life, the resting, aiiKclMud, and ciliato forms, are pnadsely those 
w'hicli w'o empirically reach ou morphological grounds alone (sin* 
Moiiriioi (HiY, vol. xvi. p. 841). 

(liven, tlnui, the conception of tlio cellular life rhythm as ca]iahlc 
of thus jiassing into a distinctly analMdic or kataholic habit or 
diatliesiM, tie' explanation of the phcmuiiciia of reproduction becomes 
only a special field within a more general view of stiiicturo and 
function, imy oven of variation, normal and pathological. Tlius 
the generality, use, and nature of the process of fertili/ation become 
readily intelligible. IMio profound chemical difTenmec surmised by 
so many authors lasMuncs intelligible as the outcome of aiiaboliain 
and katabolism rcsin’ctively, ami the union of their produc’ta as 
restoring the normal balance ami rhythm ofthe renewed cellular life 
Without discussing the details of this, laither than to note? how 
it resumes the sp(‘eulatioiis of Holpli and othoi-s as to the origin 
of fertilization from mutual digestion, of tlie re]>ro<iiictive Irom the 
nutritive fiiiietion, we may note how’ they illustrate on this view that 
origin of fertili/ation from conjugation wliich is the central problem 
of the ontt»gcny ami phylogeiiy of sex. The formation of polar 
vesicles seems thus an (‘Xlruaion of katabolic (or male) clcinenta, 
and conversely its analogues in ^)»ei'niatogetio.sis (see Kephodtto- 
tion). Passing on or such tempting ajijmentions as that to the 
explanation of segim'iitalion and oven subsequent developmental 
change’s, it must sulfice to note that the constant insistanco of 
embryologists ujion the physiological importance of the ombiyonic 
layers bears essentially ujum tlndr res})ective predominance of ana- 
bolism and kataholisni. The passage from ordinary growth to that 
discontinuous growth which wo term asexual rejiroductioii, and from 
this npiin to sexuality or the frerjuent reverse progres.s, is capable 
of rational interpretation in like manner: the “nltenmtion of geno- 

^ See ]>aj[Hjr by Oeddes already mentioned at p. 721, footnote. 
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rations** is bat a rhythm between a relatively anabolic and katabolic 
preponderance ; a partheuogeuetic ovum is an incompletely differ- 
ontiatial ovum which retains a measure of katabolic (male) products, 
and thus does not need fertilization ; while hermaniiroditiam is due 
to the local preponderances of anabolism or katabolism in one set 
of re}»ro<luctive cells or in one period of their life. The reversion 
of unisexual forms to hermaphrodite ones, or of these to asexual 
ones, which, wo have seen in such constant association with higli 
nutrition and low expenditure,^ is no longer inexplicable. The 
female sex Wing thus prepondcratingly anabolic, the importance of 
good nutrition in determining it is explained: menstruation is seen 
to be the moans of getting nd of the anabolic surplus in absence 
of its fmtal consumption, while the higher temperature and greater 
aedivities of the mule sex express its katabolic diathesis. The 
phenomena of sex, then, are no isolated ones, but express the 
lighcst outcome of the whole activities of the organism — tlis literal 
blossoming of the individual life. (P. GE.) 

SEXTANT, an instrument for measuring angles on the 
celestial sphere. The name (indicating that the instru- 
ment is furnished with a graduated arc equal to a sixth 
part of a circle) is now only used to designate an instru- 
ment employing reflexion to measure an angle ; but 
originally it was introduced by Tycho Brake, who con- 
structed several sextants with two sights, one on a fixed, 
the other on a movable radius, which tho observer pointed 
to the two objects of which the angular distance was to 
bo measured. 

In tho article Navigation the instruments are described 
w’hich were in use before the invention of the reflecting 
sextant. Their imperfections were so evident that the 
idea of employing reflexion to remove them occurred 
independently to several minds. Hooke contrived two 
reflecting instruments. The first is described in his PobU 
humous Works (p. 503) ; it had only one mirror, which 
reflected the light from one object into a telescope which 
is pointed directly at the other. Hooke*s second plan 
employed two single reflexions, whereby an eye placed at 
the side of a quadrant could at tho same time see the 
images formed in two telescopes, the axes of which wore 
radii of the quadrant and which were pointed at the two 
objects to be measured. This plan is described in Hooke*B 
Animadoersiovs to the Machiua Coclestis of JltvdiuSy pub- 
lished ill 1G74, while the first one seems to have been 
communicated to the Boyal Society in 1666. Newton 
had also his attention turned to this subject, but nothing 
was known about his ideas till 1742, when a description 
in his own handwriting of an instrument devised by him 
was found among Halley’s papers and printed in the 
Phiiosophual Transactions (No. 465). It consists of a 
sector of brass, tho arc of which, though only equal to 
one-eighth part of a circle, is divided into 90“. A tele- 
scope is fixed along a radius of the sector, the object glass 
being close to the centre and having outside it a plane 
mirror inclined 45" to tho axis of the telescope, and 
intercepting half the light which would otherwise fall on 
the object glass. One object is seen through the tele- 
scope, while a movable radius, carrying a second mirror 
close to the first, is turned round the centre until the 
second object by double reflexion is scon in the telescope 
to coincide with the first. 

But long before this plan of Newton’s saw the light 
the sextant in its present form had been invented and had 
come into practical use. On May 13, 1731, John Hadley 
gave an account of an “octant,” employing double re- 
flexion, and a fortnight later he exhibited tho instrument.^ 

- Thus Marshall Ward has latoly drawn attention to tlio asHociation 
of jiarasitism with the disappearance of sexual reproduction in Fxmgi 
{i^uart. Jour, Micr. Sci.^ xxiv. ). 

* Hadley described tNvo different constructions ; in one the telescope 
was fixed alonp a radius as in New'ton’s fornn, in the other It was 
placed in the way afterwards universally adopted ; an octant of tho 
first eonstruotlon was made ns early as the summer of 1780, according 
to a statement made to the Royal Society by Hadley’s brother George 
on Fob. 7, 1734. 
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On the 20th ' May Halley stated tib the society that 
Newton had invented an instrument founded on the same 
principle, and had communicated an account of it to the 
society in 1699, but on search being made in the minutes 
it was only found that Newton had showed a new instru- 
ment for observing the moon and stars for the longitude 
at sea, being the old instrument mended of some faults,” 
but nothing whatever was found in the minutes concerning 
the princiide of the construction. Halley had evidently 
only a very dim recollection of Newton’s plan, and at a 
meeting of the Royal Society on December 16, 1731, he 
declared himself satisfied that Hadley’s idea was quite 
different from Newton’s. The new instrument was already 
in August 1732 tried on board the “Chatham” yacht by 
order of the Admiralty, and was found satisfactory, but 
otherwise it does not seem to have superseded the older 
instruments for at least twenty years. As constructed 
by Hadley the instrument could only measure angles up 
to 90”; but in 1757 Captain Campbell of the navy, one 
of the first to use it assiduously, proposed to enlarge it so 
as to measure angles up to 120”, in which form it is now 
generally employed. 

Quite independently of Hadley and Newton the sextant 
was invented by Thomas Godfrey, a poor glazier in Phila- 
delphia. In May 1732 Mr James Logan of that city 
wrote to Halley that Godfrey had about eighteen months 
previously showed him a common sea quadrant “to 
which he had fitted two pieces of looking-glass in such a 
manner as brought two stars at almost any distance to 
coincide.” The letter gave a full description of the instru- 
ment ; the principle was the same as that of Hadley’s first 
octant which had the telescope along a radius. At the 
mooting of the Royal Society on January 31, 1731, two 
affidavits sworn before the mayor of Philadelphia were 
road, proving that Godfrey’s quadrant was made about 
November 1730, that on the 28th November it was 
brought by G. Stewart, mate, on board a sloop, the 
“Truman,” John Cox, master, bound for Jamaica, and 
that in August 1731 it was used by the same persons on 
a voyage to Newfoundland. There can thus bo no doubt 
that Godfrey invented the iiistriiinent independently ; but 
the statement of .several modern writers that a brother of 
Godfrey, a captain in the West India trade, sold the 
quadrant at Jamaica to a (’aptain or Lieutenant Hadley 
of the British navy, who brought it to Tiondon to his 
brother, an instrument maker in the Strand, has been 
proved to be devoid of all foundation. Not only is this 
totally at variance with all the particulars given in the 
affidavits, but between 1719 and 1743 there was no officer 
in the British navy of the iitiino of Hadley, and John 
Hadley cannot jiossibJy liave been in the West Indies at 
that time, as he was present at many meetings of the 
Royal Society between NovemV)er 1730 and May 1731 ; 
besides, neither Hadley nor Ills brothers were ]>rofe8.sional 
instrument makers. A detailed discussion of tliis tpiestion 
by J’rof. Rigaud is found in the Nautical Ma</<tzine, vol. 
ii. No. 21. i 

The auiiexed figure give.s an idea of the construction of the 
cextaiit. ABO is a light framework of hra.ss in the sliape of a 
sector of 60®, the lirnh AB Iniving a graduatcil arc of silver (some- 
times of gold) inlaid in the brass. It is held in the hand hy a 
small handle at the hack, eitluT vertically to ineasuro the altitude 
of an object, or in the plane passing through two objects the 
angular aistuuce of which is to he found. CD is a raditis movable 
round C, where a small plane mirror of silvered plate-glass is fixed 
perpendicular to the plane of the sextant and in the line CD. At 
D is a vernier read through a small lens, also a elamf) and a tangent 

^ John Hadley was a country gontleinau of indojiendent means, and 
the fact th^t he was the first to bring the construction of reflecting 
telescopes to any perfection has made many authors of astronomical 
books believe that he was a professional instrument maker. His 
brother George, who assisted him in his pursuits, was a barrister. 


screw which enable the observer to give the arm CD a very slow 
motion within certain limits. At K is another mirror “ the horizon 
glass,” also periHJiidicular to the plane of the sextant and parallel 
to CB. F is a small telescope 
fixed aeroH.s f'B, ]>arallel to 
the plane CAB and pointed 
to the mirror E. Dark glasses 
can ho plaecul outside E ami 
between E and C when ob- 
serving the sun. As only 
the lower half of E isHilvoretf, 
the observer can see the hori- 
zon in the leleseope through 
the uiisilvered half, while 
the light from tlm sun or a 
star S may be refieeted from 

the “ index glass ” 0 to the 

silvered half of E and thenee 
through F to the observer’s 
eye. If CD has been moved 
so as to make the image of a 
star or of the limb of the 
sun coiiieido with that of the 
horizon, it is easy to sei' that 
the angle SCH (the altitude 
of the star or solar limb) is 
eiiual to twice the angle 

Be I). The limb AH is at- Sextant, 

wuiys graduated so as to avohl the m*cessity of doubling the iiiea- 
Biired angle, a spare marked as n degree on the limb being in 
reality only 30'. The vernier shoiilil point to 0® 0' 0" when the 
two iniiTors are ))arullel, or in other words, when the direct and 
reflected images of a very distant object are seen to coincide. For 
the methods of adjusting the mirrors and finding tJie index error 
see Navigation (vol. xvii. p. 2G8). 

If the sextant is cm])loycd on land, an artificial horizon has to 
bo used. Tliis is gtnuTally a basin of mereury protected from the 
wind hy n roof of plate-ghiSH with jierleetly parallel faces ; some- 
times a glass plati* is useil (with the lower surface blackeii(*d), 
which can lu* levelled on three screws hy a circular lev I. 'fhe 
telescope is dir<‘cted to the image of the celestial ohjeet refl(‘eted 
from tlie artilieial horiz^m, anti this image is made to eoineide 
with that reflected from the iiuh‘\ -glass. In this case the angle 
BCD will be double the altitude of the star. Towards the eml of 
last and the beginning of this eenUiry the sextant was mu(‘h nsetl 
on land for dotermining latitudes, but, though in the hamls of a 
skilful observer it can give results far superior to what one might 
oxpcct from a small instrument lield in the hand (or attached to a 
small Btuud), it has on shore been (piite siqierseded by the ]vortal)lo 
altazimuth or theodolite, while at sea it continues to be indis- 
}M3n sable. 

The principle of the sextant has been apjdied to the eon.slruc- 
tion of reflecting circles, on which the index arm is a iliameter 
with a vernier at each end to eliminate the error of eeeentncity. 
The circles eonstructed by I’istor and Martins of Berlin have a 
glass prism instead (*f the liorizon glass and are exinuncly con- 
venient. (d. L. E. 1). ) 

SKXTILS EMriRKTTS. See Si’KPTicjsm. 

SEYCHELLES, an arcliijudago of the liidiLiii Ocean, 
consisting of eiglity islands se.veraJ of them mere islets— 
situated between 3^ 38' and 5" 45' S. lat. and 52" 5.5' and 
53^ 50' E. long., about 1400 miles south-east of Aden and 
1000 miles east of Zanzibar. They are the only small 
tropical oiieanic islands of granitic structure*, and rise 
steeply out of the sea, culminating in the island of Mah6, 
at an elevation of 2998 feet above the sea level. The 
most nortlierly island is Bird, A by \ mile; the most 
southerly, Plate ; the most easterly, Eregates ; the most 
westerly, Silhouette. Mah^!, the largest island of the 
group, 3 by li miles, is very nearly central, GO miles south 
of Bird, and liaving to the north and north-east of it La 
Digne, Fclieitc, Praslin, and Curieuse. f)nly a few — 
Malic, Praslin, La Digne, Denis, and Bird — are inhabited. 
The total area is about 50,120 acres, of which Mahe alone 
comprises 31,749. The beaches of glistening calcareous 
sand are begirt by coral reefs which form a wall round the 
islands. The valleys and easier slopes are overlaid with a 
very fertile soil, and vegetation is most luxuriant. Though 
the climate is tro]>ical, the heat is tcnqiercd aud rendered 
uniform by the sea breezes, and probably tliis accounts for 
epidemic diseases and endemic fever being of uncommon 
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occurrence. There are numerous brooks and torrents, 
making their way to the sea between blocks of granite. 
The islands are green and fresh at all times, particularly 
during the wet season from November to May, The total 
rainfall for 1881 was 113*50 inches. The extreme range 
of the thermometer in 1881 and 1882 was only 22“ 
(minimum 71", maximum 03*'). The heat is seldom sultry 
and oppressive. The Seychelles lie too far to the north 
to receive the hurricanes which occasionally sweep over 
Bourbon and Mauritius, and oven thunderstorms are rare. 
The population at the census of 1881 was 14,081 (7179 
males and 6902 females) — 500 white (mostly French 
creoles), 11,500 black, and 2000 coolies. Since 1881 the 
l)opulation has considerably increased in consequence of a 
tide of immigration from Mauritius. Men and women of 
exceptionally groat age are frequently mot with, and the 
death-rate for 1880 amounted to only 13*1 per 1000. The 
prevailing language is a French patois, but English is 
taught in the schools. 

Those islands were discovered at the beginning of the 16th 
century, but never occupied, by the Portuguese. In 1742 the 
French took possession of tboin, calling them at first lies des 
Liibourdontmis, but aftcrwsids the Seycholles, from Count Herault 
de Bcycbollos, an officer of the East Indian fleet. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1768 at Maho, now Port Victoria. In 1794 the 
English wrested them fiom the Fiench along with Mauritius, 
ami they are now ruled by a board of six civil commissioners, as a 
de|M)mioiicy under the governor of Mauritius. In 1884 slavery 
was abolished, and since tln*u the plantations have been in a 
declining state. In 1884 there wore in the islandM 20 piiniary 
a(‘lioolH aided by (lovornmeiit grants and iittended by 1620 cuildrcn. 
There are 16 churches belonging to the Koman Catholics (the 
dominant faith) and 11 to the Cliurcli of England. The main 
product is the cocoa-nut, but tobacco, coflec, rice, maize, sweet 
potatoes, and manioc are raised for homo consumption, while cotton, 
cinnamon, and other spices grow wild. Many of the trees 
ly simultaneouHly blossoms and unripe and lipe fruit. The 
so-called sea or Maldivo double cocoa- imt, “coco de iiier,” the fruit 
of the palm-tree Lodoimt Sechellarunit is peculiar to certain of 
these islands. It was long known only from soa-liorne Htweimens 
(Mist up on the Maidive and other coasts, was thought to grow on 
a submarine palm, and, being esteomod a sovereign antidote to 
poisons ( x. 136), commanded exorbitant prices in the East. 
This jialm will grow to a height of 100 foot, and sliows furn-liko 
leaves of ononnous size. Seiihitivo jilants from America Bprea«i 
like lawns over the soil and quake at every step taken over tneni. 
The cocoa-nut jialin flourishes in the gardens, overtopping the 
bouses and most other trees, lining the shore, climbing high up 
the mountains, and in many ]»biceH formiug extensive forests. 
There are no native inaTunials, and domestic animals are scarce. 
The birds vompriso gannots, terns in great numbers, and wdiite 
egrets, I'ortoises are common, — among thorn the gigantic turtle 
and black turtle, whoso flesh is exported. Tho sea abounds in 
fish, many of thorn distinguished by splendid colours, and yields 
tho inhabitants not only a largo part oi their animal food but also 
material for Imildiu^ their bouses, —a 8|>ecies of massive coral, 
PorUeft ffaimardi, being hewn into square building blocks which 
at a distance glisten like white marble. 

The principal harbour is J’ort Victoria, situated on Mali6 island. 
The tobil value of iniiiorts boro in 1884, including Us, 27, 097 specie, 
was Us. 428, 60, 'i, and of the exports, iiicludiug Us. 21,582 specie, 
ds.«392,l7r>. The chief iin]>ort8 were cotTeo and cotton mauufac- 
tuies ; tho chief exports, cocoa-nut, cocoa-nut oil, and sperm oil. 
The fiscal receipts for 1884 amounted to Us. 130, 047. Tho cultiva- 
tion of cocoa is progressing favourably, but tho same cannot bo 
said of the vanilla and clove plantations, which suffer from want 
of regular labour, attributable to the widespread share system, 
which the negroes ])rofer to regular work. Tho leaf disease affect- 
ing coifee has done great injury, and cocoa-nut plantations liave 
BuifenHl from the ravages of an insect, but no effort seems to have 
yet been made by wooiling the plaiitatinns to stamp out the disease. 
Of the 34,749 acres of land making up Mahe, 12,000 acres are laid 
out in cocoa-nut, 500 in vanilla, coffee, and cloves, and 1500 are in 
forest ; of the uncultivated land 8000 acres are w’cll suited for 
vanilla, cocoa, and cotTco plantations. ' 

SEYMOUR, Edwaed. See Somkkset, Duke of. 

SKYNE, La, a towa of Franco, in the department of 
Var, 5 miles south-west of Toulon, with a population of 
9788 in 1881. It owes its importance mainly to its ship- 
building, the SociOtO des Forges et Chantiers de la MOdi- 
terranOe having here one of the finest building yards in 
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Europe, in which more than 2000 workmen are employed , 
contracts are executed for private Bhipowners, for the great 
Mossageries Maritimea Company, and for variouB Govern- 
ments. The port, which has communication by steamer 
and omnibus with that of Toulon, is 6 acres in extent, and 
admits vessels of the largest tonnage. 

SFAX, a city of Tunis, second in importance only to 
the capital, is situated 116 miles south of Mahadia, on 
the coast of the Gulf of Gabes (Syrtis Minor) opposite the 
Kerkenah Islands. It consists of three distinct portions : 
— the new European quarter to the south, with roads, 
piers, and otlier improvements carried out by the muni- 
cipality; the Arab town in the middle with its tower- 
flanked walls entered by only two gates ; and to tho north 
the French camp. Round the town for 5 or 0 miles to 
the north and west stretch orchards and gardens and 
country houses, where most of the Sfax families have their 
summer quarters. Dates, almonds, grapes, figs, peaches, 
apricots, olives, and in rainy years melons and cucumbers, 
grow there in great abundance without irrigation. Two 
enormous cisterns maintained by public charitable trusts 
supply the town with water in dry seasons. Sfax was 
formerly the terminus of a caravan route to Central Africa, 
but its inland trade now extends only to Oafsa. The 
export trade (esparto grass, oil, almonds, pistachio nuts, 
sponges, wool, <kc.) has attained considerable dimensions. 
Fifty-one English vessels (34,757 tons) visited the port in 
1884. The anchorage is 2 miles from the shore, and 
there is a rise and fall of 5 feet at spring tides (a rare 
phenomenon in the Mediterranean). In 1881 the popular 
tion was said to be about 15,000 (including 1200 Arabs, 
1500 Tunisian Jews, 1000 Maltese, &c., 500 Europeans); 
in 1886 it is stated at 32,000 (1200 Maltese, 1000 Euro- 
j leans). 

Sfax (tho Arabic Asfdkis or Rafakus, sometimes called the City of 
Cucumbers) occupies the site of the ancient Taphrura, In the 
Middle Ages it was famous for its vast export of olive oil. The 
Sicilians took Sfax under Roger the Norman in the 32th century, 
and tho Spaniards occupied it for a brief period in tho 36th century. 
The bombardment of tiie town in 1881 W'a.s one of the principal 
events of the French conquest of Tunis ; it was pillaged by the 
Holdioi’s on July 16th and the inhabitanU had afterwards to pay a 
war indemnity of £250,000. 

SFORZA, House of. See Milan, vol. xvi. p. 293, 
and Italy, vol. xiii. p. 479. 

SHAD is the name given to certain migratory species 
of Herrings ((JlupecL)^ which are distinguished from the 
herrings proper by the total absence of teeth in the jaws. 
Two species occur in Europe, much resembling each other, 
— one commonly called Allis Shad {Clnpea alosa), and the 
other known as Twaite Shad (Clupeajinta), Both are, like 
the majority of herrings, greenish on tho back and bright 
silvery on the sides, but they are distinguished from the 
other European species of Clupea by the presence of a 
large blackish blotch behind the gill-opening, which is 
Buccooded by a series of several other similar spots along 
the middle of the side of the body. So closely allied are 
these two fishes that their distinctness can bo proved only 
by an examination of tho gill-apparatus, the allis shad 
having from sixty to eighty very fine and long gill-rakers 
along the concave edge of the first branchial arch, whilst 
the twaite shad possesses from twenty-one to twenty-seven 
stout and stifi gill-rakers only. In their habits and geo- 
graphical distribution also the two shads are very similar. 
They inhabit the coasts of temperate Europe, the twaite 
shad being more numerous in the Mediterranean. While 
they are in salt water they live singly or in very small 
companies, but during May (the twaite shad some weeks 
later) they congregate, and in great numbers as^jend large 
rivers, such as the Severn (and formerly the Thames), the 
Seine, the Rhine, the Nile, &c,, in order to deposit their 
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spawn, — sometimes traversing handreds of miles, until | 
their progress is arrested by some natural obstruction. A | 
few weeks after they may be observed dropping down the 
river- lean and thoroughly exhausted, numbers floating 
dead on the surface, so that only a small proportion seem 
to regain the sea Although millions of ova must bo de- 
positod by them In the upper reaches of a river, the fry 
does not seem to have been actually observed in fresh 
water, so that it seems probable that tho young fish travel 
to the sea long before they have attained to any size. 

On rivers in which these fishes make their periodical 
appearance they have become the object of a regular 
fishery, and their value increases in proportion to tho 
distance from the sea at which they are caught. Thus 
they are much esteemed on tho middle llhine, where they 
are generally known as “Maifisch'^; those caught on their 
return journey are worthless and uneatable. The allis 
shad is caught at a size from 15 to 2*1 inches, and is con- 
sidered to 1^ better flavoured than the twaite shad, which 
generally remains within smaller dimensions. 

Other, but closely allied species, occur ou the Atlantic coasts of 
North America, all surpassing tho Euiopeau siiecies in importance 
as food'iishes and economic value viz., the American Shad {Ghipea 
8apidi8sima\ the (laspcreau or Ale-wife (C, vudtowocca), and the 
Menhaden {C. menhaden). See Menhaden. 

SHADDOCK (Citrm derumana) is a tree allied to the 
orange and the lemon, presumably native to the Malay 
and Polynesian islands, but generally cultivated through- 
out the tropics. The leaves are like tliose of the orange, 
but downy on the under surface, as are also the young 
shoots. The flowers are large and white, and are succeeded 
by very large globobo or pear-shaped fruits like oranges, but 
paler in colour, and with less flavour. Tho name Shad- 
dock is asserted to be that of a captain who introduced 
the tree to the West Indies. The fruit is also known 
under tho name of pornmeloes and forbidden fruit.” 
There are two varieties commonly met with, one with pale 
and the other with red pulp. 

SHADWELL, Thomas (1040-1692), a playwright and 
miscellaneous versifier of the Kestoration period, Dry den's 
successor in the laureateship, is remembered now, not by 
his works, though he was a prolific writer of comedies 
highly successful in their day, but as tho subject of 
Dryden's satirical portraits “ MacFlecknoe ” and 
He was a native of Norfolk — not an Irishman, as ho 
retorted with significant imbecility when Dryden's satire 
appeared, — wont through the forms of study at Cambridge 
and the Inner Temple, travelled abroad for a little, 
returned to London, cultivated tho literary society of 
cofFeo-houses and taverns, and in 1 068, at the age of 28, 
gained tho ear of the stage with a comedy The Sulim 
Lovers, For fourteen years afterwards, till his memorable 
encounter with Dryden ho continued regularly to produce 
a comedy nearly every year, showing considerable clever- 
ness in caricaturing the oddities of the time. Ben Jonson 
tvas his model, but he drew his materials largely from con- 
temporary life. He also acquired standing among the wits 
as a talker. In the quarrel with Dryden he was the aggres- 
sor. They had been good enough friends, and Dryden in 
1679 had furnished him with a prologue for his True 
Widow, But when Dryden threw in his lot with the court, 
and satirized the opposition in AbscUom and Achitophel and 
The MedUil^ Shad well was rash enough to constitute himself 
the champion of the true-blue Protestants and wrote a 
grossly personal and scurrilous attack on the poet, entitled 
The Medal of John Bayes, Dryden immediately retorted 
in MacFlecknoe.^ the most powerful and contemptuously 
scornful personal satire in our language, adding next month 
a few more rough touches of supercilious mockery in the 
second part of Absalom and Achitophel^ where Shadwell 
fligores as ‘‘ Og — 
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Og from a treason-tavern rolling home, 

lioimil as a globe, and liquored every chink x 

Cloud ly and great he sails behind his link. 

Dryden may not be strictly fair when he addresses hie 
enemy as “thou last great prophet of tautology,*^ and 
makes Flccknoe extol him because “ho never deviates 
into sense,” but Shadwell had fairly earned his chastibc 
ment, the sting of which lay in its substantial truth. I Jo 
survived till 1692, and on Drj don’s resignation of tlie 
laureateship in 1688 was proinotiMl to the ollice, a sign of 
the poverty of the Whig side at the time in literary men, 
and part ot tlio explanation of their anxiety in the next 
geneiatiun to bociiro literary talent. 

A com]>b'io edition of Slmilwcirb w^)Ik^ was nublihlied in 1720, 
in 4 \olh rinio. His dianiutir* works uu* - The Sullen Lovers^ 
166S ; The Itoyal Sheplicrdm^ l(5t)9 ; Ilmnotsf, 1671; Ths 
Miser, 1G72; Ept^oin f Tells, ; J\>phe, 167i/* The libertine, 

1676 ; The Vtrlnoso, 1676; Ttmm oj Athens, 1678; A Tr\u 
IVidow, 167l> ; Tim IVonuin Captma, IdsU; The Ijaneashire 
IVitchts, 1082; The Squirt A Isat in, 1688; Jlunt Fair, 168l>; 
The Amorovs BUjoi, 16iU) ; Tht Stowenrs, lOyi ; and The 
Volunteers, 1693. 

SIIAF’i, RHAFlTES. Seo Sunnitks. 

BllAFTESBURY, Anthony Asui.i;y Coofkk, First 
EARii OF (1621—1683), was the son of Sir .John (Viopor of 
Bockbourno in Hampshire, and of Anno, the only child of 
Sir Anthony Ashley, Bart., and was born at Wimborne St 
Giles, Dorset, on July 22, 1621. llis parents died before 
he was ten years of age, and ho inherited extensive estates 
in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire, 
much reduced, however, by litigation in Chancery. Ho 
lived for some time with Sir Daniel Norton, one of his 
trustees, at South wick, and upon his death in 1635 with 
Mr Tookor, an uncle by marriage, at Salisbury. In 1 637 
ho wont as a gentleman commoner to Exeter College, 
Oxford, where ho remained about a year. No record of his 
studies is to be found, but he has left an amusing account 
of his part in tho wilder doings of the university hie of that 
day, in which, in spite of his small stature, he was recog- 
nized by his fellows as their leader. At tho age of eighteen, 
on February 25, 1639, ho married Margaret, daughter of 
Lord (Coventry, with whom he and his wife lived at llurham 
House in the Strand, and at Canonbury House in Isling- 
ton. In March 1640, though still a minor, he was elected 
for Towkebbury, and sat in tho parliament which met on 
April 13, but appears to have taken no active part in its 
proceedings. In 1640 Lord Coventry died, and Cooper 
then lived with his brother-in-law at Dorchester House in 
Covent Garden. For tho Long Parliament, which met on 
November 3, 1640, he was elected for Downton in Wilt- 
shire, but the return was disputed, and he did not take 
his seat, — his election not being declared valid until the 
last days of tho Bump. He was present as a spectator at 
the setting up of tho king's standard at Nottingham on 
August 25, 1642; and in 1643 he appeared openly on 
Charles’s side in Dorsetshire, where he raised at his own 
expense a regiment of foot and a troop of horse of both of 
which he took tho command. He was also appointed 
governor of Weymouth, sheriff of Dorsetshire for the king, 
and president of tho king’s council of war in the county. 
In the beginning of January 1644, however, for reasons 
which are variously reported by himself and Clarendon, 
he resigned his governorship and commissions and wont 
over to tho Parliament. He appeared on March 6 before 
the standing committee of the two Houses to explain his 
conduct, when he stated that he had come over because he 
saw danger to the Protestant religion in the king’s service, 
and expressed his willingness to take the (Jovenant. In 
July 1644 he went to Dorsetshire on military service, and 
on August 3 received a commission as field-marshal general 
He assisted at the taking of Wareham, and shortly after- 
wards compounded for hU estates by a fine of £500 from 
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wliiclj, however, ha was afterwards relieved by Cromwell. 
On October 25 he was made commandcr-in -chief in Dorset- 
shire, and in November ho took by storm Abbotsbury, the 
houi^e of Sir John Strangways, — an affair in which he 
appears to have shown considerable personal gallantry. 
In J)eoem])cr ho relieved Taunton. His military service 
terminated at the time of the Self-denying Ordinance in 
1G45; bo had associated himself with the Presbyterian 
faction, and naturally enough was not included in the 
New Mtidel. For the next seven or eight years he lived 
in comparative privacy. Ho was high sheriff of Wiltshire 
during 1047, and displayed much vigour in this oflice. 
Upon the execution of Charles, Cooper took the Engage- 
ment, and was a commissioner to administer it in 1 )orset- 
shire. On April 25, 1650, he married Lady Frances 
Cecil, sister of the earl of Kxetc'r, his iirst wife having died 
in the previous year leaving no family. In 1651 a son 
was born to him, who died in childhood, and on January 

16, 1652, another son, named after himself, who was his 
heir. On January 17 he was named on the commission 
for law reform, of which Hale was the chief; and on March 

17, 1653, he was pardoned of all delinquency, and thus at 
last made capable of sitting in parliament. He sat for 
Wiltshire in the Jlarebones parliament, of which he was a 
loading member, and where he zealously and prudently 
supported CrornwelPs views against the extreme section. 
He was at once appointed on the council of thirty. On 
the resignation of this parliament he became a member of 
the council of state named in the “ Instrument.” Tn the 
first jiarliament elected under this Instrument ” ho sat 
for Wiltshire, having been elected also for Poole and 
Tewkesbury, and was one of the commissi oners for the 
ejection of unworthy ministers. After ] )ecembcr 28, 1 654, 
for reasons which it is impossible to ascertain with clear- 
ness, he left the privy council, and henceforward is found 
with the Presbyterians and Ttepublicans, in op]#osition to 
Cromwell. His st'coiuJ wife had died during this year; 
in 1656 he married a third, who survived him, Margaret, 
daugliti^r of Jjord Spencer, niece of the earl of Southampton, 
and sister of the earl of Sund(‘rland, who died at Newbury. 
Jiy liis tliree marriages he was thus connected with many 
of the leading [loliticians of (liarlcs 11. ’s reign. 

Cooper was again elected for Wiltshire for the parlia- 
ment of 1656, but Cromwell refused to allow him, wdth 
many others of his opponents, to sit. He signed a letter 
of complaint, with sixty-five excluded members, to the 
speaker, as also a “ Jlenionstrance ” addressed to the 
])eoplo. Jn the parliament which met on January 20, 
1658, ho took his scat, and was active in opposition to 
the new constitution of the two Houses. He w^as also a 
leader of the of)[)osition in iliehard Crom well's })arliament, 
especially on the matter of the limitation of the power of 
the Piotector, and against the House of Lords. He was 
throughout these del>ates celebrated for the “ nervous and 
subtle oratory” which made him so formidable in after 
clays : he had “ his tongue well hung, and words at will.” 

Upon the replacing of the Hump by the army, after the 
breaking up of Hicharil’s jjarl lament, Cooper endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to take his seat on the ground of his former 
di8[)uted election for Dowiiton. Ho was, however, elected 
on the council of state, and was the only Presbyterian in 
it ; ho >vas at once accused by Scot, along with White- 
locke, of corresponding with Hyde. This he solemnly 
denied. After the rising in Cheshire Cooper was arrested 
in Dorsetsliiro on a charge of correspondence with its 
loader Pooth, but on the matter being investigated by the 
council he was unanimously acquitted. In the disputes 
between Lambert at the head of the military party and 
the Iturnp in union with the council of state, he supported 
the latter, and upon the temporary supremacy of Lambert's 


party worked indefatigably to restore the Bump. With 
Monk's commissioners he, with Haselrig, had a fruitless 
conference, but he assured Monk of his co-operation, and 
joined with eight others of the overthrown council of state 
in naming him commander-in-chief of the forces of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He was instrumental in securing the 
Tower for the Parliament, and in obtaining the adhesion 
of Admiral Lawson and the fleet. Upon the restoration 
of the Parliament on December 26 Cooper was one of the 
commissioners to command the army, and on January 2 
was made one of the new council of state. On January 7 
ho took his scat on his election for Downton in 1 640, and 
was made colonel of Fleetwood's regiment of horse. He 
speedily secured the admission of the secluded members, 
having meanwhile been in continual communication with 
Monk, was again one of the fresh council of state, con- 
sisting entirely of friends of the llostoration, and accepted 
from Monk a commission to be governor of the Isle of 
Wight and captain of a company of foot. He now 
steadily pursued the design of the Bestoration, but with- 
out holding any private correspondence with the king, 
and only on terms similar to those proposed in 1648 to 
Charles I. at the Isle of Wight. In the Convention 
IVl lament he sat for Wiltshire. Monk cut short these 
deliberations and forced on the Restoration without con- 
dition. Cooper was one of the twelve commissioners who 
went to Charles at Breda to invite him to return. On his 
journey ho was upset from his carriage, and the accident 
caused an internal abscess which was never cured. 

Cooper was at once placed on the privy council, receiv- 
ing also a formal pardon for former delinquencies. His 
first duty was to examine the Anabaptist prisoners in the 
Tower. In the jirolongcd discussions regarding the Bill 
of Indemnity he was instrumental in saving the life of 
Haselrig, and opposed the clause compelling all officers who 
had served under CVoniwell to refund their salaries, he 
himself never having had any. He showed indeed none of 
the grasping and avaricious temper so common among the 
jxditicians of the time. He was one of the commissioners 
for conducting the trials of the regicides, but was himself 
vehemently “fallen upon” by Prynne for having acted 
with Cromwell. He was named on the council of planta- 
tions and oil that of trade. In the debate abolishing the 
court of wards ho spoke, like most landed proprietors, in 
favour of laying the burden on the excise instead of on 
the land, and on the question of the restoration of the 
bishojis carried in the interests of the court an adjourn- 
ment of the debate for three months. At the coronation in 
April 1661 Cooper had been made a peer, as Baron Ashley 
of Wimborne St Giles, in express recognition of his services 
at the Restoration ; and on the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment in May he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
and under-treasurer, aided no doubt by his connexion 
with Southampton. He vehemently opposed the }>erse- 
cuting Acts now passed, — the Corporation Act, the Uni- 
formity Bill, against which ho is said to have spoken three 
hundred times, and the Militia Act. He is stated also to 
have influenced the king in issuing his dispensing declara- 
tion of December 26, 1662, and he zealously supported a 
bill introduced for the jiurpose of confirming the declara- 
tion, rising thereby in favour and influence with Charles. 
He was himself the author of a treatise on tolerance. He 
was now recognized as one of the chief opponents of 
Clarendon and the High Anglican policy. On the break- 
ing out of the Dutch War in 1 664 ho was made treasurer 
of the prizes, being accountable to the king alone for all 
sums received or spent. He was also one of the grantees 
of the province of Carolina and took a leading part in its 
management; it was at his request that Locke in 1669 
drew up a constitution for the now colony. In September 
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1665 the king unexpectedly paid him a visit at Wim- 
borna Ho opposed unsuccessfully the appropriation pro- 
viso introduced into the supply bill as hindering tho due 
administration of hnance, and this opposition seems to 
have brought about a reconciliation with Clarendon, In 
1668| however, he supported a bill to appoint commis- 
sioners to examine the accounts of the Dutch War, though 
in the previous year he had opposed it. In accordance 
with his former action on all questions of religious tolera- 
tion he strongly opposed the shameful Five Mile Act of 
1665. In 1667 he eagerly supported the bill for prohibit- 
ing the importation of Irish cattle on the ground that it 
would lead to a groat fall of rents in England. Ashley 
was himself a large landowner, and moreover was opposed 
to Ormonde who would have greatly benefited by the im- 
portation. In all other questions of this kind he shows 
himself far in advance of the economic fallacies of the day. 
His action led to an altercation with Ossory, tho son of 
Ormonde, in which Ossory used language for which he was 
compelled to apologize. On the death of Southampton, 
Ashley was placed on tho commission of the treasury, 
Clifford and William Coventry being his principal col- 
leagues. He appears to have taken no part in the attempt 
to impeach Clarendon on a general charge of treason. 

The new administration was headed by Buckingham, in 
whose toleration and comprehension principles Ashley 
shared to the full. A most able paper written by him to 
the king in support of these principles, on tho ground 
especially of their advantage to trade, has been preserved. 
He excepts, however, from toleration Homan Catholics and 
Fifth Monarchy men. His attention to all trade questions 
was close and constant ; he was a member of the council 
of trade and plantations appointed in 1670, and was its 
president from 1672 to 1676. The difficulty of tho suc- 
cession also occupied him, and ho co-operated thus early 
in the design of legitimizing Monmouth as a rival to James. 
In the intrigues which led to the infamous treaty of 
Dover he had no part. That treaty contained a clause by 
which Charles was bound to declare himself a Catholic, 
and with the knowledge of this Ashley, as a staunch 
Protestant, could not be trusted. In order to blind him 
and the other Protestant members of the Cabal a sham 
treaty was arranged in which this clause did not appear, 
and it was not until a considerable while afterwards that 
he found out that ho had been duped. Under this 
misunderstanding he signed the sham Dover treaty on 
December 31, 1670. This treaty, however, was carefully 
kept from public knowledge, and Ashley did not hesitate 
to help Charles to lioodwink parliament by signing a 
similar treaty on February 2, 1672, which was then laid 
before them as the only one in existence. This is one of 
the proved dishonourable actions of his life. His approval 
of the attempt of the liords to alter a money bill led to 
the loss of the supjjy to Charles and to tho consequent 
displeasure of the king. His sui>port of the Lord Koos 
Act, ascribed generally to his desire to ingratiate himself 
with Charles, was no doubt due in part to the fact that 
his son had married Lord Eoos’s sister. It is, too, neces- 
sary to notice that, so far from advising the “ Stop of the 
Exchequer,’" he actively opposed this bad measure; the 
reasons which he left with the king for his op[)Osition are 
extant. The responsibility rests with Clifford alone. In 
the other great measure of the Cabal ministry, Charles’s 
Declaration of Indulgence, he cordially concurred. He 
was now lewarded by being made Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Baron (;?oopor of Pawlett by a patent dated April 23, 1672. 
It is stated too that he was offered, but refused, the lord 
treasurership. On November 17, 1672, however, he 
became lord chancellor, Bridgman having been compelled 
to resign the seat. Afi chancellor he issued writs for the 
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election of thirty-six new members to fill vacancies caused 
during the long recess ; this, though grounded upon pre- 
cedent, was certainly open to the gravest suspicion as an 
attempt to fortify Charles, and was vehemently attacked 
by an angry House of Commons which met on February 
4, 1 673. The writs were cancelled, and tho principle was 
established that the issuing of writs rested with the House 
itself. It was at the opening of }>arliameut that Shaftes- 
bury made his celebmtod “delenda est Carthago” speech 
against Holland, in which ho urged the Second 1 )utch War, 
on tho ground of tho necessity of destroying so formidable 
a commercial rival to England, excused tho Stop of the 
Exche(iuor which he had op]»oscd. and vindi ^ated the 
Declaration of Indulgence. On March 8 he announced to 
parliament that tho dcclarr.tion had boon cancelled, though 
he did his best to induce (yharlos tf) remain firm. For 
affixing the great scbI to this declaration ho was threatened 
with impeachment by tlie (^ommons. I’lio Test Act was 
now brought forward, and Shaftesbury, who appears to 
have hoard how ho had been duped in 1670, warmly sup- 
ported it, with the object probably of thereby getting rid 
of Clifford. He now began to bo regarded as tho chief 
upholder of Protestantism in the ministry; ho rai)idly lost 
favour with Charles, and on Sunday, September 1), 1673, 
was dismissed from tho chancellorship. Among tho reasons 
for this dismissal is probably the undoubted fact that ho 
opposed reckless grants to the king’s mistresses. He has 
been accused of much vanity and ostentation in his office, 
but his reputation for ability and integrity as a judge was 
high even with his enemies. 

Charles soon regretted the loss of KShaftesbury, and 
endeavoured, as did also Louis, to induce him to return, 
but in vain. He preferred now to become the groat 
popular leader against all the measures of the court, and 
maybe regarded as the intellectual chief of tlu' oj)position. 
At the meeting of j>arliainent on .lanuary 8, 1674, he 
carried a motion for a ])roclamation banishing C'aiholics 
to a distance of ten miles frturi London. l)uring the 
whole session ho organized and directed tho opposition in 
their attacks on the king’s ministers. On May 11) he 
was dismissed the j>rivy council and ordered to lea\o 
London. He hereupon retired to Wimborne, from whence 
he urged upon his parliamentary followers the necessity 
of securing a new parliament. He was in tho House of 
Lords, however, in 1675, when Dan by brought forward 
his famous Non-resisting Test Bill, and hoad(‘d the opposi- 
tion which was carried on for seventeen days, distinguish- 
ing himself, says Burnet, more in this session than ever 
he had done before. The bill was linally shelved, a pro- 
rogation having taken place in consequence of a quarrel 
between tlie two Houses, supposed to have been [mrpoHcly 
got up by Shaftesbury, in whieb ho vigorously supported 
tho right of the Lords to hear ai)peal cases, oven where 
tho defendant was a member of the Lower House. Parlia- 
ment was i)rorogucd for fifteen months until February 15, 
1677, and it was determined by the opposition to attack 
its existoneo on the ground that a prorogation for more 
than a year was illegal. In this matter the opposition 
were clearly in the wrong, and by attacking the parliament 
discredited themselves. The immediate result was that 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Wharton, and Salisbury were 
sent to the Tower. In June Shaftesbury applied for a 
writ of habeas corjyus^ but could got no release until 
February 26, 1678, after his letter and three petitions to 
tho king. Being brought before the bar of the House of 
Lords he at length made a complete submission as to his 
conduct in declaring parliament dissolved by the proroga- 
tion, and in violating the Lords' privileges by bringing a 
habeas corpus in the King’s Bench. 

The breaking out of the Popish Terror in 1678 marks 
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tlw* worst part of Shaftesbury’s career. That so clear- 
lu*adixl a man ^'ould have really credited the extravagant 
lies of Oates and the other perjurers is beyond belief ; and 
the manner in which by incessant agitation ho excited the 
most baseless alarms, and encouraged the wildest excesses 
of fanatic cruelty, for nothing but party advantage, is 
utterly without excuse. On November 2 he opened 
the great attack by pioposing an address declaring 
the necessity for the king’s dismissing James from his 
council. Uiiflcr his advice the opposition now made an 
alliance with Louis whereby the French king promised to 
liclp them to rum Danby on condition that they would 
compel ( ’harles, by stopping the supplies, to make peace 
with France, doing thus a grave injury to Protestantism 
abroad for the sake of a temporary party advantage at 
homo. Upon tlie refusal in November of the Lords to 
concur in the address of the Commons requesting the 
removal of the queen from court, he joined in a protest 
against the refusal, and was foremost in all the violent acts 
of the session. Ho urged on the bill by which Catholics 
were }>roliibite(i fiom sitting in either House of Parliament, 
and was bitter m his expressions of disappointment when 
the Commons jiassed a proviso excepting James, against 
whom the bill was especially aimed, from its ojioration. A 
now parliament met on March 6, 1C 79. Shaftesbury had 
moanwliilo ineffectually warned the king that unless he 
followed his advice there would bo no peace with the people. 
On March 25 he made a striking speech upon the state of 
the nation, especially upon the dangers to Protestantism and 
the misgovornment of Scotland and Ireland. He was, too, 
suspected of doing all in his power to bring about a revolt 
in ^Scotland. By the advice of Temple, (Miarlcs now tried 
the ox[)eriinent of forming a new privy council in which 
the chief members of the opposition wore included, and 
Shaftesbury was made president, with a salary of .£4000, 
being also a member of the committee for foreign affairs. 
He did not, however, in any way change either his opinions 
or his action. Ho vigorously opjiosod the compelling of 
Protestant Noriconfoi mists to take the oath required of 
Koman C^atholic.s. That indeed, as llanke says, which 
makes him memorable in Knglish history is that ho 
opposed the establishment of an Anglican and Tioyalist 
organization with decisive success. The question of the 
auccossion was now again jirominent, and Shaftesbury, in 
opposition to Halifax, committed the error, which really 
brought about his fall, of putting forward Monmouth as 
his nominee, thus alienating a large number of his sup- 
porters ; he eneouiaged, too, the belief that this was agree 
able to the king Ho pressed on the Exclusion Bill with 
all his po\\er, and, when that and the inquiry into the 
payments for suciet service and the trial of the five jieers, 
for which too he had been eager, were brought to an end 
by a sudden prorogation, ho is ro[)orted to have declared 
aloud that he would have the hr'ads of those who wore the 
king’s udMseis to this course. Before the prorogation, 
howcMM', he saw the invaluable Act of Habeas Corjms, 
which lie had carried through parliament, receive the 
ii»yal a.ssont. In jmrsuanco of liis patronage of Mon- 
mouth, Shaftesbury now secured for him the command of 
uho army sent to suppress the insurrection in Scotland, 
which he i.s supposed to have fomented. In October 
1G79, Die circumstances which led Charles to desire to 
conciliate the opposition having ceased, Shaftesbury was 
disnns.sod ii\>m his presidency and from the privy council ; 
when applied to by Sunderland to return to office he made 
as conditions the divorce of the queen and the exclusion 
of James. With nine other peers ho presented a petition 
to the king in November, jiraying for the meeting of 
liarliament, of which Charles took no notice. In April, 
ur>on the king’s declaration that he was resolved to send 


for James from Scotland, Shaftesbury strongly advised 
the popular leaders at once to leave the council, and they 
followed his advice. In March we find him unscrupulously 
eager in the prosecution of the alleged Irish Catholic plot. 
Upon the king’s illness in May he hold frequent meetings 
of Monmouth’s friends at his house to consider how best to 
act for the security of the Protestant religion. On J une 26, 
accompanied by fourteen others, he presented to the grand 
jury of Westminster an indictment of the duke of York 
as a Popish recusant. In the middle of September he 
was seriously ill. On November 15 the Exclusion Bill, 
liaving passed the Commons, was brought up to the 
Lords, and an historic debate took place, in which Halifax 
and Shaftesbury were the leaders on opposite sides. The 
bill was thrown out, and Shaftesbury signed the protest 
against its rejection. The next day ho urged upon the 
House the divorce of the queen. On December 7, to his 
lasting dishonour, he voted for the condemnation of Lord 
Stafford. On the 23d he again spoke vehemently for 
exclusion, and his speech was immediately printed. All 
opposition was, however, checked by the dissolution on 
January 18. A new parliament was called to meet at 
Oxford, to avoid the influences of the city of London, 
where Shaftesbury had taken Die greatest pains to make 
himself popular. Shaftesbury, with fifteen other peers, at 
once ])etitioned the king that it might as usual be held in 
the capital He prepared, too, instructions to be handed 
by constituencies to their members upon election, in which 
exclusion, disbanding, the limitation of the prerogative in 
jiroroguiug and dissolving parliament, and security against 
Popery and arbitrary power were insisted on. At this 
parliament, 'which lasted but a few days, ho again made a 
personal appeal to Charles, which was curtly rejected, to 
permit the legitimizing of Monmouth. The king’s advisers 
now urged him to arrest Shaftesbury ; he was seized on 
July 2, 1681, and committed to the Tower, the judges 
refusing his petition to bo tried or admitted to bail. This 
refusal was twice rei^oated in September and October, the 
court hoping to obtain evidence sufficient to ensure his ruin 
In October he wrote offering to retire to Carolina if ho 
were released. On November 24 ho was indicted for 
high treason at the Old Bailey, the chief ground being a 
paper of association for the defence of the Protestant 
religion, which, though among his papers, was not in 
his handwriting; but the grand jury ignored the bill. 
He wa.H released on bail on December 1. In 1682, how- 
ever, Charles secured the appointment of Tory sheriffs for 
Jjondon ; and, os the juries were chosen by the sheriffs, 
Shaftesbury felt that he was no longer safe from the 
vengeance of Die court. Failing health and the dis- 
appointment of his political plans led him now into violent 
oounses. Ho appears to have entered into consultation of 
a treasonable kind with Monmouth and others ; ho him- 
self had, ho declared, ten thousand brisk boys in London 
ready to rise at his bidding. For some weeks he was 
concealed in the city and in Wapping ; but, finding the 
schemes for a rising hang fire, he determined to floe. Ho 
went to Harwich, disguised as a Presbyterian minister, and 
after a week’s delay, during which he was in imminent risk 
of discovery, if mdeed, as is very probable, his escape ■was 
not winked at by the Government, he sailed to Holland on 
November 28, 1682, and reached Amsterdam in the begin- 
ning of December. Here he was welcomed with the jest, 
referring to his famous speech against the Dutch, “ non- 
dum doleta Carthago.” He was made a citizen of Amster- 
dam, but died there of gout in the stomach on January 
21, 1683. His body was sent in February to Poole, in 
Dorset, and was buried at Wimborne St Giles. 

Few politicians have been the mark of such uns|»armg abuse 
as SliaftesbuTy Dryden, while compelled to honour him as an 
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opright judge, overwhelmed hia memory with scathing, if venal, | 
4iatite ; and Diy^den’s satire has been acce])t«id as truUi by late^ ' 
historians Macaulay in esi>ecial has exerted all his art, though | 
in flagrant contradiction ot probability and fact, to deepen still ' 
further the shade which rests upon his reputation. Mr Clirihtie, 
on the other hand, in possession of later soun-cs of information, 
and with more honest purpose, has done much to n-habilitate him. 
Occasionally, however, he appears to hold a brief for the defence, i 
and, though his picture is comparatively a tnio one, should be read I 
with caution, finally, in his monograph in the .series of ** English 
Worthies,’* Mr II. D. Traill professes to hold the scales equally 
Ho makes an interesting addition to uur conception of Hhaftes< 
buiy's pl^ce in English politics, by insisting on his position as the | 
first great i>arty leader in the modern sense, and us tlie founder 
of m(Meni parliamentary oratory In other resfxicts his book is 
derived almost entirely irom Christie. Much of Shaftesbiiiy’s 
career, increasingly so as it came near its close, is incapable of 
defence ; but it has escaped his critics that his life up to the Re- 
storation, Rpiwciitly full of iijcoiisistoiicies, was evidently guided 
by one loading principle, the determiudtiou to uphold the sunremacj 
of parliament, a pnnciido which, however obscured hy self-mterebt, 
appears also to have underlain his whole political career Ho was, 
too, over the friend of religious freedom and of an onliglitoiied 
policy in all trade questions. And, aliove all, it should not bo 
lorgotton, in justice to Shaftesbury's memory, that “dining his 
long political career, iu an age of general corruption, he was ever 
incorrupt, and never grasped either money or land. In the days 
of the Commonwealth he never obtained or sought grants of 
forfeited estates. In the days of the restored monarchy lie never 
profited by the king’s favour for aught beyond the legal emolu- 
inents of office, and in office or out of office spurned all and many 
offers of bribes from tlie French king.” (O. A ) 

SHAFTESBURY, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third 
Earl of ( 1 67 1 -1 7 1 3), was born at Exeter House in London, 
February 26, 1670-71. Ho was grandson of the first and 
son of the second carl. His mother was Lady Dorothy 
Manners, daughter of John, carl of Rutland. According 
to a curious story, told by the third earl himself, the 
marriage between his father and mother was negotiated 
by John Locke, who was a trusted friend of tlio first earl. 
The second Lord Shaftesbury appears to have been a poor 
creature, both physically and mentally, — “ born a shapeless 
lump, like anarchy, according to what is doiibtlcbs the 
exaggerated metaphor of Drydeii. At the early age of 
three his son was made over to the formal guardianship 
of his grandfather. Locke, who iu his cajiacity ot 
medical attendant to the Ashley household had already 
assisted in bringing the boy into the world, though not 
his instructor, was entrusted with the sujicrintendenco of 
his education. This was conducted according to the 
principles enunciated in Locke’s ThoughU corvcermrig 
Education^ and the method of teaching Latin and Crreck 
conversationally was pursued with such success by his 
instructress, Mrs Elizabeth Birch, that ot the ago of eleven, 
it is said, young Ashley could read both languages with 
ease. In November 1683, some months after tlio death 
of the first carl, his father entered liim at Winchester as 
a warden’s boarder. Being a shy, retiring boy, and being 
moreover constantly taunted with the opinions and fate of 
his grandfather, ho appears to have been rendered miserable 
by the rough manners of his schoolfellows, and to havi' 
left Winchester in 1686 for a course of foreign travel. 
By this change ho was brought into direct contact with 
those artistic and cla.ssical associations which afterwards 
exorcised so marked an influence on hi.s character and 
opinions. On his travels ho did not, we are told by the 
fourth earl, “ greatly seek the conversation of other English 
young gentlemen on their travels,” but rather that of their 
tutors, with whom he could converse on congenial topics. 

In 1689, the year after the Revolution, Lord Ashley 
returned to England, and for nearly five years from this 
time he appears to have led a quiet, uneventful, and 
studious life. There can be no doubt that the greater 
part of his attention was directed to the perusal of those 
classical authors, and to the attempt to realize the true 
spirit of that classical antiquity, for which ho hod 


conceived so ardent a passion. He had no intention, 
however, of becoming a recluse, or of permanently holding 
himself aloof from public life. Accordingly, he became a 
candidate for the borough of Poole, and was returned 
May 21, 1695. He soon distinguished himself by a 
speech, which excited great attention at the time, in 
eujiport of the Rill for Regulating Trials in Cases of 
Treason, one provision of which was what scorns to us the 
obviously reasonable one that a pel son indicted for treason 
or mi.sprision of treason should be allowed the assistance 
of counsel. In connexion with ibis .speech a story is told 
which is also told, though with kvss 
verisimilitude, of Halifax, that, oeing overcome by 
shyness, and unable to continue his speech, he simply 
said, before sitting down- “If T, sir, A\ln) lise only to 
speak my opinion on the bill now depondnig, am so 
confounded that I am unable to c\prcs^ the least of what 1 
proposed to say, what must the condition of that man be 
who is pleading for his life without any assistance and 
under ajiprehensions of being deprived ot it?” “The 
sudden turn of thought,” says his son, the fourth carl, 

pleased the House extremely, and, it is generally 
believed, carried a greater weight than any of the argu 
ments which were offered in favour of the bill.” But, 
though a Whig, alike by descent, by education, and by 
conviction, Ashley could by no means bo dojiended on to 
give a party vote ; ho was always ready to support any 
propositions, from whatever (piartor they came, that 
appeared to him to promote the liberty of the subject 
and the independence of parliament. IJ nfortunatoly, his 
health was so treacherous that, on the dissolution ot July 
1698, he was obliged to retire from parliamentary life. 
Ho suffered much from asthma, a complaint which was 
aggravated by the London smoke. 

Lord Ashley now retired into Holland, where ho became 
acquainted with Le ('!lerc, Baylo, Benjamin Fnvly, the 
English Quaker merchant, at whose house Locke had 
re.sidcd during his stay at Rotterdam, and probably 
Liniborch and the rest of the literary circle of 'which 
Locke had been a cherished and honoured member nine 
or ten years before. To Lord Asliic'y tins .society \%as 
probably far more congenial than liis surroundings in 
England. Unrestrained conversation on the to[»ics which 
most interested him--' philosopJiy, politics, morals, religion 
— was at this time to be had in Ilollanfl with less <laiiger 
and in greater abund.ance than in any other country in 
the world. To the period of this sojourn in Holland must 
probably be referred the surrej)! itions imja'essiori or 
publication of an imperfect edition of the Imfiiirp com^ern 
niff Virtue, from a rough draught, sketched when ho was 
only twenty years of age. TJiis liberty was taken, during 
his absence, by Toland. 

After an absence of over a twelvemonth, Ashley 
returned to England, and soon succeeded bis father as earl 
of Shaftesbury. lie took an active part, on the Whig 
.side, in the general (‘Section of 1700 »1, and again, with 
more success, in that of the autumn of 1701. It is said 
that William III. showed liis aiiprcciation of Shaftesbury’s 
serMcc ^ on this latter occasion by offering him a secretaiy 
ship of state, which, how'over, his declining liealth 
compelled him to decline. Had the king’s life continued, 
Shaftesbury’s influence at court would probably have 
been consi(ii*rable. After the first few weeks of Anne’s 
leign, Shaftesbury, who had been deprived of the vice 
admiralty of Dorset, returned to his retired modi* of 
life, but his letters to Furly show that he still retained a 
keen interest in politics. In August 1703 he again settled 
in Holland, in the air of which he seems, like Loi'ke to have 
had great faith. At Rotterdam he lived, ho says in a letter 
to his steward Whoelock, at the rate of less than i^200 a 
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year, and yot had much to dispose of and spend beyond 
convenient living/’ He returned to England, much 
improved in health, in August 1704. But, though he 
had received immediate benefit from his stay abroad, 
symptoms of consumption were constantly alarming him, 
and lie gradually became a confirmed invalid. His occu- 
pations were now almost exclusively literary, and from 
tills time forward ho was probably engaged in writing, 
completing, or revising the treatises which were afterwards 
included in the Characteriatic9, He still continued, how- 
ever, to take a warm interest in politics, both home and 
for(‘ign, and especially in the war against Franco, of which 
he was an enthusiastic supporter. 

Shaftesbury was nearly forty before he married, and 
even then he appears to have taken this stop at the 
urgent instigation of his friends, mainly to supply a suc- 
cessor to the title. The object of his choice (or rather of 
liis second choice, for an earlier project of marriage had 
shortly before fallen through) was a Miss Jane Ewer, the 
daughter of a gentleman in Hertfordshire. I'lie marriage 
took place in the autumn of 1701), and on February 9, 

1710 11, was born at his house at Uoigate, in Surrey, his 
only child and heir, the fourth earl, to whoso manuscript 
accounts we are in great pai t indebted for the details of 
his father’s life. The match appears to have been a happy 
one, though Shaftesbury neither had nor j)retended to 
have much sentiment on the subject of married life. 

Willi the exception of a Preface to the Sermons of Dr 
Whieheoiey one of the (/ambridge Platonists or latitudin- 
ariun.s, published in l(i98, Shaftesbury ajipears to have 
printed nothing himself till the year 1708. About this 
tim(5 the French prophets, as they were called, attracted 
much attention by the extravagances and follies of which 
they were guilty. Various remedies of the re[»resHive 
kind were pro[>osed, but Shaftesbury maintained that their 
fanaticism was best oncountored by *• raillery ” and “good- 
humour.” In support of this view he wrote a letter to 
Lord Somers, dated Sejitember 1707 which was published 
anonyiiumsly in the following year, and provoked several 
replies. In May 1709 he returned to the subject, and 
printed another letter, entitled Senmis Communis^ an 
Eiixai/ on the Freedom of Wit and linmour. In the same 
year ho also published The MoralistSy a Philosophical 
Rhapsody^ and in the following year Soliloquy^ or Advice 
to an Anthor, None of these pieces scorn to have l)oen 
piintcd either with his name or his initials. In 1711 
appeared the Charaef eristics of Men^ Manmrs^ Opinions^ 
Times^ in three volumes, also without any name or initials 
on the title-page, and without even the name of a printer. 
These tliree handsome volumes contain in addition to the 
four treatises already mentioned, Mmrllaneovs Jleflertions^ 
now tirst printed, and the htqviry roncennny Virtue or 
,]ferify described ns “formerly printed from an imjierfert 
copy, now corrected and published intiro/' and as “j»riuted 
first in the year Hi 9 9.” 

'riie declining state of Shaftesbury’s lienlth rendered it 
neces.sary for him to seek a warmer climate, and in July 

1711 he set out for Italy lli' settled at Naples in 
November, and lived there considerably over a year Ilis 
principal occupation at tins time must have consisted in 
preparing for the press a soeond edition of the Character- 
istlrs^ which appeared in 1718, soon after his ileatli. The 
copy, most carefully corrected m Jiis own handwriting, is 
still preserved in the British I^luseum. lie wa.s also 
engaged, during his stay at Naples, in writing the 
little treatise (afterwards included in the Characteristics) 
entitled d Notion of the Historical Dimtyht or 7\ibf at ure 
of the Jiuhjment of Hercules^ and the letter concerning 
Desiijn, A little before his death he had also formed a 
Bclieme ot writing a Discourse on the Arts of Painting, 


Sculpture, Etching, dec., but when ne died he had made 
but little progress with it. “ Medals, and pictures, and 
antiquities,” he writes to Furly, “ are our chief entertain- 
ments here.” His conversation was with men of art and 
science, “the virtuosi of this place.” 

The events preceding the peace of Utrecht, w^hich he 
regarded as pre[)aring the way for a base desertion of our 
allies, greatly troubled the last months of Shaftesbury's 
life. He did not, however, live to see the actual conclu- 
sion of the treaty (March 31, 1713), as he died the month 
before, February 4, 1712-13. At the time of his death 
he had not yet completed his forty -second year. His 
body was brought back by sea to England and buried at 
St Giles’s, the family seat in Dorsetshire. Though he died 
so long ago, and w^as one of the earliest of the English 
moralists, his descendant, the celebrated philanthropist, 
who died so recently as 1885, was only his great-grandson. 

Shaftesbury’s amiability of character seems to have 
been one of his principal characteristics. All accounts 
concur in representing him as full of sweetness and 
kindliness towards others, though he may sometimes him- 
self have been the victim of melancholy and despondency. 
Like Locke he had a peculiar pleasure in bringing forward 
young men. Amongst these may bo especially mentioned 
^licliael Ainsworth, a native of Wimborno 8t Giles, the 
young man who was the recipient of the Letters addressed 
to a student at the university, and who was maintained 
by him at University College, Oxford. The keen interest 
which Shaftesbury took in his studies, and the desire that 
he should be specially fitted for the profession which he 
had selected, that of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, are marked features of the letters. Other proteges 
were (Veil, a young Polo, the two young Furlys, and 
Harry Wilkinson, a boy who was sent into Furly’s office 
at Rotterdam, and to whom several of the letters still 
extant in the Record Office are addressed. 

In the popular mind, Shaftesbury is generally itgarded 
as a writer hostile to religion. But, however short hia 
orthodoxy might fall if tried by the standards of any 
particular church, his temperament was pre-eminently a 
religious one. This fact is shown conspicuously in his 
letters, where he had no reason for making any secret of 
his opinions. The belief in a God, all-wise, all-just, and 
all-mereifiil, governing the world providentially for the 
be.st, pervades all his works, his correspondence, and his 
life. Nor had he any wish to undermine established 
beliefs, except where ho conceived that they conflicted 
with a truer religion and a purer morality. 

To the public ordinances of the chinch ho scrupulously 
conformed. But, unfortunately, there were many things 
both in the teaching and the practice of the ecelosiastics 
of that day which were calculated to repel men of sober 
judgment and high principle. These evil tendencies in 
the popular presentation of (Viristianity undoubtedly 
beget in Shaftesbury’s mind a certain amount of repug- 
nance and contempt to some of the doctrines of Christianity 
itself ; and, cultivating, almost of set ])urpo.se, his sense of 
the ridiculous, he was too apt to assume towards such 
doctrines and their teachers a tone of raillery and banter, 
which sometimes even approaches grimace. 

But, whatever might bo Shaftesbury’s speculative 
ojunions or his mode of exjiressing them, all witnesses 
concur in bearing testimony to the elevation and purity of 
his life and aims. Molesw^ortli, w ho had no special reason 
for flattering him, speaks of him as “possessing right 
reason in a more eminent degree than the rest of man- 
kind,” and of his character as “ the highest that the per- 
fection of human nature is capable of.” Even Warburton, 
in his dedication of the Divine Legation to the free- 
thinkers, is compelled to “own that this lord had many 
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excellent qualities, both as a man and a writer. He was 
temperate, chaste, honest, and a lover of his country.’^ 

As an earnest student, an ardent lover of liberty, an en- 
thusiast in the cause of virtue, and a man of unblemished 
life and untiring beneficence, Shaftesbury probably had no 
superior in his generation. His character and pursuits are 
the more remarkable, considering the rank of life in which 
he was born and the circumstances under which he was 
brought up. In many respects he reminds us of the impe- 
rial philosopher Marcus Aurelius, whose works we know 
him to have studied with avidity, and whose influence is 
unmistakably stamped upon his own productions. 

JMost of Shaftesbury’s writings liave been already iiieutionod. 
Ill addition to those there Imvo been published fourteen letters 
from Shaftesbury to Moleswoith, edited by Toland in 1721 ; 
<»oine letters to 'Benjamin Furly, his sons, and his clerk Harry 
AVilkinson, included in a volume entitled Origiiml Letters vf 
Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbanj, wliidi was published by Mr T. 
Forster iti 1830, and again in au enlarged form in 1847 ; three 
letters, written respectively to Stringer, Lord Oxford, and Loid 
(lotlolphin, which appeared, for the first time, in the (Jenead 
Dictionary', and lastly a letter to Le Clerc, in Ids recollections of 
Ijocke, first jmblished in Notes and Queries^ Feb. 8, 1851. The 
Letters to a Young Man at ttie Univeruty [Michael Ainsworth], 
already mentioned, were first]aibH.shed in 171(3, it being uncertam 
by whom. The Lott(*r on Do.sigii was first puhlishod in the edition 
of the (7Aaroc^fc*nWiC5 issued in 1732. Besides the published writ- 
ings, there are still to be found 8(5V(‘ral memoranda, letters, rough 
diafts, Ac., ill the Shaftesbury jmpers in the Record Office. 

Shaftesbury, it is plain, took giasat pains in the elaboration of his 
style, and ho sui^ccedod so far as to make his nieuiiing tmns- 
parent. The tliougbt is always clear. But, on the other hand, ho 
did not etiually succeed in attaining elegance, an object at which 
he seems e<]ually to have aimed. There is a curious ufTeetation 
about his style, -a falsetto note, — winch, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to please, is often iriitatiiig to the reader. Its main 
characteristic is perhaps bovst hit ofi by Charles Lamb when ho 
calls it “genteel.” lie poses too much as a fine gentleman, and is 
HO anxious not to be taken for n j>odant of the vulgar scholastic 
kind that he falls into the hardly more attractive pedantry of 
the jesthete and virtuoso. But, notwithstanding these defects, ho 
IKissesses the great merits of being easily read and easily under- 
stood. Hence, probably, the wide popularity which his works 
enjoyed in the last century ; and honco, undoubtedly, the agrooablo 
feeling with which, notwitlistuidiiig all their false taste and their 
tiresome digressions, they still impress the modern reader. 

It is mainly us a moralist that Shaftesbury has a claim to a 
place in the history of litoraturo and jdiilosophy. Like most of 
the ethical writer.s of his time his first nnpulso to speculation, or 
at least to publication, socins to have been derived from a de.sireto 
combat tlie still fashionable ijaradoxes of Hobbes, and to airest the 
progreijs of doctrines at whicli society still continued to be seriously 
alarmed. Hence it became liis main concern to assert the leality 
and iiideneiidcnce of our bemwolent aficctioiis, and to show that 
these ana tlie acts which result from them are what mainly elicit 
the feeling of mornl approbation. Tlii.s work ho ajipoars to have 
conceived it his siiecial mission to undertake, not as a “])edaijt” 
ora “ Schoolmnn,” but as a “man of taste.” It was probably 
in accordance with tliia conception that he refrained from using 
the language about tbo “laNxs of nature” wliich had hitherto 
boen current in i’thical treatises, and tliat ho preferred to represtmt 
morality as a matter of “taste,” “sentiment,” or “affection,” 
rathcjr than us dictated simply by reason. 

'riio leading ideas in Sliaftesbuiy’s ethical tlieory are those of a 
syst(‘m, or the relation of parts to a whole, benevolence, moral 
beauty, and a moral sense. 

'file individual man bimst-lf is a system consisting of various 
appetites, passions, and aH’ections, all united under the supreme 
control of reason. Of this system the parts are so nicely adjusted 
to each other that any disarrangement or disproportion, however 
slight, may mar and disfigure the whole. “Wlioever is in the least 
versed in this moral kind of architecture will find the inward fabric 
so adjusted, and tho whole so nicely built, that the barely extending 
of a single passion a little b>o far, or tho continuance of it too long, 
IS able to bring irrecoverable rum and misery.” 

Bui morality and human nature cannot he adequately studied 
lu the system of tho individual man. There are parts in that 
system, both mental and bodily, which have an evident respect to 
something outside it. Neither man nor any other animal, though 
ever so complete a system of parts as bt all within, can bo allowed 
in the same manner complete as to all without ; ho must bo con- 
sidered as having a further relation abroad to tho system of his 
kind. So even this system of his kind to the animal system ; 
this to the world (our earth) ; and this again to the bigger worU 


and to the nuiverse. No being can properly bo called gooil or ill 
except in reference to the systoins of which ho is a part. “ AVhen, 
ill general, all the affeetious or passions are suited to the public 
good or end of the species, tlien is the natural temper entirely 
^ood. If, on tho contrary, any requisite passion be wanting, or 
if there bo any one suporuuinerary or weak, or anywise disserviceable 
or conti-ary to that main end, then is the natural temper, and 
con.se(iuently tho creature himself, in some measure eonupt and 
ill.” Hence it follows that houovoloiico, if md the sole, is at 
least till* piincijial moral virtue. 

The idea of a moral and social system, the |MirtH of wliich are in 
a constant propoition to each otlier, and so nicely adjusted that 
the slightcHt disurraiigenient would mar the unity of design, 
almost necessarily suggests an amilogy between moiulity and art, 
t\H the beauty ot au external object consists in a eeitain pro- 
portion between its parts, oi iii a certaiu bannotiy of colouring, so 
the beauty o( a virtuous eburaeter consists in a certaiu proportion 
between the various aifeet ions, oi in aceituiii banuouious blending 
of tbo vaiiouH springs of action as they contiiluito to promote the 
great ends ol our being. Ami similaily, we nuiy suppose, the 
beauty of a virtuous action would be < \plaiued as consisting in its 
relation to tbo virtuous character in which it im.s its source, or to 
the other acts ot a virtuous life, or to the gein ial comlition of a 
virtuous state of society. 'IMiis analogy between utt ami morality, 
or, as it may otherwise bo cxiuvssed, between the beauty of 
external objects ami the beauty of actions or cliaract(*rs, is never 
long absent from Shafte.sbury’s mind. Closely connected with it 
is tiio idea that nioials, no less than art, is a matter of taste oi 
relish. 

'Phis idea loads us to tho last of the distinctive fciituri*s in 
Shaftosbury’s etliical philosopliy. Tho faculty which ai»j»roves of 
light and disappioves of wrong actions is W'lih him a scnsi*, and 
more than once lie anticipates IJutclie.son by calling it a “moral 
sense,” an expression, indeed, which lie may be said to linvc 
contributeil to the Fiiiglish langunge. This “sense of riglit and 
wrong” is “ as natural to us as nntuial aflection itself,” and “a 
first princijde in our constitution and make.” At the same limn 
it includes a certain amount of judgment or reflexiqn, that is to 
Stiy, a rational elemoid. Shaftesbury's doctrine on this bead may, 
perhaps, briefly be summed up as follows. Eacli man has trom 
the first a natural sense of right and wrong, a ” moral sense ” or 
“conscience” (all whb’h expressions be employs as synonymous). 
This sense is, in its natural condition, wholly or mainly emotional, 
but, as it admits of constant education ami imjirovenieiit, tho 
rational or rellective element in it gradually becomes luoie }U’ 0 * 
minoni. Its decisions aie generally described as it they were 
immediate, and, bc^yoml the occasional recognition oi a latioiial 
as well as an emotional element, little or no attempt is made to 
analyse it. It was reserved for Hume properly lo dTscriminute 
between those two olemeiit.s, and to ])oint out that, while the 
feeling of moral approbation or disajiprobation ia instantaneous, 
tho moral judgment wliich ])recoile.s it is often the i-esult of an 
intellectual process of considerable length ami neiplexity. 

It may bo sultieicnt to sujijilemoiit this bnel survey of Shaftes- 
bury’s systom by a still briefer summary of tlie aiisweis, sp far as 
they eun lie eollceted from liis works, which be would have given 
to the priuciTial questions of ethics as th<‘y are now usually pro- 
jmuTided. His answers to these questions are, as it appears to the 
pre.spiit WTiter, that our moral ideas -the distinctions of virtue 
ami vice, riglit and w’rong are to he found in the very make and 
eoiistitutiou of our miluie ; that iiiorality is iiidefieiident of 
theology, actions being denominated good or just, not by the 
arbitrary will of God (as hud lecently been iiiaintaincd by Locke), 
but in virtue of some quality existing in Ihemseives ; that the 
ultimate test of a right action is its tendency to promote the 
geneial welfare ; that we have a ]»eeiiliar organ, the moral sense, 
analogous to tiuste in art, by whieli we diserimimite between 
chameters and actions as good or bud ; that the higher natuiea 
among mankind are impelled to right action, ami deteired from 
wrong action, partly by the moral sense, jiartly by the love and 
reverence of a just ami good Ood, while the lower natures ure 
mainly influenced by tho o]miions of others, oi by tbo hope ot 
rcwaid and tlie fear of punishment ; that appetite and icason 
both concur in tho dotermi nation of action ; lastly, that the 
question whether tlio will does or tloes not jiossess any freedom of 
choice, iriosiKS'tively of character and motives, is one (at least so 
we may gather from Shaftesbury's rotieonce) wliich it does not 
conceni the moralist to solve. 

The close rescmblanee of Hutcheson's speculations to those ot 
Shaftesbury, amounting Hometimc.s to identity, will be upiiurent on 
reforenee to the account of that jdiilosopher (vol. xii. pp. 409-11). 
Next to Hobbes, the, moralist with whoso views Shafteshuiy’s stand 
ill most direct antagoiiisiii is [.ockc, who not only maintained 
that moral distinctions dejiend solely on the arbitrary will of God, 
but that the sanctions by which they are mainly enforced are the 
ho|K- of future rew'ard and the fear of future jmnishmeiit. “ By 
tile fault is tho rod, and with the transgression a tire ready to 
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imnish it." Shaftesbury's wa» in reality, though perhaps not in 
a][>}>earani'e, a more truly reli^ous philosophy. For with him 
the incentives to well-doing ami the deterrents from evil-doing are 
to be sought not sohdy, or civen mainly, in the opinion of man- 
kind, or m the rewards and ]mnishmonts of the magistrate, or in 
the hopes and teiTrirs of a future world, but in the answer of a 
good conscience approving virtue and disapproving vice, and in 
tho love of a Ood, who, by His infinite wisdom and His all- 
ombrai'iiig bcnchcence, is worthy of tho love and admiration of 
JIiH ri matures. 

I'lio main object of the Moralists is to propound a system of 
nil till til theology, and to vindicate, so far as natural religion is 
(•oiHcrm'd, till* ways of God to man. The articles of Shaftesbury’s 
ji ligKuis crocsl were few and siraple, but these ho entertained 
witli a eoiivictiou amounting to enthusiasm. They may briefly bo 
sunnm*<l up as a belief in one God whose most characteristic 
uttnbutc is universal honevolenco, in tho moral government of 
the universe, and in a future state of man making up for the 
impel factions ami rf'iMiiring the inequalities of the present life. 
HiniUesbuiy is f‘uiphuti(‘ally an optimist, but Uiere is a isissage In 
the Morali'its (nf. ii. sect. 4) wnich would lead us to suppose 
that h<> legardeu matter as an iiidiflorent principle, co-existent and 
co-eternal with God, limiting His operations, and the cause of tho 
evil ami imperfection which, notwithstamUng the beuevoleiico of 
tliu (’reator, is still to ho fouml in His work. If this view of his 
optimism lie correct, Shaftcbhury, as Mill says of Loihnit/, must 
bo regarded as maintaining, not that this is the best of all 
imaginable but only of all possible woilds. This brief notice of 
fihaftesbury's selionio of natural religion would }»e t'oiispicuously 
imporfl'et unless it wore added that it is popularized in I*opo’s Essay 
on Man, several lines of which, especially of tho tirst epistle, arc 
simply statements fiom the MoralistH done into veisc. Whether, 
ho\V(‘ver, tliese were taken immediately by Pope fiom iShaftesbuiy, 
or whether they ciune to him througn the papers which Boling- 
broke liiid ])repanMl for Iim use, wo have no means of determining. 

Shafteshury’s philosoj ducal activity was confined to ethics, 
ff^HtheticH, and religion. For metaphysics, properly so called, and 
oven psychology, e.\cept so far as it alfordea abasis for ethics, he 
evidently had no taste. Logic ho probably despised as merely an 
iustruineiit of pedants, —a judgment for which, in his day, and 
especially at the universities, there was only too iniich ground. 

The iufliiom'e of Shaftoshiiry's writings was very considerable 
both at home and abroad liis ethical system was reproduced, 
though in a more precise and pliilosojdiical form, by Hutcheson, 
and from him deHcendud, with certain variations, to Hume and 
Adam fiinith. Nor was it without its efleet even on the sjieeula- 
tions of UutliT. or the so-callod deists Shaftesbury was probably 
the most important, as he was <•(^ 101111 }’’ the most ydausihle and 
the most re«j>cclable. No sooner had tho Ouimit eristics appeared 
than tlioy weio welcomed, in terms of warm coiimiemlation , by Le 
(Mere and Leibnitz, In 1745 Diderot adapted or reproduced tho 
Inquiry concern tn<j Virtue in wliat was aftei wards known as his 
IMai *ii{r fr Merifc tt ia Verfu. Ju 1769 a Fieiich translation of 
tho whole of Slmficsbury's works, including tho Letters, was 
published at Geneva. Tianslations of sepaiale treatises into 
German began to bo made in 1738, and in 1776-1779 there 
•iiqieared a complete Gorman translation of the Chai\icteristics. 
ilermaun Hettnor says tluvt not only Leibnitz, Voltaire, and 
Diilerot, but Lessing, Mendelssohn, VV'ielaiid, and Herder, drew 
the most stimulaling nutriment from Shaftesbury. “Ilis charms,** 
he iidds, aio ever fresh. A new-born Ilelleiiism, or divine cultus 
of beauty prtHoiitod itself before his inspired soul.** Herder is 
especially eulogistic. In the Adrastca ho pronounces tho Moralists 
to be a composition in form woll-nigh worthy of Grecian antiquity, 
and in its eoiitonts almost BU]H'rior to it. The interest felt by Ger- 
man liteiary men m Shaftesbury has been lecently levivcd by the 
publication of two excellent monographs, oiio dealing with him 
inuinlv from tlio theological side by Dr Gideon Spieker (Froiburg 
in Ihu'leii, 187‘2), the other dealing with him mainly from tho philo- 
sopbical side by Dr Georg von Gizycki (Leipsic, 1876). 

In the foroiioliiff artirle the writer hds made fieo iiho of hi# monoamph on 
SlittfteMhnrv nnd lIutchoMoii In tho set If k of ** Knahsh phllodoehos" (IH82), 
publlNliod by Kiuupsou Low & Co. In tlmt ho k ho vrss ablu laijicly t<» sup- 
plenustl the pi luted nnitorlals for the f.lfo by extracts fioin tho Shaftesbury 
p«lKi’‘H now deposited in tiio Uccord OWte. Thono ineludo, besides many Iflleis 
and momoiandu, two lives of hhn, composed by his son, ttio fouith oail, one of 
>\hU'h Is ovldmUly tho oiiglnnl, though it is by no means always closely followed, 
of I ho Life conn Ihutcfl bv Dr lib eh to tho (JtMral JHetionorj/, For a descrip- 
tion I'ud criticism of Shaftcvbin> s phlh>sopliy rofoionco may also bo mado U) 
Mackintosh's /‘/Of/reis of Ethical Philosophy, WThowoH’s History of Moral 
Philosophy m England, Jouffioy's JntrnduitPm to Ethics fChannlna’s transln- 
tifrti), l.csll« Stephen’s English Thouaht tn the Eighteenth Centuty, Martlncan’s 
Topes of Ethical Theory, and thoainclo Kriiics In tho present work Ool. \lli 
pp. COO). For his ndatlnn t<i tho relttrioiis and tltcologlt nl controvcivlcs of 
his dav, sue. In addition to some of tho ntatvo works, Lolnnd's Vtcte of the 
Principal llristical Writers, Lochict’s Oeschichte des Engtivhm Paismus, Hunt’s 
Religious Thought tn England, Abbey and Overton's English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, and A. 8. t>urrar'8 Bampton Lectures. (T. F.) 

SHAFTF4SBURy, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Seventh 
Earl ok (180l-1885\ was the son of Cropley, sixth earl* 


and Anne, daughter of the third duke of Marlborot^li, and 
was born 28th April 1801. He was educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he obtained a first class 
in classics in 1822, and graduated M.A. in 1832. In 
1841 he received from his university the degree of D.C.L. 
He entered parliament as member for the pocket borough 
of Woodstock in 1826; in 1830 he was returned for 
Dorchester; from 1831 till February 1846 he represented 
the county of Dorset ; and he was member for Bath from 
1847 till (having previously borne the courtesy title 
Lord Ashley) he succeeded his father as earl in 1851. 
Although giving a general support to the Conservatives, 
his parliamentary conduct was greatly modified by his 
intense interest in the improvement of tho social condition 
of the working classes, his efforts in behalf of whom have 
made his name a household word. He opposed the Reform 
Bill of 1832, but was a supporter of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and his objection to the continuance of resistance to 
the abolition of tho Corn Laws led him to resign his seat 
for r>orHct in 1846. In parliament his name, more than 
tiny other, is associated with the factory legislation (see 
F voToUY Acts, vol. viii. p. 845), He was a lord of the 
admiralty under Sir Robert Peel (1834^35), but on being 
invited to join PeePs administration in 1841 refused, 
having been unable to obtain PeePs support for the Ten 
Hour.s’ Bill. Chiefly by his persistent efiforts a Ten Hours’ 
Bill was carried in 1847, but its operation was impeded 
by legal difficulties, wliich were only removed by successive 
Acts, instigated chiefly by him, until legislation reached 
a final stage in the Factory Act of 1874. The part which 
he took in the legislation bearing on coal mines was equally 
prominent. It is worthy of notice that his efforts in 
liehalf of tho practical welfare of the working classes xvere 
guided by his own personal knowledge of their circum- 
stances and wants. Thus in J 846 he took advantage of 
his leisure after the resignation of his seat for Dorset to 
explore the slums of the metropolis, and by the informa- 
tion he obtained not only gave a new impulse to the move- 
ment for the establishment of ragged schools, but was able 
to make it more widely beneficial. For over forty years 
he was president of the Ragged School Union. He was 
al.so one of the principal founders of reformatory and 
refuge unions, young men’s Christian associations, and 
working men’s institutes. Ho took an active interest in 
foreign missions, and was president of several of the most 
important philanthropic and religious societies of London. 
He died Ist October 1885. By his marriage to Lady 
Emily, daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper, he left a large 
family, and was succeeded by his eldest son Anthony, who 
committed suicide shortly afterwards. 

BIIAGREEN. Bee Leather, vol. xiv. p. 390, and 
Shark. 

BHAHABAD, a British district m the Patna division 
of the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, India, between 
24^* 3r and 25“ 43' N. lat. and between 83“ 23' and 
84“ 55' E. long., with an area of 4365 square miles. It 
is bounded on the N. by the district of Ghazipur in the 
North-Western Provinces and by Saran, on the .E. by 
Patna and GayA districts, on the S. by Loliardaga, and 
on tho W. by Mirzapur, Benares, and Ghazipur districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. About three-fourths of 
tho whole area lying to the north is an alluvial flat, wholly 
under cultivation, and fairly planted with mangoes, bam- 
boos, and other trees ; while the southern jjortion of the 
district is occupied by the Kaimur Hills, a branch of the 
great Vindhyan range, and is a densely wooded tract. 
The chief rivers are tho Ganges and the Son, which unite 
in the north-eastern corner of BhdhAbAd. A series of canals 
on the Bon are reported to have secured for the district 
immunity from future famine In the southern portion 
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of the district large game abounds, including the tiger, | 
bear, leopard, and several varieties of deer; and among 
other animals met with are the wild boar, hyaena, jackal, 
and fox. The nylghau is seen on the Kaimur Hills. The 
climate is very sultry, and the rains heavy. The East Indian 
Railway traverses the north of the district for 60 miles, 
and the aggregate length of roads is about 1000 miles. 

The census of 1881 disclosed a t>opalation of 1,064,909 (males 
950,250, females 1,014,659) ; Hindus numbered 1,817,881, Moham- 
medans 146,732, and Christians 274. Four towns contain a 
population exceeding 10,000, viz., Arrah 42,998, lluiiiraon 
17,429, Baxar 16,498, and Jagdispur 12,568. The administiattvc 
headquarters of the district are at Arrah. The chief staide of 
ShAhabod is rice, which produces three crops during tho year ; 
wheat, barley, maize, cereals, and various other plants are also 
grown. The principal manufactures of the district are sugjar, 
paper, saltpetre, blankets, coarse cotton cloth, and brass utensils. 
Its trade is chiefly carried on by moans of permanent markets in 
the town nn<l at fairs. The principal exports are rice, wheat, 
barley, pulses, grain, oats, linseed, carraway seed, paper, and spices; 
imports consist of cleaned rice, betel -nut, tobacco, sugar, niol asses, 
salt, popper, cotton, iron, brass, zinc, copper, lead, tin, and Iwtcl- 
loaf. The revenue of Shdhabdd district in 1883-84 amounted to 
£253,542, of which the land yielded £171,263. Tho southern 
part of the district w’as cedea to the British by Shall Alum, 
emperor of Delhi in 1765, ami the northern part by Azuf-ud- 
Dowlah, vizier of Oudh, ten years later, 

SHAH JAHJlN, Mogul emperor from 1627 to 1658. 
See India, vol. xii. p. 795. 

SHAhJAHAnPUR, tho easternmost district of the 
Rohilkhand division in the lieutenant-governorship of tho 
liTorth- Western Provinces of British India, lying between 
27"* 36' and 28” 29' N. lat. and between 79” 23' and 
80” 26' E. long. It has an area of 1746 square miles, and 
is bounded on tho N. and N.W. by Pilibhit, on the E. by 
Hardoi and Kheri, on the S. by the Ganges, separating it 
from Farukhabad, and on the W. by Budaun and Bar- 
eilly. The district consists of a long and narrow tract 
running up from tho Ganges towards the Himalayas, and 
is for tho most part level and without any hills or 
considerable undulations. The principal rivers are the 
Gumti, Khanaut, GarAi, and Rdmganga. Tho last-named 
is tho main waterway of tho district, and is navigable 
as far as Kola Ghat near JalAlAbAd, whence grain is 
shipped for tho (iange.s ports. To tho north-east beyond 
Gumti the country resembles the tarai in the preponder- 
ance of waste and forest over cultivated land, in the sparae- 
noss of population, and in general unhcalthiiicss. Between 
tho Gumti and the Khanaut the country varies from a 
rather wild and unhealthy northern region to a densely 
inhabited tract in the south, with a productive soil well 
cultivated witli sugar-cane and other remunerative crops. 
The section ])etwcen the Deoha and GarAi comprises 
much marshy land ; but south of the Gardi, and between 
it and the Rdmganga, the soil is mostly of a sandy nature. 
From Rdmganga to the Ganges in the south is a continuous 
low country of marshy patches alternating with a hard 
clayey soil requiring much irri^tion in parts. Shdh- 
jahdnpur contains a number of jhils or lakes, which afford 
irrigation for the spring cro[>s in their neighbourhood. 
The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traverses the district 
a distance of 39 miles. The climate of the district is 
very, similar to that of most parts of Oudh and Rohil- 
khand, but moister than that of the Doab. Except in May 
and June, the country has a fresh and green apjiea ranee. 
Its average annual rainfall is about 38 inches. 

Ill 1881 the population of ShahjahAnpur nnmberod 856,946 
(males 460,064, females 396,882), of whom 735,244 were Hindus 
and 120,214 were Mohammedans. The district contaiuH only two 
towns with a population exceeding 10,000, viz., Sii uijajiAnitr 
iq.v.) and Tilhar (15,351). Of the total area of 17*10 sipiare miles 
1090 were under cultivation in 1883-84. and 464 were returned as 
cultivable. Tlie chief agricultuial products aro wheat and gram 
in spring, and in the autumn sugar-cane, rice, joar, and bajra, and 
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several kinds of pulses. Exports arc chiefly sugar, grain of all 
kinds, pulses, indigo, cotton, and timber, and the imports are 
inmnly^ European goods, motals, and salt. The gross lovonue 
raised in the district in 1888-84 amounted to £186,162, of which 
the laud contributed £118,638. The only nianuiactures of any 
importance under European supervision are those of sugar anil 
rum and of indigo. ShahjahAnpur was ceded to tlie Englisli by 
treaty in 1801. During tho mutiny of 1857 it became the scene 
of open rebellion. The Europeuiis were attacked when in church ; 
three wcie shot down, but the remainder, aided by a hundred 
faithful sepoys, escaped. Tlio fouo under Loid Clyde put a stop 
to the aiuiirhy in April 1858, and shortly afterwards peace and 
authority were restored. 

SHAHJAHAnITTR, municipal town and adininistra 
live headquarters of the above district, lies in 27 ’ 53' 41" 
N. lat. and 79 57' 30" E. long., on tho left bunk of tho 
Deoha. It is a large place, with son e stately old mosques 
and a castle now in ruins. Tho city was founded in 
1647 during the reign of Shah Jahdn, whose name it boars, 
by Nawdb Bahadur Khdii, a ralhan. It lias a considerable 
export trade in cereals, jiulses, and sugar, in 1881 tho 
population was 74,830 (36,810 males, and 37,990 females). 

SlIAllPIIB, the southernmost district of tho Bawal 
Hindi division in the lioutenaat-go\eriiorshii» of tho 
Punjab, India, between 31“ 32' and 32“ 42' N. hit. and 
between 71” 37' and 73” 24' E. long, with an area of 
4691 square miles. Tho district is bounded on the N. by 
the Jhelum district, on tho E. by Gujrdt and the Ohenab, 
on the 8. by Jhang, and on the W. and N.AV. by Dera 
Ismail Khan and Bannu. On both sides of the Jludum 
stretch wide upland plains, utterly barren or covered only 
with brushwood; a considerable portion of this area, how- 
ever, is composed of good soil, only requiring irrigation to 
make it productive. Tho most important physical sub- 
divisions of the district are the Salt range in the north, 
the valleys of tho (fliondb and Jhelum, and the plains 
between those rivers and betw’cen the Jhelum and the 
Salt range. Tho characteristics of these two plains are 
widely different : tho desert portion of the soutliern plain 
is termed tlie Imr ; the corresponding tract north of the 
Jhelum is known as tho tkal. That part of Shdhjmr to 
the north of the Jhelum is by far the most interesting, 
containing as it does such varieties of scenery and climate, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural capabilities. 
Communications are carried on by well-made roads, by 
the Jhelum, w^hich is navigable for country craft through- 
I out its course within the district, and by 52 miles of the 
j Salt branch of the Punjab Northern State Railway. The 
I climate of the plains is hot and dry, but in the Salt 
j range it is much cooler ; tho average annual rainfall is 
I about 15 inches. 3'igers, leopards, and wolves are found 
I in tho Salt range, while small game and antelope abound 
among tbe thick jungle of tho bar. 

The census of 1881 disclosed a population of 421,508 (males 
221,676, fenudna 199,832) ; of these 59,026 were Hindus and 
357,742 were Moliainiiiedans. 'Hio only town in the <liHtrirt vitli 
more than 10,000 inhabitants is Bliera, with 15,16.*> ; but tho 
administrative heailnuartciK of the district are at the small tov\u 
of Shahpur on the Jhelum river, the population of which in 1881 
was 5124. Of the total area only 871 sqiiaie miles ueie uiulcr 
cultivation in 1883 81, and 8053 sejuare miles weic retuiiicd as 
cultivable. Wheat is tlio chief stajile, and covers nearly a half of 
tlie cultivated area ; bajra ami cotton arc the next most exteiibively 
grown crops; among other crojis are sugar-cane and opium. 'Hie 
commercial imiiortance of tho ilistrict dcjMUids almost entirely upon 
its connexion with the Salt range, salt being found throughout 
these hills, 'fho levenuo derived from this product, however, 
though collected in tho Rhalqmr district, cannot proj^ilv he 
Cl edited to it, os the mineral, though abundant in the Shahpur 
portion of the range, is worketl chiefly in tliat jiart of it which lies 
in tho Jhelum district. Tho chiel exi>ortH are grain, rice, cotton, 
wool, and saltpetre ; tin* imports sugar, English piece-goods, 
and metals. Its manufactures coiibist of silk and cotton scarfs, 
j toys, and felt and blankets. The gross revenue in 1 883-84 amounted 
to £55,290, of which tlio land contributed £89,020. 

Shalipur passed into tho hands of tho English along with the 
rest oi tbe Pui^li^h on the suppression of the Mdltan rebellion m 
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1849. During the mutiny of 1857 the dietrii't remained tranquil, 
and thougli the villag(‘8 of the bar gavecauHu for alarm no outbreak 
of aepoya occurred. Since annexation the limita and conatitutioii 
of the emtrict liavc iiij<h*rgone many changes. 

SIIAHRAKTANi (lOKO -1153). Abu’l-Fatli Mohammed 
ibn *Abd al Karlin, culled al-Shahrastdnf, a native of 
BbahraftUm (SIieliristAii) in KhorAsAn, Persia, was noted as 
a jurisconsult and tlieologian of the Asli'arite school. He 
went to Baghdad in 1 1 1 G and stayed tliere three years, but 
afterwards returned to his native place, where he died. 
Sarn'Anf, tlie famous historian of Baghdad, was one of his 
hearers, and to him Jbn KhallikAn (No. 622, Eng. tr. ii. 
675 Htj,) mainly owes the little that is known of Shahra- 
sLAnlh life, 

llo wrote vaiion*, works, of which sevoral still exist ; that which 
gives liifu a cliiini to notice licrc is the interesting Kiidh aUMiltil 
v}nn-Nihal, or “Account of Religious Sects and Philosophical 
Scliools,” imblished by Curcton in 1846 ainl translated into German 
hv Haarbnickcr (Hiiluj, 1850-51). The book was already used by 
I’ocock for Ins aci'oiint of the niioiimt Arabs and has been much 
rcicrred to siiici*, but has to be road with caution, as the author is 
often very uiicrilical. It ticafs sucrcasivcly of the Mohammedan 
beefs, of other icligious bodies (Jews, Samaritans, ("hristians, 
Magiuns, Mamcliasaiih, Ac ), of philosophical schools (including the 
Greeks), and of tiie aiiriciii Aialis and Indians, and contains a 
gicat deal of cuiioiis and valuable niattei. 

SllAIJtP, John (/AMI'HKLL (1810-1885), principal of 
the United (college, St AndrewB, and professor of jioetry 
at Oxford, was Ixjrn at Houstoun House, Linlithgowshire, 
on July 30, 1810. lie was the third son of Major 
Norman Shairji of Ilouhtoun and PI Binning, daughter of 
J. (Campbell of Kildaloig, Argyllshire, He was educated 
at Ldiuburgh Academy and Glasgow University, where he 
gained the Snell exhibition, and entered at Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1840. While a student at Glasgow and an 
undergraduate at Oxford it w'as his privilege to make 
many warm fiiends and to be very widely loved. At 
Glasgow began his lifcloJig friendship with Dr Norman 
M‘L(‘od, wliilo ammig those with whom he was most 
intimate at Oxford were the names of Bradley, Coleridge, 
Tomide, (Jlough, Walrond, lliddell, Prichard, and Edwin 
Palmer In 1842 he gained the Newdigate prize for a 
poem on Charles XIL, and in 1844 took his degree with 
second class honours. During these years the “Oxford 
movement ” was at its height, Sliairp’s earnest nature 
was greatly stirred by Newman’s sermons, while Keble’s 
poetry spoke homo to his heart ; but, tliough full of warm 
sympathy for many High C’hurch views, he remained 
faithful to liis Presbyterian upbringing. After leaving 
Oxford he took a mastership at Jlugby under Dr Tait; 
here ho sought loyally to doveloj) Dr Arnold’s system by 
appealing to the better feelings of his juipils and by giving 
them wide views of culture and education. And in this he 
was successful, making among his pupils warm and lasting 
friends. In 1857 lie became a.ssistant to the professor of 
humanity in tlu‘ university of St Andrews, and in 1861 ho 
was appointed professor of that chair. In 1853 ho married 
l^h/a, daughter of Henry Alexander Douglas, Kilhead, 
Dumfriesshire, and had one surviving son, John Campbell, 
who became an advocate at the Scottish bar. Shairp was 
highly ri‘spoeted by the more earnest students, and much 
loved by some whose spiritual as well as mental nature ho 
helped to c|uieken. In 1864 he published Kilmafioe^ a 
P(Utora ! , in this his devotion to the scenery and } 
the people of the Scottish Highlands, where he always spent 
his vacations, found vent. In this poem there was a 
directries.s, simplicity, and moral earnestness which showed 
the true poet. In 1868 ho republished some articles under 
the name of Studies in Poeti^y and Philosophy ; this book 
showed him to be one of the foremost critics of his day ; the 
chief subjects it discussed were Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Keble. He insisted strongly on the high spiritual teach- 
ing and the deep poetical power of the great lake bard. 
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While not blind to his many faults of style, his oocosional 
puerility, and his prosiness, he urged his claims as a 
unique interpreter of Nature and a spiritual philosopher. 
Coleridge interested him as a poet, but much more as a 
religious teacher \ the Aids to Reflection was a favourite 
present to his young friends, and often gave a text for his 
deeper conversations. The most popular essay was that 
on Keble, in which he gave a vivid sketch of Newman’s 
influence in Oxford, while he spoke of the author of The 
Christian Year with enthusiasm as a Christian teacher, 
and with discerning criticism as a poet. In 1868 be was 
presented to the princiiialship of the United College, vacant 
by the death of J. D, Forbes ; ho discharged the duties of 
this oflice with conscientious zeal and interest, and also con- 
tinned to lecture from time to time on literary and ethical 
subjects. A course of the lectures, published in 1870, 
CvJture and Religion^ is one of his most popular works. 
In 1878 he helped to edit the life of Principal Forbes, 
and in 1874 he edited Dorothy Wordsworth’s charming 
Recollections of a Tour in Scotland in ISOS, In 1877 he 
was elected professor of poetry at Oxford in succession to 
Sir F. H. Doyle. Of his lectures from this chair the best 
were jiublished in 1880 as Aspects of Poetry, In 1877 he 
had published Tfie Poetic Interpretation of Nature y in which 
he enters fully into the “ old quarrel,” as Plato calls it, 
between science and poetry, and traces with great clear- 
ness and literary acumen the ideas of nature in all the 
chief Hebrew, classical, and English poets. In 1879 ho 
published a short life of Robert Burns. Such were Shairp’s 
chief literary works, though many uncollected magazine 
articles and a few poems show the versatility of his mind ; 
attention may be specially called to his article Keblk in 
this Encycloptxdia as an example of his critical power. In 
1882 bo was re-elected to the poetry chair and discharged 
his duties there and at St Andrews till the end of 1884 ; 
but his health had been frail for some time, and in March 
1 885 ho sought a change of air in the Riviera. He returned 
in June somewhat benefited, but ho caught a chill in the 
autumn, and, after a short illness, died at Ormsary, Argyll- 
shire, on September 18, 1885. 

SHAKERS is the name commonly applied to and not 
rejected by a religious denomination of whicli the official 
title is “The United Society of Believers in Christ’s 
Second Appearing.” The foundress was Ann Lee, who 
was born in Toad Lane, Manchester, 29th February 1736, 
but only privately baptized 1st June 1742. Her father 
was a blacksmith, and at an early age she found employ- 
ment, being at one time a cutter of hatter’s fur, and at 
another cook in the infirmary of her native town. She 
was a quiet child of a somewhat visionary temperament, 
and in 1 758 joined a small religious body, a remnant of 
the French l’ro[>htts. The leader was Jane Wardley, 
who was regarded by her followers as the “ spirit of John 
the Baptist operating in the female line.” These people 
were called Shakers because, like the early Quakers, they 
were seized with violent tremblings and shakings when 
under tlie influence of strong religious emotion. Ann Lee 
in 1762 married a blacksmith whose character was not 
very goon, Tlulr four children died in infancy. She 
became '* a seeker after salvation,” and her conversion was 
followed by her taking the lead in the Shaker Society, to 
which she promulgated a doctrine of celibacy. Their 
previous training had led them to expect that the second 
coming of Christ would be in the form of a woman ; as 
Eve was tlie mother of all living, so in their new leader 
the Shakers recognized “the first mother or spiritual 
parent in the line of the female.” With their new-born 
zeal aflame, they preached their doctrine in season and out 
of season, and suffered something from mob violence and 
from the intolerance of the constituted authorities. In 
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1774 Ann the Word and eight of her disciples emigrated 
to America, and landed at New York on August 1st of 
that year. Abraham Stanley, not relishing his wife’s 
celibate creed, abandoned her for another woman. The 
Believers ” settled at NeuSkonna, now called Watervliet, 
and were imprisoned for refusing to take the oath, for 
which reason they were suspected of being unfavourable 
to the cause of the Bevolution, On being released they 
preached their creed and gradually gained converts. Ann 
Lee died at Watervliet 8th September 1780. She was 
succeeded by James Whittaker, who died in 1788, when 
Joseph Meacham succeeded to the leadership and organised 
the society on that communistic basis which now distin- 
guishes it. lu the early history of the Shakers various 
charges were brought against them, including iiagollation 
and naked dancing, but they have outlived those scandals 
and are now generally respected. There is an interesting 
sketch of a Shaker community in Howell’s UndUcovered 
Country, They all work ; they are capital agriculturists ; 
they have a widespread reputation for thoroughness, fru- 
gality, and temperance. They believe in the reality of 
constant intercourse with the world of spirits. There are 
“poems” by Mother Ann which it is claimed have been 
dictated by her from the spirit world. They claim from 
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time to time the exercise of the gift of tongues and the 
gift of healing. The theological ideas of the Shakers are 
set forth in the TeMimony of Christ b Second Appearimf 
exemplified hy the Principle a7id Practice of the True Vhuri h 
of of which a fourth edition, printed in 18.56, was 

extensively circulated A compactor statement is that in 
F. W. Kvans’s Shalcrs* Vomfyendium^ which was printed 
at New Lebanon in 1859. Elder Evans, who is tlie best* 
known representative of Shakerism, is of English birth, 
and has jmblishcd an autobiograidi;^ . In 1870 there wore 
eighteen distinct Shaker comm unities, with eighteen church 
buildings capable of seating 8850 jiersons, and possessing 
jiropoi ty valued at i!i>8G,900 These socialist \ illages are in 
C/Onnocticut, Kentucky, Maine, Mas'^achu^eUs, New Y’ork, 
New Hampshire, and Ohio. 

Tliobost know ji of tlic m nts is tljat i t New !.< banon, where 
theieaie thus Ropaui to societies in vnwoi r ub TheNoilh 

laiiiily, tlio (Jlitiub Family, nml tin* Soi’oiul I’aimb au dintinct 
tfioups, whose mcinbiis live ti»gctlici and 1‘avea lominon light to 
laud, house, hats, tools, books, and nil tliat time is Tlic only 
foim of goveininciit IS that hupplicd l>^ the pnl.ln opinion of the 
coinmuuit) , n» ixniossed in its so* nl mcctuigM toi mntiul ton 
fesHiou, rouiisid, and ci ilicisiii. Mi Jlcpwoith Dlvoifs /r Jnmim 
gives nil mteicstiug ncioiint of their lonnministic met hods. > 

llicio is an cxtonitiM* littinitino u sjit tlin« l)u‘ Shaluii; n bll>llojoii]>ln in 
appended to W. 13 A. Axon's litoffi aphual AoiUf of Ann LlNcrpool, lK7<i 
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W ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE(1664-1616). the national 
poet of England, the greatest dramatist that modern 
Europe has produced, was born in April, in the year 1504, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick. The 
known facts of the poet’s personal history are compara- 
tively few, and before giving them in order we jiurposo 
considering in some detail the larger educational intluences 
which helped to stimulate his latent powers, to evoke and 
strengthen his poetical and patriotic sympathies, and thus 
prepare and qualify him for his future work. In dealing 
with these influences wo are on Arm and fruitful ground. 
We know, for example, that Shakespeare was born and lived 
for twenty years pt Stratford-upon-Avon ; and we can say 
therefore with certainty that all the physical and moral 
influences of that picturesque and richly-sitoried Midland 
district melted as years went by into tlie full current of 
his ardent blood, became indeed the vital element, the 
very breath of life his expanding sjiirit breathed. We 
know a good deal about his Lome, his parents, and his 
domestic surroundings ; and these powerful factors in the 
development of any mind gifted with insight and sensibility 
must have acted wdth redoubled force on a nature so richly 
and harmoniously endowed as that of the Stratford poet. 
It would bo difficult indeed to overestimate the combined 
effect of these vital elements on his capacious and retentive 
mind, a mind in which the receptive and creative powers 
were so equally ])oised and of such unrivalled strength. 
This review of the larger influences operating with con- 
centrated force during the critical years of youth and early 
manhood will help to connect and inter[)ret the few and 
scattered particulars of vShakesiieare’s personal history. 
These particulars must indeed be to some extent connected 
and interpreted in order to bo clearly understood, and any 
intelligible account of Shakespeare’s life must therefore 
take the shape of a biographical essay, rather than of a 
biography proper. We may add that the sketch will be 
confined to the points connected with Shakespeare’s local 
surroundings and personal history. The large literary 
questions connected with his works, such as the classifica- 
tion, the chronology, and analysis of the plays, could not of 
course be adequately dealt with in such a sketch. It is 


the lesis necessary that this wider task should be attempted 
as the main points it embraces have recently been well 
handled by competi'ut Shakespearian scliolarh. The best 
and most corivcuieiit manuals embodying the results of 
recent criticism and research will be relerred to at the 
close of the article. Meanwhile we have first to look at 
the locality ol Shakespeare’s birth, both in itmnaterial and 
moral aspects. 

Warwickshire was known to Shakes] leare’s I'outem- W/ir- 
poraries as the ci‘iitral county or heart of England. 
was the middlo shire of the Midlands, wliore the two great 
Bomau roads ciossing the island Irom Ciist to west and 
west to east met, -^forming at their [»oint of junction the 
centre of an irregular St Andiew's cross, of wliich the arms 
extended from Dover to diester on llu‘ one side and from 
Totnes to Ijiiicolu and tin iioilh on the other. The centre 
in which these roads — Wat ling Stieet and the Fosse Way 
— thus met was early known from tliis eiicuiiistaiiee as the 
High Cross. Bidng the most inqiortant Midland position 
during the Jlomau occnjiatiou ol the country, several 
Roman stations were formed in tlie neigh bourliood of this 
venerable Qnatio liras. Of these (’ainden sjiecilies tlie 
ancient and flourisliing city of (1>cheHter, iPi>re.Heiitod in 
part by the modern (’iybrook, ami Manduessidurn, the 
memory of wliieli is j^robably r(*tained in the modern Man- 
cettar. Inqiortant Homan lemains have also been found 
within a few miles of Stratford, at Alcester, a central 
station on the thud great Roman road, llickiiild Street, 
which runs liom soutJi to north across the western side of 
the county. In later limes, wdien means ot communication 
were miiltqilied, the great roads to the north w'cst still 

^ Thoie IS c onsuk'rible siuii1rtilt> Ijctweeii tlie Aimirii'an itisciplcs of' 

Ann Jjfo .iinl 1h« English Sluikpis of the Ntwv Forest, who raiiie into 
nubile notnu in 1S74. Oiu* ot tlieii ineinhora bnd Ixmglit 31 mroH ot 
land, wliu h ttn y < uUivuted under the fUrci tion of “Motlu i Mary Ann 
Oirliiig, who was at oiife tb< ir joinidn ss and j)ioi>bid< ss. As the result 
of bonic litigation tli© Shakers were ejei ti-U in 1874, ami, alter having 
abelter iui a tiino on a lann belonging to the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
they Iht n becuiue a tent community. Charges w'ere nia<lc against tlieni 
of naked damung in the couiko ol their religioiiH ecstasies Tliey 
l>eh6ve in tho second a<ivent, regard Mrs Girling as llic woman Mesninh, 
have all property in common, and preach tlie doctrine of cebbaev 
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, passed through the couaty, and one of them, the maU 
road from Ix)ndon through Oxford to Birmingham, Stafitord, 
and Chester, was the ‘‘streete” or public way that crossed 
the Avon at the celebrated ford spanned in 1483 by »Sir 
Hugli Clopton’s magnificent bridge of fourteen arches. 
Immediately beyond the bridge rose the homely gables and 
wide thoroughfares of Shakespeare’s native place. 

The In Shakespeare’s time Warwickshire was divided by the 

irregular line of the Avon into two unequal but well-marked 
<livi«loij divisions, known respectively, from their main character- 
istics, as the woodland and the open country, or more 
technically as the districts of Arden and Feldon. The 
former included the thickly- wooded region north of the 
Avon, of which tlie celebrated forest of Arden was the 
centre, and the latter the champaign country, the rich and 
fertile pasture-lands between the Avon and the line of hills 
separating Warwick from the shires of Oxford and North- 
ampton. Shakespeare himself was of course familiar with 
this division of his native shire, and he has well expressed 
it in Lear’s description of the section of the kingdom 
assigned to his eldest daughter Goneril, — 

“ Of all tlu‘K(i bounds, —oven from tliis lino to this, 

With shadowy foiosts and with chainpaiiis i idl’d, 

With plrnteous riveis and wide-skirtod meads, — 

We make llieo lady.” 

No bettor general description of Warwickshire could 
indeed be given than is contained in these lines. Taking 
the Jionian roads, Watling and Ricknild Streets, as 
boundaries, they vividly dejiict the characteristic features 
of the county, including its plenteous rivers and wide- 
skirted meads. The old and central division of Arden 
and Feldon is clearly embodied in the second line, 
“ with shadowy forests and with ehampains rich’d.” 
This distinction, practically effaced in modern times by 
agricultural and mining progress, was partially affected by 
these causes even in Shakespeare’s own day. The wide 
Arden, or belt of forest territory which had once extended 
not only across the county but from the Trent to the 
Severn, was then very much restricted to the centre of the 
shire, the line of low hills and undulating country which 
stretched away for upwards of twenty miles to the north 
of Stratford. The whole of the northern district was, it is 
true, still densely wooded, but the intervening patches of 
arable and ]>asture land gradually encroached more and 
more iijion the bracken and brushwood, and every year 
larger areas were cleared and prepared for tillage by the 
axe and the plough. In the second half of the 16th 
cenlury, however, the Arden district still retained enough 
of its iiriinitive character to fill the [loot’s imagination with 
the exhilarating breadth and sweetness of woodland haunts, 
the beauty, variety, and freedom of sylvan life, and thus to 
ini[)ari to tlie scenery of An You Like It the vivid frosh- 
nesH and reality of a living experience. Tn this delightful 
comedy the details of forest-life are touched with so light 
t>ut at the same time so sure a hand as to prove the 
writer’s familiarity with the whole art of venery, his 
thorough knowledge of that “ highest franchise of noble 
and princely jileusure ” which the royal demesnes of wood 
and jiark afforded. In referring to the marches or wide 
margins on the outskirts of the forest, legally known as 
purlieus, Shakespeare indeed displays a minute technical 
accuracy wdiich would seem to indicate that in his early 
rambles about the forest and casual talks with its keepers 
and woodmen ho had picked u[) the legal incidents of 
sylvan economy, as well as enjoyed the freedom and charm 
of forest-life Throughout the purlieus, for instance, the 
forest laws were only [lartially in force, while the more 
important rights of individual owners were fully recognized 
and established. Hence it happened that Corin’s master, 
dwelling, as Rosalind puts it in a quaint but characteristic 


simile that betrays her sex, ‘^bere in the skirts of the 
forest, like fringe upon a petticoat,” could sell “ his cote, his 
flock, and bounds of feed,” and that Celia and Eosedind 
were able to purchase the cottage, the pasture, and the 
flock.” It may be noted, too, thal^ in exchange for the 
independence the dwellers in the purlieus acquired as 
private owners, they had to relinquish their common 
right or customary privilege of pasturing their cattle in the 
forest. Sheep, indeed, were not usually included in this 
right of common, their presence in the forest being regarded 
as inimical to the deer. When kept in the purlieus, there- 
fore, they had to bo strictly limited to their bounds of feed, 
shepherded during the day and carefully folded every 
night, and these points are faithfully reflected by Shake- 
speare. Again, only those specially privileged could hunt 
venison within the forest. But if the deer strayed beyond 
the forest bounds they could be freel}’^ followed by the 
dwellers in the purlieus, and these happy hunting grounds 
outside the forest precincts were in many coses spacious and 
extensive. The special oflice of a forest ranger was 
indeed to drive back the deer straying in the purlieus. The 
banished duke evidently has this in mind when, as a 
casual denizen of the forest, he proposes to make war on 
its native citizens : — 

“Come, shall we go and kill us venison * 

And yot it irks me, the poor dnpplcd fools, 

Being native burgheis of this desert city, 

Should, ill their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d.” 

And the melancholy Jaques, refining as usual with cynical 
sentimentalism on every way of life and every kind of 
action, thinks it would be a special outrage 

“ To flight the aniuiuls, and to kill them iqi. 

In their assign’d and native dwelling place.” 

Not only in As You Like It^ but in Zone’s Labour Lont^ 
in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor^ and indeed throughout his dramatic Vt^orks, 
Hhakespeare displays the most intimate knowledge of the 
aspects and incidents of forest life ; and it is certain that 
in the first instance this knowledge must have been gained 
from his early familiarity with the Arden district. This, 
as wo have seen, stretched to the north of Stratford in all 
its amplitude and variety of hill and dale, leafy covert and 
sunny glade, giant oaks and tangled thickets, — the wood- 
land stillness being broken at intervals not only by the 
noise of brawling brooks below and of feathered outcries 
and flutterings overhead, but by dajipled herds sweeiiing 
across the open lawns or twinkling in the shadowy bracken, 
as well as by scattered groups of timid conics feeding, at 
matin.s and vespers, on the tender shoots and sweet 
herbage of the forest side. The deer stealing tradition is 
sufficient evidence of the popular belief in the ]ioet’s love 
of daring exploits in the regions of vert and venison, 
and of his devotion, although in a somewhat irregular way 
perhaps, to the attractive woodcraft of the park, the 
warren, and the chase. The traditional scene of this 
adventure was Charlecote Park, a few miles north-east of 
Stratford ; but the poet’s early wanderings in Arden 
extended, no doubt, much further afield. Stirred by the 
natural desire of visiting at leisure the more celebrated 
places of his native district, he would pa.ss from Htratford 
to Henley and Hampton, to Wroxall Priory and Kenilworth 
Castle, to Stonolcigh Abbey and Leamington Priors, to 
Warwick Keep and Guy’s Cliffe. The remarkable beauty 
of this last storied 8{)ot stirs the learned and tranquil 
of the antiquaries Camden and Dugdale to an unwonted 
effort of description, even in the pre-descriptive era. 
“ Under this hill,” says Camden, “ hard by the river Avon, 
Btandeth Guy-cliffe, others call it Gib-cliffe, the dwelling 
house at this day of Sir Thomas Bean-foe. descended from 
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the ancient Normans line, and the very seate itselfe of 
pleasantnesse. There have yee a shady little wood, cleere 
and cristall springs, mossy bottomes and caves, medowes 
alwaies fresh and greene, the river rumbling hero and 
there among the stones with his stream making a milde 
noise and gentle whispering, and besides all this, solitary 
and still qiiietnesse, things most grateful to the Muses.” 
But the whole of the circuit was richly wooded, the 
towns, as the names indicate, being forest towns, — HeAley- 
in-Arden, Hampton-in-Arden, — while the castles and 
secularized religious houses were paled off within their 
own parks and bounds from the sylvan wilderness around 
them. Some, like the celebrated castle of the Mountfords, 
called from its pleasant situation amongst the woods 
Beaudesert, having been dismantled during the Wars of 
the Eoses were already abandoned, and had in Shake< 
speare^s day relapsed from the stately revelry that once 
filled their halls into the silence of the surrounding woods. 
At every point of the journey, indeed, as the poet’s eager 
and meditative eye embraced new vistas, it might bo said, 
** Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. " 

On the southern margin of the Arden division, towards the 
Avon, small farms were indeed already numerous, and 
cultivation had become tolerably general. But the region 
as a whole still retained its distinctive character as the 
Arden or wooded division of the county. Even now, 
indeed, it includes probably more woods and parks than 
are to bo found over the same area in any other English 
shire. 

The While parts of the Arden district were in this way 

Feldon cultivation, it must not be supposed that the 

( iviaion. Qj. QpQj^ country to the south of the Avon, the 

Feldon division of the county, was destitute of wood ; on the 
contrary its extensive pastures were not only well watered 
by local streams overshadowed by willow and alder, 
but well wooded at intervals by groups of more stately 
trees. The numerous flocks and herds that grazed 
throughout the valley of the Red Horse found welcome 
shelter from the noonday heat and the driving wind under 
the green roofs and leafy screens that lined and dotted 
their bounds of feed. And, although even the grazing 
farms were comparatively small, almost every homestead 
had its group of protecting elms, its outlying patch of 
hanging beech and ash, or straggling coi)se of oak and 
hazel. This is still reflected in such local names as Wood 
Park, Shrub Lands, Ockley Wood, Furze Hill, Oakham, 
Ashborne, Aloott Wood, Berecoto Wood, and Badland 
Gorse. These features gave interest and variety to the 
Feldon district, and justified the characteristic epithet 
which for centuries was popularly applied to the county as 
a whole, that of “ woody Warwickshire.” And Shakespeare, 
in passing out of the county on his London journeys, 
would quickly feel the difference, as beyond its borders he 
came upon stretches of less clothed and cultivated scenery. 
As his stout gelding mounted Edgehill, and he turned in 
the saddle to take a parting look at the familiar landscape 
he was leaving, he would behold what Speed, in his 
enthusiasm, calls another Eden, as Lot the plain of 
Jordan.” While the general aspect would bo that of green 
pastures and grassy levels, there would be at the same time 
the picturesque intermingling of wood and water, of mill 
and grange and manor house, which gives light and shade, 
colour and movement, interest and animation, to the plainer 
sweeps and more monotonous objects of pastoral scenery. 

History. On the historical side Warwickshire has points of 
interest as striking and distinctive as its physical features. 
During the Homan occupation of the country it was, as we 
have seen, the site of several central Roman stations, of 
which, besides those already noticed, the fortifled camps of 
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Tripontium and Prapsidium on the line of the Avon were 
the most important. A Roman road crossed the Avon at 
Stratford, and radiating north and south soon reached 
some of the larger Roman towns of the west, such as 
Uriconium and Corinium, Between these towns wore 
country villas or mansions, many of thorn being, like that 
at Woodchester, “magnificent palaces covering as much 
ground as a whole town.” The entire district must in 
this way liave been powerfully affected by the highir 
forms of social life and material splendour vliich the 
wealthier pro\incials had introduced. The immediate 
effect of this Roman influeiii*e on tlio native popiilationju 
was, as wo know, to divide them into opposed groups 
whose conflicts helped directly to pioduce the disastrous 
results which followed the witlidrawal of the Romans from 
the island. But the more permanent and nu»re ini[)ortant 
effect is probably to be tiaced in the far le.ss obstinate 
resistance offered by the Geltic tribes of Mid Britain to 
the invading Angles from the north and Saxons from 
the south, by whom themsilves and their district vvere 
eventually absorbed. Instead of the fierce conflicts and 
wrathful withdrawal or extermination of the contiuered 
Britons which prevailed further oast, and for a time 
perhaps further west also, the intervening tribes a[)pear to 
have accepted the overlordship of their Teutonic neighbours 
and united with them in the cultivation and defence of their 
common territory. The fact that no record of any early Enrly 
Angle conquest remains seems to indicate that, after at 
most a brief resistance, there w^as a gradual coalescence of 
the invading with the native tribes rather than any tierce xe„t„nic 
or memorable struggle between them. Even the more ruceH. 
indopondont and warlike tribes about the Severn repeatedly 
joined the Saxon llwiccas, whose northern frontier was the 
forest of Arden, in resisting the advance of Wessex from 
the south. And for more than a hundred years after the 
establishment of the central kingdom of the Angles, the 
neighbouring Wclsli princes are found acting in friendly 
alliance with the Mercian rulers. It was thus the very 
district where from an early period the two race elements 
that have gone to the making of the nation were most 
nearly balanced and most completely blended. The union 
of a strong C^oltic clement with the dominant Angles is still 
reflected in the local nomenclature, not only in the names 
of the chief natural features, such as rivers and heights, 

— Arden and Avon, Lickey, Alne, and Thame, — but in 
the numerous comhes and votes or cots, as in the reduplica- 
tive Cotswold, in the dims, dons, and dens, and in such 
distinctively Gcltic elements as man, pot, tri/, in names 
of places scattered through the district. The cates are, it 
is true, ambiguous, being in a majority of cases perhaps 
Saxon rather than Celtic, but in a forest country near the 
old Welsh marches many must still represent the Celtic 
coet or coed, and in some cases this is clear from the woid 
itself, as in Kingseot, a variation of Kingswood, and oven 
Charlecote exists in the alternative form of Charlewood. 

This union of the two races, combined with the stirring 
conditions of life in a wild and picturesque border country, 
gave a vigorous impulse and distinctive character to the 
population, the influence of wdiich may bo clearly traced in 
the subsequent literary as well as in the political history 
of the country. As early as the 9th century, when the 
ravages of the Danes had desolated the homes and scattered 
the representatives of learning in Wessex, it was to western 
Mercia that King Alfred sent for scholars and churchmen 
to unite with him in helping to restore the fallen fortunes 
of religion and letters. And after the long blank in the 
native literature produced by the Norman Conquest the 
authentic signs of its indestructible vitality first appeared 
on the banks of the Severn. Layamon’s spirited poem 
dealing with the legendary history of Britain, and written 
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at Bedstone near i\rlcy, within sighl of the river’s xn^estic 
sweep amidst its bordering woods and hills, is by far the 
most important literary monument of semi-Saxon, And, 
while the poem m a whole displays a Saxon tenacity of 
purpose in working out a comprehensive scheme of 
memorial verse, its more original parts have touches of 
passion and picture8(|uencss, as well as of dramatic 
vivacity, that recall the patriotic fire of the Celtic bards. 
A Imndrcd and fifty years later the first great period of 
Kuglish literature was inaugurated by another poem of 
marked originality and power, written under the shadow 
of the Malvern Hills. The writer of the striking series of 
allegoricis known as JHers Plowman^s Visions was a Shrop- 
shire man, and, notwithstanding his occasional visits to 
London and official employments there, appears to have 
spent his best and most productive years on the western 
border between the Hevern and the Malvern Hills In 
many points both of substance and form the iK)em may, 
it is true, be described as almost typically Haxon. But it 
has at the same time a power of vivid [portraiture, a sense 
of colour, with an intense and penetrating if not exag- 
gerated fooling for local grievances which are probably 
duo to the strain of (Jeltic blood in the writer’s veins. 
Two centuries later, from the biime district, from a small 
town on an afllucnt of the Severn, a few miles to the west 
of the river, came the national poet, who not only inherited 
the [patriotic fire and keen sensloility of Layamon and 
Langland, but who combined in the most [perfect form and 
carried to the highest [point of development the best 
([ualities of the two great races rc[pre8ented in the blood 
and history of the English nation. Mr J. B. Green, in 
roterring to the moral effects arising from the mixture of 
races in the Midland district, has noted this fact in one 
of those sagacious side-glances that make his history so 
instructive. Tt is not without significance,” he says, 
“ that the highest ty [)0 of the race, the one Englishman who 
has combined in their largest measure the mobility and 
fancy of the Celt with the depth and energy of the Teutonic 
tem[Por, was born on the old Welsh and English borderland, 
in the forest of Arden.” And from the purely critical 
side Mr Matthew Arnold has clearly brought out the same 
point He traces some of the finest qualities of Shake- 
s[Pcaro’s [poetry to the ('"oltic s[)irit which touched his 
imagination as with an enchanter’s wand, and thus hel[)ed 
to brighten and enrich the profoundcr elements of his 
creative genius. 

TJio history of Wurwickshiro in Anglo-Saxon firiiM is identified 
with the Uingdeni of Mereni, whieh, under a series of able rulers, 
was for a tiinw the dominant [)ov\(‘r of the eonntry. In later times, 
fmiu its <*eutral jposition, the eounty uas liable to bo crossed by 
military forces if lebollioii inudo head in the north or west, os well 
us to be traverseil and occupied by the lival armies during the 
[»rriods of civil war. The most iinpt)rtant events, indeed, con- 
nected with the shue before Shakespeare’s time occurred during 
the two greatest civil conflicts iii the earlier national annals — 
the liaioiiH’ War in the 18th <‘entnry, and the Wars of the Roses in 
the ir>th. The decisive kittles that closed these long and hitter 
struggles, and thus hoeamo turning points in our const itiitional 
histuiy, weio both fought on the hoideis of Warwickshire. — the 
battle of Kvesham on the Mouth-weytein and the battle of Hosworth 
Krolil on the north-ea.steru buuudary. The great leaders in each 
ismlliet— the founder of the Commons House of Parliament and the 
“ setter up (ind [luller dou n of kings” —were directly conneetcsl with 
WarwieKsbire. Kemlwoith helong«*d to Simon do Moiitfort, and 
its siege and sunender constituted the last net in the Barons’ War. 
liuriug the Wars of the Roses the county was naturally promi- 
J«eiit in public affairs, as its local earl, the last and greatest of 
tlhf^ JawlesK, [irodigal, and ambitious kivons <pf mediivval times, was 
^)oro tjian twenty yeais the leading figure in the struggle. 
Buti i^'otwothstjuuiing this poweiful infliieneo the county was, like 
tfi(< coi,^,jtry Itself, very much divided in its political 8ym[»athies 
aiui aeti vities. The w<*akn<*hs and vacillation of Henry VI. had 
8timulttteiH.[ i-ival house of Yoik to assert its claims, and, as the 
trading auo mereant^ile classes wei-e always in favour of a strong 
government, London, with the eastern counties and the chief [lorU, 
attd commercial} towns, favoured the house of York. On the otlicr 


hand, South Wales, some of the Midland and most of the veSimi# 
shiresj under the ieadershin of the Beauforts, and the northern 
counties, under the leadersnip of Clifford and Northumberland, 
supporM the house of Lancaster. Political fooling in the Princi- 
pality itself was a good deal divided. Tlie duke of York still 
possessed Ludlow Castle, and, the Welsh of the northern border 
oeing devoted to the liouscs of March and Mortimer, Prince 
Kdward, the young earl of March, after the defeat and death of bis 
father at Wakefield, was able to rally on the border a ** mighty 
Tpower of marchmen,” and, after uniting his forces With those of 
Warwick, to secure the decisive victory of Towton which placed 
him securely on the throne. Still, during the earlier stages of the 

a 'ib the Beauforts, with tlie earls of Pembroke, Devon, and 
ire, wore able to muster in the south and west forces sufficient 
to keep the Yorkists in check. And when the final struggle came, 

—when Henry oi Kichmond landed at Milford Haven,— Hie Welsh 
blood in his veins rallied to his standard so powerful a contingent 
of the southern marchmen that ho was able at once to cross the 
Severn, and, ti’aversing noith Warwuckshiro, to confront the forces 
of Eiebard, with the assurance that in the hour of need he would 
be supported by Stanley and N orthumborlaml Warwickshire itself 
was, as already intimated, considerably divided even in the more 
active stages of the eonllict, Coventry being strongly in favour of 
the Red Rose, while Warwick, under the influence ot the earl, w’as 
for a while devoted to the cause of the White Rose. Kenilworth 
was still held by the house of Lancaster, and Henry VI. at the 
outset of the conflict had more than once taken refuge there. On 
the other hand Edward IV. and Richard HI. both visited Warwick, 
the latter being so interested in the castle that ho is said to have 
laid the foundation ot a new ami “ mighty fayro ” tower on the 
nortli side, ufterw’ards known as the Bears Tower. Edward IV„ in 
harmony with his strong instinct for popularity, and eommatid of 
tin* aits Hint secure it, tried to conciliate the people of Coventry by 
visiting the town and witnessing its celebrated [lageants more than 
once— iit Chiihtmas in 14t>5 and at the festival of St George in 
1474. Although ho was accompanied by his queen the efforts to 
win the town from its attachment to the rival liouso do not appear 
to liavo been very successful. Under Edward’s rule the manifesta- 
tion of active ])artisanshi]> was naturally in abeyance, and no doubt 
the feeling may to some extent have declined. Indeed, in the latei 
stngi’s of the struggle Warwicksliire, like so pinny other counties, 
was coni[»aratively weary and quiescent. When Richard III. 
a<lvaiicod to the north the sheriff of the shire had, it is true, in 
obedience to the royal mandate levied a force on behalf of the king, 
but as tliis force never actually joined the royal standard it is 
uatuially assumed that it was either intercepted by Henry on his 
muich to Bosworth Kield or had voluntarily joined him on the evo 
(»1 the battle. In view of the strong Lancasterian sympathies in 
the north and oast of the shire the latter is by far tbo more 
[uobable snppohition. In this case, or indeed on either alternative, 
it may bo true, as asserted in the patent of arms subsequently 
granted to Shakespeaie’s father, that his ancestors had fought on 
hehulf of Henry VII. in the great battle that [daced the crown on 
his head. Many familii's hearing the name of Shakespeare were 
scattered through Waiwii kshire in the 15tb century, and it is 
thor»'fore not at all unlikely that some of tlieir members had 
wielded a siiear with effect in the battle that, to tlie immense 
lelief of the country, happily closed the most miacrahlo civil 
conflict in its annals. 

[Jut, whether any of his ancestors fought at Boswortli Field Influence 
or not, iShakespcaio w’ould bo sure in his youth to hear, almost of local 
at first hand, a multitude of exciting stories ami stirring inci- tradi- 
duiits connected W'lth so memoiable and ftir-i eaching a victory, tions. 
After the battle Henry VII. had slept at ('ovciitry, and w’as 
enteitained by the eitixens and presented with hand some gifts. 

He seems there also to have first exercised his royal power by con- 
fcriiiig knighthood on the mayor of the town. Tlie battle w*as 
fought only eighty years before ShakeRjieare’s birth, and [mblio 
events of iirniorfanee are vividly transmitted by local tradition for 
more than aouhle that length of time. At this hour the quiet 
farmsteads of Mid Somerset abound wilh stories and traditions of 
Monmouth and his soldiers, and of the events that [)re(*cded and 
followed the battle of Sedgemoor. And a century eailior local 
traditions possessed still more vitality and power. In the 16th 
(•entury, indeed, the groat events of the nation’s life, as w-cll as 
moro impoitant local incidents, were popularly presorvod and 
tiansmitted by meons of oral tradition and scenic nisplay. Only 
a small and cultured class could acipiire their knowledge of tlieiia 
thiough literal y chronicles ami learned rcoonis. The popular 
mind was of necessity largtdy fed and stimulated by the spoken 
narmtives of the rustic festival and the winter fireside. And a 
quiet seltlt^d neighbourhood like Stratford, out of the crusli, but 
near the great 001111*08 of national activity, would be jieculiarly rich 
in these stored-u]) materials of unwritten history. The very fact 
that within eight miles of Shakespeare’s birthplace arose fVom 
their cedar^d 8lo[)es the halls and lowers of the great earl wEb 
for more than a quarter of a century wielded a [kilitical and 
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military power mightier than any subject had wielded before 
would give the diatnct an exceptional prominence in tlie national 
annals, which would be locally rofloctoa in an annworing wealth of 
historic tradition. In Shakespeare's day Warwicksluro thus sup- 
plied the materials of a liberal elementary tiuiiiing in tlie heroic 
annals of the past, and especially in the great events of tlie recent 
past that had established the Tudors on the throne, consolidated 
the permanent interests of the Government and the country, and 
helped directly to promote the Rowing nnitj^ and strongth, pro- 
sperity and ronown, t)f the kingdom. The special value of 
Sfnakespeare’s dramatic interpretation of this period, arising from 
his early familiaiity with the rich and pregnant materials of 
unwritten history, has recently hcon insisted on afresh by one of 
our most careful and learned authorities. In the preface to his 
work on The Houses of Lancaster and York^ Mr Jatnea Gairduor 
says:—** For this period of English history we are fortunate in pon. 
aessing an unrivalled interpreter in our great dramatic poet 
Shakespeare. A regular sequence of Iiistorieal plays e.vlubit8 to ns, 
not only the general character of each successive reign, but nearly 
the whole chain of leading events from the days of Richard II. 
to the tieath of Richard III. at Boswortli. Following the guidance 
of such a master mind, we realize for ourselves the men and actions 
of the period id a way we cannot do in any other ejjoch. And 
this Ls the more iniportant ns the age itself, esjiccially toward.*? 
the close, is one of the most obscure in English history. During 
the period of the Wars of tho Roses w« have, eomjiaratively speak- 
ing, very few contemporary narratives of what took place, and 
anything like a general history of tho times wa.s not written till a 
much later date. But the doings of that stormy age, — the sad 
calamities endured by kings— the sudden changes of fortune in 
groat men— the glitter of chivalry and the horroi-s of civil war, — 
nil loft a deep imjjression upon tho mind of the nation, which was 
kept alive by vivid traditions of the past at the time that our gre-at 
dramatist wrote* Hence, notwithstanding the scantiness of records 
and tho meagreucss of ancient chronicles, we have singularly little 
difficulty in understanding tho spirit and cliaiacter of the times,” 
Familiar as ho must have been in his youth with the materials 
that enabled him to interpret so stirring a period, it is not surpris- 
ing that even amidst the quiet hedgerows and meadows of Strat- 
ford Shakespeare’s pulse should have bent high with patriotic 
enthusiosm, or that when launched on his now career in the 
iiiotropolia ho should have syinjiathized to the full extent on his 
larger powers with the glow of loyal feeling that, nndor Elizabeth’s 
rule, and especially in the conflict with Spain, thrilled tho nation’s 
heart with an exulting sense of full yiolitical life, realized national 
power, and gathering European fuino. 

In the interval that elajised between tlie battle of Boswortli 
Field and the birth of Shakespeare Warwickshire continued to be 
visited by tho reigning monarch and members of the royal family. 
The year after his accession to the erowni Henry VIII., with Queen 
Catherine, visited Coventry in state, and witnessed tliere a scries 
of magnificent pageants, lii 1.525 the Princess Mary spent two 
days at the priory, being entertained with the usual sports and 
shows, and presented by the citizens on her departure with hand- 
some presents. Tho year after Shukospeare’s birth Queen Elizabeth 
made a state visit to Coventry, Kenihvoith, and AVatwick, tho 
young oueen being received at every j)oint of her progress with 
unusually splendid domonstrationa of loyalty niul devotion. And 
nine ycni*a before Shakespeare’s birth King Edward VT., in the last 
months of his reign, had specially interested himself in tho re- 
establishment by royal charter of the free grammar school of the 
guild at Stratford, which had been suppresst'd at the dissolution 
of religious houses during his father’s reign. 

Stratford. The tov^n of Stratford lies on tho north bank of the 
Avon, at a point about midway in its course from its rise 
in Northamptonshire hills to its junction with the Severn 
at Tewkesbury. On entering the town, across Sir Hugh 
Clopton’s noble bridge, the road from tho south-east fans 
out in three main directions, — on the right to Warwick and 
Coventry, on the left to Alcestor, while between runs the 
central street, the modern representative of tho old Homan 
way to Birmingham, Chester, and the north. Further to 
the left a fourth and less important road leaves the town 
beyond the church, and, keeping in the main the line of 
the river, goes to Bidford, Salford Priors, and Evesham. 
It is a picturesque country road connecting a string of 
undulating villages and hamlets with Stratford. The 
town itself consisted in the 16 th century of the low gable- 
roofed wood-and-plaster houses dotted at intervals along 
these roads and down the cross streets that connected 
them with each other and with the river. Most of the 
houses in Shakespeare’s time had gardens at the back, 


and many at the sides also ; and the space between the 
houses, combined with tho unusual width of the streets, 
gave the town an open cheerful look which enabled it to 
retain pleasant touches of its earlier rural state. As its 
prosperity increa.sed tho scattered dwellings naturally 
tended to close up their ranks, and present a more united 
front of exposed wares and convenient hostelrios to tho 
yeomen and graziers, who with their wuvch and familie.s 
frequented the place on fair and market days. But in 
Shakespeare’s time tho irregular lino of gables and porches, 
of penthou.so walls and garden palings, with patches of 
flowers and overarching foliage betw^oen, still varied the 
view and refreshed the eye in looking down tho leading 
thoroughfares. These thoroughfares took the shape of a 
central cross, of which (Jhuroh, (’hapel, and High Streets, 
running in a continuous line north and onth, constituted 
the shaft or stem, while Bridge and Wood Si roots, running 
in anotlier line east and west, were the transviT.se beam 
or bar. At the ])oint of intcTsection stood the High Cross, 
a solid stono building with steps below and open arches 
above, from which public procluniations wen' made, and, 
as in London and other largo towns, sermons .sometimes 
delivered. Tho open space around the High (Voss was 
the centre of trade and merchandise on market days, and 
from the force of custom it naturally became tho site on 
which at a later jieriod tho market-house was built. Oppo- 
site tho High (Voss the main road, carried over Sir Hugh 
Clopton’s arches and along Bridge Street, turns to tho left 
through Henley Street on its way to llenloy-in-Ardtm 
and the more distant northerly towns. At the western 
end of Wood Street was a large and open space called 
Bother Market, whence Bother Street running parallel 
with High Street led through narrower lanes into the 
Evesham Boad. 

This opc*n ground w’as, as tho name iudioatoH, tho gicat rattlo The 
market of Stratford, ono of iho must impoitant featuros of its Rothw 
industrial In'story from very early times. In tho later Middle Market. 
Ages most of tho wealthier inhabitants were engaged in farming 
operations, ami the growth and priwperity of the place' resulted 
from its position as a muiket town in tho midst of an agricultural 
and grazing district. In tho 13tli eontury a iiiiiiiher of charters 
W'oro obtained from the early Phinlagenet kings, einjioworing the 
town to hold a weekly maiket and no fewer than five annual fails, 
four of which were mainly for cattle. In later times a hciich of 
great cattle markets, one for each month in tlio year, w'as added 
to the list. 'I’lio name of the Stratford cattle market eiii bodies 
this feature of its history, “ rother ” being a good Saxon woid for 
horned cattle, a word freely cin])loyed in Early Kngli.sh, hotli alone 
and in composition. In tlie Ifitli century it W'as still in familiar 
use, not only in literutuio hut in oflieial doeuments and cH])ocially 
in statutes of the realm. Thus Cowell, in his law dictionary, under 
tho heading “ Rother-beasts,” ex])lain8 that “tho name compro- 
heiids oxen, cows, steers, heifers, and such like horned beasts,” 
ami refers to statutes of Elizabeth and James in support of the 
usage. And Arthur Golding in 1507 tianslates Ovid’s lines— 

“ Mlllt* greRen ilU totlderaqiio ai'tnenta per heibas 
Jjriabant- ” 

“ A tliousand fluckti of sbeop, 

A thouBond htids of rother-lMaata, ho In his flcldn did keep.” 

The word seems to have been longer retained and more freely 
1180(1 in tho Midland eounties than elsewhere, ami Shakespeare 
iiimself employs it with colloquial jjreeirion in the restoied line of 
Timon of Jlhens: “It is the iMisturc lanls the rother’s sides.” 

Many a time, no doubt, as a boy, during the spring and suninier 
fairs, ho had risen with the sun, and, making his way from Henley 
Street to flio bridge, watched tho first arrivals of the “largo-eyed 
kine” slowly <lri\en in from the rich pastures of tho “Red Horse 
Valley.” There would be some variety and excitement in the spec- 
tacle os tho droves of meditative oxen were invaded from tune to 
time by gioiips of Herefordshire cows lowing anxiously after their 
skittisli calves, as wc'll as by the presence and discon ctrting activity 
of still smaller deer. And tho hoy would be sure to follow tho 
crowding cattle to the Rother ^farket and observe at leisuio tho 
humours of tlie ploughmen and drovers from tho Fcldou distri('t, 
whose heavy intermittent talk would be in perfect keeping with tho 
bovine stolidity of tho steers and heifers around them. There was 
a market-cross at the head of the Rother expanse, and this was the 
chief gathering place for tho cattle-dealers, as tho High Cross was 
tho rjulying point of the dealers in coni and eonntiy produce. In 
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modem Stratford Rothor Market retains Its place as the busiest 
centre at the annual fairs, during one of ivliich it is still customary 
to roast an ox in the oi»cji street, often amidst a good deal of 
popular excitement and convivial uproiu*. 

Chief The cross ways going from Rother Street to the river side, which 
streets cut the central line, dividing it into three sections, are Ely Street 

and and Sheep Street in a contiimouR line, and Scholar’s Lane and 0]ia])el 

suburbs Lane in another line. Thtjy run parallel with the head lino of 

Bridge and Wood Streets, and like tliem traverse from east to west 
the northern shaft of the cross tliat constituted the ground plan of 
tiio town. Starting down this line from the market house at the 
top, the tirst division, tlie High Street, is now, as it was in Shake- 
speaie’s day, the buHiest part for shoiis and shomdng, the solid 
building at the further corner to the left being the Corn Exchange. 
At tiie first corner of the second division, called Chapel Street, 
standH the lowndiall, while at the further corner are the site and 
railed-iii gaidons of Now Place, the large mansion purchased by 
Shakespeare in 1597. Opposite New Idaoe, at the comer of the 
third and l^st division, known as Ohurch Street, is the grey mass 
of (iothic buildings belonging to the guild of the Holy Cross, and 
consisting of the cha[>el, the hall, the giammar school, and the 
ahnshouses of the ancient guild. Turning to the left at the Iwttom 
Ilf Church Street, you enter upon what was in Sliako8j>carc’s 
lay a well-wooded suburb, with a few good houses scattered among 
the ancient elms, and surrounded by ornamental gardens and 
extensive private grounds. Jn one of tliese houses, with a sunn v 
expanse oflawii and shrubbery, lived in the early years of the I7tb 
century Shakespeare’s eldest daughter Susanna with her husband, 
Dr .fobii Hall, and here in spring iiioriiiugH and summer afteniooiis 
the great noct must have often strollo I, either alone or accom- 
panied by nis favourite daughter, realizing to the full the quiet 
enjoyment of the sylvan scene and i*a social surroundings. This 
pleasant suburb, called then as now Old Town, leads directly to the 
I'lmieh of the Holy Trinity, near the river side. The church, a fine 
Kpeciiimn of Pccorited and Perpendicular Gothic with a loftv spire, 
in approached on the northern side througli an avenue of limes, 
and sheltered on the ea-it ^nd south by an irregular hut massive 
group of elms towering above tlie churchwuy path between the 
transepts, the chancel, and the river. Below the church, on the 
margin of the river, were the mill, the mill-bridge, and the weir, 
half hidden by gn^y willows, green alders, and tall beds of rustling 
sedge. And, beyond the cliuivh, the college, and the lino of streets 
already described, the suburbs stretched away into gaidons, 
orchards, meadows, and cullivated fields, divided by rusflo lanes 
, with mossy hanks, flowering hedgerows, and luminous vistas of 

bewildering beauty. These cro.ss and country roads were dotted 
at intervals with eotluge homestcails, isolated farms, and the 
small gi cups of both which constituted the villages and hamlets 
iucludi'd within the wide sweep of old Stratford parish. Amongst 
these were tJie villages and luunletsof Welcombo, Ingon, Drayton, 
Shottoiy, Liuldington, Little Wilmcote, and Bishopstoiu Tlie 
town W'as thus girdled in the soring by daisied meadows and blos- 
Moming orcliards, and oiiricliod during tlie later months by the 
oiango ami gold of liarvost fields and autumn foliage, mingled 
with the conil and purple elusters of elder, hawthorn, and monn- 
tain ash, and, around the farms and cottages, with the glow of 
lipcning fruit for the winter’s store. 

Forest lUit perhaps the most characteristic feature of the 
survivals, .scenery in the neighbourhood of Stratford is to be found 
in tlie union of this rich and varied cultivation with 
picturesijue survivals of the primeval forest territory. The 
low hills that rise at intervals above the well-turned soil 
still carry on their serrated crests the lingering glories of 
the ancient woodland. Though the once mighty forest of 
Arden has disappeared, the after-glow of its sylvan beauty 
rests on the neighbouring heights formerly enclosed within 
its ample margin. These traces of the forest wildness and 
freedom were of course far more striking and abundant in 
Shakespeare’s day than now. At that time many of the 
farms had only recently been reclaimed from the forest, 
and most of them still had their bosky acres “ of tooth’d 
briars, sliarp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, their 
broom groves, hazel copses, and outlying patches of 
unshrubbed down. And the hills that rose above the 
chief villages of the neighbourhood wore still clothed and 
crowned with the green and mystic mantle of the leafy 
Arden. But, though much of the ancient woodland has 
disappeared since Shakespeare’s day, many traces of it 
still remain. Any of the roads out of Stratford will soon 
bring the pedestrian to some of these picturesque sur- 
vivals of the old forest wilderness. On the Warwick 


road, at the distance of about a mile from the town, there 
are. on the left the Welcombe Woods, and just beyond the 
woods the well-known Dingles, a belt of straggling ash 
and hawthorn winding irregularly through blue-bell depths 
and briery hollows from the pathway below to the crest 
of the hill above, while immediately around rise the 
Weloombe Hills, from the top of which is obtained the 
finest local view of Stratford and the adjacent country. 
Looking south-west and facing the central line of the 
town, you see below you, above the mass of roofs, the 
square tower of the guild chapel, the graceful spire of the 
more distant church, the sweep of the winding river, and 
beyond the river the undulating valley of the Bed Horse 
shut in by the blue range of the Cotswold Hills. A 
couple of miles to the east of the Welcombe Hills is the 
village of Snittcrficld, where Shakespeare’s grandfather, 
Bichard Shakesjieare, lived and cultivated to the end of 
his days the acres around his rustic dwelling. Beyond 
the village on its western side there is an upland reach of 
wilderness in the shape of a hill, covered with shrub and 
copsewood, and known as the Snitterfiield Bushes. Here 
Shakespeare as a boy must have often rambled, enjoying 
the freedom of the unfenced downs, and enlarging his 
knowledge of nature’s exuberant vitality. On the 
opposite side of the town, about a mile on the Evesham 
road, or rather between the Evesham and Alcester roads, 
lies the hamlet of Shottery, half concealed by ancestral 
elms and nestling amongst its homestead fruits and 
flowers. From one of these homesteads Shakespeare 
obtained his bride Anno Hathaway. A mile or two on 
the central road, ])assing out of the town through Henley 
Street, is the village of Bearley, and above the village 
another sweep of wooded upland known as Bearley 
Bushes. And at various more distant points between 
tliese roads the marl and sandstone heights, fringed with 
woods or covered with wilding growths, still bear eloquent 
testimony to the time when Guy of Warwick and his 
tutor in chivalry, Heraud of Arden, still roamed the forest 
in search of the wild ox and savage boar that frayed the 
infrequent travellers and devastated at intervals the 
slender cultivation of the district. The subtle power of 
this order of scenery, arising from the union of all that is 
rich and careful in cultivation with all that is wild and 
free in natural beauty, is exactly of the kind best fitted to 
attract and delight imaginative and emotional minds. It 
possesses the peculiar charm that in character arises from 
the union of reflned culture with the bright and exhilarating 
spontaneity of a free and generous nature. 

On its moral side such scenery has an expanding illuminating Moral 
Xmwer which links it to the wider and deei>er interests of humanity influ- 
as a whole. Nature seems to put forth her vital energies expressly euces of 
fur the relief of man’s estate, appearing as his friend and nelper scenery, 
and eonsolor. Instead of being absorbed in her own inaccessible 
grandeurs and solitary sublimities, she exerts her benign influonces 
expressly as it were for his good, to cheer and brighten his 
evanescent days, and beautify his terajiorary homo. Bolder and 
more nigged landscapes, gloomy glens, and thumlor-scan'ed X)eak8 
may excite more passionnto feoliiigs, may rouse and strengthen by 
reaction the individualistic elements of mind and character, and 
thus jiroduce the hardy, daring type of mountaineer, the intense 
self-centred and defiant local i)atriot or hero, the chieftain and 
his clansmen, contra mimdam. No doubt it is also true that the 
vaster and loftier mountain ranges have a unique power of exciting 
in susceptible minds the emotions of awe, wonder, and sublimity. 

But the very power and permanence of these mighty solitudes, the 
grandeur and immobility of their measureless strength and imperial 
re[>ose, dwarf by comparison all merely human interests ; and to 
the meditative mind swept by the spirit of such immensities the 
moments of our mortal life seem to melt as dew-drox>s into the 
silence of their eternal years. The feelings thus excited, being in 
themselves of the essence of poetry, may indeed find expression in 
verse and in verse of a noble kind, but the poetry will be lyrical 
and rofleotive, not dramatic, or if dramatic in form it will be lyrical 
in substance. As Mr Ruskin has (lointed out, the overmastering 
effect of mountain scenery tends to absorb and preoccupy the 
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niindy and thus to disturb the impartial view, the universal vision 
of nature and human nature as a complex whole, or rather of nature 
as the theatre and scene of human life, which the dramatist must 
preserve in order to secure success in his higher work. Mountain 
scenery is, however, not only rare and exacting in tlie range and 
intensity of feeling it excites, but locally remote in its separation 
from the interests and occupations of men. It is thus removed 
from the vital element in which the dramatist works, if not in its 
higher influence antagonistic to that element. Mr Hamerton, 
who discusses the question on a wider basis of knowledge and 
experience than perhaps any living authority except Mr lluskin, 
supports this view. “ As a general rule,” he says, “ I should say 
thereMs an antagonism between the love of mountains and tho 
knowledge of mankind, that the lover of mountains will often be 
satisfied with their appearances of power and jiassion, their splendour 
and gloom, their seeming cheerfulness or melancholy, when a 
mind indiflerent to this class of scenery might study tho analogous 
phases of human character.” Where, indeed, the influence of 
nature is overpowering, as in the East, wonder, — tho wonder excited 
by mere physical vastness, power, and infinitude, — takes the place 
of intelligent interest in individual life and character. 

But the dramatic poet has to deal primarily with human 
power and passion ; and not for him therefore is the life of 
lonely raptures and awful delights realized by the moiin> 
tain wanderer or the Alp-inspired bard. His work lies 
nearer the homes and ways of men, and his choicest 
scenery will be found in tho forma of natural beauty most 
directly associated with their habitual activities, most 
completely blended with their more vivid emotional 
experiences. A wooded undulating country, watered by 
memorable streams, its ruder features relieved by tho 
graces of cultivation, and its whole circuit rich in histori- 
cal remains and associations, is outside the domain of 
cities, the natural stage and theatre of the dramatist and 
story-teber. This was the kind of scenery that fascinated 
Scott’s imagination, amidst which he fixed his chosen 
home, and where he slcojis his last sleep. It is a border 
country of grey waving hills, divided by streams renowned 
in song, and enriched by the monuments of the piety, 
splendour, and martial power of the leaders whose fierce 
raids and patriotic conflicts filled with romantic tale and 
minstrelsy the whole district from the Lammermoors to 
the Cheviots, and from the Leader and the Tweed to the 
The old Solway Firth. In earlier times Shakespeare’s own dis- 
Welsh trict had been virtually a border country also. The 
border. tide of intermittent but savage warfare, between 

tho unsubdued Wolsli and the Anglo-Normans under the 
feudal lords of the marches, ebbed and flowed across tho 
Severn, inundating at times the whole of Powis-land, and 
sweeping on to tho very verge of Warwickshire. In the 
1 2th and 13th centuries the policy of intermarriage 
between their own families and tho Welsh princes w'as 
tried by tho English rnonarchs, and King John, on betroth- 
ing his daughter Joan to tho Welsh prince Llewelyn, gave 
the manor of liidford, six miles from Stratford-on-Avon, as 
part of her dower. Tho fact of this English jirincess 
being thus identified with South Warwickshire may help 
to explain the prevalence of the name Joan in tho county, 
but the early impulse towards the giving of this royal name 
would no doubt be strengthened by the knowledge that 
John of Gaunt’s daughter, the mother of the great earl 
of Warwick, had also borne the favourite local name. 
Shakespeare himself it will be remembered had two sisters 
of this name, tho elder Joan, born some time before liim, 
the firstborn of tho family indeed, who died in infancy, 
and the younger Joan, who survived him. But the local 
popularity of a name, familiarly associated with the 
kitchen and the scullery rather than with the court or the 
palace, is no doubt due to one of the more striking 
incidents of the long conflict between the English and the 
Welsh on tho western border. As we have seen, during 
the Barons’ War and the Wars of the Boses the western 
border was the scene of active conflict, each party seeking 
Welsh support, and each being able in turn to rally a 


power of hardy marchmen to its banner. And that the 
insurgent Welsh were not idle during the interval between 
these civil conflicts we have the emphatic testimony of 
Glendower : — 

** Three times liatli Iloiirjr Uolingbrooko made head 
Against my power ; thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sedgy-bottomed Severn have I sent him 
bootless home, and wt«ithcr.beaton back.” 

The Hotspur and [Mortimer revolt again.st Henry IV. 
well illustrates, indeed, the kind of support which English 
disaffection found for centuries in the Welsh marches. A 
rich heritage of stirring border life and heroic martial 
story was thus transmitted Irom tlio stormy ages of faith 
and feudalism to tho more settled ’I’udor times. Apart 
from the border warfare there were also the multiplied 
associations connected with ih« struggles between the 
nobles and the crown, and the rise of the Commons as a 
distinctive jiower in the country. The whole local record 
of groat names and signal deeds was in Shukcs])earo’s day 
so far withdrawn into tho past and mellowed by secular 
distance as to be capable of exerting its full oiichantinent 
over the feelings and the imagination. The historical 
associations thus connected with the hills and streams, tlu* 
abbeys and castles, of Warwickshire added elements of 
striking moral interest to the natural beauty of the 
scenery. To the penetrating imagination of poetic 
natures these elements reflected the continuity of national 
life as well as the greatness and splendour of the per- 
sonalities and achievements by which it was developed 
from age to age. They also helped to kindle within them a 
genuine enthusiasm for the fortunes and the fame of their 
native land. And scenery beautiful in itself acquired a 
tenfold charm from the power it thus possessed of bring- 
ing vividly before tho mind the wddo and moving panorama 
of tho heroic 2 »ast. Tho facts sufficiently jirovo that 
scenery endowed with this multiidied charm takes, if a 
calmer, still a deeper and firmer hold of the affectiou.s 
than any isolated and remote natural features, however 
beautiful and sublime, have power to do. Iliis general 
truth is illustrated with even excejitional force in the Jives 
of Scott and Shakosjieare. Both were iiassionately altachod 
to their native district, and tho memorable scenes amidst 
which their early years were jiassed. So intense wus 
Scott’s feeling that he told Wasliington Irving lluil if he 
did not see the grey hills and the heather once a y(‘ar he 
thought he should die. And one of the few traditions 
jireserved of Shakespeare is that even in the most active 
l)eriod of his London career lie always visited Stratford 
at least once every year. Wo know indeed from other 
sources that during his absence Shakesjioare continued to 
take the liveliest interest in the affairs of his native ])lace, 
and that, although London was for some years his jirofes- 
sional residence, ho never ceased to regard Stratford as liis 
home. 

Amongst other Illustrations of this strong feeling of Feeling 
local attachment that might bo given there is one 
has recently excited a good deal of attention and is worth * 
noticing in some detail. Mr Ilallnin, in a well-known 
passage, has stated that “no letter of Shakespeare’s writ- 
ing, no record of his conversation, has been iircserved.” 

But we certainly have at least one conversation reiiorted 
at first hand, and it turns directly on the jioint in question. 

It relates to a proposal made in 1614 by sumo of the local 
proprietors for tho enclosure of certain common lands at 
Welcombe and Old Htralford. The corporation of Strat- 
ford strongly opjiosed the project on the ground that it 
would be a hardship to the poorer members of the com- 
munity, and their clerk Mr Thomas Greene, who was 
related to Shakespeare, was in London about the business 
in November of the same year. Under date November 
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17th Ordene says, in notes which still exists oosen sleep their last sleep under the changing skies and amidst 
Bhakespear comyng yesterdy to town, 1 went to see him the fields and streams that ^ve light and music to their 
how ho did. Mo told me that they assured him they earliest years. Hence, of afi great authors, they are the 
ment to inclose no farther than to Grospell Bush, and so two most habitually thought of in connexion with their 
upp straight (leavyng out part of the Dyngles to the native haunts and homesteads. Even to his conten^o* 
flield) to the gate in Clopton hedg, and take in Salis- raries Shakespeare was known as the Swan of Avon. The 
buryc«i j>eoce ; and that they mean in Aprill to survey the two si^ots on British ground most completely identified 
land, and then to gyve satisfaction, and not before ; and with the noblest energies of genius, consecrated by life- 
ho and Mr Hall say they think ther will be nothyng done long associations, and hallowed by sacred dust are the 
at all.” This proves that the agtmts of the scheme had banks of the Tweed from Abbotsford to Dryburgh Abbey, 
seen Hbakespcaro on the subject, that he had gone care- and the sweep of the Avon from Charlecote Park to Strat- 
fully into the details of their plan, consulted Us son-in- ford church. To all lovers of literature, to all whose 
law Dr John Hall about them, and arrived at the conclu- spirits have been touched to finer issues by its regenerating 
aion that for the present they need take no decided action influence, these spots, and above all the abbey grave and 
in the matter. There is evidently on Shakespeare’s part the chancel tomb, are holy ground, — are national shrines 
a strong feeling against the proposed enclosure, and the visited by pilgrims from every land, who breathe with 
agents of the scheme had clearly done their best to remove pride and gratitude and affection the household names of 
las objections, promising amongst other things that if it Shakespeare and of Scott. 

wont forward he should suffer no pecuniary loss, a pro- The name Shakespeare is found in the Midland counties Shake- 
iuiso already confirmed by a legal instrument. But nine two centuries before the birth of the poet, scattered so 

months later, when the local proprietors seemed bent on widely that it is not easy at first sight to fix the locality 

pushing the scheme, Shakespeare takes a more decided of its rise or trace the lines of its progress. Several facts, 
stand, and pronounces strongly against the whole business, however, would seem to indicate that those who first bore 
Wo have a notice, dated September 1, 1615, to the it entered Warwickshire from the north and west, and may 
effect that Mr Shakespeare had on that day told the agent therefore have migrated in early times from the neighbour- 
of the corporation “that he was not able to bear the ing marches. The name itself is of course thoroughly 
enclosing of Welcoinbo.’’ As his ijroprietary rights and English, and it is given by Camden and Verstegan as an 
pecuniary inteiests were not to bo affected by the pro- illustration of the way in which surnames were fabricated 
posed enclosure, this strong expression of feeling must when first introduced into England in the 13th century, 
refer to the public advantages of the Welcombe common But it is by no means improbable that some hardy 

fields, and especially to what in Scotland would bo called borderers wl)o had fought successfully in the English 

thoir “ amenity,” tlie element of value arising from their ranks may have received or assumed a significant and 
freedom and beauty, their local history and associations, sounding designation that would help to perpetuate the 
Welcombe, as wo have seen, was the moat picturesque memory of their martial prowess. We have indeed a 
suburb of Stratford. The hills divided by the leafy distinct and authoritative assertion that some of Shake- 
Dingles afforded the finest panoramic view of the whole spoaro’s ancestors had served their country in this way. 
neighbourhood. On their eastern slope they led to Ful- However this may bo, families bearing the name are 
broke Park, the probable scene of the deer-stealing adven- found during the Ifith and 16th centuries in the Arden 
ture, and towards the north-west to the village of Snitter- district, especially at Wroxhall and Rowington, — some 
field with its wooded sweep of upland “bushes.” Every being connected with the priory of Wroxhall, while 
livro of the ground was associated with the happiest days during the 15th century the names of more than twenty 
uf Shakespeare’s youth. In his boyish holidays he had are enumerated as belonging to the guild of St Ann, at 
repeatedly crossed and recrossod the unfonced fields at Knoll near Rowington. In the roll of this guild or college 
the foot of the Welcombe Hills on his ways to the rustic are also found the representatives of some of the best 
scones and occupations of his uncle Henry’s farm in the families in the county, such as the Ferrerses of Tamworth 
outlying forest village. Ho knew by heart every boundary and the Clintons of ColeshilL Among the members of 
tree and stone and bank, every pond and sheep- pool, the guild the poet’s ancestors are to be looked for, and it 
every barn and (jattle-shed, throughout the whole well- is not improbable, as Mr French suggests, that John and 
frequented circuit. And in his later years, when after Joan Shakespeare, entered on the Knoll register in 1527, 
the turmoil and excitement of his London life he came to may have been the parents of Richard Shakespeare of 
reside at Stratford, and could visit at leisure the scenes of Snitterfiold, whose sons gave each to his children the 
his yonth, it was perfectly natural that he should shrink favourite family names. Richard Shakespeare, the poet’s 
from the prospect of having these scenes partially destroyed grandfather, occupied a substantial dwelling and culti- 
and their associations broken up by the rash hand of vated a forest farm at Snitterfiold, between 3 and 4 miles 
needless innovation, in his own emphatic language, “ho from Stratford. He was the tenant of Robert Arden of 
could not boar the enclosing of Welcombe,” and the only Wilmcote, “a gentleman of worship,” who farmed his own 
authoritative fragment of his conversation preserved to estate, situated a few miles to the west of Snitterfiold. 
us thus brings vividly out one of the best known and Richard Shakespeare was settled at the latter hamlet and 
most distinctive features of his personal character and doing well as early as 1543, Thomas Atwood of Stratford 
history -his deep and life-long attachment to his native having in that year bequeathed to him four oxen which 
place. Another illustration of the same feeling, common were then in his keeping ; and he continued to reside 
both to Scott and Shakes[)eare, is supjdiod by the prudence there certainly till 1560, and probably till his death. He 
and foresight they both displayed in husbanding their appears to have had two sons, John and Henry, of whom 
early gains in order to provide, amidst the scenery they John, the eldest, early broke through the contracted circle 
loved, a permanent homo for themselves and their families, of rustic life at Snitterfield, made his way to Stratford, and 
Shakespeare, the more careful and 8har|>-$ighted of the established himself as a trader in one of the leading 
two, ran no such risks and experienced no such reverses of thoroughfares of the town. This movement to the town 
fortune os those which saddened Scott’s later days. Both, probably took place in 1551, as in 1552 John Shakespeare 
however, spent the last years of their lives |n the home is described in an official document as residing ip Henley 
which their energy and affection had provided, and both Street, where the poet was subsequently bom. As to th6 
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precise nature of his occupation, the kind of wares in 
^vhich ho principally dealt, there are various and conflict- 
iiig statements that have given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion. The earliest official statement on the subject 
occurs in the register of the bailiff’s court for the year 
1556. lie is there described as a “glover,” which, 
according to the verbal usage of the time, included deal- 
ing in skins, as well as in the various leather-made 
articles of farming gear, such as rough gauntlets and 
leggings for hedging and ditching, white leather gloves for 
chopping wood, and the like. But in addition to the 
trade of glover and fell-monger tradition assigns to John 
Shakespeare the functions of butcher, wool-stapler, corn- 
dealer, and timber-merchant. These occupations are not 
incompatible, and together they represent the main lines 
some of which at least a young farmer going into the 
town for trading purposes would be likely to jmrsuo. 
He would naturally deal with the things he knew most 
about, such as corn, wool, timber, skins, and leather-made 
articles used in farm work - in a word, he would deal in 
farm conveniences and farm products. In a town that 
was the centre and chief market of an agricultural and 
grazing district, and as the member of a family whose 
wide connexions were nearly all engaged in farming 
operations, his prospects were certainly rather favourable 
than otherwise. And lie soon began to turn his country 
connexion to account. There is distinct evidence that he 
early dealt in corn and wood as well as gloves and leather, 
for in 1656 he sues a neighbour for eighteen quarters of 
barley, and a few years later is paid throe shillings by the 
corporation for a load of timber. 

The The poet’s father was evidently a man of energy, ambition, 
po«t’« and public spirit, with the knowledge and ability requisite 
fitlher. Iqj. pushing his fortune with fair success in his now career. 
His youthful vigour and intelligence soon told in his favour, 
and in a short time wo find him taking an active part in 
j)ublic affairs. Ho mode way so raj)idly indeed amongst 
his fellow-townsmen, that within five years after entering 
Stratford he is recognized as a fitting recipient of municipal 
honours ; and his official appointments steadily rise in 
dignity and value through the various gradations of leet- 
juror, ale-taster, constable, affeeror, burgess, chamberlain, 
and alderman, until in 1 568 ho gains the most distinguirlied 
post of official dignity, that of high bailiff or mayor of 
the town. Within twenty years after starting in business 
ill Henley Street lie tlius rises to the highest ])lace in the 
direction of municipal affairs, presiding as their head over 
the deliberations of liis fellow aldermen and burgesses, 
and as chief magistrate over the local court of record. 
Three years later, in 1571, he was again elected as chief 
alderman. There is ample evidence, too, that during 
these years bo advanced in material prosperity as well as 
in municipal dignities and honours. As early as 1556 he 
had means at his command which enabled him to purchase 
two houses in the town, one in Henley Street with a 
considerable garden, and another in Oreenhill Street with 
Early a garden and croft attached to it. In the following year 
lie married an heiress of gentle birth, Mary Arden of the 
Asbies, who had recently inherited under her father’s will 
a substantial sum of ready money, an estate at Wilmcote, 
consisting of nearly 60 acres of land with two or three 
houses, and a reversionary interest in houses and lands at 
Snitterfield, including the farm tenanted by Bichard 
Shakespeare, her husband’s father. Being now a landed 
projirietor and a man of rising position and influence, John 
Shakespeare would be able to extend his business opera- 
tions, and it is clear that ho did so, though whether 
always with due prudence and foresight may be fairly 
questioned. To a man of his sanguine and somewhat 
impetuous temper the sudden incieaso of wealth was 
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probably by no means an unmixed good. But for some 
years, at all events, ho was able to maintain his more 
prosperous state, and his new ventures appear for a time 
to have turned out well. He is designated in official 
documents as yeoman, freeholder, and gentlenmn, and lias 
tho epithet “master” prefixed to his name; this, being 
ot|uiviilent to es(|uiro, was rarely used except in relation 
to men of moans and stalif)n, possessing liiniled property 
of tlicir own. In a note to another otlicial document it 
is stated that about tho time of his becoming chief magis 
trate of Stratford John Shakespeare had “lands and tene- 
ments of good worth and ^^l)stnnce ” estimated in value 
at £500, and though therii may be some exagt’^evation iw 
this estimate his property from various sources must have 
been worth nearly that sum. And in 1 575 he increased the 
total amount by jiurchasing two housi s in lb nicy Street, 
the two that .still remain identified 'with the name and are 
consecrated by tradition as the birthplace of the pod. But 
this was his last purehase, tin* tide ot his hitherto ]>rO' 
sperous fortunes being but too clearly alnaidy on the turn. 

Having ])asse(l the highest [M)int of social and eoinmercial 
success, he was now facing tlie downward slope, and the 
descent once begun was for some years (‘ontiniious, and at 
times alarmingly and almost inscrutably rapid. 

It 8('cinH clcr^r indeed from tJiO facts of the caM* tlint, notwilli- iJeversoof 
standing John Shakespeare's intidligence, activity, and j'arly loriuno. 
success, thero was sonio (h'feet of eliaracter whieii inlnuiuct'd an 
olemcmt of instability into his eareer, and in tlie end very niiieli 
ncutrali/ed the working oi his nobler powers. Faintly disceinihle 
jMwhaps from tho first, and uverpoweied only for a tune l>y tin* 
aceess of jn’osperity that followed his fortunate iimrriag<*, this vital 
fla’w ultimately ]»rodueod its natural fruit in tho .siTions emhuiiass- 
nnmts that eloiide<l his later years, 'J’he ]>reeise natnrt of tho 
defeet can only he indicated in general teims, hut it .^eems te 
have coinsisted very nmrh in a want of meusure and hahmee, of 
adequate rare and foresight, in Ins husniess dealings ami i-alcula- 
tions. Ho seenih to Jiave j^ossessed the eager Siinguine temi>era- 
mont which, ahsoihed in tho immediate (dtje(‘t of pmsiiit, o\(‘ihMdvs 
diflienllies and neglects tho wider considerations on wldcli lasting 
biiceoss depends. Even in his early years at .Strafford Iheie are 
•signs of this ardent, imi>ati«‘nl, somewhat un)n*edful tem]M*r. Ho 
is not only active and ]mshing, but too restless and e\ciliil>Ie to 
pay j»roper attention to nceesnaiy details, or disrhaigo with 

J mneUiality the minor duties of Ins ]K).sition. The first leeoided 
act in his local histoiy illustrates this leatnio of his character. In 
April .Tohn Shakespeare is fined twelve pence, cfjual to hot ween 
eight and ten shillings of our English money now, lor not remov- 
ing tho heap of household diit ami nduse tlial had aeeumul.ilerl in 
front of his own door. Another illustration of liis want of thorough 
method, and system in the nianagenieni of his atfairH is supplied 
by the fact that in the years bont) Cf7 he allowed Innisell to he sued 
in the baililfs court lor eomj>arativelv sin.ill debts. This could not 
have arisen from any want of imsaiis, as dining the same jieriod, in 
Oetoher l.'i.OO, he made the jau chase alremly n-firreil to of tw’o 
homses with extensive gardens. 7'lie actions foi d(ht must there- 
fore have been tho lesult of negligem*o or temper on .lohn 
iShakespeare’s ]>art, and either alteriiati\c tells almost eipially 
against his habits of business cooliiess and regiilaiity. Another 
illustiatioii of his restless, ill-eonsideied, ami uiilmhineed energy 
may he hmiid in the nuniher and variidy of oeeujwitions whiidi lie 
seems to have added to his eaily timle of glover and leather-dealer 
As his ]»io8]»eets improv<*d he ap])earH to have seized on fiesli 
hr.anches of business, until he had included witliiii Ids gius[» the 
wliole tilde of agricultural products that could in any way he 
brought tomaiket. It would secTn also that he added funning, 
to a not ineonsidenihle extent, to his ex]>anding retail businosH in 
St rat fold. Hut it is eijually dear that he lacked tlie orderly 
method, the eomprehensive outlook, and the vigilant caie for 
details eHsenti.al for holding well in hand the threads of so com- 
jdicated a eommeidal web. Other disturbing forces may piobahly 
()o discovered iu the ]>ride and ambition, the love of social exeite- 
inenl and display, which appear to be among the ground imtcR of 
John Shakespeaio’s diameter so far as it is revealed to us in the 
few facts of his history, liis strong social feeling ami love of 
jdeasurahle excitement are illustmted by the fact tliat (luring the 
year of his mayoralty he brought companies of jdayers into the 
town, and inaugurated dramatic juTformanccs in the guild liall. 

It is during the year of his lillirig tlie jiost of high-baililf that we 
fimt hear of stage play^ at Stratford, and the playeis must have 
visited the town, if not, as is most likely, at tlu‘ invitation and 
desire of the poet’s father, at least with Ins sanction and suppori 
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In iftich caHt'B thn playt^iH could not act at all without the {w- 
luifwion of the mayor ami council, and their first }>erfuniianco was 
usually a froo on tcrtairi incut, patronized and paid for by the corpora- 
tion, and called tlio mayor’s play. In all tliis John Shakcsiwaro 
took the initiative, and in so doing probably hcljaid to decide tho 
future cfiuKT of his son ^fho notes of personal pride and social 
ambition arc cmially apparent. It is on record, for example, that 
soon after nMching the liighcst post of municipal distinction tho 
poet’s Jatlici aj>[)licd to tin; heralds’ college for a grant of arms. 
Titis applnsttioii was not at the time successful, hut it sooms to 
have been so tar seriously outertained that ollicial inquiries were 
inad(> into the family history and social standing of the Bhake- 
sj>o.ins. Hut the remarkable fact is that such an application 
should have been made at all by a Btratford burgess whose position 
and piospects were so unstable and precarious as tho evonla of tlie 
next few years showed those of John Shakespeare to be. .At tho 
time of the application his increasing family must have enlarged 
his houseliold expense's, while his official position, combined with 
his open and generous naluro, his love of social synijiathy, distinc- 
tion, and support, would probably have lod him into habits of free- 
handed hospitality and ineonsideruto expenditure. All this must 
have holpcti to introduce u scale of lavish domestic outlay that 
would tend diiectly to hasten the financial collapse in his affairs 
that sjiecdily followed. And on finding things going against him 
John Bhakcspcarc was just the man to discount nis available 
resources, and, as the pressuro inci eased, mortgage his future and 
adopt any iKJssible expedient for maintaining the incroased port 
and social consecpiencc he had impimlcntly assumed. 

Moral This seems to have he<‘n the course actually pursued when pecu- 
effeuts, niary dilliculties arose, i>unng tho thice years that elapsed after liis 
last purchase of liouso property liis affairs becnnio so scnously embar- 
ra.ssed that it nas found necessary, if not to sacrifice, at least to jeo- 
pardize the most cherished future of the family in order to meet tho 
exigencies of the moment. In 1.078 John and Mary Bhakespoare 
mortgaged for forty pounds their most considerable piece of landed 
property, the estate of the Ashies Tlie mortgagee was a family 
<*onnexion of their own, Edmund I^imbcrt, who liad married Mary 
Bhakespeaie’s sister Joan. Tho subsoijuent history of this transac- 
tion hIiows how bitt(M’ must have been the need that induced the 
Bhakespeares to surreinhu’, even for a time, their full control over 
the aiK'estral estate, 'J’he next year, however, tin; pressure, instead 
of being relieved by the saerinco, had become still more urgent, 
and tho only outlying projierty that remained to meet it was the 
reversionary Interest in the Siiitterfield estate. Under a family 
settlement Mary Shakespeare, on tho death of her stepmother, 
would come into the posscsMoii of houses ami land at Snlttcrfield 
almost eipinl in value to the A shies estate. But in 1579 the 
Bhakespeares found it necessary to dispose altogether of this 
reversionary interest. In that year it was sold to Kobort Webb 
for the sum of forty pouiuls. The buyer was a nephew of Maiy 
Bhakespeare, being tlie son of AlexamW Webb, who had married 
her sister Margaret. In thus applying to relatives or family con- 
nexions in their need, and disfiosing of their pioperty to them, tho 
Bhakespeares may have hoped it would be moie easily regained 
should limes of jironpcrity leturn. 'J’he saciilicc of tho remaining 
intorests in the Bnitiertudd property afforded, however, only a 
temporary relief, ([Uite insufliciont to remove tho aceumulatiiig 
burden of debt and difficulty which now weighed tho Bhakespeares 
dowMi. The notes of tho proci*cdings of the Stratford corporation 
and of the local court of reconl hufficieiitly show that John Shake- 
spenre’s adverse fortune continued through a seiies of years, and they 
also enable us in jmrt to understand how ho bore hiinholf under the 
changes in his social position that follow’od. These changes begin 
in tlio ciitical year 1578. In January of that year, when his 
bnither aldermen w-ere called upon to }>tiy a considerable sum 
oa(*h as a contribution to tho military e(iuipment to be ])rovidod 
by the tow'ii, John Shakespeare is so far relieved tliut only one 
half the amount is icquired from him. Later in tho year wo find 
him wdiolly exempted from tho W'oekly tax jiaid by his felhnv- 
aldermcn for the relief of tho poor. In tho spring of the follow- 
ing year, on a further tax for military purposes being laid on tho 
Kown, lit' is unable to contribute anything, and is accordingly 
ve'v M)rted as a defaulter. A few years later, in an action for a debt, 
^ lict is rccoided against him, with tho official report that he had 
il** "’Inch distraint could he inado. About tho same time 
ht' « js to have been under some restraint, if not actually 
(\for debt. And as late as 1592 it is officially stated, as 
impury into tho number who fail to attend the 
^ that t t**'*'^ month according to tlie statutory renuiie- 
luonv, Shakespeare with some others, two of whom, 

are named Fluellen and Ihudolph, “come not to 
i had at uroeoas for debt.” In the year 1586 another 
1 • expvesHly he>6th been chosen in his ]»lace, tho reason given 
\ viL ^\vott they « ,lohn Shakes] >eare doth not come to tho 

^ time.” 

f fortune h® »'e‘cord it would seem that under his revemo 

^ ith marked sympathy and consideration 


by his fellow townsmen. For at least seven years after his 
troubles first began his fcUow-burgcsses persist in keeping his 
name in its placo of honour on thoir roll, partly no doubt as a 
mark of respect for his character and past services, and partly it 
may be in the hojie that his fortunes might improve and prosperous 
days return. And, when at length lie is superseded by the appoint- 
ment of another in his place, this is done, not on tho ground of 
his reduced circumstances, but simply because he voluntarily 
absents himself from the council, never attends its meetings or 
takes any part in its affairs. This is a noteworthy fact illustrating 
still further John Shakespearo^s character. The statement clearly 
indicates the kind of moral collapse that had followed tho con- 
tinuous pressure of material reverses. The eager sanguine nature 
that had so genially oxtiauded in prosperity was, it is clear, sorely 
chilled and de{>resscd by adversity. He abandons the. usual places 
of resort, withdraws himself from the meetings of the corporation, 
and ceases to associate with his fellow-burgesses. And, what is 
perhaps still more noticeable, he gives up attending church, and no 
longer oven w'orships with his follow- townsmen. All this is the 
more significant because his circumstauceB, though seriously 
embarrassed, and for some years much reduced, w*ero never so 
desperate as to comi>el him to part with his freehold pro|)crty in 
Henley Street In the darkest hours of his clouded fortune he 
still retained tho now world-famous houses associated with the 
port’s birth and early years. There was no adernmte reason tlnro- 
fore why John Shukespearo should have so comiiletely forsaken the 
usual haunts and regular assemblies of bis fellow- townsmen and 
ineiids. But it seems ele.ar, as already intimated, that, while 
gifted with a good deal of native energy and intelligenee, and 
possessing a temper that was proud, sensitive, and oven passionate, 
John Shakespeare laeked the kind of fortitude and moral courage 
wliich enahlos men to mec‘t serious reverses of fortune with dignity 
and reserve, if not with cheoriulness and hope. With the instinct 
of a wounded animal he seems to have left the jirosperous herd and 
retired apart to bear his pain and loss in solitude and alone. Nor 
apparently did ho hold up his head again until tho efficient sujiport 
oi his pros])oi*ous son enabled him to take active measures for the 
recovery of his alienated estate and lost position in the town. By 
the midille of the last decade of tho ICth century the poet’s success 
in his profession was thoroughly assui’ed, and he was on the high 
road to wealth and fame. As actor, dramatist, and probably also 
as sharer in the Blaekfriars theatre, ho was in the receipt of a 
largo income, and according to tradition received a consuleruble 
sum from the young earl of Southampton, to whom his poems 
were dedicated. Tho son was now therefore as able as he had 
always been willing to help his father to regain tho position of 
comfort and dignity he had formerly occupied Wo find accord- 
ingly that in 1597 John and Mary Shakespeare filed a bill in 
Chancery against John Lambert for the recovery of the Asbies 
estate, which liad been mortgaged to his father nearly twenty 
years before. Tiiore hud indocu been some movoincnt in the 
matter ten years earlier, on the death of Kdwaid Lambeit tho 
iiiortgagee. His sou John being apparently anxious to settle tho 
dispute, it was proposed that ho should pay an additional sum of 
twenty pounds in order to convert the mortgage into a sale, ami 
that he should then recedvo from the Shakespeaies an absolute title 
to the estate. The arrangement was not, however, euiried out, 
and in 1589 John Shakespeare brought a bill of complaint against 
Lambert iu the Court of Queen’s Bench. Nothing further, how- 
ever, seems to have been done, ])rohahly because Lambert may 
have felt that iu tho low state of tho Bhakespeares’ fortune the 
action could not he ))resscd. In 1597, however, there was a 
change in tho relative 2 >OKition of the litigants, John Shakespeaio 
having now the jjurse of his sou at his command, and a bill in 
('liauccry w'as accordingly tiled against John Lambert. Tho jJca 
in sujiport of the Bhakespeares’ claim was that the original con- 
ditions of the mortgage liad been fulfilled, tho money in discharge 
having been offered to Edward I^mhcrt at the })roj)er date, but 
refused by him ou the ground that other sums were owing which 
must also be repaid at tho same time. To this plea John Lambert 
replied, and there is a still further “replication” on the iiart of 
the Bhakes])eares. How tho matter was eventually decidetf is not 
known, no decree of the court in the ease having been discovered. 
But tho j)rohabiUtic8 are that it was settled out of court, and, as 
the estate did not return to the Bhakcsjwiares, probably on the 
basis of the ])roposal aheudy made., — that of the payment of an 
additional sum by John Lambert. About the same date, or rather 
earlier, in 1696, John Shake8]»eare also renewed his application to 
the heralds’ college for a grant of arms, and this time with success. 
The grant was made on the ground that the history and position 
of the Shakespeare and Arden families fully entitled the applicant 
to receive coat armour. There can bo no doubt Uiat the mbans 
required for’ supporting these apiilications weie supplied by the 
poet, and ho wrould 1)0 w’ell rew^arded by tho knowletige that in the 
evening of his days his father had at length realized the desire of 
his heart, being ollicially recognized as a “ gentleman of worship.” 
And, what would now perhaps please his father still better, he 
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would be able to baud on the distinction to his son, whoso pro- I 
fession prevented him at the time from gaining it on his own 
account. John Shakesi>eare died in 1601, having through the 
affectionate care of his son spent tlio last years of his life in the 
ease and comfort befitting one who had not only been a prosperous 
burgess, but chief aldcman and mayor of Stratfoid. 
the Of Mary Arden, the poet’s mother, we know little, 

hardly anything directly indeed ; but the little known is 
mo r. favour. From the provisions of her father’s 

will it is clear that of his seven daughters she was his favour- 
ite; and the links of evidence are now complete connecting 
her father Robert Arden with the great Warwickshire family 
of Arden, whose members had more than once filled the 
posts of high‘Sheriff and lord-lieutenant of the county. 
She was thus descended from an old county family, the 
oldest in Warwickshire, and had inherited the traditions of 
gentle birth and good breeding. Pier ancestors are traced 
back, not only to Norman, but to Anglo-»Saxon times, 
Alwin, an early reiiresoutative of the family, and himself 
connected with the royal house of Atlielstano, having been 
vice-comen or sheriff of Warwickshire in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. His son Turchill retained his extensive 
possessions under the Conqueror; and, when they were 
divided on the marriage of his daughter Margaret to a 
Norman noble created by William Rufus earl of Warwick, 
Turchill betook himself to his numerous lordships in the 
Arden district of the county, and assumed the name of ])e 
Ardern or Arden. His descendants, who retained the name, 
multiplied in the shire, and were united in marriage from 
time to time with the best Norman blood of the kingdom. 
The family of Arden thus represented the union, under 
somewhat rare conditions of original distinction and 
equality, of the two groat race elements that have gone to 
the making of the typical modern Englishman. The 
immediate ancestors of Mary Shakespeare were the Ardens 
of Parkhall, near Aston iq the north-western part of the 
shire. During the Wars of the Roses Robert Arden of 
Parkhall, being at the outset of the quarrel a d(*voted 
Yorkist, was seized by the Lancastrians, attached for high 
treason, and executed at Ludlow in 1452. He left an only 
son, Walter Arden, who was restored by Edward IV. to his 
position in the country, and received back his hereditary 
lordships and lands. At his death in 1502 he was buried 
with great state in Aston church, where three separate 
monuments were erected to his memory. He had married 
Eleanor, second daughter of John Hampden of Bucks, and 
by lier had eight children, six sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Sir John Arden of IWkhall, having been 
for some years esquire of the body of Henry VII., was 
knighted and rewarded by that monarch. Sir John was 
the great-uncle of Mary Shakespeare, — his brother Thomas, 
the second son of Walter Arden, being her grandfather. 
Thomas Arden is found residing at Aston Cantlowe during 
the first half of the Kith century, and in the year 1501 ho 
united with his son Robert Arden, Mary Shakespeare’s 
father, in the purchase of the Snittcr field estate. Mary 
Shake'^peare was thus directly connected by birth and 
lineage with those who had taken, and were to take, a 
foremost jiart in the great conflicts which constitute turning- 
points in the history of the country. On her father’s side 
she was related to Robert Arden, who in the 15th century 
lost his life while engaged in rallying local forces on behalf 
of the White Rose, and on her mother’s side to John 
Hampden, who took a still more distinguished part in the 
momentous civil struggles of the 17th century, 

A very needless and abortive attempt has been made to 
call in question Robert Arden’s social and family position 
on the ground that in a contemporary deed he is called a 
husbandman (ar/ricola ), — the assumption being that a 
husbandman is simply a farm-labourer. But the term 
husbaj^dman was often used in Shakespeare’s day to desig- 
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nate a landed proprietor who farmed one of his own estates. 

The fact of his being spoken of in official docuinonts as 
a husbandman docs not therefore in the least affoet Robei t 
Arden’s social position, or his relation to the great house 
of Arden, which is now established on the clearest evulenco. 

He was, however, a younger member of the house, and 
would naturally share in the diminished fortune and 
obscurer career of such a position. But, even as a cadet 
of so old and distinguished a family, he would tenaciously 
jiresene the generous traditions ot birth and breeding he 
had inherited Mary Arden was thus n gentlew'oman in Mmy 
the truest sense of the term, and she W'ould bring into her ArJon— 
husbaners household elements of cl aracter ami cultuie 
that would bo of priceless value to the family, and espe- 
cially to the eldest son, who naturally had the first place 
in her care and love. A good mother is to an iinagina 
tivo boy his earliest ideal of womanhood, and in her for 
him are gathered up, in all their \Ual fulness, the ten- 
derness, sympathy, and truth, the infinite love, patient 
watchfulness, and self-abnegation of the whole sex. And 
the experience of his mother’s bearing and example during 
the vicissitudes of their home life must have been for the 
future dramatist a vivid revelation of the more sprightly 
and gracious, as w'oll as of the profounder elements, of 
female character. In the earlier and prosperous days at 
Stratford, wdien all within the homo circle was bright and 
happy, and in her intercom so with her boy Mary Shake- 
speare could freely unfold the attractive qualities that had 
so endeared her to her father’s heart, the delightful image 
oi the young mother would melt unconsciously into the 
boy’s mind, fill his imagination, and become a storehouse 
whence in after years he would draw some of the fiimst 
linos in liis matchless portraiture of women. In the darker 
days that followed he would learn something of the vast 
possibilities of suffering, personal and sympalhetie, be 
longing to a deep and sensitive nature, and as the troubles 
made head he would gain some insight into the quiet 
courage and self-possession, the unwearied fortitude, sweet- 
ness, and dignity which such a nature reveals when stirred 
to its depths by adversity, and rallying all its resoureos 
to meet tlio inevitable storms of fate. These storms were 
not simply the ever deej)ening pecuniary embarrassments 
and consequent loss of social position. In the very crisis 
of the troubles, in tlie sjning of 1572, death entered the 
straitened household, carrying off Ann, the younger of the 
only two remaining daughters of John and Maiy Shake- 
speare. A cliaractcristic trait of the fatlior’s grief and 
pride is afforded by the entry in the churcli books that a 
somewhat excessive sum was paid on this occasion for the 
tolling of the bell. Even with ruin staring him in the 
face John >Shakespearo would forego no point of customary 
respect nor abate one jot of the ceremonial usage proper 
to the family of an eminent burgess, altliough the observ- 
ance might involve a very needless outlay. In passing 
through these chcqucied domestic scenes and vividly 
realizing the alternations of grief and hope, the eldest son, 
oven ill his early years, would gain a fund of memorable 
expeiiences. From his native sensibility and strong 
lamily affection ho would passionately sympathize with 
his parents in their apparently hopeless birugglo against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Above all 
he would cherish the memory ot his mother’s noble bear- 
ing alike under serene and clouded skies, and learn to 
estimate at their true worth the refined strength of 
inherited couiage, the dignified grace and silent helpful- 
ness of inherited courtesy and genuine kindness of heart. 

I These recollections were vitalized in the s])rightly intelli- 
gence, quick symiiathy, and loving truthfulness belonging 
to the female characters of his early comedies, as well as 
in the profounder notes of womanly grief and suffering, 
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struck with so sure a liaiul and with such depth and 
intensity of tone, in the early tragedies. 

Qualities But in addition to her constant influence and example the 
liiherlteil [)rol>ahly indebted to liis motlier for certain ele- 

n other** mind and cliaracter directly inherited from 

h(5r. Til is position may be maintained without accef)ting the 
vague and comparatively empty dictum that Shakespeare 
derived his genius from his mother, as many eminent men 
are loosely said to have done. The sacred gift of genius 
has ever b(‘(*n, and perhaps always will be, inexplicable. 
No analysis, however complete, of the forces acting on 
llie individual mind can avail to extract this vital secret, 
'rile (‘lements of race, country, jiarentage, and education, 
tiiongh all powerful factors in its development, fail adc- 
(iuatoly to account for the mystery involved in pre-eminent 
poetical genius. Like the unseen wind from heaven it 
blowt‘th where it listeth, and the insiiired voice is gladly 
heard ot men, but none can tell whence it cometh or 
wliilher it goeth. While, however, genius is thus without 
ancestry or lineage, there are elements of character and 
tpuilities of mind that, like the features of the countenance 
and the lines of the bodily frame, appear to bo clearly 
traiihinissible from [larent to child. Shakespeare not 
unfre(iuently recognizes this general truth, especially in 
relation to moral (lualities; and it is mainly qualities of 
this kind that lie liimself a[>pcars to have inherited from 
his gently born and nurtured mother, Mary Arden of 
the Asbies. At least it is hardly fanciful to say that 
in the life and character of the i»oct we may trace ele- 
ments of higluT f(‘eling and conduct derived from the 
hortslitiuy culture and courtesy, the social insight and 
refinermmt, of the Ard(}ns. Amongst such elements may 
bn reckontsl bis strong sense of independence and self 
n'spect, his delicate feeling of honour, his habitual con- 
sideration for others, and, above all jierhaps, his deep 
in ilinctive ri'gard for all family interests and relationships, 
for ov(‘rything indeed eonneeted with family character 
and position. The two epithets wliieh those who knew 
Shakes[)eare jiersonally most habitually applied to him 
appear to embody some of these characteristics. They 
unite in describing him as “gentle’^ and “honest” in 
cliaracter, and of an optm and free, a frank and generous 
disposition. The ejiithet “ gentle ” may be taken to repre- 
sent the innate courteisy, the delicate eonsiderution for the 
feelings of others, which belongs in a marked degree to 
the best representatives of gentle birth, ultliougli happily 
it is by no means ct)iirinod to them. The seeoiid epithet, 
“hoiu‘8t,” which in the usage of the time meant honourable, 
may be taken to express the high spirit of independence 
and self respect which carefully res)»ects the just claims 
and rights of others. One point of the truest gentle 
breeding, which, if not inherited from his mother, must 
have been dmived from her teaching and example, is the 
cardinal maxim, which Shakes] »eare seems to have faith- 
fully observed, as to nice exactness in money matters 
the imixiiu not liglitly to incur pecuniary obligations, and 
if incurred to meet tliem villi scrupulous precision and 
])unctiialit} This he could not have learnt from his 
father, who, though an lionest man enough, was too eager 
and cureless to be very particular on the point. Indeed, 
carelessness in money matters seems rather to have 
belonged to the Snittorfiold family, the poet’s uncle Henry 
having been often in tlie courts for debt, and, as wo have 
seen, this was true of his father also. But, while his 
father was often prosecuted for debt, no trace of any such 
action against the }K>et himself, for any amount however 
small, has been discovered. Ho sued others for money 
due ti> him and at times for sums comparatively small, 
but ho never apjiears as a debtor himself. Indeed, his 
whole life contradicts the supposition that he would ever 


have rendered himself liable to such a humiliation. The 
family troubles must have very early developed and 
strengthened the high feeling of honour on this vital 
point he had inherited. Ho must obviously have taken 
to heart the lesson his father’s imprudence could hardly 
fail to impress on a mind so capacious and reflective, 
John Shakespeare was no doubt a warm-hearted lovable 
man, who would carry the sympathy and affection of his 
family with him through all his troubles, but bis eldest 
son, who early understood the secret springs as well as the 
open issues of life, must have realized vividly the rock on 
wliich their domestic prosperity had been wrecked, and 
before he left home ho had evidently formed an invincible 
resolution to avoid it at all hazards. This helps to explain 
what has often exeJtod surprise in relation to his future 
career — his business industry, financial skill, and steady 
progress to what may be called worldly success. Few 
things are more remarkable in Shakespeare’s personal 
history than the resolute spirit of independence he seems 
to have displayed from the moment he left his straitened 
hou.sehold to seek his fortunes in the world to the time 
when ho returned to live at Stratford as a man of wealth 
anil position in the town. While many of his fellow 
dramatists were si>endthrifta, in constant difficulties, lead 
ing disorderly lives, and sinking into unhonoured graves, 
he must have husbanded his early resources with a rare 
amount of quiet firmness and self-control. Cliettle’s testi- 
mony as to Shakosiiearo’s character and standing during 
liis first years in London is decisive on this head. Having 
published a posthumous work by Greene, in which Mar- 
lowe and Shakespeare wore somewhat sharply referred to, 
(’'licttlo expressed his regret in a preface to a work of his 
own issued a few months later, in December 1592; ho 
intimates that at the time of jmblishing Greene’s Oronis- 
worth of Wit he knew neither Marlowe nor Shakespeare, 
and that ho doiis not care to become acquainted with the 
former. But having made Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
in the interval he expresses his regret that ho should, 
even as editor, have published a word to his dis})arage- 
ment, adding this remarkable testimony ; “ Because myself 
have seen his demeanour, no less civil than he excellent 
ill the qualities he jirofesses ; besides, clivers of worshiji 
have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, wliich 
approves his art.” So that Shakespeare, during his 
earliest and most anxious years in London, had not only 
kept himself out of debt and difficulty, but had estab- 
lished a reputation of strictly honourable conduct, “ divers 
of worship,” t.c., men of position and authority entitled 
to speak on such a point, “ having reported liis upright- 
ness of dealing, which argued his honesty.” Now, consider- 
ing the poet’s associates, occupations, and surround- 
ings, tliis is significant testimony, and conclusively jiroves 
that, although fond of social life and its enjoyments, 
and without a touch of harshness or severity in his temper, 
he yet held himself thoroughly in hand, that amidst 
the ocean of new exj>eriences and desires on which he 
was suddenly launched he never abandoned the helm, 
never lost command over his course, never sacrificed the 
larger interests of the future to the clamorous or excessive 
demand.s of the liour. And this no doubt iridicatea the 
direction in which he was most indebted to his mother. 
From his father he might have derived ambitious desires, 
energetic impulses, and an excitable temper capable of 
rushing to the verge of passionate excess, but, if so, it is 
clear that he inherited from his mother the firmness of 
nerve and’ fibre as well as the ethical strength retjuired for 
regulating these violent and explosive elements. If he 
received as a paternal heritage a very tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion, the maternal gift of temperance and 
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measure would help to give it sinoothncsa and finish in 
the working, would supply in some degree at least the 
power of concentration and self-control indispensable for 
moulding the oxtreines of exuberant sensibility and pas- 
sionate impulse into forms of intense and varied dramatic 
portraiture ; and of course all the finer and regulative 
elements of character and disposition derived from the 
spindle side of the house would, throughout the poet’s 
early years, be strengthened and developed by his mother’s 
constant presence, influence, and oxampla 

John and Mary Shakespeare had eight children, four 
sons and four daughters. Of the latter, two, the first 
Joan and Margaret, died in infancy, before the birth of 
the poet, and a third, Anne, in early childhood. In addition 
to the poet, three sons, Gilbert, Richard, and Edmund, 
and one daughter, the second Joan, lived to maturity 
and will bo referred to again. William Shakespeare 
was christened in Stratford church on April 26, 1564, 
having most probably been born, according to tradition, 
on the 23d. In July of the same year the town was 
visited by a severe outbreak of the plague, which in the 
course of a few months carried off one-sixth of the inhab- 
itants. Fortunately, however, the family of the Shake- 
speares wholly escaped the contagion, their exemption 
being probably due to the fact that they lived in the 
healthiest part of the town, away from the river side, on a 
<lry and porous soil. At the back of Henley Street, indeed, 
were the gravel pits of the guild, which were in frequent 
use for rei)airing the inundated ]iathw'ays near the river 
after its periodical overflows. For two years and a half 
W'illiam, their first-born son, remained the only child of 
his parents, and all his mother’s love and care would 
naturally be lavished u[)on him. A special bond would 
ill this way be established between mother and child, and, 
his father’s affairs being at the time in a highly jirosjierous 
state, Mary Shakesi)eare would see to it that the boy had 
all the jileasures and advantages suitable to his age, and 
which the family of a foremost Stratford burge.ss could 
easily command. Healthy outdoor enjoyment is not the 
least valuable ])art of a boy’s education, and the chief 
recreations available for the future dramatist in those 
early years would be the sports and pastimes, the recur- 
ring festivals, spectacles, and festivities, of the town and 
neighbourhood, especially the varying round of rural 
occupations and the celebration in the forest farms and 
villages of the chief incidents of the agricultural year. 
Seed time and harvest, summer and winter, each brought 
its own group of picturesque merry-makings, including 
some more imjiortant festivals that evoked a good deal of 
rustic pride, enthusiasm, and display. There were, during 
tlieso years, at least three of the forest farms where tljc 
])oet’s parents would bo always welcome, and where the 
boy must have spent many a hap])y day amidst the free- 
dom and delights of outdoor country life. At Snitterfield 
his grandfather would be proud enough of the curly- 
hi'aded youngster with the fine hazel eyes, and his uncle 
lieury would be charmed at the boy’s interest in all lie 
saw and heard as he trotted with him through the byre.s 
and barns, the poultry yard and steading, or, from a safe 
nook on the bushy margin of the pool, enjoyed the fun 
and cxcitomen^ of riheep-wasliing, or later on watched the 
mysteries of tho shearing and saw the heavy fleece fall 
from the sides of the palpitating victim before tho sure 
and rapid furrowing of tho shears. He would no doubt 
also be j)resent at tlie shearing feast and see tho queen of 
tlie festival receive her rustic guests and distribute amongst 
them her floral gifts. At Wilmecote, in the solid oak- 
timbered dwelling of the Asbies, with its well-stocked 
garden and orchard, the boy would be received with cordial 
hosnitality, as well us with the attention and respect due 
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to his j>arents as the proprietors and to himself as tho heir 
of tho maternal estate. At Shottory the welcome of tho 
Bhake.spcares would not be less cordial or friendly, as 
there is evidence to show that as early us 1566 the 
families \\ere known to each other, John Shakespeare 
Having in that year rendered Richard Hathaway an im> 
jjortant personal service. Hero the poet met his future 
bride, Anne Hathaway, in all the charn» of hei sunny girl 
hood, and they may bo said to have grown up t(»g(‘ther, 
exce]>t that from the difference of their ages she would 
reach early womanhood vhile he was yet a stripling. In 
hi.s later youthful years lie would thus be fai im>ro fre- 
quently at the Hathaway farm ilian at Snittei field or the 
Asbies. Tliere were, howi'ver, family connexions of tho 
Shakespeares occupying farms further alield,- Hills and 
Webbs at Bcarley and Lamberts at Barton (>n the Heath. 
There was thus an exceptionally wide circle ol country 
life open to tho poet during his growing years. And in 
those years ho must ha\e re])oatedly gone the whole 
picturesque round with the fresh senses and eager ft'eling, 
the observant eye and ojicii mind, that left every <lelail, 
from tho scarlet hips by the wayside to the proud tops of 
tho eastern pines, imprinted indelibly ui)on his lieart and 
brain. Hence the apt and vivid references to the scenes 
and scenery of his youth, the intense and jienetrating 
glances at the most vital usjiects as well as the minutest 
beauties of nature, with which his dramas abound, 'rhese 
glances are so penetrating, the result of such intimate 
knowledge and enjoyment, that they often si*om to revi'ul 
in a moment, and by a single touch as it wcie, all the 
loveliness and (‘harm of tlie objects thus rapidly flashed on 
the inward (^ye. In relation to the scenes of hi.s youth 
what fresh and delightful hours at tho farms arc r(‘fleeted 
in the full summer beauty and motley humours of a 
sheep-shearing festival in the 7V//c ; in the aulninn 

glow of the “sunburnt sicklonu'n and se(lg(> (Tow'ned 
nyinjihs” of the mas(|Uo in the Tcm}>cHt \ and in the vivid 
pictures of rural sights and sounds in spritig and w'inter 
so musically rendered in the owl and cuckoo songs of 
Love's Labour's Losl\ Rut, in addition to the fe.sti\jlies 
and merry-makings of the forest farms, it is clear that, in 
his early years, the poet had some e\]>ericnce of country 
S[)orts proper, such ns hunting, hawking, coursing, w'ild 
duck .shoefiing, and the like. Many oi tlii'se sports were 
jiiirsued by the local gentry and the yeomen togt'ther, and 
the poet, as the son of a well connect (‘d burgess of Strat 
ford, who had recently bei'ii mayor of the* town and 
posses.sod estates in the county, would be well entitled to 
share in them, wdiile his handsome pre.sence and courteous 
bearing wouhl be likely to ensure him a luiarty w'ehonni. 
If any of the stiffer local magnates looked coldly upon the 
high-spirited youth, or resen t(jd in any way his presence 
amongst them, their conduct would be likely enough to 
provoke tho Irind of 8])ortive retaliations that might 
naturally culminate in the deer stealing adventure. How- 
ever this may be, it is clear from internal evidence that 
the poet was practically familiar w’ith the field sports of 
his day. 

In the town tho chief holiday spectacles and entertain- 
ments w'crc tho.se connected witli tho Oliristinas, New 
Year, and Easter festivals, the May-day rites and games, 
tho pageants of delight of Whitsuntide, the beating of tho 
bounds (luring Rogation week, and the occasional repni- 
seutatiori of mysUiries, itioralilies, and .stage-plays. In 
relation to the main bent of tho poet’s mind, and the 
future develo]>ment of his powers, the latter constituted 
probably the most important educational influence and 
stimulus which the social activities and imblic entertain- 
ments of tho place could have 8Ui>plied. Most of tlnise 
recurring celebrations involv(*d, it is true, a dramatic 
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alement, — »omo hero or exploit, Bome emblem or allegory, 
being roproHonted by means of costumed personations, 
))antomime, and dumb show, while in many cases songs, 
dances, and brief dialogues were interposed as part of a 
porformanco. There were masques and morris-dancing 
on May-day, as well as mummers and waits at Christmas. 
In a number of towns and villages the exploits of Robin 
ilcxxl and his associates wore also celebrated on May-day, 
often urnidht a picturesque confusion of floral emblems 
and forestry devices. In Shakespeare’s time the May-day 
rites and games thus included a variety of elements charged 
with legendary, historical, and emblematical significance, 
iiut, notwithstanding this mixture of festive elements, the 
celebration as a whole retained its leading character and 
purpose. It was still the spontaneous meeting of town and 
country to welcome the fresh beauty of the spring, the 
welcome being reflected in the open spaces of the sports 
by tall painted masts decked with garlands, streamers, 
and flowery crowns, and in the public thoroughfares by 
the leafy screens and arches, the bright diffused blossoms 
and fragrant spoils brought from the forest by rejoicing 
youths and maidens at the dawn. May-day was thus 
well fitted to be used, as it often is by {Shakespeare, os 
the comprehensive symbol of all that is delightful and 
exhilarating in the renewed life and vernal freshness of 
the oj)ening y(*ar. 

After May-day, Whitsuntide was at Stratford perhaps 
• the most important season of festive pageantry and scenic 
disj)lay. In addition to the procession of the guild and 
trades and the usual holiday ales and sports, it involved a 
distinct and somewhat noteworthy element of dramatic 
rei)roscntation. And, as in the case of the regular stago- 
])layH, the high-bailiff and council appear to have 2 )atron- 
ixed and supported tlio 2 )erformances. We find in the 
chainborlain’s accounts entries of sums paid ‘‘for exhibit- 
ing a 2 )astyme at Wliitsuniide.” Shakespeare himself 
refers to these dramatic features of the celebration, and in 
a manner that almost suggests ho may in his youth have 
taken jiart in thorn. However this may bo, the popular 
celebrations of Shakespeare’s youth must have 8ui)plied a 
kind of training in the simpler forms of poetry and 
dramatic art, and have afforded some scoi)e for the early 
exercise of his own 2 )owora in both directions. This view 
is indirectly confirmed by a passage in the early scenes of 
IVie Return from PartKo^sus^ where the academic speakers 
sneer at the i»oeta who come up from the country without 
any university training. The sneer is evidently the more 
bitter as it implies that some of those poets had been 
successful, — more successful than the college-bred wits. 
I'ho academic critics suggest that the nurseries of these 
poets were the country ale-house and the country green, 
— the special stimulus to their powers being the May-day 
celebrations, the morris-dances, the hobby-horse, and the 
like. 

Inter- But the moralities, interludes, and stage-jdays proper 
afforded the jiiost direct and varied dramatic instruc- 
tion available in Hhakesjicare’s youth. The earlitjat 

plays, popular form of the drama was the mystery or miracle 
play, dealing in the main with Biblical subjects ; and, 
Coventry being one of the chief centres for the production 
and exhibition of the mysteries, Hhakespoare had ample 
opportunities of bei^orning well acquainted with them. 
Home of the acting curnpaiiies formed from the numerous 
trade guilds of the “shire-town” were moreover in the 
habit of visiting the neighbouring cities for the purpose 
of exhibiting tlieir plays and i)ageants. There is evidence 
of their having 2 »erformed at Leicester and Bristol m 
Shakespeare’s youth, and on returning from the latter 
city they would most probably have stopped at Stratford 
and given some performances there. And in any case, 


Covont^ being bo near to Stratford, the fame of the 
multiplied pageants presented during the holiday weeks of 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and especially of the brilliant 
concourse that came to witness the grand series of Corpus 
Ohristi plays, would have early attracted the young poet ; 
and he must have become familiar with the precincts of 
the Grey Friars at Coventry during the celebration of 
these great ecclesiastical festivals. The indirect evidence 
of this is supplied by Shakespeare’s references to the well- 
known characters of the mysteries, such as Herod and 
Pilate, Cain and Judas, Termagaunt with his turbanod 
Turks and infidels, black-burning souls, grim and gaping 
hell, and the like. The moralities and interludes that 
gradually took the place of the Biblical mysteries were 
also acted by companies of strolling players over a wide 
area in the towns and cities of the Midland and western 
counties. Malone gives from an eye-witness a detailed 
and graphic account of the jmblic acting of one of those 
com 2 )anieB at Gloucester in 1569, the year during which 
the poet’s father as high-bailiff had brought the stage- 
players into Stratford and inaugurated a series of per- 
formances in the guild hall. The i)lay acted at Gloucester 
was TAe Cradle cf Securitp^ one of the most striking and 
popular of the early moralities or interludes. Willis, the 
writer of the account, was just Shakespeare’s age, having 
been born in 1564. As a boy of five years old he had 
boon taken by his father to see the play, and, standing 
between his father’s knees, watched the whole performance 
with such intense interest that, writing about it seventy 
years afterwards, he says, “ the subject took such an im- 
pression upon mo that when I came afterwards towards 
man’s estate it was as fresh in my memory as if I had 
seen it newly enacted.” In proof of this he gives a clear 
and detailed outline of the jday. Willis was evidently a 
man of no sijecial gifts, and, if the witnessing a play when 
a child could produce on an ordinary mind so memorable 
an impression, we may imagine what the effect would be 
on the mind of the marvellous boy who, about the same 
time and under like circumstances, was taken by his 
father to see the performances at Stratford. The com- 
pany that first visited Stratford being a distinguished one, 
their plays were probably of a higher type and better 
acted than The Cradle of Security at Gloucester ; and their 
effect on the young i)oct would be the more vivid and 
stimulating from the keener sensibilities and latent 
dramatic power to which in his case they appealed. 
These early impressions would be renewed and deepened 
with the boy’s advancing years. During the decade of 
Hhakespeare’s active youth from 1573 to 1584 the best 
companies in the kingdom constantly visited Htratford, 
and he would thus have the advantage of seeing the finest 
dramas yet produced acted by the best players of the time. 
This would be for him a rich and fruitful experience of the 
flexible and impressive form of art which at a moment of 
exuberant national vitality was attracting to itself tho 
scattered forces of 2 )oetic genius, and soon gained a position 
of unrivalled supremacy. As he watched the performance 
in turn of the various kinds of interlude, comedy, and 
pastoral, of clironicle and biographical plays, of historical, 
domestic, or realistic tragedy, he would gain in instructive 
insight into the wide scope and vast resources of the rising 
drama. And he would have opjjortunities of acquiring 
some knowledge of stage business, management, and 
effects, as well as of dramatic form. Amongst the com- 
panies that visited Htratford wore those of the powerful 
local earls of Leicester, Warwick, and Worcester, whose 
members were largely recruited from the Midland counties. 
The earl of Leicester’s company, the most eminent of all, 
included several Warwickshire men, while some of the 
leading members, like the elder Burbage, appear to bav» 
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been natives of Stratford or the immediate neighbourhood. 
And the poet^s father being, as we have seen, so great a 
friend of the players, and during his most prosperous years 
in constant communication with them, his son would have 
every facility for studying their art. Curiosity and in- 
terest alike would prompt him to find out all he could 
about t)m use of the stage “books,” the distribution of 
the parts, the cues and exits, the management of voice and 
gesture, the graduated passion and controlled power of 
the leading actors in the play, the just subordination of 
the less important parts, and the meabure and finish of 
each on which the success of the whole so largely depended. 
It is not improbable, too, that in connexion with some of 
the companies Shakespeare may have tried his baud both 
as poet and actor even before leaving Stratford, llis 
poetical powers could hardly be unknown, and he may 
have written scenes and passages to fill out an imperfect or 
complete a defective play ; and from his known interest 
in their work he may have been pressed by the actors to 
appear in some secondary part on the stage. In any case 
he would be acquainted with some of the leading players 
in the best companies, so that when he decided to adopt 
their profession be miglit reasonably hope on going to 
London to find occupation amongst them without much 
difficulty or delay. 

Shakespeare received the technical part or scholastic 
elements of his education in the grammar school of his 
native town. The school was an old foundation dating 
from the second half of the Ifith century and connected 
with the guild of the Holy Cross. But, having shared the 
fate of the guild at the supjirossion of religious houses, it 
was restored by Ifidward VI. in 1553, a few weeks before 
his death. The “King’s Now School,” as it was now 
called, thus represented the fresh impulse given to educar 
tion throughout the kingdom during tlie reign of Henry 
Viri.’s earnest-minded son, and well sustained under the 
enlightened rule of his sistef, the learned virgin <iueen. 
What the course of instruction was in these country 
schools during the second half of the 16th century has 
recently boon ascertained by special research,^ and may be 
stated, at least in outline, with some degree of certainty 
and precision. As might have been expected, Latin was the 
chief scholastic drill, the thorough teaching of the Roman 
tongue being, as the name implies, the very purpose for 
which the grammar schools were originally founded. The 
regular teaching of Greek was indeed hardly introduced 
into the country schools until a somewhat later period. 
But the knowledge of Latin, as the language of all the 
learned professions, still largely used in literature, was 
regarded as quite indispensable. Whatever else might 
bo neglected, the business of “ gerund -grinding ” was 
vigorously carried on, and the methods of teaching, the 
expedients and helps devised for enabling the pupils to 
read, write, and talk Latin, if rather complex and operose, 
wore at the same time ingenious and effective. As a rule 
the pupil entered the grammar school at seven years old, 
having already acquired either at home or at the petty 
school the rudiments of reading and writing. During the 
first year the pupils were occujiied with the elements of 
Latin grammar, the accidence, and lists of common words 
which were committed to memory and repeated two or 
three times a week, as well as further imprcbsed upon their 
minds by varied exercises. In the second year the 
grammar was fully mastered, and the boys were drilled in 
short phrase-books, such as the SmierUis^ Fven/eSy to 
increase their familiarity with the structure and idioms ot 
the language. In the third year the books used were 
ASsop’s FaJbleSy Cato’s Majrims, and some good manual of 

I **What Shakespeare leanit at School,” Frastr^s Magazine, Nov. 
1879, Jan. and Ma^, 1880 


school conversation, such as the Cmfalmlatioms J^uen/es, 
The mmt popular of these manuals in Shakespeare’s day 
was that by the eminent scholar and still move eminent 
teacher Cordenus. His celebrated Colloipnes wer(‘ prob 
ably used in almost every school in the kingdom ; and 
' Hooie, writing in 165tJ, says that the worth ot the book 
had been proved “ by scores if not hundreds of impressions 
111 this and foreign countries.” Bayle, indeed, says that 
from its universal use in the schools the editions ol the 
book iiuglit be counted by thousands. Th^^ helps to 
illustrate the colloquial use of Latin, which was so essential 
a feature of grammar school discipline in the I6lh and 
17th centuries. The evidence of Brinsley, who was 
Hhakesjieare’s contemporary, conclusively proves tliat the 
constant speaking of Latin by all the boys of the more 
advanced forms was indispensabb^ even in llu‘ smallest and 
poorest of the country grammar kcIiooK. The sumo holds 
true of letter- w'liting in Latin , and this, us we know from 
the result, was diligently and suirc.Hstully pmetised in the 
Stratford grammar school, lluring his school da>s, there- 
fore, Shakespeare would bo thoroughly tiained in the 
conversational and epistolary use of Latin, and several well 
known passages in his dramas show that he did not forget 
this early experience, but that like everything else he 
acquired it turned to fruitful uses in his hands. The 
books read in the more advanced forms of the school were 
the JSe!o(fues of iVfantuanus, the Truttia and Meiamorphom 
of Ovid, C^icero’s Officen, Oraitonny and EpiHtlen, the j 
Ueorgica and ^Eneid of Virgil, and in the highest form 
parts of Juvenal, of the comedies of Terence and Plautus, 
and of the tragedies of Seneca. Shakespeare, having 
remained at school for at least six years, must have gone 
through a greater part of this course, and, being a pui>il of 
unusual quickness and ability, endowed with rare strength 
of mental grip and firmness of moral purpose, he must 
during those years have acquired a fair mastery of Latin, 
both colloquial and classical. After the difficnlti(‘s ot the 
grammar had been overcome, his early intellectual cravings 
and poetic sensibilities would be alike quickened and 
gratified by the now world of heroic life and adventure 
opened to him in reading such authors us Ovid and Virgil. 
Unless the teaching at Stratford was very exceptionally 
poor he must have become so far familiar w'ith the lavourito 
school authors, such as Ovid, Tally, and Virgil, as to read 
them intelligently and with conqiarative ease. 

Ami thcio iH no reason wIiatcvcT loi HUpjKKsiug that the JiiHti no- 
tion at the StiBttord gianiiriar sihool wan hiss oilioioiit than in the 
giainmar sohools of oilier ])iovinouil towns of about tlie Hume si/o 
Tlicre is abiiinlant evulenoo to hIiow tliat, with the iresh inqmlHe 
given to edination iiinh i eneigctn* Pjotostaiit aUHjnroH in tlie 
second half ol the 16th eoiitury, the teaching oven in tlie (oiintry 
giammar schools was as a rule painstaking, intelligent, and iiuitlul. 
Brinsley Imnsdi was for many years an eminent and suetessliil 
teacher in the giammai school of Ashhy-tle-la-Zouehe, a small 
town on the hoi dels ol VV arwiekslnro, only a few mile«i indeed from 
Coventry; ami in lim Lmliun JMcfanus, lefeiiing to a hook of 
exeieises on tlie batin a4(nleneo and grammar he Inul jnepuied, ho 
says that lie liail tliieHy followid the older of the (piestioiis “o 
that ancient sehoolmastei Master BiuuswohI of Maxlield (Maecles- 
lield) in (’lieshiie, so mueli commended lor Ins order and acholleia ; 
who, ol all otliei, comincth tlierein the iitercst unto the inaikc.” 
Anotlici jnovuiual si hoolmaatei, Mr Uobeit Doughty, a contnn- 
lioiary of Shakespeare, who was lor rieaily fifty years at the head of 
the Wukilield giarumar school, is eelehrated uy Hooie, not only as 
an cmimnt teacher wlio had constantly sent out good seliolars, 
but as one wlio hod nroduced a class of teachers eiimJating his own 
educational real ana intc lligcn(‘e. The Tiiasters of the Stratford 
gramiiui sdiool in Shakespeaie’s time seem to have been men ol 
a similar stamp. One of them, John Briiiisw’ord, who Judd Die nosi 
for thiee ycais during Iho poePs childhood, was almost ccitaiiilv a 
relative, Jiiobably a son, ot the eminent Maeelcshekl mastei wlioso 
ciiaracttr and woik Brinsley piaises so highly. At least, Bruns- 
woid lieing an uncommon name, when we mid it bone by two 
grainmar-sdiool mastern in neighbouiing counties who flourished 
either together or in close succession to each other, it is Tintinal to 
conclude that there must have been soiiio telatiouship between 
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them, iiiul if Ml wo may }><^ 8un* that tlio Stratford xnaater, who 
waa ovidontly tin' youn^ai uiuii, had boon well trained and muKt 
have ptoved an elfioient teacher. The masters who followed 
Hriiiisword were nnivciHity men of at least averajfo attainments 
and ubilify, as tliey rapidly gained promotion in the church. 
Thom.is Hunt, wlio uas head-nitt.ster miring the most important 
yciiis of Shakespeare's sdiool course, beeamo incumbent of the 
neighbour ji)g vilbige of Luddington ; and, if there is any truth in 
tire tiadition that the poet's mairiage was relebrated there, it is 
not improbable that, from having been a favourite pupil, he may 
have beecmie the ]>erHuiial Iriciid of his former master. In any 
<aHe, during the yeais of his school attendance the poet must have 
gamed Huflieient knowledge of Latin to read for his own instruc- 
tion and delight the authors included in the school curriculum 
wlio had strneK his fancy and stimulated his awakening jiowers. 
While his writings supply clear evideriee in support of this general 
position, they also bring out vividly the fact that Ovid was a 
special tavounio with Sliakespeare at the outset of his career. The 
inihienee oi this lomantie ami elegiac Homan poet is indeed 
Mtroiigly inarkcsl ami clcaily traceable in the poems as well as in 
the early [days. 

According to Kowo’b account, Shakespeare was with- 
drawn from school about 1578, a year or two before he had 
completed the usual course for boys going into business or 
passing on to the universities. The immediate cause of 
the withdrawal seems to have been the growing embarrass- 
ments of .John Shakespeare’s affairs, the boy being wanted 
at liomo to help in tlie various departments of his father’s 
business. The poet had just entered on his fifteenth year, 
and his school attainments and turn for affairs, no less 
than his native energy and ability, fitted him for efficient 
action in almost any fairly open career. But open careers 
were nut numerous at Stratford, and John Hhakespeare’s 
once [irosirerous way of life was now hampered by actual 
and threatening difiiculties which the zeal and affection of 
his son were powerless to remove or avert. No doubt 
the boy did his best, trying to understand Iris father’s 
position, and discharging with prompt alacrity any duties 
that came to bo done. But he would soon discover how 
hopeless such efforts were, and with this deepening 
conviction there would come upon him the reaction of 
weariness and dihappoiutinent, vvliich is the true inferno 
of ardent youthful minds. JJis father’s difficulties were 
evidently of the chronic and complicated kind against 
which the generous and impulsive forces of youth and 
inex]>orience are of little avail. And, after his son had 
done his utmost to relieve the sinking fortunes of the 
family, the aching sense of failure would bo among the 
bitterest experiences of his curly years, would bo indeed 
a sharp awakening to the realities and responsibilities 
of life. Within tlie narrow circle of Iris own domestic 
relationships ami dearest interests ho would feel with 
Hamlet that the times were out of joint, and in his gloomier 
moods bo ready to curue the destiny that seemed to lay 
upon him, in part at least, the burden of setting the 
obstinately crooked straight. As a relief from such 
moods and a distraction from the fruitless toils of home 
affairs, lie would naturally plunge with keener zest into 
such outlets for youthful energy and adventure as the 
town and neighbourhood afforded. What the young 
poet’s actual occupations were during the four years 
and a half that elapsed between his leaving school and iris 
marriage we have no adequate materials for deciding in 
any detail But the local traditions on the subject would 
seem to iiidic'ato that after the adverse turn in his fortunes 
John Shakespeare had considerably contracted the area of 
his commercial transactions. Having virtually alienated 
Iris wife’s patrimony by the mortgage of the Asbies and 
the disposal of all interest in the Hnitterfield property, he 
seems to have given up the agricultural branches of his 
business, retaining only his original occujmtion of dealer 
lu leather, skins, and sometimes carcases as well His 
wider speculations had probably turned out ill, and having 
no longer any land of Iris own he ap[)arentl3’ relinquished 


the corn and timber business, restricting himself to the 
town trades of fellmonger, wool-stapler, and butcher. 
Aubrey at least had heard that Shakespeare after leaving 
sqliooi assisted his father in these branches, — and at times 
with a deal of youthful extravagance indicative of irre- 
pressible energy and spirit. Aubrey also reports, on 
the authority of Beeston, and as incidentally proving he 
knew Latin fairly well, that for a time the poet was a 
teacher in a country school ; while Malone believed from 
the internal evidence of his writings that he had spent 
two or three years in a lawyer’s office. These stories may 
be taken to indicate, what is no doubt true, that at a time 
of domestic need the poet was ready to turn his hand to 
anything that offered. It is no doubt also true that he 
would prefer the comparative retirement and regularity of 
teaching or clerk’s work to the intermittent drudgery and 
indolence of a retail shop in a small market-town. There 
is, however, no direct evidence in favour of either supposi- 
tion ; and the indirect evidence for the lawyer’s office 
theory which has found favour with several recent critics 
i.s by no moans decisive. Whether engaged in a lawyer’s 
office or not, wo may be quite sure that during the years 
of adolescence he was actively occupied in work of some 
kind or other. He was far too sensible and energetic to 
remain without employment; shapeless idleness had no 
attraction for his healthy nature, and his strong family 
feeling is certainly in favour of the tradition that for a time 
he did his best to hel[> his father in his business. 

But, however he may have been employed, this interval 
of home life was for the poet a time of active growth and 
development, and no kind of business routine could avail 
to absorb his expanding powers or repress the exuberant 
vitality of his nature. J luring these critical years, to a 
vigorous and healthy mind such as Shakespeare possessed, 
action — action of an adventurous and recreative kind, in 
^hich the sjririt is quickened and refreshed by new 
experiences — must have become an absolute necessity of 
existence. The necessity was all the more urgent in 
Shakespeare’s case from the narrower circle within which 
the once prosperous and expanding home life was now 
confined. We have seen that the poet occasionally shared 
the orthodox field sports organized by the country gentle- 
men, where landlords and tenants, yeomen and squires, 
animated by a kindred sentiment, meet to a certain ektent 
on common ground. But this long-drawn pursuit of 
pleasure as an isolated unit in a local crowd would hardly 
satisfy the tlrirst for passionate excitement and personal 
a<lventure which is so dominant an impulse in the hey-day 
of youthful blood. It is doubtful, too, whether in the 
decline of his father’s fortunes Shakespeare would have 
cared to join the prosperous concourse of local sportsmen. 
He would probably be thrown a good deal ainong.st a 
somewhat lower, though no doubt energetic and intelli- 
gent, class of town companions. And they would devise 
together exploits which, if somewhat irregular, possessed 
the inspiring charm of freedom and novelty, and would 
thus be congenial to an ardent nature with a passionate 
interest in life and action. Such a nature would eagerly 
welcome enterprises with a dash of hazard and daring in 
them, fitted to bring the more resolute virtues into play, 
and develop in moments of emergency the manly qualities 
of vigilance and promptitude, courage and endurance, 
dexterity and skill. It would seem indeed at first sight 
as though a quiet neighbourhood like Stratford could 
afford little scope for such adventures. But even at 
Stratford there were always the forest and the river, the 
outlying farms with adjacent parks and manor houses, the 
wide circle of picturesque towns and villages with their 
guilds and clubs, their local Shallows and Slenders, 
Dogberries and Verges; and in the most quiet neigh- 
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bourhoods it still remains true that adventures arc to the 
adventurous. That this dictum was verified in Shake- 
speare’s experience seems clear alike from the internal 
evidence of his writings and the concurrent testimony of i 
local tradition. In its modern form the story of the 
Bidfonl challenge exploit may indeed bo little better than 
a myth. But in substance it is by no means incredible, 
and if we knew all about the incident we should probably 
find there were other points to be tested between the 
rival companies besides strength of head to resist the 
effects of the well-known Bidford beer. The prompt re- 
fusal to return with his companions and renew the 
contest on the following day, — a decision playfully ex- 
pressed and emphasized in the well-known doggrel lines, — 
implies that in Shakespeare’s view such forms of good 
fellowship wore to bo accepted on social not self-indulgent 
grounds, that they were not to be resorted to for the sake 
of the lower accessories only, or allowed to grow into evil 
habits from being unduly repeated or prolonged. It is 
clear that this general principle of recreative and adventur- 
ous enterprise, announced more than once in his writings, 
guided his own conduct even in the excitable and imimlsive 
aeason of youth and early manhood. If ho let himself go, 
as ho no doubt sometimes did, it was only as a good rider 
on coming to the turf gives the liorso his head in order to 
enjoy the exhilaration of a gallop, having the bridle well 
ill hand the while, and able to rein in tlie excited steed 
at a moment’s notice. It may be said of Shakespeare at 
such seasons, as of his own Prince Hal, that he — 

“ Obscur’d liis contoiiiplation 
Under the veil of wilducea ; which, no dould, 

(Jrew like the suninier glass, fastest hy night, 

Unseen, yet crescivo in his faculty.” 

The door-stoaliug tradition illustrates the same point ; 
and though belonging perhaps to a rather later period it 
may be conveniently noticed here. Tliis fragment of 
Shakespeare’s personal history rests on a much surer basis 
than the Bidford incident, being supported not only by 
early multiplied and constant traditions, but by evidence 
which the poet himself has supplied. Howe’s somewhat 
formal version of the narrative is to the effect that Shake- 
speare in his youth was guilty of an extravagance which, 
though unfortunate at the time, had the happy result of 
helping to develop his dramatic genius. This misfortune 
was that of being engaged with some of his comj)anions 
more than once in robbing a park belonging to Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote. Sir Thomas, it is said, yirosecuted 
him sharply for the offence, and in rtitaliation he wrote a 
satirical ballad upon him, which so incensed the baronet 
that Shakespeare thought it prudent to leave Stratford 
stnd join his old friends and associates the players in 
London. Other versions of the tradition exist giving fresh 
details, some of which are on the face of thorn later 
additions of a fictitious and fanciful kind. But it would 
be useless to discuss the accretions incidontto any narrative, 
however true, orally transmitted through two or throe 
generations before being reduced to a written shape. All 
that can bo rorjuired or expected of swell traditions is tliat 
they should contain a kernel of biographical fact, and be 
true in substance although possibly not in form. And 
tried by this test the tradition in <iuostiori must certainly 
be accepted as a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
the poet’s early years. Indeed it could hardly have been 
repeated again and again by inhabitants of Stratford 
within a few years of Shakespeare’s death if it did not 
embody a characteristic feature of his early life which was 
well known in the town. This feature was no doubt the 
uoet’s love of woodland life, and the xvoodland sports 
tiirough which it is realized in the most animated and 
vigorous form. 


Tlio iioij^hbourhooU of Stratford in Slmkcbpeare’s day atbmled 
voiisiilora\>lo sco]io lor this kind of healthy recreation. Tliore was 
the remnant of the old Aulonfoiest, which, thou|j;li still nomi.ially 
a royal domain, w as vin imlly free for many kinds of sport. Imleed, 
the ohst rvanee of tlie forest laws had fallen into sueh ncgliMd in 
the eaily years of Elizabeth’s reign tliat even nnlieenseil ileer- 
hunting in the royal domains was common enough. And hardly 
any atpjmpt was ma«lo to prevent the pui.suii of the smaller gai.iu 
belonging to the warren and the eliase. Then, thiee or four mihs 
to the east of vStuitford, between the AVarwiek road and tlie river, 
stretched the romaiitie park of Enlhroki*, which, as the proyx'Vty of 
an attainted exile, scipiestered thougli not seized h) the cio.vn, 
was virtually open to all comers, ’riieiv enn he little doubt tliat 
when Shakespeare and his •'om| anions vvislied a day’s outing in the 
W’oods they usually resoiteil to .>i»mc part ot the .Vrdeu forest still 
available tor sjiortiug purposes. Ilut i.ometimes, probably on 
ai’count of its guiater <*onveuienee, tlu‘y s«‘em to have ehanged the 
V(‘une tt) ? ulbioke Paik, and iliere tiny might <‘nsily eomo into 
collisicm w'ith Sir Thomas J.uey's kee]K‘is. 'I’lieH has been a good 
deal of di8enM.Hion as to the sisoie of tlie traditional advimtiiiv, hut 
the piohalnlities of the ease are strongly in favour of Eulhroke. 
When Sir Walter HvoXK visited Sir Thomas Lm-v at C'harlecote in 
1828, Sir riiomas told him that the ])urk from wliiidi ShiikesjH'aro 
stole the deer was not l?harlecot< , but one belonging to a mansion 
at some distance, tlie context imliiaitiiig Eulhroke as the seeiie of 
the exploit. And Mr llracehriilgc, in his intere.sting pamphlet 
SIuikcHpcarc no has throw’ii frcsli light on the 

ject, and made the whole incident more iiitelligihle by marshalling 
the reasons in favour of this view'. The park had, it seems, lu'eii 
held hy the LiU'ys under the (Town in the time of Henry Vlll., but 
was afterwttids granted by Qut‘en Mary to one of her privy eouneil- 
l()r.s, - Sir Francis Kngelfiehl. being a devoted homanist, he lied 
to Spain on the ae('es.sion of Fdizaheth ami w'ns subsecinently ad- 
judged a traitor, the Fulhroke estate hein^^ se(|neHt(U‘ed though not 
a(lmini.stered hy tlie rrown. The park being thus without a h'gal 
eustodian for more than a (juarter of a eentury heearne di.spiiik(sl, 
the palings having fallen into deeay and the leiiees being in many 
jdaees broken dowm. The il(‘er with wliieh it ahoniided W(Te thus 
tell without any legal ]>ioteetioii, ami might he hunted at will 
hy enterprising sportsmen. The only person likely to elieek this 
frro<httt or to attciopl to do so was Sii Thomas Lucy, who.seowu 
park of Charlecote ran for a mile along the other side of the river 
pist below Fulbioke. As the nearest large landed projirietor, 
having a direct interest in the stale of the neighbouring paik, ho 
might naturally think lumself entitled to act as a kind of ttU 
inferhn custodian of Fulbreke. Ami witli his aristomalic feeling, 
his severe ami (‘xacting temper, ho would be likely (Uioiigh to pusli 
his temporary guardiuiiKhip of custom or courtesy into an exclusiv'e 
rigid, at least .so far as tho venison of the jiark was concerned. In 
any ('ase Sir 'riiomiis’s keepers w'onld oecasioiially ]icrumbiil.ile 
Fulhroke I’ark as a jirotection to Cliarlccotj*, ami in doing so tiny 
probably came upon Shak(*Ki)earo ami ids (ompaiiioiis after they 
liad brought down a buck ami ws're about to break it up lor 
removal. Or the hunted deer may have (To.s.se(l ilie livcral the 
shallow' ford between tho two parks, and, ])ursm‘d by the eagiU’ 
sportsmen, have been brought down within tlu* (’liurlec-otc 
grounds. In either case tin* keejiers would denounce the trespass, 
and possibly w'itli menacing ami idmsive words dcmaml the buck 
for their imi.stcr. On being treated in this insulting way, Shake- 
speare, who had ])ride ami jier.somd dignity as W'ell as courage, 
would deny any iiitentiomd or aetual trespass, refuse to give up 
the venison, ami idaiidy t«-ll the keepers that tliey might rejiort 
the mutter to Sir Thumas Lucy ami would answer Ibr himsell 
and his compuidons. On limliiig what had happened, Sir Thomas 
would he. all tlie more incensed ami imligiiant from Hie coiisi'ions- 
iiess that he had jmshed his claims beyoml the point at which 
Hil 7 could legally he eiifoiced. And, lieing to some extent in u 
false |K)sitioii, he would be proportionately wrathful aud vindictive 
against the youthful 8]>ort8men, aud especially against their leade’’ 
mio had dared to resist and defy his authority. Sir Thomas wa< 
the groat man of Stiatford, who came fieriodically to tho town on 
magistrate » binsiness, was appealed to as arbitrator in special cose^, 
and entertained by the eorporulion during his visit.s. In iharactei 
he seems to liave combined aristocratic pride ami nariowness with 
the Imr-sliness ami severity of the Furitan temper. As a landed 
proprhdor and hval magnate lie w’as exacting amlcxclusive, looking 
with a kind of I’uritaiiical sourm^ss on all youthful frolics, men i- 
nuTit, ami nsTcation He w'oidd thus liave a natural eiitipathv 
to yctung Sliakesjieare H free, generous, and enjo\ing nature, and 
wouhl iTseiit as an uniairihmalde outrage his liigli-spirited conduct 
1 in attempting to resist any eiaims he ehose to make. KirTlioimis 
w'oidd no doubt vent his indignation to the authorities at Strat- 
ford, ami try to set the law in motion, and failing in tliis might 
iittve thieatened, as Justice Shallow does, to make a Star Olmmher 
matter of it. This w’as the kind of extreme course wliich a man 
in his jMisition might take where there was no available local 
I'cdrcss for any wTong he imagined himself to have suffered. And 
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the Stratford authonties, being naturally anxious to propitiate the 
great man, may have auggested that it would be well if young 
Shiikespcaie could be out of the way for a time. This would 
help liiiii t(» (Ucide on the adoption of a plan already seiioualy 
eiitertaimd of going to London to puoli hi8 foituno among the 
players. 

Thoro ia, however, another aspect in which thw traditional 
incident may be looked at, which seema at least worthy 
ot consideration. It is possible that Sir Thomas Lucy may 
have been prejudiced against the Sbakespeares on religious 
grounds, and that this feeling may have prompted him 
to a display of exceptional severity against their eldest 
son. As we have seen, he was a narrow and extreme, a 
[lersecuting and almost fanatical Protestant, and several 
events had lecently hajiponed calculated to intensify his 
bitterness against the Komanists. lu particular, Mary 
Shakespeare’s family connexions - the Ardens of Parkhall 
' had been convicted of consjiiracy against the queen’s 
life. The son-in-law of Edward Arden, John Somerville, 
a rash and “hot-spirited young gentleman,” instigated 
by Hall, the family priest, had formed the design of 
going to London and assassinating Queen Elizabeth with 
his own hand. lie started on his journey in November 
ir)H3, but talked so incautiously by tlio way that he W'as 
arrested, conveyed to the Tower, and under a threat of the 
rack confessed everything, accusing his father-in-law as an 
accomplice and the priest as tho instigator of the crime. 
All three were tried and convicted, their fate being 
probably hastened, as Dugdalo states, by tho animosity 
of Leicester against the Ardens. Somerville strangled 
himself in prison, and Edward Arden w'as hanged at 
Tyburn. These events produced a deep impression in 
Warwickshire, and no one in the locality would be mure 
excited by them than Sir Thomas Lucy. Ilia iuteusely 
vindictive feeling against tho Jlomaniats was exoinplifiod 
a little later by his bringing forward a motion in parlia- 
ment in favour of devising some new and lingering 
tortures for the execution of tho Romanist conspirator 
Parry. As Mr Fioud» puts it, “Sir Thomas Lucy, — 
Shakespeare’s Lucy, the original perhaps of Justice Shallow, 
vvitli an English hen^enass at tho bottom of his stupid 
nature, — having studied the details ol the execution of 
Oeiard, proposed in tho House of Commons ‘that some 
new law should be devised for Parry’s execution, such as 
might be thought fittest for his extraordinary and horrible 
troHson.’ ” Tlio Ardens were devoted Romanists ; tho 
terrible calamity that had befallen tho family occurred only 
a short time before tho deer stealing adventure ; and the 
Sbakespeares themselves, so far from being Puritans, were 
suspected by many of being but indifferent Protestants. 
John Shakespeare was an irregular attendant at church, 
and soon ceased to appear there at all, so that Sir Thomas 
Lucy probably regarded him as little better than a 
recusant. In any case Sir Thomas would be likely to 
resent the elder Shakespeare’s convivial turn and profuse 
hospitality as alderman and bailiff, and especially his 
official patronage of the players and active encouragement 
of their dramatic representations in tho guild hall. The 
Puritans had a rooted antipathy to tho stage, and to the 
jaundiced eye of the local justice the reverses of tho 
Shakespoares would probably appear as a judgment on 
their way of life. He would all tho more eagerly seize 
any chan (‘0 of humiliating their eldest son, who still held 
up his liead and dared to look upon life as a scene of 
cheerful activity and occasional enjoyment. The young 
poet, indeed, embodied the very characteristics most 
oi)[)OSed to Sir Thomas’s dark and narrow conceptions of 
life and duty. His notions of public duty were very much 
restricted to persecuting the Romanists and preserving the 
game on Protestant estates. And Shakespeare probably 
took no pains to conceal his want of sympathy with these 


supreme objects of aristocratic and Puritanical zeal And 
Sir Thomas, having at length caught him, as he imagined^ 
in a technical trespass, would be sure to pursue the culprit 
with the unrelenting rigour of his hard and gloomy nature. 

But, whatever may have been the actual or aggravating 
circumstances of the original offence, there can be no 
doubt that an element of truth is contained in the deer- 
stealing tradition. Tho substantial facts in the story are 
that Shakespeare in his youth was fond of woodland sport, 
and that in one of his hunting adventures he came into 
collision with Sir Thomas Lucy’s keepers, and fell under 
the severe ban of that local potentate. The latter point is 
indirectly confirmed by Shakespeare's inimitable sketch of 
the formal country justice in the Second Fait of Henry 
/F. and tho Merry Wives of Windsor^ — Robert Shallow, 

Esq., being sufficiently identified with Sir Thomas Lucy by 
tho pointed allusion to the coat of arms, as well as by 
other allusions of a more indirect but hardly less decisive 
kind. To talk of the sketch as an act of revenge is to 
treat it too seriously, or rather in too didactic and 
pedestrian a spirit. Having been brought into close 
relations with the justice, Shakespeare could hardly be 
expected to resist tho temptation of turning to dramatic 
account so admirable a subject for humorous portraiture. 

The other point of tho tradition, Shakespeare’s fondness 
for woodland life, is supported by the internal evidence of 
his writings, and especially by the numerous allusions t6 the 
subject in his poems and earlier plays. The many refer- 
ences to woods and sjiorts in tho poems are well known *, 
and in tho early plays the allusions are not less frequent 
and in some respects even more striking. Having no space, 
however, to give these in detail, a general reference must 
suffice. The entire action of Lovers Labour Lost takes 
place in a royal park, while the scene of the most critical 
events of the Two Uenilemen of Vaona is a forest inhabited 
by generous outlaws whose offences appear to have been 
youthful follies, and who on being pardoned by the duke 
become his loyal followers. In these early plays it seems 
as though Shakespeare could hardly conceive of a royal 
palace or capital city without a forest close at hand as the 
scene of princely sport, criminal intrigue, or fairy enchant- 
ment. Outside the gates of Athens swept over hill and 
dale the wonderful forest which is the scene of the 
MnUimmer Niyhi^a Dream \ and in Titus Andvonicua 
imperial Rome seems to bo almost surrounded by the 
brightness and terror, tho inspiring charm and sombre 
shades of rolling forest lawns and ravines, the “ ruthless, 
vast, and gloomy woods.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that during the years Shuke* 
of home life at Sti^atford Shakespeare was often in the “r®*^**®'*^ 
forest. Rut in the latter part of the time he would be *“*‘^*'**‘^>® 
found still more frequently hastening through the fields 
to Shottery, paying long visits at the Hathaway farm, 
followed by late and reluctant leave-takings. For the 
next important fact in Shakespeare’s history is his 
marriage with Anne Hathaway. This event, or rather 
the formal and ecclesiastical part of it, took place in the 
end of November 1582, the bond for the licence from the 
consistory court being dated on tho 28th of the month, 

Mr Ilalliwoll-Phillipps has, however, sufficiently proved by 
detailed instances that tho formal and public part of the 
ceremony would, according to tho usage of the time, have 
been preceded some months earlier by the betrothal or 
pre-contract, which was in itself of legal validity. Shake- 
speare’s marriage may therefore be dated from the summer 
of 1582, he being then in his nineteenth year, while his 
bride was between seven and eight years older. Many of 
the poet’s biographers have assumed that the marriago 
was a hasty, unsuitable, and in its results an unhappy one. 

It is necessary therefore to repeat witt all possible 



emphasw tho well-founded statement of Mr Halliwell* 
Phillipps that “ there is not a particle of direct evidence 
for either of these suppositions. The marriage could 
hardly have been a hasty one, for, as wc have seen, the 
tfwo families had been intimate for fifteen years, and 
Shakespeare had known Anne Hathaway from his early 
boyhood. As to whether it was suitable or not Shake- 
speare himself was the best and only adequate judge, and 
there is not, in the whole literature of the subject, even the 
shadow of a successful appeal against his decision. And, 
so far from the marriage having been unhappy, all the 
evidence within our reach goes to show that it was not 
only a union of mutual affection but a most fortunate 
event for the ]>oet himself, as well as for the wife and 
mother who remained at the head of his family, venerated 
and loved by her children, and a devoted helpmate to her 
husband to the very end. Looking at the matter in its 
wider aspects, and especially in relation to his future 
career, it may bo said that Shakespeare^s early marriage 
gave him at the most emotional and unsettled period of 
life a fixed centre of affection and a supreme motive 
to prompt and fruitful exertion. This would have a 
salutary and steadying effect on a nature so richly en- 
dowed with plastic fancy and passionate impulse, com- 
bined with rare powers of reflective foresight and self- 
control. If Shakespeare’s range and depth of emotional 
and imaginative genius had not been combined with 
unusual force of character and strength of ethical and 
artistic purpose, and these elements had not been early 
stimulated to sustained activity, lie could never liave had 
so great and unintcrrujited a career. And nothing perhaps 
is a more direct proof of Shakespeare’s manly character 
than the prompt and serious way in which, from the first, 
he assumed the full responsibility of his acts, and unflinch- 
ingly faced the wider range of duties they entailed. Ho 
him.self has told us that 

“ Love is too yomjg to hnow what couMcicnf’C is : 

Vot who knows not vonat*ieuco is houi of love ?” 

and it remains true that conscience, courage, simplicity, 
and nobleness of conduct are all, in generous natures, 
evoked and strengthened by the vital touch of that 
regenerating power. Shakespeare’s whole course was 
changed by the new influence ; and with his growing 
responsibilities his character seems to have rapidly matured, 
and liis powers to Lave found fresh and more effective 
development. His first child Susanna was born in May 
1583, and, as she was baptized on the 26th, the day of her 
birth may have been the 23d, which would be exactly a 
month after her father completed his nineteenth year. In 
February 1585 the family was unexpectedly enlarged by 
the birth of twins, a boy and a girl, who were named re- 
spectively Hamnet and Judith, after Hamnet and Judith 
Hadler, inhabitants of Stratford, who were lifelong friends 
of Shakespeare. Before he had attained his majority the 
poet had thus a wife and three children dependent upon 
him, with little opportunity or means apparently of ad- 
vancing his fortunes in Stratford. Tlie situation was in 
itself sufficiently serious. But it was complicated by his 
father’s increasing embarrassments and multiplied family 
claims. Four children still remained in Henley Street to 
be provided for, — the youngest, Edmund, born in May 
1580, being scarcely five years old. John Shake8[)eare, 
too, was being sued by various creditors, and apparently 
in some danger of being arrested for debt. All this was 
enough to make a much older man than the poet look 
anxiously about him. But, with the unfailing sense and 
sagacity lie displayed in practical affairs, he seems to have 
formed ^ sober and just estimate of his own powers, and 
made a] careful survey of the various fields available for 
their rs^munerative exercise. As the result of his delibera- 


tions he decided in favour of trying the metropolitan stage 
and theatre. He had already tested his faculty of acting 
by occasional essays on the provincial stage; and, once 
in London amongst the players, where new pieces wore 
constantly required, lie would have full scope for the 
exercise of his higher powers as a dramatic poet. At the 
outset he could indeed only expect to discharge the lower 
function, but, with the growing popular demand for 
dramatic representations, the actor’s calling* though not 
without its social drawbacks, was in the closing decades of 
the 16th century a lucrative one* (jreene, in his autobio 
graphical sketch Xeirr Too Lat(\ one of the most interest- 
ing of bis prose tracts, illustratps this point in tln-.^iccount 
ho gives of his early dealings with the players and 
experiences as a writer for the stage speaking through 
his hero Irancosco, ho says that ‘‘ when hus fortunes were 
at the lowest ebb he fell in amongst a company of players 
who persuaded him to try his wit iu writing of comedies, 
tragedies, or pastorals, and if ho could perform anything 
worth the stage, then they would largely reward him for 
liis pains,” Succeeding in the work, he was .so well ])aid 
that ho soon became comparatively wealthy, and went 
about with a wxllJilled purse. Although writing from tho 
author’s rather than the actor’s point of view', (areeno 
intimates that the players grew rapidly rich and were 
entitled both to praise and profit so long as they w^ero 
“neither covetous nor insolent.” In tho l^etuni from 
Parnassus (1601) the largo sums, fortunes indeed, realized 
by good actors are referred to as matter of notoriety. On© 
of tho disai>pointcd academic scholars, indeed, moralizing 
on the fact with some bitterness, exclaims, — 

“ England affords those gloiioiin \agahonil'‘, 

That (airuMl erst their lanlles on tlieir haeks, 

(’ouisers to ride on through tho ga/nig streets, 

. SvNooping it in their glaiing satin suits, 

And pages to attcuid llieir inasteiHhipH : 

With mouthing woids that better wits have fiameil 
They ]>iUThaso lauds, and now escpiiroH luo iiiaile.” 

And in a liumorous sketch entitled Ratsfis and 

published in tho first decade of the 17th century, an 
apparent reference to Shakespeare himself brings out the 
same jioiiit. Tho hero of the tract, llatscy, a liighwayman, 
having compelled a set of strolling players to act before 
him, ^vised their leader to leave tho country and get to 
London, whore, having a good presence for the stage and a 
turn for the work, he W'ould soon fill his i»ockels, adding, 

“ When thou feelest thy purse wolldined, buy tlicc some 
place of lordship in the country, that, growing weary of 
jdaying, thy money may bring thee dignity and reputa- 
tion.” The player, thanking him for his advice, rtqdies, 

“I have heard indeed of some that have gone to London 
very meanly, wdio have in time be(‘ome exceedingly 
woaltliy.” The movement to tho London stage was there- 
fore from a worldly point of view a prudent one, and for 
the higher purposes of Shakespeare's life it was equally 
wise and necessary. For besides tho economic and practi- 
cal considerations in favour of the step iliero must have 
jiressed on the poet’s mind the importance of a wider 
sphere of life and action for tho enlargement of his inward 
horizon, and the effective development of Ins poetical and 
dramatic gifts. 

Tho exact date of this event — of Shakespeare’s leaving Goes w 
Stratford for London — cannot be fixed with any certainty. Loudon 
All the probabilities of tho case, how^ever, indicate that it 
must have taken ])laco between the spring of 1585 and the^^^tor. 
autumn of 1587. In the latter year three of tho leading 
companies visited Stratford, those belonging to the queen, 

Lord Leicester, and Lord E.s8ex ; and, as Lord Leicester’s 
included three of Shakesjieare’s fellow townsmen,— Bur- 
bage, JTemingc, and Greene, — it is not improbable that he 
may then have decided on trying his fortune in London 
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At the fc.ame time it is quite possible, and on some grounds 
even likely, that the step may have been taken somewhat 
enrlicr. Hut for the five years l)etwecn 1587 and 1592 
wo liave 110 direct knowledge of Hhakespeare’s movements 
at all, the jieriod being a comjilete biographical blank, 
dimly illuminated at the outset by one or two doubtful 
traditions. Wo have indeed the assurance that after leav- 
ing Stratford lie continued to visit his native town at least 
onct' every year; and if he had left in 1586 we may con- 
fidently assume that he returned the next year for the 
purpose, amongst others, of consulting with liis father and 
mother about the Aabies mortgage and of taking part 
with tliom in their action against John Lambert. IJis 
uniting with them in this action deserves special notice, as 
showing that he continued to take the keenest personal 
interest in all home affairs, and, although living mainly in 
Jjondon, was still looked upon, not only as the eldest son, 
but as the advisor and friend of the family. The anec- 
dotes of Shakespeare^s occupations on going to London 
are, that at first he was employed in a comparativ(‘ly 
humble ca[)acity about the theatre, and that for a time he 
took cliarge of the horses of those who rode to see the 
[days, and was so successful in this work that he soon 
had a number of juvenile assistants who wore knowm 
as Shakespeare’s boys. Even in their crude form these 
traditions einbt>dy a tribute to Shakespeare’s business 
proni])titudo and skill. Tf there is any truth in tliem 
they may be taken to indicate that while filling some 
subordinate post in the theatre Shakespeare perceived a 
defective point in the local arrangements, or heard the 
complaints of the mounted gallants as to the difRculty of 
putting uj> their horses, llis provisions for meeting the 
dillieulty seem to Jiave been comi)letely and oven notori- 
ously successful. 'J'here were 0 [)en sheds or temj>orary 
stables in eonnexiou with the theatre in Shoreditch, and 
Sluikespeare’h boys, if the tradition is true, probably each 
took charge of a horse in these stables while its owner 
was at the play. Hut in any case this would bo simply a 
brief episode in Shakes] )earo’s multifarious em])loymcnt.s 
when he first reacljcd tlic scene of liis active labours in 
London. lie must soon have had more serious and 
absorbing professional occupations iti the green room, on 
the stage, and in the laboratory of his own teeming brain, 
“the (juick forge and working house of thought.” 

Continam Hut llis leisure hours during his first years in London 
bli echi >voulcl naturally be devoted to continuing his education 
ca ion. et]ui[)])ing himsolf as fully as jjossible for his future 

work. It was probably during this time, as Mr Flalliwell- 
l’liillip[)s suggests, that ho acquired the working knowledge 
of French and Italian that his writings show he must have 
possessed. And it is jierhajis now possible to point out 
the sources whence his knowledge of these languages was 
derived, or at least the master under whom he ehielly 
studied tliem. The most celebrated and accomplished 
teacher of French and Italian in Shakespeare’s day was 
tin* resolute .John Florio, who, after leaving Magdalen 
(k)ilege, Oxford, lived for years in London, engaged in 
tutorial and literary work and intimately associated with 
<Mninont men of letters and their noble patrons. After 
the accession of James T,, Florio was made tutor to Prince 
Henry, received an appointment about the court, became 
the friend and personal favourite of Queen Anne (to 
wliorii ho dedicated the second edition of his Italian 
dictionary, entitled the iror/(/ of Words)^ and died full of 
years and honours in 1625, having survived Shakesj)eare 
nine years. Florio had married the sister of Daniel the 
[loet, and Hen Jonson presented a cojiy of The Fox to 
him, with the inscription, “ To his loving father and worthy 
friend Master John Florio, Hen Jonson seals this testi- 
mony of his friendship and love.” Daniel writes a poem 


of some length in jiraise of his translation of Montali^s^ 
while other contemporary poets contribute commendatory 
verses which are prefixed to his other publications. There Con- 
are substantial reasons for believing that Shakespeare was 
also one of Florio’s friends, and that during his 
years in London he evinced his friendship by yielding ' ^ 
for once to the fashion of writing this kind of eulogistic 
verse. Prefixed to Florio’s Second FmitiSy Prof. Minto 
discovered a sonnet so superior and characteristic that he 
w\as impressed with the conviction that Shakespeare must 
have written it. The internal evidence is in favour of this 
conclusion, while Mr Minto’s critical analysis and com- 
parison of its thought and diction with Shakespeare’s early 
work tends strongly to support the reality and value of 
the discovery. In his next work, produced four years 
later, Florio claims the sonnet as the work of a friend 
“ who loved better to bo a poet than to be called one,” 
and vindicates it from the indirect attack of a hostile 
critic, H. S., who had also disparaged the work in which 
it ajipearod. There are other points of connexion between 
Florio and Shakespeare. The only known volume that 
certainly belonged to Shakespeare and contains his auto- 
grapli is Florio’s version of Montaigne’s Essay }< in the 
Hritish Museum; and critics have from time to time 
produced evidence to show that Shakespeare must have 
lead it carefully and was well acquainted with its con- 
tents. Victor Hugo in a powerful critical passage 
strongly sujiports this view. The most striking single 
jiroof of the point is Oonzalo’s ideal republic in the 
Tempest^ which is simply a passage from Florio’s version 
turned into blank verse. Florio and Shakespeare were 
both, moreover, intimate jiersonal friends of the young 
call of Southom])ton, w^ho, in harmony with his generous 
character and strong literary tastes, was the munificent 
patron of each. Shakespeare, it will be remembered, dedi- 
cated his Vvnm and Adonis and his Lncrn'c to this young 
nobleman ; and tlireo years later, in 1598, Florio dedicated 
the first edition of his Italian dictionary to the earl in 
terms that almost recall Shakespeare’s w^ords. Shake- 
sjieare had said in addressing the earl, “ What I have done 
is yours, what 1 have to do is yours, being part in all I 
have devoted yours.” And Florio says, “Jn truth I ac- 
knowledge an entire debt, not only of my best knowledge, 
but of all, yea of more than T know or can to your bounte- 
ous lordshii), most noble, most virtuous, and most honour- 
able carl of Southampton, in whose pay and patronage 
] have lived some years, to whom 1 owe and vow the 
years 1 liave to live.” Sliakefejieare was also familiar with 
Florio’s earlier works, his First Fruits and Second Fruits^ 
w'hich were simjily carefully prejiared manuals for the 
study of Italian, containing an outline of tlie grammar, 
a selection of dialogues in jiarallel columns of Italian and 
JilngUsh, and longer extracts from classical Italian writers 
in prose and verse. We have collected various points of 
indirect evidence showing Shakespeare’s familiarity with 
these manuals, but these being numerous and minute 
cannot bo given here. It must suffice to refer in illustra- 
tion of this j)oint to a single instance— the lines in praise 
of Venice which Holofernes gives forth with so much 
unction in Love's Labour ’*• Lost, The First Fruits was 
published in 1578, and was for some years the most 
])opular manual for the study of Italian. It is the book 
that Shakespeare would naturally have used in attempting 
to acquire a knowledge of the language after his arrival 
in London ; and on finding that the author wa,8 the friend 
of some of his literary associates he would probably have 
sought his acquaintance and secured his jier^onaJ hel]) 

As Florio was also a French scholar and habitually taught 
both languages, Shakespeare probably owed ti him his 
knowledge of French as well ns of Italian. If »e sonnet 
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te accepted as Shakespeare’s work ho must have made may bo said to have reached its highest point at tlie very 
Florios acquaintance within a year or two after going to time i\hen Shakespeare entered on his poetic and dramatic 
London, as in 1591 he appears in the character of a labours. This inlluenco was in part a revival of the 
personal friend and well-wisher. In any case Shakespeare strong impulse communicated to Englisli literature from 
would almost certainly have met Florio a few years later Italy in (liaucor’s day. The note Of the rcvivil uas 
at the house of Lord Southampton* with whom the Italian struck in the title of Thomas’s excellent Italian manual, 
scholar seems to have occasionally resided. It also appears “ IVincipul rules of Italian grammar, with a dictioimrio for 
that he was in the habit of visiting at several titled houses, the better uuderstandyng of Ihrcare, Panircha. and Dmiie ” 
amongst others those of the earl of Bedford and Sir John (1550). The lirst fruits of the revivid were the lyrical 
Harrington. ^ It seems also probable that ho may have poems of Surrey and Wyatt, written soinewlnit eurliei, but 
assisted Harrington in his translation of Ariosto. Another published for the iirst time in Totth ’s Mmrfhtnt/ (1557). 
and perhaps even more direct link connecting Shakespeare The sonnets of the.se poet^ the first on or written in 
with Florio during his early years in London is found in English- produciul in a lew years the whole musical choir 
their common relation to the family of Lord Derby. In the of Elizabethan sonneteers. ‘Snne> and AVyatt wciv .sjm 
year 1585 Florio translated a letter of news from Home, pathetic students of Petrarch, and, as IhIttenLam says, 
giving an account of the sudden death of Tope (Gregory reproduced in their sonnets and lo\e niii(‘h of the 

XIII. and the election of his successor. This translation, musical sweetness, the tender and retincil senliini^rit, of the 
published in duly 1585, was dedicated “To the Bight Petrarchian lyric. This t>erhaps(an hardly in strictness 
Excellent and Honourable Lord, Henry Earl of Derby,” of speech be called a re\ival, for, strong a was the influ- 
in terms expressive of Florio’a strong personal obligations ence of Boccaccio, and in a le•^t, degue of Dante, dm ini; 
to the earl and devotion to his service, Tlireo years later, the first ]>eriod of Knglish literature, thi* lyrical ])oetry of 
on the death of Leicester in 1588, Lord Derby’s eldest son the south, as represented by Pcttarch, affected English 
Ferdinando Lord Strange became the jiatron of Leicester’s poetry almost for th(3 first time in the Ifith century. Thus 
company of players, which Shakcsjieare had recently joined, influence, as subseipiently developed by L}ly in ins puiso 
The new jiatron must have taken special interest in the comedies and romances, indirectly affected the drama, and 
company, as they soon became (chieffy through his influ- clear traces of it are to bo found in Shakosjiearo’s own 
ence) great favourites at court, superseding the Queen’s work. Surrey, however, rendered the kUizabethaiis a still 
players, and enjoying something like a jiractical monopoly greater service by introducing from Italy the unrhymed 
of royal representations. Shakespeare would thus have the verse, which, with tlio truest instinct, was adopted by the 
op])ortunity of making Florio’s acquaintance at the outset great dramatists as the metricsil vehiide best fitted to meet 
of his London career, and everything tends to show that the re(piirements of the must flexible and ex|)rcsslve toim 
he did not iniss the chance of numbering amongst his of the poetic art. But, although in pait the n'vival of a 
personal friends so accomplished a scholar, so alert, ener- ])rcvious imjnilse, the Italian literature that most p(»wu'- 
getic, and original a man of letters, as tlio resolute John fully affected English poetry during the Elizabethan peiiod 
Florio. Warburton, it is well-known, had coupled Florio’.s was in the main newu During the interval the prolific 
name with Shakespeare iii the last century. lie sug genius of the south had jmt forth fresh efforts whicli 

gestod, or rather asserted, that Florio was the original combined, in new and characteristic ])r()ducts, the forms 
of Holoferries in Looe\*< Lahuiir^s Lost. Of all Warburton’s of classical jioetry and the substance of southern thought 
arbitrary conjectures and dogmatic assumptions this is and feeling with tlic spirit of media‘val romance. The 
perhaps the most infelicitous. That a scholar and man of chivalrous and martini epics of Ariosto and Tasso repre 
the world like Florio, with marked literary pow’^ers of his sonted a new school of jioetry which embraced within 
own, the intimate friend and associate of some of the its expanding range every dei)artment of imaginative 
most eminent poets of the day, living in princely and activity. There appeared in ia]»i(l succession romantic 
noble circles, honoured liy royal personages and welcomed jiastorals, romantic elegies, romantic satires, and romantic 
at noble houses, — that such a man should he selected as dramas, as well as romantic e]acb. The e])icM were 
the original of a rustic pedant and dominie like Holofernes, occupied with marvels of knightly daring and chivalrous 
is surely the climax of reckless guesswork and absurd adventure, expressed in llowing ami melodion*^ numbers ; 
suggestion. There is, it is true, a distant connexion wiiile the literature as a wliole dealt laigdy in the fa vonrite 
between llolofernes and Italy- - the pedant being a well- elements of ideal sentirmmt, learned allusion, and claboiatu 
known figure in the Italian comedies that obviously affected ornament, and was brighttmed at intervals by grave and 
Shakespeare’s early work. This usage calls forth a kind sportive, by highly wrought but fancitul, ])ictures of 
of sigh from the easy-going and tolerant Montaigne as courtly and Arcadian life. While Sidney and Spenser 
ho thinks of his early tutors and youthful interest in lepresented in England the new school of alh^gorical and 
knowledge. “I have in my youtli,” he tells us, “often- romantic pastoral and epic, Shakespeare and Ids associates 
times been vexed to see a pedant brought in in most of betook themselves to the study of the romantic drama 
Italian comedies for a vice or sport-maker, and the nick- and the whole dramatic element in r(*cent and contempor- 
name of magister (dominie) to bo of no better significa- ary southern literature. The Italian drama proj)er, so iar 
lion amongst us.’’ We may be sure that, if Shakespeare as it affected the form adopted by English playwrights, 
knew Florio before he firOduced Lovers Lahonr^s Lost, it had indeed virtually done its work before any of Shake- 
was not as a sport maker to be mocked at, but as a friend speare’s characteristic ]>ieces w^ere produced. His irniue- 
and literary a8.sociatc to whom he felt personally indebted, diate predecessors, (Ireene, Peele, and Lodge, Na'-h, Kyd, 
Italian But, whatever his actual relation to the Italian scholar and Marlowe, had all probably studied Italian inodels 
siiube> may have been, Shakespeare, on reaching TiOiidon and more caiefully than Shakes]jcare hiin.self ever <lid ; and 
beginning to breathe its literary atmosphere, would nat- the result is seen in the appearance among these later 
urally betake himself to the study of Italian. At various Elizabethans of the romantic drama, which united the 
altitudes the English Parnassus was at that time fanned better elements of the English academic and popular i)lays 
by soft airs, swept by invigorating breezes, or darkened with features of diction and fancy, incident and structure, 
hy gloomy and infected vapours from the south. In that were virtually new. Many members of this dramatic 
other words, the influence of Italian literature, 5 o dominant grouji were, like (Ircene, good Italian scholars, Imd thcmi 
in England during the second half of the IGth century, selves travelled in Italy, knew the Italian stage at first 
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iiand^ and, as their writings show, were w^ell acquainted he would naturally desire to possess, and no doubt 
with recent Italian literature. But the dramatic element acquired for himself, the key that would unlock the whole 
in that literature extended far beyond the circle of regular treasure-house of Italian literature. The evidence of 
plays, whether tiagedies, conieclics, or pastorals. It in- Shakespeare’s knowledge of French is more abundant and 
eluded the collections of short iiroso stories which appeared, decisive, so much so as hardly to need express illustration, 
or wore published for the first time, in such numbers during There can be little doubt therefore that, during his early 
the IGth century, the novels or novelettes of Ser Giovanni, years in London, he acquired a fair knowledge both of 
OinthiD, Handollo, and their associates. These stories, French and Italian. 

coiiHisting of the humorous and tragic incidents of actual Bui, w^hile pursuing these collateral aids to his higher Elarly 
life, told in a vivid and direct way, naturally attracted work, there is abundant evidence that Bhakespeare also 
the attention of the dramatists. We know from the devoted himself to that work itself. As early as 1592 he 
result that Shakespeare must have studied them with is ]>ublicly recognized, not only os an actor of distinction, 
some (‘are, as he derived from this source the plots and but as a dramatist whose work had excited the envy and 
incidents of at least a dozen of his plays. Many of the indignation of his contem])oraries, and especially of one so 
HtoiicH, it is true, had already been translated, either accomplished and so eminent, so good a scholar and master 
directly from the Italian, or indirectly from French and of the playwright’s craft, as Robert Greene. Greene had, 
Latin versions. Of Cinthio’s hundred tales, however, it is true, a good deal of the irritability and excitable 
only two or three are known to liavo been rendered into temper often found in the subordinate ranks of poetical 
Engiisli ; and Khakespeare derived the story of Othello genius, and he often talks of himself, his doings, and 
from tlie untranslated part of this collection. Many of associates in a highly -coloured and extravagant way. But 
the Italian stories touclied on darker crimes or moreaggra- his reference to Shakespeare is specially deliberate, being 
vated forms of violence than those naturally jirompted by in the form of a solemn and last appeal to his friends 
jealousy and revenge, and are indeed revolting from the amongst the scholarly dramatists to relinquish their 
atrocities of savage cruelty and Just related so calmly as connexion with the presumptuous and ungrateful stage, 
to betray a kind of cynical insensibility to their true In Ills Groatsworth of Wity published by his friend Chettlo 
character. SliakcHpearc, however, with tlio sound judg- a few weeks after his death, Greene urges three of his 
incut and stiong ethical sense that guided the working of friends, ajqiarently Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, to give up 
bis dramatic genius, chose the bettor and liealtliier materials writing for the players. “ Base minded men, all three of 
of this literature, leaving flie morbid excesses of criminal you, if by my misery ye bo not warned; for unto none of 
passion to Webster and Ford. But the Italian influence you like ino sought those burs to cleave ; those puppets, I 
on Shakespeare’s work is not to be estimated merely by mean, who speak from our mouths, those an ticks garnisht 
the outlines of plot and incident he borrowed from in our colours. Is it not strange that I, to whom they 
southern sources and used as a kind of canvas for his have all been beholding ; is it not like that you, to whom 
matchless portraiture of human character and action. It they have all been beholding, shall (were ye in that case 
is apparent also in points of structure and diction, in that I am now) be both of them at once forsaken ? Yes, 
types of character and shades of local colouring, which truot them not ; for there is an upstart Crow, beautified 
realize and evjiress in a concentrated form the bright and in our feathers, that, with his heart xvra 2 )t in a 

lurid, tlie brilliant and passionate, features of southoru life, player's hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast out a 
The gloat majority of the in his comedies, blank verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute 

as well as in some of the tragedies, have Italian names, Johanms fac fofumy is, in his own conceit, the only 
and many of them, such as ^lorcutio and Gratiano on the Shakesceno in a country. Oh that F might intreat your 
one hand, lachimo and lago on the other, are as Italian in rare wits to be employed in more profitable couises, and let 
nature as in name. The inoonliglit scone in the Merchant these apes imitate your past excellence, and never more 
q/* Fca/Vr is Southern in every detail and incident. And, acquaint them with your admired inventions.” This curious 
as M. rhilan''to Chasles justly jiointa out, Romeo and passage tells us indirectly a good deal about Bhakespeare. 
Jtiliet is Italian throughout, alike in colouring, incident, It beais decisive testimony to his assured position and rapid 
and ])assion. The distinctive influence is fuilhcr traceable advance in his profession. The very term of reproach 
in Shakesjicare’s use of Italian words, jihiascs, and jiro- ajiplied to him, “Johannes Factotum,” is a tribute to 
verbs, some of which, such os “traneet” (from tra?Mre)y or Bhakespeare’s industry and i>ractical ability. From the 
possibly, as Rowe siiggos|tftd, “traject” {traglidto), are ol beginning of his career he must have been in the wddest 
special local significance. In the person of Hamlet and best sense a utility man, ready to do any work con- 
Bhakespoarc even a])pears as a critic of Italian style, nected with the theatre and stage, and eminently successful 
Referring to the murderer who in the players’ tragedy in anything ho uiideitook. In the first instance he had 
])oisons the 8loe])ing duke, Hamlet exclaim.s, “ He poisons evidently made his mark as an actor, as it is in that 
inm in the garden for his estate. His name ’s Gonzago character he is referred to by Greene, and denounced for 

the story is o\tant and written in very choice Italian.” going beyond his province and usurping the functions of 
In furtlici illustration of this point Mr Grant White has the dramatist. Greene’s words imi>ly that Bhakespeare 
noted some striking turns of thought and phrase which not only hold a foremost place as an actor, but that he 
seem to show that Shakespeare must have road parts of was already distinguished by his dramatic success in 
Berni and Ariosto in the original. No doubt in the case revising and rewriting existing plays. This is confirmed 
of Italian ])oets, us in the case of Latin authors like by the parodied lino from the Third Part of Henry VI,y 
Ovid, wdiose works he was familiar w ith in the original, recently revised if not originally written by Shakespeare. 
Bhakespeare would also diligently read the translations, This must have been produced before Greene’s death, 
especially the translations into English "verse. For in which took [dace in September 1592. ‘Indeed, all the 
reading such works as Golding’s Ovid, Harrington’s Ariosto, three parts of Henry VL in the revised form appear to 
and Fairfax’s Tasso, he would bo increasing his command have been acted during the spring and summer of that 
over the elements of expressive phrase and diction which year. It is not improbable that two or throe of Shake- 
w^ero the verbal instruments, the material vehicle, of his speare’s early comedies may also have been produced 
art But, besides studying the translations of the Italian before Greene’s death. And if so, his resentment, as an 
poets and prose writers made available for English readers, academic scholar, against the country actor who had not 
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only become a dramatist bat had excelled (Greene himself 
in his chosen field of romantic comedy becomes intelligible 
enough. Even in his wrath, however, Greene bears 
eloquent witness to Shakespeare’s diligence, ability, and 
marked success, both as actor and playwright. All this 
is fully confirmed by the more deliberate and detailed 
language of Chettle’s apology, already quoted. Of Shake- 
speare’s amazing industry and conspicuous success the 
next few years supply ample evidence. Within six or 
seven years ho not only produced the brilliant reflective 
and descriptive poems of Venm and Adonis and Lttcreet, 
but at least fifteen of his dramas, including tragedies, 
comedies, and historical plays. Having found his true 
vocation, Shakespeare works during these years as a 
master, having full command over the materials and 
resources of his art. The dramas produced have a fulness 
of life and a richness of imagery, a sense of joyousness 
and power, that speak of the writer’s exultant absorj)tion 
and conscious triumph in his chosen work. The sparkling 
comedies and great historical plays belonging to this 
period evince the ease and delight of an exuberant mind 
realizing its matured creations. 

Con- Nor after all is this result so very surprising. Shake- 
gpeare entered on his London career at the very moment 
ab'loto fitted for the full development of his dramatic 

siKcoss. genius. From the accession of Elizabeth all the domi- 
nant impulses and leading events of her reign had pre- 
pared the way for the splendid triumph of policy and 
arms that closed its third decade, and for the yet more 
splendid literary triumph of the full-orbed drama that 
followed. After the gloom and terror of Mary's reign 
the coming of Elizabeth to the crown was hailed with 
exultation by the people, and seemed in itself to open 
a new and brighter page of the nation’s history. 
Elizabeth’s personal charms and mental gifts, her high 
spirit and dauntless courage, her unfailing i>olitical tact 
and judgment, her frank bearing and popular address, 
combined with her unaffected love for her people and 
devotion to their interests, awakened the strongest feelings 
of personal loyalty, and kindled into passionate ardour 
the 8]>irit of national pride and patriotism that made the 
whole kingdom one. The most j>oworful movements of 
the time directly tended to reinforce and concentrate these 
awakened energies. While the Reformation and Renais- 
sance iinjnilses had liberalized men’s minds and enlarged 
their moral horizon, the effect of both was at first of a 
political and practical rather than of a purely religious or 
literary kind. The strong and exhilarating sense of civil 
and religious freedom realized through the Reformation 
was inseparably associated with the exultant spirit of 
nationality it helped to stimulate and diffuse. The )>opo, 
and bis emissaries the Jesuits, were looked upon far more 
as foreign enemies menacing the independence of the 
kingdom than as religious foes and firebrands seeking to 
destroy the newly established faitli. The conspiracies, 
fomented from abroad, that gathered around the captive 
<j[ueen of Scots, the plots successively formed for the 
assassination of Elizabeth, were regarded as murderous 
assaults on the nation’s life, and the Englishmen who 
organized them abroad or aided them at home were 
denounced and prosecuted with pitiless severity as traitors 
to their country. Protestantism thus came to bo largely 
identified with patriotism, and all Uie active forces of the 
kingdom, its rising wealth, energy, and intelligence, were 
concentrated to defend the rights of the liberated empire 
against the assaults of despotic Europe represented by 
Rome and Spain. These forces gained volume and 
impetus as the nation was thrilled by tlie details of Alva’s 
ruthless butcheries, and the awful massacre of Ht Bar- 
tholomew, until at length they were organized and hurled 


with resistless effect against the grandest naval and military 
armament ovcrcquipjicd by a (Continental power, — an arma- 
ment that had U*on sent forth with the assurance of victory 
by the wealthiest, ino^t absolute, and most determined* 
nionnrcli of the time. Tlicio w'aa a vigorous moral element 
in that national struggle and triumph. It w'as the spirit 
of freedom, of the energies liberated by the revolt fiom 
Rome, and illuminated by the fair humanities of Greece 
and Ital), that nerved the arm of tint lmpi)y breed of 
men in the day of battle, and enabled them to strike with 
fatal effect against the abettors of despotic rule in ihnrch 
and slate. ’Jhc material rcMilts of the victory w'ue at 
onc‘c apparent. England bciiime mistress of the seas, and 
rose to an assured position in Jilnrope ns a political and 
maritime power of the iirst ordei. The literary results 
at hom(‘ were equally striking The whol(‘ conihet loncted 
powerfully on the genius of tlio race, (juickcning into life 
its latent seeds of reflective knowledge and wusdom, of 
poetical and dramatic art. 

Of these effects the rapid growth and <lcvelop (irowtb 
ment of the national drama wus the most bulliant of ihi* 
and characteristic. There was indeed at the tiim* a 
unique stimulus in this direction. The greater num ‘**’‘*'‘*^ 
ber of the eager excited listeners who crowded the 
rude theatres from floor to roof had shared in tin' 
adventurous exploits of the ago, while all felt the keenest 
interest in life and action. And the stage represented 
with admirable bri^adth and fidelity the struggling forces, 
tlie mingled dements, humorous and tragic, tho passionate 
ho]>es, deep-rooted animosities, and fitful misgivings of 
those eventful years ’Hie spirit of the time liad made 
personal daring a common heritage : with noble and 
commoner, gentle and Hini|>le, alike, Jove of qui*< n and 
country w^as a romantic passion, and heroic self devotion 
at the call of either a licatcn W'ay of ordinary life. To 
art witli energy and dficision in the face of danger, 
to strike at once against any odds in the cause of 
freedom and independence, was the desire and ambition 
of all. Tliis cumpleio unity of national sentiment 
and action became the great characteristic of the time. 

The dangers threatening tho newly liberated kingdom were 
too real and jiressing to admit of anything like seriously 
divided councils, or bitterly hostile parties w'itliin tin 
realm. Everything thus conspired to give an extraordinary 
degree of concentration and brilliancy to the national life 
For the twenty years tlmt followed tlie destruction of file 
Armada London was tho centre and focus of that life 
Here gathered tlie soldiers and ollicers wlio had lunght 
against Spain in tho I^ovv (’oiintries, against Fiance in 
Scotland, and against Jhune in Ireland Along the river 
aide, and in noble houses about tin* Strand, vvcie tlie hardy 
mariners and adventurous sea cajdains, smh as Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobislici, who had driven their dauntless 
keels into unknown stas. who Imd visited strange lands 
and alien races in order to enlarge the knowledge, incT(‘aso 
the dominions, and augment the wealth of their fellow- 
countrymen. Here assembled the noble councillors, 
scholars, and cavaliers whoso foresight and skill guided tho 
helm of state, whose accomplishment in letters and aims 
gave refinement and distinction to court pageants and 
ceremonials, and whose jiatronage and supiiort of tlie 
rising drama helped to make flie metropolitan tlieatre 
the great centre of genius and art, the groat school of 
historical teaching, the great mirror of human nature in 
all the lirendth and emphasis of its interests, convictions, 
and activities. The theatre was indeed tho living organ 
through which all the marvellous and mingled experiences 
of a time incomparably ricli in vital elements found 
exj^ression. There was no other, no organized or adequate 
means, of popular expression at all. Ifooks were a solitary 
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entertainment in the bands of few; newspapers did not of playing Comedies, Tragedies, Interludes, and Stage Haye^ 
exist ; and the modern relief of inceKsant public meetings and such other like as they have been already used and 
was, fortunately perbaj)S, an unknown luxury. And jet, studied, as well for the recreation of our loving subjects as 
amidst the plenitude ol national life centred in London, for pur solace and pleasure when we shall think good to 
the need for some common oigan of expression was never see them” ; and, although the civil authorities resisted the 
more urgent or irnpciious. New and almost inexhaustible attempt to establish a public theatre within the city, two 
springs from the well-heads of intellectual life liad for or three were speedily erected just outside its boundaries^ 
years bet'n giadually fertihsiing the productive English in the most convenient and accessible suburbs, — the 
mind. 'Fho heroic life of the ]>ast, in clear outline and Curtain and the Theatre in Shoreditch, beyond the northern 
stately movemoril, had been revealed in the recovered boundary, and the Blackfriars theatre within the precincts 
mastcr])ieces of (Irecce and Rome. The stores of more of the dissolved monastery, just beyond the civic jurisdic- 
recent wisdom and knowledge, discovery and invention, tion on the western side. A few years later other housea 
science and art, weni poured continually into the literary were built on the southoru side of the river,— the Rose 
exclieriuer of the nation, and widely diffused amongst near the foot of London Bridge, and the Hope and Swan 
eager and open-minded recipients. Under this combined further afield. There was also at Newdngton Butts a place 
stimulus the national intellect and imagination had of recreation and entertainment for the archers and holiday 
alr(*ady reacted fruitfully in ways that wore full of higher people, with a central building which, like the circus at 
proinisij. Tlie material results of these newly awakened Paris Garden, was used during the summer months for 
energies were, as we have seen, not les.s signal or dramatic purposes. These theatres were occujiiod by 
momentous. The number, variety, and power of tlie new different companies in turn, and Shakespeare during 
forces thus acting on society effected in a short period a his early years in London appears to have acted at 
complete moral revolution. The barriers against the several of them. But from his first coming up it 
spread of knowledge and Ibe spirit of free inquiry erected seems clear that he was uwre identified with the carl 
and long maintained by inediieval ignorance and pre- of Leicester’s players, of whom his energetic fellow 
judice were now thrown down. The bonds of feudal townsman, James Burbage, was the head, than with 
authority and Honiish domination that had hitherto any other group ol actors. To Burbage indeed be« 
forcibly I epressed (lie expanding national life were cffectu- longs the distinction of having first established public 
ally bioken. Men o[)ened their eyes upon a new world theatres as a characteristic feature of metropolitan life, 
which it was an absorbing interest and endless delight His spirit and enterprise first relieved the leading com- 
tf) exjilore, - a now world physically, where the old goo- panics from the stigma of being strolling players, and 
gra|)lucul limits had melted into the blue haze of distant transferred their dramatic exhibitions, hitherto restricted 
horizons -a m‘W world morally, where the abolition of to temjiorary scaffolds in the court-yards of inns and 
nlicn <lognia and priestly lule gave free ])lay to fresh and hostelries, to the more roi>utable stage and convenient 
vigorous social cn(*rgies; and, above all, more sur[»rising appliances of a permanent theatre. In 1575 Burbage, 
and mysterious tli«in all, they opened their eyes with a having secured tlie lease of a piece of land at Shoreditch, 
fitraiigo sense of wonder and exultation on the new world erected there the house which ])rovcd so successful, and 
of the emancijiated human sjiirit. At no previous period was known for twenty years as ih Theatre, from the fact 
had the [lopular curiosity ai)out human life and human that it was the first ever erected in the metropolis. He 
affairs been so vivid and intenHo. In an ago of deeds so seems also to have been concerned in the erection of a 
memorable, man naturally became (lie centre of interest, second theatre in the same locality called the Curtain ^ 
and the w'hole world of human action and passion, and later on, in spite of many difficulties, and a great 
character uinl conduct, w'as invested with irresistible deal of local o[)positic)n, ho jirovided the more celebrated 
attraction. All ranks and classes had the keenest desire liome of the rising drama known as the Blackfriars 
to penetrate the injsterious deptlis, explore the unknown tlicatre. When Shakespeare went to Jjondon there were 
regions, and leali/e us fully as might be the actual thus theatres on both sides of the water — the outlying 
achievements and ideal jiossibilities of the nature throbbing houses being chiefly used during the summer and autumn 
w'ith so full a imlso within Ihemsolves and reflected so months, while the Blackfriars, being roofed in and pro 
powerfully in the world around them. Human nature, tccted from the weather, was specially used for perform 
released Irom tlie oiipressiou and darkness of tlie ages, and anees during the winter season. In spite of the persistent 
emerging with all its infinite faculties and latent powers opposition of the lord mayor and city aldermen, the 
into the radiant light of a secular day, was the new woild denunciations of Puritan preachers and their allies in the 
that excited an admiration more jirofound and hopes far press, and difficulties arising from intermittent attacks of 
more ardent than tiiUy recently discovered lands beyond the plague and the occasional intervention of the court 
llio sinking sun. At the critical moment Sliakcspeaie authorities, the theatres had now taken firm root in tho 
appeared as the (.^olumbus of that new w^orld. Pioneers metropolis ; and, strong in royal favour, in noble patron- , 
luul indeed gone bofoie and in a measure prepared the age, and above all in popular support, the stage h^id 
w^ay, but Shakespeare still remains the great discoverer, already begun to assume its higher functions as the living 
occupying a position of almost lonely grandeur in' the organ of the national voice, the many-coloured mirror and 
isolation and comjiloteness of his work. reflexion of the national life. A few years later the com- 

Tho Neverbefore, excejit perhaps in the Athens of Pericles, had ])anios of jilayers and the theatres they occupied were ^ 
theatres, all the elements and conditions of a great national drama consolidated and placed on a still firmer jjublic basis, 
met in such perfect union. As wo have seen, the popular For some years past, in addition to the actors really or 
conditions supplied by the stir of great fiublic events and nominally attached to noble houses, there had exi^ted a 
tlu‘ stimulus of an appreciative audience wxre jiresent in body of twelve performers, selected by royal authority 
exceptional force. With regard to the stage conditions, - (in 1583) from different companies and known as the 
the means adequate dramatic representation,— public Queen’s players. The cail of Leicester’s, being the leading 
theatres had for the first time been recently established in company, had naturally furnished a number of recruits to 
London on a permanent basis. In 1574 a royal licence the Queen’s players, whose duty it was to act at »])ecial 
had been granted by the queen to the earl of Leicester’s seasons before Her Majesty and the court. Bat within a 
company *‘tou.se, oxereise, and occupy the art and faculty few years after Shakespeare arrived in Ixifidofi the chief 
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groups of actors were divided into two great companies^ 
specially licensed and belonging respectively to the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Admiral. Under the new 
arrangement the earl of Leicester’s actors (who, as already 
stated, after the earl’s death in 1588 found for a time a new 
patron in Lord Stran^e^) became the servants of the Lord 
Chamberlain. James Burbage had already retired from 
the company, his place being taken by his more cele- 
brated son Bichard Burbage, the Qarrick of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, who acted with so much distinction and 
success ail the great parts in Shakespeare’s leading 
plays. In order that the Lord Chamberlain’s company 
might have houses of their own both for summer and 
winter use, Richard Burbage, his brother Cuthbert, and 
their associates, including Shakespeare, undertook in 1599 
to build a new theatre on the bank side, not far from the 
old Paris Garden circus. We know from a subsequent 
document, which refers incidentally to the building of 
this theatre, that the Burbages had originally introduced 
Shakespeare to the Blackfriars company. He had indeed 
proved himself so useful, both as actor and i)Oot, that 
they were evidently glad to secure his future services by 
giving him a share as part proprietor in the Blackfriars 
property. The new theatre now built by the company 
was that known as the Globe, and it was for fifteen 
years, during the summer and autumn months, the 
j)opular and highly successful home of the Shakespearian 
drama. Three years earlier Richard Burbage and his 
associates had rebuilt the Blackfriars theatre on a more 
extended scale ; and this well-known house divided 
with the Globe the honour of producing Shakespeare’s 
later and more important plays. Shakespeare’s position 
indeed of actor and dramatist is identified with these 
houses and with the Lord Chamberlain’s company to 
which they belonged. On the accession of James J., this 
company, being specially favoured by the now monarch, 
received a fresh royal charter, and the members of it were 
henceforth known as the King’s servants. In the early 
years of Shakespeare’s Career the national drama had thus 
a permanent home in theatres conveniently central on 
either side of the river, and crowded during the summer 
and winter months by eager and excited audiences. 
Even before the building of the Globe, the house at New- 
ington where three of Marlowe’s most important plays and 
some of Shakespeare’s early tragedies were produced was 
often crowded to the doors. In the summer of 1592, 
when the First Part of Henry K/., as revised by Shake- 
speare, was acted, the performanoe was so popular that, we 
arc told by Nash, ten thousand spectators witnessed it in 
the course of a few weeks. It is true that even in the best 
theatres the appliances in the way of scenes and stage 
machinery were of the simplest description, change of scene 
being often indicated by the primitive device of a board 
with the name painted upon it. But players and play- 
wrights, both arts being often combined in the same person, 
knew their business thoroughly well, and justly relied for 
success on the more vital attractions of powerful acting, 
vigorous writing, and practised skill in the construction of 
their pieces. In the presence of strong passions expressed 
in kindling words and powerfully realized in living action, 
gesture, and incident, the absence of canvas sunlight and 
painted gloom was hardly felt. Or, as the stirring 
choruses in Henry F. show, the want of more elaborate and 
realistic scenery was abundantly supplied by the excited 
fancy, active imagination, an4 concentrated interest of the 
spectators. 

^ ThU is mamtaiued by Mr Flcay in Ins recent Life and Work of 
Shakeaymre, But the history of the early dramatic companies is so 
obscure that it is difficult to trace their changing fortunes with absolute 
certainty. 


The dramatic conditions of a national theatre were New 
indeed, at the outset of Shakespeare’s career, more com- whool^ 
plete, or rather in a more advanced state of development, 
than the playhouses themselves or their stage accessories. 

If Shakespeare was fortunate in entering on his London 
work amidst the full tide of awakened patriotism and 
public spirit, he was equally fortunate in finding ready to 
his hand the forms of art in which the rich and complex 
life of the time could be adequately expressed. During 
the decade in which Shakespeare left Stratford the play- 
wright’s art had undergone changes so important as to 
constitute a revolution in the form and spirit of the 
national drama. For twenty years after the accession 
of Elizabeth the two roots whence the English drama 
sprung — the academic or classical, and the popular, devel- 
oped spontaneously in the lino of mjsteries, moralities, 
and interludes — continued to exist apart, and to produce 
their accustomed fruit independently ot each other. The 
popular drama, it is true, becoming more secular and 
realistic, enlarged its area by collecting its materials from 
all sources, — from novels, talcs, ballads, and histories, as 
well as from fairy mythology, local superstitions, and folk- 
lore. But the incongruous materials were, for tlie most 
part, handled in a crude and semi-barbarous w'ay, with 
just sufficient art to satisfy the cravings and clamours of 
unlettered audiences. The academic plays, on the other 
hand, were written by scholars for courtly and cultivated 
circles, were acted at the universities, the inns of court, 
and at special public ceremonials, and followed for the 
most part the recognized and restricted rules of the classic 
drama. But in the third decade of Elizabeth’s reign 
another dramatic school arose intermediate between the 
two elder ones, which sought to combine in a newer and 
higher form the best elements of both. The main impulse 
guiding the efforts .of the new school may be traced in- 
directly to a classical source. It was due, not immediately 
to the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, but to the form 
which classical art bad assumed in the contemporary drama 
of Italy, France, and Spain, especially of Italy, which 
was that earliest developed and best known to the new 
school of poets and dramatists. This southern drama, 
while academic in its leading features, had nevertheless 
modern elements blended with the ancient form. As the 
Italian epics, following in the main the older examples, 
were still charged with romantic and realistic elements 
unknown to the classical epic, so the Italian drama, con- 
structed on the lines of Seneca and Plautus, blended with 
the severer form essentially romantic features. With the 
choice of heroic subjects, the orderly development of the 
plot, the free use of the chorus, the observance of the 
unities, and constant substitution of narrative for action 
were united the vivid colouring of poetic fancy and 
diction, and the use of materials and incidents derived 
from recent history and conten*iporary life. The influence 
of tho Italian drama on the new school of English play- 
wrights was, however, very much restricted to points of 
style and diction of rhetorical and poetical effect. It 
helped to produce among them the sense of artistic treat 
ment, the conscious effort after higher and more elaborate 
forms and vehicles of imaginative and passionate expres- 
sion. For the rest, the rising English drama, in spite of 
the efforts mode by academic critics to narrow its range 
and limit its interests, retained and thoroughly vindicated 
its freedom and independence. The central character- 
istics of tho new school are sufficiently explained by the 
fact that its leading representatives were all of them 
scholars and poets, living by their wits and gaining a 
somewhat precarious livelihood amidst the stir and bustle, 
the temptations and excitement, of concentrated London 
life. The distinctive note of their work is the reflex of 
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their position as academic scholars working under poetic 
and popular impulses for the public theatres. The new 
and striking combination in their dramas of elements 
hitherto wholly Bei)arated is but the natural result of their 
attainments and literary activities. From their univer- 
sity training and knowledge of the ancients they would 
bo familiar with the technical requirements of dramatic 
art) the deliberate handling of plot) incident, and char- 
acter, and the due subordination of parts essential for 
producing the eflfect of an artistic whole. Their imagina- 
tive and emotional sensibility, stimulated by their studios 
in Southern literature, would naturally prompt them to 
combine features of poetic beauty and rhetorical finish 
with the evolution of character and action; while from 
the popular native drama they derived the breadth of 
syiiqiathy, sense of humour, and vivid contact with actual 
life which gave reality and power to their representations. 
Lcjulini^ The leading members of this group or school were Kyd, 
“J***?^®”* (Ireene, Lodge, Nash, Peele, and Marlowe, of whom, in 
school relation to the future dovolopmont of the drama, (Ereeno, 
Peele, and Marlowe are the most important and influential. 
They wore almost the first poets and men of genius w'ho 
devoted themselves to the production of dramatic pieces 
for the i>ublic theatres. I5ut they all heljjed to redeem 
the common stages from the reproach their rude and 
boisterous pieces had brought upon tliem, and make the 
plays represented 2^0‘3tical and artistic as well as lively, 
bustling, and popular. Some did this rather from a 
necessity of nature and stress of circumstance than from 
any higher aim or deliberately formed resolve. But 
Marlowe, the greatest of them, avowed the redemption of 
the common stage as the settled purpose of his labours at 
the outset of bis dramatic career. And during his brief 
and stormy life he nobly discharged the 8olf-imi)Osod task. 
His first play, Tumburtine the Gnat^ struck the authentic 
note of artistic and romantic tragedy. With all its extra- 
vagance, and over-straining after vocal and rhetorical 
effects, the i)lay throbs with true i)a8sion and true poetry, 
and has throughout the stamj) of emotional intensity and 
intellectual power. His later tragedies, while marked by 
the same features, bring into fuller relief the higher 
characteristics of his passionate and poetical genius. 
Alike in the choice of subject and method of treatment 
Marlowe is thoi’oughly inde2)endent, deriving little, except 
in the way of general stimulus, either from the classical or 
])Opular drama of his day. The signal and far-reaching 
njform he eflected in dramatic metro by the introduction 
of modulated blank verse illustrates the striking originality 
of his genius, (lifted wdth a fine oar for the music of 
English numbers, and imj)atient of “ the gigging veins of 
rhyming mother wits,^' he introduced the noble metro 
which was at once adopted by his contemporaries and 
became the vehicle of the great Elizabethan drama. The 
now metre quickly abolished the rhyming couplets and 
stanzas that had lutherto prevailed on the pojmlar stage. 
The rapidity and completeness of this metrical revolution 
IS in itself a i>owerful tribute to Marlowe^s rare insight 
and feeling as a master of musical exijrossion. The 
originality and importance of Marlowe's innovation are not 
materially affected by the fact that one or two classical 
plays, such as Gorboduc and Jocasia, had been already 
written in unrhymed verse. In any case those were 
private i>lays, and the monotony of cadence and structure 
in the verse excludes them from anything like serious 
comfiarison with the richness and variety of vocal effect 
produced by the skilful 2>auses and musical interlinking of 
[Marlowe’s heroic metre. Greene and Peele did almost as 
much for romantic comedy as Marlowe had done for 
romantic tragedy. Greene’s ease and lightness of touch, 
his freshness of feeling and nlav of fancy, his vivid sense 


of the pathos and beauty of homely scenes and thorouj^ 
enjoyment of English rural life, give to his dramatic 
sketches the blended charm of romance and reality hardly 
to be found elsewhere except in Shakespeare's early 
comedies. In special points of lyrical beauty and dramatic 
portraiture, such as his sketches pure and devoted 
women and of witty and amusing clowns, Qreene 
anticipated some of the more delightful and characteristic 
features of Shakespearian comedy. Peele’s lighter pieces 
and Lyly’s prose comedies helped in the same direction. 
Although not written for the public stage, Lyly’s court 
comedies wore very popular, and Shakespeare evidently 
gained from their light and easy if somewhat artificial 
tone, their constant play of witty banter and spark- 
ling repartee, valuable hints for the prose of his own 
comedies. Marlowe again prepared the way for another 
characteristic development of Shakesjieare’s dramatic art. 

His Edward TL marks the rise of the historical drama, as 
distinguished from the older chronicle play, in which the 
annals of a reign or period wore thrown into a series of 
loose and irregular metrical scenes. Peele’s Edward /., 
Marlowe’s Edward IL^ and the fine anonymous play of 
Edward III,, in which many critics think Shakespeare’s 
hand may be traced, show how thoroughly the new school 
had felt the rising national pulse, and how promptly it 
responded to the i)opular demand for the dramatic treat- 
ment of history. The greatness of contemjiorary events 
had created a new sense of the grandeur and continuity of 
the nation’s life, and excited amongst all classes a vivid 
interest in the leading personalities and critical struggles 
that liad marked its progress. There was a strong and 
general feeling in favour of historical subjects, and 
especially historical subjects having in them elements of 
tragical depth and intensity. Shakespeare’s own early 
plays — dealing with the distracted reign of King John, the 
Wars of the lioses, and the tragical lives of Richard II. 
and Richard HI. — illustrate this bent of popular fooling. 

The demand being met by men of poetical and dramatic 
genius reacted powerfully on the spirit of the age, heli)ing 
in turn to illuminate and strengthen its loyal and patriotic 
synq)athie8. 

This is in fact the key-noti> of the English stage Superl- 
in the great period of its development. It was its 
breadth of national interest and intensity of tragic power 
that made the English drama so immeasurably su^ierior to sta^e. 
every other contemporary drama in Europe. The Italian 
drama languished because, though carefully elaborated iu 
point of form, it had no fulness of national life, no common 
elements of ethical conviction or aspiration, to vitalize 
and ennoble it. Even tragedy, in the hands of Italian 
dramatists, had no depth of human passion, no energy of 
heroic purpose, to give higher meaning and power to its 
evolution. In Spain the dominant courtly and ecclesi- 
astical influences limited the development of the national 
drama, while in France it remained from the outset under 
the artificial restrictions of classical and pseudo-classical 
traditions. Shakespeare’s predecessors and contemporaries, 
in elevating the common stages, and filling them with 
poetry, music, and passion, had attracted to the theatre all 
classes, including the more cultivated and refined; and 
the intelligent interest, energetic patriotism, and robust 
life of so re2)rcsentativc an I^nglish audience supplied the 
strongest stimulus to the more perfect development of the 
groat organ of national ex2)refi;8ion. The forms of dramatic 
art, in the throe main departments of comedy, tragedy, 
and historical drama, had byon, as we have seen, clearly 
discriminated and evolved in their earlier stages. It was 
a moment of su])reme promisio and eixpectation, and in the 
accidents of earth, or, as we ’ may more appropriately and 
gratefully say, in the ordinances of heaven, the supreme 
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poet and dramatidt appeared to more than fulfil the 
utmost promise of the time. By right of imperial 
command over all the resources of imaginative insight 
and expression Shakespeare combined the rich dramatic 
materials already prepared into more perfect forms, and 
carried them to the highest point of ideal development. 
He quickly surpassed Marlowe in passion, music, and 
intellectual power; Qreenein lyrical beauty, elegiac grace, 
and narrative interest; Peele in picturesque touch and 
pastoral sweetness; and Lyly in bright and sparkling 
dialogue. And having distanced the utmost efforts of his 
predecessors and contemporaries he took his own higher 
way, and reigned to the end without a rival in the new 
world of supreme dramatic art he hod created. It is a 
new world, because Shakespeare’s work alone can bo said 
to possess the organic strength and infinite variety, the 
throbbing fulness, vital complexity, and breathing truth, 
of nature herself. In points of artistic resource and 
technical ability — such as copious and ex[)ressive diction, 
freshness and pregnancy of verbal combination, richly 
modulated verse, and structural skill in the handling 
of incident and action — Shakespeare’s supremacy is 
indeed sufficiently assured. But, after all, it is of 
course in the spirit and substance of his work, his power 
of piercing to the hidden centres of character, of touch- 
ing the deepest springs of impulse and passion, out of 
which are the issues of life, and of evolving those issues 
dramatically with a flawless strength, subtlety, and truth, 
which raises him so immensely above and beyond not only 
the best of the playwrights who went before him, but the 
whole line of illustrious dramatists that came after him. 
It is Shakespeare’s unique distinction that he has an 
absolute command over all the complexities of thought and 
feeling that prompt to action and bring out the dividing 
lines of character. He sweeps with the hand of a master 
the whole gamut of human experience, from the lowest 
note to the very top of its compass, from the sportive 
childish treble of Mamilius and the pleading boyish tones 
of Prince Arthur, up to the spectre-haunted terrors of 
Macbeth, the tropical passion of Othello, the agonized 
sense and tortured spirit of Hamlet, the sustained elemental 
grandeur, the Titanic force and utterly tragical pathos, of 
Lear. 

Bhake- Shakespeare’s active dramatic career in London lasted 
•peare’fl ^bout twenty years, and may bo divided into three 
eweer— tolerably symmetrical periods. The first extends from the 
first year 1587 to about 1593-94 ; the second from this date to 
period, the end of the century ; and the third from 1600 to about 
1608, soon alter which time Shakespeare ceased to write 
regularly for the stage, was less in London and more and 
more at Stratford. Some modern critics add to these a 
fourth period, including the few plays which from internal 
as well as external evidence must have been among the 
poet’s latest productions. As the exact dates of these 
plays are unknown, this period may be taken to extend 
from 1608 to about 1612. The three dramas produced 
during these years are, however, hardly entitled to be 
ranked as a separate period. They may rather be regarded 
as supplementary to the grand series of dramas belonging 
to the third and greatest epoch of Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductive power. To the first period belong Shakespeare’s 
early tentative efforts in revising and partially rewriting 
plays produced by others that already had possession of 
the stage. Those efforts are illustrated in the three parts 
of Henry VL, especially the second and third parts, which 
bear decisive marks of Shakespeare’s hand, and were to a 
great extent recast and rewritten by him. It is clear 
from the internal evidence thus supplied that Shakespeare 
was at first powerfully affected by Marlowe’s mighty 
line.” This influence is so marked in the revised second 


and third parts of Henry VL as to induce some critics to 
believe Marlowe must have had a hand in the revision. 
These passages are, liowever, sufficiently explained by the 
fact of Marlowe’s influence during the first period of 
Shakespeare’s career. To the same period also belong the 
earliest tragedy, that of Tiixie Androniem^ and the throe 
comedies — hme'e Labour ’s Lost^ The Comedy of Errors^ 
and the Two Gentlemen of Verona^ These dramas are all 
marked by the dominant literary influences of the time. 
They present features obviously due to the revived and 
wides])read knowledge of classical literature, as well as to 
the active interest in the literature of Italy and the South. 
Titus Andronieus^ in many of its characteristic features, 
reflects the form of Roman tragedy almost universally 
accepted and followed in the earlier period of the drama. 
This form was supplied by the Latin plays of Seneca, 
their darker colours being deepened by the moral effect of 
the judicial tragedies and military conflicts of the time. 
The execution of the Scottish queen and the Catholic con- 
spirators who had acted in her name, and the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, had given an impulse to tragic 
representations of an extreme type. This was undoubtedly 
rather fostered than otherwise by the favourite exemplars 
of Roman tragedy. The Medea and Thyestes of Seneca are 
crowded with pagan horrors of the most revolting kind. 
It is true these horrors are usually related, not represented, 
although in the Medea the maddened heroine kills her 
children on the stage. But from these tragedies the 
conception of the physically horrible as an element of 
tragedy was imported into the early English drama, and 
intensified by the realistic tendency which the events of the 
time and the taste of their ruder audiences had impressed 
upon the common stages. This tendency is exemplified 
in Titm AndroniciiSy obviously a very early work, the 
signs of youthful effort being apparent not only in the 
acceptance of so coarse a type of tragedy but in the crude 
handling of character and motive, and the want of har- 
mony in working out the details of the dramatic • concep- 
tion. Kyd was the most popular contemporary rcj>rc- 
sentative of the bloody school, and in the leading motives 
of treachery, concealment, and revenge there are points 
of likeness between Titus Androniem and the Spanish 
Trnyedy, liut how promptly and (iomplelely Shake- 
speare’s nobler nature turned from this lower type is 
apparent from the fact that he not only never reverted to 
it but indirectly ridicules the piled-up horrors and extra- 
vagant language of Kyd’s plays. 

The early comedies in the same way are marked by the 
dominant literary influences of the time, partly classic 
partly Italian. In the Comedy of Erroi^Sy for example, 
Shakespeare attemj)tod a humorous play of the old classi- 
cal type, the general plan and many details being derived 
directly from Plautus. In Lovds Labour *s Lt^st many 
characteristic features of Italian comedy are freely intro- 
duced : the pedant Holofernes, the curate Sir Nathaniel, the 
fantastic braggadocio soldier Armado, are all well-known 
characters of the contemporary Italian drama. Of this 
comedy, indeed, Gervinus says, ‘‘the tone of the Italian 
school prevails hero more than in any other play. The 
redundance of wit is only to be compared with a similar 
redundance of conceit in Shakespeare’s narrative poems, 
and with the Italian style which he had early adopted.” 
These comedies display another sign of early work in the 
mechanical exactness of the plan and a studied symmetrj 
in the grouping of the chief personages of the drama I« 
the Two Geiitlemen of VeronUj as Prof, Dowden points out, 
“ Proteus the fickle is set against Valentino the faithful, 
Silvia the light and intellectual against Julia the ardent 
and tender, Lance the humourist against Speed the wit.” 
So in Lovda Labour Lost^ the king and his three fellow- 
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students balance the princess and her three ladies, and 
there is a symmetrical play of incident between the two 
groups. The arrangement is obviously more artificial 
than spontaneous, more mechanical than vital and organic. 
But towards the close of the first period Hhakespeare had 
fully realized his own power and was able to dispense 
with these artificial supports. Indeed, having rapidly 
gained knowledge and experience, he had before the close 
written plays of a far higher character than any which 
even the ablest of his contemporaries had produced. He 
had firmly laid the foundation of his future fame in the 
direction both of comedy and tragedy, for, besides the 
comedies already referred to, the first sketches of Hrnnht 
and Romto and Juliet^ and the tragedy of Richard ///., 
may probably be referred to this period. 

Another mark of early work belonging to these dramas 
is the lyrical and elegiac tone and treatment associated 
with the use of rhyme, of rhyming couplets and stanzas. 
Spenser’s musical verse had for the time elevated the 
character of rhyming metres by identifying them with the 
highest kinds of poetry, and Shakespeare was evidently at 
first affected by this powerful impulse. He rhymed with 
great facility, and delighted in the gratification of his 
lyrical fancy and feeling which the more musical rhyming 
metres afforded. Khyme accordingly has a considerable 
and not inaiiproiiriate place in the earlier romantic 
comedies. The Comdy of Errors has indeed been de- 
scribed as a kind of lyrical farce in which the opposite 
qualities of elegiac beauty and comic effect are happily 
blended. Khyme, however, at this period of the poet’s 
work is not restricted to the comedies. It is largely used 
in the tragedies and histories as well, and plays even an 
important i»art in historical drama so late as Richard II. 
Shakesijearo appears, however, to have worked out this 
favourite vein, and very much taken leave of it, by tho 
publication of his descriptive and narrative poems, the 
Venm and Adonis and the Lvereety although the enormous 
popularity of these poems might almost have tempted him 
to return again to the abandoned metrical form. Tho 
only considerable excoiition to the disuse of rhyming 
metres and lyrical treatment is supplied by the Sonnets, 
which, though not published till 1609, were probably 
begun early, soon after tho poems, and written at intervals 
during eight or ten of the intervening years. Into tho 
many vexed questions connected with the history and 
meaning of these poems it is impossible to enter. The 
attempts recently made by the Rev. W. A. Harrison and Mr 
T. Tyler to identify the ** dark lady ” of tho later sonnets, 
while of some historical interest, cannot bo regarded as 
successful. And the identification, even if rendered more 
probable by tho discovery of fresh evidence, would not clear 
up the difficulties, biographical, literary, and historical, con- 
nected with those exquisite poems. It is perhaps enough 
to say with Prof. Dowden that in Shakespeare’s case the 
most natural intorpretation is the best, and that, so far as 
they throw light on his personal character, the sonnets 
show that “he was capable of measureless personal devotion; 
that lie was tenderly sensitive, sensitive above all to every 
diminution or alteration of that love his heart so eagerly 
craved; and that, when wronged, although he suffered 
anguish, he transcended his private injury and learned to 
forgive.” 

Second Whatever question may be raised with regard to the 

period, superiority of some of the plays belonging to the first 
period of Sliakespearo’s dramatic career, there can be no 
(question at all as to any of the pieces belonging to the 
second period, which extends to the end of the century. 
During these years Shakespeare works as a master, having 
complete command over the materials and resources of the 
most mature and flexible dramatic art. “ To this stage,” 


says Mr Swinbuifna, ** belongs the special faculty of fault- 
less, joyot^ facile command upon each faculty req^uired of 
the presiding genius for service or for sport. It is in the 
middle peri^ of his work that the language of Shake- 
speare is most limpid in its fulness, the style most pure, 
the thought most transparent through the close and 
luminous raiment of perfect expression.” This period 
includes the magnificent series of historical plays — Richard 
//., the two parts of Henry IV., and Hmry V* — and a 
double series of brilliant comedies. The Midsummer 
NigMs Dream, AU Well that ends Well, and the Mer- 
chant of Venice were produced before 1698, and during 
the next three years there appeared a still more complete 
and characteristic group including Much ado ahout No- 
thing, As you Like it, and Twelfth Night. These comedies 
and historical plays are all marked by a rare harmony of 
reflective and imaginative insight, perfection of creative 
art, and completeness of dramatic effect. Before the close 
of this period, in 1698, Francis Meres paid his cele- 
brated tribute to Shakespeare’s superiority in lyrical, 
descriptive, and dramatic poetry, emphasizing his un- 
rivalled distinction in the three main departments of the 
drama, — comedy, tragedy, and historical play. And from 
this time onwards the contemporary recognitions of 
Shakespeare’s eminence as a poet and dramatist rapidly 
multiply, the critics and eulogists being in most cases 
well entitled to speak with authority on the subject. 

In the third period of Shakespeare’s dramatic career Third 
years had evidently brought enlarged vision, wider Period 
thoughts, and deeper experiences. While the old mastery 
of cirt remains, the works belonging to this period seem to 
bear traces of more intense moral struggles, larger and less 
joyous views of human life, more troubled, complex, and 
profound conceptions and emotions. Comparatively few 
marks of the lightness and animation of the earlier works 
remain, but at the same time the dramas of this period 
display an unrivalled power of piercing the deepest 
mysteries and sounding the most tremendous and perplex- 
ing problems of human life and human destiny. To this 
period belong the four great tragedies — Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear ; the three Roman plays — Coriolanvs, JvJlius 
Omar, Awthony and Cleopatra y the two singular plays 
whoso scene and personages are Greek but whoso action 
and meaning are wider and deeper than either Greek or 
Roman life — Troilus and Cressida and Timon of Athens \ 
and one comedy — Measure for Measure, which is almost 
tragic in the depth and intensity of its characters and 
incidents. The four great tragedies represent the highest 
reach of Shakespeare’s dramatic power, and they sufficiently 
illustrate the range and complexity of the deeper problems 
that now occupied his mind^ Timon and Measure for 
Measure, however, exemplify the same tendency to brood 
with meditative intensity over tho wrongs and miseries 
that afflict humanity. Those works sufficiently prove that 
during this period Shakespeare gained a disturbing insight 
into the deeper evils of tho world, arising from tho darker 
passions, such as treachery and revenge. But it is also 
clear that, with the larger vision of a noble, well-poised 
nature, he at the same time gained a fuller perception of 
the deeper springs of goodness in human nature, of the 
great virtues of invincible fidelity and unwearied love, 
and he evidently received not only consolation and calm 
but new stimulus and power from the fuller realization of 
these virtues. The typical plays of this period thus 
embody Shfl&espeare’s ripest experience of the great issues 
of life. Iq the four grand trag^ies the central problem is 
a profoundly moral one. It is the supreme internal conflict 
of good and evil amongst the central forces and higher 
elements of human nature, as appealed to and developed 
by sudden and powerful temptation, smitten by accumu- 
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lated wrongs, or plunged in overwhelming calamities. As 
the result, we learn that there is something infinitely more 
precious in life than social ease or worldly success— noble- 
ness of soul, fidelity to truth and honour, hun^an love and 
loyalty, strength and tenderness, and trust to the very 
end. In the most tragic experiences this fidelity to all 
that is best in life is only possible through the loss of life 
itself. But when Desdemona expires with a sigh and 
Cordelia’s loving eyes are closed, when Hamlet no more 
draws his breath in pain and the tempest-tossed Lear is at 
last liberated from the rack of this tough world, we feel 
that, death having set his sacred seal on their great sorrows 
and greater love, they remain with us as possessions for 
ever. In the three dramas belonging to Shakespeare’s last 
period, or rather which may be said to close his dramatic 
career, the same feeling of severe but consolatory calm is 
still more apparent If the deeper discords of life are not 
finally resolved, the virtues which soothe their perplexities 
and give os courage and endurance to wait, as well as 
confidence to trust the final issues, — the virtues of forgive- 
ness and generosity, of forbearance and self-control, — are 
largely illustrated. This is a characteristic feature in each 
of these closing dramas, in the Winter's Tatty Cymhelinty 
and the Tempest The Tempest is supposed, on tolerably 
good grounds, to be Shakespeare’s last work, and in it we 
see the great magician, having gained by the wonderful 
experience of life, and the no less wonderful practice of his 
art, serene wisdom, clear and enlarged vision, and beneficent 
self-control, break his magical wand and retire from the 
scene of his triumphs to the home he hod chosen amidst 
the woods and nuiadows of the Avon, and surrounded by 
the family and friends he loved. 

Later We must now briefly summarize the few remaining 

pjjrsonai poet’s personal history. The year 1!596 was 

® marked by considerable family losses. In August Shake- 
speare’s only son Hamnet died in the twelfth year of his 
ago. With his strong domestic affections and cherished 
hopes of founding a family, the early death of his only boy 
must have been for his father a severe blow. It was followed 
in December by the death of Shakespeare’s uncle Henry, 
the friend of his childhood and youth, the j)rotector and 
encourager of his boyish sports and enterprises at Bearley, 
Snitterfield, and Fulbroke. A few months later the Shake- 
speare household at Snitterfield, so intimatoly associated 
for more than half a century with the family in Henley 
Street, was finally broken up by the death of the poet’s aunt 
Margaret, his uncle Henry’s widow. Although the death 
of his son and heir had diminished the })oet’8 hope of 
founding a family, ho did not in any way relax his efforts 
to secure a permanent and comfortable home for his wife 
and daughters at Stratford. As early as 1597, when he 
had pursued his London career for little more than ten years, 
he had saved enough to purchase the considerable dwelling- 
house in New Place, Stratford, to which he afterwards 
retired. This house, originally built by Sir Hugh Clop- 
ton and called the “ Groat House,” was one of the largest 
mansions in the town, and the fact of Shakespeare having 
acquired such a place as his family residence would at once 
increase his local importance. From time to time he 
made additional purchases of land about the house and 
in the neighbourhood. In 1602 he largely increased 
the property by acquiring 107 acres of arable land, and 
later on ho added to this 20 acres of pasture land, with 
a convenient cottage and garden in Cha})el Lane, oppo- 
site the lower grounds of the house. Within a few years 
his property thus comprised a substantial dwelling-house 
with large garden and extensive outbuildings, a cottage 
fronting the lower road, and about 137 acres of arable 
and pasture land. During these years Shakespeare made 
another important purchase that added considerably to bis 


income. From the letter of a Stratford burgess to a friend 
in London, it appears that as early as 1597 Shakespeare 
had been making inquiry about the purchase of tithes in 
the town and neighbourhood. And in 1605 he bought the 
unexpired lease of tithes, great and small, in Stratford and 
two adjoining hamlets, the lease having still thirty years 
to run. This purchase yielded him an annual income of 
£38 a year, equal to upwards of £350 a year of our 
present money. The last purchase of property made by 
Shakespeare of which we have any definite record is at 
once so interesting and so perplexing as to have stimulated 
various conjectures on the part of his biographers. This 
purchase carries us away fu>m Stratford back to London, 
to the immediate neighbourhood of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
labours and triumphs, ll seems that in Maicli 1613 he 
bought a house with a piece of ground attached to it a 
little to the south-west of St Paul’s cathedral, and not far 
from the Blackfriars theatre. The jmrcha^^c of this house 
in London after he had been for some years settled at 
Stratford has led some critics to suppose that Shakespeare 
had not given u[) all thought of returning to the 
metropolis, or at least of spending part of the year there 
with his family in the neighbourhood he best know and 
where he was best known. The ground of this supposition 
is, however, a good deal destroyed by the fact that soon 
after acquiring this town house Shakespeare let it for a 
I lease of ten years. He may possibly have bought the 
I property as a convenience to some of his old friends who 
I were associated with him in the purchase. In view of 
future contingencies it would obviously be an advantage to 
have a substantial dwelling so near the theatre in the 
I hands of a friend. It was indeed by means of a similar 
purchase that James Burbage had originally started and 
established the Blackfriars theatre. 

The year 1607-8 would be noted in Shakespeare’s 
family calendar as one of vivid and chequered domestic 
experiences. On the 5th of June his eldest daughter 
Susanna, who seems to have inherited something of her 
father’s genius, was married to l.)r John Hail, a medical 
man of more than average knowledge and ability, who had 
a considerable practice in tlie neighbourhood of Stratford, 
and who was deservedly hold in high repute. The newly 
married couple settled in one of the picturesque houses of 
the wooded suburb between the town and Ihe church 
known as Old Stratford. P>ut before the end of the year 
the midsummer marriage bells had changed to sadder 
music. In December Shakespeare lost his youngest 
brother, Edmund, at the early age of twenty-seven. He 
had become an actor, most probably through liis brother’s 
help and influence, and was, at the time of his death, 
living in London. He was buried at Southwark on the 
last day of the year. Two months later there was family 
rejoicing in Dr Hall’s liouse at the birth of a daughter, 
christened Elizabeth, the only offspring of the union, and 
the only grandphild Shakespeare lived to see. The 
rejoicing at this event would bo fully shared by the house- 
hold in New Place, and especially by Shakespeare himself, 
whose cherished family hopes would thus be strengthened 
and renewed. Six months later in this eventful year, 
fortune again turned her wheel. Early in September 
Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden of the Asbies, died, 
having lived long enough to see and welcome her great- 
grandchild as a fresh bond of family life. She was buried 
at Stratford on the 9th of September, having survived 
her husband, who was buried on the 8th of September 
1601, exactly seven years. Mary Shakespeare died full of 
years and honour and coveted rewards. For more than 
a decade she had witnessed and shared the growing pro- 
sperity of her eldest son, and felt the mother’s thrill of joy 
and pride in the success that had crowned his brilliant 
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careei. The Iobb of hh mother would be deeply felt by 
her favourite Bon, but there was no bitterness in the bereave- 
ment, and it even seems to have exerted a tranquillizing, 
elevating effect on the poet’s mind and character. As he 
laid her in the grave ho would recall and realize afresh the 
early years during which her loving presence and influence 
were the light and guide of his boyish life. With these 
vivid and varied family experiences a strong wave of home- 
yearning seems to have set in, which gradually drew the 
pool wholly back to Stratford. During the autumn visit 
(*otjnocted with his mother’s death Shakespeare must have 
remained several weeks at the New Place, for on the 16th 
of October he acted as godfather to the infant son of an 
old personal friend, Henry Walker, who was an alderman 
of the borough. The child was called William after his 
godfather, and the poet must have taken a special interest 
in the boy, as he remembered him in his will. 

It Hooms most probable that soon after the chequered 
domestic events of this year, as soon as he could con- 
veniently terminate his London engagements, Shake- 
speare decided on retiring to his native place. He had 
gained all ho cared for in the way of wealth and fame, 
and his strongest interests, personal and relative, were 
now centred in Stratford. But on retiring to settle in his 
native town he had nothing of the dreamer, the sentiment- 
alist, or the recluse about him. His healthy natural 
feeling was far too strong, his character too manly and 
well-balanced, to admit of any of the so-called eccentricities 
of genius, lie retired as a successful professional man 
who had gained a competence by bis own exertions and 
wished to enjoy It at leisure in a simple, social, rational 
way. He knew that the competence he had gained, the 
lands and wealth he possessed, could only be preserved, 
like other valuable possessions, by good management and 
careful husbandry. And, taught by the sad experience of 
his earlier years, ho evidently guided the business details 
of bis property with a firm arid skilful hand, was vigilant 
and scrupulously just in his dealings, respecting the rights 
of others, and, if need be, enforcing his own. He sued 
his careless and negligent debtors in the local court of 
record, had various commercial transactions with the 
‘Corporation, and took an active interest in the affairs of 
the borough. And he went now and then to London, 
})artly on business connected with the town, partly no 
doubt to look after the administration and ultimate dis- 
posal of bis own theatrical property, and partly it may be 
assumed for the pleasure of seeing his old friends and 
fellow dramatists. Even at Stratford, however, Shake- 
speare was not entirely cut off from his old associates in 
arts and letters, his hospitable board being brightened at 
intervals by the presence, and animated by the wit, 
humour, and kindly gossip, of one or more of his chosen 
friends. Two amongst the most cherished of his com- 
panions and fellow poets, Drayton and Ben Jonson, had 
paid a visit of this kind to Stratford, and been entertained 
by Shakespeare only a few days before Bis death, which 
occurred almost suddenly on the 23d of April 1616. 
After throe days’ illness the great poet was carried off by a 
sharp attack of fever, at that time one of the commonest 
scourges, even of country towns, and often arising then 
as now, only more frequently then than now, from the 
neglect of proi)er sanitary precautions. According to 
tradition the 23d of April was Shakespeare’s birthday, so 
that he died on the completion of the 52d year of his age. 
Three days later he was laid in the chancel of Stratford 
church, on the north wall of which his monument, contain- 
ing his bust and epitaph, was soon afterwards placed, most 
probably by the poet’s son-in-law. Dr John Hall. Shake- 
speare’s widow, the Anne Hathaway of his youth, died in 
1628, having survived the poet seven years, exactly the 


same length of time that his mother Mary Arden had out- 
lived her husband. Elizabeth Hall, the poet’s grandchild, 
was married twice, first to Mr Thos. Nash of Stratford, 
and in 1649, when she had been two years a widow, to 
Mr afterwards Sir John Barnard of Abington in North- 
amptonshire. Lady Barnard bad no family by either 
husband, and the three children of the poet’s second 
daughter Judith (who had married Eichard Quiney of 
Stratford, two months before her father’s death) all died 
comparatively young. At Lady Barnard’s death in 1670 
the family of the poet thus become extinct. By his will 
made a few weeks before his death Shakespeare left his 
landed property, the whole of his real estate indeed, to his 
eldest daughter Mrs Susanna Hall, under strict entail to 
her heirs. He left also a substantial legacy to his second 
daughter and only remainiug child Mrs Judith Quiney, 
and a remembrance to several of his friends, including his 
old associates at the Blackfriars theatre, Burbage, Heminge, 
and Condell, — the two latter of whom edited the first col- 
lection of his dramas published in 1623, The will also 
included a bequest to the poor of Stratford. 

From this short sketch it will be seen that all the best Summary 
known facts of Shakespeare’s personal history bring into 
vivid relief the simplicity and naturalness of his tastes, 
his love of the country, the strength of his domestic affec- 
tions, and the singularly firm hold which the conception 
of family life had upon his imagination, his sympathies, 
and his schemes of active labour. He bad loved the 
country with ardent enthusiasm in his youth, when all 
nature was lighted with the dawn of rising passion and 
kindled imagination ; and after his varied London experi- 
ence we may well believe that he loved it still more with 
a deeper and calmer love of one who had looked through 
and through the brilliant forms of wealthy display, public 
magnificence, and courtly ceremonial, who had scanned 
the heights and sounded the depths of existence, and who 
felt that for the king and beggar alike this little life of 
feverish joys and sorrows is soothed by natural influences, 
cheered by sunlight and green shadows, softened by the 
perennial charm of hill and dale and rippling stream, and 
when the spring returns no more is rounded with a sleep. 

In the more intimate circle of human relationships ho 
seems clearly to have realized that the sovereign elixir 
against the ills of life, the one antidote of its struggles 
and difficulties, its emptiness and unrest, is vigilant 
charity, faithful love in all its forms, love of home, lovo 
of kindred, love of friends, love of everything simplo, 
just, and true. The larger and more sacred group of those 
serene and abiding influences flowing from well-centred 
affections was naturally identified with family ties, and it 
is clear that the unity and continuity of family life pos- 
sessed Shakespeare’s imagination with the strength of a 
dominant passion and largely determined the scope and 
direction of bis practical activities. As we have seen, he 
displayed from the first the utmost prudence and foresight 
in securing a comfortable homo for his family, and provid- 
ing for the future welfare of his children. The desire of 
his heart evidently was to take a good position and found 
a family in his native place. And if this was a weakness 
he shares it with other eminent names in the republic of 
letters. In (Shakespeare’s case the desire may have been 
inherited, not only from bis father, who had pride, energy, 
and ambition, but especially from his gently descend^ 
mother, Mary Arden of the Asbies. But, whatever its 
source, the evidence in favour of this cherished desire is 
unusually full, clear, and decisive. While the poet had 
no doubt previously assisted his father to retrieve his 
position in the world, the first important step in building 
up the family name was the grant of arms or armorial 
barings to John Shakespeare in the year 1596. The 
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father, it may be aseumed, had applied to the heralds’ 
college for the grant at the instance and by the help of 
his son. In this document, the draft of which is still 
preserved, the grounds on which the arms are given are 
stated as two : — (1) because John Shakespeare’s ancestors 
bad rendered valuable services to Henry YIL; and (2) 
that he had married Mary, daughter and one of the heirs 
of Kobert Arden of Wilmcote, in the said county, gentle- 
man. In the legal conveyances of property to Shake- 
speare himself after the grant of arms he is uniformly 
described as William Shakespeare of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, gentleman.’' He is so described in the midst of 
his London career, and this sufficiently indicates that 
Stratford was even then regarded as his permanent resid- 
ence or homo. In the following year another important 
step was taken towards establishing the position of the 
family. This was an application by John and Mary 
♦Shakespeare to the Court of Chancery for the recovery of 
the estate of the Asbies, which, under the pressure of 
family difficulties, had been mortgaged in 1578 to Edward 
Lambert. The issue of the suit is not known, but, as we 
have seen, the pleadings on either side occupy a consider- 
able space and show how resolutely John Shakespeare was 
bent on recovering his wife's family estate. 

Turning to the poet himself, we have the significant fact 
that during the next ten years ho continued, with steady 
persistency, to build up the family fortunes by investing 
all his savings in real property, — in houses and land at 
8tratford. While many of his associates and partners in 
the Blackfriars company remained on in London, living and 
dying there, Shakespeare seems to have early realized his 
theatrical property for the sake of increasing the acreage of 
his arable and pasture land in the neighbourhood of Strat- 
ford. In 1598, the year after the purchase of New Place, 
his family are not only settled there, but he is publicly 
ranked among the most prosperous and well-to-do citizens 
of Stratford. In that year, there being some anticipation 
of a scarcity of corn, an official statement was drawn up as 
to the amount of wheat in the town. From the list con- 
tained ill this document of the chief householders in 
Chapel Ward, where New Place was situated, we find 
that out of twenty holders of corn enumerated only two 
have more in stock than William Shakespeare. Other 
facts belonging to the same year, such as the successful 
appeal of a fellow-townsman for important pecuniary help, 
and the suggestion from an alderman of the borough that, 
for the sake of securing certain private and public benefits, 
he should be encouraged to complete a contemplated 
purchase of land at Shottery, show that Shakespeare was 
now recognized as a local projirietor of wealth and influence, 
and that he had so far realized his early desire of taking a 
good position in the town and neighbourhood. It will be 
noted, too, that all the leading provisions of Shakespeare's 
will embody the same cheri.shed family purpose. Instead 
of dividing liis property between his two daughters, he left, 
as we have seen, the whole of his estate, the whole of his 
real property indeed, to his eldest daughter Mrs Susanna 
Hall, with a strict entail to the heirs of her body. 
This indicates in the strongest manner the fixed desire of 
bis heart to take a permanent position in the locality, 
and, if possible, strike the family roots deeply into their 
native soil. That this purpose was realized in his own 
case seems clear from the special respect paid to his 
memory. He was buried, as we have seen, in the chancel 
of the f>arish church, where as a rule only persons of 
family and position could be interred, liis monument, 
one of the most considerable in the church, holds a place 
of honour on the north wall of the chancel, just above the 
altar railing. While this tribute of marked official respect 
may be due in part, as the epitaph intimates, to his 
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eminence as a poet^ it was no doubt, in a country district 
like Stratford, due still more to his local importance as a 
landed proprietor of wealth and position. Indeed, as a 
holder of the groat tithes he was by custom and courtesy 
entitled to burial in the chancel. 

If there is truth in the early tradition that Shakespeare 
originally loft Stratford in consequence of the sharp prose- 
cution of Sir Thomas Lucy, who resented with narrow 
bitterness and pride the presumption and audacity of the 
high-spirited youth found trespassing on his grounds, the 
victim of his petty wTatli was in the end amply avenged. 
After a career of unexampled success in London Shake- 
s[>eare returned to his native town crowned with wealth 
and honours, and, having spent the last years oi his life in 
cordial intercourse with his old friends and fellow towns- 
men, was followed to the grave with the afiectionate 
respect and regret of the whole Stiatford conuiiunity, 
This feeling was indeed, we may justly assume, fully shared 
by all who had over known the gieat poet. His con- 
temporaries and associates unanimously bear wiiness to 
Shakespeare’s frank, honourable, loving nature. I’erhaps 
the most striking expression of this common feeling comes 
from one who in character, disposition, and culture was 
so different from Shakes][>eare os his friend and fellow- 
dramatist Ben Jonson. Even his rough and cynical 
temper could not resist the charm of Shakespeare's genial 
character and gracious ways. “ 1 loved the man," ho 
says, “and do honour his memory on this side idolatry 
as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature, had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, 
and gentle expressions." As the genius of ShakesiKiare 
united the most opposite gifts, so amongst his friends are 
found the widest diversity of character, endowment, and 
disposition. This is only another way of indicating the 
breadth of his sympathies, the variety of his interests, the 
largeness and exuberant vitality of his whole nature. He 
touched life at so many points, and responded so in- 
stinctively to every movement in the complex web of its 
throbbing activities, that nothing affecting humanity was 
alien either to his heart or brain. To one so gifted with 
the power of looking below the surface of custom and con- 
vention, and perceiving, not only the deeper elements of 
rapture and anguish to which ordinary eyes are blind, 
but the picturesque, humorous, or pathetic varieties of the 
common lot, every form of human experience, every tyi>e 
of character, would have an attraction of its own. In the 
view of such a mind nothing would l>e common or unclean. 
To Shakespeare all aspects of life, even the humblest, had 
points of contact with his own. Ho could talk siiiqdy 
and naturally without a touch of patronage or condescen- 
sion to a hodman on his ladder, a costermonger at liis 
stall, the tailor on his board, the cobbler in his combe, the 
hen-wife in her poultry-yard, the ploughman in his furrow, 
or the base mechanicals at the wayside country inn. He 
could watch with full and humorous appreciation the 
various forms of brief authority and petty officialism, the 
bovine stolidity and empty consequence of the local 
J^ogberries and Shallows, the stiange oaths and martial 
swagger of a I'istol, a Bardolph, or a Parolles, the pedantic 
talk of a Holofernes, tlie piagmatical saws of a I’oloriius, 
or the solemn absurdities of a self-conceited Malvolio. 
On the other hand he could seize from the inner side by 
links of vital affinity every form of higher character, pas- 
sionate, reflective, or executive, — lover and prince, duke 
and captain, legislator and judge, counsellor and king, — 
and portray with almost equal ease and with vivid truth- 
fulness men and women of distant ages, of different races, 
and widely sundered nationalities. 

As in his dramatic \rorld he embraces the widest variety 
of human experience, so in his personal character he may 
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be Baid to have combined in harmonious union the widest 
range of qualities, including some apparently the most 
opposed. He was a vigilant and acute man of business, of 
great executive ability, with a power of looking into affairs 
which included a thorough mastery of tedious legal details. 
But with all his worldly prudence and foresight he was at 
the same time the most generous and affectionate of men, 
honoured and loved by all who knew him, with the irre- 
sistible charm that belongs to simplicity and directness of 
cliaracter, combined with thoughtful sympathy and real 
kindness of heart. And, while displaying unrivalled skill, 
sagacity, and firmnesB in business transactions and practical 
affairs, he could promptly throw the whole burden aside, and 
in the exercise of his noble art pierce with an eagle’s wing 
the very highest heaven of invention. That indeed was his 
native air, his true home, his permanent sphere, where he 
still rules with undisputed sway. He occupies a throne 
apart in the ideal and immortal kingdom of supreme creative 
art, poetical genius, and dramatic truth. (t. s. b.) 
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T. Rymer, The Tragediee of the Laet Age, 1678, Bvo, and A Short View of 
Tragedy, 1693, Bvo : C. Glldon, ’’Home Keilections on Mr Eymcr" (In Miecel- 
laneoue LectvreH, 1094, Bvo) : J. Dennis, The Impartial Critic, 1692, 4to, and 
Fseay on the Centut and WriiingH of 8., 1712, Bvo ; Z. Grey, Word or Two 
of Advice to W. Warburtvn, 1746. Bvo, Free and Familiar Letter to W. War- 
burtofi, 1750, Bvo, Hemarkt on [Warburtorfe] Edition, 1751, Bvo, and Cfitieal, 
Historieal, and Explanatory Eotea, 1764, 8d ed. 1755, 2 vols. Svo ; 8. Johnson, 
Propnaal for a New Edition (1746). folio, 1766, Bvo; E. Capell, Notee 
ana Varioiie Reading e to 8., 1759, 4to (177tMJ0), 8 vols. 4to ; P, Nichols, The 
Castrated Letter of Sir T, Iianmer, 1768, Bvo ; Pr^acee by Dr Johmon. Pope, 
Theobald, Ae , 1766. 8vo ; W. Kenrick, Review of Dr Johnson' t New Edition, 
1766, Svo, ana Defenee, J766; 0. Bteevens, Propoeale for Printing a New 
Edition, 1766, Hvo ; Mrs Ells. Montagu, Eaaay on Writings and Genius of 

5., 17G9, Svo, ireqiiontly reprinted ; W. Kenrick, Introduction to the School qf 

8., 1773, Svo : Mrji KHz. Grllflth, Morality of S.'e Drama, 1775, Bvo ; Voltaire, 
Lettre A VAcadtfinie, 1776, 8vo, ou Letounieur's translation; J. Baretii, 
Ihsooura aur 8. et Voltaire, 1777, Bvo ; B. Malono, Supplement to the Edition 
qf 1778, 1780, 2 vols. Bvo, Second A ftpendix, 1788, Bvo ; J. Ritson, Ermatka on 
the Text and Notes of iStceoeiMf’s 1778] edition, 1788, Bvo ; T. Daxios, Dramafie 
MiHodlamea, 1783 4, 8 vols. Bvo : J. M. Mason, Comments on the Last Edition, 
1786, Bvo ; T. Whately, Remarks on some qf the Characters, 1785, Bvo, new 
edition by Archbishop Wliatel), 1839, l2mo ; J. J. Eschonburg, Versueh d 

8., Leipsic, 1787, Bvo ; J. Ritson, The Quip Modest, 1788, Hvo ; B. Felton, Im- 
perfect Hints towards a New Edition qf 8., 1787-8, 2 pis. 4to; A. Bodes, 
illustrations avd Variorum Comments on Lear, CymbeUne, and Merchant 
qf Femes, 1792-1805, 3 vols 12mo ; E. Malone, Letter to R, Farmer, 1792, 
Bvo; J. Ritson, Cursory CrUicism on Malone's Edition, 1792, Svo; E. 
Malone, Prospectus of an Edition in 15 vols. roy. Svo, 1792, 4to ; Bishop 
Percy, Origin of the English Stage, 1793, 8vo ; E. Malone, Proposals Jf>r an 
Intended Edition in £0 vols. roy. Svo, 1706, folio; W. Rlchaidaon, Essays 
on some qf 8's Dramatic Characters, 1797, 1812, Bvo, reprint of separate 
pieces; Lord Ched worth, Notes on some Obscure Passages, 1H05, Svo, prl* 
vately printed ; E. II Hoyiiiour, Remarks on the Plays qfS., 1806, 2 vols, Bvo ; 
F. Ihmce, JUust'-atiom of 8. and Ancient Manners, 1807, 2 vols. Bvo, new 
edition 1831L 8vo ; I£. J. Pve, Convnients on the Commentators, 1807, Bvo ; J. 
M, Mason, Comments on the several Editions, 1807, Bvo ; C. (and M.) Lamb, 
Tales from 8., 1807, 2 vols. ]2mo, plates, frequently trunslatecl and reprinted ; 
A. Bouket, 8. himseif again, 1816, 2 vols. 8vo; W. Uazlltt. Characters of 8.'s 
Plays, 1817, Bvo, new edition 1873 ; N. Drake. 8. and his Times, 1817, 2 vols. 
4to, and Memorials (J 8., 1828; Z. Jackson, S.'s Genius Justified, Examples 
qf 700 Errors tn hts Plays, 1819, Bvo ; [Vaiiomm] Annotations Jllnstraiive q/ 
the Plays qf S., IB19, 2 vols. 12ino, published with Scholey’s edition ; W. 
HazlitL Lectures on the Dramatic Literature qf the Age qf Elizabeth, 1820, 
8vo ; H. Beyle, Racine et 8., 1823-6, 2 pts. Bvo ; *1’. Bondler, Letter to Editor 
qf British Critic, 1823, Bvo, defends omissions; T. P. Courtenay, Commen- 
taries upon the Thstoricat Plays qfS., 1840, 2 vols. sm. 8vo; K. Sybraiidi, 

over Fonrfcf 5., Haarlem, 1841, 4to; Hov. A. Dyco, Remarks 
on Collier's and Knight's Editions, 1844, Bvo ; J. Hunter, New JUuatrafiom 
of 8., 1846, 2 vols. Bvo ; (L Fletcher, Shuiies of 8., 1847, Bvo ; L. Tieck, Dra- 
maturgiscJie UlMter, 2d ed. 1848-52, 8 vols. Bvo; H. K. Hudson, Lseturermt 8,, 
N Y., 1848, 2 vols. Bvo ; C. Knight, Studies of 8 , 1849, Bvo ; 8. T. Oolemge, 
Notes and Lectures upon 8., Ac., 1649, 2 vols. sm. Bvo, and Lectures and E^es 
on 8 , by T. Ashe, 1888, sin. Bvo ; J. Britton, Essay on the MerU mfd Cftaf- 
aoteristxcH of S.’s Writinijs, 1849, roy. Bvo ; K. 8imi‘ock, Remarks on the Pick 
of 8.'s Plays (Shakc'spearo Hociety), 1860, Bvo ; Rov. T. Oiinfleld, Moral Infiih 
fnccqf 8.' s Plays, 1850, Bvo ; V. E, P. Cliasles. Etudes sur W. 8., MariS'SMH, 
et lAriiin, 1851, 18mo; F. A T. Kreyssig, Vorlmingend. 8., 1858-60, BvdliL 
2d ed. 1874, 2 vols. 8vo, and 8. Fragcn, Leipsic, 1871, Bvo ; iO’CoiinoUL 
Exegesis qf 8., 1869, Bvo ; 8. Jervis, Proposed Emendations of 8., 2d #d* 

Bvo ; K. Cartwright, The Footsteps <f 8., 1862, Bvo, New Readings in IW, 
Bvu, and Papers on $., 1877, Bvo ; (LG. Gervinns, 8. Commentaries frdnwarM 
186.H, 2 vols., new edition revised 1876, Svo; 8. Bailey, Thereoeived Tes^ajt8,*s 
Dramatic Writings, 3862-6, 2 vols. Svo ; C, C, Clarke, 8. Characters. wieAy 
those Subordinate, 1863, Bvo ; II. Marggraff, W. 8, als Lehrer der MeiistHifmi, 
Leipsic, 1864, 16mo ; J. H Hackett, Notes and Comments, N. Y., 1864, am. jvo ; 
A. Mozlbres, 3., ses oeuvres et sea critiques, 1866, Bvo ; H. Wellesley, i^my 
Notes on the Text t^f S., 1865, 4to , A. M. L. de Lamartine, 8. et son 
1865, Bvo; W. L. Rushion, B. llhistrated by old Authors, 1867-R 2 p^ IVOi 
T. Koigliiley, The 8. Expositor, 1867, sni. Bvo ; B. Tschisch witz, 8. Forsekkimn, 
180B, B vols. Bvo ; G. R. Frencii, Shakespeareana Genealogica, 1869, BvAi 
Jacox, 8, Diversions, 1876-7, 2 vols. Bvo; H. v. Frlosen, Das Bueh:E,iL 
Oervinus, I^eipsic, 1869, Bvo, 8. Studien, Vienna, 1874-6, 2 vols. Bvo, and Jt, 
EUe’e W, l^eipsio, 1876, Bvo; H. T. Hall, Shakespearian Fly Leaves, 

Bvo ; K. R. ProelsB, Erlauterungen, Leipsic, 1874-8, pts. 1-6, sm. Bvo, Inc hig** 

necessary. Articles in periodicals not issued separately, and modem cr)tli^ 
editions of single plays, are not included ; and only those of the plays UsiimlF 
contained in the collective editions are noticed. The name, in lie vat|m 
spellings (Shakespeare, Shakspeare» ShakCHMiir, Shakspere, Ac.), is tuiilllF 
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te Hamlet, JaUus Otetar, Merchant of Venice, Ikluoh Ado, Ac.\ Richard 11., 
^meo and Juliet ; 0. W, H. O.v. KttnieUu, $. Studisn, 3d od.. Stutter., 1874, 
tjro ; R. A. C. liebler, Av/Mtt tib. 5., 2d ed., Beni, 1874, 8vo ; F. J. Fumlvall, 
The Siiceeteion of 8,*8 Workt and the Uees bf Metrieai TeetSf 1874, 8vo ; O. 
IrUdwif;, 8, Stuaim, 1874, bvo; £. Dwden, S.: a Critical ^vdyof hie Mind 
and Art, 1876, 8vo ; C. M. Ingleby, S. Mermeneutioe, lB7ft, 4t0, the Man 
and the Jtuok, 1877-4il, 2 pts. ito, and OeeaewfoU Papere on S,, 1881, iq. 
16nio ; F. K. Abhan^ungm tu S, 1877, 8vo, and JSeeaye on traiiii- 
lated, 1874, 8vo ; E. Hennunii, Drei $. iHudien, Erlangen, 1877*9, 4 pts. etn. 
8vo, Weitere Beitrdm, il^ 1881, em. 8vo : II. H Vaughan, New lieadingeand 
New Jlenderinge oj S/e Tragediee, 1878-80, 8 vole. 8vo; K. U. Floay, 8. Manual, 
1878, sin. 8vo ; J. O. Halllwell Bhilllpps. Notee and Memoranda ton 4 Playsl, 
1808*80, 4 pts., 8vo, and Mernotaiida ton 12 Plays], 1870 80, 7 pts. 8vo ; A. < . 
dwiiibume, A Ntuay of 8., 188(h 8vo ; D. J. Snlcier, Syetem qr 8*e Drawae, 
new edition, 1880, 8vo; F. A, Kemble, Notee on Home of 8.*» Plays, 1882, 
Bvo ; 11. Giles, Human Life in 8., Boston, 1882, 12tno ; 13. Q. Kinnear, Crueee \ 
Shakeepearianm, 1888, sm. Bvo ; 0. C. Ueuse, Studien, Halle, 18821, 8vo ; 
A. 8. G. Canning, Thoughts on S.'s Historioal Plays, 1884, 8vo ; New Study qf 
8., 1884, 8vo; J. W. Hales, Notes and Essays on 8., 1884, sm. 8vo; J. Pels, 
8. and Montaigne, 1884, sni. 8vo ; Sir P. Perring, Hard Knots in 8., 188B, 
8vo; £. Rossi, Studien db, 8. u. d. Modems Thea4er, 1886, 8vo; F. A, Leo, 
8, Notes, 1886, 8>o : R O. Moulton, 8. as a Vramatie Artist, 1885, 8vo ; R. G. 
White, Studies in S., Boston, 1885, Bvo. 

'^.Special Works on Separate Plays, d:c,, with Dates qf Early Quartos, 

AWs Wkll that Enp8 Wkll (Isted. in F.l, 1628); H. v. Hagen, Ueh. 
die alt/raiwbs, Voretufe des Lusfspieles, Halle, 1879, Bvo. Antony ANI» 
L’lkopatha (ist ed. in F.l). As Voii Likk It (Ist od. in F.l); W. Whiter, 
Specinu n of' a Comrnentarj/, 1794, Bvo ; A. O. Kellogg. Jacques, Utica, 1806, 
Bvo ; C. Sheldon, Notes, 1877, 8vo ; T. Stothard, S.'s Seven Ages Illustrated, 
1790, folio; J. Kvaiis, S.'s Seven Ages, 8d ed. 1884, 12mo; J. W. Jones, 
Origin qt the Division of Man's Life into Stages, 1801, 4to. CouEbY OF 
Bhuoks (1st ed. in F.l). CoiilOLANUS (Ist ed. in F.l); F. A. Leo, Die 
Delius' sene A nsgabe kritiseh beleuchtet, Berlin, 1801, 8vo. Cymukline (1st od. 
in F.l). ilAMLKT (Q.l, 1«)3 : G.2, 1<K)4 ; Q.8, 1006 ; Q.4, 1008 ; Q.6, 1611 ; Q.C, 
li.d. ; Q.7, 1087) : L. TlioobaUi, 8. Jlestored, 172(J, 4to, devoted to Uainhst ; Sir 
T. Hannier, Some Retnarks on Jlandet, 1730, Bvo, reprinted 1808, sni. Bvo; J. 
Pluiniitre, Obsenutions on Hamlet, and Appendix, 1790-7, 2 pts. Bvo ; F. L. 
Bohmidt, Saminiwig der besten (Trtheile liher Hamlet, QuodL, 1808, Bvo; A. 
0. Bai’aiite, .S'lir Hamlet, 1824, 8vu ; P. Macdoilnell, Essay on Hamlet, 1848, 
8vo ; Sir E. Str«<‘liey, S.'s Hamlet, 1848, 8vo; H. K. 8. Oaustoii, Essay on Mr 
Singer's Wormiwwd, 1861, 8vo; L. H oir 6, Hamlet, ztoei Vortriige, Mainz, 1860, 
lOino; Id. W. Hooticy. Hamlet, First Edition 0003), 1866, 8vo; S.'s Hamlet, 
JitOS and lOOUfWith Bibliographical Preface, by 8. 'rinimins, 1800, Bvo; A. 
Uertli, Der Hamlet v. 8 ., licip , 1801, 8vo ; J. Conolly, A Study of Hamlet, 186.% 
sin. 8vo ; H. v. Frleaen, lirieje db. S.'s Ilarnlet, Leipsic, 1806, 8vo ; A. Flirj^Br»</e 
ub. S.’s Hamlet, Innsbruck, 1806, 8vo; W. D. Wood, Hamlet fnnn a Psycho- 
logical Point qt View, 1870, 8vo; R. H. Horne (editor). Was Hamlet Mad f a 
Series qf Critiques, 1871, Bvo ; 0. F. Stedefeld, Hamlet ein Tendenzdrama, 
Berlin, 1871, 8vo ; A. Meadows, Hamlet: an Essay, 1871, 8vo ; R. G. Latham, 
The Hamlet of Saxo Oram/natinis and 8., 1872, 8vo; F. A. Marshall, Study 
Sf Hamlet, 1876, 8vo ; H. v. Struvo, Hamlet eine Charakierstudie, Weimar, 
1870, Bvo ; H. Baunigart, Die Hamlet Tragodie u. ihre,Kritik. KUnlgsb., 1877, 
Svo; A. Zinsow, Die Hamlet Sage, Halte, 1877, 8vo ; A. BUuntier, Hamlet le 
Danois, 1878, Kvo; M. Mollko, S.'s Hamlet Quellen, 1881, 8vo; K. P. Vining, 
The Mystery if Hamlet, Pliilud., 1881, sm. Bvo rHanilet a womatij ; H. Besser, 
Slur Hamlet Frage, 1882, Bvo ; E. Stenger, Der Hamlet Charakter. 1888, Svo ; A. 
Brercton, Some famous ifamlets, 1884, Svo. HENRY IV. (Pt, i. : Q.1, 1698 ; Q.2, 
1699; 0,3, 1004; 0.4, 1008; Q.6, 1613; Q.O, 1022; Q.7, 1632; Q.8, 1030. Pt. II, : 
Q.l and Q.2, 1000): E. A. Struve, Studien zu S.'s Henry J V., Kiel, 1851, 4to, 
Henry V. (Q.l, lOOO; Q.2, 1002; Q.3, 1608): G. A. Bchiueding, Essays on 
S.'s Henry V , 1874, Svo, IlKNUY VX. (Pt. i. ist ed. In F.l. Pt. 11. Ist ed. In 
F.l. Conti nf ion, d-c.: Q.l, 1604 ; Q.2, 1000; Q.8, 1019. Pt. III. Isted. In F.l. 
llichard of Yorke ; Q.l, 1695; Q.2, 1000): E. Malone, Dissertation on Henry 
VI., 1792, Bvo; G. U Rives, Authorship of Henry VI., 1874, Svo. HENKY 
mi. (ist ed. in F.l). JULIUS Cacsah (Ist ed. in F.l); G. L. Cralk, The 
Kngluh qf 8. Illustrated, Sd ed. 1866, sm. Svo; H. Goniont, Le CVaarde 8., 
1874, Bvo; M. G. Moberly, Hints for 8. htudy exemplified %n Julius Cwsar, 
1881, 8\u. Kino John (1st authentic ed. in F.l. Troublesome liaigne, 
spurious : Q.l, 1691 ; Q.2, 1011 ; Q.3, 1622). KlNO J.EAK (Q.l. Q.2, Q.3, 1008; 
Q.4, 1056): [<3. Jenuensl, King Lear Vindicated, 1772, Svo ; H. Neumann, Veber 
hear u. Ophelia, Breslau, 1806, 8vu ; J. R. Seeley, W. Young, and £. A. Hart, 
Three Essays on Lear, 1861, Svo, Beaufoy prize essays. Love's Labour *s 
1^)ST (Q.l, 1698; Q.2, l(V3l). Magbkth (Ist ed. in F.l): JDr 8. Johnson]. 
Hiseellaneous Observations on Macbeth, 12nio; J. P. Kemble, Macbeth 
and Richard III., 1817, Svo ; C. W. (ipzoomer, Aanteekeningm op Macbeth, 
A.m8t., 1864, 8vo : G. Sexton, Psffchohgy qf Macbeth, 1869, 8v«; J. G. Ritter, 
Heitrdge zur Erkt des Macbeth, l^er, 1871, 2 pts. 4to ; V. Kaiser, Maebeth una 
lady Machelh, Basel, 1876, Bvo ; E. R. Russell, The True Macbeth, 1876, 
kvo; T. Hall Caine, Richard III. and Mai^cth, 1877, 8vo ; A. Horst, Kbniff 
Macbeth, eine Schntttsehe Sage, Biviuou, 1870, Jdnio. AlEASUKK FOR MKABURE 
(lat ed. In F 1) MkW'HANT of Venice (Q,l, Q.2, 1600 ; Q..% 1687 ; Q,4, 1052) ; 
(j. Farrell, Essay an Shylock, 1833, Svo; F. V. Hugo, Commentary on the 
Merchant qf Venice, translated, 1863, 8vo ; TI. Graetz, Shylock in d. Sage, 
1880, Svo ; A. Pietmdier, Versuch einer Studic iib. 8.*s Kaufmann v. V , 1881, 
Bvo; 0. II. C. Platli, S.'s Kaufmann v. V., 1882, 8v<». MERRY Wives of 
Windsor (Q.l, 1C02 ; Q 2, 1019 ; Q.8, 1030) : J. O. Halllwell Phillipps, Accowwf 
qfthe only known MS. of S.'s Plays, 1843, Bvo, Midhumuer Niqht's Dream 
(Q. l, Q.2, 1000): N. J. Halpiti, Oberon's visioti and Lylie’s A’ndwmion (Shake- 
speare Society). 1843, Svo ; J. O. Halllwell Phillipps, introduction to S.'s Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, J841, Svo, and Illustratwfis of the Fairy Mythology 
1 ^ Midsummer Night's Dream (Shakesp. Soc.), 1846, Bvo; tlie same with J. 
Ritaon, Fairti Tales, Legends, and Romances, ed. Hazlltt, 1876, Bv<i ; B. Her* 
mann, Drei 8. Studien, Erlangen, 1877-9, 4 pts. sni.Svo ; L. K. A. Proesclioldt, 
On the Sources qf S.’s Midsummer Nights Dream, 1878, 8v<». MUCH Ado 
ABOUT Notuino (Q.l, 1600) : W. W. Lloyd, Much Ado, dc., with essay, 1884, 
Bvo, to prove reputed prose to be metrical. Othello (Q.l, 1022 ; Q.2, 1030 ; 
Q.3, 10.56) ; W. Parr, The Story qf the Moor qf Venice. 1796, 8vo ; R. G. 
Maegi'egor, Othello s Character, 1862, 8 vo; J. K Taylor, The Moor qf Venice, 
Cinthio's Talc and S.’s IVagcdy, 1856, Bvo. I’RRICLES (Q.l (Pavier, ii d.) ; Q.2, 
Q.3, 1609 ; Q.4, lOU ; Q.6, 1619 ; Q.6. KUiO; Q.7, 1035) : R. Hoyle, On Wilkins's 
Share in Peridcs, 1882, Svo. RrctlAKD 11. (Q.l, 1597 ; Q.2, 1598 ; Q.8, Q,4, 
1608 ; Q.6, 1016 ; Q.O, 1034) ; Riechelmann, Zu liichanl II. 8. u Holinshed, 
Plauen, I860, 8vo. Richard III. (Q.l, 1697 ; Q.2, 1698 ; Q,3, 1602 ; Q.4, 1006 ; 
Q.6, 1012; Q.0, 1022; Q.7, 1024 ; Q.8, 1629; Q.9, 1631) ; M. Beale, Lecture on 
the Times and Play qf Richard III., 1844, Svo; I, F. Scluione, Ueber den 
Charakter Richard III. bei 8,, 1866, 8vo; L. MOser, Observations on S.'s 
Richard III. Hurtfoid, 1869, Svo. Romeo AND JULIET (Q.l, 1697; Q.2, 
1599; Q.3. 1009; Q.4, n. d. ; Q.6, 10J7) : J. C. Walker. Historical Memoir on 
Italian Tragedy, 179J) 4to ; G. Pace Sanfellce, The Original Story of Romeo 
Slid Juliet, by L. da Porta, 1808, Svo ; T. Htroeter, Dvs Kemposition S.*s 
lioineo u. Julia, Bouu, 1801, Svo ; C. B. E. Hartmann, Romeo u. Julia, Leipsic, 


1874, 8vo, a critical essay ; M. F. Guenther, Defence qfS.'s Romeo and Juliet, 
1870, Bvo ; R. Qoricke, Romeo u. Julia naeh S.'s MS., 1880, Bvo. Tamino of 
THE Shrew (ist ed. in F.l). Tbmpkht (1st ed. In F.l): J. Holt, Remarks on 
the Tempest, 1750, 8v«; E, Malone, Incidents from which S.’s Tempest was 
derivett, 1808 9, 2 jita. 8vo: G. Chalmers, Another Account, d'c., 1815, Svo; 
Rev. J. Hunter, Disquisitum on the Temfiesf, 18.39, 8vo;P. Macdonnell, 
Essay on the Tempest. 1840, Bvo ; Notes qf Studies on the Taming of the 
SArrie.H. Society of Plilladelphia, ISOO, 4io, with bibllograpliy of the Tonij|)e8t; 
J. Meissner, Cntersuehungen db. S.'s Sturm, Dessau, 1872, Bvo; 1). Wilson, 
Caliban, the. Missing Link, 1873, Svo ; C. 0. Hense, Das Aniike in S.'s 
Drainen: D. Sturtn, 1870, Svo, TlMUN OP ATHENS (Ist ed. In F.l); A. 
Mueller, Ueber die Quellen aus denen S den Timon v. Athen entnominen hat, 
Jena, 1873, Svo. TiTUH ANDKONICUS (Q 1, 1694, no cojiy known ; Q.2. 1600, 
Q.3, 1011) Thoilus and CKE.sbIDA (Q.l, Q 2, 1609): Annotations by S. 
^nihnson, O. Steevens, dc , upon Troilus and Cressida, 1787, l?l»io ; L. Hnniiig, 
DeS fiihuln qum TroUuset Cressida insenbitur, 1870, Bvo. I'WKLPTH Niout, 
Thr T\u» Gentlemen of Verona, and The W'intku’s Talk (all three 
fti-st printed in F.l). 

SONNKTH (Q.l, 1609): J. Boatlen, On the Sonnets qf 8 .. 18:17, Svo; C. A. 
Brown, 8 AutohuMraphical Punns, 1838, 8\o; I. Donncfly, The Sonnets of 
1859, 8vo; Dr BarriHtortf, Key to S.’s Sonnets, tiansiuteil, 1802, Svo; B. 
Corney, The Sonnets qf $., 1862, Svo; [L. .(. Uitchcockj, Remarks on the 
Sonnets of 8., N.Y., 180.5, 12mo; R. Simpson I ntroduetion to the Philosophif 
qf 8. s Sonnets. 1808, Bvo ; 11. Broun. The Sunmts nf S. solved, 1870, Bvo ; C. 
M. Ingleby, The Soule arrayed. Sonnet cxlrL, 1872, 8vo ; <». Maasoy, 2'he Secret 
Drama of S.'s Sonnets unfolded, 2d ed. 1872. 8vi>. Vtnuh AND AlKlNIH 
(Q.l, 1593 ; Q.2, 1594 ; sm. 8v<j, 1596, 1599, I600( ), 1602, 1617, U{20, J627, 1080, 
16.30 ; 8vo, 1076): A. Morgan, Venus and Aaonis, Study in Warwickshire 
Dialect, N. Y., 1886, Bvo. l.uoRKrio (Q l, 1 . 594 ; am svo, 1598, KJOO. 1607, 1610 ; 
lOnio, 1024; 12mQ, 1032; lOmo, 1056) PASSIONATE I'lLOiiiM (lOmo, 1599; 
2<l ed. not known ; 3d ed. lOmo, 1012) : A. liof>lmen. S.'s I'assionate rilgnm, 
1807, Bvo. dissertation. 


FALSTAKF : C. Morris, True Stamlard qf Wit, vnth Character qf Sir J. 
Falataf, 1744, 8vo ; W. Ricliardson, Essays on Character oj Hit J. Falstaji, 
1788, 8vu ; M. Morgan, Essay on Hir J. Ealstaf, 1777, new edition 1825, 8\o, 
vindicates bis courage; J. H. Ilaekett, Falstaff, 1840, 8vo; .1. G. Halliutll 
Phillipps, On the Character of Falstaff tn Henry I V . 1841, 8vu ; E. Schuellei, 
Don Quixote unU Falstaff, Beilin, 1858, svo; G. \V^ Rusden, Charactir qf 
Falstaff, Melbounie, 1870, 8vo. Female C'haracteks: w. Riclmidson, 
On S.'s Female Characters, die., 1788, Svo; A. M. Jnmcaon, Characteristics qf 
K’omea, 1832, 2 vols. 12mo, illustrated; (\ Heath, The Heroines of 8 ., 1848, 
large 4to, illustrated, uiul The S. Gallery, containing the Principal Female 
Characters, 1836, large 8vo, plates rcpioduced in II. L. Palmer s StraGord 
Gallery, N.Y., ]859,largo Svo ; M. t\ Clarke, Girtfuiod of S.'s Heroines, 
1860-2, 3 vols. Svo ; U. Heine, Engluche Fragmentc vnd S.'s Madchen und 
Frauen, Hamburg, 1801, em Bvo; F. A. Leo, S.'s Frauenidcale, Halle, 38(>8, 
Svo; F. M. V. Bodenstedt, S.'s Frauencharaktere, 2d e<l., IUtHii, 18»0, Hvo; 
M. Summer, Lvs Jlc^roines de Kalidasa et les Heroines ih S., 1879, sin. 8vo; 
Lady Martin, On some qf S.'s Female Characters, 188.5, 8\o; Alls M. L. 
Elliott, S.'s Garden of Girls, 1885, Svo. Humour: J Weiss, Hit, Humour, 
and 8 ., Boston, 1870, lOmo ; J. R. Khrlii‘h, Der Humor S.'s, Vn iina, 1878, 8vo, 


V. Language, including Grammars and Glossaries. 

T. Edwards. lit to Mr Warhurton's Kdition, being the Canons qf 

Criticism and Glossary, 1748, Svo, 7th ed. 1705; 11. Warner, Letttr on a 
Glossary to 8 ., 1768, Svo ; R. Nares, Glossary, 1822, 4to, new edition 1859, 2 
voIm. Svo; J. Af. Jost, AVA-f. Worterbuch, Herlin, 18.30, sm. Bvo; J. (l. Halllwell 
PliJlIipps, Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 1840-7, 2 vols. Svo, 
and Iland-Itook Imiex to the H'orAx, 1866, 8vo, phrases, inaniu'rs, Ac.; J, L. 
Hilgers, Siml nicht in 8. noch manchs Verso wiedcrhcrzustellen tn Prosaf 
Aix-la-Chanelle, 1862, 4to; N. Delius, S Lexikon, Hoiiti, 1852, 8\f); W. H. 
W^alker, S.^s Versifeation, 1854, 8vo, and Examination qfthe Text ofS., with 
Remarks on his Language, ISM), 3 vols. Svo ; C. Hatliurst, S.'s Tersiflcation at 
different Periods, JK67, sm. 8vo; B. Jervis, Dictionary qf the Imnguuge of S., 
1808, 4to; G. Uelmus, The English Adjective in 8 ., Bremen, 1868, Svo; A. J 
Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation. 1869 76, 4 vols. Svo; W. L. Rush ton, 
S.'s Euphuism, 1871, Svo ; 1). Rohde, Die Huifszeittvort ** 7'o do" bei S , GOitJu- 
gen, 1872, Bvo; E. A. Abbott, Shakespearian Grammar, new edition 1873, 
sm. Bvo; K. Seitz, Die Alliterafion tin Engl, var u. bei S., 1876, 4to ; F. 
Wetfer, Die Anredeproiwniina beiS., 1877, Svo. ; J'. A. Broiilsch, Das ncutrale 
Possewivpronom bet S., 1878, Svo; O. W F. Lohinanii, Die Avslassu7ig des 
Relativpronomens.dtc., 1879, Svo; A. Dyco, Glossary, new edition, 1880, Svo ; 
C. lleiuschbeln, 8. Grvmimatik f. Deutsche, 1882, 8vo A lAimmert. IHc 
Orthographie der ersten Folioausyabe, 1883, Svo; AIa<’kay, Obscure Words 
and Phrases in S , 1884, Svo ; G. lI Browne, S.'s Versification, Boston, 1884, 
12mf>, includes bibliography; III Kellner, Kur Syntax drs Engl. Verhums, 
Vienna, 1886, Svo; J. lI.HiddonM, Shakespcai lan Referee, Wubhington, 1880, 
Svo, eiicyclopunllc glossary. 

VI. Quotations 

C. Oildon, Shakcsfieariana , in his Complete Art of Poetry, 1718, 12mo, the 
first of the class ; Dr W. Dodd, The Beauties ofS. , 1762, 2 vols 12mo, reprinted 
(ill various forms) more frequently than any similar work ; C. Lottt, Aphorisms 
from $., 1812, 12m«» ; T. Dolby, The Shakespearian Dictionary, 1832, Svo, and 
A Thousand Shaki speanan Mottoes, lb56,82ino ; Mrs M. C. Cbo ke, 8 Proverbs, 
1847, sm. Hvo, reprinted; J. B. Marsh, Familiar, Proverbial, and Select Say- 
ings from S., 18(54, Svo; E. R4)iitledge, Quotations from 8 ., 18L7, Bvo; C. W. 
Stearns, The 8 Treasury, N.Y., 1869, 12mo; (’apt A. F. I*. Harconrt, The 8. 
Argosy, 1874, sm. Sv<» ; G. 8. Bellamy, New Shakespearian Dictionary, 1877. 
8vo ; A. A. Morgan, The Mind of $., 1880, Svtj, quotations in alphabetical 
order; C. Arnold, Index to Shah espear van Thought, 1880, Svo 

VII. Concordances. 

A. Bucket, Concordance, 1787, 8vo, the earliest; 8. Ayscough. Index, 1790, 
large 8vo, 2d od. onlargeii, 1827, usi'ful ; F. Twiss, Complete Verbal Index, 
380.5, 2 vols Hvo ; M. Cowdeu Clarke, Complete Concordance, 1844, Svo, deals 
only with the pla>s (no complete one exists); Mrs H. H. Furness, Concord- 
ance to Ponns, Fhiladelphfu, 1874, 8vo, completing Mrs C. Clarke’s; A. 
Schmidt, S. Lexikon, Berlin, 1874-5, 2 vols. largo Svo, in Knglisli, both 
concordance and dictionary; C and AI. C. Cluike, The S. Key, 1879, Svo, 
connmniou to the Concordance \ J. Bartlett, The S. Phrase Book, 1881, Svo; 
W, U. D. Adams, Concordance to Plays, 1880, 8vo. 


■VIII. Prorable Sources. 

Mrs C. licniiox, S. Illustrated, 1753-4, 3 vols. 12iU(>, dedication by Johnson, 
many of the observations also said to he by him ; T. Hawkins, The Origin of 
the knglish Drama, 1773, 8 vols. bvo ; J. Nichols, 7’he Six Old Plays on which 
S. f minded Measure for Measure, drc., 1779, 2 vtds. 12nio , T. KchtemieycT, 
L. Henschol, and K. Simrock, Quellen des 8 , BerUn, 1831, 8 vols. lOmo ; L. 
Tleck. S.'s Vorschule, Leipsic. 1823 9, 2 vols. Svo; J. P. Collier, fi.'s Library 
[1843], 2 vols. Svo, 2d ed. [by W. C. Hazlitti 1876, 0 vols. Svo : W. C. HazliM» 
S.'s Jett Books, 1864, 3 vole. Svo : W. W. Skeat, S.'s Plutart^ 1876, Svo; F« 
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A. Leo, Flour Ohaptor$ qf North*a PiuUtrch, 1876, folio : E. BimpiOn, Tki 
School qfS,, 1878, 2 vole. Svo. 

IX. Bpkcial Knowi^bdox. 

ABOLtMo: H. EUacombo, 8. aa an AfMier, 1888. Svo. ButIB: T. E. 
Eaton, 8. cmd the Bible, 185$, Svo ; J. Brown, SibU TnUha teith Bhakeipearian 
Parable, 8d o<l. l«72. Svo ; J. Eoe*, 8. and the Bible, Mill., 1876, am. Svo ; Bp. 
C. Wordsworth, S *e Knowtedffe tmd Uae cf the Bible, 1864, Svo ; 0. BuUock, 
8/a Debt to the Bible, 1878, Svo. BoTAKir : J. B. Oiraud, Fhwert qf $„ 1847, 
4to, platos; 8. Beisly, 6.*« Garden, 1864, Svo; H. N. EUacombe, Piamtdore 
and Garden-craft qfS^ 2d ed. 1884, am. Svo ; L. U. Orindon, 8. 'a Ftora^BBb, 
Svo. EMiiLBMS : H. Green, 8. and the Emblem Wriiere, 1870, 4to. FOLK* 
IA>RK W. Boll, 8.*a Puck and hie Folke-torc, 1862-^, 8 vola, am. Svo : W. J. 
llionia, “ The Folkdoro of Bhakeapeare.” In Three Notelett, 1866, Svo, re- 
printed from Athenatum, 1847 : B. Tachlachwlta, NarhklUnge Gfrmaniaeher 
My the in 8., Ualle, 1808, Svo ; fW. O. Haalltt, odlUtrl, Fairy Tatea^ hegenda, 
and Bomancea iUuatrating 8., <^c., 1876, Svo; T. F. T. Dyer, Folk-lore qf 8., 
1884, Svo. Lbakbino: T. Whalloy, Enquiry into the Learning ^8„ 1748, 
Svo ; E. Farmer, Eaaay on the Learning 8., 1767, Svo, repnnted in the 
variorum (]S2nand otner ertltlona, critfoiaed by W, Maginn, aee 8. Papera, 
annotated by S. Macke tane, N V , 1866, am. Svo ; {K. Fieacot], Eaaay on the 
hearmng qf8., 1774, 4to; E. Capell. I'Aa School cfS., 1760, 4to (vol. fll. of hla 
Notea and Vartoua lieadinga to 8., 1770-88, 8 vola. 4to)‘, B. Stimfer, 8. 
et Vantiquit^, Paris, 1S70, Svo, translated ISSO, Svo. I^BOAL : W. L. Euahton, 
8. a Lawyer, 1858, Svo, 8. ’a Legal Maaima, 1860, Svo, 8.'t Teatamentary 
Language, 1S68, 8vo, and 8. iUuatrated by the Lex Senpta, 1870, Svo t Loid 
Oampbell, 8.V Legal AequiremetUa, 1869, Svo; 11. T , Waa8. a Lawyer 1 1871, 
Svo; J. Kohler, 8. tor aem Forum der Jvriaprudenx, und Naohwo^, 1888-4, 
2 pis. Svo ; ]^. F. Heard, 8. om a Lawyer, Boston, 1884, 16mo ; 0. K. Davia, 
The Law in 8., Bt Paul, tT.B., 1884, Svo. MBbiOiNK : G. Farren, Eaeaya on 
Mania exhibited in UamUt, Ophelia, ike. ISiiS, Svo; J. C. BucknUl, The 
Medical Knowledge qfS., ISOO, Hvo, ami The Mail Folk cfS,, 1867, am. Svo; 
a. W. Btoama, S/a Medical Knowledge, N Y . 1865, am. Svo ; O. Clesa, 
Medieiniache Bltmenleae aua 8., Htiittgart, 1865, Svo ; A 0 Kellogg, 8.*e 

Delineations qf Insanity, dee., N.Y., 1866. lOmo; U. E Aubert, 8. ala 

Mediciner, Eoatoek, 1S7S, Svo ; J. P. (.'hesney, 8. aa a JF*hvme»an, Bt Louis, 
1884, Svo ; B. E. Field, Medioal Thounhta qf $., 2d ed.. i&aton, U.8., 1886, 
Svo, Miutaky: W. j. Thoins, “Waa 8. over a SoUUer?” In hla Three 
Noteleta, 1865, Svo. Natuiial Hthtory: E. Patterson, Inaeefa mentioned 
in 8.’s Plays, 1838, Svo; J. U. Fennell. 8. CyelojitaBdia, 1862, Svo, pt. 1 
Zoology, Man (all piibllAbed); J. E Hartiiig, Ormtholqgy ^8., 1S71, Svo: 
C. H. Smith, The Rural Life qf8., 1874, Svo; j. Walter, 8.^ Jfotne and Bural 
Life, 1674, 4to, lllustratod ; B Mayou, Natural Uiatory qf 8., 1877, Svo, 
quotations ; E Phtnson, Animal Lore of 8.'« Time, 1883. sm, Svo. Philo- 
aoPHY: W. J. Bfreh, PhUoaophy and Religion qf 8., 1848, sm Svo; 

V. Knaiier, W. 8., der Phthaoph, Iiiusbnick, 1870, Svo. Paimtinq. W. 

Blades, 8. and Typography, 1872, Svo. Psychology: J. O. BuoknUl, The 
Payohohgtt qf 8., 1850, Svo ; E. Onim us, La Paycholagie dans tea Dramas de 
8., 1876, svo. Hba : J. Bchuemann, See u. Setfahrt in 8fa Dramen, 1876, 4to, 

X. PBRIODIOALS. 

8. Muaeum, edited by M L Moltke, Letpsic, 23d April 1870 to 28d February 
1874, 20 Nos. (all imblishod); Shakeapeanana. 1883, sm. Svo, In progress. 
From the oommenoumont of Notea and Quenea in 1856, a noecial ShaKespeare 
department (see Indexes) has been carriiul on. See also W. F. Poole’s Index 
to Periodicai Literature, Boston, 1882, and supplements. 

XI. SUAKKMrBARB BOCIBTIKS ABD YHRIR PVBLIOATIOMB. 

I*r€tceedinga qf the Sheffield 8. Club (1810-20), 1820, Svo; Bhakespeaie 
Society, vaiious publications, 1841-53, 48 vols. Svo; Mew Shaksnere Boulety, 
Tranaactiona anef other publications, reprints of quartos, dtc.. 1874, dte., Svo, 
in progress ; Deutsche B. Oesellschaft, Jahrbuoh. Weimar, ito, 6tc., In pro- 
gress. The B. Hooletles of Mew York and Philadelphia publish transactions. 

XII. Music. 

W. Lfnloy, 8.’« Dramatic Sorma, n. d, 2 vols. folio; The 8. Album, or 
Warwickshire Garland (C. Lonsdale), 1862, folio ; G. Q. Gervinus, Hdndel u. 
8 , Leinsic, 1868, Svo ; H. Lavolx, Lea Tradueteurade 8. en Muaique, 1869, Svo ; 
A. Eoire. Handbook qf 8. Muaw, 1878, 4to ; Lwi qf Soaiga and Paaaagea set to 
Mnauj (M. B. Hoc.), 1884, Svo. Bee also the musical works of J. Addison, T. A. 
Ame, C. H Berliox. Hir H. E. Bishop, 0 DIbdin, W. Linley, M. Locke, G. A. 
Maofarron, F. Mondelssohn-Bartholdy, If. Purcell, G. Verdi, Ac. 

XIII. Pictorial illustrations. 

V Taylor, Pirtureaaue Beauties qf S., after Smirke, Stothard, Ac., 1783-7, 
2 vols. 4to ; W. H. Bunbury, Senes qf Pnnta Jlluatrative qf 8., 1792-6, 
oblong folio ; 8. Uarding, 8. IUuatrated, 1703, 4to ; S. Ireland, JF^tureague 
Scenes upon the Avon, 1796, Svo; J. and J. Boy dell, Colleciim qf Prints 
from Pieturea Illustrating the Dramatic Works ^ 8., 1802-3, 2 vols. atlas 
folio, 100 plates, forms supplement to BovdeU's edition; reproduced by 
photography, 1864, 4to, reduced, and edited by «r. P. Morris, Philadelphia, 
1874, 4to; 8. Portfolio, 1821-0, roy. Svo; Stothard, JUuatratuma qf 8., 18^, 
Svo ; F. A. M. Eetzsuh, OaUene zu S.*a dramat. Werken in Umriaaen, Leipsic, 
1828-46. 8 vols., obi. 4to ; J. Thurston, llluatrationa of 8., 1830, 8vo ; F. 
Howard, The Spirit qf the Playa qfS., 1838, 6 vols. 8vo ; L. 8. Euhl, Skiizen 
m 8.'s dram. Werken, Frankfort, 1827-31, Cassel, 1838-40, 6 vols. oblong 
folio ; G. F. Sargent, 8. IUuatrated in a Series of Landscape and Arehi- 
tectural Designs, 1842, 8vo, repriKluced as The Book qf 8. Gems, 1846, Svo ; 

W. V. Kaulbaeh, 8. Oallerie, Berlin, 1867-8, 8 pts fouo ; P. Konewka, Ein 
Sommemaehtatraum, lleldelb., 1608, 4to, and Falataffu. seine Oeaellen, Stras- 
burg, 1872, Svo : £. Dowden, 8. Scenes and Characters, 1876, 4to, lUustratiuns 
from A. F. Peeht’s 8. Oallerie, Leipsic, 1870, 4to; J O. Halliwell Phtlllpps, 
Hand hist qf Drawings and Engravings lUuairative of the Life qf8., 1884, Svo. 

XIV. Biography. 

A. — General Works. 

M. Eowo, The Life qf Mr W. 8., 1743, Svo, the flrat separate life ; N. Drake, 
8. and hia Tunes, 1817, 2 vols. 4to; J. Britton, Remarks on the Life ana 
Writings qf 8., revised edition, 1818, era Svo ; A. Skottowe. Lifr qf 8 , 1824, 
2 vols. 8vo; J. P. Collier, New Facta 1835. Svo, New Partveulare, 1836, Svo, 
Further Particulars, 1830, Svo, ami Traditionary Anecdotes qf 8. eolleeted tn 
107S, 183K, Svo: T. Campbell, Life and Writings qf W. 8., 1S3S, Svo; 0. 
Knight, 8 , a Biography, 1843, Svo, reprinted in Studies. 1850, 2 vols. Svo r 
3. O. Hfaiiwoll Phllllims, The Life qf W. 8 , 1843, Svo, 8. FacaimUea, 1868, 
folio, llluatrationa of the Life qf 8., 1874, folio, and OutUnea qf the Life qf 8., 
1881, Svo, 6th ed. 1886, 2 vole. Svo ; F. P. G. Quleot. 8. et son temps, 1852, Svo, 
translated into English, 1852, Svo ; G. M Tweddell, 8., hia Times and Con- 
temporaries. 1862, 12mo, 2d oil. 1861-3, unfinished : W. W, Lloyd, Essays on 
Life and Plays qfS., 18^ Svo ; B. M'eil, 8., a Critical Biography, 1861, Svo ; 
T. De Quincey, 8.. a Biography, 1864, Svo ; T. Kenny, Life and Genius qfS., 
1864, Svo; W. ^kk, W. 8., eine biogr. StudU, Munioii, 186A am. Svo : B. W. 
FuUom, The History qf W. 8., 2d ed. 1804, Svo * Victor H. Hugo, W. S., 1864, 


8vo.*-4ranelated Into Dutch, Oarmatiif and EogUib ; Hf«0. ikelin, 


widBibUi^ 

Onginal CoUcctlona on 8. and Stratford^ 
Phmipps, 1864, 4to : jr. A. Heraud, 8.> im 
imi 8vo; E. G. White, Memoirs^ the 
8. A. AUibone, Biography of 8. (In metion 
8.-^ia Life, Art, and Characters, Boston, 


I (Philobiblon Boo., IdBSX 8vo, IHostrattons : J, 
on 8. and Straffrnrd, 1780, edited by O. HaUlwelt 
‘ ‘ SfiiamcrLihaaintimktedinhiaWorka, 


of the Life qf t¥. 8., Boston. 1665, 8vo ; 
meliona/h, vol. 2, 1870): H. M. Hudson, 
S.-^ia Life, Art, and Characters, Boston, 1872, 4th ed* 1883, 2 vole. 12mo ; 
E Oen^^ 8., aein Leben u. q. Werke, Hlldburghausen, 1872, 8vo ; F. X. Elae, 
W. 8., Halle, 1876, li^ Svo; G. H. Calvert, 8.«-a Eiographie, ABstheiie 
Study, Boston, 1879, 16mo W. Tegg, 8. and his Contempora^, 1870. $vo ; 

hy, 1882, sm. 8vo; E 
braehten 8. Biegraph.. 
ttory qf the Lifs am 


W. 8., Halle, 1876, li^ Svo; G. H. Calvert, 8.— a Ei 
Study, Boston, 1870, lOmo : W. Tegg, 8. and his Contem, 
W, Heuty, 8., with some Notes on his early Biofftaphy, 
Hermann, Efgdnmngen u. Beriehtigungen der heraebra 
Erl , 1884, 2 vols. 8vo ; F G. Fleay, 

Work qf W. 8., 1886, Svo. 


B,-^pecial Works. 

AUTOGRAPH: Sir F, Madden, Autograph and Orthography of 8,, 1837, 4to; 
S.*a Autograph, copied and enlarged by J. Harris, Ac. (Eodd), 1848; J. O 
HalliweU Philitppi, 8.’# WUL 1851, 4to; H. Staunton, Memorials qf 8. 
Photographed, 18^ folio ; 3. H. Friswell, Photogr. Reprod, qf8fa WiU, 1864, 
4to. BIRTHDAY : B. Oorney, Argurnent on the Assumed Birthday, 1864, Svo. 
E>NRS : 0. M. Ingleby, 8.'# Bones, 188^ sm. 4to ; W, Hall, 8. ’a Gfnve. Notes 
of Traditions, 1884, 8vo. CRAB TRIER : C. F. Green, Legend of 8*s Crab Tree, 
1857, 4to, lllnstraied. Dxbr Straling: C. H. Braoebridge, 8. no Deer 
Stealer, 1802, Svo, illustrated. Qrnkalogy : .7. Jordan, P^igree qf the 
Family qf 8 ., 1706, In voL lil. of E. Kyaii’s Dramatic liable Talk, 1825-80, 8 
vols. 8vo ; Memoirs qf the Families of 8. and Hart, 1790, cd. Halliwell, 1805. 
4tu: G. E. French, Shak^eareana Genealogica, I860, Svo; J. O. HalliweU 
iqmlipps. Entries respecting 8.. hta Family and connexions. 1864. 4to. 
Ouost-BRLIKF : A. Eoffe, The Ghost Belief cf $.,Wb\.8vo\ T. A. Spalding. 
Elizabethan Demonology, 1880, Svo. Kahr : J. O. Halliwell Phlllipps, New 
Lamps or Oldf 1880, Svo, advocates '’Bhakespeftio." Occupation: see 
Speetal Knowledge, above. Ebligion : F. Fritxart, War $. rin Christ $ 
iieidulberg, 1882, Svo; W, J. Birch, Philosophy and Religion qf 8 , 1848, sm. 
Hvo.tltlnki him a sceptic; E. Vehse, 8 ale Ptoteatant, PoUtiker, Paycholog, 
u. Dichter, Hamburg. 1851, 2 vols. sm. Svo; J. J. Eietmaum Heber 8?s 
religiose ti. ethiaeke Zlrdeutuvip, St Gallon, 1868, 12mo : A. F. Eio, 8.. IS64, 
Svo (B. Eoman Catholic) ; W. Koenig, 8. a5i Dichter, Weltweiaer, u. Chnat, 
Leipsic, 1873, Svo; A. Qilman, 8.'s Morals, M.Y., 1880, Svo; J. M. Eaicb, 8. 'a 
Stellung xur Kathol. Religion, 1884, Svo. BTRATPORD-upon-Avon : E B. 
Wheler, History and AfUiquUiea qf Strafford, 1806, Svo, Account of the Birth- 
place, new edition 1863, Svo, and Collectanea, 1865, 4to ; F. W. Fairholt, The 
Jloma qf 8.ilS47, Svo, engravings reproduced in 8. Neil's Home qf 8., 1871, 
Svo : J. O. Halliwell Philiipps, New Boke about 8. and Stratford, 1850, 4to, 
Bn^ Hand List qf the Borough Records, 1862, Svo. Deaenvttve Calendar, 
lM(t3. folio, Bnqf Guide to the Gardens. 1868, Svo, Historical Account qf the 
New Plac^ 1864, folio Illustrated, and Stratford tn the Tunes of the 8.s. 1864, 
folio ; £. Lees, Stratford as connected with 8., 1864, Svo ; J. E. Wist^ 8 , his 
Birthplace and its Neighbourhood, 1861, Svo; J. C. M. Belle w, S.'a Hotne at 
New Place, 1863, sm. Svo, illustrated, with pedigrees ; E. E. Hunter, 8. and 
Straiford, 1864, Svo; J. M. Jephson, 8., his Birthplace, Borne, and Grave, 
1864, 4to, illustrated; J. Walter, o.'s Home ana Rural Life, 1874, 4to, 
illustrative of localities ; C. M. Ingleby, 8. and the Weloombe Enclosures, 
1883, folio ; S. L. Lee, Strafford-on-Avon, 1884, foUo, Illustrated. 


XV. Portraits. 


G. Bteevens, Proposals for Publishing the Felton Portrait, 1704, Svo; J. 
Britton, On the monumental Bust, 1816, Svo; J. Boaden, Authenticity oj 
Various Pioturea and Prints offered as Portraits qf 8., 1821, 4to ; A Wivelf, 
The Monumental Bust, 1827, Svo, and Inquiry into the 8. Portraits, 1840, 
Svo ; H. Eodd. The Chandoa Portrait [1840], Svo ; E. H. Forster, Remarks on 
the Chandoa Portrait, 1849, Svo ; J. P. Collier, THsaertation upon the Imputed 
Portraits, 1851, 8v6 ; J. H. Friswell, Life Portraits of W. 8., 1864, Svo ; 6. 
Scharf, On the Principal Portraits qf 8., 1864, 12mo ; E. T. Craig, 8. and his 
Portraits, Bust, and Monument, 2d ed. 1864, Svo, and 8.*8 Portraits phreno- 
logically conauiefed, PhiladelphiiL 1876, Svo ; G. Harrison, The Stratford Bust, 
Brooklyn, 1865, 4to; W. Page, Study qf 8.* a Portraits. 1876, sm. 4to; J P 
Norris, Bibliography qf Worka on the Portraits qf 8., Pnlladelphia, 1870, Svo, 
44 titles. The Death Mask qf8., 1884, and The Portraits qf 8 , Phil., 1885, 4to, 
with bibliography of 111 references, and illustrations. An elaborate account 
by A. M. Knapp of the portraits in the Barton collection, M^ston Public 
Library, may be found in the 8. Catalogue, 1880, large 8vu. 


XVJ. Litbkaby and Draxatio History. 

E. Malone, Historical Account qf the English Stage. 1790, enlarged in 
Bos well's edition, 1821 ; J. P. Collier, History of English Dramatic Poetry, 
1831, new ed. 1879, 3 vols. Hvo, Memoirs qf Edw. AUeyne (Shakespeare 
Society), 1841, Svo, The AUeyne Palters (Bliakespeare Bociety), 1843, Svo [see 
G. F. Warner's catalogue of tlie Dulwich MSB., 1881, 8vo]. and Memoirs of the 
Principal Artora in the Playe qf 8. (Shakespeare Bocloty), 1846, Svo ; N. J . 
Halpin, The Dramatio (Tnitiea qfS., 1840, Svo, ed. by C. M. ltigleb> (N.8. Boc , 
series 1876-6); N. Delius. Ifeber doe Engliache Theaterweaen zu S.*a Zeit, 
Bremen, 1853. Svo ; A. Merlkres, PrSdeoesseura et Contemporama de 1803, 
3d ed. 1881, Svo, and Contemporama et aucceaaeura de 8., dd ed. 1881 ; Eov. W 
E Arrowsrolth, 8,'s Editore and Commentaiora, 1866, Svo ; W. Kelly, Notices 
cf the Drama and Pimular Amuaementa qf the 10th and 17th Centuriea, 1865, 
Svo; C. M. Ingleby, Traces qf the Authorship qf the Worka attributed to 8., 
1868, Svo, 8.*a Centurie qf Prayae, cuUedfrtm Wntera qf the Firat Century 
after his Rise, 1874, 4tu (enlarged by Mias Toulmlii Smith for N. a Hoc., 
1870), and 8. Allusion Books (N. S. Boc.), 1874 ; H I. Ruggles, The Method qfS. 
as an Artist, N.Y., 1870, Svo; A. H. Paget, 8. ’a Playa, a Chapter qf Stage 
Uiatory, 1875, Svo ; B. Ulrici, 8.* a Dramatic Art, translated bv L. D. Schmitz. 
1876, 2 vols. 8vo ; H. P. Stokes, The Chronological Order of 8.*« Playa, 1878, 
Svo ; C. Kiiortz, 8. %n A inenka, Berlin, 1882, 8vo ; C. Muercr, Synchroniat 
Zuaammenatellung der unehtigaten Notuen ub, 8 'a Leben u Wcrle, 1882, 4to, 
J A. Symouds, 8. 'a Predeceaeora in the English Drama, 1884, Svo ; A. E 
Frey, 8. and the alleged Spanish Prototypes, N.Y., 1886, sm. 4to. 

Grrmany : 8. 'a Schauapisle erlduiert von F. Horn, Leinsic, 1823-31, 6 vola 
Svo ; E A. Hagen, 8.*a erstes Erscheinen auf den Bilhnen Deutschtanda, 
KSnigs., 4832, Svo; K Assmau, 8. utid seme deutschen Ifeberactzer. Ltognltz, 
1848, 4to; N. Delius, Die Schlegel-Tieckaohe 8* Ueberaetz., Botin, 1846, 12mo ; 
F. K. Elze, Die Engi^he Sprache in Deutschland, Dresden, 1864, l2mo ; F. 
A. T. Kreyaaig, 8. Cultua, Elbing. 1864, 8vo ; L. G. liemcke, 8. in scinem 
VerhtUfnisae zu Deutschland, J.eii»sic, 1864, Svo ; W. J. Thoms, S in 
Germany,- in Three NoteleU, 1865, 8vo ; A. Cohn, 8. in Germany in the 10th 
andl7t i Cenluries, 1865. 4to ; C. Humbert, JIf oh>ra, 8., und d. deutsche KritUc, 
Leipsii , 1869, Svo ; W. OechelhUusor. Dta Wtirdi^r^ 8 ’a in Engl. u. Deutsch- 
land, 1860, Svo; E Gende, Gesehichte d. 8.*schm Dramen %n Deutschland, 
Leipsic, 1870, Svo, M. Bernays, Zur Enlatehungsgeachiehte dea Schlegelschen 
8 , LetpsK 1872, Svo ; E. J. Benedix, Die 8.oman^, Stuttgart, 1873, Svo ; W. 
Wagn ir, 8. und die neueate Kritik, Hamburg, 1874, Svo; J. Meissher, Die 
engDeihen Combdianten tn Oesterreich, Vienna, 1884, 8VO, 
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FBAHaBi B. M. A. lAerotx, Bii9oir$ (U Vt^fliwnce <i« A tur Z€ fhkUr^ 
fnm^U, BnuMls, 1866, 8vo ; W, Beymond, CurwOUt 3„ et O^the, Berlin, 
1864, 8 to ; A Bohmldt, Voitmr^^i Ferd^eneee urn die BinfiiArund 6^ 1864, 4to. 
XVll. SHAKaSPBARB JUBIXiBBS. 

Bieay on the Jubilee at StraUfordt 1769, 8vo; 3’e Qarland» 1769, 8vo. 
•econd edition 1826, 8to ; Coneiie Aeobtmt Qarrick'e Jubilest 17^ and 
the Feetimle qflSB? and ISSO^ 1880, 8vo ; JOeecriptiee Aeeaunt of the Second 
0dUty 1830, 8vo ; K, F, Outzkow, Etne 3> Feier an der /f»n, Lelpslc, 1864, 
Bvo; H. A. MUbine, Die Devieche 3. Feier, lelpslc, 1864, Svo; Ter> 
oetUenary Celebration by the Few Mf^gland Bietorie-Oenealoyical Society at 
Boeton, 1864, 8vo; OmckU Profframme at the TeroenterMry Feetival at 
Straiifbrd, with Di/e, GUtde, 4se,, 1864, dvo. | 

XVin, IBBLAMJ) COBTBOVBIVSY. | 

HUcellaneoue Papers and Legal Jmfrumente under the Band and Seat of 
W» 8., 1796, Imp. folio, 8d ed. 1796, 8vo (W. H. Ireland’s forgeries); 
VoHigem, an Bistorieal Tragedy, 1796, sm. 8vo, 2d ed. 1832, 8vo (forgery) ; 
B. Malone, Inquiry into the JtUhentioity of Certain Papers and Legal 
Instruments, 1796, 8vo ; W. H. Ireland, Authentte Account of the Shake- 

r arian MSS,, 1796, 8vo ; 8. Ireland, Jnoestigation of Mr Malone, 1797, 8vo ; 

S. Eichenburg, Ueber den vorgebhehen Fund 8.sehen Bandsehriften, 
T^lpsio, 1797, *m. 8vo ; O. Chalmers. Apology for the Believers in the 8. 
Papers, dac,, 1797-1800, 8 pts. 8vo; IQ, Ilardltiaek CAalmerwina, 1800, 8vo; 
W. H. Ireland, Confessions, 1806, sm. Svo, new edition, with introduction by 
E, a. White, 1874, ^2mo. 

XIX. PAYNE COltlER CONTROVBRSY. 

J. P. Collier, Few Facts regarding the Life of S., 1886, 8vo, Few Particu- 
lars, 1886, Svo, Further Pattwalars, 1889, Svo, Measons for a Few Edition 
of 8,*s Works, 1841, 2d ed. 1842, 8vo, and Notes and Emendattons to the Text 
(Shakespeare Boclety), 1852, 2d ed. 1863, Svo, translated Into German by 
br Leo, 1858, also in Jr. Frese’s Ergdmungsband su 3.*8 Dramen, 1858, Svo; 
ft, W. Bliiger, The Text of S, Vindicated, 1868, Svo (anti -Collier) ; J, O. 
Halliwell Phillipps, Curiosities of Modem Shakespearian Criticism, 1868, Svo 
(antl-OolUer), Observations on the MS. Emendations, 1868, Svo (anii-Collier), 
and Observations on the Shakespearian Forgeries at Bridgewater Bouse, 1858, 
4to (antl-Colller) ; C. Knight, Old Lamps or Newf 1863, 12mo (pro-Collier); 
Rev. A. Dyce, A Few Notes on 8., 1863, Bvo : K. Delius, Collier's cute handsehr. 
Etnendationen, Bonn, 1863, Svo (anti-Collier); F. A. Loo. Die Dehus*sehe 
Kritik, Berlin, 1853, Svo (pro<Collier) ; B. G. White, 3/s ^holar, 1854. Svo 
(anti'Collier); J. T. Mommsen, Ver Perkins 8., Berlin. 1864, Svo (antl-Coliier) ; 
A. R. Brae, Literary Cookery, 1866, Svo (anti-Oiilller), and Collier, Coleridge, 
and 8,, 1860, Svo, disputes authenticity ox following lectures ; 8. T. Coleridge, 
Seven Lectures on 8. and Milton, edited by J. P. Collier, 1866 ; Rev. A. Dyce, 
Strictures on Mr Collier's Few Edition flS^l; 1869, Svo (anti-Collier); 
C. M. Ingleby, The 8. Fabrications, 1869, sm. Svo, and Complete View of 
the 8 Controversy, 1861, with bibliography (anti-Collier) ; K. E. 8. A. 
Hamilton, Inquiry into the Genuineness of the MS Corrections, 1860, 4to 
•(antl-GolUer) ; Coiiler’s Beply to Hamilton, 1860, Svo; Sir T. D. Hardy, 
Jieview qf the Present State qf the 8. Controversy, 1860, Svo ; J. P. Collier, 
Trilogy : Conversations, 1874, 8 pts. 4to, 

XX. BHAKESPBARB-BAOON CONTROVERSY. 

I. 0 Hart, The Homatice (f Yachting, N.IT.. 1848. 12mo, first work oon- 
taiiiitig doubt of ftbakespeaiHi’s authorslup ; W. H. Smith, IKos Bacon the 


Author qfS.'s Plays f 1856, 8vo.— extended as Bacon and 8., 1857, 12mo (anti- 
Shakespeure) ; D. Bacon, Th$ Philosophy qfthe Plays (f8. ui\folded, 1857, Svo 
(anti-Shakespoare) : N. Holmes, Awkorship fi/S., 1866, new ed. 1886, 2 vols. 
12mo (antl-Snakespearo) ; Bacon's Promus, edited by Mrs H. Pott, 1883, Svo 
(anti-Siiakespeare) ; W. H. Wyman, Bibliography qf the Baeon-S, Contro- 
versy, Cincinnati, 1884, Svo, 266 entries (of which 117 pro-Bhakesiieaiv, 78 
anti-, and 66 unclassified). 

XXI. Bibliooraphy. 

F Meres, Palladis Tamia: Witts Treasury, 1698, 12mo, contains the 
earliest list of Shakespeare's works; J. Wilson, Shakespeartana,-- Catalogue 
if all the Books, A*o., relating to 8 , 1827, sm. Svo; W. T. Lowndea 8 and 
his Comtneniatoirs, 3831, 8vc^ reprinted from the Manual J. O Halliwell 
Phillipps, Shakespeariana , Catalogue qf Early Editions, Commentaries, d'c., 
1841, Svo, Some Account of Aniuj, Bookie, MSS, die, illust qf 8, in hts 

E esfoon, 18.62, 4to, illustrated, Garland qf Shakespeartana, 1864, 4to, Early 
twm qf S , 1867, Svo (iiutlces of 14 eaily quartos), Brief Band List of 
\s, dc, illustrative of 8,. 1860, 8\o, Ski^eton Band List qf the Early 
Quartos, I860, Svo, Band List of Shakespennana, 1»^2, Svo, List qf Works 
Illustrative qf 8. 1807, Svo, Catalogue of the 8. Library and Museum at 
Straiford-im-Avon, 186S, Kvo, Baml List of »'arly EiHhons, 1807, Svo, Cata- 
logue qf Warehouse Library, 1870, Svo, Brief Hand List qf Selected Parcels, 
1876, and Catalogue qfS. Study Biuiks, 1870, S\o , J Moulin, Omtreklen cenef 
a^eineene Literatuur over W. S , Katnpen, l'<4f), H\« (only 3tait 2 published); 
8. Literafvr in Deutschland, by 1’ II , CubMel, 1852, sm 8vo* 

P. H. Sllll^, Die S. hitfiatvr bis Mitte >"», einiieftJihrt e //. Ulmci. 
Leipsic, 1864, Svo; LlenuxJ, S.'s Plays ni Folio, iHOi 4to, bibliographies/ 
notice; H O. Bohn, Biography and Biblnujraph / ofS Philoliildon Soc , 180^ 
■m. Svo, bibliography with some additimis from his editioji of Lowndes, 
ShaJeespeareana: 1 erzeicAniM*', Vienna, 1804, Svo ; F 'i'lnmm, Shakespeanana 
from 15GA, 2d edition contaluing the literature to 1871, 1872, Kvt>, 
eoiitmued in Transactions of N. 8 fto( , i>ii>hogiflx>hieB of Hamlet, 
Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, Otludlu, may be f<»und in H H Imu ness’s 
Now Vailonim edition, Philadelphia. 1873, drc. ; Catalogue qf the 8 Mf inottal 
Library at the Cambridge Free Public Library, 1881 neatly all picsoutiHl by 
H T. Hall; S. A. Alliboue, Shekespeaie liibliograpby (see bis Jhctwnaru, 
V. 2, 1870), based on Bohn witli aduitioiiul Americana ; A (’olin, 8. Biblio- 
graphic, 1871, Ac , contributed to 8. Jahtbueh ; H T. Hall, Shakespi'anan 
Statutics, new edition 1874, Svo ; J. D. Mullins, Catalogue qf the 8 Memonal 
Library, Birmingham Free Libraries, 1872-6 8 pts. fevo, a iimgnificoitt ( ol- 
lection of 7000 vols. destroyed by fire in 1879, now fully replaced; Katalog 
d. Bibliothek der Deuischen 8. Oes., Wcinmr, 1876, 8\o; K. Knoitz, An 
American 8 Bibliography, 1870, 12mo ; J. • Wlnsor, Bibliography of the 
Original Quartos ana Folios, Cambridge, IT 8 , 1876, 4to (with fAcsimiles). and 
S.'s Poems, a Bibliography of the Early Editions, 1879, 8vo ; Catalogue qf Works 
of, and relating to, W, S , Barton Coll , Boston I’ub J.ib , by J. M. lliihbnid, 
1878-80, 2 vols. la Svo, tho largest collection iu C.B. ; 11 H Motgan, 
A. Morgan, Tojmal Shakespeanana, arranged under Headings, Bt Louis, 
1879, Svo ; Topical Index Shakespeareanm (sic) in Shakes /Mfariana, 1886-0, 
pts. xv.-xxii , I opr. as Dqmt Shakespearean. v (sic), i>t. 1 (A-F), N.V, 1880, 
Bvo; T J. I Arnold, S. Bibliography in the Netherlands, The Hague, 1879, 
sm. Svo; L. Unflad, Die 8 LUeratur in Deutschland, 1880, Svo; 11 T Hall, 
The Separate Editions qf 8's Plays, with the Alterations by various Bands, 
1880, Svo ; J Jeremiah, Aid to Shakespearean Study, 1880, Svo; H. Tirittnlus, 
Books on 8 , 1886, sm. Svo (H R T.) 


SHALLOT. See Horticulthbb, vol. xii. p. 288. 

SHAMANISM is the name commonly given to the 
type of religion which once prevailed among all the Ural- 
Altaic peoples, — Tungus, Mongol, and Turkish,* — and which 
still lives in various parts of northern Asia in spite of the 
progress of Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and Christianity. 
The shaman himself (in Turkish, kam) is a wizard-priest, 
closely akin to the medicine-men of savage tribes in other 
parts of tho world. Outsiders often describe Shamanism 
as pure devil-worship, but in reality the shaman or kam 
deals with good as well as with evil spirits, especially 
with the good spirits of ancestors (rf. Eeligion, vol. xx. 
p. 363). Among the Altaians, for example, the practices 
of the sorcerers rest on an elaborate cosmogony and a 
developed doctrine of good and evil powers, the friends 
and enemies of man. The kam has the power of indaen- 
cing these by magic ritual, and his gift is hereditary, — ^Ms 
own ancestors, now good spirits, being the great assistants 
of his work. His two chief functions are to perform sacri- 
fice, with which is conjoined the procuring of oracles, and 
to purify houses after a death, preventing the dead man 
from continuing his injurious presence among tho living ; 
see the full accounts of Eadloff, Ava Siherien, 1884, vol. ii. 
In his magical apparatus a drum {tilngUr) holds the chief 
place- The ceremonies have a dramatic character, tho 
wizard acting an ascent to the heavens or a descent to the 
under- world, and holding colloquy with their denizens in 
acenos of great excitement ending in ecstasy and physical 
collapse. The epithet of devil-worship as applied to tho 
Altaian Shamanism is so far justified that the great enemy 
of man, Erlik, the king of the lower world, from whom 
death and all evils come, is much courted, addressed as 
father and guide, and propitiated with ofierings. He is 


not, however, a power co-ordinate with the highest good 
god Kaira Kan, but is the creature of the latter, who 
banished him underground for his evil deeds. 

SHAMMAI, a Jewish rabbi, sometimes called IRJlI, 
*Hhe elder,' was the contemporary of Hillkl {q-v.) and 
the head of a rival school. The jjair are twelfth in order 
in the Pirke Ahoth, where we are informed that Sharnmai 
enjoined his disciples to make a special business of the 
study of the law, to promise little and perform much, and 
to receive every one in a friendly spirit. Of his personal 
history nothing is known. The tendency of Sharnmai 
and .his school is represented as having been towards a 
more Scrupulously and burdensoinely literal construction 
of tho law than was thought necessary by llillel; but 
their differences so far as known turned upon very trifling 
minutio). One example of his rigour will suffice. It is 
related of him in the Mishnak that a grandson having 
been born to him during the feast of tabernacles ho caused 
the ceiling to be removed and tho bed to bo canopied with 
branches, in order that the child also might observe the 
solemnity according to tho law. 

SHAMOKIN, a post borough of the United States, iu 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 20 miles south- 
east of Sunbury, is a great centre of the coal-trade, and 
had a population in 1881 of 8184. 

SHANGHAI, a city of China. The native city of 
Shanghai is situated in 31 * 15' N. lat. and 12U 27' E. long., 
and stands on the left or western bank of the Hw^ang-p^u 
river, about twelve miles from the point where tlnat river 
empties itself into the estuary of the Yang-tszc-kiang. 
Tho walls which surround it are about 3^ miles in dreum* 
ference, and are pierced by seven gates. The streets and 
thoroughfares may be said to illustrate all the worse 
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foatures of Chinese cities — dirt, closeness, and absence of 
all sanitary arrangements ; while the want of any build- 
ing of architectural or antiquarian interest robs the city 
of any redeeming traits. On the eastern face of the city, 
between the walls and the river, stands the principal 
suburb, off which the native shipping lies anchored. The 
native town lias thus nothing to recommend it except its 
geograpliical position. Situated in the extreme eastern 
portion of tlie province of 
K 1 an g-soo, and possesbi n g 
a good and commodious 
ancliorago, os well as an 
easy access to the ocean, 
it forms the principal 
]K)rt of central C'hina. 

From the western wall 
of the city there stretches 
away a rich alluvial plain 
extending over 45,0u0 
scpiare miles, which is 
intersected by numerous 
waterways and great 
chains of lakes. The 
products of this fertile 
(iistri('t, as well as the 
teas and silks of more 
distant regions, find 
their natural outlet at 
Shanghai. The looms 
of Soocliow and the lea 
plantations of (ian*L wuy, 
together with the rice 
of this “garden of ('Jiina,” have for many years l>efore 
treaty days supplied the Shanghai junks with their 
richest freight. But though thus favourably situated 
as an em|)orium of trade Shanghai did not attract the 
attention of foreign diplomatists until the outbreak of 
the war of 1841, when the inhabitants ))urchasod protec- 
tion from the bombarding propensities of Admiral Parker 
by the payment of a ransom of one million taels. In the 
Nanking treaty, which was signed in the following year, 
Shanghai was included among the four new ports which 
were thrown open to trade by the terms of that document. 
In 1813 Sir Oeorge Balfour, then C'^aptain Balfour, was 
appointed British consul, and it was on his motion that the 
site of the present English settlement, which is bounded 
on the north by the Soochow creek, on the south by the 
Vaug-king canal, and on the cast by the river, was chosen, 
riie site, thus defined on its three sides (on the west no 
boundary was marked out), is three-fifths of a mile in 
length, and was sejiarated from the native city by a 
narrow strip of land which was subsequently selected as 
the site ot the French sottleiiient. Later again the 
Americans established themselves on the other side of the 
vSoochow creek, on a piece of land fronting on the river, 
which there makes a sharp turn in ati easterly direction. 
At first merenants apj)oared disinclined to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered them at Shanghai. “ At the 
end of the first year of its history as an o]>en port Shanghai 
could count only 23 foreign residents and families, 1 
consular flag, 11 merchants* houses, and 2 Protestant 
missiuiiaries. Only forty-four foreign vessels had arrived 
during the same period.’*^ By degrees, however, the 
manifold advantages as a port of trade possessed by 
Hhanghai attracted merchants of all nationalities ; and 
from the banks of the Hwang-p*u arose lines of hongs 
and handsome dwolling-houses, which have converted a 
reed-covered swamp into one of the finest cities in the East. 
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The number of foreigners, other than English, who. 
took up their abode in the English settlement at Shanghai 
made it soon necessary to adopt some more catholic form 
of government than that supplied by an English consul 
who had control only over British subjects, and by com- 
mon agreement a committee of residents, consisting of a 
chairman and six members, was elected by the renters 
of land for the purposes of general municipal administra- 
tion. It was expected when the council was formed that 
the three settlements — the British, French, and Americans 
— would have been incorporated into one municipality, 
but international jealousy prevented the fulfilment of the 
scheme, and it was not until 1863 that the Americans 
threw in their lot with the British. In 1853 the pro- 
sperity of the settlements received a severe check in con- 
sequence of the capture of the native city by a band of 
insurgents, who held possession of the walls from September 
in that year to February 1855. This incident, though in 
many ways disastrous, was the exciting cause of the estab- 
li.shinent of the foreign customs service, which has proved 
of such inestimable advantage to the Chinese Government. 
The confusion into which the customs system was thrown 
by the occupation of the city by the rebels induced the 
Chinese authorities to request the consuls of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States to nominate three 
officers to superintend the collection of the revenue. This 
arrangement was found to work so well that on the re- 
occupation of the city the native authorities proposed that 
it should be made permanent, and Mr H. N. Lay, of H.M.'s 
consular service, was in consequence aj)poiuted inspector 
of the Shanghai customs. The results of Mr Lay*s ad- 
ministration proved so successful that when arranging the 
terms of the tree ty of 1858 the Chinese willingly assented 
to the application of the same system to all the treaty ports, 
and Mr Lay was thereupon appointed inspector general of 
maritime customs. On the retirement of Mr Lay in 1862 
8ir Robert Hart was appointed to the post, which he still 
(1886) occupies. 

Biirinc the period from 1866 to 1804 the trade of Sluinghai 
iiuT»*asc(f by leaps and by bounds, and its prospoiity culminated 
between 1860 and 1804, when, in addition to the ordinary commerce, 
the influx of Cliinese into tlie foioign Bettlemcnt in consequence of 
the advance casUviird of the T’ai-j/ing rebels added enormously to 
tlie value of land and to the profits of the leaseholders. Both in 
1860 and again in 1861 the icbels advanced to the walls of Shanghai, 
and on both occasions were driven hack in confusion by the British 
troops and volunteers, aided by the ua\al forces of England and 
FiaiH*e. It was in connexion with this resistance to the lehels at 
Shuiigliai that General Gordon assumed the command of the Ghiiiese 
foiee, which under his direction gave a meaning and reality to the 
hitheito somewhat boastful title of “ over- victoi ions army** it had 
assumed under the generalship of the two American adventurers 
Ward and Burgovine. To Shanghai the successful opciations of 
Goidon against the rebels brought temporarily disastrous conso- 
queiieos. With the disappearance of the T’ai-p’ings the refugees 
who Jiad sought safety in the foreign settlements retuiiiod to theii 
homes, leaving whole streets and quarters deserted and empty. The 
loss thus inflicted on the municipality was very considerable, and 
was intensified by a commercial crisis in the markets of cotton and 
tea, in both of which articles theie had been a great deal of over- 
speculation. But, though the abnormal prosperity produced by 
extraordinary cireuinstaiu'es was thus suddenly brought to an end, 
the genuine trade of the port has steadily advanced, subject of 
course to occBsional llurtiiations. For t»xample, between the yean- 
1878 and 1881 the gloss value of the trade increased from 110,056,274 
taels to 141,291,367 tads. In 1883, however, this amount fell to 
110,433,531 taels, while in 1884 it rose again to 113,215,520 taels, 
although at this time, as will be r(*membered, hostilities were being 
carried on between France and China. In the same year 53,662 
balo.s of silk were oxpoited, as against 47,807 bales in 1883, and 
27,084,676 Tb of gicen tea, as against 25,336,041 lb in 1883. 
In black tea there was a falling off, the respective figures being 
43,813,068 and 48, 261, 637 !b. Tne total burthen of foreign steamers 
which entered and cleaied at Shanghai during 1884 was 8,146,242 
tons. Of this amount 2,288,43^ tons were British^ 500,222 uere 
American, 188,484 were Japanese, 93,226 wore German, 88,983 
were French, 24,572 were Russian, and 11,322 were Danish. 

Acoordimi to the latest estimate the native population of ths 
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city and anburbs ot Shanghai amounts to 156,000. When to this 
number the boat population, amounting to 11,000, and the mixed 
inhabitants of the foreign sottlenicnts, numl>ering 145,500, are 
added, a total is reached of 812,500 souls. 

Tlie vastness of English interests in C'liina and tho largo British 
population at Slianghai gave rise in 1 865 to tho ostablishmont of a 
British supreme court for Chinn and Japan, — Sir Kdmund Hornby, 
who was then the judge of the British court at Constantinople, Iwiiig 
the first judge appointed to the now office. The court thus consti- 
tuted not only exercises jurisdiction over the Biitish subjects at 
Shanghai but acts as a court of appeal froiu all British consular 
courts in China and Japan. All charges against Chinamen within 
tho settlement are tried before a mixed couit, wliich sits daily, 
presided over by a Chinese oflicial and an ofliccr of the consular 
service. Dui'ing the year 1884 2,304 criminal cases were tried 
before this tribunal, and 99 <*ivil cases, — in 85 of which cases no 
less a sum than £60,000 wm involved. 

A handsome bund runs along the river frontage of the three 
foicign settlements, and the jmblic buildings, esj>ecially in tlie 
British scttlernont, are large and fine. The catlicdial, wlih-h is 
built in the Gothic style, is a notable example of Sir Gilbert Scotfs 
skill as an architect, and tho municipal offices, club-house, and 
liospitals are all admirable in their way. Shanghai is now con- 
nected with Peking by a telegraph, which will doubtless before 
long bo supplemented by a railway. Some years ago a short 
railway was laid down between Shanghai and Woosung by .some 
foreigners who wished to fon'o tho pace at which China was pro- 
gressing. But the time had not come when such a step wmuld 
bo adopted by tho Chinese, and after a few weeks’ existence the 
plant was bought by the native authoritie.s and shipped to Formosa, 
wdiore it has sinee been allowed to lUst and rot. The climate of 
Shanghai is ossentiiilly unhealthy. It lies low, and, though tho 
' early winter is enjoyable, snow and ice being occasionally seen, 
the summer months are swolteringly hot. Fever, dysentery, and 
cholera are unfortunately common complaints, and it is only by 
fiequoiit trips to Japan and Chefoo that the reaitlonts are able to 
preserve health and strength. But, notwith.staiiding every dis- 
advantage, the position occujded by Shanghai as a centre of trade, 
situated as it is at tho mouth of the Yang-ta/e-kiang, in tho 
immediate neighbourhood of the richest silk an<l tea districts, and 
in proximity to Japan and the newly-opened j^orts of Corea, 
insures for it an increasing volume of commerce and a widening 
]n' 08 perity in tho future. (U. K. B,) 

SHANNON. 8ee Ireland, vol. xiii. p. 216. 

SHAN 8. This name is applied to a number of for 
tho most part semi-independent communities occupying a 
region bounded on the W. by Hurmah and Assam, N. and 
N.E. by the Chinese province of Yun-nan, E. by Tong- 
king, and 8. by Siam (see Plato IX.), Ethnologically 
the race has a much wider extension, including the 
Siamese (see Siam), and also, according to Gamier and 
Oolquhoun, the hill tribes around tho Tong-king delta 
and various tribes of Kwang-tung and Kwang-so, and 
extending across the north of Burmah into Assam. It 
is also widely diffused through south-western Yun-nan. 
Terrien do Lacouporic considers it allied to the Mon, the 
Mung, and tho Pa, and places its early home in the 
mountains north of Sze-chuen, whence, not having amal- 
gamated with the growing Chinese empire, it was gradually 
forced southwards. Although tho level of civilization and 
tho purity of their Buddhism vary considerably among the 
different branches of the race, there is everywhere a 
remarkable resemblance in appearance, manners, customs, 
and polity. The traditions current of their origin, too, 
though localized by each in its own habitat, are closely 
similar. This great homogeneity seems the more remark- 
able in that the race is found not only living under many 
different political systems, — i.e,, cither indei)cndcnt, or 
subject to Burmah, China, or Siam, — but often in com- 
munities isolated by mountain ranges, inhabited by tribes 
of different race and character. All this seems to point to 
a political unity in earlier times. 

The Shans probably appeared on the upper Irawadi 
nearly two thousand years ago, but Burmese and Shan 
traditions agree that they wore established some centuries 
earlier on the upper waters of the Sliweli and on the 
Salwfn and adjacent valleys on the south-west frontiers 
of Yun-nan. Here, at all events, in tho 7tb and 8th cen- 
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tunes, we hear of the growth of that power which, 
temporarily broken by Burmah in the 11th century, 
reached its highest dcvelo}>raoni in the 13th, This Shan 
empire, knowm by tho classical Indian name of Kausambi, 
— corrupted after the punning Chinese fashion into Ko^ 
shan-pyi, i.e., nine Shan states, — was a confederacy of 
about ten states, known among themselves by the name 
of the most powerful member, IHau, or Muang Man. A 
groat leader, Sam Lung Pha, brother of the king of Mau, 
overran and conquered Upper Assam from the Satiyoa in 
1220, the dynasty lasting until the British annexation. 
These Ahoms btill inhabit the Assam districts of Sibsagar 
and south and east Laklritnpui, though pressed on from 
the south-west by tho Bengalis, wliom they despise as a 
black and inferior race, preferring to associate with the 
Chinese, whom they regard as f‘ongenors, and as the 
greatest race in the world. 

This 13tli and the following century also saw Tali to 
the east and Arakan to the west invaded, Burmah being 
then weakened by the Mongol invasion ; Chieng Mai and 
other Bouthern Shan states wore also annexed, and 
“ Ayuthia’’ (A^., Siam), Cambodia, and Tavoy are claimed 
by the Shan historians as among their conquests, the 
Shan influence being felt even in Java. From the 14th to 
the 16th century wars with both Burmah and China were 
frequent, and Shan dynasties ruled at times in Burmah ; 
but in 1556-62 tho Burmese conquered Mogaung, the 
chief province of Mau, when l^uddhism is recorded to 
have been introduced : probably only a reform of religion 
is meant. In 1601 tlio districts now known as the ( ’hinese 
Shan States, ?>., the heart of the Mau emjdre, lying 
chiefly in tho Ta-peng basin, east of Bamo, — a town whose 
population also is mainly Shan,- were finally conquered 
by Chino, Mogaung remaining independent on sufferance 
till absorbed by Burmah in 1796. 

Ziinmc^ or Chieng Mai (including Kiang Hoi, Kiang Sen, 
Lagong, and Lapong), whose capital is now an important 
and well-built town, and Vien Chang on tho east of the 
Me-kong, were both great Shan centres, warring, with 
various fortunes, with i^urmah and Cambodia and with 
each other, till subjected by the growing power of Siam 
late in tho last century. 

The Burmese Shan States, especially those more remote 
from Mandalay, have latterly become practically inde- 
pendent; and, the tyranny which led to extensive soutL 
ward migration having thus ceased, the stream is partly 
returning northwards. Descendants, too, of tho popula- 
tion deported by Siam from Kiang Sen about a hundred 
years ago are now by the king^s permission returning to 
people that fertile territory. The Burmese plan with the 
Shans was to govern by fostering internal dissensions, and 
they are bitterly hated, while tho Chinese are in an equal 
degree liked and respected. The great Shan state of 
Kiang Hung has now accepted the dictation of (fliina, to 
whom in fact, like some of its lesser neighbours, it has 
always paid certain taxes, while acknowledging the sujiro- 
macy of Burmah. Kiang Tung to the south, which has 
been Burmese for over a century, has lately made over- 
tures to Siam, though not forgetting tho injuries inflicted 
by that power in 1854. The numerous ruins of great 
cities over the whole region from Chieng Mai to Kiang Tung 
testify to former w^ealth and prosperity, though they may 
not have all existed con tern [)oraneously. In l^uang Pra- 
bang in the north-east, on tho other hand, tribes of a partly 
Chinese race are pressing southwards. It is remarkable 
how many of the conquering irruptions of south-east Asia 
were duo mainly to tho eviction of such conquerors by 
some stronger power. Incessant, wars and vast deporta- 
tions have tended to assimilate the various populations of 
all this region. 
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Each Shan atate Ih governed by a tsobwa (ckao p*hya), or supreme 
chief, aided by a council, and often by a coadjutor. Where the 
Bhans are in immediato contact with one of their f;^eat nei^bours 
their habits and customs are necessarily modiiied ; otherwise, 
speaking generally, civiIi/.atioii increases southwards. Religion 
is noriiinally Buddhist, and the priests, though their lives are 
ustiully far from correct, have great influence ; temples, caves, and 
other localities sacred to Budillia are thronged with worshippeis 
liberal with tbcir offerings; but the practical exercise of reli^ou 
consists clucfly in clforts to propitiate or avert the evil influence 
of the nats ox nVicra, demons and spirits everywhere present, to 
whom all acficlents and illnesses are attributed. Along with the 
Bmldha, various images, among which the horse is not uncommon, 
an* adonsl (though there arc temples in whicli these aro not found) ; 
and lt‘tichcs — natural objects of special form, c.^., of some part of 
the body— -are kept in the liouse to avert disease. Medical treat- 
ment consists laigcly in magical practices, and individuals de- 
nounced by the sick as the cause of their illness frequently have 
their houses ImriuKl and aio themselves deported to a distance. 
Thus, too, onlorils have a prominent place in legal practice. The 
Shaijs have no Buddhist prejudices against killing poultry or cattle 
tor food, but like other Iiido Ohiiiese and the Malays do not use inilU 
Slavety is general; the BUpjdy is icciuited ]ittrtly by laids on 
neighbouring hill tiibos ; the iudo-(31iiiiese praetico of slavery foi 
debt also piovails. Phe slaves are not ill-treated, and are chiefly 
employed in held labour by the ( haos, who own great numbeis. 
In apjicurance the Noith Shans are sallow, hut hardly daikor than 
South Europeans, and are cliaracteiized by a short broad flat faeo, 
more elongated and nearer the Taitai typo in the upper classes; 
they liavc rod chocks, hi own eyes hardly oblique, mack hair, 
nose almost aquiline, and are of medium height. The Chinese 
Shans aiemuch smullei, with squat figuios, prominent cheek-bones, 
and obli<[iio eyes. 

The ])ractiec of tattooing jireyails in some districts, down to the 
u]>per wafeis of tin* Ale nam, and it occurs also among the Laos in 
the south cast, tlie tattooed hi ing known as the black -bellied, the 
iion-tattooud as the white-belliefl. The Shuns aro all hardier and 
more inaiily than their congeners the Siamese, and they aio also 
inoio sedate and moie Hcll-pohsessed tlian the Burmese^ Most 
travellers speak of them as hiave, frienilly, social, and h<>spitable, 
but a good deni of the op]»ro8siou and cruelty natural to a seini- 
bai barons eonditiou prevails. They are cleanly and fond ot 
bathing, the towns and villages being supplied with bamboo 
aqueducts. BrunkeiineHS, except at festivals, is rate. Gambling 
is common, whole families lieing sold into slavery to pay debts 
thus contracted. Public gaming and the sale of spirits ami 
opium are monopolies. They show much artistic taste in the 
beautiful colouis of their textile fabucs, the needlework and 
embroidery of the women, and the designing and execution of the 
silver ornaments which ar<* worn in }»rofiision. They show groat 
aptitude for trade, and are said by Air Holt Hallett to welcome 
the prospect of tlie lailway intended to connect their country with 
Maul mein, crossing thence to Rahcng or some neighbouring point 
on the Ale-nam, iiml on through the fertile valleys and plateaus on 
its upper tributaries to the Chinese fioutier. 

Tea is found, both wild and cultivated, from Ziniiue to Kiaiig 
Tung. Opium is exported to Mandalay and to China. Indian 
corn, sugar, and tonaceo are grown in the low grounds, and 
exeellont cotton and indigo (which also grows wild iii the hills) 
Teak has lung been worked bv Anglo-Burmese in the oastein 
aflluents of the Toong-ycn and neighbouring valleys, and has 
become comparatively scarce west of the Me-ping ; but it grows 
freely in the hills and valleys aiound Kiang Sen and Lagong, and 
in the hill region of eastern Siam, whore, however, it is of inferior 
quality. Silk is produced, and iron, copper, mid silver-lead 
(galena) oios are woi^ed. 

Tlie Shall languages are elasaifled by Dr Cushing as follows : — 
Ahom (Assam), extinct ; Kharnti, on the upper Irawadi and other 
valleys on the extreme north of Buimah ; the Chinese (Mau) Shans, 
east from Bamo ; Shans proiror, botwoon the mountains which 
hound the Burincso plains in the east and the Mo-kong, and between 
23"* and U)'* N. lat ; liaos to the soutli of this, from 19* north to the 


frontieis of Siam ; and lastly, Siamese. The last two, as spoken, 
liifler but little, and the throe others may be grouped togethei. 
Jl have sofruiato alphabets (related, however, in form), except the 
Siaueso ; and, the 8i>elliug being phonetic, the orthogiaphy is 
tolersjjly flxeil But it is a tonal language, and the vowel signs 
are fow,'®** some have two or throe values assigned them. 

Them are } many Pali words due to Buddhism, many Bnr- 

niase worda^i^^ districts under Burmese influence, and a large 
foreign olenieu^u^*^ Chinese Shan state ot Ho-tha, whore the 
»‘ac*o is porhans ^^fuiulamcntally Shan. 

Men ffly pi4,L , ductor^ Sketch of the Iltetory of the Shans tn (/pper 
******Mah anci ivoMt i- Calruttn, 1876 ; "1 nle, Oiossnry of Anglo-Indian Words 


»‘ac*o is porhans ^^fuiulamcntally Shan. 

Men pi4,L , dwtorif Sketch of the History of the Shans iw Vpper 
*^*srmaKami Calruttn, 1876 ; nle, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words 

^n<i Phrases (Ikkni **ratioe of the Mitsion to Ara (18A8) ; Andornon, Prom 

^ 'fandalay to ^he Shans ; Cushinff, Shan IHctionary 
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SHARK. The a^tematic position of the gron|> u* 
Sharks or Sekushoidei in the class of Fishes, their dassifica-' 
tion, and their general external and anatomical character* 
istics have been already sufficiently noticed under Iorthy- 
OLOGY (vol. xii. pp. 630 sq .\ and we have here to supplement 
that article only by a fuller reference to the natural history 
of the more common and more important types of the 
group. 

Sharks are almost exclusively inhabitants of the sea, 
but some species freely enter the mouths of large rivers, 
and one species {Carcltarim gangeticua) occurs frequently 
high up in the large rivers of India, and in the Tigris 
about Baghdad, at a distance of 350 miles from the Persian 
(lulf in a straight line, and has even been reported from 
a lake in Viti Leva (Fiji Islands) which is shut off from 
the sea by a cataract. Sharks are found in all seas ; most 
numerous between the tropics, they become scarcer beyond, 
a few only reaching the Arctic circle ; it is not known how 
far they advance southwards in the Antarctic region. Alto- 
gether some hundred and fifty different species have been 
described. 

With regard to their habits many are littoral species, 
the majority pelagic, and a few are known to belong to 
ilio bathybial fauna, having hitherto been obtained down 
to a depth of 500 fathoms. 

Littoral Sharks , — The littoral forms are of small si^e, 
and generally known under the name of “dog-fishes,*' 
‘‘hounds,” ikc. Some pelagic sharks of larger size also 
live near the shore on certain parts of a coast, but they 
aro attracted to it by the abundance of food, and are as 
fn*quont]y found in the open sea, which is their birth- 
[ilaco ; therefore wo shall refer to them when we speak of 
the pelagic kinds. 

The majority of the littoral species live on the bottom, 
sometimes close inshore, and feed on small marine animals 
or on any animal substance. The following are deserving 
of special notice. 

The Tope (iialem) is common on the coasts not only of 
England, Ireland, and of the more southern ^mrts of 
Eurojie, but also of Soutli Africa, California, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. Its teeth aro equal in both u 
jaws, of rather small size, flat, triangular, with 
the point directed towards the one side, and 
w'ith a notch and donticulations on the shorter 



side (fig. 1). It is of a uniform slaty- grey 

colour, and attains to a length of 6 feet. The 

female brings forth some thirty living young at 

one birth in May. It cannot be regarded as a I 

very destructive fish, but becomes troublesome 

at times to fishermen by taking their bait and upp«i ; uow! 

driving away other fish they desire to catch. 

The Hounds proper {Muatelua) possess a very different 
dentition, the teeth being small, obtuse, numerous, arranged 
in several rows like pavement (fig. 2). Five or six species 
are known from the shores of the 
various temperate and subtropical 
seas, one (3/. vudgaria) being common 
on the coasts of Great Britain and the Kvm 
United States on the Pacific as well as 
the Atlantic side. It is of a uniform 
grey colour or sparingly spotted with 
white, and attains to a length of 3 or 4 feet. The young, 
about twelve in number, are brought forth alive in Nov- 
ember, It is a comparatively harmless fish, which feeds 
oil shells, crustaceans, and decomposing animal substancea 

Of the Dog-Fishes proper {Scyllium^ ChiloacylHum^ Ac.) 
some twenty species are known, which are spread over nearly 
all the temperate and tropical seas. Their teeth are small, 
in several series, with a longer pointed cusp in the middle, 
and generally one or two smaller ones on each side (figs. 
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3 and 5). They are ail oViijaroue, their oblong egg-ahelis 
being producedat each comer into a long thread by wmch the 
egg is fastened to some fixed object. Borne of the tropical 
Bpecies are ornamented with 
a pretty pattern of coloration. 

The two British species, the • 

Lesser and the LargerSpotted 
Dog-Fish {Sc. canicula and 
Sc, belong to the 

most common fishes of the 
coast, and are often con» 
founded with each other. 

But the former is finely dotted 
with brown above, the latter having the same parts covered 
with larger rounded brown spots, some of which are nearly 





Fio. 3.— Tet'th ol &cyUiutn eanieula. 



1*10. i.'-ChilosovUivm trigptieulare. 


as largo as the eye. As regards siise, the latter exceeds 
somewhat the other species, attaining to a length of 4 feet. 
Dogfibheb may become 
extremely troublesome 
by the large numbers in 
which they congregate at 
fishing stations; nor do 
they compensate for the 
injury they cause to 
fishermen, being but 
rarely used as food, ex- 
cept at certain seasons 
by the poorer classes 
of tlie Mediterranean 
countries, in China and 
Japan, and in the Ork- 
neys, where they are dried — Confluent N«sal and Buccal CavSttot 

„ 1 . of the same flsli. 

for home consumption. 

The Black-mouthed Dog-Fish {Pristiur*m melanostomiis) is 
another European species which is rarely caught on the 
British coasts, and is recognized by a series of small, flat 
spines with which each side of the upper edge of the caudal 
fin is armed. 

The Tiger-Bhark {Ste^ostoma tiffrinum) is one of the 
commonest and handsomest sharks in the Indian Ocean. 
The ground colour is a brownish-yellow, and the whole fish 
is ornamented with block or brown transverse bands or 
rounded spots. It is a littoral species, but adult specimens, 
which ore from 10 to 15 feet long, are not rarely met far 
from land. It is easily recognized by its enormously long 
bladolikc tail, which is half as long as the whole fish. The 
teeth are small, trilobed, in many series. The fourth and 
fifth gill-openings arc close together. 

The genus OrossorhimM, of which three species are known 
from the coasts of Australia and Japan, is remarkable as 
the only instance in this group of fishes in which the in- 
teguments give these inactive ground-sharks, whilst they lie 
concealed watching for their prey, what may be called a 

celative '* rather than a protective^* resemblance to their 
surroundings. Skinny frond-like appendages are developed 
near the angle of the mouth, or form a wreath round the 
side of the head, and the irregular and varied coloration of 
the whole body closely assimilates that of a rock covered 
with short vegetable and coralline growth. This peculiar 
development reminds us of the similar condition in the sea- 
devil (LopHus), where it serves also to conceal the fish from 
its prey, rather than to protect it from its enomiea The 
species of Crossorhinm grow to a length of 10 feet 



The so-called Port Jackson Shark (Cestracionyiei likewise 
a littoral form. Besides the common species {C, pMUppi), 



throe other cioboly allied kinds fiom the Indo-Pacific are 
known. This genus, which is the only existing type of a 
separate family, is one of special interest, as similar forms 
occur in Primary and Secondary stiata. The jaws axe 
armed with small obtuse teeth iu front, which in young 
individuals are pointed, and provided with from three to 
five cusps. The lateral teeth are larger, pad-like, twice as 
broad as long and arranged in oblicjuo series (fig. 7), — an 



Flu. 7. — Upper Jaw of l*oit Juckiion bhurk (( t %ti ai wn pfnfippt) 4 ) 


arrangement admirably adapted lor I lie prehension and 
mastication of crustaceanb and hard-sbellod animals. The 
fossil forms far exceeded in size the living, which scarcely 
attain to a length of 5 feet. The shells ot their eggs are 
not rare in collections, lieing found thrown ashore like those 
of our dog-fishes. The shell is pyriform, with two broad 
lamellar ridges each wound edgewise five times round it 
(fig. 8). 

The Spiny or Piked Dog-Fish (Acantktas) inhabits, like 
the majority of littoral genera of sharks, the temperate 
seas of both the northern and southern hemispheres. For 
some part of the year it lives in deeper water than the 
sharks already noticed, but at uncertain irregular times it 
appears at the suiface and close inshore in almost incredible 
numbers. Couch says that ho has heard of 20,000 having 
been taken in a scan at one time ; and in March 1858 the 
newspapers reported a prodigious shoal reaching westward 
to Uig, whence it extended from 20 to 30 miles seaward, 
and in an unbroken phalanx eastward to Moray, Banfi, and 
Aberdeen. In the deep fjords of Norway, and indeed 
at every station of which a shoal of these fishes has taken 
temporary possession, line-fishing has to be suspended 
during the time of their visit, as they cut the lines with 
their scissors-like teeth. As expressed by the name, these 
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fishes are distinguished from the other British littoral 
sharks by each of the two dorsal fins being armed in front 



Fj« 8 — iiamf flHh ( x i) 1 , f \t( mnl view; II., aoction ; a and 6, 
thti tw^o npinil ildf^eH ; e, t uvity for tlu* ovum. 


by an acute 8[)ino. They do not possess an anal fin. 
Their teeth are rather small, placed in a single series, with 
the i»oint so much turned aside that the inner margin of 
the tooth forms the cutting edge (fig. 9). The spiny dog- 
fish arc of a greyish colour, with some i 
whitish spots in young specimens, and 
attain to a length of 2 or 3 feet. They 
are viviparous, the young being pro- 
duced throughout the summer months. 

It is stated that in the northern islands 
of Great Britain they are dried for 
food, and that their livers yield a large 
quantity of oil, Fig. Sl.-^Tecth of Acan- 

Finally, we have to notice among thian vuigaru, 
the littoral sharks the “ Angel-Fish or “Monk-Fish” 
{lihina 8(iuntlmi)y which, by its broad flat head and ex- 
])andcd pectoral fins approaches in general appearance the 
rays, it occurs in the temperate seas of the southern as 
well as the northern hemisphere, and is not uncommon on 
sandy parts of the coast of England and Ireland. It does 
not seem to exceed a length of 5 feet, is not used as food, 
and is too rare to do any perceptible injury to other fish, 
ft is said to produce about twenty young at a birth. 

Pelagic JSharlrs , — All these are of large size, and some 
are surpassed in bulk and length only by the larger kinds 
of cetaceans. Those armed with powerful cutting teeth 
are the most formidable tyrants of the ocean and dangerous 
to man, whilst others, which are j)rovided with numerous 
but very small teeth, feed on small fishes only or marine 
invertebrates, and are otherwise almost harmless and of a 
timid disposition, which causes them to retire into the 
solitudes of the oi)en sea. On this account we know very 
little of their life ; indeed, some are known from a few 
individuals only which liave accidentally come ashore. All 
pelagic sharks have a wide geographical range, and many 
are found in all seas within the limits of the equatorial 
zone, — some being almost cosmopolitan. All seem to bo 
viviparous. 

Of the more remarkable forms which we propose to 
notice here the genus most abundantly represented in 
species and individuals is Carcharias, Perhaps nine-tenths 
of the sharks of which we read in books of travel belong 


to this genus. Between thirty and forty species tiave 
been distinguished, all of which are found in tropical seas. 
They are the sharks which so readily attach themselves to 
sailing vessels, following them for weeks, and thus exhibit- 
ing an endurance of muscular power scarcely found in any 
other class of animala Others affect more the neighbour- 
hood of land, congregating at localities where nature or the 
vicinity of man provides them with an abundant supply of 
food. One of the most common S 2 >ecies, and one of those 
which extend far into the temperate zones, is the Blue 
Shark {CarcIuirioA glaucus)^ of which small specimens (4 
to G feet long) are frequently caught on the south coasts 
of Kngland and Ireland. Other species of Carcfiarias 
attain a length of 25 feet. The mouth of all is armed 
with a series of large fiat triangular teeth, which have a 
sharp, smooth, or serrated edge (lig. 10). 



Fig. 10. — Dentition of the Blue Shark {Carcharim glauruti), 'I he ningle teeth 
are of the natural nlre. 


Galeocerdo is likewise a large shark very dangerous to 
man, differing from the preceding chiefly by having the 
outer side of its teeth deeply notched. It has long been 
known to occur in the North Atlantic, close to the Arctic 
Ocean {G. arctiew^y but its existence in other jjarts has 
been ascertained within a recent period ; in fact, it seems 
to be one of the most common and dangerous sharks of 
the Indo-Pacific, the British Museum having obtained 
specimens from Mauritius, Kurrachee, Madras, and the 
w^ost coast of Australia. 

Hammerheaded Sharks {Zygeena) are sharks in which 
the anterior portion of the head is produced into a lobe on 
each side, the extremity of which is occupied by the eye. 
The relation of this unique configuration of the head to the 
economy of the fish is unknown. Otherwise these sharks 
resemble Carchariasy and are equally formidable, but seem 
to be more stationary in their habits. They occur in all 
tro 2 )ical and subtropical seas, even in the Mediterranean, 
where Z, malUus is by no means rare. In the Indian 
Ocean it is common, and Cantor states that specimen^ of 
this species may bo often seen ascending 
from the clear blue depths of the ocean 
like a great cloud. 

The Porbeagles (Lamna) differ from 
the preceding sharks in their dentition 
(fig. 11), the teeth being large, lanceo- fig. n.— Teeth of 
late in shape, not adapted for cutting, 
but rather for seizing and holding the prey, which consists 
chiefly in fish. These sharks are therefore not dangerous 
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to man ; at least, there is no instance known of a person 
having been attacked by the species common on the British 
coast (X. comubira). It grows to a length of 10 feet, and 
ranges to New Zealand and Japan. See vol. xix. p. 518. 

To the genus Carcharodm particular interest is attached, 
because the single still existing species is the most form 
idable of all sharks, as were those which preceded it in 
Tertiary times. The existing species {C, rondeletii) occurs 
in almost all tropical and subtropical seas, but seems to be 
verging towards extinction. It is known to attain to a 
length of 40 feet. The tooth figured here of the natural 
size (fig. 12) is taken from a jaw much shrunk in drying, 
but still 20 inches wide 
in its transverse dia- 
meter, and taken from 
a specimen 36 J feet 
long. The extinct spe- 
cies must have been 
still more gigantic in 
bulk, as we may judge 
from teeth which are 
found in the crag or 
which have been 
dredged up from the 
bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean by the naturalists 
of the “ Challenger ” 
expedition, and which 
are 4 inches wide at the 
base and 5 inches long 
measured along their 
lateral margin. In 
some Tertiary strata those teeth are extremely abundant, so 
much so that - for instance, in Florida — the strata in which 
they occur arc quarried to obtain the fossil remains for ex- 
])ort to England, where they are con- 
verted into artificial manure. 

The Fox-Shark or Thresher (-4 
vulpes)^ of which every year specimens 



Tiu. 12. — Tooth of Carcharodon rondeletii. 



are captured on the British coast, but which is common 
in all the temperate seas of the northern and southern 
hemispheres, is readily recognized by its extremely slender 
tail, the length of which exceeds that of the remainder of 
the body. Its teeth are small, fiat, triangular, and without 
senuturc (fig. 13 ; the single tooth is of the natural size) 
It follows the shoals of herrings, pilchards, and sprats in 
their migrations, destroying incredible numlxTs and fre- 
quently injuring the nets by getting entangled in them. 
When feeding it uses the long tail in splashing the surface 
of the water, whilst it swims in gradually decreasing 
circles round a shoal of fishes which a/e thus kept crowded 
together, falling an easy prey to their c‘neniy. Sometimes 
two threshers may bo seen working togethei, vStatements 
that it has been seen to attack whales and other large ceta- 
ceans rest upon erroneous observations ; its dentition is 
much too weak to bite through their skin, although, os 
Couch sa>s, by one splash of its tail on the water it may put 
a herd of dolphins or jmrpoises to flight like so many hares. 
The same effect may bo produced by the Bj)lash of an oar. 
The thresher attains to a lengtli ot 1 5 feet, the tail included. 

The Basking Shai'k (Selache majLtma)^ sometimes erro- 
neously called “Sun-Fish,” is the largest fish of the Morth 
Atlantic, growing to a length of more than 30 feet. Jt is 
one of the few typos of sharks which up to a very recent 
time were considered to be peculiar to the North-Atlantic 
fauna ; but Prof. F. M‘Coy has just recorded its occur- 
rence on the Australian coast, a specimen 30 feet Jong 
having been captured in November 1883 at Portland, on 
the west coast of Victoria. The mouth is of au extra- 
ordinary width, and, like the gill-cavity, capable oi great 
expansion, so as to enable the fish to take at one gulp an 
enormous quantity of the small fish and other marine 
creatures on which it subsists. Also the gill-openings are 
of great width. The teeth are very small, numerous, 
arranged in several series, conical, and probably without 
use in feeding. This shark is theieforo quite harmless if 
not attacked. On the west coast of Ireland, w’here it is 
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frequently seen during the summer months, generally in 
companies, at a distance of from three to a hundred miles 
off the shore, it is chased by the more courageous of the 
fishermen for the sake of the oil which is extracted from 
the liver, one fish yielding from a ton to a ton and a half. 
Its cai»ture is not unattended with danger, as one blow 
from the enormously strong tail is sufficient to stave in 
the sides of a largo boat. The simple method used at 
])resent of harpooning the fish entails much patience and 
loss of time upon the captors, as the fish generally sinks to 
t be bottom and sblks for many hours before it rises again 
in a more or less exhausted condition ; and the use of more 
modern appliances could not fail of securing more speedy 
and better success. The basking shark is gregarious, 
and many individuals may be seen in calm weather lying 


together motionless, with the uji^xir part of the back rais^ 
above the surface of the water, a habit which it has in 
common with the true sun-fish {Ortha(fonsruH\ and from 
which it has derived its name. 

A shark similar in many points to the basking shark 
(which it exceeds in size), and an inhabitant of the Indo- 
Paeific Ocean, is lihin<ido7i iyjnvus. In fact, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, it is the largest of all sharks, as it 
is known to exceed a length of 50 feet, but it is stated to 
attain that of 70. The captures of only a few specimens 
are on record, viz., one at the Cape ot Oood Hoi>c, one or 
two near the Beyohelles, where it is known os the “chagrin,” 
one on the coast of California, and one (quite recently) on 
the coast of Peru. The snout is extremely short, broad, 
and flat, with the mouth and nostrils placed at its extrein 
ity ; the gill-openings very wide, and the eye very small. 
The teeth are, as in the basking shark, extremely small 
and numerous, conical in shape. No opportunity should 
be lost of obtaining exact information on this shark. 

The Greenland Shark {he^margm horeaHs) belongs to the 
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same family as the spiked dog-iish, but grows to a much 
larger size, Bpecimens 1 5 feet long being frequently met 




Fig. Ifi.— Di^ntltlon of Greenland Shftrk* 


Fig 14 -^^IrcenUnd Shark {Lmmar^t horealU), 

witli. Tljo two dorsal fins are small and destitute of 
s[)iue». The teeth (fig. 11) in the upper jaw are small, 
narrow, conical in shape ; those of the lower flat, arranged 
in hovcral series, one on the top of the other, so that only 
tlio upi>ormo8t forms the sharp dental edge of the jaw. 
Tlio points of 
theso lower 
teeth are so 
much turned 
aside that the 
inner margin 
only enters the 
dental edge. 

The Green- 
land sliark is 
an inhahitant 
of the Aictie 
regions, soino- 
times si laying 
to the lati- 
tudes of Great 
Britain and of 
Capo Cod in 

the western Atlantic ; it is one of the greatest enemies of 
the whale, which is often found with large piocos bitten 
out of the tail by this shark. Its voracity is so great that, 
as Hcoresby tells us, it is absolutely fearless in the presence 
of man wliiht engaged in feeding on the carcase of a 
whale, and that it will allow itself to bo stabbed with a 
lance or knife without being driven away. 

The Spinous Shark {Eehium'himta ajyinosns) is readily re- 
cognized by the short bulky form of its body, its short tail, 
and the large round bony tubercles which are scattered all 
over its body, each of which is raised in the middle into a 
pointed conical siiine. More frequent in the Mediterranean, 
it has been found also not very rarely on the English coasts 
and near the Capo of Good lIo]>e. It is always living on 
the ground, and probably descends to some depth. It does 
not sfM'rn to exceed a length of 10 feet. 

Jiath^bial JShdrks , — Sharks do not nj)pcar to have yet 
reached the greatest depths of the ocean ; and so far as wo 
know at })rcsent wo have to fix the limit of their vertical 
di.stribution at bOO fnthonis. Those which wo find to have 
reached or to f>ass the 100 fathoms line belong to generic 
types wdiich, if they include littoral sjiocies, are ground- 
sharks, -as w^o generally find the bottom-feeders of our 
littoral fauna much more strongly re]>rcsented in the deep 
sea than the surfaco swd miners. All belong to two families 
only, the and /^jtinandtr^ the littoial members of 

which live for the greater i>art habitually on the bottom 
and probably frecpiently reach to the 100 fathoms line. 
Distinctly bathybial b]>ecies are two small dog-fishes, — 
t^pinax (/ntnulatm from 120 fathoms, and Scyllinni 
emmeem from 400 fathoms, both on the south-west coast 
of South Ameiica; also Cetitrof/fcyllium yratmlcUum from 
245 fatlioms in the Antarctic Ocean, whoso congener fiom 
the coast of Grecidand probably descends to a similar 
depth. The sharks which loach the greatest depth 
recorded hitherto belong to th(^ genus Cenirophorusy of 
which some ten species are knowm, all from deep water in 
the North Atlantic, Mediterranean, the Molucca and 
Japanese seas. The Japanese species were discovered by 


the naturalists of the Challenger on the Hyalonema 
ground ofi Inosima in 345 fathoms. Dr E. P. Wright 
found C. cmklepU at a still greater depth on the coast of 
Portugal. The fishermen of 86tubal fish for these sharks 
in 400 or 500 fathoms, with a line of some 600 fathoms 
in length. “ The sharks caught were from 3 to 4 feet long, 
and when they were hauled into the boat fell down into 
it like BO many dead pigs”; in fact, on being rapidly 
withdrawn from the great pressure under which they 
lived they were killed, like other deep-sea fishes under 
similar circumstances. It is noteworthy that the organiz- 
ation of none of these deep-sea sharks has undergone 
such a modification as would lead us to infer that they 

are inhabitants of 
great depths. 


the 

most interesting 
typos of the divi- 
sion of sharks is 
the small family 
of Notidanixfmy 
which is external- 
ly distinguished 
by the presence 
of a single dorsal 
fin only, without 
spine and oppo- 
site to the anal, 
and by having 
six or seven wide 
branchial open- 
ings. They repre- 
sent an ancient 
typo, the presence 
of which in Ju- 
rassic formations 
is shown by teeth 
extremely si milar 
to those of the 
living species. 
Their skeleton 
notochordal 
Only four species 
are known, of 
which one {Noti* 
daittts griaeus) has 
now and then 
strayed north- 
wards to the 
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English coast. A member of this family has been re-> 
cently discovered in Japan, and is so scarce that only 
two specimens are known — one in the museum at Cam- 
bridge, U.S., and the other in the British Museum. It 
was named by its first describer, 8. Garman, CJdamy- 
dosclavhus anguinetia (fig. 16). It resembles somewhat 
in shape a conger, and differs from the Notidani proper 
by its elongate body, wide lateral and terminal mouth, 
extremely wide gill-openings, and peculiarly formed teeth. 
The teeth are similar in both jaws, o%ch composed of 
three slender curved cusps separated by a pair of rudi- 
mentary points, and with a broad base directed back- 
wards. These teeth resemble some fossils of the Middle 
Devonian, described as Cladodm^ and Norih-American 
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oaturaliats regard, tberrfore, this fish as ‘^the oldest 
living type of vertebrate/^ The Notidani ere very pro- 
bably cround-sharks, perhaps descending into deep water ; 
and, although nothing positive is known at present of 
the habits of CMamydostlachm^ the fact that this singu- 
lar type has escaped so long the observation of the ^ 
numerous collectors in Japan renders it probable that | 
it inhabits depths the exploration of which has been j 
initiated only recently. 

A few words have to bo added with i oferenee to the oconowic 
uses of this group of fishes. Thoir utility to uiau is insiguificant 
in comparison with the havoc tliey commit among food-fishes and 
at fisheries, and with the loss of life which is caused by the larger 
kinds. As mentioned above, some of the Binaller dog lishes are 
e.itou at certain seasons by the captors, and by the poorer classes 
of the iiopulation. An inferior kind of oil, chiefly used for the 
adulteration of cod-liver oil, is extracted on some of the northern 
fishing-stations from the liver of the spiked <iog- fishes, and occa- 
sionalTy of the larger sharks. Cabinet-makers make extensive use I 
•of shark’s-skin under the name of ^‘shagreen” for smoothing or 
polishing woocl. Tliis shagreen is obtained from siiecies (such ns 
our dog-fishes) whose akin is covered with small, pointed, closely- 
set, calcified papillffi, whilst very rough skins, in which the papillce 
are large or blunt, are useless for this purjiose. The diicd fins of 
sharks (and of rays) form in India and (/hina an import«int article 
of trade, the Chinese {ireimring gelatin from them, and using 
the better sort for culinary purposes. They are assorted in two 
kinds, viz., “ while ” and “ black. ” The former consists exclusively 
of the dorsal fins, which are on both sides of the same light coloui, 
and reputed to yiedd mote gelatin than the, other tins. The 
pectoral, ventral, and anal fins constitute the “black** soit; the 
caudal aic not used. One of the pn'ncipal places wheie shark 
fishing is practiRod as a niofcssion is Kiiriiiehcc, and the princijial 
kinds of sWrks caught tiiero aie species of Carcharia% Galeocerdo^ 
and Zii*iipnu. Dr iluist, writing in ISriO, states that there are 
thirteen large boats, with crews of twelve men each, constantly 
employed in this pmauit, that the value of the tins sent to the 
maiket vaiies trciiu 15,000 to 18,000 lupees, that a boat will 
eaptuie honn times at u di aught as many as a huu(li*ed sharks of 
vaiiouH sizes, and that the number of sharks captured annually 
amounts probably to not less lUaii 40,000. Lai go quantities 
are impoited from tho Afiicnu coast and the Aiabiau Gulf, and 
\anous poits on the coast of India In the yorir 1845-46 8770 cwt. 
of sharks* fins were exported from Jlombay to China. (A. C. G.) 

SHAllON, a borougli of the United States, in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, 14 miles west of Mercer, is the seat 
of considerable iron manufacture, with blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, foundries, and nail factories, and had in 1880 
a )»o}»ulation of 5084. 

SHARP, James (1018-1679), archbishop of St 
Andrews, was the son of William Sharj), sheriff-clerk of 
Banffsliire, and of Isabel Leslie, daughter of Leslie of 
Kin in vie, of the family of Ilaly bur tons of Pitcur in 
Angus, and was born in Castle Banff on May 4, 1618. 
He was a clever boy, and his early disposition for the 
church led to his being called in jest *‘the young 
minister.” In 1033 ho went to King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and graduated in 1037. He there studied divinity for one 
or two years, and probably derived his Episcopal tendencies 
from the “Aberdeen doctors,” Aberdeen being at that time 
the home of E[)iscopal sentiment. On the outbreak of the 
Covenanting war he went to England (1639) and visited 
Oxford and pcrhai»s Cambridge, becoming acquainted with 
tho principal English divines. Upon his return he was 
chosen in 1043 through the influence of Lord Rothes to be 
one of tho “ regents ” of philosophy in St Leonard’s College, 
St Andrews. He appears to have continually risen in 
'•ojmtation until in December 1047 he went through his 
ordinary trials for the ministerial oflico before the presby- 
tery of Kt Andrews, and was appointed minister of Crail 
in Fifesbire, on the presentation of the earl of Crawford, on 
January 27, 1648. In the great schism of Resolutioners 
and Protestors, he, with the large majority of educated 
men, took active part with the former ; he was tho friend 
of Baillie, Douglas, Dickson, Wood, Blair, and others, and 
.as early as March 1651 was recognized as one of the load 
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ing men of the party. His first public employment was 
in 1656, whext ho went to London on their behalf to 
endeavour to counteract with the Protector the influence 
of Warriston, who was acting for the Protestors. Here ho 
became aciiuaintod with Calamy, Ash, and other leading 
London Presbyterian ministers, and letters passed between 
him and Lauderdale, then prisoner in the Tower. He 
displayed all his undoubted talents for petty diplomacy 
and considerable subtlety in argument while on this set vice, 
and his mission was decidtslly successful. He returned to 
Scotland in 1659, but upon Monk's march to London was 
again, in February 1660, sent by tiu Resolutioners to watch 
over their interests in London, ivliero ho arrived on 
February 13. He was most favourably received by Monk, 
to whom it was of great impoitanci to lemain on good 
terms with the dominant party in Scotland. His letters 
to Douglas and others during this period, if they may be 
trusted, are useful towards lollovving the intrigues of the 
time day by day. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there is good reason for thinking that Sharp had alieady 
made up his mind not to throw away the chan(‘es he might 
have of prominent employment under the Restoration. 
In the beginning of May he was despatched by Monk to 
the king at Breda “to deal that ho may be sent with a 
letter to tho London Presbyterian ministers, showing his 
resolution to own tho godly sober jiarty.” Ilis letters on 
this occasion to Douglas show that he regarded himself 
equally as the emissary of the Scottish kirk. It is to be 
noticed that he w^as also tho bearer of a secret letter from 
Lauderdale to the king. He was in fact playing a game 
admirably suited to his peculiar capacity for daik and 
crooked w’^ays of dealing. There can be little doubt that 
while on this miasion ho w^as finally coiru)>ted by C^’horles 
and Clarendon, not indeed so far as to make up his mind 
to betray the kirk, but at any rate to decide in no way to 
imperil his own chances by too linn an iniegiity. The 
first thing that aroused the jealousy of his brethren, who, 
as Baillie says, liad trusted him as their ow^n souls, was 
his writing from Holland in commendation of Clarendon. 
This jealousy was increased on his return to London 
(May 26) by his plausible endeavours to stoj) all coming 
of Presbyterian commissioners from Scotland and Ireland, 
though he professed to desire the presence of Douglas 
and Dickson, by his urgent advice that the Scots should 
not interfere in the restoration of K]>iscoj>ac} in Fugland, 
and by his endeavemrs to frustrate the pro])osed union 
of Resolutioners and Protestors, lie informed tliem that 
Presbyterianism was a lost cause in England, but as laic as 
August 11 he intimateMi that, though there Imd been great 
danger for the Scottish kirk as wtII, this danger had been 
constantly and successfully w^aided off by his efforts. Ho 
returned to Scotland in this month, and busied himself in 
endeavouring to remove all suspicions of his loyalty to the 
kirk ; but at the same lime he successfully stoppe<l all peti- 
tions fiom Scottish ministers to king, parliament, or council. 
His letters to Drummond, a Presbyterian minister in 
London, and to Lauderdale, witliout absolutely committing 
him, show clearly that ho was certain that Flpiscopacy was 
about to be set up. How far he was actively a traitor in 
tho matter had always been fairly disputed until the ques- 
tion was at last set at rest by the discovery of his lettiT, 
dated May 21, from London, whither he went in Apiil 
1661, to Middleton, the High Commissioner, whose cliap- 
lain he now was, from which it is proved that he wns in 
confidi'utial communication with Clarendon and the English 
bishojis, that he was earnestly and eagerly to operating in 
tho restoration of Episcopacy in Scotland, that he had 
before leaving Scotland held frequent conlerenees wdth 
Middleton on the subject (a fact which he had exidicitly and 
[ vehemently denied) and was aware that Middleton had 
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all along intended it, and that he drew up and was 
tiiroctiy rcBpoiiBiblo for the quibbling prociapiation of June 
10, the 8oIt4 purpose of which was ‘‘the disposing of minds 
to ac(iuiesco in the king’s pleasure.” The original of this 
letter (whiclt is printed in the Lawlerddle Papera and in 
the tSmtiinh Review) is preserved in the Museum of the 
Society of -Anticpjarios, Edinburgh. It should be noticed 
tliat as late as the end of April, on the eve of starting 
on his mission to court with Hothes and Cliencairne, ho 
declared to llaillie that no change in tlie kirk was intended. 
The inaHk was at length dropped in August, when Epis- 
copa('y was restored, and Sharp was appointed archbishop 
of St Andrews, lie and Leighton, Fairfoul, and Hamilton 
“were dubbed, first preaching deacons, then presbyters, 
and then consecrated bishops in on© day, by Dr Sheldon 
and a few others.” Du April 8th the new prelates entered 
Scotland, and on the forenoon of April 20, 1662, Sharp 
preached his fust sermon at St Andrews. 

Slmrp had carefully kept on good terms with Lauder- 
dale, and when tlie Billeting Blot was concocted in Septem- 
ber 1662 against the latter by Middleton, he managed 
to avoid acting against him ; indeed it is probable that, 
after being appointed under an oath of secrecy to bo one 
of the scrutineers of the billets, he, in violation of the oath, 
was the (‘aiise of Lauderdale receiving timely informa- 
tion of the decision against him ; and yet he shortly went 
up to London to explain the whole affair in Middleton’s 
interest. When Lauderdale’s supremacy was established 
he nsadily co-operated in passing the National Synod Act 
in 166J, tlie first step in tlie intended subjection of the 
church to the crown. In 1664 he was again in London, 
returning iu April, having secured the grant of a new 
cliundi commission. Ilis vanity also had been gratified 
by his being allowed to take precedence of the chan 
cellor at tlie council. Tfe harassed the ministers who were 
with liis old friend James Wood when ho signed his 
well kiiown deathbed confession ; he cited and fined others, 
as well as laymen, for withdrawing from the churches ; he 
urgiMl the thorough prosecution of the arbitrary powers 
granted to the commission, and complained of the slackness 
of his fellow commissioners. Ho oppressive was his con- 
duct and that of others of the bishops that it called forth 
a written jirotest from (filbert Burnet. Sharp at once 
summoned him before the bishops and endeavoured to 
obtain a sentence of dojirivatiou and cxconuimnication 
against him, but was overruled by his brethren. On the 
Jeaih of (ileiicairne, the chancellor’s greatest efiorts were 
made to secure the vacant oflice for Sliarp, and he was not 
inactive iu his own interest ; the place was not, however, 
filled U[) until 1 6(u , and then by the ap|)r)intinent of llothes. 
lie was .in strict alliance witli Bothes, Hamilton, and Dal- 
yell, and the otlier leaders of ojipressioii, and now placed 
himself in ojqmsition to the influence of Lauderdale, 
attacking his friends, and especially the earl of Kincardine. 
In IGGo hi‘ was again in London, where, through his own 
folly and mendacity, he suffered a comjJete humiliation at 
the hands of Lauderdale, well described by the historian 
Burnet. With Rothes he now in great part governed 
Scotland, and the result of their system of violence and 
extortion was the rising of the Covenanters, during which, 
being iu ti'inporary charge during Rothes’s absence, he 
showed, according to Bellenden, the utmost fear, e(|unUod 
only )>y his cruelty to the prisoners after the rout of Fent- 
laml. VVJien the convention of estates met in January 
j 667 ho received liis first relniff, Hamilton being substi- 
tuted for him as president. He now tried to curry favour 
with Lauderdale, to whom ho wrote letters of the most 
whining contrition, and who extended him a careless recon- 
ciliation. The expressions of coutem]it for him wbicii occur 
at this time, as previously, in the letters of Robert Moray, 


Argyll, and others of Lauderdale’s Correspondent^ are 
frequent and very amusing. For a time he made himself 
actively useful, and was instrumental in restraining his 
brethren from writing to London to complain of the con- 
ciliation policy which for a while Lauderdale carried out, a 
transaction in which he displayed the utmost effrontery of 
lying ; and, with slight attempts to free himself, he con- 
tinued faithful in his new service. On July 10, 1668, an 
attempt was made upon his life by Robert Mitchell, who 
fired a pistol at him while driving through the streets of 
Edinburgh. The shot, however, missed Sharp, though his 
companion the bishop of Orkney was wounded by it, and 
Mitchell for the time escaiied. In August Sharp went up 
to London, returning in December, and with his assistance, 
nominally indeed at his suggestion, Tweeddale’s tolerant 
l>roposal8 for filling the vacant parishes with some of the 
“ outed ” ministers were carried out. In the debates on. 
the Supremacy Act, by which Lauderdale destroyed the 
autonomy of the church, ho at first showed reluctance to 
put in motion the desired policy, but gave way upon the 
first pressure. When, however, Leighton, as archbishop 
of Glasgow, endeavoured to carry out a comprehension 
scheme. Sharp actively opposed him, and expressed his joy 
at the failure of the attempt. From this time he was 
completely subservient to Lauderdale, who had now finally 
determine ! upon a career of oppression, and in 1674 be 
was again in London to support this policy. In this year 
also Mitchell, who had shot at him six years before, was 
arrested, Sharp himself having recognized him, and, upon 
Shar[>’s promise to obtain a pardon, privately made a full 
confession. Wlien brought into the justiciary court, how- 
ever, he refused to repeat the confession, whereupon the 
promise of pardon was recalled ; the prisoner was sent tc 
tlie Bass, and was not brought to trial for four years. In 
1678, however, the country being again in great disorder, 
he was tried on his own confession, which, not having 
been made before judges, could not legally be brought 
against him. This plea being overruled, he claimed the 
promise of pardon. Sharp, however, basely denied that 
any such promise had been given. His falsehood was- 
jiroved by the entry of the act in the records of the court. 
Mitchell was finally condemned, but the condemnation w^as 
so evidently unfair and contrary to solemn promise that a 
reprieve would have been granted had not Sharp hinisell 
insisted on his death. This, perhaps the basest action of 
his base life, was siieedily avenged. On May 3, 1679, as 
he was driving with his daughter Isabel to St Andrews, 
he w^as set upon by nine men, who were looking for one 
of the instruments of his cruelty, and, in spite of unmanly 
beseechings and of the appeals of his daughter, was cruelly 
murdered. The place of the murder, on Magus Muir, 
now covered with fir trees, is marked by a monument 
erected by Dean Stanley, with a Latin inscription record- 
ing the deed. It is only right, while recording a career of 
cold-blooded cruelty and almost unexampled political base- 
ness, to remember that no charge that can be seriously 
maintained has ever been brought against the morality 
of Sharp’s private life. 

Unless otherwise mentioned, the j)roofs of the stateiuenta in this, 
aitiele will Ihi found in vols. i. and ii. of the Lauderdale Peperb 
(Camden Society) and iu two articles in the iScuttish Iievic%t\ tfuly 
1884 and Jaunafy 1885. (O. A.) 

SHAR}^ William (1749-1824), an eminent line- 
engraver, was born at London on the 29tli of January 
J749. He was originally apprenticed to what is called a 
bright engraver, and ju'actisod as a writing engraver, but, 
gradually becoming inspired by the higher branches of the 
engraver’s art, he exercised his gifts with surprising success 
on works of the old masters. Among his earlier plates 
are some illustrations, after Stothard, for the NoveliaU 





